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LORDS, FRIDAY, MARCH 15. 


Epvcation —- Tae New (Revisep) Cope (1871) — Nicur Scnoots—Obser- 
vations, Viscount Midleton; Reply, The Marquess of Ripon 

Navy — Comparative Vatve or Coat iv H.M. Surps—Morion ror a 
PaPER— 


Moved that there be laid before this House, Copy of the Report on the trials on board 
H. M. Ships Crocodile, Serapis, and Euphrates (Troop Ships) as to the comparative 
value of Welsh Coal and Welsh and North Country Coal mixed and burnt in equal 3K 
portions,—( The Earl of Lauderdale) 


After short debate, Motion agreed to ; Returns ‘vlerdl. 


VotunreER AccourTREMENTS—Question, Lord Truro ; ee The Mar- 
quess of Ripon :—Short debate thereon .. ne 


Reformatory and Industrial Schools Bill (No. 25)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*,”—( Zhe Duke of Richmond) 


After short debate, Motion agreed to :—Bill read 2°, and committed to a 
Committee of the Whole House on Monday next. 


Tramways (MeErRopois)— 


Message from the Commons that they have directed the Committee appointed by.them to 
join with the Select Committee of their Lordships to meet the Committee appointed by 
their Lordships at ‘three of the clock upon Monday next 


Bankruptcy (Ireland) Amendment Bill [z. ht area (Te Lord Oa) 
read 1* (No.51)  ... sos 


Debtors (Ireland) Bill [(#.1.]—Presented (The Lord ‘O'Hagen) ; read 1* (No. 52) ... 


COMMONS, FRIDAY, MARCH 15. 


PaRLIAMENT—PrIvaTE LEGIsLation—RESOLUTION— 
Moved, “ That, in the opinion of this House, the system of Private Legislation calls for the 
attention of Her Majesty’s Government, and requires reform,”—( Mr. Dodson) 
Moved, ‘‘That the Debate be now adjourned,” —(J/r. Bowverie) 
After short debate, Motion agreed to :—Debate adjourned till Friday next. 


Law—Sratutory DercuaraTions—Question, Viscount Bury; Answer, The 
Attorney General 

Army Re-orcanization — Nort WALES Muara Rzaments—Question, 
Mr. Raikes; Answer, Mr. Cardwell i 

Inp1a — Ratway From KuuNnpDWwA TO Inporz — Question, Mr. Sclater- 
Booth; Answer, Mr. Grant Duff 

Navy Conrracts—Messrs. Baxter—Personal Explanation, Mr. Eykyn ; 
Reply, Sir John Hay :—Short debate thereon oe oe 
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Convict Esrastisuments— Dartmoor Prison—Question, Mr. ania ; 
Answer, Mr. Bruce sid : ie eee 


County Court JupcEsHips—Question, Mr. Munk: Answer, Mr. Bice -- 40 


Houses or ParuiaMent—TuHe Exxcrric Ladais—Qubstidn, Mr. a: 
Answer, Mr. Ayrton i sf ee \ 41 


Army Re-orcanization— Roya Enoimnerrs and Roya meh, 
Questions, — Beaumont, Lord Eustace Cecil; Answers, Mr. {x ° 


Cardwell ‘ ee >."S. 
THe Mintr—Gotp anp Sttver Conidn-Capstiia, Colonel Tomline ; ; 
Answers, Mr. Gladstone, The Chancellor of the Exchequer 42 
PaRLIAMENT—EastER Recess—Question, Mr. A. Johnston; Answer, Mr. 
Gladstone .. 43 
ELEMENTARY EpucaTIon Acr—Bemoen BaiinerAbeelion, Mr. C. 8. Resid; 
Answer, Mr. W. E. Forster 44 


Metropoutitan Gas CompANIES—PHENIX AND ’ Sour Lonpon Gas Com- 
PANIES — Question, Alderman Sir James Lawrence; Answer, Mr. 


Chichester Fortescue , 45 
ScotLanp — BETTine Hovses—Question, Mr. Anderson ; " Answer, Mr. 
Bruce . 46 
Army RE-ORGANIZATION—STAFF OFFICERS OF "Penstonzrs—Question, Lord 
George Hamilton ; Answer, Mr. Cardwell 46 
CONVEYANCE OF Carrie — ConFERENCE AT Vienna — Question, Mr. J acob 
Bright; Answer, Mr. W. E. Forster en 47 
Pusuic Mrrrinas AT CHELSEA — RioTous Proceepincs—Question, Lord 
George Hamilton; Answer, Mr. Bruce .. 47 


Treaty or WasHINcton—TRIBUNAL OF ARBITRATION (Gunzva)— THe 
Inprrect CLrarmts—TuHE CorrEsPONDENCE—-Question, Mr. Disraeli; An- 
swer, Mr. Gladstone :—Short debate thereon 49 

Apmiratty ORGANIZATION—PRroposep Notice or Morton Respective TUE 
ConsTITUTION OF THE Boarp—Observations, Mr. Goschen; Reply, Mr. 
Corry a i ‘, RS ilk 


Suprty—Order for Committee read; Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair :””— 


CrimiInaL Prosecutions—TREASURY ReEvIsION oF Costs — RESOLUTION— 
Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “it is desirable that the Home Office should draw up such an uniform Scale of 
Fees and Allowances for Criminal Prosecutions in Counties, Cities, and Boroughs, for 
general use, as shall ensure the efficient administration of justice ; and that all such 
expenses hereinafter incurred shall be wholly defrayed by funds appropriated for this 
purpose by Parliament,”—(Sir Massey Lopes,)—instead thereof... §1 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand part of 
the Question : ”’—After debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Post Orrice—Postat ComMuNIcATION witH AvusTRALIA—Observations, 
Mr. Baillie Cochrane, Mr. R. N. Fowler; Reply, Mr. Monsell Jon ae 


TuRNPIKE Trusts—REsotution—Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “in the opinion of this House, as great and continually increasing hardship and 
injustice is inflicted on the Ratepayers of various parishes by the present system of 
partial and piecemeal extinction of Turnpike Trusts, it is desirable that provision 
should be made for the early and simultaneous abolition of all remaining Trusts, and, 
at the same time, for the future maintenance of all ~~ on an nw basis,” — 

(Sir George Jenkinson,)—instead thereof 77 


Question proposed, ‘‘That the words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question: ” After short debate, Amendment, by leave, with- 


drawn, 3 
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[March 15.] Page 


Svurrry—Order for Committee read—continued. 


Busmness OF THE Hovsze—ReEsotution—Amendment proposed, 
To leave out from the word “That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “no fresh Opposed Business be proceeded with after half-past Twelve of the 
clock, ante meridiem,”—(Mr. Collins,)—instead thereof aaa 85 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand a H 
of the Question :’”"—After debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. { 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “ That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words ‘“‘except for a Money Bill, no Order of the Day or Notice of Motion be taken 
after half-past Twelve of the clock at night, with respect to which Order or Notice of 
Motion a Notice of Opposition or Amendment shall have been printed on the Notice 
Paper, or if such Notice of Motion shall only have been given the next previous 
day of sitting, and objection shall be taken when the Notice is called,”—(Mr. Collins,) 
—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘That the words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question :” — After further short debate, Question put, and 
negatived. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
‘Except for a Money Bill, no Order of the Day or Notice of Motion be taken after 
half-past Twelve of the clock at night, with respect to which Order or Notice of 
Motion a Notice of Opposition or Amendment shall have been printed on the Notice 
Paper, or if such Notice of Motion shall only have been given the next previous day 
of sitting, and objection shall be taken when the Notice is called,’—( Mr. Collins,) 


be added, instead thereof.”’ 


Amendment proposed to the said proposed Amendment, 


By leaving out the words “with respect to which Order or Notice of Motion a 
Notice of Opposition or Amendment shall have been printed on the Notice Paper, or 
if such Notice of Motion shall only have been given the next previous day of sitting, 
and objection shall be taken when the Notice is called,” in order to insert the words : 
“if objection be then taken to rene with the same,” (Hr. Bouverie,)}—instead t 
thereof ‘i aay ee 108 





Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand part of 
the said proposed Amendment :”’—After further short debate, Question 
put, and agreed to :—Words added :—Main Question, as amended, put, 
and agreed to. 

Resolved, That, except for a Money Bill, no Order of the Day or Notice of Motion 
be taken after half-past Twelve of the clock at night, with respect to which Order 
or Notice of Motion a Notice of Opposition or Amendment shall have been printed 
on the Notice Paper, or if such Notice of Motion shall only have been given the 
next previous day of sitting, and objection shall be taken when the Notice is called. 


Surriy—Committee upon Monday next. 


Surrty—Rerort—Resolutions [March 14] reported “a ..» 108 
After short debate, Resolutions agreed to. 


LORDS, MONDAY, MARCH 18. 


Hieu Covrt or Justice Bui—Svurreme Covrr or Apprat Brrr—Lerrers 
OF THE JUDGES—Question, Lord Westbury; Answer, The Lord Chancellor 104 


And afterwards Copy of Observations of the Lord Chief Justice of 
England, the Master of the Rolls, and Mr. Justice Lush, on these Bills 
ordered to be laid before the House. (No. 57.) 


Treaty or WasHineton— TrisunaL or ArsiTRaTion (GENEVA) — THE 
Inprrect Craims—TuEe Necotiations—Question, The Earl of Malmes- 
bury ; Answer, Earl Granville ei .. 105 

Army RE-orRGANIZATION—THE BRIGADE OF Gianre-< Oeenvetiiiie, Question, 

Lord Colville of Culross ; — The _— of Ripon :—Debate 
thereon Py a -- 106 
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COMMONS, MONDAY, MARCH 18. 


Army—CHARGES ON THE REVENUES OF werent eer. Mr. Fawcett ; 
Answer, Mr. Cardwell : 

IrELanp — Bank Hoxmays Aor — Question, Mr. Vanes; " Anewer; The 
Attorney General for Ireland ‘ ‘ie 

Licensine Brr—Question, Mr. Locke ; ihawibes, Mr. ends 

Care CoLony AND Narar—Incrorrarton OF iin acct Mr. Gilpin; ; 
Answer, Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen ; 

Scortanp—CuurcHEs AND Manses—Question, Mr. Finniv;  Rieiersie The 
Lord Advocate 

TreLaAnp— DRAINAGE ‘dik aaelion, Viscount Lietithied Diiliee Mr. eis 

Army—GeEneERAL Starr Department—New ARMY Tapreeunieelietiains, 
Sir Harry Verney, Mr. Vance, Colonel Loyd aaa Answers, Mr. 
Cardwell 

Pusiic Heattu Bui—Question, Sir Massey Loves: newer, Mr. Stansfeld 

Army—Recimentat Promorions—Questions, maa Arbuthnot; Answers, 
Mr. Cardwell :—Debate thereon 

Law—Sratutory Derciarations—Question, Miieued Bury; Answer, The 
Attorney General wie 

Inp1a—Pension to Lapy Mayo—Question, “Mr. Gibeseds Answer, Mr. 
Gladstone 

TREATY oF WAsHINGTON — Taseuear OF Aanornaston (Guava) —THE 
Inprrect Crariws—TuHE CorrEsPONDENCE—Observations, Mr. Gladstone 

Army—Tue Bricapvre or Guarps—Question, Mr. Montague Guest; Answer, 
Mr. Cardwell 

Epvcation Bru (Scoruanp)—Tizz Bator Siesrclieaatiens Mr. indi 
Answer, Mr. Gladstone’ .. om be “a 


Surriy—Order for Committee read ; Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair :”— 


ADMIRALTY ORGANIZATION—Navy EstmMaTEsS—RESOLUTION— 
Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words ‘‘the organization of the Admiralty, as settled by the Order in Council of 
January 14th 1869, has tended to the disadvantage of the Naval Service, and‘requires 
reconsideration by Her Majesty’s Government,”—(Mr. Corry,)—instead thereo 

Question proposed, ‘That the words proposed to be left out stand part of 
the Question :”—After long debate, Moved, ‘That the Debate be now 
adjourned,”’—(Sir James Elphinstone : :)—After further short debate, 

Question put :—The House divided ; Ayes 23, Noes 90 ; Majority 67. 

Question, “‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand part of the 

Question,” put, and agreed to. 


Main Question, ‘‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair,” put, and 
agreed to. 


SUPPLY—considered in Committee. 
Committee report Progress; to sit again upon Wednesday. 


Master and Servant (Wages) Bill [Bill 65]— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,”—(Mr. Winterbotham) 
After short debate, Motion agreed to :—Bill read a second time, and 
committed to a Select. Committee. 
Ways and Means— Resolutions [March 15] reported, and agreed to :—Bill ordered (Mr. 
Dodson, Mr. mest’ of the —* Mr. ponent ern and read the first 
time 


Land Transfer (Scotland) Bill—Onderd (The Lond Ado, Mr. Adan) prevent 
and read the first time [Bill 89] Pa 
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Observations, Lord Cairns, anal. Lord dake 6 ; Reply, The Lord’ 
Chancellor .., 222 


Acts of Uniformity Amendment Bill (No. 43)— 
Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read 2*,”—(The Lord Archbishop os 
Canterbury) sie 225 
After short debate, Motion agreed to:—Bill read 2* accordingly, and. com- 
mitted to a Committee of the Whole House on Thursday next. 


Deans and Canons Resignation Bill (No. 48)— 


Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read 2*,”—(Zhe Lord Archbishop of 
Canterbury) + 230 

After short debate, Motion agreed to:—Bill read 2° accordingly, and 
committed to a Committee of the Whole House on Thursday next. 


Marriages (Society of Friends) Bill (No: 30)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*,”—( The Lord Romilly) 232 
After short debate, on Question, That (‘now’) stand part of the 

Motion? their Lordships divided ; Contents 14, Not-Contents 13; 
Majority 1 :—Resolved in the A firmative : :—Bill read 2* accordingly, and 
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[ March 19.]} 


Crvi List—Mortion ror Returns— 


Moved, “ That there be laid before this House, Returns showing the duties of the auditor 
(or deputy auditor) of the Civil List, to whom he makes his Reports, and a Copy of 
such Reports for each year since the accession of Her Majesty : 

Of the Directions or Warrants issued by the Treasury under section 9 of the Civil List 
Act, specifying the classes from which the savings arose, and the classes to which 
they were transferred, for each year since the accession of Her Majesty : 

Showing the income and expenditure of the Civil List from the accession of Her Majesty 
to the present time : 

Of all offices held in connection with the Court which have been abolished since the date 
of the Report of the Committee of 1837-8 : 

List of all charges formerly borne by the Civil List or hereditary Revenues which have 
been transferred to the Consolidated Fund or yearly Estimates since the accession of 
Her Majesty : 

Returns showing the amounts charged on Estimates since the commencement of the present 
reign for fees on installation, robes, collars, and badges, royal presents, passages or 
conveyance of ‘distinguished personages,’ funerals of members of the Royal Family, 
the coronation, journeys of Her Majesty, building, draining, repairing, furnishing, 
and fitting up of Palaces, ceremonials connected with the Court, allowances and clothing 
for trumpeters, fees to watermen, payments to the Marshal of the Ceremonies and to 
the Lord Chamberlain : 

Of the services of the Royal Yachts during the last ten years : 

Showing, for each year since the accession of Her Majesty, the gross amount of the 
income arising from the Duchy of Lancaster, and also the amount in each year paid 
over to the Keeper of Her Majesty’s Privy Purse : 

And, showing, for each year since the accession of Her Majesty, the gross amount of the 
income arising from the Duchy of Cornwall, and also the amount in each year paid over 
for the use of His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales,”—(Sir Charles Dilke) 


After debate, Motion made, and Question proposed, ‘‘ That this House do 
now adjourn,” —(Mr. Dillwyn :)—Question put :—The House divided ; 
Ayes 23, Noes 261; Majority 238. 

After further debate, Original Question put :—The House divided ; Ayes 2, 
Noes 276; Majority 274. 

Division List, Ayes sl gi 


Municipal Corporations (Borough Funds) Bill [Bill 55j]— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,”—(J/r. Leeman) 


After short debate, Motion agreed to:—Bill read a second time :—After 
further short debate, Bill committed to a Select Committee. 


Vaccination Acts Amendment Bill—Ordered (Mr. Pease, Mr. Leeman, Sir Thomas 
Chambers) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 91] ren 


Local Government Board (Ireland) Bill—Ordered (The Marquess of Hartington, Mr. 
Attorney General for Ireland) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 90] aa 


COMMONS, WEDNESDAY, MARCH 20. 


Treaty or Wasuineron —TrrsunaL or ArsirraTion (GenEvA)—THE 
Inprrect CLaims—TxHEe CorrEsPponDENCE—Questions, Mr. Horsman, 
Lord John Manners; Answers, Mr. Gladstone me Ke 


University Tests (Dublin) Bill [Bill 9)]— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,”—(Mr. Fawcett) 
After debate, Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “ this House, though desirous of dealing with the subject of University Education 
in Ireland, is of opinion that any measure relating to that question should be established 
upon a secure and permanent basis, and for that purpose should be brought in upon the 
responsibility of Her Majesty’s Government, and that no measure of University 
Education in Ireland can be satisfactory, just, or permanent which does not afford to 
all Her Majesty’s subjects in that Country the right of attaining University degrees 
without the violation of their conscientious opinions,’—(Mr. Synan,)—instead thereot 
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[March 20.} 

University Tests (Dublin) Bill—continued. 

Question proposed, “That the words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question :””—After further long debate, Moved, ‘‘ That the Debate 
be now adjourned,”—(The O’ Donoghue : :)—Question put :—The House 
divided ; Ayes 24, Hoss 281; Majority 257. 

Question again proposed, ‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand 
part of the Question :”’—Debate arising ; and it being after a quarter 

efore Six of the clock, the Debate stood adjourned till Zo-morrow. 


Municipal Borough Acts Amendment Bill—Ordered (Sir William Hutt, Sir John 
Hanmer) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 92] Sis 


Custody of Infants Bill—Ordered (Mr. William Fowler, Mr. Andrew Johnston, Mr. 


Mundella) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 93] 


New Trials in Criminal Cases Bill—Ordered (Mr. M‘ Mahon, Mr. Butt, Mr. Reiheld, 
Mr. Staveley Hill, Sir George Jenkinson) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 94] 


Municipal Corporations, &c. (Disposition of Penalties) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Ser- 
jeant Simon, Mr. Melly, Mr. Birley, Mr. Rathbone, Mr. Cawley, Mr. Rerccrcty: at 
sented, and read the first time [Bill 95] eee 


LORDS, THURSDAY, MARCH 21. 


APPELLATE JURISDICTION—SUPREME CoURT OF eceeneseb inane Observa- 
tions, The Lord Chancellor 


Ecclesiastical Courts and Registries Bill (Nos. 15, 28, 50)— 
Bill read 3* (according to Order) ee 
After debate, Bill passed, and sent to the Commons. 


Church Seats Bill (#.u.]—Presented ( The Earl Nelson) ; read 1* (No. 59) 
Trish Ratpways— 


Moved that there be laid before this House, Copies of any recent communications to the 
Board of Trade or any other department of Government from grand juries in Ireland, 
relating to proposed sales of Railways or amalgamations of Railway Companies ; and to 
ask whether the Government object to lay before Parliament the information respecting 
the value of Irish Railways obtained by Captain Tyler under the authority of Govern- 
ment,—( The Marquess of Clanricarde :)—Motion (by leave of the House) withdrawn. 


COMMONS, THURSDAY, MARCH 21. 


Recorp OrricE—Murtination oF Documents—Question, Mr. Beresford 
Hope ; Answer, Mr. Baxter 

Master anp Servant (WaGEs) his Queatbeh, Mr. Pulker: Answer, 
Mr. Bruce 

Crviz SERVICE Divicisie tees Mr. Vanes Warden Mr. Wea, 
Answers, Mr. Baxter 

Army—Gwun-Cotron at WALTHAM Aimar —Gineation, Sir Henry Salwin- 
Ibbetson ; Answer, Mr. Cardwell ‘ 

Post OrricE—Tue Late PostmasTER AT Swnmnes~Chaestion, Mr. Cetlogun: ; 
Answer, Mr. Monsell me “ies 

Army ReE-orGANIZATION— REGULAR AND AUXILIARY Fonoes — Question, 
Mr. White ; Answer, Mr. Cardwell : } 

Army—EAstTER VOLUNTEER Review—Question, Mr. White ; Answer, Mr. 
Cardwell Pi eee 

Mepricat Act, 1858—Question, Dr. Lush ; Answer, Mr. W. E. Forster 

Navy—-H.M.S. ‘‘ Artapne”—Questions, Mr. Graves, Mr. Barnett, Mr. 
Bouverie; Answers, Mr. Goschen : 

ForzEIGN Orrice—Forrion SERVICE MessEencEers—Question, Mr. Monk ; 


Answer Viscount Enfield .. se wi y 
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[March 21.] Page 
Comace Aor, 1870 —Cormvace or Sitver ror Oanapa—Question, ‘Colonel 
Tomline ; Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer .. 398 
Tue Inpimsn Anmy—Fretp Orricers’ Rermement— Question, Colonel 
Barttelot; Answer, Mr. Grant Duff Me 898 
! Post Orrice (TELEGRAPHS) CoMPENSATIONS —Question, Mr. Dimsdale ; : 
Answer, Mr. Monsell ba 899 
Forricn OrricE—PeEnsions To Wipows oF Connie —Cuaiiblan, Colonel 0. 
Lindsay; Answer, Viscount Enfield - .. 9899 
Army Re-oreanizaTion — Miurrary Mar or Boxanp—Question, Mr. 
Raikes ; Answer, Mr. Cardwell ; 899 
TREATY OF St ciceniegs—Clasniins Snails Mr. W. M. Paretene Avaire, 
Mr. Gladstone 400 
THe INTERNATIONAL no Senee “Omovzan—Quostons, Mr. 
Baillie Cochrane ; Answers, Mr. Gladstone 401 
Rvussta — RumovreD REBUILDING OF Guasspoec:~Ciuestion, enh Eustace 
Cecil; Answer, Viscount Enfield na .. 401 
Unsust WeicuTs AND MEAsuRrEs—Question, Mr. Giss Answer, Mr. 
Chichester Fortescue os 402 
PaRLIAMENT—PRrIvVATE Binh Lrorstarton—Question, Mr. Price ; ; Anewer, 
Mr. Dodson .. 402 
Nava Kevibireenioion Can Aanemmares —Obeeevation, Mr. Chaaien's 
Reply, Sir James Elphinstone 403 
ApmiraLty OrcANIzZATION—OasE oF Mr. Ruzp—Personal Baplanaiion, Mr. 
Hunt :—Short debate thereon i ne .. 403 


Suprty—Order for Committee read ; Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair :?— 


Navy Estmates—Navat ADMINISTRATION—THE ApMIRALTY—RESOLU- 
Tron—Amendment proposed, 
To leave out from the word “ That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“while a clear and comprehensive scheme of Naval Administration will meet with 
the support of this House, any plan which does not finally settle the future conduct 
of Naval affairs on a firm and intelligible footing, will fail to meet the circumstances 
which have arisen from the faulty legislation which now calls for such extensive alter- 
ations,”—(Sir James Elphinstone, )—instead thereof 408 
Question proposed, ‘That the words proposed to be left out stand part of 
the Question :’”"—After short debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn 


Main Question, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair,” put, and 
agreed to. 


SUPPLY—considered in Committee—Navy Estmares. 
(In the Committee.) 

(1.) 61,000 Men and Boys, Sea and Coast Guard Services, including 
14, 000 Royal Marines. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, ‘‘ That 61,000 Men and Boys be 
employed in the Sea and Coast Guard Service for the year asd 
March 31, 1873,”—(Mr. Goschen) - ee 426 

After long debate, Vote agreed to. 

(2.) £2,674,145, Wages, &e. 

Resolutions to be reported Zv-morrow ; Committee to sit again Zb- 


morrow. 
Royal Parks and Gardens Bill [Bill 17)— 
Bill considered in Committee [Progress 8th March] ' 476 


After-short time spent sonnet Committee report Progress ; ; -to sit again 


To-morrow, 
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[March 21.] Page 
Parish Constables Abolition Bill—Ordered (Mr. Hibbert, Mr. Sanaa —- 
and read the first time [Bill97] _... ove 481 


— and Tenant (Irelaud) Act, 1870, Amendment Bill—Ordered (The Mar- 
< zen 2 Mr, Attorney we for ee —* and read the first 
so [Bill 98) oe §482 
LORDS, FRIDAY, MARCH 22. 


APPELLATE JuRISDICTION—SuPREME Court or AppEat—Observations, The 


Lord Chancellor 482 
Bitts RELATING TO IneLanp—Question, The Marquess of Olanricarde 
Answer, The Earl of Dufferin 483 
Bankruptcy (Ireland) Amendment Bill (No. 1) 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2",”—(Zhe Lord O’ Hagan) 484 


Motion agreed to:—Bill read 2* accordingly, and committed to a Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on Thursday the 11th of April next. 


Debtors Ireland) Bill (No. 52)— 
Bill read 2* (according to Order), and committed to a Committee of the 


Whole House on Thursday the 11th of April next. me 485 
Epvcation — Scooo. Boarps— Question, Observations, The Marquess of 

Salisbury ; Reply, The Marquess of Ripon 486 
Treaty oF WasHincton— TRIBUNAL OF ARBITRATION (Gunzva)— THE 

Inprrect Crarms—Question, Observations, The Earl of Derby; Reply, 

Earl Granville :—Debate thereon 488 
Covrts or QuarTER Szssion (InzLanp)— Question, Observations, Lord 

Westbury; Reply, Lord O’Hagan Se. és .. 501 


CieRks OF THE PzAce (IRELAND)—ADDRESS FOR A RETURN— 


Moved, an Address for—“ Return of the number and names of the clerks of the 
peace of the several counties, cities, and towns in Ireland who are ex officio re- 
gistrars of the courts of quarter session, and their residences, and which of them 
perform their duties in person and which by deputy, and the amount of the salary and 
other emoluments received by each clerk during the year 1871, and which of such clerks 
and deputies respectively are attornies,”—({ The Lord Westbury.) 


Motion agreed to. 
Bishops Resignation Continuance Bill [=.1.] os - 
Bill (by Leave of the House) withdrawn 506 
Bishops Resignation Act (1869) Perpetuation Bill [H.L 1— Pr (The Lord 
Archbishop of Canterbury) ; read 1* (No. 61) ove we 507 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners Trusts Bill — (The Marquess bd 
Salisbury) ; read 1* (No. 63) ave ée 507 


Naturalization Bill [1.u.]}—Presented (The Lord Chnintie’ ; read 1* (No. 64) «os 807 


COMMONS, FRIDAY, MARCH 22. 
PaRLIAMENT—PRIvaTE LecisLation—REsoLuTIon— 

Order read, for resuming Adjourned Debate on Question [15th March], 

“That, in the opinion of this House, the system of Private Legislation calls for the 

attention of Her Majesty’s Government, and requires reform,”—(Mr. Dodson.) 

Question again proposed :—Debate resumed 507 

Moved, ‘‘That the Debate be now adjourned,”—(I/r. Leeman : :)—After 
debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Amendment proposed, after the word “ attention,” to insert the words “‘ of 
Parliament and,”—(Mr. Chichester Fortescue :)—Question, ‘‘ That those 
words be there inserted,” put, and agreed to:—Main Question, as 
amended, put, and agreed to. 


VOL, COX. [rump seres.] [ ¢ ] 
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[ March 22. 


Epvucation—Trainine CortEces—Question, Mr. Samuelson; Answer, Mr. 
W. E. Forster 3 


Poor Law—OCase or JoHn Tovxy—Question, Me: G. Pemvelis Answer, Mr. 
Stansfeld 


Army RE-oRGANIZATION—QUARTERMASTERS OF ‘Moans— Question, Colonel 
Corbett ; Answer, Mr. Cardwell ; 

Piniei~<-Bicsaimacisit OF iain &c.—Question, Mr. oe Answer, Mr. 
Bruce 

MeErTrRopoLis—RoBBERIES AT THE aren esimcwene Mvsnva—Question, 
Mr. Beresford Hope; Answer, Mr. W. E. Forster 

PARLIAMENT—CovntTING THE HovsE—Question, Observations, Mr. Bowring; 
Reply, Mr. Speaker :—Short debate thereon 


Suppty—Order for Committee read; Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair : »— 


TrELAND—DeErry CELEBRATIONS—REsOLUTION—Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “ That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “the conduct of Her Majesty’s Government in prohibiting the Derry celebra- 
tions, while allowing party demonstrations in Dublin and Cork, evinced a spirit of par- 
tiality which, in the opinion of this House, is highly to be condemned,” ~— 
Wilitam Johnston, )—instead thereof 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words moo to be left out cslead part of 
the Question : ’’—After long debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Desians For THE New Law Courts—ReEsoivution— 
Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “ That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “in the opinion of this House, the designs prepared by Mr. Street for the New 
Building of the Courts of Justice are — and ought not to be executed,”— 
(Mr. Cavendish Bentinck,)—instead thereof 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words neni to be left on stand part of 
the Question : ”—After short debate, Amendment and Original Motion, 

‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair,” by leave, withdrawn :— 
Committee deferred till Monday next. 


Law or Rative (IreLanp)—Sztecr Commrrree— 

Moved, ‘‘ That the Select Committee on the Law of Rating (Ireland) do 
consist of Seventeen Members,”—(Mr. William Ormsby Gore :)—After 
short debate, Question put:—The House divided; Ayes 7, Noes 29; 
Majority 22. 


Satmon Fisuertes (No. 2) Brrr—Select Committee nominated :—List of the 
Committee - 


Defamation of Private Character Bill—Ordered (Mr. Raikes, Mr. Cross, Mr. 
Denman) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 99] «as ove 


Municipal Franchise (Ireland) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Butt, Mr. Patrick Smyth) ; pre- 
sented, and read the first time [Bill 100] ove 


Municipal Privileges (Ireland) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Butt, Mr. Patrick Smyth) ; = 
sented, and read the first time [Bill 101] se “ 


LORDS, MONDAY, MAROH 25. 


Their Lordships met ;—and having gone through the Business on the 
Paper, without debate— [House adjourned. ] 
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COMMONS, MONDAY, MAROH 25. Page 
TurnPIKE Roaps—Question, Mr. Miller; Answer, Mr. Bruce i. OB 
EcotEstasticaAL Commission — THE REDUNDANT List — Question, Colonel 
Beresford ; Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer .. 591 
Merrrororis—THe Weturneton Monument—Question, Mr. Goldsmid ; An- 
swer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer .. 592 
Army ReE-orGanizaTion — Minirra Apsvrants — Questions, Mr. Raikes, 
Colonel Wilson-Patten ; Answers, Mr. Cardwell 592 
GERMANY AND Traty—ALLEGED TrEATY—Question, Mr. Otway; Answer, 
Mr. Gladstone 593 
Cumva—Port or Krunacoow — Question, Mr. " White ; Answer, Viscount 
Enfield i! 593 
CrimmnaL Law—Oase or Mr. Joun GoopERED ‘AND THE Potice—Questions, 
Mr. Yorke, Mr. Osborne ; Answers, Mr. Bruce, Mr. Speaker 594 
Army RE-ORGANIZATION—STAFF SERGEANTS OF Mizs11a—Question, Colonel 
Corbett ; Answer, Mr. Cardwell ; 596 
AssAssINATION OF THE GOVERNOR GENERAL oF InptA — Pension To Lavy 
Mayo—Question, Lord Ronald Gower; Answer, The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer .. 596 
Navy — Liresoats—Question, Mr. Baillie Cochrane ; Answer, Mr. Shaw 
Lefevre a 597 
INTERNATIONAL CONVENTION OF 1864—Question, Mr. Grieve; Answer, The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer 598 
Navy — Tue “Artapne” — Cuirrorp’s Sarery Farts — : Questions, Mr. 
Bouverie; Answers, Mr. Shaw Lefevre .. 598 
PaRLIAMENT — ORDER OF Business — Questions, Sir Henry Hoare, Mr. 
Scourfield; Answers, Mr. Gladstone Ze .. 599 
Pariiament—THE Easrer Vacation—Morton For ADJOURNMENT— 
Moved, That the House, at its rising to-morrow, do adjourn till Thursday, 
the 4th of April,—(Ir. Gladstone) ‘ 600 
Tuanxscivinc Day — ARTIZANS IN THE Wootwicn Arsenat—Question, 
Sir James Elphinstone ; Answer, Mr. Cardwell 600 
Royat Parks AND GARDENS Brrt—Observations, Mr. Monk ; Reply, Mr. 
Gladstone :—Short debate thereon 601 
University Tzsts (Dustin) Brr—Observations, Mr. Maguire ; Reply, 
Mr. Faweett .. 602 


Motion agreed to :—House, at its rising to-morrow, to adjourn till Thursday, 
4th of April. 


WAYS AND MEANS—Tue Frnanciat Starement— 

Ways anp Mzans considered in Committee .. 603 

Financial Statement of Zhe Chancellor of the Exchequer ‘on moving the 
First Resolution. 

“That, towards raising the Supply granted to Her Majesty, there shall be charged, col- 
lected, and paid for one year, commencing on the sixth day of April, one thousand 
eight hundred and seventy-two, for and in respect of all Property, Profits, and Gains 
mentioned or described as chargeable in the Act passed in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
years of Her Majesty’s reign, chapter thirty-four, for granting to Her Majesty Duties on 
Profits arising from Property, Professions, Trades and Offices, the following Rates and 
Duties (that is to say) : 

For every Twenty Shillings of the annual value or amount of all such Property, 
Profits, and Gains (except those chargeable under Schedule (B) of the said Act), 
the Rate or Duty of Four Pence ; 

And for and in respect of the occupation of Lands, Tenements, Hereditaments, and 
Heritages chargeable under Schedule (B) of the said Act, 

For every Twenty Shillings of the annual value thereof; 

In England, the Rate or Duty of Two Pence; and 

In Scotland and Ireland respectively,the Rate or Duty of One Penny Half-penny ; 
Subject to the provisions contained in section three of the Act of twenty-sixth Victoria, 
chapter twenty-two, for the exemption of persons whose whole Income from every source 
is under One Hundred Pounds a-year. 

After long debate, Resolution agreed to. 

Other Resolutions moved, and agreed to: to be reported upon Thursday 4th 

April :—-Committee to sit again upon Zhursday 4th April. 
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[March 25.] 


Parliamentary and Municipal Elections Bill [Bill 21] and 
Corrupt Practices Bill [Bill 22]— 
Considered in Committee [Progress 14th March] oe ve 
PARLIAMENTARY AND Mownicrpat Exxcrions Brir— 
Clause 1 (Nomination of candidates for parliamentary elections. ) 
After some time spent therein, Committee report Progress ; to sit again 
upon Monday 8th April. 


Game Laws—Setect CommitrEE— 
Moved, ‘That the Select Committee on the Game Laws do consist of 
Nineteen Members ,’—(Mr. Secretary Bruce) 
After short debate, Moved, ‘‘That the debate be now adjourned,’ (Mr. 
Brand, )—put, and agreed to :—Debate adjourned till Friday 5th April. 


Marine Mutiny Bill—Ordered (Mr. Sein, Mr. Goschen, Mr. eneititil presented, and 
read the first time ... eee 


Land Rights and Deeds (Scotland) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Gordon, Mr. Charles Dai- 
rymple, Sir Graham Montgomery) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 103] ose 


Municipal Corporations (Wards) Bill—Ordered = Winterbotham, Mr. Secretary 
Bruce) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 102] . ot on 


COMMONS, TUESDAY, MARCH 26. 


Army —Murary AcapemMy at Wootwich — Question, Mr. Eastwick ; 
Answer, Mr. Cardwell 

Peace Preservation Act (Tmt.asm)—Dowpats—Question, Mr. Callan ; ; 
Answer, The Marquess of Hartington .. 

Army—Gun Corron—BricHTon ee Lord Elcho ; Answers, 
Mr. Cardwell : 


Harzour Derences—REsoLuTion— 


Moved, “‘ That it is expedient that whatever coast defences are required for the secarity 
of the Port of Leith and the Metropolis of Scotland, and of the great commercial 
harbours of the United Kingdom, should be immediately proceeded with 2 —( Mr. Mache) 


After short debate, Question put, and negatived. 


University Tests (Dublin) Bill [Bill 9j]— 

Order read, for resuming Adjourned Debate on Amendment proposed to 
Question [20th March], ‘“ That the Bill be now read a second time.” 

Question again proposed, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand 
part of the Question :””—Debate resumed 

After debate, Question put:—The House divided ; Ayes 94, Noes 21; 
Majority 73 :—Main Question put, and agreed to :—Bill read a second 
time, and committed for Tuesday 23rd April. 


Agricultural Children Bill—Ordered (Mr. Clare Read, Mr. Pell, Mr. Akroyd, Mr. Kay- 
Shuttleworth, Mr, Kennaway) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 104] 


COMMONS, THURSDAY, APRIL 4. 


Navy—-Dockxyarp Accounts—Question, Mr. esate ; Answer, Mr. Shaw 
Lefevre a és ‘ 

Army REGULATION ine TO THE Biean~Ghanition, Colonel 
Anson ; Answer, Mr. Cardwell 


; Meare Tit Rank—Majsor GENERAL PUD WE Wek Colonel ions . 


Answers, Mr. Cardwell mae os 
INTERNATIONAL CONVENTION oF 1864—MrEMOoRIAL OF illans Terai 
Question, Mr. Grieve; Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
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[April 4.] Page 


Ways anp Means—Resolutions [March 25] reported “cs 735 


Motion made, and Question proposed, ‘‘ That the said Resolutions be now 
read a second time : ”— 


Nationa, ExpenpirurRE—Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “‘ That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “in the opinion of this House the National Expenditure is capable of further 
reduction consistently with the safety and good government of the country, and that it 
is desirable that such expenditure should be reduced accordingly, i in order that the 
taxation of the people and the public debt may be diminished in a larger measure than 
is proposed in the said Resolutions,”—(Mr. Vernon Harcourt,)—instead thereof ... 735 
Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand part of 
the Question: ’? — After long debate, Question put:— The House 
divided ; Ayes 78, Noes 35; Majority 43. 


Main Question put, and agreed to :—First Two Resolutions read a second 
time, and agreed to. 
Third and Fourth Resolutions (Duties on Coffee and Chicory) 772 
After short debate, Resolutions read a second time, and amended by i in- 
serting the words ‘‘from and after the first day of May, one thousand 
eight hundred and seventy-two : ’’—Resolutions, as amended, agreed to. 
Fifth Resolution (House Duties—Exemption of Warehouses, &e. ) Pe 
After short debate, Resolution read a second time, and agreed to. 
Sixth Resolution (Duties on Tea) read a second time, and agreed to. 
Bill ordered (Mr. Dodson, Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. Baxter) ; 
presented, and read the first time [Bill 106.] 


Court of Chancery (Funds) Bill [Bill 43]— 

Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,” —(Mr. Baxter) .. %%74 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the word ‘‘now,” and at the end of 
the Question to add the words ‘upon this day six months,”’—(r. 
Crawford.) 

After debate, Question put, ‘‘ That the word ‘now’ stand part of the 
Question :”” —The House divided; Ayes 89, Noes 37; Majority 52: 
—Main Question put, and agreed to :—Bill read a second time, and com- 
mitted for Friday 19th April. 


Royal Parks and Gardens Bill [Bill 17]— 
Bill considered in Committee [Progress 21st March | 799 
After short time spent therein, Bill reported ; as amended, to be con- 
sidered upon Thursday next, and to be printed. [Bill 105.] 


SUPPLY—considered in Committee—Crvit Service EstTmates. 
(In the Committee.) 


(1.) Resolved, That a sum, not exceeding £1,772,850, be granted to Her Majesty, on 
account, for or towards defraying the Charge for the iments — en to the 
31st day of March 1873: «. 808 

[Then the several Services are set ‘forth A 

(2.) Resolved, That a sum, not exceeding £85,000, be granted to Her Majesty, on 
account, for or towards defraying the Charge of the Post Office Telegraph Service, 
to the 31st day of March 1873. 

Resolutions to be reported To-morrow ; Committee to sit again Zb- 
morrow. 


COMMONS, FRIDAY, APRIL 5. 
Epvcation—Music mv Trarninc CoLtecEs anp Scnoors—Question, Mr. 


Reed; Answer, Mr. W. E. Forster 812 
THE PRINCE OF WALES AND THE Porz—Question, Mr. Newdegate ; Answer, 

Mr. Gladstone pax’ OES 
Army REsERVE Force—Question, Mr. Muntz; " Answer, Mr. Cardwell .. 813 


Army — THE Se Sir Edmund Lacon ; ; Bestest Mr. 
Cardwell Ae .. 813 
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[April 5.] 


Suprrty—Order for Committee read; Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘ That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair :”— 


Navy—Acoment To THE Boats oF THE “ ARIADNE ’’—REsoLUTION— 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “That” to the end of the Question, in order to add 
the words “in the opinion of this House, it was and is the duty of the Commis- 
sioners of the Admiralty to provide Her Majesty’s ships afloat with a due supply 
of Life Boats, and with efficient apparatus for lowering their boats at sea in areal 
—(Mr. Bouverie,)—instead thereof “ee 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question:”? — After debate, Amendment, by leave, with- 
drawn. 


ArmMy—REcRUITING FOR THE RoyAL Saag tec aes Observations, 
Colonel North; Reply, Mr. Cardwell as dis 


Main Question, ‘‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair,” put, and 
agreed to. 


SUPPLY—considered in Committee—Crvit Service Estimates. 


(In the Committee.) 
(1.) £37,170, to complete the sum for the House of Lords Offices—After short debate, 
Vote agreed to 
(2.) £40,899, to complete the sum for the House of Commons Offices —After short debate, 
Vote agreed to 


(3.) £46,269, to complete the sum for ‘the Treasury Department. —After short debate, 
Vote agreed to wee 

(4.) £68,024, to complete the sum for the Home Office. —After short debate, Vote 
agreed to 

(5.) Motion made, and Question proposed, “That a , sum, not exceeding £53,485, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary to defray the Charge which 

will come in course of payment during the year ending on the 31st day of March 1873, 
for the Salaries and Expenses i in the — of Her Majesty’s Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs ” 

Motion made, and Question proposed, “That the Item of £500, being an Allowance 
to the Permanent. Under Secretary of State for the Management of the Secret Service 
Fund of the Foreign Department, be omitted from the proposed Vote,”—(Mr. 
Rylands :)—After short debate, Question put :—The Committee divided ; Ayes 19, 
Noes 41 ; Majority 22:—After further short debate, Original Question put, and 
agreed to. 


Resolutions to be reported upon Monday next; Committee to sit again 
upon Monday next. 


Public Health Bill [Bill 48]— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,’”—(Mr. Stansfeld) .. 
After debate, Question put, and agreed to :—Bill read a second time, 

and committed for Friday 26th April. 

Master anp Servant (Waces) Brr—Committee nominated :—List of the 

Committee as 


COMMONS, MONDAY, APRIL 8. 


IntanpD REvENvE Orricers—ExxcroraL Disasiiry—Question, Mr. Monk; 
Answer, The Attorney General 
NATIONAL DestT—Question, Mr. Cubitt; Answer, The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer 
Enpowep ScHoots Act—Scuemes—Question, ‘Mr. Dixon ; ; " Answer, Mr. 
W. E. Forster 
. Cra Law—TicuporneEv. LvsuincTon—Prosecution or THE “CLAIMANT”? 
FoR Persury—Question, Mr. Neville-Grenville ; Answer, The atid 
General an 
FraNcE—RE-IMPOSITION OF PassrorTs—Question, Lord Eustace Cecil ; 
Answer, Viscount Enfield .. 
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[Aprit 8.] 
Sparmv—Cuivese Coors ry Cvsa—Question, Mr. T. Hughes; Answer, 
Viscount Enfield os Kes as pa 
Intanp Revenve—Sramp Disrrisvtors—Question, Mr. Macfie; Answer, 
Mr. Baxter et aia ov ti 
PREVENTION oF Crimes Act, 1871—Dzaters mv Orp Metar—Question, 
Mr. Bowring; Answer, Mr. Bruce ip ca = 
PENSION TO THE OounTEss or Mayo—Questions, Lord Ronald Gower, 
Mr. Osborne; Answers, The Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. 
Gladstone ‘ es re 2% te 
PaRLIAMENT— Pusiic Bustness—Observation, Mr. Gladstone 


ComMiITTEE oF Ways anpD Mzans—Resignation oF Mr. Dopson— 

Order for Committee read ; Motion made, and Question proposed, ‘‘ That 
Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair : ”— 

Observations, Mr. Dodson, Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Disraeli nee 

Conracious DisEases Brru—Caui or THE Hovse—Observations, Sir John 
Trelawny; Reply, Mr. Bruce Se 

Motion agreed to. 

House in Committee. 

Moved, ‘‘ That Mr. Bonham-Carter do take the Chair,”—(r. Gladstone.) 

Motion agreed to; and Mr. Bonnam-Carrer having taken the Chair— 


Ways anp Mrans—considered. 
After short time, the Committee report Progress; to sit again upon 
Wednesday. 


Parliamentary and Municipal Elections Bill [Bill 21} and 
Corrupt Practices Bill [Bill 22]— 
Considered in Committee [Progress 25th March] 
PARLIAMENTARY AND Mountcrpat Exxctions Bui— 
Clause 2 (Poll at elections. ) 
After some time spent therein, Committee report Progress; to sit again 
upon Thursday. 


Supriy—Report—Resolutions [April 5] reported 
After short debate, Resolutions agreed to 


Game Laws—Serect CommirTeEze— 

Order read, for resuming Adjourned Debate on Question [25th March], 
‘That the Select Committee on the Game Laws do consist of Nineteen 
Members,”—(r. Secretary Bruce.) 

Question again proposed :—Debate resumed _... és 

After short debate, Amendment proposed, to leave out ‘‘ Nineteen,” and 
insert ‘‘ Twenty-one,” —(Mr. Anderson, )—instead thereof. 

Question, ‘‘ That ‘ Nineteen’ stand part of the Question,” put, and 
negatived. 

Question, ‘‘That ‘Twenty-one’ be inserted, instead thereof,” put, and 
agreed to. 

Main Question, as amended, put, and agreed to. 

Committee nominated :—List of the Committee me aa 

Loans to Infants Bill—Ordered (Mr. Mitchell Henry, Mr. Headlam, Mr, Scourfield, 
Mr. Gilpin, Mr. Maguire) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 107] 


LORDS, TUESDAY, APRIL 9. 


FRaNcE—Passports—DeEporTaTION OF FRENcH SuBsEcTs TO ENGLAND— 
Questions, Observations, Earl Stanhope, The Earl of Malmesbury; 
Reply, Earl Granville 66 pre me ai 

Army RE-ORGANIZATICN—THE BricADE or Guarps—Questions, Observa- 
tions, The Duke of Richmond; Reply, The Marquess of Ripon :— 
Short debate thereon me re - ‘Ke 
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COMMONS, TUESDAY, APRIL 9. 


Mertroronitan Street ImprovEMENTS Brrx—PetiT1onws— 

Moved, “That all Petitions presented against the Metropolitan Street Improvements 
Bill be referred to the Select Committee on the Bill; and such of the Petitioners as 
pray to be heard by themselves, their Counsel, or agents, be heard upon their Peti- 
tions, if they think fit, and Counsel heard in favour of the Bill against the said 
Petitions ; but the Committee is to be at liberty to require any of such Petitioners 
to combine together in their opposition, so as to limit the number of separate satiety 
by Counsel or agents,”—(Mr. Hinde Palmer) pre ese 

After debate, Question put:—The House divided; Ayes 108, Noes 150 ; 
Majority 42. 

Sumpruary Law—Hicu Price or Meat—Question, Mr. Muntz; Answer, 
Mr. Gladstone .. 

Ex-Lorp Crancettors—ArprrraTions—Question, Mr. Eykyn ; Answer, 
The Attorney General se 

Army—Inp1a—Royat Horse Arriztery—Question, Sir Charles Wingfield ; 
Answer, Mr. Grant Duff 

Inpuu—33 Vicor. c. 3—Emproyment or Natrves iv Tae Orv Service— 
Question, Sir Charles Wingfield ; Answer, Mr. Grant Duff a 

Inp1A—GRIEVANCES OF INDIAN OFFICERS—Bonvus CoMPENSATION—Questions, 
Sir James Elphinstone; Answer, Mr. Grant Duff aa 

Stave Trape in THE Perstan Guir — Question, Mr. Eastwick ; Answer, 
Viscount Enfield 

Post OrricE — Tue Pactric Srarion — Question, Sir James Elphinstone ; } 
Answer, Mr. Monsell 

METROPOLITAN BoarD OF Worxs—Srreer IPRoveMENTs—Question, Lord 
John Manners; Answer, Colonel Hogg .. ; es 


WAKEFIELD Prison —(EMPLOYMENT oF Convict Laneva) — Mosine FOR A 
Setect CommirrEr— 

Moved, ‘That a Select Committee be appointed to investigate and report upon the 
alleged unfair competition by the employment of Convict Labour in Prisons, and the 
prices at which the product of such Labour is sold, especially with reference to Wake- 
field Prison,”—(Colonel Beresford) ... oes eee ove 

Amendment proposed, 

To add, at the end of the Question, the words ‘‘and that the Committee have power to 
inquire also into the character of the labour now enforced in the county, borough, and 
convict prisons of Great Britain, and the extent in which such labour is productive as well 
as reformatory,”—(Mr. Kennaway.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘That those words be there added :”—After short 

debate, Amendment and Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Eytar, anp SETTLEMENT oF Lanp—REsoLuTIoN— 

Moved, “ That, in the opinion of this House, the present state of the Law as to the entail 
and strict settlement of land discourages the investment of capital in the development of 
agriculture, to the great injury of all classes of the people, and increases the compli- 


cation of titles, and the expense and atid incident to the transfer of real oe 
Wiliam Fowler)  .. ove 


After debate, Question put :—The House divided ; Ayes ‘81, Noes 103; 
Majority 22. 
Statutory DecuaratTions—Mortion ror A SELEcT CommMITTEE— 


Moved, “That a Select Committee be appointed to inquire into the subject of Statutory 
Declarations and the’abuses to which they are liable,”—(Mr. Stapleton) ove 


The Motion not being seconded— 


Bastardy Laws Amendment Bill—Ordered (Mr. Charley, Mr. Thomas “ee Mr. 
Eykyn, Mr. Whitwell) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 109] ... 


COMMONS, WEDNESDAY, APRIL 10. 


‘Sites for Places of Worship and Schools Bill i 2}— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,”—(Mr. Morley) .. 


After short debate, Motion agreed to :—Bill read a second time, and com- 
mitted for Wednesday next, 
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Poor Law (Scotland) Bill [Bill 35|— 
Moved, ‘That the Bill be now read a second time,”—(Mr. Craufurd) .. 1084 


After debate, Motion agreed to :—Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Tuesday 14th May. 


Sunday Trading (Metropolis) Bill [Bill 44)— 

Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,”—(Mr. J. G. Talbot) 1068 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the word ‘‘now,” and at the end of 
the Question to add the words “upon this day six months,”—(r. 
Taylor. 

After shest debate, Question put, ‘‘ That the word ‘ now’ stand part of the 
Question :”—The House divided; Ayes 40, Noes 69; Majority 29 :— 
Words added :—Main Question, as amended, put, and agreed to :—Bill 
' put off for six months. 


West Indies (Incumbered Estates) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Si ta Mr. 
Baxter); presented, and read the first time [Bill 110] - 1073 


LORDS, THURSDAY, APRIL 11. 
Franc—E—Passports—Question, Earl Stanhope; Answer, Earl Granville 1073 


Justices of the Peace Qualification Bill (No. 19)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*,”—( The Earl of Albemarle) .. 1074 
Amendment moved, to leave out (‘‘now,”’) and insert (‘this day six 
months,” )—( The Earl Beauchamp.) 
After short debate, on Question, That (‘‘now”’) stand part of the Motion ? 
their Lordships divided ; Contents 26, Not-Contents 36; Majority 10: 
—Resolved in the Negative ; and Bill to be read 2* this day six months. 


War Orrice—Army Acents’ Orerxs (IrELAND)— Morton ror CoRRE- 
SPONDENCE— .. 1083 


Moved, “ That there be laid before the House, Copies of the Correspondence which had 
passed between the War Office and the Treasury on the subject of pensions and annuities 
to the clerks employed by Army Agents in Ireland who had lost their means of livelihood 
in consequence of the War Office Regulations which came into force on the Ist of 
October, 1871,”—( The Viscount Midleton) ive Be «+» 1083 


After short debate, Motion agreed to. 
COMMONS, THURSDAY, APRIL 11. 


Water Suprrry (Merrororis)—Question, Mr. Kay-Shuttleworth; Answer, 


Mr. Chichester Fortescue .. .. 1084 
Toe Mint—Stiver CormacE FoR Canapa — Question, Colonel Tomline ; 
Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer .. 1086 
Poor Law Mepicat Orricers—CaseE or Mr. Gruss—Questions, Dr. Lush, 
Mr. Brady ; Answers, Mr. Hibbert “ .. 1086 
Army RE-oRGANIZATION—REGIMENTAL Grovrinc—Question, Mr. Ridley; 
Answer, Sir Henry Storks .. .. 1087 
Forzton Orrick — TRANSLATIONS or Foreign Documents — Question, 
Observations, Mr. Bowring ; Reply, Viscount Enfield .. .. 1087 
Burtpine anp Frrenpty Socretres—Question, Mr. Gourley; Answer, Sir 
Stafford Northcote .. 1088 
FRIENDLY SocteTIEs (Scorzanp)—Tax RzcrstTRAR’s Orrice—Question, Mr. 
Anderson; Answer, Mr. Bruce .. 1089 
Treaty oF WASHINGTON—TRIBUNAL oF ARBITRATION (Gznzva)—Notice of 
Question, Mr. Disraeli 4 .. 1090 


France—Passports—Question, Mr. Hodgkinson ; Answer, Mr. Gladstone 1090 
CrminaL Law—Tue Park Lane Murper—Question, Mr. H. R. Brand; 
Answer, Mr. Bruce ‘a ee 7 «» 1090 
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Considered in Committee [Progress 8th April] 
PARLIAMENTARY AND Monicrpat Exxctions Brir— 
Procedure at Elections. 
Clause 2 (Poll at elections.) 
After some time spent therein, Committee report Progress; to sit again 
To-morrow. 
Monicrpat Corporations (Borovan Funps) Brrr—Committee nominated :-— 
List of the Committee 


Party Processions (Ireland) Act Repeal Bill— Ordered ( The iis of Hartington, 
Mr. Attorney General for Ireland) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 112] 

Pensions Bill—Ordered (Mr, Baxter, Mr. Chancellor ¢ the Exchequer) ; presented, and 
read the first time [Bill 113] eee F 


LORDS, FRIDAY, APRIL 12. 


APPELLATE JURISDICTION—SUPREME Oourt or AppEat—Observations, The 
Duke of Richmond; Reply, The Lord Chancellor " 


Ratuways (IrELAND)—Morion For Parers— 


Moved, That there be laid before this House, Copies of any recent communications to 
the Board of Trade or any other department of Government from grand juries in Jre- 
land, relating to proposed sales of Railways or otanelandan of Railway enone, 
—( The Marquess of Clanricarde) eee 


After short debate, Motion agreed to: Return wiered, 
Marriages (Society of Friends) Bill (Nos. 30-70)— 
House in Committee (according to Order) a 
Proviso agreed to, and added to the clause. 
Amendments made ; the Report thereof to be received on Thursday next ; 
and Bill to be printed as amended. (No. 70.) 


Naturalization Bill (No. 64)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*,”—( Zhe Lord Chancellor) 
Motion agreed to: —Bill read 2* accordingly, and committed to a Com- 
mittee of the Whole House Zo-morrow. 
TREATY oF WasHINGTON — TRIBUNAL oF ARBITRATION (GENEVA) — THE 
British Counter CasE—Question, Observations, Earl ee a 
Earl Granville :—Debate thereon ‘ 


COMMONS, FRIDAY, APRIL 12. 


Post Orrice—Post Carps—Question, Mr. Dickinson ; Answer, Mr. Monsell 
Tue Paciric Istanps—H.M.S8. ‘“ Rosarto ’’—Question, Admiral Erskine; 
Answer, Mr. Goschen A 
TREATY oF WAsHINGTON — TRIBUNAL OF ARBITRATION (Geneva) — Tue 
British Counter Case — Question, Mr. Rathbone; Answer, Mr. 
Gladstone :—Short debate thereon 
Army—New Barracks—MArRIED Sorprers—Question, Mr. Muntz; Answer, 
Mr. Cardwell 


ELEMENTARY EpvcaTIon Act—Scxoot Boarp Exxctions—Question, Mr. 
Richard ; Answer, Mr. W. E. Forster 
_ SPAIN—OHINESE IN Cusa—Question, Mr. Gilpin ; Answer, Viscount Enfield 
Intanp Revenve—Lecacy anp Succession Dury Department—Question, 
Colonel Barttelot ; Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
PoLYNESIAN IsLANDERS—Question, Mr. Eastwick; Answer, Mr. Knatchbull- 
Hugessen ,, - ee - ee ef 
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Sverry—Order for Committee read; Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘ That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair :””— 


Treaty OsiicaTions OF INTERVENTION — Motion ror AN ADDRESS— 

Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word ‘‘ That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “an humble Address be presented to Her Majesty, praying that She will be 
graciously pleased to take the needful steps for withdrawing from all Treaties 
binding this Country to intervene by force of arms in the affairs of other nations,” 
—(Sir Wilfrid Lawson,)—instead thereof dus ove ee 

Question proposed, ‘‘That the words proposed to be left out stand 
part of the Question :””— After long ditiate: Question put: — The 

House divided; Ayes 126, Noes 21; Majority 105. 

Tue Internationat Soctery—Observations, Mr. Baillie Cochrane ; Reply, 

Mr. Bruce :—Debate thereon 6 =A ei 

PaRLIAMENT—SELEcT CommirreEs—Irish Mrempers— Observations, Mr. 

Pim ; Reply, The Marquess of Hartington :—Debate thereon .. 1210 


Main Question, ‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair,’ put, and 
agreed to. 


1151 


1183 


Supriy—considered in Committee. 
Committee report Progress ; to sit again upon Monday next. 


Parliamentary and Municipal Elections Bill [Bill 21]— and | 
Corrupt Practices Bill [Bill 22]— 
Considered in Committee [Progress 11th April] iz .. 1214 
PARLIAMENTARY AND Mounicrpat Execrions Bur— 
Offences at Elections. 


Clause 3 (Offences in respect of ballot boxes and ballot papers.) 
After some time spent therein, Committee report Progress ; to sit again 
upon Monday next. 


Royal Parks and Gardens Bill [Bill 17|— 


Bill, as amended, considered .. ae By .. 1224 
After short debate, Amendments made :—Bill to be read the third time 
upon Monday next. 
Ways anp Mzeans— 
Considered in Committee :—Resolutions agreed to; to be reported upon Monday next ; 
Committee to sit again upon Monday next ee ae ee 12297 
Juries Bill—Ordered (Mr. Attorney General, Mr. Solicitor General) ; presented, and 
read the first time [Bill 114] hee das ied ee 1227 
LORDS, MONDAY, APRIL 15. 
APPELLATE JURISDICTION—SuPREME Court or AppEAL—RESOLUTION— 
Moved to resolve, That it is expedient that one Imperial Supreme Court of Appeal be 
established which shall sit continuously for the hearing of all matters now heard by way 
of Appeal before this House or before the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, 
and that the Appellate Jurisdiction of this House be transferred to such Supreme Court of 
Appeal,”—( The Lord Chancellor) ... ove eve - 1228 


After debate, further debate adjourned sine die. 


Cierks oF THE PeAcE—(Enetanp AnD Wates)—Morion ror 4 Rerurn— 


Moved, “ An Address for Return of the Salaries and emoluments received by Clerks of the 
Peace in England and Wales, distinguishing between sums paid by the county treasurer 
and sums received in the shape of fees on an average of three years,’—(The Viscount 
Midleton) eee ef : eee -=— eee 1251 


Motion agreed to. 
Prison Ministers Bill [u.1.]—Presented (The Duke of Cleveland) ; read 1* (No.72) w. 1253 
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COMMONS, MONDAY, APRIL 15. Page 
Epping Forest (No. 1) Bill (by Order)— 
Order for Second Reading read .. 1258 


After short debate, Bill read a second time, ‘and committed. 


Metage of Grain (Port of London) Bill (by Order)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,’—(Mr. Crawford) 1254 
After short debate, Motion agreed to :—Bill read a second time, and com- 
mitted. 

Moved, “That it be an Instruction to the Committee to provide for the abolition of 
compulsory Metage, whether by weight or measure ; and also to provide for the abolition 
at a time to be fixed by the Committee of any tax or charge imposed or to be imposed 
on corn or grain imported into London other than charges made for services duly 
rendered and voluntarily accepted,”—(Mr. Chichester Fortescue.) 


After further short debate, Motion agreed to. 
Merropotis—Asinapon Street—Question, Mr. W. H. Smith; Answer, Mr. 


Ayrton 1263 
ExcHEQUER Recerpts—Question, “Mr. White ; " Answer, The Chancellor , of 

the Exchequer 1263 
Army Re-orcaxzation — Mma Starr PEnstons — Question, Major 

Walker; Answer, Mr. Cardwell .. 1263 


Aruy—Tue 97H Lancers—Sus-LrevTENANT Trrpe—Questions, Mr. Holms, 
Colonel Gilpin; Notice of Motion, Colonel Anson; Answers, Mr. 


Cardwell fe 1264 
Anwy—New Barracks—Marrrep Sorprers—Question, Major Arbuthnot ; 

Answer, Mr. Cardwell af 1265 
Master AND SERVANT (WAGES) Brz—Question, Mr. Brogden ; Answer, 

Mr. Bruce... 1266 
Earnines oF AGRICULTURAL Lapourers—Question, Mr. White ; ; Answer, 

Mr. Stansfeld 1266 


TREATY oF WasHINGToN—TRIBUNAL oF ARBITRATION (Gunzva)—Counrer 
Case anp StaremMent—Questions, Mr. Disraeli, Mr. Percy Wyndham ; 


Answers, Mr. Gladstone :—Short debate thereon 1266 
Tue Inrernationat Socrery—Question, Mr. Barclay ; Answer, Mr. Baillie 

Cochrane :—Short debate thereon .. 1268 
Licensine Brrt—Question, Mr. Hardcastle ; Answer, Mr. Bruce .. 1269 


Parliamentary and Municipal Elections Bill [Bill 21] and 
Corrupt Practices Bill [Bill 22]— 
Considered in Committee [Progress 12th April] re .. 1269 
PARLIAMENTARY AND Municrpat Execrions Brur— 
Offences at Elections. 
Clause 3 (Offences in respect of ballot boxes and ballot papers). 
Clause 4 (Infringement of secrecy) 1282 
After long time spent therein, Committee report Progress ; to sit again 
upon Thursday. 
Railway Rolling Stock (Distraint) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Muntz, Mr. Pim, Mr. 
Anderson) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 116] - 1304 
Bank Notes Bill— Considered in Committee :—Resolution agreed to, ei reported :—Bill 
ordered (Sir John Lubbock, Mr. Backhouse, Mr. Muntz, Mr. Robert Fowler, Mr. 
Kinnaird); presented, and read the first time [Bill 117] ose - 13804 
Factories Hours of Labour Bill—Ordered (Mr. Mundelia, Mr. Anderson, Mr. Morley, 


Mr. Philips, Mr. Thomas Hughes, Mr. Carter, Mr. Richard Shaw, Mr. Hinde Palmer, 
Mr, Armitstgad) ; presented, er read the first time [Bill 118] ace «» 1304 


LORDS, TUESDAY, APRIL 16. 


. Treaty or Wasnineton — TripunaL or Arsprrration (GENEVA) — THE 
British Counter CaszE—Observations, Earl Granville . . .. 1804 
Counter Case presented (by Command) and ordered to lie on the Table. 
North America, No. 4 (1872). 
Correspondence and Declarations, No. 5 (1872). 
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Church Seats Bill (No. 59)— 

Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*,”—( The Earl Nelson) . 1305 

After short debate, on Question? agreed to; Bill read 2* accordingly, and 
committed to a Committee of the Whole House on Thursday, the 25th 
instant. 

Deans and Canons Resignation Bill (Nos. 48-75)— 

Bill read 3* foneeting to beep: with the Amendments; further Amend- 
ments made .. . 1309 

On Question, That the Bill do pass ? 

After short debate, Bill passed, and sent to the Commons. 

Intoxicating Liquor (Licensing) Bill— 

A Bill for regulating the sale of ncaa sei see (Zhe Earl 
of Kimberley) -- 1811 

After short ps Bill read 1*. (No. 78. y 

Supreme Court of Appeal Bill [«.t. er ee Lord nearness ; read 18 
(No. 77) eve «+ 1827 
COMMONS, TUESDAY, APRIL 16. 
Navy—Harsoursor ReruceE—FiteEy—Question, Lord Claud John Hamilton; 
Answer, Mr. Goschen ny 1828 
University Tests (Dusim) Bri—Question, Mr. Faweett ; " Answer, Mr. 
Gladstone 1328 
Purcuasz or Ratiways BY THE Srarz—Question, Mr. Jacob Bright ; 
Answer, Mr. Chichester Fortescue ; . 1829 
TREATY oF WASHINGTON —'TRIBUNAL oF ARBITRATION ( (Gunzva)—THE 
Inprrect Cams — eevee Mr. Gladstone:— Short debate 
thereon : si . 1330 
Loca, TaxaTion—ReEsoLuTion— 

Moved, “ That it is expedient to remedy the injustice of imposing Taxation for National 
objects on one description of property only, and therefore that no legislation with 
reference to Local Taxation will be satisfactory which does not provide, either in whole 
or in part, for the relief of occupiers and owners in counties and boroughs from charges 
imposed on ratepayers for the administration of justice, police, and lunatics, the ex- 
penditure for such purposes being almost entirely re of local control,”—{ Sir 
Massey Lopes) pee «- 1331 

Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the first word ‘“‘ That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “while it is desirable to relieve Ratepayers, in whole or in part, from payments 
for national purposes not under local control, and to abolish, as far as may be practicable, 
exemptions from liability to rates, it is important, with a view to the progress of 
legislation for sanitary and other local purposes, that rates for new objects, instead of 
falling directly on the occupiers of rateable property, should be distributed in England, 
as in Scotland and Ireland, equitably between the ‘owners and the occupiers,”—(Sir 
Thomas Acland,) —instead thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words io prevores to be left out stand part of 
the Question :’’ — After lon ate, Question put :—The House 
divided ; Ayes 259, Noes 159; roles 100 :—Main Question, put, and 
agreed to. 

Division List, Ayes and Noes . 1404 
Albert and European Life Assurance essen Chasen 
Bill [Bill 8]— 
Order for Committee read . 1407 


After short debate, Motion made, and Question, “That Mr. Speaker 
do now leave the Chair,” put, and negatived :— Committee deferred 
till Friday 3rd May. 
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Spirituous Liquors (Retail) Bill [Bill 11]— 

Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,” — (Sir Henry 
Selwin-Lbbetson) 1409 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the word “ now,” and at the end of 
the Question to add the words ‘upon this day six months,’ '—( Sir 
Robert Anstruther :)—Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word ‘now’ stand 
part of the Question.” 

After long debate, It being a quarter before Six of the clock, the Debate 
stood adjourned till To-morrow. 


County Courts (Small Debts) (No. 2) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Bass, Mr. Robert Fowler, 


Mr. Fawcett, Mr. West) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 121] oe 1459 
Sanitary Works (Ireland) Bill—Ordered (Sir John festa Mr. _ presented, and 
read the first time [Bill 122] os «+ 1460 


LORDS, THURSDAY, APRIL 18. 


TREATY oF WasHINGTON— TRIBUNAL oF ARBITRATION (GENEVA) — THE 
CouNnTER analican Se nrH a —North America No. 5. 
(1872) ay .. 1460 


Union of Benefices Act Amendment Bill (No. bikes 


Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read 2*,”—(Zhe Lord Bishop of London) 1460 
After short debate, Motion agreed to: Bill read 2? accordingly, and 
referred to a Select Committee. 


And, on Monday, April 22, Committee nominated :—List of the Committee 1468 


Bankruptcy (Ireland) Amendment Bill (No. 51)— 
Order of the Day for the House to be put into Committee, read . 1468 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Order be pata 5 and that the Bill be referred to a 
Select Committee,”—( The Marquess of Clanricarde.) 
After short debate, Motion agreed to; Order discharged ; and Bill referred 
to a Select Committee. 


Debtors (Ireland) Bill (No. 52)— 
Order for the House to be put into Committee on this Bill also read and discharged, and 
Bill referred to a Select Committee. 
And, on Monday, April 22, Committee nominated :—List of the Committee «+» 1470 


Marriages (Society of Friends) Bill (No. 29)— 
Amendments reported (according to Order) .. ws .. 1471 
After short debate, Bill to be read 3° on Tuesday next. 


COMMONS, THURSDAY, APRIL 18. 


University Tests (Dustin) Bui—Observations, Mr. Fawcett .. 1472 


Navy—Posr Orrice Money Orpers—Question, Sir John Hay; fen, 
Mr. Goschen , F 


THe ReEcorD Odie Siete, Lost John lide p reneat Mr. Ries: 1473 
Beer and OrpEer Licenses—Question, Mr. Cawley ; Answer, Mr. Bruce .. 1474 


Boarp oF Pustic Woras ee eee Mr. Synan; Answer, Me. 
Baxter oa .. 1475 
TREATY OF Wissen Seinen: OF Auurraation (Gunava) — Tax 
; British Counter Oasz — Question, Mr. Percy 5 ase Answer, 
Mr. Gladstone 


Pustic Heartu Bna.— Question Sir Charles Adderley; Answer, Mr. 
Gladstone .. .. 1476 
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CanapAa—TrEATY oF WasHiIneTon—Question, Mr. W. M. Torrens; Answer, 
Mr. Gladstone 1477 
GERMANY AND FRANCE— AttxcED THREATENING Nore — ~ Question, Sir 
Henry Hoare; Answer, Mr. Gladstone .. 1478 
Navy—Tue “Mromra” Commission — Question, Lord Henry Lennox ; ; 
Answer, Mr. Goschen = . 1478 
ASSASSINATION OF THE GoVERNOR GENERAL or Inp1a—Pznston To Lavy 
Mayo—Observations, Mr. Gladstone ; Reply, Mr. Osborne .. 1479 
Parliamentary and Municipal Elections Bill [Bill 21] and 
Corrupt Practices Bill [Bill 22]— 
Considered in Committee [Progress 15th April] os .. 1481 
PARLIAMENTARY AND Mownicrpat Exections Brir— 
Offences at Elections. 
Clause 4 (Infringement of secrecy) as si .. 1481 
Division List, Ayes and Noes ‘ “ .. 1508 
Amendment of Die. 
Clause 5 (Division of counties and boroughs into polling districts) .. 1520 
After some time, Committee report Progress; to sit again upon Monday 
next. 
Royal Parks and Gardens Bill [Bill 17|— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read the third time,”—(Mr. Ayrton) .. 1587 


Amendment proposed, to leave out the word “now,” and at the end of 
the Question to add the words “‘upon this day six months,”—(r. 
T. E. Smith.) 

After short debate, Question put, ‘‘That the word ‘now’ stand part of 
the Question :’”’—The House divided ; Ayes 114, Noes 19; Majority 95: 
—Main Question put, and agreed to:—(Queen’s Consent signified :)— 
Bill read the third time, and passed. 


Masters and Workmen (Arbitration) Bill—-Ordered (Mr. Mundella, Mr. William 


Henry Smith, Mr. Morley, Mr. Thomas Brassey, Mr. A dermners pats presented, and 
read the first time [Bill 123] one - 1542 


Landlord and Tenant (Ireland) Act (1870) Asdibitiiied (No. 2) Bill —Ordered 
(The Marquess of Hartington, Mr. chad General + Ireland) ; enanianes and read 


the first time [Bill 124] - 1542 
Gas and Water Orders Confirmation ne Te (Mr. Arthur Peel, Mr, Chichester 
Fortescue) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 125] one «+ 1542 


LORDS, FRIDAY, APRIL 19. 
Prayer Book (Shortened Services) Bill—now ) 
Act of Uniformity Amendment Bill (Nos. 43-60)— § 
Amendments reported (according to Order) . .. 1548 
Amendments made :—Bill to be read 3* on Monday next, and to be printed 
as amended. (No. 80). 


Ecclesiastical Commissioners Trusts Bill (No. 63)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*,”—( Zhe Marquess of Salisbury) .. 1544 
After short debate, Motion and Bill (by Leave of the House) withdrawn. 


COMMONS, FRIDAY, APRIL 19. 
Report oF ComMITTEE on Drpromatic Service—Question, Mr. W. C. 


Cartwright; Answer, Viscount Enfield .. .. 1546 
Navy—THE “ Mromra ” Commisston—Str ALEXANDER Mrz —Question, 
Sir John Hay; Answer, Mr. Goschen ... 1547 


Army (Inpra)—Royat Horse Arrinitery—dQuestions, Major Arbuthnot ; 
Answer, Mr, Grant Duff ., — ee .» 1548 
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Locat TaxaTion—Question, Mr. Corrance; Answer, Mr. Stansfeld 
Water Svurrry (Merropouis) — Question, Dr. Brewer; Answer, Mr. 
Chichester Fortescue = Ag Se 
Poor Law Mepicat Orricers—CasE or Mr. Garne—Qusstion, Mr. Brady ; 
Answer, Mr. Stansfeld Ke 
TREATY OF WasHINGTON — TRIBUNAL OF ARBITRATION (Gunzva) — THE 
a, Srares’ Counter CasE—Question, Mr. Disraeli; Answer, Mr. 
adstone a 


Suprty—Order for Committee read; Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair :”"— 


Spamn—S.tavery rv Cusa—ReEsotvtion—Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “an humble Address be presented to Her Majesty, praying Her Majesty that 
She will be graciously pleased to urge upon the Spanish Government the fulfilment, 
without further delay, of those Treaty obligations in respect to the Slave Population 
of Cuba which have been so long neglected,” —(Mr. Thomas Hughes,)—instead thereof 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question :”—After debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Currency Laws—Resotution—Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “ That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “in the opinion of this House, it is expedient that, as far as practicable, equal 
laws should prevail throughout Great Britain and Ireland, and that Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment should forthwith bring in a Bill to regulate and reform the Currency Laws 
of the United Kingdom, so as that the same system should prevail and be a igo 
in every part of the realm,”—(Mr. Delahunty,)—instead thereof 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand part of 
the Question :”"—After debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Jews 1n Roumanta—Morion For an Appress—Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “an humble Address be presented to Her Majesty, praying that there may 
be laid before this House, Copies of any Correspondence respecting the condition and 
treatment of the Jews in Roumania and Servia which have passed between Her Ma- 
jesty’s Secretary of State and Her Diplomatic in Abroad, =~ the 5 ay 
year,’—(Sir Francis Goldsmid,)—instead thereof . 


Question proposed, ‘That the words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question : ”—After debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Navy Estmates—Observations, Sir John ~ Reply, Mr. Goschen :— 
Short debate thereon es 


Main Question, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker do now ‘dco the Chair,” put. ont 
agreed to. 


SUPPLY—considered in Committee—Navy Estrimates— 
(In the Committee. ) 


(1.) £1,062,269, Victualling and saithiinn Seamen and Marines.— 
After debate, Vote agreed to : 
Votes 3 and 4 postponed. 

(2.) £72,741, Scientific Departments of the Navy.—After short debate, 
Moved, * That the Chairman do report Progress, and ask leave to sit 
again,” —(Sir James Elphinstone:) — After further short — 
Motion, by leave, withdrawn :—Vote agreed to % 

(3.) £16,110, Martial Law, agreed to. 

(4.) £111, 297, Miscellaneous Services.— After short debate, Vote 
agreed to ee ° 

Resolutions to be reported upon Monday next ; ‘Committee to ‘sit again upon 

Monday next, 
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Municipal Corporations (Wards) Bill [Bill ee 
Order for Committee read as .. 1617 


Moved, “ That it be an Instruction to the Conntalaann, that they have qe, by means of 
the cumulative vote, to provide for the proportional representation of the Town Council 
on the Aldermanic Bench,”—{Mr. Collins.) 


After short debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Bill considered in Committee, and reported; as amended, to be considered 
upon Monday next. 


LORDS, MONDAY, APRIL 22. 


Treaty or Wasuincton —Trisunat or ArpirratTion (GENEVA) — THE 
Inprrzct Ciamms — Notices—The Duke of Richmond, The Lord 
Buckhurst .. ‘ . 1619 


AppREss FOR CoRRESPONDENCE— 

Moved that an humble Address be presented to Her Majesty for, Copies of any corres- 
pondence which has taken place between Her Majesty’s Government and the Government 
of the United States, or with the Minister of the United States in this country, relative 
to the presentation of the Counter-Case by Her Majesty’s Government to the Arbitration 
Tribunal at Geneva, or, if no correspondence has taken place on this subject, a minute 
of the conversations on this head referred to by Her Majesty’s Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs in his speech in this House on Friday the 12th instant,—( The Lord 
Oranmore and Browne.) 


After short debate, Motion (by Leave of the House) withdrawn. 


Navy—Mecara Commissioners’ Report—Question, Observations The Earl 
of Lauderdale; Reply, The Earl of Camperdown :—Short debate thereon 1624 


Private Brirs— 

Ordered, That no Private Bill brought from the House of Commons shall be read a 
second time after Tuesday the 18th day of June next: 

That no Bill authorizing any inclosure of lands under special report of the Inclosure 
Commissioners for England and Wales, or confirming any scheme of the Charity Com- 
missioners for England and Wales, shall be read a second time after Friday the 21st day 
of June next: 

That no Bill confirming any provisional order shall be read a second time after Friday the 
21st day of June next : 

That wt a Bill shall have passed this House with amendments these orders shall not 
apply to any new Bill sent up from the House of Commons which the Chairman of Com- 
mittees shall report to the House is substantially the same as the Bill so amended. 
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Locat Taxation—Rezrort or THE SANITARY estas sap nace: Sir 


Massey Lopes ; Answer, Mr. Stansfeld .. .. 1629 
Scottanp—Law or Entam—Question, Mr. R. W. Duff ; adele Mr. 
Gladstone .. = ‘ .. 1630 
Tue Russtan War— British Graves IN THE CRIMEA — Queiian: Lord 
Elcho; Answer, Mr. Cardwell .. 1630 
BoarD OF ‘Posto Works (InELanp)—Question, Mr. Synan ; Answer, Mr. 
Baxter ‘s ; .. 1631 
Epvcation (ScoTLanD) Buax—Haw-roe Factory ScuooLs—Question, Sir 
Robert Anstruther; Answer, The Lord Advocate Lig .. 1681 
Epvucation (ScorzanD) Bmuit—Question, Mr. Baillie Cochrane; Answer, 
The Lord Advocate A .. 1631 
Inroxicatine Liquors Brit—Question, Mr. Craufurd ; Answer, Sir Robert 
Anstruther .. ; .. 16382 
Army—Tue AvuTuMN Maxcrovnas—Question, Lord Elcho ; ; i Raia Mr. 
Cardwell as .. 1682 
ConVENTUAL AND Monastic Inersrovions—Question, Mr. Candlish ; Answer, 
Mr. Newdegate ° ee -- 1632 
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Corrupt Practices Bill [Bill 22]— 
Considered in Committee [Progress 18th April] 
PARLIAMENTARY AND Municipat Erections Bu1r— 

Amendment of Law. 


Clause 5 (Division of counties and boroughs into polling ee 


Clause 6 (Use of school and public room for poll) 
Clause 7 (Conclusiveness of register of voters) 


Duties of Returning and Election Officers. 


Clause 8 (General powers and duties of returning officer) 


Clause 9 (Keeping of order in station) 
Clauses 10 and 11 agreed to. 

Miscellaneous. 
Clause 12 (Prohibition of disclosure of vote) 
Clauses 13 to 15, inclusive, agreed to. 


Application of Part of Act to Scotland. 


Clause 16 (Alterations for application of Part I. to Scotland) 
Clause 17 (Alterations for application of Part I. to Ireland) 
Clause 18 (Provisions as to polling districts and polling places in Treland) 


Committee report Progress ; to sit again upon Thursday. 


Pacific Islanders Protection Bill [Bill 45]— 
Bill considered in Committee 


After short time spent therein, Bill reported ; "as amended, to be considered 


To-morrow. 


Epping Forest Bill [Bill 71]— 


Moved, ‘‘That the Order for the second reading be iid ohm 


Ayrton) 
Motion agreed to; Order discharged ; Bill withdrawn. 


Queen’s Bench (Ireland) Procedure aechienn teen Heron, Mr. phen presented, 
“ eo» 1675 


and read the first time [Bill 126] 


LORDS, TUESDAY, APRIL 23. 


TREATY OF WasHINGTON— TRIBUNAL OF ARBITRATION (GENEVA)—THE 
Unitep Stares Counter CasE — Observations, Earl Granville, The 


Duke of Richmond, Lord Buckhurst 


Counter-Case of the United States presented to the Tribunal of Arbitra- 
tion at Geneva under the provisions of the Treaty of Washington : 
Presented (by command), and ordered to lie on the Table.—North 


America (No. 6.) (1872.) 


Epping Forest Bill (1.1]—Presented (The Duke of St. Albans) ; read 1* (No. 82) 


COMMONS, TUESDAY, APRIL 23. 


TREATY oF WasuIncTon— TRIBUNAL OF ARBITRATION (GENEVA) — THE 


CountTER CasE—CoRRESPONDENCE— 


Copy presented,—of Counter Case of the United States, presented to the 
Tribunal of Arbitration at Geneva under the provisions of the Treaty 
of Washington, April 15, 1872 [by Command] ; to lie upon the Table. 


—North America (No. 6. 1872). 


IrELAND—Royat ReEsmeNcE—Question, Mr. Stacpoole; Answer, Mr. 


Gladstone 


Post Orrice Savines Banks Chine Bane. Hormays ‘Act—Question, 
. 1679 


Mr. J. G. Talbot; Answer, Mr, Monsell , 
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Hardy, Mr. Bouverie ; Answers, Mr. Gladstone . 1679 
Exrrapirion TREaTIEsS—FRance AND Bererum—Maxoverite Drxpiancs— 
Question, Sir George Jenkinson ; Answer, Viscount Enfield .. 1681 
TRELAND—QUALIFICATION FOR Lorps LizvrEnant—County CLarE—Question, 
Mr. H. A. Herbert; Answer, Mr. Gladstone . 1682 
THe Paotric TsLanps—H. M.S. ‘‘ Rosario ’’—Question, Admiral Erskine ; . 
Answer, Mr. Goschen 1683 
Merrorous—Hypz Parx—Tue Survpsery Grounps—Question, Mr. 
Bromley-Davenport; Answer, Mr. Ayrton . 1683 
Estates oF Bastarps— QveEEN’s Procror’s CHArGEs — ‘ Question, Mr. 
Anderson ; Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer .. . 1684 
CRIMINAL Law—THE AsHrorD MacistraTes—Question, Mr. Brady ; Answer, 
Mr. Bruce .. 1684 
University Tzsts (Dvsiin) But — Questions, The QO’ Donoghue, Mr. 
M‘Carthy Downing; Answers, Mr. Fawcett, Mr. Gladstone . 1685 
Post OrricE—ReEport on Sunpay Lanoon—Question, Mr. C. Reed ; Answer, 
Mr. Monsell .. és . 1686 
Monastic and Conventual Institutions Bill— 
Motion for Leave (Mr. Newdegate) . 1686 
After debate, Motion agreed to :—Bill for appointing Commissioners to 
inquire re apeciing Monastic and Conventual Institutions in Great 
Britain, and for purposes connected therewith, ordered (Mr. Newdegate, 
Mr. Holt, Sir Thomas Chambers.) 
Elementary Education Act (1870) Amendment Bill— 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“ That leave be given to bring in a Bill to repeal the — Clause of the ate 
Education Act, 1870,”’—(Mr. Candlish) + 1714 
After debate, Question put:—The House Meided: Ayes 115, Noes 316; 
Majority 201. 
Division List, Ayes and Noes . 1744 
Enpowep Scuooits anp Hosprrats (Scortanp)—AppreEss rok A Royau 
ComMission— 
Moved, “ That an humble Address be presented to Her Majesty, praying Her Majesty that 
She will be graciously pleased to issue a Royal Commission to inquire into the nature 
and amount of all endowments in Scotland, the funds of which are devoted to the main- 
tenance or education of young persons; also to inquire into the administration and 
management of any Hospitals or Schools supported by such endowments, and into the 
system and course of study respectively pursued therein, and to report whether any 
and what changes in the administration and use of such endowments are expedient, 
by which their usefulness and efficiency may be increased,”—(Sir Edward Colebrooke) 1747 


Amendment proposed, in line 5, after the word “ persons,” to insert the 
words ‘‘ or can rightly be made applicable thereto,”—(Mr. Parker.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words be there inserted : ”—After short 
debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Amendment proposed, 

To leave out the words ‘‘the maintenance or education of young persons,” in order to 


insert the words “ charitable or educational purposes,”—( The Lord Advocate,)—instead 
thereof. 


Question, ‘‘That the words proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question,” put, and negatived. 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words ‘ charitable or educational purposes’ 
be inserted, instead thereof: ’—After short debate, Debate adjourned 
till Thursday. 


Cashel Rock Bill— Ordered (Mr. Heron, Sir John Esmonde, Sir Colman O’ Loghlen, Colonel 


White, Sir John Gray); presented,and read the first time [Bill 128] ... oe 1753 
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TurKey—Tue Persian Guitr—Question, Mr. Eastwick; Answer, Viscount 
Enfield a .. 1758 
Unrversity Tests (Dusir) Bui—Txe Ixsrrveriox—Vore or ConrIDence 
—Question, Mr. Fawcett ; Answer, Mr. Gladstone Us .. 1754 
Public Health in Rural Places Bill [Bill 13]— 
Order for Second Reading read 1757 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Order of the Day for the second reading be discharged,” 
(Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson :)—After short debate, Order discharged ; 
Bill withdrawn. 


Religious Disabilities Abolition Bill [Bill 34]— 

Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,””—-( Sir Colman O’ Loghlen) 1760 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the word ‘‘now,”’ and at the end of 
the Question to add the words ‘upon this day six permene 
Thomas Chambers.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word ‘now’ stand part of the Question :’ 
After long debate, Moved, ‘‘That the debate be now fe eee _ 
(Mr. Waters :\—Question put, and negatived. 

Question again proposed, ‘‘That the word ‘now’ stand part of the 
Question : ”’—After further debate, it being a quarter before Six of the 
clock, the Debate stood adjourned till Zo-morrow. 


Metropolitan Buildings Act Amendment Bill—Ordered (Dr. Brewer, Mr. W. M. 


Torrens, Mr. M‘Arthur) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 130] ... 1798 
Offences against Women and Children Bill—Ordered (Mr. ee Mr, Eykyn) ; 
presented, and read the first time [Bill 131] bh «- 1798 


LORDS, THURSDAY, APRIL 25. 


Prison Ministers Bill (No. 72)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2",”’—( The Duke of Cleveland) .. 1798 
Amendment moved to leave out (‘‘now’’) and insert (“this day six 
months,”)—(Zhe Lord Oranmore and Browne.) 
After short debate, on Question, That (‘‘now’’) stand part of the Motion ? 
their Lordships divided ; Contents 58, Not-Contents 22 ; Majority 36: 
— Resolved in the Affirmative; Bill read 2° accordingly, "and. committed 
to a Committee of the Whole House on Monday next. 


Alteration of Boundaries of Dioceses Bill [«. oo (The Lord Archbishop 


of York); read 1* (No. 84) on 0 -- 1807 
Middlesex Registration Ame cunt Bill [us “resented - The Lord Truro); 
read 1*(No. 86) ass «- 1807 
COMMON, .4, APRIL 25. 


Thames Embankment (North) Bill— 

Moved, “That it be an Instruction to the Committee on the Thames Embankment, 
North, Bill, that they do hear the Mayor, Aldermen, and Commons of the City of 
London on their Petition in opposition to the Bill,”"—{ Mr. Crawford) .. - 1808 

After short debate, Question put:—The House divided ; Ayes 145, Noes 
154; Majority 9. 

Customs ’ DEPARTMENTS, LivErPoot—Question, Mr. Graves; Answer, Mr. 
Baxter ae .. 1811 

Pottce (IrELanD)—CHarceEs vor “ Exrra Force ”—Question, Sir Hervey 
Bruce ; Answer, The Marquess of Hartington oe 

PartiAMEnt—PrivaTe LecisLaTion—Question, Mr. Dodson ; Answer, Mr. 


Chichester Fortescue j .. 1812 
ArmMy—HERTFORDSHIRE Mrz111a—Question, Mr. Abel Smith ; Answer, Mr. 
Cardwell am .. 1812 


Pusuic Heatran Bur—Cravse 33—SranpaRD oF Purrry—Question, Mr. 
Dimsdale ; Answer, Mr. Stansfeld oe es .. 1813 
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Moved, ‘‘ That this House do now adjourn,”—(Mr. Fawcett) .. 1813 


After long debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


PaRLIAMENT—ORDER—RULES IN RESPECT OF cia gall eae, Mr. 
Newdegate; Reply, Mr. Speaker * .. 1847 


Parliamentary and Municipal Elections Bill Bill 21] and 
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Considered in Committee [Progress 22nd April ee .. 1849 
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Application of Part of Act to Scotland.— Application of Part of Act to Ireland. 


Part ITT. Misceriangovs. 


Repeal. 

Clauses 19 to 27, inclusive, agreed to. 

New Clause (Definition and punishment of personation). 

New Clause (Vote to be struck off for Rei ene, or undue 

influence) .. . 1858 

New Clause (Limit of the Act) .. 1867 

New Clause (Payment of expenses of Parliamentary Election) .. 1870 
After some time spent therein, Committee report Progress; to sit again 

upon Monday next. 


Enpowep ScHoors and Hospirats (Scortanp)—ApprEss FoR A Roya 
Commiss1on— 

Order read, for resuming Adjourned Debate on Amendment proposed 
to Question, as amended [osrd April], 

“That an humble Address be presented to Her Majesty, praying Her Majesty that She 
will be graciously pleased to issue a Royal Commission to inquire into the nature and 
amount of all endowments in Scotland, the funds of which are devoted to 
also to inquire into the administration and management of any Hospitals or Schools 
supported by such endowments, and into the system and course of study respectively 
pursued therein, and to report whether any and what changes in the administration and 
use of such endowments are expedient, by which their usefulness and efficiency may be 
increased,”—(Sir Edward Colebrooke.) 

And which Amendment was, to insert the words “charitable or educa- 
tional purposes”’ after the words ‘“ devoted to” in the Original Motion, 
—(The Lord Advocate :)—Question again proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted :”—Debate resumed 1878 

After short debate, Moved, ‘‘ That the Debate be now adjourned, __( Mp. 
James Lowther : :)—Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Question again proposed, “That those words be there inserted:’ 
Amendment and Original Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Corrupt Practices aero Sir Graham ree rs maine 


Mr. Gladstone . 1879 
Local Government thiiiteiini Bill—Ordered (Mr. Hibbert, Mr. + ne pre- 
sented, and read the first time [Bill 133] oa +» 1879 


LORDS, FRIDAY, APRIL 26. 
INTERNATIONAL Prison Concress, Lonpon—Questions, Observations, The 


Earl of Carnarvon; Reply, The Marquess of Lansdowne .. 1880 
Royal Parks and Gardens Bill (No. 79)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2",”—( Zhe Duke of St. Albans) 1882 


Motion agreed to:—Bill read 2* accordingly, and committed to a Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on Zuesday next. 
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PARLIAMENTARY AND Muniocrpat Exections Brir— 
New Clause (Voting papers for sick, infirm, or disabled persons.) 


New Clause (Seamen to record votes before proceeding to — .. 1940 
New Clause (Voting papers for out voters in counties) . .. 1942 
New Clause (Duration of Act) : Ws .. 1946 


First ScHEDULE. Parr I. 
Rules for Parliamentary Elections. 
After some time spent therein, Committee report Progress ; to sit again 
upon Thursday. 


Court of Chancery (Funds) Bill [Bill 43]— 
Committee as -- 1977 
After short debate, Committee deferred till To-morrow. 


Pensions Bill [Bill 113]— 

Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read the third time,”—(Mr. Baxter) .. 1977 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the word “now,” and at the end of 
the Question to add the words ‘‘ upon this day six months,”—(Ir. 
Hunt.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word ‘now’ stand part of the Question:” 
After short debate, Moved, ‘‘ That the Debate be now adjourned,” —( Sir 
Lawrence Palk,)—put, and negatived :—Main Question put, and agreed to: 
—Bill read the third time; verbal Amendment made :—Bill passed. 


Reformatory and Industrial Schools Bill— 
Order for the consideration of the Lords’ Amendments read aoe 
Lords’ Amendments considered. 
Moved, ‘‘That the Order be discharged,”—(Mr. J. G. Talbot :)—Motion 
agreed to:—Amendments laid aside. 


Reformatory and Industrial Schools (No. 2) Bill—Ordered (Mr. John Talbot, 


Viscount Mahon, Mr. Cowper); presented, and read the first time [Bill 134] » 1979 
Courts of Law (Scotland) Agents Bill—Ordered (The Lord — Mr. Adam); 
presented, and read the first time [Bill 135] ie + 1979 
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Correspondence with the Government of Canada in connexion with the 
appointment of the Joint High Commission and the Treaty of 
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able. 

Question, The Earl of Derby; Answer, Earl Granville .. .. 1979 
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awn. 


Supreme Court of Appeal Bill [#.1.]—Order of the Day for the Second Pra read, 
and discharged ws oon ove + 2012 
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APPELLATE JURISDICTION— 

Moved, That a Select Committee be appointed “to inquire into the working of the 
Appellate Jurisdiction exercised by this House and into the working of the system of 
Appeal to Her Majesty in Council, and whether any and what changes or improvements 
should be made in reference thereto,”—( The Lord Cairns) nbd «- 2012 


Motion agreed to; and Committee appointed accordingly. 
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Mr. R. N. Fowler; Answer, Mr. W. E. Forster ¥% .. 2014 
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Answer, Mr. Cardwell a ie af .. 2017 
Iretanp—Pvustic Meretincs—Puenix Park—Question, Mr. Butt; Answer, 
Mr. Gladstone ‘cs a "! .. 2017 
Inp1a—Sanskrit Cottece aT Catcurta—Question, Mr. Fawcett; Answer, 
Mr. Grant Duff Sis 4 ns .. 2018 
TREATY oF WasHIncToN — TripunaAL OF ARBITRATION (GENEVA)—THE 
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Tretanp—Crvit Service Satartres—REsoLvuTion— 
Moved, “That, in the opinion of this House, having regard to the great increase that 
has in late years occurred in the cost of living in Ireland, the scale of salaries applied 
to offices of the Civil Service there should be reconsidered, with a view to placing the 
servants employed in such offices on an equality as to remuneration with those per- 


forming corresponding duties in England,”—(Mr. Plunket) ie -» 2019 
After debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Income Tax—Morion ror A Setect Commitrtex (Mr. H. B. Sheridan) .. 2041 


[House counted out] 


LORDS. 


SAT FIRST. 
Tuurspay, Marcu 21. 
The Earl of Lonsdale, after the Death of his Uncle. 


COMMONS. 
NEW WRITS ISSUED. 
Faipay, Marcs 15. 


For West Cumberland, v. Henry Lowther, esquire, now Earl of Lonsdale. 
Wepnespay, Aprit 10. 

For Zamworth, v. John Peel, esquire, deceased. 
Wepnespay, Aprit 17. 

For Wezford Borough, v. Richard Joseph Devereux, Chiltern Hundreds. 


NEW MEMBERS SWORN. 
Wenpnespay, Marcs 20. 
Limerick City—Isaac Butt, esquire. 
Monpay, Apri 8. 
Cumberland County (Western Division)—Lord Muncaster. 
Tuurspay, Aprit 18. 
Tamworth—Robert William Hanbury, esquire. 
Tuxrspay, Aprit 30. 


Wexford Borovgh—William Archer Redmond, esquire. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, 15th March, 1872. 


MINUTES.}]—Setecr Commitree— Harbour and 
Fortifications of Alderney, nominated ; Tram- 
ways (Metropolis), The Lord Egerton added in 
the room of The Earl of Longford. 

Pusiic Bitts—First Reading—Bankruptcy (Ire- 
land) Amendment * (51); Debtors (Ireland) * 
(52). 

Second Reading — Reformatory and Industrial 
Schools (25), 

Third Reading—Poor Law Loans* (51), and 
passed, 


EDUCATION—THE NEW (REVISED) 
CODE (1871)—NIGHT SCHOOLS. 


OBSERVATIONS. 


SCOUNT MIDLETON rose to call 
attention to the regulations in force 
under the New Code with respect to the 
number of attendances, standards, and 
ages enforced in Night Schools ; and to 
ask the Lord President of the Council, 
Whether it is proposed to make any, 
and, if so, what change in the regula- 
lions? The noble Lord proceeded to 
say that in a great part of the agricul- 
tural districts a boy was only kept at 
VOL. CCX. [turmp seERizs. ] 





school until he was old enough to earn 
small wages, so that when once a child 
could earn 3s. 6d. a-week by field labour 
it was hopeless to expect his attendance 
at a day school. The only means, there- 
fore, of instructing children above 12 
years of age in agricultural districts was 
by machinery specially adapted for that 
purpose, or, in other words, by means 
of night schools. Such schools were 
recognized by the Committee of Council ; 
but there were certain points in the 
regulations respecting these schools 
which he thought reprehensible, as 
standing in the way of the education of 
the agricultural population, and to these 
points he wished to call attention. First, 
as to the number of attendances. As 
the Code stood originally the minimum 
of evenings on which the school was re- 
quired to be open was 80, and the mini- 
mum of attendances by each scholar was 
50; but by a subsequent Minute the 
figures were so far modified that the 
former was reduced to 60, and the latter 
to 40. Where the surrounding in- 
fluences were good—in those districts 
where the clergyman felt a lively in- 
terest in the school, and the landowning 
and farming classes were favourable, 
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which was not invariably the case— 
that number of attendances could be 
secured; but in many instances it was 
only with the utmost difficulty that it 
was possible to obtain that number of 
attendances from the greater number of 
scholars—especially where the area from 
which the scholars were gathered was a 
large one. Then as to the number of 
evenings on which the school was to be 
kept open, in places where the school- 
master had no assistance—and this was 
the case where the school was not in the 
centre of a dense population—he thought 
a little more consideration ought to be 
shown to the schoolmaster. It was 
necessary that the night school should 
be kept open from the middle of Sep- 
tember to the middle of March, with, 
perhaps, a fortnight’s vacation at Christ- 
mas; and it was just possible that by 
keeping open for three evenings a-week 
during 12 weeks, and for the remainder 
of the time on two evenings in the week, 
to fulfil the requirements of the Code. 
Now, remembering that the schoolmaster 
was engaged for five hours in the day 
school for five days in the week, and for 
another hour afterwards while giving in- 
struction to a pupil teacher, or to pupil 
teachers, as the case might be, an hour or 
an hour and a-halfin the night school, for 
60 nights, during 24 weeks, made up too 
severe an amount of duty. If, through 
illness, the schoolmaster was obliged to 
-close the school on some evenings, he 
had to pull up for lost time by keeping 
it open as many, perhaps, as four nights 
in the same week. He (Viscount Midle- 
ton) ‘would venture to suggest that 
every master might fin future be per- 
mitted to limit his duty in the night 
school to a general superintendence— 
that the schoolmaster should not be re- 
quired to be present throughout, but 
might avail himself of voluntary efforts 
to second his own exertions. If that 
suggestion were not thought advisable, 
he would, as an alternative, propose that 
the minimum number of evenings for 
keeping school might be reduced from 
60 to 40, or 45 evenings a-year. He 
would further suggest that the standard 
of proficiency required by the Code for 
the scholars who attended night schools 
should be lowered. At present it was 
on a level with that required in the 
ease of day schools; so that scholars 
who attended school 40 or at most 
60 times were expected to have the 
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same amount of knowledge as those 
who attended 250 times. He thought 
it would be well to so modify the Code 
that a child might go up in the same 
standard for two successive years, and 
that it would be advisable to allow a 
more moderate standard for night 
scholars who had not come from a 
day school, or had not been well in- 
structed in their infancy. The ages for 
those who attended for instruction at 
night schools were 12 years as the 
minimum and 18 at the maximum. 
Formerly youths up to 21 were allowed 
to attend. He would be for a further 
extension, and allow persons up to the 
age of 25 or even 30 to attend night 
schools if they were really anxious for 
instruction. The present system also 
bore hard upon the country as compared 
with the urban parishes. He submitted 
that, until we should have succeeded 
in diffusing education throughout the 
length and breadth of the land, we 
must be prepared to proceed with very 
moderate regulations—it would not do 
to attempt to lay down a “ hard-and- 
fast’ line; we must tempt those to learn 
whom it was impossible to drive. It 
was rumoured that by a further modifi- 
cation of the Code contemplated by the 
Committee of Council, matters were to be 
made even more difficult than they were 
at present, by the minimum of school 
evenings being raised to 80, and the 
minimum of attendances to 50. If this 
were carried out, the result would be 
that in many cases managers would 
withdraw their schools from the super- 
vision of the Government, and place 
them under that of voluntary organiza- 
tions. He knew that this was contem- 
plated. In his opinion such a result 
would be one which all the friends of 
education must regret; for, valuable 
as some of the private educational 
societies were, they could not perform 
the work of supervising and encouraging 
education in so effective a manner as 
the same work could be done by the 
State. It was because he believed that 
their Lordships were to a man interested 
in seeing the work of education fully 
and fairly carried out, that he had ven- 
tured to call their attention to this 
matter. With these observations he 
begged to ask the noble Marquess the 
President of the Council\ for an answer 
to the Question of which he had given 
Notice, 
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Toe Marquess or RIPON said, he 
entirely agreed with the noble Viscount 
(Viscount Midleton) as to the import- 
ance of night schools, provided always 
that those schools were efficient for the 
ag intended. In order that the 

ouse might understand the reasons 
which had induced him and his right 
hon. Friend the Vice President of the 
Council to take the measures they took 
last year, he must call attention to the 
state of things which had existed before 
then. Tho state of things they had had 
to deal with was that they had the 
strongest evidence from School Inspec- 
tors, that a very large number of night 
schools to which State aid was given 
were in a very unsatisfactory condition. 
Their Lordships knew that the night 
schools were intended for children above 
the age of 12 years. Well, it appeared 
by the statistics in the possession of the 
Department, for the year ending in Au- 
gust, 1870, that this was the result—that 
of a total number of 74,692 children at- 
tending night schools examined, 24,695, 
or one-third, were presented in the first 
standard, which was the standard in- 
tended for the examination of infants ; 
and out of the total of 74,692, as many as 
56,881 were presented in the first three 
standards. Nowas Standards 2and 3 were 
those forchildren of seven and eight years, 
their Lordships would see that the vast 
majority of the 74,692 examined, all 
being 12 years of age or upwards, were 
presented only in the standard for in- 
fants or in those for children of eight 
years. In 1871, the number examined 
was 83,512, of whom 25,960 were pre- 
sented in the first standard and 62,724 
in the first three standards—the exami- 
nations of 1871 thus disclosing precisely 
the same state of things as had been 
shown by the examinations of 1870. 
There were a number of Reports from 
Inspectors which testified to the same 
condition of inefficiency. He should 
quote one or two, which would illustrate 
the character of the others. Mr. Du 
Port, in his Report for 1868-9, said— 


“T fear that in no small number of cases youths 
are presented at the night school examinations at 
the close of every season in standards a good deal 
lower than their standard of attainments, and where 
this is the case the examination does them no good; 
it in no wise stimulates them during their season 
of work, for one thing, and it in no wise tends to 
show them their weak or failing points, for another. 
To make my point clearer, I will state it in the 
exaggerated form in which I once found it existing 
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in a night school that in other respects was de- 
cidedly above the average. Boys able to read easy 
narrative, to spell fairly easy sentences from dicta- 
tion, and to work at any rate easy sums in simple 
rules were examined in Standard 1, that is, their 
capitation was paid upon an examination as to their 
power of reading monosyllables, adding and sub- 
tracting numbers not involving a figure even in 
the answer above 10, and making the alphabet 
letters from dictation.” 


Mr. Binns, in his Report for 1869-70, 
says— 

“A few instances have occurred where scholars 
who have already passed all, or nearly all, the 
standards in the day school are presented in a lower 
standard at the night school. Teachers, I fear, 
often understand the expression in column 8a in 
the examination schedule ‘ Under what standard 
last examined ?’ to refer only to the night school, 
and therefore ignore whatever had been previously 
done in the day school. Again, the invariable ac- 
curacy with which long rows of figures are set 
down in the exercises of the lower standards in 
arithmetic almost leads to the suspicion that they 
have not always been dictated as prescribed by the 
official instructions, or else that they have been 
overlooked by the teacher and a hint conveyed as 
to their correction.” 


Their Lordships were aware that under 
the old system the examinations in read- 
ing were conducted by the managers, 
and those in writing and arithmetic by . 
the Inspectors. The result of the ex- 
aminations for the year ending August, 
1870, was that the failures in reading 
were only 7:50 per cent, while those in 
writing were 14°78, and those in arith- 
metic 17°60. In 1871 the failures were 
7°24, 15°72, and 17°79, showing that ex- 
aminations by the managers were not 
nearly so stringent as those by the In- 
spectors. In the Code of last year, in 
order to encourage this class of schools, 
the grants were increased. By the old 
system the grant was 2s. 6d. on the ave- 
rageattendance, and 5s. on passing; these 
had been increased to 4s. and 7s. 6d. But 
when they were increasing the grants, 
the Government were bound to see that 
they got good and efficient work for the 
money paid. It was on this ground that 
the changes to which the noble Viscount 
had adverted were made last year. The 
noble Viscount objected to the number 
of evenings on which the night schools 
were required to be kept open, as being 
too high; but when the noble Viscount 
spoke of 60 as being too high, he (the 
Marquess of Ripon) must draw his at- 
tention to the fact that, in 1869, of 
the 2,240 schools examined, it was found 
that the average number of meetings 
of these schools was 57 in the year. 
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In respect to the minimum of attend- 
ance, formerly it was fixed at the ridi- 
culous figure of 24; but he (the Mar- 
quess of Ripon) thought the Government 
were not unreasonable in fixing it at 
the present figure, 40. He could not 
say precisely what the average num- 
ber of attendances had been under the 
old system, but he knew that he was 
under the mark when he said it was in 
excess of what the Government now re- 
quired :—so that the experience of the 
Department did not tally with that of 
the noble Viscount, which must neces- 
sarily be more limited. Then the noble 
Viscount took exception to what he 
called the high standard which the Com- 
mittee of Council required. He (the 
Marquess of Ripon) had shown from 
the Returns that in the majority of cases 
that standard was the one laid down for 
infants, and that in the vast majority it 
was either the standard for infants or the 
standard for children of eight years— 
the age of the scholars examined being 
from 12 years to 21 years. The Com- 
mittee of Council had thought it right 
to lay down a rule to prevent the scholars 
in night schools from being examined 
twice in the same standard. Nothing 
could tend more to the stagnation of 
education than that managers should be 
able to present youths year after year to 
be examined in the same standard, and 
that an exceedingly low one. He must 
say that he did not think the Govern- 
ment were asking more than they were 
entitled to expect, not onlyin justice tothe 
public, but also in justice to the schools 
themselves. The noble Viscount ob- 
jected to the reduction in the maximum 
age at which scholars were admissible 
to the night schools from 21 to 18. 
He must at once say that the noble 
Viscount evidently took a different view 
of the object for which those schools 
were intended from that which he held, 
because the noble Viscount said that 
they should not fix the maximum even 
at 21, but should allow persons to attend 
the schools up to the age of 25 or even 
30. That would be a perfectly intelli- 
gible proposition if the public grants 
were intended for the education of adults; 
but they had never been held to be for 
any such purpose. They were for the 
‘education of young persons, boys and 
girls. This was a point which ought to 
be kept in view, and the Committee 
had endeavoured to keep it in view 
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when they fixed the maximum at 18 
years of age. The noble Viscount had 
said there was a rumour that the Com- 
mittee intended to make an alteration in 
the Code with respect to the number of 
meetings of night schools and the num- 
ber of attendances, and had asked him 
whether there was any intention to make 
such an alteration. The matter was 
hardly one of rumour since it appeared 
in the Code of the present year, which 
laid down that, in 1873, the number 
of meetings was to be 80, and the 
number of attendances 60. That Mi- 
nute; had been suspended for the pre- 
sent year, but it had been intended to 
put it in force next year. The Commit- 
tee agreed, however, with the noble Vis- 
count as to the desirability of maintaining 
the night schools, and their experience 
had led them to the conclusion that to 
attempt to raise the number of meetings 
or attendances in the manner contem- 
plated by the existing Code would be 
unadvisable. Consequently, it was not 
the intention of the Education Depart- 
ment to carry out the proposed change, 
and they would retain the number of 
meetings at 60, and that of attendances 
at 40, as they stood at present. 


NAVY—COMPARATIVE VALUE OF COAL 
IN H.M. SHIPS. 
MOTION FOR A PAPER. 


Tse Eart or LAUDERDALE, in 
moving for— 

“Copy of the Report on the trials on board 
H.M. Ships Crocodile, Serapis, and Euphrates 
(Troop Ships), as to the comparative value of 
Welsh Coal and Welsh and North Country Coal 
mixed and burnt in equal proportions,” 
said, that the necessity of having the 
best quality of steam coal on board Her 
Majesty’s ships was quite equal to ‘the 
necessity of having the best quality of 
gunpowder. The engines on board Her 
Majesty’s ships of late years had been 
improved, and required, consequently, 
the best fuel to enable them to develop 
the results desired. Last year he had 
endeavoured to explain to their Lord- 
ships the nature of the two descriptions 
of coal used in steam navigation. One 
—the Welsh steam coal—was an anthra- 
cite, not a bituminous coal, and the other 
was the North-country coal, a bitumi- 
nous coal. Formerly, the Welsh coal 
was deemed preferable to the other. No 
other coal, when it could be got, was 
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ever used on board Her Majesty’s ships 
until lately, when there had been a 
change. Experiments had lately been 
carried on by the Admiralty with the 
object of seeing how far the North- 
country coal could be brought into use ; 
but the general opinion amongst naval 
men and others was, and always had 
been, as far as.he could make out, that 
there was no possible comparison be- 
tween the two. Notwithstanding this 
opinion, Her Majesty’s Government had 
thought fit—he did not know why— 
within the last two years, to introduce 
the North - country coal— that was to 
say, the mixture commonly known as 
‘‘ Baxter’s Mixture ’’—for the use of the 
Navy. There had been various reports 
upon it, and as far as he could make out, 
they all tended to show that the maxi- 
mum of power could not be got out of 
the engines by means of this mixed coal. 
The great steam-packet companies would 
not use mixed coal. The Lords of the 
Admiralty had thought fit to order trials 
to be made on board the troop ships 
Crocodile, Serapis, and Euphrates, and 
the First Lord of the Admiralty was 
questioned a short time ago as to the 
use of coals and the result of these trials. 
In his reply, the First Lord was reported 
to have said that the results of the ex- 
periments had shown a saving in Welsh 
coal as to quantity, but in mixed coal as 
to time; but he (the Earl of Lauderdale) 
could not understand how this could be, 
as all three were at a limited speed. 
He knew from his own experience that 
in hot climates North-country coal dete- 
riorated more than Welsh coal. The loss 
from Welsh coal was in dust, but the 
dust was used to make patent fuel, 
which was as valuable as coal. In order 
to use ‘‘ Baxter’s Mixture,” it had been 
necessary to alter the furnaces in every 
ship in which it had been employed, and 
to reduce the fire space by one-sixth, so 
that it was impracticable now to burn 
Welsh coal in those furnaces so as to 
get the maximum heat. To continue 
such a policy would be a mistake. He 
did not think that the experiments 
made with the troop ships had been con- 
ducted in a satisfactory manner. The 
best Welsh coal ought to have been used ; 
. instead of which, he had been informed, 
some of the coal used was of the worst 
description. That was not a fair experi- 
ment. One of the gentlemen appointed 
to superintend the experiments was Mr. 
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M‘Culloch, who was now employed as 
coal broker to the Navy. He had nothing 
to say against that gentleman; but he 
thought it should be stated when that 
gentleman was appointed, what proof 
he gave of qualifications for the situa- 
tion, and on what terms he purchased 
coal. A broker was allowed a certain 
percentage on every ton of coals bought, 
and it would be interesting to know 
whether any stipulation was made that 
he should not receive a gratuity from 
the person selling the coal. He under- 
stood that the Government did not receive 
the best description of Welsh coal. 


Moved that there be laid before this House, 
Copy of the Report on the trials on board H. M. 
Ships Crocodile, Serapis, and Euphrates (Troop 
Ships) as to the comparative value of Welsh Coal 
and Welsh and North Country Coal mixed and 
burnt in equal proportions. —( The Earl of Lauder- 
dale.) 


Tue Eart or CAMPERDOWN said, 
he readily admitted that the question of 
the supply of coal to the Navy was one 
of national and of growing importance, 
and that it fully deserved the considera- 
tion of that House.’ He could, however, 
assure the noble Karl (the Earl of 
Lauderdale) that the most serious atten- 
tion of the Admiralty had been directed 
to this subject during the last three 
years, as had been exemplified by the 
series of experiments that had been 
carried out; the results of some of which 
had already been, and the results of the 
more recent of which would be laid upon 
their Lordships’ Table. On the part of 
the Government, he should have no ob- 
jection to lay upon the Table the Returns 
which the noble Earl had asked for. 
The noble Earl had, in the first place, 
called attention to the fact that the fur- 
naces in the various ships in the Navy 
had been altered, ashe assumed, for the 
worse; whereas, in truth, the fire-pro- 
ducing power of the furnaces had been 
in no wise lessened by the alterations, 
and it was quite certain that both with 
regard to the Welsh coal and the mixed 
coal a great diminution of smoke had 
been caused by admitting the air beneath 
instead of over the coal. Whatever 
might be the relative merits of the Welsh 
coal and the North-country coal, it was 
quite certain that the amount of steam 
the question had generated in the breasts 
of their respective advocates was con- 
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results would be beneficial to the public. 
He could assure their Lordships that the 
Admiralty did not regard themselves as 
bound by one series of hasty experiments 
to decide in favour of one or the other 
of these two descriptions of fuel. The 
result of these experiments depended so 
much upon circumstances— upon the 
state of the wind and weather, but most 
of all upon the care with which the 
stoking was performed—that it would 
be most unwise to found a theory upon 
the results of one trial. It had, how- 
ever, been satisfactorily ascertained that 
the mixed fuel in the new furnaces pro- 
duced hardly any more smoke than the 
Welsh coal in the furnaces of the old 
construction. The latest experiments 
had been conducted during the past 
winter in three ships, which had been 
selected because they were sister ships 
and had about the same rate of speed, 
and there had been no desire on the 
part of the Admiralty to show that one 
species of fuel was better than the other, 
but merely to ascertain which was the 
best coal for the service. Mr. M‘Culloch, 
who purchased coal for the Admiralty, 
and who was in favour of the mixed fuel, 
was only sent on board one of the ships 
in order that he might see that that fuel 
was properly stoked and had a fair trial, 
as compared with the Welsh coal; but 
when he reported, due weight was given 
at the Admiralty to the fact that he 
was known to have a predilection in 
favour of one kind of coal. At the same 
time that was no reason why he should 
not have been present at the trial, and 
it seemed to him (the Earl of Camper- 
down) that the selection was a proper 
one. One remarkable result of the trial 
was that the three ships, instead of con- 
suming, as heretofore, 9,000 tons of coal 
on their voyage, only consumed 7,000 
tons; due allowance must be made for 
the fact that the stokers were now all 
Englishmen, whereas, formerly, on the 
Indian side of the Isthmus of Suez the 
stokers were generally natives of India ; 
but still there was no doubt that the voy- 
age of those three ships was more econo- 
mical in regard to the consumption of 
coal than any voyage which they had 
previously made. That showed that the 
supervision of Mr. M‘Culloch had been 
' effectual. In point of economical con- 
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sumption of coal, the result of the trial 
was slightly in favour of the Welsh coal ; 
but it must be borne in mind that the 
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Welsh coal was on that occasion tried 
under exceptionably favourable circum- 
stances. The greater part of the coal 
was taken directly from the colliers which 
had brought it to Bombay, and the re- 
mainder, which had been brought to Bom- 
bay from the Abyssinian expedition, had 
been screened at the depot in Bombay 
before being put on board the ships; so 
that the Welsh coal then used was not a 
fair average sample of what they might 
expect such coal to be in that climate. 
If it were possible to obtain Welsh 
coal perfectly fresh for the use of Her 
Majesty’s ships in all parts of the globe, 
he did not think anyone would dispute 
the fact that Welsh coal was better than 
mixed coal, and it was also less pro- 
ductive of smoke when a vessel was 
driven at very high speed. But it was 
shown by almost unanimous testimony 
that Welsh coal did deteriorate in hot 
climates far more rapidly than any other 
kind of coal; and the Peninsular and 
Oriental Steam Company, and other com- 
panies, he believed, employed that very 
mixed coal of which the noble Earl had 
spoken at their tropical stations. He 
quite agreed with the noble Earl that 
the Navy must always be regarded from 
the point of view of war. Therefore, not 
only must speed be taken into considera- 
tion, but they must also remember that, 
on the breaking out of a war, it would 
be most advantageous to have as large 
a stock of fuel as possible in their foreign 
depéts, and he did not think it would 
be possible to keep, in a state fit for im- 
mediate and effective use, nearly so 
large a supply of Welsh coal as of other 
coal. With regard to smoke, in the 
altered furnaces the mixed coal did not 
produce appreciably more smoke than 
the Welsh coal did in the old furnaces, 
and hitherto there had been no com; 
plaints of the Welsh coal under the old 
conditions. For those reasons, it had 
been determined to follow the example 
of the companies to which he had re- 
ferred, and to employ Welsh coal for 
shipment in the home ports; to employ 
two-thirds Welsh coal in Malta; and on 
the other side of the Isthmus to employ 
half Welsh coal and half mixed as here- 
tofore. The Admiralty had no preju- 
dices or foregone conclusions in that mat- 
ter; and in any experiments which might 
hereafter be instituted in regard to dif- 
ferent kinds of fuel, he could assure the 
noble Earl and the House that, while 
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fully recognizing the disadvantage of 
such a monopoly as might be created by 
limiting themselves only to Welsh coal, 
the only care of the Admiralty would be 
the welfare and the efficiency of the naval 
service. . 

Tue Duxe or SOMERSET said, that 
when he was at the Admiralty frequent 
applications were made on behalf of the 
coal-owners of the North to get the 
Admiralty to use more and more of the 
North-country coal; but the language 
he had always held on the subject was, 
that as long as the interests of the Navy 
was best served by the use of the Welsh 
coal he should continue to use it. Since 
then, however, a sort of compromise ap- 
peared to have been arrived at to satisfy 
the Northern constituencies by employ- 
ing a mixture of Welsh and North- 
country coal. The result was, that if 
they went out in one of Her Majesty’s 
ships they would be almost smothered 
with smoke; and if they complained, 
the officer in charge would say—‘‘ Never 
mind; we shall soon get down. to the 
good coal; the worst is all at the top.” 
Experience showed that the Welsh coal 
was the best for the Navy. It was stated 
to be apt to deteriorate in the tropics. 
Well, Lord Dudley once observed that mo- 
rality would not keep very sweet in those 
warm climates, and he was not sure that 
they could entirely rely on all the reports 
received from those latitudes. But he 
believed that naval officers all over the 
world, if fairly appealed to, would say— 
‘Give us Welsh coal, and no mixture 
whatever.” On every ground he thought 
the Admiralty ought to return to the use 
of the Welsh coal for the Navy. 

Tue Eart or LAUDERDALE wished 
to know how Mr. M‘Culloch knew any- 
thing about stoking. In his opinion an 
engineer was a much better authority on 
such a subject than a coal broker. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY said, he 
was rather anxious, in the interest of 
some of the colonies with which he was 
officially connected, that all further trials 
with different kinds of coal should not 
be quite put an end to. With respect 
to the mixture of North-country coal 
and Welsh coal, it should be remem- 
bered that the Peninsular and Oriental 
Company—no bad judges of such a 
matter—actually used that mixed coal, 
as his noble Friend had stated. The 
point in dispute was not whether Welsh 
coal of good quality was the best fuel, 
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but whether in certain parts of the world 
Welsh coal did not so deteriorate as to 
become inferior to mixed coal. 


Motion agreed to; Returns ordered. 


Accoutrements. 


VOLUNTEER ACCOUTREMENTS. 
QUESTION. 


Lorp TRURO said, he desired, at the 
request of the metropolitan commanding 
officers, to put a question on the subject 
of the accoutrements and ammunition 
supplied to Volunteers. Although it 
might at first sight seem a small matter 
as to whether Volunteers should be pro- 
vided with a greatcoat and a water- 
bottle, it was by no means a trifling 
question as to whether 180,000 men de- 
served some consideration from the Go- 
vernment in the matter of equipment and 
clothing. It wasa position of some humi- 
liation to Volunteer officers to have to 
apply to Parliament for uniforms for their 
men; but it should be remembered that 
the Volunteers included in their ranks 
many men of scanty means, and the 
capitation grant was yearly consumed 
in providing ordinary clothing. It was 
natural to suppose, however, that the 
War Office should be anxious to see the 
Volunteers not only well armed but well 
equipped; yet no commanding officer 
acquainted with the real character of his 
men’s clothing would venture to take 
them to Brighton Downs in such a season 
as this. He had heard with regret that 
the Government had determined to limit 
the amount of ammunition supplied to 
Volunteers to 90 rounds, and to give 
none for marksmen or recruits. Surely 
it was not intended that as soon as a 
man had become a marksman he was to 
throw his rifle aside; and why were 
recruits not to be drilled in rifle prac- 
tice? Ifthe Volunteer Force was to be 
of any use, it was advisable that marks- 
men of all men should retain their effi- 
ciency, and unless it was decided to trust 
in future to what had been described as 
‘the constitutional backbone” of the 
Army—which, however, could never for 
a moment be regarded as equal in effi- 
ciency and intelligence to the Volunteers 
—it was advisable that something more 
should be done to assist the Volunteer 
Force. He therefore asked, whether it is 
the intention of H. M. Secretary of State 
for War to supply the Volunteers with 
cloaks or greatcoats, haversacks and 
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water-bottles, and to issue ammunition 
for recruits ? 

Tue Marquess or RIPON said, that, 
in the absence of Lord Northbrook, he 
would reply to the Question. In 1870, 
when the capitation grant was last 
settled, a Committee, over which the 
present Inspector General of Volunteers 
presided, made a Report to the War 
Office as to the expenses of Volunteer 
corps, and formed an. estimate of the 
sum required as the capitation grant; 
and experience had shown that the 10s. 
for efficients, and £1 for extra efficients, 
together with the further grant of £2 10s. 
for officers and sergeants claimed as 
efficients, gave a sum equal to about 5s. 
a head for the whole force. It was very 
satisfactory to find that 10,000 officers and 
sergeants claimed the grant as efficients. 
The arrangements made for the grant 
were held to besufficient to provide Volun- 
teers with capes, haversacks, and water- 
bottles, which were included in the cal- 
culations made, and the Government, 
therefore, did not intend to supply those 
articles. At the same time, in such a 
case as the Autumn Manoeuvres of last 
year, a different rule might be followed. 
Last year the Volunteers engaged in 
those manceuvres did receive greatcoats 
from the Government stores, being, of 
course, required to return them to the 
stores when the manoeuvres were over. 
As regards ammunition, it was thought 
that 90 rounds were sufficient to provide 
for training recruits. Sixty rounds were 
to be expended in class firing, and the 
remaining 30 in file and volley firing 
and in skirmishing. Generally, the 60 
rounds were used, but the 30 were not 
in all cases required, so that the surplus 
was available for recruits. If, however, 
any corps could show that the whole of 
the 90 rounds had been expended in the 
manner prescribed, the War Office would 
issue additional ammunition for training 
recruits. 

Tue Duke or RICHMOND objected 
to the comparison raised between the 
Volunteers and Militia by the noble 
Lord (Lord Truro) who had put the 
Question, and protested against his asser- 
tion that the Militia could not compete 
with the Volunteers either in efficiency 
or intelligence. 


Lord Truro 
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REFORMATORY AND INDUSTRIAL 
SCHOOLS BILL. (No. 25.) 
(The Duke of Richmond.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 


Tue Duxe or RICHMOND, in movin 
that the Bill be now read the secon 
time, said the object of the measure was 
very simple, and would, he thought, 
meet a difficulty which now existed. 
Under the existing law the prison au- 
thorities were permitted to contribute to 
schools of this character, but not to 
initiate them. The Bill proposed to 
remedy that deficiency by enabling the 
prison authorities to undertake the 
establishment of schools where it might 
appear necessary. It was, he might say, 
the supplement of the legislation of last 
year, for magistrates were empowered 
by the Prevention of Crime Act to send 
to these schools children who had been 
twice convicted, and in localities where 
such institutions did not exist the law 
became a dead letter. 

Tue Eart or MORLEY simply rose 
to say that the Bill would receive the 
cordial support and assistance of the 
Government. 


Bill read 2*, and committed to a Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on Monday 
next. 


TRAMWAYS (METROPOLIS). 


Message from the Commons that they have 
directed the Committee appointed by them to join 
with the Select Committee of their Lordships 
‘*to inquire into the question of Metropolitan 
Tramways proposed to be sanctioned by Bills in 
the present Session, and to report : (1) Whether 
it is desirable or not that any fresh Tramways 
should be laid within the Metropolitan area; (2) 
What should be the limits of the Metropolitan 
area in respect of Tramways; (3) Under what 
authority the construction and working of Metro- 
politan Tramways, if any, should be placed ; (4) 
Along what lines of streets, if any, Tramways 
should be allowed to be constructed, and under 
what restrictions,” to meet the Committee ap- 
pointed by their Lordships at Three of the clock 
upon Monday next. 


BANKRUPTCY (IRELAND) AMENDMENT 
BILL [H.L. ] 


A Bill for the amendment of the Law of Bank- 
ruptcy in Ireland—Was presented by The Lord 
O’Hacan ; read 1%. (No. 51.) 


DEBTORS (IRELAND) BILL [H.L. ] 


A Bill for the abolition of imprisonment for 
debt in Ireland, and for the punishment of fraudu- 
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lent debtots; and for other purposes relating 
thereto—Was presented by The Lord O’Hagan; 
read 1%. (No. 52.) 


House adjourned at Seven o’clock, to 
Monday next, Eleven o’clock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, 15th March, 1872. 


MINUTES.] — New Wait Issuep — For West 
Cumberland, v. Henry Lowther, esquire, now 
Earl of Lonsdale. 

Suppry—considered in Committee—Resolutions 
{March 14] reported. 

Ways anp Mzans—considered in Committee—- 
Consolidated Fund (£5,411,099 3s. 3d.) 

Pusuic Bius—First Reading—Bank of Ireland 
Charter Amendment * [88]. 

Second Reading — Mutiny*; Justices’ Clerks 
(Salaries) [39]. 


PARLIAMENT—PRIVATE LEGISLATION, 
RESOLUTION. 


Mr. DODSON,* in rising to move the 
following Resolutions :— 


“1, That, in the opinion of this House, the 
system of Private Legislation calls for the atten- 
tion of Her Majesty’s Government, and requires 
reform. 

“2. That it is expedient to substitute, as far 
as possible, an extended and improved system of 
Provisional Orders for Local and Personal Bills. 

“3. That Provisional Orders should be obtain- 
able in England, Scotland, and Ireland on appli- 
cation to a permanent tribunal of a judicial cha- 
racter, before which Promoters and Opponents 
should be heard in open Court, and the decisions 
of which should be subject to confirmation by 
Parliament. 

“4, That, in case of either House of Parlia- 
ment admitting an Appeal against a decision of 
the tribunal in the matter of any Provisional 
Order, such Provisional Order should be referred 
to a Parliamentary tribunal, composed, in the 
manner recommended in 1869 by the Joint Com- 
mittee of the [louse of Lords and the House of 
Commons on the Despatch of Business in Parlia- 
ment, of Members of both Houses,” 


said, the defects of the system of private 
legislation were so well known, and the 
dissatisfaction which was felt with it was 
so wide spread, that he need not enlarge 
upon them. These evils and inconve- 
niences were partly inherent in the sub- 
ject-matter. Private Business often ne- 
cessitated a judicial investigation into 
intricate facts, and the Committees had 
sometimes to decide questions involving 
a nice adjustment of private interests 
and a balance of public advantages and 
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disadvantages. Frequently the question 
was one of discretion, and not to be de- 
cided by any uniform law. All these 
evils and inconveniences, however, were 
aggravated by the fluctuating nature of 
our Committees. The Members of them 
showed great industry, sometimes great 
ability, and always high honour; and 
they rendered a service for which they 
received very inadequate credit from this 
House or the public. They were men, 
too, accustomed to watch and allow for 
public opinion. The number of Mem- 
bers, however, having the leisure to de- 
vote themselves to the work, who from 
legal antecedents or special knowledge 
were peculiarly fitted for a judicial in- 
vestigation, and for presiding, in fact, 
over a lawsuit, was limited. Members 
in general had not the habits and train- 
ing which fitted them to control an ac- 
tive and energetic Bar, and to decide 
what evidence should be excluded or ad- 
mitted. The result was that there was 
a Bench much weaker than the Bar be- 
fore it. Moreover, all these inquiries 
were crowded into a few weeks; the 
comparatively few qualified Members 
were wanted in half-a-dozen or a dozen 
Committee-rooms at once; Memberswere 
pressed into the service regardless of 
their qualifications, and the Committees 
sat all at once, with no knowledge of 
each other’s proceedings, and conse- 
quently with conflicting decisions. Mem- 
bers, too, had public duties in that 
House, and, their physical powers being 
limited, Committees could only sit for 
a few hours in the day. Hence there 
were frequent adjournments, and long 
detention of witnesses and legal practi- 
tioners—every element, indeed, insuring 
a lengthy, costly, uncertain, and unsatis- 
factory inquiry. All this ordeal might 
have to be undergone a second time in 
the other House, for there was no ap- 
peal in a judicial sense on special 
grounds, such as an allegation that the 
first tribunal had fallen into some error, 
or that new facts had come to light; 
but an opponent with enough money in 
his pocket could insist as a matter of 
right on taking his chance with a second 
jury. Nor was it an appeal from an 
inferior to a superior tribunal, for the 
Committees of the two Houses were of 
co-ordinate authority, and it was a matter 
of chance or official arrangement whether 
a Bill first came before this or the other 
House. If both juries were to hear the 
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same counsel and the same witnesses, 
why, it had been asked, should they not 
sit on the same day and in the same 
room? This was the recommendation 
of the Joint Committee of both Houses 
in 1869. The Members of the Commons 
all concurred in recommending its adop- 
tion as conducing to greater simplicity, 
rapidity, and economy; while of the 
Members of the Lords, only one, Lord 
Redesdale, opposed it. The Members 
of the Commons were Sir George Grey, 
Mr. Disraeli, Mr. Bouverie, Mr. Wal- 
pole, Colonel Wilson-Patten, and the 
Chairman of Ways and Means; the 
Members of the Lords were Lord Gran- 
ville, Lord Halifax, Lord Eversley, Lord 
Salisbury, Lord Redesdale, and the late 
Lord Derby. It had been objected that 
this would allow no opportunity of ap- 
peal, but that Committee contemplated 
some provision of this kind ; on this sub- 
ject, however, he would comment pre- 
sently. It had also been objected that 
the plan would not lighten the labours 
of Members. This, however, was not 
the first consideration, but that which 
was best for the public interest. If the 
Joint Committees, as had been suggested, 
were composed of three Members of each 
House, the labours of the Commons 
would be slightly diminished, and if of 
two Members of each House they would 
be materially diminished. The question 
arose—Could not the reform be carried 
further? The House had, with great 
advantage to the parties concerned and 
great credit to itself, remitted to the 
' Judges of the land the trial of divorces, 
Election Petitions, and various questions 
relating to settled estates formerly de- 
cided by Parliamentary Committees ; and 
in many other matters it had confided to 
an external body original jurisdiction, 
the decision being subject to confirma- 
tion by Parliament. For the conduct of 
a judicial investigation a permanent tri- 
bunal of experienced men was better 
qualified than a jury of Gentlemen in- 
experienced in such business, such as 
composed the ordinary Private Bill Com- 
mittees. It was, of course, objected that 
though the investigation might be judi- 
cial, the result was legislative, the Com- 
mittee’s functions being, not to ascertain 
or declare, but to make the law. In the 
‘majority of cases, however, and in an 
increasing number, their functions were 
not so much those of legislators as of 
arbitrators. Public feeling with regard 
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to public works and joint stock compa- 
nies had greatly changed within the last 
quarter of a century. At one time rail- 
ways coming into a district were re- 
garded as enemies to be resisted, and Par- 
liament had to decide whether private 
interests should be overridden for the 
sake of the public advantage ; whereas, 
now, in 9 cases out of 10, he might al- 
most say in 99 cases out of 100, they 
were looked upon as allies to be nego- 
tiated with, landowners and other oppo- 
nents being generally anxious that they 
should be made, but on more favour- 
able terms. So, too, with gas and water 
works. Of 170 Railway Bills introduced 
this Session, 150 probably were for the 
construction of ‘‘spurs,”’ or branch lines, 
six or eight miles long, and for the settle- 
ment of the terms on which they should 
be worked by the main-line company. 
These were obviously matters of arbi- 
tration. There were, of course, cases in- 
volving serious questions of policy, and 
whether the public benefit justified an 
exception to the general law. In view 
of these, such as the amalgamation Bills 
of this Session, Parliament could not 
and ought not to part with its jurisdic- 
tion. His suggestion was, that it should 
simply part with provisional jurisdiction, 
reserving, as in many other cases, the 
ultimate control. Assuming that this 
was a rational basis, what external tri- 
bunal would command such general con- 
fidence that appeals from it would be 
the exception, not the rule? Provisional 
Orders were at present made by Govern- 
ment Departments, and were confined to 
matters in which the capital at stake was 
small, the parties generally consented, 
or the opinion of the locality affected 
could be ascertained; but if extended to 
matters where great interests were at 
stake, and where feeling ran high, people 
would not be satisfied with an Order 
made upon the decision of an official 
sitting in a Government office, and on 
grounds or evidence which nobody knew, 
nor with an Order made on the decision 
of a Government Inspector, sent down 
to hold a public meeting, or make some 
general inquiry, and liable to hear only 
ex parte statements. Provisional Orders, 
to be generally acquiesced in, must be 
made by a tribunal possessing public 
confidence, after a public hearing, where 
all concerned had an opportunity of ap- 
pearing by witnesses and counsel. An 
hon. and learned Member had introduced 
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a Bill for one part of the United King- 
dom remitting the investigation to the 
Judges of the land; but he doubted 
whether they would be disposed to un- 
dertake the work, and their habits and 
. training would lead them to adhere to 
precedents, whereas this tribunal ought 
to allow amply for the variations of pub- 
lic opinion. It should be composed of 
men, not inferior in weight and calibre 
to the Judges, appointed for this special 
purpose. We looked for Judges among 
the most eminent. practitioners at the 
Bar, and in the same quarter might be 
found men qualified for this duty. He 
saw no danger of men thus specially 
appointed adhering too strictly to pre- 
cedents, and obstructing public improve- 
ments, and the necessity of consulting 
public feeling would be kept alive in 
them by the power of appeal to Parlia- 
ment. This tribunal ought to sit in 
London, Edinburgh, and Dublin, and it 
might, perhaps, go on circuit, and sit in 
other places ; for in important local cases, 
say at Glasgow or Liverpool, it might 
be cheaper and more convenient for the 
tribunal to go thither than for the parties 
to go to the tribunal. In matters of 
minor importance, such as the settle- 
ment of disputes between companies, 
the internal or financial arrangements 
of a company, or the extension of time 
for the completion of works, one Judge 
or Commissioner might make the Order. 
Where taking the property of unwilling 
persons to a great extent was at issue, 
the invasion of a town by a railway ne- 
cessitating much demolition of dwellings, 
or amalgamations of public importance, 
two or more Judges might decide. There 
was a third class of exceptional cases, 
involving a new principle or matters of 
magnitude, such as to constitute a great 
question of public policy, in which it 
would be apparent that neither the 
parties nor the public would rest satis- 
fied without a decision of the Legisla- 
ture. He thought it worthy of consi- 
deration whether, with a view to such 
cases, a discretion should not be given 
to the Court to remit them at once to 
Parliament. All the Provisional Orders 
that came before the tribunal, whether 
they were granted or refused, should be 
laid before Parliament, lest it should 
be possible that this tribunal, whether 
through error or some unfortunate bias 
of some of its members, should have it 
in its power altogether to suppress some 
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new invention, or to prevent a scheme 
of a novel character being submitted to 
the Legislature. The tribunal would, of 
course, decide on all questions as to com- 
pliance with the Standing Orders, and 
on those which were now decided by the 
Referees as to the rights of locus standi 
of parties. Then came the question how 
many Judges would be required to trans- 
act this business. According to the best 
calculation he had been able to make, 
three Judges sitting for nine months in 
the year would be sufficient to discharge 
all the work now discharged by the Com- 
mittees of the two Houses, by the Re- 
ferees, and by the Examiners on Private 
Bills. What he proposed was, that there 
should be one set of Commissioners, 
whose commission would run over the 
whole of the United Kingdom, and who 
should visit different parts as required. 
There was not business enough in Scot- 
land or in Ireland to justify the creation 
of a separate tribunal, and, moreover, 
the establishment of one Commission for 
the United Kingdom would tend to secure 
harmony and consistency of proceeding. 
He thought the men who composed this 
tribunal should be not a whit inferior 
in calibre or in authority to the Judges 
of the land, and therefore that provision 
should be made for their salaries on a 
proper scale. The parties to Private 
Bills now paid in fees a sum varying 
from a minimum of £45,000 or £50,000 
to a maximum of between £130,000 and 
£140,000 a-year. That fund was mainly, 
if not entirely, under the control of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. Here, 
then, was a fund amply sufficient to pro- 
vide for the expenses of an efficient tri- 
bunal, and he thought the parties who 
were called upon to pay such heavy fees 
were, at least, entitled to claim from the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and the 
country that in return for those heavy 
fees they should be provided with the 
most efficient tribunal the country could 
furnish. As a general rule, it would be 
admitted, that the nearer home a trial 
took place the less expensive it would 
be to the litigants. In exceptional cases, 
where many eminent counsel would be 
engaged, and many eminent scientific 
witnesses would be called, of course the 
expenses of a trial would in those parti- 
cular respects be greater if it were held 
in the provinces than if it were held in 
London. We must, however, legislate 
for general, not for exceptional cases. 
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Still, to meet exceptional cases, he pro- 
posed that the parties should have the 
option of claiming that their cases should 
be tried in the metropolis instead of any 
other place. He had approved of the 
adoption of Joint Committees for the 
trial of Private Bills as in itself an im- 
provement. If we were to establish an 
external tribunal of First Instance, he 
thought there could be no question that 
a consolidated Committee of the two 
Houses would be the best tribunal for 
dealing with such appeal. How many 
cases of appeal there might be in a year 
it was, of course, impossible to deter- 
mine. Some idea might be derived from 
the number of Private Bills that were 
now contested in both Houses. At pre- 
sent the number was, perhaps, from 40 
to 50 or 60, and if the number of ap- 
peals were similar, that would furnish 
work for 8 or 10 Joint Committees. At 
this rate about 20 Members of each 
House, selected for their especial quali- 
fications, would suffice to discharge all 
the duties of this kind. He hoped, how- 
ever, the number of appeals would prove 
less than of doubly contested cases. The 
House was now disposed to place great 
confidence in its Private Bill Committees 
and in its Referees. It seldom re-com- 
mitted a Bill or reversed their decision, 
and he thought the decision of such a 
tribunal as he contemplated would carry 
still greater weight and command still 
greater respect. Then came the ques- 
tion whether the appeal to Parliament 
should be a matter of right or be sub- 
ject to certain conditions. Considering 
the liability of a frivolous appellant to 
costs, he thought there would be no un- 
due number of such appeals without a 
definite cause; but he was aware there 
was avery strong feeling against leaving 
it simply to the discretion of one party 
whether, without any cause shown, the 
expenses of a second trial should be in- 
curred. He therefore suggested that if 
notice of an appeal against the decision 
of the tribunal were given, the tribunal 
should furnish a short summary of the 
reasons for which that decision was 
given. It would, in this respect, do 
what the Board of Trade was now re- 
quired to do in certain cases, as in grant- 
ing a warrant for the abandonment of a 
‘railway. The appellant would then pre- 
sent a Petition to Parliament setting 
forth his reasons, and asking for liberty 
to appeal. The statement of the tribu- 
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nal, with the Petition of the appellant, 
would go as a matter of course before 
the Standing Orders Committee, who 
would report to the House whether in 
their opinion a primd facie case for an 
appeal was made out. It had always 
appeared to him that the passing of Pro- 
visional Orders was very cumbrous and 
inconvenient, and he suggested that each 
Provisional Order, whether made by a 
Department or by the tribunal, should 
be laid before Parliament, and if within 
a certain number of days it were not 
objected to, then it should become law. 
He did not propose to interfere with 
the duties or jurisdiction of the Inclo- 
sure Commissioners. He thought it ex- 
pedient that, for the present at all events, 
Government Departments should retain 
the power they now possessed of making 
Provisional Orders in minor matters. 
With regard to Ireland, the Lord Lieu- 
tenant in Council or the Chief Secretary 
was the Department which granted Pro- 
visional Orders for Irish tramways or 
for the local government of the towns. 
It would, in his opinion, be convenient 
to persons interested in Irish under- 
takings if the powers of the Board of 
Trade for granting Provisional Orders 
with regard to railways, gas and water 
works were also carried over St. George’s 
Channel, and intrusted either to the Lord 
Lieutenant or to the Chief Secretary. 
He could not make a similar suggestion 
for the benefit of Scotland, because there 
was in that country, so far as he was 
aware, no Government Department to 
which the power of granting Provisional 
Orders could be transferred. For the 
present, therefore, Scotland would have 
to rest satisfied with the opportunity of 
applying for Provisional Orders either 
to the Government Department, as at 
present, or to the new tribunal sitting 
in Edinburgh or elsewhere. There were 
other Private Bills which might be called 
Private Bills proper, such as Estate, 
Divorce,.and Naturalization Bills; they 
were few in number, perhaps only from 
10 to 20 in the course of a Session, and 
were very seldom opposed. With these 
Private Bills proper he did not propose 
under this scheme to interfere. If they 
were to be dealt with, it might be done 
by extending the powers of the Judges 
in reference to settled estates, of the 
Divorce Court, and so on. If this scheme 
were adopted, every undertaking would 
be carried on by means of Provisional 
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Orders, to be obtained in minor cases on 
application to a Government Depart- 
ment; in great cases, and also in minor 
cases if the promoters chose, on appli- 
cation to a strong external tribunal, con- 
stituted of men of the same calibre as 
the Judges of the land, before whom the 
promoters and the witnesses would be 
heard in open court. Following upon 
that, if the case required it, would be 
an appeal to the strongest Parliamen- 
tary tribunal which couid be furnished 
—namely, a tribunal drawn from a 
limited number of men selected by the 
two Houses for their special qualifica- 
tions for the work. He ventured to hope 
that under such a system the public 
would be more cheaply, more efficiently, 
and more satisfactorily served than it 
was at present ; and, further, there would 
be this secondary advantage, that Par- 
liament would relieve itself from a great 
amount of work, much of which was too 
minute to be worthy to occupy the time 
and attention of Members of the Legis- 
lature, and much of which, with all due 
respect for the Members of the two 
Houses, they were but ill-qualified to 
perform. This relief to the labours of 
this House was a matter of great and 
growing importance. The Public Busi- 
ness of the House of Commons was grow- 
ing, and was likely to continue to grow. 
There was, moreover, a growing disposi- 
tion to appoint Select Committees to con- 
sider Public Bills and public subjects, 
and that also took up the time of Mem- 
bers. An idea had been mooted that, 
with a view to the despatch of Business, 
a system of Grand Committees should 
be adopted, to which important Public 
Business should be referred. If such a 
scheme was to be carried into effect, it 
would become doubly and trebly impor- 
tant to release from their labours some 
180 to 250 Members who were now en- 
gaged in considering Private Bills. He 
had trespassed so long on the time of 
the House that he would not attempt to 
anticipate the objections which might be 
raised to the scheme he had suggested. 
He was perfectly aware that a great 
number of objections might be urged ; 
but every scheme that might be pro- 
posed would be open to some objections, 
and the question was, whether the ob- 
jections which applied to the existing 
state of things were not greater. In 
what he had said he could lay no claim 
to originality. Almost every idea which 
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he had thrown out had been suggested 
by others, such as Lord Grey, Lord 
Salisbury, the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, Sir T. Erskine May, Mr. Rickards, 
the Speaker’s Counsel, and other gen- 
tlemen of great experience and well 
qualified to give an opinion. He laid 
no claim, as he had said, to originality 
in the suggestions he had put before the 
House, with one single exception. But, 
though these schemes had at different 
times been submitted to Select Commit- 
tees, and had met with a large share of 
approval, the transfer of any portion of 
the jurisdiction of Parliament to an ex- 
ternal. tribunal had not been discussed 
in this House for a great number of 
years. Every year that passed over our 
heads brought further testimony to the 
unsatisfactory character of our private 
iegislation, to the possibility of remitting 
more and more of these matters, in the 
first instance at all events, to an exter- 
nal tribunal, and to the desirability of 
relieving Parliament from unnecessary 
labour. He had not the presumption to 
suppose that he could submit to the 
House a scheme which it would be fair 
to accept on his own recommendation. 
This matter, if dealt with, must receive 
the grave consideration of many minds. 
But he would ask the House not to fall 
into the error of appointing another 
Select Committee to consider this ques- 
tion. Of Select Committees we had had 
an infinity, and any hon. Gentleman who 
was curious on the subject might find 
the shelves of the Library groaning 
under their Reports of Private Bill le- 
gislation, and very little had come of it. 
If another Select Committee were ap- 
pointed it would take the evidence of a 
limited number of the officials of this 
House; but these had been examined 
over and over again, and of gentlemen 
of great learning, ability, and high 
honour who were well versed in the 
practice of Private Bill legislation. Well, 
all men very naturally had an affection 
for the labyrinth of which they held the 
clue, and from them it could not be ex- 
pected that much evidence against the 
present system would be received. But 
if this matter was to be dealt with effec- 
tively, it must be submitted to the con- 
sideration of several independent minds. 
He would suggest to the House that 
they should appoint a Committee, not to 
take evidence, but a Committee which, 
if it had the will, would also have the 
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power, to give effect to its will. He pro- 
posed that the House should call upon 
the Government to act as a Committee, 
and to take up this subject. The hon. 
Gentleman concluded by moving the 
Resolutions of which he had given 
Notice. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


‘“‘ That, in the opinion of this House, the system 
of Private Legislation calls for the attention of 
Her Majesty’s Government, and requires reform.” 
—(Mr. Dodson.) 


Mr. GREGORY, though favourable 
generally to the scheme of his hon. 
Friend, thought that one or two points 
in it suggested doubt. Thus, he be- 
lieved that Parliament would desire to 
retain its jurisdiction over railways, not 
only in cases of proposed amalgamation 
and working arrangements, but in a 
variety of other cases affecting railways, 
which, though not apparently great in 
themselves, really involved points of 
public policy, affected large interests, 
and could not be referred with advan- 
tage to any other tribunal. If the House 
were to retain its jurisdiction in these 
matters, he did not approve of a Joint 
Committee of the two Houses. It was 
often of public advantage that two Com- 
mittees should sit at different times on 
the same Bill. Public attention was 
thus directed to the inquiry, and on a 
second investigation in the other House 
points were brought forward which had 
previously been overlooked. For ex- 
ample, a Bill was promoted for the vir- 
tual amalgamation of three railways— 
the South-Eastern, the Brighton, and 
the Chatham and Dover. That Bill 
passed the House of Commons without 
much discussion; but in the other House 
strong representations were made that 
it would cripple the trade of the district 
and was contrary to public interest, the 
result being the withdrawal of the Bill, 
which had never been renewed. What 
would have been the effect upon the 
south-eastern counties of England if 
there had only been one investigation 
in this case? As to the constitution of 
the proposed tribunal, he would suggest 
that his hon. Friend and Colleague 
should not look to the Bar alone, but 
should appoint men who were now habi- 
tually called in as arbitrators — engi- 
neers, railway managers, men who were 
accustomed to deal with these questions, 
who formed judicial habits and whose 
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minds acquired a judicial tone. A tri- 
bunal so constituted would be very valu- 
able, and it should not merely take evi- 
dence, but have a view of the site of 
the works and scheme submitted to it. 
Committees now suffered greatly through 
the want of such a view, for which maps 
and photographs offered a poor substi- 
tute. Subject to these observations, he 
concurred in the scheme, and hoped his 
hon. Friend would have the assistance 
of the Government in carrying it out. 
Mr. BOUVERIE said, he thought 
that the House ought to feel greatly in- 
debted to his hon.‘Friend for the care 
and labour he had bestowed in elabo- 
rating a scheme for the conduct of Pri- 
vate Business so as to render it easier 
to hon. Members. It was impossible, 
however, to enter now into the details 
of the scheme, which was an elaborate 
one and required great consideration. 
At present, he should be unwilling to 
commit himself absolutely either in fa- 
vour of or against it. He approved of 
its general features ; but should be sorry, 
by agreeing to those Resolutions, to de- 
stroy the existing system without seeing 
the details which were to be substituted 
for it. He thought, however, the pro- 
per conclusion of the Resolutions would 
have been the introduction of a Bill to 
carry out the scheme. He must repeat 
that it would not be proper now to dis- 
cuss details; but there was one strong 
objection to a permanent tribunal such 
as that shadowed forth by his hon. Friend 
—that it must necessarily want the flexi- 
bility possessed by a Committee of either 
House, that it was almost certain to be 
guided by precedent, and that when it 
had once decided in-one way it would 
be bound by that decision, and would so 
decide again, no matter what might have 
been the change of circumstances mean- 
while. Now, Committees were guided 
by no such considerations; but it often 
happened that a Committee one Session 
would decide a particular point one way, 
and next Session a new Committee would 
decide the same point in a directly con- 
trary way. That was not without its 
advantages, because some of the greatest 
improvements in the country, fraught 
with the greatest public benefits, had in 
the first instance been rejected by Com- 
mittees, and subsequently been passed 
with universal assent. He should be 
sorry, therefore, to see any tribunal 
which should be of such an inelastic 
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and inflexible character as to refuse to 
review its own decisions and pass pro- 
jects which it might previously have re- 
jected. This was one great difficulty 
which his hon. Friend would have to 
meet. However, for the present he sug- 
gested, in no spirit of hostility to the 
plan, that the debate should be ad- 
journed, so that the House might have 
time to consider these proposals, and 
might, if possible, see them elaborated 
in the shape of a Bill. 

CotoneL WILSON-PATTEN said, he 
must also thank the hon. Gentleman for 
the pains he had evidently taken in the 
preparation of these proposals, and for 
the admirable way in which he had sub- 
mitted them to the House. He believed 
he spoke the sentiments of most Mem- 
bers of the House when he said that the 
time had arrived when some re-organi- 
zation must take place in the mode of 
conducting private legislation. Having 
to take an active part in the formation 
of Committees, he could say that during 
the last few Sessions the difficulty of 
forming these Committees had greatly 
increased, owing to the length to which 
debates were carried in this House; so 
that hon.. Members who were occupied 
during the whole night were indisposed 
to come down early in the morning to 
act upon Private Bill Committees. He 
was, therefore, prepared to listen to any 
proposal for bringing about a change. 
It was, at the same time, impossible to 
discuss at once the details of so elabo- 
rate a scheme as had been submitted to 
the House. He, at all events, would be 
very sorry to commit himself without 
further consideration to an acceptance 
of the Resolutions. One of them he 
was prepared to vote for, for he had 
been long of opinion that Committees of 
that House were not the best tribunal to 
decide on a new mode of conducting 
business. The matter should, he thought, 
be taken up by the Government ; but for 
the present he was in favour of the ad- 
journment of the debate as moved by 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. 
Bouverie), and which he should second, 
for he thought the House required time 
to consider the proposals. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—(Hr. Bowverie.) 


Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH also wished 
to thank his hon. Friend for the bold- 
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ness with which he had brought for- 
ward his scheme; and although he was 
not prepared to criticize it at present, he 
should be willing to support at least two 
or three out of the four Resolutions. In 
some respects he thought his hon. Friend 
went too far, and in others that he did 
not go far enough. It would have been 
better, he thought, if the Private Busi- 
ness had been divided into railway legis- 
lation, and all other local Acts. Such 
local matters as came within their juris- 
diction might, for instance, be relegated 
to Courts of quarter sessions; but rail- 
way legislation would, in his opinion, 
be difficult to remove from the cogni- 
zance of the House itself, and for that 
reason he hoped the Government would 
take the matter into their consideration. 

Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE 
concurred in the general expression of 
thanks with which the scheme of his 
hon. Friend had been received. The 
definite proposals which had been made 
would, he thought, be of great use in 
bringing the House face to face with 
the difficulties, and in preventing it from 
losing itself in generalities. If the House 
had been asked on that occasion to come 
to a decision on the Resolutions, he 
should, from the point of view of the 
office which he had the honour to fill, 
have deemed it his duty to state his 
views with respect to them. He was 
not, however, surprised that hon. Mem- 
bers did not feel themselves competent 
at once to deal with the details of the 
scheme, and he hoped, therefore, the 
Motion for adjournment would be 
agreed to. 

Mr. DODSON, having thanked the 
House for the manner in which the 
scheme had been.so far discussed, said, 
he should not object to the adjournment 
of the debate to that day week. ; 


Motion agreed to. 
Debate adjourned till Friday next. 


Declarations. 


LAW—STATUTORY DECLARATIONS. 
QUESTION. 


Viscount BURY said, that he had re- 
ceived from the Lord Mayor a communi- 
cation to the effect that at the Mansion 
House Court an alteration had been 
made with respect to Statutory Declara- 
tions in that Court, and he would now 
ask the Attorney General, Whether his 
attention has been directed to the sub- 
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ject of statutory declarations ; and, whe- 
ther heis willing to introduce such amend- 
ment of the Law as will render statutory 
declarations less liable to abuse? ° 

Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
that it might, perhaps, be convenient to 
the House if he were allowed to an- 
swer the two Questions on the Paper 
relative to this subject together. He 
was asked by the noble Lord the Mem- 
ber for Berwick, whether his attention 
had been called to the subject of statu- 
tory declarations, and to the late pro- 
ceedings, which had more or less given 
great personal pain to the persons con- 
nected with them, and had been the 
cause of general regret. He was also 
asked by the noble Lord whether he was 
willing to introduce such amendment of 
the law as would render statutory decla- 
rations less liable to abuse. That sta- 
tutory declarations were liable, like all 
institutions, to abuse, he was not about 
to dispute, but the question assumed 
that which was not warranted by the 
fact, that all statutory declarations were 
liable to abuse. The Act of Parliament 
which governed the law to which the 
noble Lord had referred—the 5 & 6 
Will. IV., c. 62—substituted statutory 
declarations for a variety of affidavits, 
which had been permitted to be made 
for various purposes. It dealtin a great 
many sections with a variety of distinct 
cases in respect to which affidavits had 
been required, and the 18th section was 
the one under which the statutory decla- 
ration in the case now referred to was 
made. After a variety of special provi- 
sions, the Act in that section proceeded 
to enact that in cases where confirmation 
of written documents, of allegations, of 
the execution of deeds, or of other mat- 
ters, might be required, it should and 
might be lawful for any justice of the 
peace, public notary, and officer legally 
authorized to administer oaths, to take 
and receive declarations in a form speci- 
fied in a schedule from any persons who 
voluntarily came and made them before 
them, and, if any such declarations 
proved to be untrue, the persons making 
them and knowing them to be untrue 
should be deemed guilty of a misde- 
meanour. The hon. Member for York 
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(Mr. Leeman) had put a Question on the 
‘Paper asking, Whether, in the opinion 
of the Law Officers of the Crown, any 
magistrate has statutable authority to 
receive and attest a voluntary declara- 
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tion like that permitted to be made by 
Alexander Chaffers before Mr. Vaughan 
at Bow Street on the 4th of April, 1871; 
and, if so, whether it is not desirable to 
terminate or limit such an authority? 
The words of the Act were—‘‘It may 
and shall be lawful for a Judge,” &c., 
and they imposed a statutory duty on 
the Judge, and left him no more discre- 
tion to refuse to receive a statutory de- 
claration than to neglect to discharge 
any other duty imposed on him by law. 
He was, therefore, of opinion that Mr. 
Vaughan was bound to receive the sta- 
tutory declaration made in this case, and 
a moment’s consideration would satisfy 
anyone that it must be so. These de- 
clarations were made by scores, in the 
metropolis at least, before persons occu- 
pying very responsible positions, and 
they were made from 10 o’clock in the 
morning till 6 o’clock at night, and if 
they were to inquire into the circum- 
stances under which they were made, 
they would be trying under most unsa- 
tisfactory conditions a number of cases, 
and the general business which they 
were appointed to conduct would ‘mate- 
rially suffer. In the instance referred 
to in the Questions on the Paper, the 
declaration was brought to the magis- 
trate by an attorney, and he believed 
that a magistrate always gave to a pro- 
fessional person a reasonable credit that 
the document he brought was a proper 
document, in a proper form, and brought 
on a proper occasion. It would be a 
very great evilif the business of honest, 
upright attorneys were to be interfered 
with and impeded, because since the 
passing of the Act he had mentioned 
there had been found one scoundrel to 
abuse the legal process which in hun- 
dreds and thousands of other cases had 
been employed in the transaction of jus- 
tifiable business. If was the duty of 
the magistrate to take the declaration, 
and no magistrate had a right to assume 
a jurisdiction which did not belong to 
him, and refuse to receive a declaration 
which might be material and important. 
The noble Lord the Member for Berwick 
asked whether he was prepared to alter 
the law. Now, the only alteration of 
the law which he could conceive prac- 
ticable was, not to prevent the making 
of statutory declarations, but to append 
to the making of false and slanderous 
declarations the same or more severe 
penalties than at present the law pro- 
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vided. In the case of perjury the punish- 
ment rested on the assumption that the 
perjury was committed in the course of 
judicial proceedings, and he did not 
think it would be wise to depart from 
the principle of the statute relating to 
perjury, or alter the clauses declaring 
the penalties for perjury. Where a sta- 
tutory declaration was made in the way 
in which the one alluded to had been 
made, containing a libel, and a libel 
uttered for the extortion of money, there 
already existed by law the punishment, 
on conviction, of three years’ imprison- 
ment with hard labour; and no one who 
knew what prison discipline was would 
deny that, even in the present case, a 
conviction followed by that punishment 
would not have been sufficient, he would 
not say for the moral turpitude of the 
offender, but for the purpose of deterring 
others from following his example. 
Therefore, he did not see that any alter- 
ation of the law was required, because 
he was not aware that statutory decla- 
rations had been abused, except in this 
instance. Before he sat down he would 
give an illustration, which had occurred 
in his practice, of his meaning. A man 
under circumstances of the greatest pos- 
sible aggravation seduced his ward, of 
the age of 15 years. He was compelled 
to make a settlement on her, to be paid 
quarterly, and four times every year the 
ward was obliged to bring an action to 
get her money. Four times in every 
year the man put in an iniquitous de- 
fence, which on every occasion he was 
obliged to withdraw. Being engaged 
in the case, he at last applied for a sum- 
mons before a Judge, in order to have 
this iniquitous plea struck out of the 
proceedings, on the ground that it con- 
stituted an abuse of the process of the 
Court ; but he was told that because one 
or two scoundrels abused the process, 
that was no reason for altering it, or 
otherwise great injustice might be done 
in other cases. 


ARMY RE-ORGANIZATION —ANGLESEY 
MILITIA.—QUESTION. 


Mr. RAIKES asked the Secretary of 
State for War, Whether the arrange- 
ment proposed in the Memorandum of 
the Commander in Chief, by which the 
Anglesey Militia (256 strong) is to be 
one of the Militia Battalions for North 
Wales, while the five Regiments (about 
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1,700 strong) belonging to the other 
counties are combined to form the other, 
is the consequence of the first-named 
Regiment being one of Light Infantry 
while the others are Rifles, or if this is 
not the cause of this proceeding, whe- 
ther any other reason is to be alleged 
for it; and, whether he will state to the 
House any decision that has been arrived 
at as to transforming the other Militia 
Regiments of North Wales into Light 
Infantry as the Regiments of the Line 
to be localized in North Wales, are of that 
description ? 

Mr. CARDWELL: Sir, the batta- 
lions are exhibited in the Appendix, in 
the form in which they appear in that 
document for the reason suggested by 
the Question. It is intended to re-dis- 
tribute these corps so as to furnish two 
battalions of nearly equal strength. 


INDIA—RAILWAY FROM KHUNDWA TO 
INDORE.—QUESTION. 


Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH asked the 
Under Secretary of State for India, 
Whether it is true that contracts have 
been entered into by the Government of 
India for the construction of a Railway 
on the narrow gauge (3 feet 3§ inches) 
from Khundwa to Indore; whether such 
Railway will not ultimately form part of 
a through communication between the 
East India and Great Indian Peninsula 
systems ; and, whether the consequence 
will not be to establish a double break 
of gauge (viz. at Khundwa and Agra), 
on the future direct route from Bombay 
to the North West Provinces ? 

Mr. GRANT DUFF: In reply, Sir, 
to my hon. Friend, I have to say—first, 
that such a line has been contracted for; 
secondly, that it may be extended so as 
to form a link between the East Indian 
and the Great Indian Peninsula systems ; 
thirdly, that in that event there will be 
a break of gauge both at Khundwa and 
at Agra; but those breaks of gauge will 
be on a line, not on the line from Bom- 
bay to the North West Provinces. Pas- 
sengers going direct from Bombay to 
the North West Provinces will, of course, 
prefer the broad gauge line which runs 
straight to Allahabad, the capital of those 
Provinces, instead of the one about which 
my hon. Friend asks, which is laid out 
for local purposes, 
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| 
NAVY CONTRACTS — MESSRS. BAXTER. | 
PERSONAL EXPLANATION. 


Mr. EYKYN asked the honourable 
and gallant Member for Stamford, If 
he will state the authority on which he | 
founded a question to the First Lord of | 
the Admiralty on Monday last, and, in| 
the event of his not being prepared to 
state such authority, whether he will 
either substantiate or withdraw the im- | 
plied reflection on a Department of the | 
State and an honourable Member of) 
this House? 

Srr JOHN HAY: In reply, Sir, to the | 
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“ Whether a penalty of £635 for non-fulfilment 
of a contract for Navy Duck was inflicted on the 
firm of Messrs. Baxter, of Dundee, by the Board 
of Admiralty, in November, 1868; and also 
whether it is true, as reported, that the fine has 
been remitted or paid, and at what date such re- 
mission occurred ?” 

Now, Sir, the House will notice the date 
in that Question. The hon. Baronet 
says that a fine was imposed on Messrs. 
Baxter of Dundee, in November, 1868. 
In November, 1868, the late Board of 
Admiralty was within a few days of 
their resignation; and they were suc- 


Messrs. Baxter. 


‘ceeded a few days afterwards by the 


Board of Admiralty of which I had the 


hon. Member for Windsor, I have to | honour to be a Member, and of which 
state that the Question which I ad- | my hon. Friend the Member for Montrose 
dressed to the First Lord of the Ad- | (Mr. Baxter) was the Financial Secre- 
miralty on Monday last was founded on tary. It was the duty of my hon. Friend 
the knowledge which I personally pos- | to deal with all the business connected 
sessed as a Member of the late Board | with fines upon contracts, and my hon. 
of Admiralty, that such a penalty had | Friend is the near relative of the mem- 
been imposed. It was imposed under | bers of the firm of Messrs. Baxter of 
circumstances which I need hardly say | Dundee. The purport of the Question, 
in no way reflected on the character of | therefore, which the hon. Baronet the 
the Messrs. Baxter. But such penalties, |Member for Stamford addressed to the 
if imposed, ought to be paid; and I have | First Lord of the Admiralty was this— 
been informed, on the authority of gen- | that within his knowledge, as he now 
tlemen whose information I believe to | tells us, a fine was imposed upon the 
be accurate, that this penalty and others | Messrs. Baxter by the Board of which 
have been remitted. In the three years, the hon. Baronet was a Member, and 
1866-7-8, £12,889 was paid into the|was that fine remitted by the succeed- 
Exchequer for penalties and fines on|ing Government under the influence of 
naval contracts. In the two years, 1869- | the relative of the firm on which it had 
70, the last Returns on the Table, no | been imposed ? 
“sega or fines have been received,| Mr. CHILDERS: That, Sir, being 
ut instead, £454 has been repaid to| the nature of the imputation thrown 
contractors. I have given Notice that|upon my hon. Friend the Member for 
I will move for a Return on Monday to | Montrose by the hon. Baronet the Mem- 
explain this information, which is con-| ber for Stamford, my right hon. Friend 
tained in the Navy Estimates. As my! the First Lord of the Admiralty an- 
inquiry related to a question of fact, I| swered the Question clearly. He told 





have no accusation to substantiate, nor 
any reflection to withdraw. 

Mr. CHILDERS: Mr. Speaker, after 
the answer which has just been given by 
the hon. Baronet the Member for Stam- 
ford to the Question addressed to him by 
my hon. Friend the Member for Windsor, 
I feel it incumbent on me, however dis- 
agreeable it may be to me, to make an 
appeal to you, Sir, and to this House; 
and if I should not have the absolute 
right to address you on this occasion, I 
trust I may have that indulgence ex- 
tended to me which is never refused to 
one in my position, when a personal ex- 
planation is given in matters of this 
kind. The hon. Baronet the Member 
for Stamford asked on Monday last the 





following Question ;— 


the hon. Baronet that his date was 
wrong. He told him that the fine of 
£630 was inflicted on the Messrs. 
Baxter, of Dundee, in November, 1867, 
a year before the date mentioned by the 
hon. Baronet in his Question. He went 
on to say that he never heard of such 
a report as that to which the hon. 
Baronet’s Question alluded, nor had he 
ever seen such a report, nor had he 
been able to find any person who had,. 
but he said— 

“Tf the hon. and gallant Baronet wishes the 
matter to be more thoroughly investigated, I 
would ask him to furnish me with that report 
which he has seen, or with the names of the per- 
sons who have authenticated it, because, unless 
formally authenticated, 1am sure,” said my right 
hon. Friend, “that the hon. Baronet would not 
have put this Question on the Paper.” 
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And he concluded by saying that— 


“No orders have been received in the Ac- 

countant General’s department as to the remission 
of the fine.” 
Now, nothing could be more precise 
than that. There was no such fine im- 
posed on Messrs. Baxter in November, 
1868. There had been a fine imposed 
in November, 1867, the year before 
the late Government went out of office, 
and no order had been given as to 
the remission of this fine. A more 
complete contradiction of the hon. 
Baronet’s statement I cannot conceive. 
Well, Sir, what is the position of mat- 
ters now? The hon. Baronet has been 
distinctly challenged to give his au- 
thority. He has been told that his im- 
op eses on my hon. Friend the Member 
or Montrose is unfounded, and he says, 
forsooth, that he is going to move for a 
Return! I say after that contradiction, 
no Return would be of any value what- 
ever. I have enjoyed the personal friend- 
ship of my hon. Friend the Member for 
Montrose for 12 years, and for two years 
I have been engaged with him in most 
intimate official relations. He is a man of 
the highest honour, and I appeal to those 
who know him on both sidesof the House, 
whether they agree with him in opinion 
or no, whether they have ever known 
anything that could impeach his charac- 
ter. Under these circumstances, and 
because not only the honour of my hon. 
Friend the Member for Montrose, but 
also the honour of the whole Department 
of the Admiralty, and of the Messrs. 
Baxter, of Dundee, is involved, I think 
I am justified in asking the hon. Baronet 
to do what I am about to suggest. I 
will, however, first read a telegram re- 
ceived from Messrs. Baxter, of Dundee. 
They say this— 

“We think the facts should be brought out. 
We never even asked the present Administration 
for remission—feeling a delicacy in approaching 
them on a matter for which their predecessors 
were solely responsible.” 


My right hon. Friend (Mr. Goschen) the 
other evening gave the most absolute 
contradiction to all the statements in- 
volved in the Question of the hon. 
Baronet; and I now, Sir, appeal to 
you whether, under these circumstances, 
that Question ought ever to have been 
ut; and whether, now that it has 
een put, the hon. Baronet the Mem- 
ber for Stamford ought not to with- 
draw altogether the imputation he has 
made on my hon. Friend, on the Ad- 
miralty, and on Messrs. Baxter ? 
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Sir JOHN PAKINGTON: I rise, 
Sir, to put one Question, the answer to 
which might save a good deal of trouble. 
Itis quite clear a fine was imposed; I 
wish to know whether that fine has ever 
been paid ? 

Mr. CHILDERS: I an, Sir, in a 
position to state distinctly that the fine 
was paid, and I will give the date. On 
the 12th of November, 1867, the penalty 
of £680 9s. 4d, was abated from a sum 
of £708 due to Messrs. Baxter, for Navy 
duck delivered under contract. The 
difference between the £630 and what 
was due to Messrs. Baxter, was paid 
by a bill at that date, nearly a twelve- 
month before the hon. Baronet ceased 
to be a Member of the Board of Ad- 
miralty. In January, 1868, Messrs. 
Baxter applied, on completion of the 
whole contract, for the remission of 
the penalty, on the ground that the 
difficulty experienced was occasioned 
by the inferior quality of the previous 
year’s crop of flax. This was submitted 
to the Board by the Controller of Victu- 
alling, who was informed by letter, 
signed by Lord Henry Lennox, on the 
28th February, 1868, that the penalty 
could not be remitted. The Accountant 
General reports that since that time no 
order has been received in that depart- 
ment for the remission of the penalty ; 
and, as I have read from Messrs. 
Baxter’s telegram— 


“ They never even asked the present Adminis- 
tration for remission, feeling a delicacy in ap- 
proaching them in a matter for which their 
predecessors were solely responsible.” 


Sm JOHN HAY: If the right hon. 
Gentleman the First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty had given as full and distinct a 
reply to my Question as I have now re- 
ceived from the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite, I should have done then what 
I am now about to do—namely, to with- 
draw any imputation on the character of 
the Secretary of the Treasury, on whose 
character I had no intention whatever 
of throwing any imputation. But, at 
the same time, I shall ask for the Return 
of which I have given Notice, that the 
House may know what remissions have 
been allowed, and repayments made. 

Mr. CHILDERS: I have one more 
Question to ask the hon. Baronet. He 
has stated distinctly that there was a 
report that this payment was remitted. 
He was challenged by my right hon. 
Friend to say who made it, when it was 
made, and where it was made. My 
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right hon. Friend stated distinctly that 
he was unable in any way to trace the 
existence of such a report. I call upon 
the hon. Baronet to say when and where, 
and by whom, this report was made ? 

Sir JOHN HAY: Sir, I do not know 
whether I may again address the House. 
I have already in the answer which I 
have given, and in reply to the hon. 
Member for Windsor, stated that I had 
the report from persons of character, 
and I appeal to my righthon. Friend the 
Member for Tyrone (Mr. Corry), if he is 
here, to say whether that statement is 
not accurate. I have said that I made 
that statement from my own informa- 
tion, and upon the information contained 
in the Navy Estimates. 

Mr. CORRY: Sir, the hon. and 
gallant Member for Stamford has called 
upon me to speak to a certain fact, and 
I shall merely speak to that fact, which 
is this—my hon. and gallant Friend 
did, to my knowledge, obtain the infor- 
mation to which he referred from a per- 
son on whose veracity and knowledge 
he had every reason to rely. 

Sir JAMES ELPHINSTONE: I wish 
to point out that this repayment does 
not appear in the Estimates, and it is 
impossible to trace itin any way. My 
right hon. Friend tells us it was repaid 
from succeeding contracts. 

Mr. SPEAKER: It appears to me 
that, after the declaration of the hon. 
and gallant Member for Stamford, this 
discussion has gone far enough, and that 
further observations will be out of Order. 
I am bound to say, for my part, that 
when I saw the Question of the hon. 
Member on the Notice Paper for Mon- 
day last, it did not occur to me that 
it would affect the character or the 
conduct of any hon. Member of this 
House. IfI had foreseen such a result, 
I should have advised the hon. and gal- 
lant Gentleman, in a friendly spirit, that 
the proper course to adopt when the 
conduct of an hon. Member is chal- 
lenged, would be to propose a direct 
Motion, in order that full opportunity 
might be given both for the statement 
of the case on the one hand, and of the 
defence on the other. 


County Court 


CONVICT ESTABLISHMENTS—DART- 
MOOR PRISON.—QUESTION. 

Mr. KENNAWAY asked the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department, 
Whether his attention has been called 
to the last issued report of the Go- 


Hr. Childers 
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vernor and Chaplain of Dartmoor Prison, 
with reference to the officers’ quarters ; 
whether it is true that these are so 
limited in number that not a few married 
officers are compelled to take up their 
abode altogether at the village inns; 
whether, in the quarters provided for 
officers and their families, the ordinary 
sleeping accommodation is a single bed- 
room; what steps are taking to remedy 
this state of things; and, when it is 
expected that the necessary buildings 
will be completed, so that the use of 
association wards for sleeping purposes, 
a practice condemned by the directors in 
1868, may cease ? 

Mr. BRUCE, in reply, said, he had 
no doubt the hon. Gentleman was aware 
that this prison was originally built for 
the prisoners taken during the French 
Revolutionary War, and the quarters and 
apartments for the officers were con- 
structed out of the barracks which for- 
merly accommodated the garrison. The 
buildings had, therefore, always been 
somewhat imperfect for the purpose for 
which they were now used, and a few 
years ago the question had been raised, 
whether they ought not to be aban- 
doned. However, that idea had been 
given up, and he believed the place 
would continue to be used as a convict 
establishment. It was quite true the 
accommodation for officers was very in- 
sufficient. There were 125 subordinate 
officers who lived in the Government 
quarters, and 44 had allowances made 
to them in lieu of residence and lived 
out of the quarters. Of those resident 
in quarters, there were 76 who had only 
two rooms each. Attention had been 
directed to this very unsatisfactory state 
of things, and a considerable sum of 
money was asked for in the present Esti- 
mate for the purpose of providing im- 
proved quarters. Formerly there were 
in this prison 1,400 convicts, and now 
the number was 880. Some of these 
were still associated in sleeping quarters ; 
but works were in progress for assimi- 
lating the discipline of the prison to that 
of other prisons in this respect, and he 
was informed that the works would be 
completed in the present year, and pro- 
bably by the month of November. 


COUNTY COURT JUDGESHIPS, 
QUESTION. 


Mr. HUNT asked the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, Whe- 
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ther the County Court Judges who have 
been appointed since the Judicature 
Commission has been inquiring into the 
County Court system have accepted their 
offices subject to any alteration that may 
be made in their position by a revision 
of that system ; and, whether in future 
appointments the above-mentioned con- 
dition will be required ? 

Mr. BRUCE: Sir, all the more recent 
appointments made by the Lord Chan- 
cellor have been made subject to such 
alterations as may be hereafter deter- 
mined by Parliament in the extent and 
nature of their duties, but not in their 
salaries ; as barristers could not fairly 
be asked to give up their professional 
practice for an uncertain income in 
the future. All future appointments 
will be made specifically on the condition 
which I first mentioned. It has already 
been found practicable, by a re-distri- 
bution of duties, to reduce by one the 
number of County Court Judges in 
Lancashire. 


HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT—THE ELEC- 
TRIC LIGHT.—QUESTION. 


Mr. PEEK asked the First Commis- 
sioner of Works, If the intention of 
placing an electric light on the Tower 
while the House of Commons is sitting 
has been given up; and, if so, why? 

Mr. AYRTON, in reply, said, the 
proposal to exhibit the electric light on 
the Tower while the House of Commons 
was sitting was very fully considered, and 
it was found that to erect and maintain 
the light would involve an expenselarger, 
perhaps, than the circumstances would 
justify, as the number of occasionsseemed 
to be diminishing on which the House 
ceased to sit before 1 or 2 o’clock in the 
morning; in fact, it only ceased to do 
so when it found that time was being 
occupied by Motions that were irrelevant 
or unimportant. Therefore, he was con- 
sidering some more economical plan by 
which a sufficient light could be ex- 
hibited, and if this inquiry were more 
successful than the former one he might 
adopt the plan. 


ARMY RE-ORGANIZATION—ROYAL 
ENGINEERS AND ROYAL ARTILLERY. 
QUESTIONS, 


Carrain BEAUMONT asked the Se- 


cretary of State for War, How many first 
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Captains of the Royal Engineers and 
Royal Artillery respectively are to be 
made Majors, and, bearing in mind that 
this promotion does not affect the gene- 
ral promotion of the Corps, what steps 
he proposes to take to remove the state 
of stagnation at present existing ? 

Mr. CARDWELL: Sir, it is intended 
to make all the first captains of the 
Royal Artillery majors, and to revise the 
establishment of the Royal Engineers, 
so as to place them upon as good a foot- 
ing in respect of promotion as the Royal 
Artillery. I do not agree with the argu- 
ment suggested in the Question, for by 
the proposed arrangements promotion in 
both corps will be brought up to about 
the standard periods. 

Lorp EUSTACE CECIL asked the 
Secretary of State for War, Whether 
there is any truth in the report which 
has appeared in the newspapers, that— 


Silver Coinage. 


“No steps have yet been taken to form a new 
advanced class of officers of the Royal Artillery at 
Woolwich, although the class now under instruc- 
tion has nearly completed its studies ? ” 


Mr. CARDWELL: It has been re- 
presented to me by the Deputy Adjutant 
General of the Royal Artillery that the 
advanced class for officers had so few 
candidates that it was difficult to justify 
its maintenance, the expense being out 
of proportion to the utility. I have 
therefore appointed a Committee, of 
which the Director General of Military 
Education is the head, to consider what 
steps it is desirable to take upon the 
subject. 


THE MINT—GOLD AND SILVER 
COINAGE.—QUESTION. 


Coronet TOMLINE asked the First 
Lord of the Treasury, Whether he will 
cause to be prepared and laid upon the 
Table a Return or Returns showing the 
amount of gold coins cut by the Bank of 
England during the three years ending 
on the Ist day of March 1872, the names 
of the owners of such cut coins, and the 
loss each such owner sustained thereby ; 
the amount of money paid since the 26th 
day of December 1871 to the officers of 
the Royal Mint for extra services, and 
the nature of such services; the amount 
of silver coined at Birmingham during 
the six months ending the Ist day of 
March 1872; and, whether he will lay 
upon the Table a Copy of the Contract 
under which such silver was coined ? 
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Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, as the Ques- 
tion has been addressed to me I cannot 
remain silent; but it is within the de- 
partment of the Master of the Mint, who 
is also the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
already favourably known to my hon. 
and gallant Friend, and I therefore refer 
him to my right hon. Friend for an 
answer. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tz EXCHE- 
QUER: I hope, Sir, in consideration of 
what he must admit to be the very re- 
spectable introduction I have received, 
the hon. and gallant Gentleman will 
permit me to answer the Question. I 
have no power to compel any Return 
from the Bank of England such as the 
hon. and gallant Gentleman asks for, 


but I will endeavour to obtain a Returz- 


with as much of the information he de- 
sires as I can. I believe that the amount 
of gold coins cut by the Bank of Eng- 
land during the three years can be given ; 
not so, however, the names of the owners. 
Probably the hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man will, upon reflection, be of opinion 
that he can hardly ask the Bank to give 
up the names of their customers under 
such delicate circumstances. Then, as to 
the amount of money paid since the 26th 
December, 1871, to the officers of the 
Royal Mint, the services performed by 
these officers consists in working many 
hours after their usual time, for the pur- 
pose of getting through an immense glut 
of business at the Mint. For that, the 
payment to them has been been an addi- 
tional month’s pay—£431 15s. The Go- 
vernment has had no silver coined at 
Birmingham at all, but I am informed 
that Canada has entered into a contract 
with a Birmingham firm for a certain 
amount of coinage. The Government, 
however, have nothing to do with it. 


PARLIAMENT—EASTER RECESS. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. A. JOHNSTON asked the First 
Lord of the Treasury, Whether he is in 
a position to state the arrangements con- 
templated as to the duration of the 
Easter Holidays ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, the Govern- 
‘ment have, of course, no other wish than 
to ascertain, necessarily in an informal 
manner, the general feeling of the House. 
In 1869, when, as this year, Easter was 
very early, the House encouraged the 
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Government to propose, and adopted 
when proposed, an arrangement taking 
the form of a shorter holiday at Easter 
and a longer one at Whitsuntide, as a 
more equal and convenient division of 
the labours of the Session. Of one thing 
I am aware the House is very anxious— 
the reports of public opinion being quite 
unequivocal—that it would be eminently 
unsatisfactory if, after having been in- 
duced to take a short holiday at Easter, 
any doubt should be raised as to a more 
liberal holiday at Whitsuntide. Judging 
from what appears to be the prevailing 
opinion, we think it would be more 
agreeable, at least to the greater part of 
the House, to take the longer holiday at 
Whitsuntide. I have looked back to the 
ngth of holidays, and I see that last 
year, owing to great pressure of Business, 
the two holidays together were reduced 
to tha, very moderate period of 17 clear 
days, net reckoning the day of adjourn- 
ment, a of meeting again. We think 
it will be\practicable to go back to the 
more liberal, or, at least, less illiberal, 
arrangement which prevailed in former . 
years, of 21 days in all. In case of the 
shorter holiday being taken at Easter, 
we should proppse an adjournment from 
the Tuesday in} Passion Week till the 
Thursday in th¢ following week, leaving 
it open to take {13 days at Whitsuntide. 





ELEMENTARY EDYCATION ACT— 
SCHOOL BOARDS}-QUESTION. 


Mr. ©. 8. READ asked the Vice Pre- 
sident of the Council, Whether, when 
he intimated his desire to make School 
Boards general throughout England 
next year, he contemplated doing so for 
the purpose of imposing a general Edu- 
cation Rate, or only to enable the ma- 
nagers of existing schools to more rea- 
dily enforce compulsory attendance; and, 
whether the Education Department would 
sanction the by-laws of a voluntary 
school in an agricultural parish, which 
should enforce the regular attendance of 
all children between the ages of five and 
eight, and the attendance for six months 
only in the year of children between the 
ages of eight and twelve years? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: I fear, Sir, 
that the hon. Gentleman must have mis- 
apprehended my remarks last Tuesday 
week. Ido not believe that I expressed 
any desire to make school boards gene- 
‘ral throughout England next year for 
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the purpose of imposing a general edu- 
cation rate, or to enable existing school 
managers to enforce compulsory school 
attendance. What I intended to say, 
and what I believe from the report of 
my speech I really did say, was that, 
speaking for myself personally, I should 
be ready for a general compulsory mea- 
sure next year, and that while I did not 
think that it was desirable to establish 
school boards for the purpose of pro- 
viding schools, when sufficient and suit- 
able school accommodation was already 
provided without a rate, I also thought 
that, in considering how to enforce a 
general compulsory measure, we should 
have to consider the question of the ge- 
neral establishment of school boards. 
The hon. Member also asks me, whether 
we would sanction certain by-laws of a 
voluntary school in an agricultural pa- 
rish. It must be clearly understood 
that the Act only gives us power to sanc- 
tion by-laws proposed by a school board. 
If, however, a school board be formed 
in any parish under the present Act, it 
need not levy a school rate for school 
provision, if there be no deficiency, and 
it might confine its action to a proposi- 
tion of compulsory by-laws. We should 
be very glad to receive well-considered 
by-laws from an agricultural parish, and 
I know hardly anyone so well fitted as 
the hon. Gentleman to devise such ar- 
rangements as would be suitable for a 
rural parish. He must, however, per- 
mit me to query whether eight is not 
too young an age at which to stop 
the regular school attendance, and 12 
too young for stopping half-time school 
attendance. 


METROPOLITAN GAS COMPANIES— 
PHG@NIX AND SOUTH LONDON GAS 
COMPANIES.—QUESTION. 


AtpERMAN Sir JAMES LAWRENCE 
asked the President of the Board of 
Trade, If his attention has been called 
to a public announcement by the Secre- 
tary of the Phenix Gas Company, that 
the directors have undertaken the re- 
sponsibilities of the South London Gas 
Bill in deference to the opinions of the 
Board of. Trade; and, if the Board of 
Trade have been made aware of the 
terms and conditions of the proposed 
amalgamation of the two Gas Companies, 
by which the price of gas is to be ad- 
vanced to all consumers in the South 
Metropolitan District ? 
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Mr CHICHESTER FORTESCUE: 
Sir, my attention has been called to a 
certain printed document containing the 
statement in question, and I have to say 
that it is a mere error, and is absolutely 
without foundation, however it may have 
found its way into the document. There 
was, in the course of last summer, cer- 
tain correspondence between the Phoonix 
Company and the Board of Trade, in 
the course of which the latter expressed 
an opinion in favour of the extension of 
the principle of amalgamation as applied 
to the Metropolitan Gas Companies ; but 
the Board knew nothing of the Bill 
until it was before the House; and as 
soon as the statement in question was 
brought under my knowledge, commu- 
nications were addressed to the Metropo- 
litan Board of Works and to the Camber- 
well Vestry, entirely repudiating all re- 
sponsibility on the part of the Board 
of Trade for the Bill. 


SCOTLAND—BETTING HOUSES. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. ANDERSON asked the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, Whe- 
ther Government intends the Betting 
Bill of last Session, or any other Bill 
that will check Betting Houses in Scot- 
land, to be among their measures this 
Session ? 

Mr. BRUCE: Sir, I must repeat to 
my hon. Friend the answer I have al- 
ready given to several other hon. Mem- 
bers, that until the Government have 
made more progress with the measures 
already introduced, or that were men- 
tioned in the Royal Speech, I cannot 
undertake to introduce any fresh mea- 
sure of a contentious nature. As to the 
extension of the present law on the sub- 
ject of betting—imperfect as it is—to 
Scotland, I think I can undertake that 
before the end of the Session—if nothing 
more can be accomplished—a Bill ex- 
tending the present law to Scotland will 
be introduced. 


ARMY RE-ORGANIZATION—STAFF 
OFFICERS OF PENSIONERS.—QUESTION. 


Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON (for 
Colonel Taytor) asked the Secretary of 
State for War, What changes, if any, 
are to be made among the Staff Officers 
of Pensioners, and what retiring allow- 
ance will be given to those obliged to 
| give up their present appointments? 
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Mr. CARDWELL: Sir, it is not in- 
tend to dispense with the services of 
Staff officers of Pensioners; but we hope 
to employ them under the new arrange- 
ments. 


CONVEYANCE OF CATTLE— 
CONFERENCE AT VIENNA.—QUESTION. 


Mr. JACOB BRIGHT asked the 
Vice President of the Privy Council, 
What instructions have been given to 
the Secretary of the Veterinary Depart- 
ment of the Privy Council for his guid- 
ance at the Cattle Conference at Vienna ; 
and, whether there is any hope that such 
arrangements may be made at the Con- 
ference as will enable the Government to 
admit German cattle alive to our inland 
towns ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: Sir, we do 
not understand that the Conference will 
be for the purpose of determining upon 
international regulations on the subject ; 
but rather, that it is to enable the dele- 
gates from each country to consider to- 
gether and exchange opinions as to what 
such regulations should be. The in- 
structions to the delegate from England 
are that he is to take part in the discus- 
sions and express his opinions; but 
that he is to take care not to commit the 
Government, until we know what the re- 
sult of the Conference may be. It is 
impossible, therefore, that I can answer 
the second Question; but I should be 
very glad if the Conference resulted in 
such arrangements as would enable us 
to remove the restrictions on the con- 
veyance of foreign cattle to our inland 
towns. 


PUBLIC MEETINGS AT CHELSEA— 
RIOTOUS PROCEEDINGS.—QUESTION. 


Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON asked 
the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, Whether he has instituted 
any inquiry into the riotous proceedings 
connected with two loyalist meetings 
held in Chelsea on the 28th November 
1871 and 16th January 1872; and, if so, 
whether he has any objection to state 
the result of his investigations; whether 
‘ the police under their present regulations 
are not compelled to enter a public meet- 
ing in order to suppress an actual breach 
of the peace; and, if so, whether the 


promoters of a public meeting are to be 


Mr. Bruce 
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considered the necessary authority to 
summon the police to enter the building 
in which the meeting is held; whether 
the police complied with this regulation 
— the two above occasions; and, 
whether the Home Office will, in conse- 
quence of the disturbances which have 
recently taken place, issue stricter re- 
gulations for the protection of public 
meetings ? 

Mr. BRUCE: Sir, in answering the 
Question of the noble Lord, it perhaps, 
may be convenient that I should first 
state the orders of the police as to public 
meetings. Those orders were issued in 
1867 by Sir Richard Mayne, after very 
long experience, and they instruct the 
police to prevent obstruction to the tho- 
roughfares, but not to enter or interfere 
within a building where a public meeting 
is held, unless called upon to prevent an 
actual breach of the peace, or to take 
into custody a person charged with 
an offence of which the police can take 
cognizance. I am informed that at the 
first meeting a great number of per- 
sons attended, calculating on its being 
peaceably and quietly conducted. There 
was considerable disturbance, but the 
police did not observe such an actual 
breach of the peace as would have justi- 
fied their interference. With respect to 
the second meeting, I have to say that 
it was not intended to be an open meet- 
ing; but a great number of persons 
attended and interrupted the meeting, 
who had obtained forged orders of ad- 
mittance. In the body of the hall 
there was great disturbance, and an 
actual breach of the peace. There was 
a great pressure at the same time out- 
side on the part of a large mob desiring 
to force their way into the hall, and 
probably for that reason, the police did 
not apprehend those who had committed 
breaches of the peace. I think what 
occurred would have justified their inter- 
ference, and I have expressed that opinion 
to the police. I have communicated with 
the Chief Commissioner of Police as to the 
course to be pursued by the police with 
respect to these meetings in future, and 
he is strongly of opinion that the rule 
laid down by Sir Richard Mayne, with 
some modification, ought to be observed. 
But henceforth, in the case of all public 
meetings, an inspector of police will be 
present, who i seme with the 
force outside, so that if any serious breach 
of the peace occurs, the force outside will 


at once be brought within the building. 
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TREATY OF WASHINGTON—-TRIBUNAL 
OF ARBITRATION (GENEVA)—THE IN- 
DIRECT CLAIMS — CORRESPONDENCE. 


QUESTION. 


Mr. DISRAELTI: Sir, I regret again 
to obtrude myself upon the House; but 
considering the interest—I may say the 
intense interest and anxiety—felt by the 
people of this country with regard to 
our relations with the Government of 
the United States, I think it necessary 
to press her Majesty’s Government with 
an inquiry into a matter upon which 
we might have expected the right hon. 
Gentleman ar the head of the Go- 
vernment would have made some com- 
munication to the House. I beg, now, 
that I am speaking on the subject, 
to explain the urgency of the inquiry, 
that itmay not be misapprehended. By 
the Treaty of Washington the term of 
four months is allowed within which the 
Answer of our Government to the Case 
of the Government of the United States 
must be presented. Of that term fully 
three months have expired. The House 
will therefore see that, as the Easter 
holidays are impending, and for other 
reasons, I am fully justified in pressing 
the Government for some answer. The 
right hon. Gentleman will probably n- 
form us, now tliat he has received an 
answer to the friendly communication of 
our Government to that of the United 
States, how the two Houses of Parlia- 
ment may become aware of the nature 
of that Answer? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, I had risen 
from my seat to make a statement on 
this subject, when the right hon. Gentle- 
man got up, but he did not seem dis- 
posed to give way to me. I, of course, 
intended, after the anxiety he has very 
properly shown, and only expressing the 
feeling universally entertained, to give 
the earliest intimation of the arrival of 
the despatch. Yesterday, at the time of 
the Questions, I mentioned that we had 
no intimation of it, except of its arrival, 
and that it was in the hands of the Ame- 
rican Minister. In the course of the 
evening, however, it was put into my 
hands, and my Colleagues were made 
acquainted with it, before the adjourn- 
ment of the House. That despatch will 
be taken into consideration by Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government when they meet in 
Cabinet to-morrow afternoon. Until 


they have done so, the House will not 
expect any further communication from 
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me. I wish to offer a suggestion to my 
hon. Friend the Member for Warrington 
(Mr. Rylands), who is not in the House, 
but I believe he is represented by the 
hon. Member for Exeter (Mr. Bowring) 
whom I see present. It is with refer- 
ence to the Notice of Motion which the 
hon. Gentleman has given on the subject 
of the powers of the Crown to deal with 
foreign treaties before they are made 
known to Parliament. I would repre- 
sent to the hon. Gentleman that it would 
not be possible for that important and 
difficult question to be so fully discussed 
as it deserves in the present state of 
these important negotiations with Ame- 
rica, out of which the desire for the dis- 
cussion has proceeded. It would be 
expedient, therefore, for the public con- 
venience that that question should not 
come on to-night, and, perhaps, the hon. 
Gentleman would be good enough to 
postpone it. 

Mr. BOWRING : The right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Gladstone) is correct in 
assuming that I have the authority of 
the hon. Member for Warrington to act 
for him in this matter; and in doing so, 
I have no hesitation in saying that, 
under the circumstances stated by the 
right hon. Gentleman, my hon. Friend is 
content to postpone the Motion which 
stands in his name, but on the under- 
standing that he shall be at liberty to 
bring it forward on a future day. 

Mr. HORSMAN was understood to 
say that having heard the statement of 
the First Minister of the Crown that the 
American despatch would be taken into 
consideration by the Government to- 
morrow, he would ask the right hon. 
Gentleman the First Minister on an early 
day, Whether he was of opinion that in 
the event of some fresh proposals being 
entertained by the two Governments, 
such proposals would not be deemed 
final until they had been submitted to 
Parliament, and Parliament had had an 
opportunity of expressing an opinion 
upon them ? 


Organisation. 


ADMIRALTY ORGANIZATION— 
PROPOSED NOTICE OF MOTION RE- 
SPECTING THE CONSTITUTION OF THE 
BOARD.—OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr. GOSCHEN, referring to the 
Notice of Motion as to the constitution 
of the Board of Admiralty, given by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Tyrone (Mr. Corry), as an Amendment 
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to the Motion for going into Supply on 
the Navy Estimates on Monday, said, he | 
wished to suggest to that right hon. 
Gentleman that it would meet his views 
if he took discussion on Vote 3—that for 
the Admiralty. He (Mr. Goschen) un- 
dertook to bring on that Vote at the be- 
ginning of some Government evening, 
so that there might be a full discussion. 
The Motion of the right hon. Gentleman 
was so important that it would, pro- 
bably, absorb the whole of Monday 
night, and would render it impossible 
for him (Mr. Goschen) to make a state- 
ment on the same night on the Navy 
Estimates. 

Mr. CORRY said, he should be very 
glad to do anything in reason to facili- 
tate the progress of Public Business, but 
the right hon. Gentleman could scarcely 
expect him to comply with his request. 
His Motion would not in the slightest 
degree interfere with the right hon. Gen- 
tleman’s statement on the Estimates ; but 
if he gave the right hon. Gentleman an 
opportunity of making his statement be- 
fore his Motion, he should be entirely | 
shut out by that statement. He wished, | 
in making his Motion, to call attention | 
to the evidence given before the Megera 
Commission. 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, he feared that 
evidence would not be in the hands of| 
hon. Members on Monday night. | 

Mr. CORRY said, he was sorry to | 
hearthat ; because, printed ornot printed, 
he must allude to it in the course of his 
observations. 











SUPPLY. 


Order for Committee read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 


CRIMINAL PROSECUTIONS— 
TREASURY REVISION OF COSTS. 


RESOLUTION. 


Str MASSEY LOPES, in rising to 
call attention to the system of late years 
adopted by the Treasury with respect to 
Disallowances for Criminal Prosecutions | 
in Counties, Cities, and Boroughs; and 
. to move— 


“That it is desirable that the Home Office | 
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defrayed by funds appropriated for this purpose 
by Parliament,” 

said, that the conduct of the Treasury in 
this matter had given rise to discontent 
and dissatisfaction, which a recent de- 
cision of the highest judicial authority 
had tended not to allay, but to stimulate. 
His justification for bringing this sub- 
ject before the notice of the House was 
to be found in the fact, that on a late 
occasion the Court of Queen’s Bench, 
while fully admitting the illegality and 
irregularity of the practice, pronounced 
an opinion that they were incompetent 
to remedy the evil, but recommended an 
appeal to the highest tribunal—namely, 
the House of Commons. This was a 
question which concerned town and 
country, county and borough alike; it 
was neither a party nor a_ political 
question, and Leaders on both sides 
were implicated in the practice of which 
he complained. In 1826, by the Act 
7 Geo. IV., it was made incumbent on 
the Courts of quarter sessions to pay all 
the expenses of criminal prosecutions, 
and when these costs were taxed by 
the proper officers, the treasurers of the 
respective counties had nothing to do 
but to pay the amount. The law re- 
mained much the same as far as the 
mode of payment was concerned, but the 
source from which the funds were de- 
rived had since been altered. An Act 
was passed in 1835 by Mr. Spring Rice, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer of Lord 
Melbourne’s Government, on the recom- 
mendation of a Select Committee of the 
previous year, providing that half the 
expenses of criminal prosecutions should 
be paid out of the Consolidated Fund, 
and a Vote of £110,000 was taken in 
that year for the purpose. In 1846 Sir 
Robert Peel, when he abolished the 
Corn Laws and all our commercial rela- 
tions were altered, proposed as a very 
slight compensation to the agricultural 
body that the other half of the costs 
also should be transferred to the Trea- 
sury. Speaking on the 27th of January, 
1846, Sir Robert Peel said— 


“« And now, in respect to the expense of prose- 
cutions in England, one half of that charge is 
already paid by the public Treasury. In Scotland 
the charge is borne altogether by the Treasury ; 
whilst in Ireland there still remains a portion of 
the charge which is borne by the land. We pro- 
pose in the case of England, and in the case of 
Ireland, that that portion of the charge of the 
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should draw up such an uniform scale of fees and | expense of prosecutions which is now borne by 
allowances for general use as shall ensure the local rates shall be borne altogether by the public 
efficient administration of justice; and that all’ Treasu Now, for the purpose of relief, 
such expenses hereinafter incurred shall be wholly and for the purpose of combining with relief the 


Mr. Goschen 
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means of introducing an improvement of our {upon the nail, the Treasury should not 


criminal law, I propose that the whole of the re- 
mainder of that charge shall be taken from the 
land and be borne by the Treasury.”—[3 Hansard, 
Ixxxiii, 273.] 


That was a clear and unmistakable 
compact, and his complaint was, that it 
had been infringed, and in a very great 
degree repudiated. In 1851, by the Act 
14 & 15 Vict., the Secretary of State 
took powers to make fresh rules and re- 
gulations with respect to the fees and 
costs of these criminal prosecutions, and 
in 1858 the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Morpeth (Sir George Grey) 
made those rules and regulations. In 
the previous year, 1857, the Treasury 
appointed Criminal Examiners. These 
gentlemen, who resided in Spring Gar- 
dens, had taken upon themselves to re- 
view and tax the orders of the Courts, 
though they had no knowledge whatever 
of the circumstances of the case. It was 
quite true that after the right hon. 
Member for Morpeth made the rules and 
regulations, the costs of those criminal 
prosecutions were much reduced. Pre- 
viously the Courts of quarter sessions 
made their own rules and regulations ; 
but when the Government took the pay- 
ment upon themselves, it was right that 
they should make their own rules. The 
effect was that the costs, which on an 
average amounted in the counties to 
£250,000 a-year, were cut down to 
£150,000. He was not going to say 
that the Examiners had not done some 
good. At first, they probably cut off a 
few abuses ; but that did not entitle them 
to exercise their powers in an arbitrary 
or capricious way. They had gone on 
from time to time making rules and re- 
gulations, without giving the counties 
any previous intimation; and on the 
most frivolous pretexts they had made 
disallowances, when they had no know- 
ledge of the case whatever. Last year 
he moved for Returns of the amount 
of disallowances in every county and 
borough in England and Wales, and of 
the total sum paid for criminal prosecu- 
tions for seven years—namely, from 
1864 to 1870. The Returns were given 
for six years instead of seven, and the 
note attached to each page was to this 
effect—that though ordered by this 
House in July, 1871, the accounts for 
1870 had not yet been paid or examined. 
Now, he maintained that it was a great 
hardship that, whereas the counties and 
boroughs were obliged to pay these costs 





for a space of between one and two 
years have reimbursed them. From 
these Returns it appeared that the dis- 
allowances for the six years were, for 
the counties of England, at the rate 
of 6 per cent, and of Wales at the rate 
of 11 per cent, and for the boroughs 
of England, 11 per cent. Though the 
whole cost of the criminal prosecutions 
for the six years had been £1,000,000, 
the disallowances amounted to only 
£78,000, or at the rate of £13,000 
a-year. Now, he asked, was it worth 
the while of the Government, for the 
sake of so paltry a sum as £13,000 
a-year, to create so much irritation and 
dissatisfaction? It was an act of petty 
larceny on the part of the Executive, 
and he insisted that the amount saved 
hardly paid the expenses of the Ex- 
aminers, their staff and office. But the 
worst of it was those gentlemen were 
obliged to be vexatious and disagree- 
able—to be active and fussy, in order to 
make the Government think that they 
were of some use. The sum at stake 
was small, but the principle was large ; 
and here a weighty and more serious 
consideration came in, for these petty 
disallowances tended very much to im- 
pede the due and efficient administra- 
tion of justice. There were many hon. 
Gentlemen present who, as magistrates, 
could confirm him when he said that 
there was a great difficulty in inducing 
people to prosecute. They were most 
anxious to escape every possible expense 
attaching to it. The other‘night, when 
his right hon. Friend the Member for 
Cambridge University (Mr. 8. Walpole) 
introduced his Public Prosecutors Bill, 
he stated that there was a vast deal of 
collusion among prosecutors — that out 
of 50,000 or 60,000 committals there 
were only about 13,000 or 14,000 con- 
victions ; that individuals were deterred 
from prosecuting, and did everything in 
their power to escape the expense ; that 
they failed to institute proceedings when 
they ought, and stopped them when they 
could. An additional hardship arose from 
the fact that the Examiners had endea- 
voured to cut down and reduce the ex- 
penditure simply to the cost of the pro- 
secutors, whereas they were intended to 
comprise the whole cost of the prosecu- 
tions. He had presented a Petition from 
his own county, and would mention, 
out of the many hardships the Petitioners 
detailed, this one. Some years ago an 
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arrangement was made with the clerk 
of the peace to pay him a salary, instead 
of the fees attached to his office. That 
salary was, of course, calculated on the 
fees which he had been in the habit of 
receiving. He had received a fee of 
16s. for the cost of prosecutions, wit- 
nesses, and recognizances. In 1859 the 
clerk of the peace went to the Examiners 
and they confirmed that fee. On being 
appealed to, one of the Examiners said 
he could not tell why they had repudiated 
that arrangement. The fee of 16s. had 
been cut down to 4s., and the ratepayers 
were obliged to pay the difference. That 
was a great hardship, but it was not the 
only one. The ratepayers had to pay 
between £600,000 and £700,000 for the 
cost of the administration of justice. 
They were paying that as one class of 
the community only; whilst the only boon 
that had been given to the agricultural 
interest—to the ratepayers, since 1847 
was that given by Sir Robert Peel 
amounting to £75,000, and he thought 
it very hard that the Government should 
attempt to minimize that sum in the 
way they were now doing. Last year 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. 
Goschen) had stated that he (Sir Massey 
Lopes) had not compared the very large 
concessions made by Sir Robert Peel 
with the small additional burdens which 
had been placed on the rates. Now, in 
1847 the whole amount raised by local 
taxation was £7,000,000, whilst in 1870 
it was £12,000,000. In 1847 the whole 
amount of the county rates raised by the 
Poor Rate assessment was £1,300,000, 
whilst in 1870 it was £2,600,000. There 
was scarcely a county or borough in 
which the magistrates at quarter ses- 
sions had not taken the matter into their 
serious consideration, and presented Pe- 
titions on the subject. He now came to 
what he had referred in the early part of 
his speech, and which was, that on a re- 
cent occasion, a case came before the 
magistrates of Lancaster, who tried to 
obtain a mandamusin the Court of Queen’s 
Bench to enforce the payment of these 
disallowances by the Treasury. The 
Court of Queen’s Bench was unanimous 
in declaring that the conduct of the Trea- 
sury was unjust and indefensible; that 
it was at variance with the words and 
‘terms of the Appropriation Act; that 
they did not give their decision on the 
merits, but must treat the matter as one 
of privilege. Now, he was as loyal a 





man as any hon. Member of the House ; | 
Sir Massey Lopes 
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but he confessed that when he heard the 
words “‘ prerogative” and ‘ privilege” 
they grated on his ear; and anyone who 
used the words to shelter and shield him- 
self from the consequences of neglecting 
some duty which ought to fall upon him, 
was not doing his best to uphold the 
most excellent Monarchical institutions 
which we at present enjoyed. The ques- 
tion was treated by the Judges as one 
of Osos The Lord Chief Justice 
said— 


‘It seems a most anomalous and monstrous 
thing that when a Court before which a criminal 
prosecution is tried thinks it necessary in the due 
administration of justice to order certain expenses 
to be incurred, to have two gentlemen sitting 
somewhere in Spring Gardens to override the au- 
thority of the Court itself, and disallow expenses 
which have been directed to be incurred.” 


Mr. Justice Blackburn said that the 
Treasury were bound to pay the war- 
rants taxed by the officers in the various 
counties, and that they were, in fact, to 
indemnify the counties, and reimburse 
to them all the sums they paid. Mr. 
Justice Mellor thought the Treasury had 
no right to review the taxation when 
made by the proper officer. Mr. Justice 
Lush was of opinion that the Appro- 
priation Act required them to pay all 
the costs taxed and allowed by the pro- 
per officer. Now, he (Sir Massey Lopes) 
thought there would be no difficulty in 
having a uniform scale of fees for gene- 
ral observance, and that they ought not 
to be cut too fine, if they wanted not to 
impede the course of justice. There was 
one thing that ought to be done imme- 
diately, and that was to do away with 
the Act of 7 Geo. IV., which made it 
incumbent on the treasurer of the magis- 
trates to pay these fees first. He thought 
there should be no intervention — that 
the Treasury should send down their 
officers, who would be at liberty to apply 
to the Judge on the spot. He was as 
great an advocate of genuine economy 
as anyone, but he was opposed to petti- 
fogging and pernicious parsimony. The 
one was salutary, but the other defeated 
its own object. He now submitted his 
Motion to the House, confident that al- 
though the Court of Queen’s Bench felt 
incompetent to deal with the matter, 
and had therefore recommended that it 
should be brought before a higher tri- 
bunal, the House of Commons would 
tell the Government that they ought to 
discontinue a practice which was un- 
sound, impolitic, and unjust. 
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Mr. MAGNIAC, in seconding the 
Motion of the hon. Baronet the Member 
for South Devon, said, he considered it 
the duty of the Government to provide 
sufficient means for the due administra- 
tion of justice. If ever there was acase 
in which the country ought to provide 
such means, it was in the case of the un- 
paid magistrates—a body of men who 
performed their duties without fear or 
favour, although in many instances with- 
out appreciation. He wished to clear the 
ground of misapprehension which existed, 
by saying at once that he did not ques- 
tion the right of the country to tax the 
costs in question ; but he contended that 
they ought to be supervised by proper 
authorities. When he put a Question 
the other night to the Secretary of the 
Treasury on this subject, the reply of the 
hon. Gentleman seemed to amount to an 
ad captandum appeal to the economic prin- 
ciples of hon. Gentlemen below the gang- 
way, and stated that he would attend 
to the matter with a due regard to the 
interests of the ratepayers. That answer 
was a proof that the hon. Gentleman was 
little acquainted with the subject—that 
he thought it his duty to protect some- 
body, and therefore mentioned the rate- 
payers. The answer was certainly more 
sharp and argumentative than the case 
required. The case was simply this— 
in conducting prosecutions certain ex- 
penses were of necessity incurred, and 
those expenses were taxed by the “ pro- 
per officers of the Court,” to quote the 
words of the Act of Parliament under 
which the offices were created and the 
officials appointed. This officer, having 
taxed the costs, granted his certificate, 
which was then presented to the county 
treasurer, who had no option but to pay 
it. The ratepayers had, therefore, no 
earthly control in the matter. Notwith- 
standing the anxiety of the hon. Gen- 
tleman to protect the interests of the 
ratepayers, no amount of protection he 
could afford would affect them in the 
slightest degree, because the ratepayers’ 
own officer had no option in the matter. 
After the county treasurer had dealt 
with the certificate of the taxing officer, 
he sent it on to the Treasury in London, 
where occurred the extraordinary pro- 
ceeding which the hon. Baronet had de- 
scribed. Two official gentlemen, very 
pleasantly housed in New Street, Spring 
Gardens, where they occupied an estab- 
lishment costing something like £4,000 
a-year, exclusive of some £200 a-year 
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| for rent, occupied themselves, ostensibly, 
in supervising bills of costs amounting to 
£148,000 a-year. The Secretary to the 
Treasury said the part of the matter to 
which these officials had particularly to 
direct their attention was the correcting 
mistakes made by the local officials. 
They must be extraordinary clever gen- 
tlemen, if in London they could detect 
mistakes made on the spot where the 
trial occurred by officials who had all the 
| facts immediately under their notice. If 
| they could do what the Secretary to the 
Treasury claimed from them, the officials 
in Spring Gardens would be very cheap 
at the price they cost; but it must be 
clear that the task was impossible of ac- 
complishment. The proper officers, ap- 
pointed as he had before observed by 
Parliament, taxed the bills of costs, 
which were then handed over to im- 
proper officers for supervision—a state of 
things he hoped soon to see put an end 
to, notwithstanding that England was, 
or was said to be, an eminently Conser- 
vative country. The author of the sys- 
tem was the late Mr. Wilson, whom all 
would admit to have been a most able 
and zealous economist; but in reference 
to this matter, his instinct carried him 
too far, and he inaugurated a system 
which had proved to be impracticable. 
He had no objection to the principle of 
taxing bills of costs’; but he insisted, as 
he had a right to, that the taxation 
should be an efficient and proper one. 
He was not alone in that opinion. The 
Lord Chief Justice said nothing could be 
more anomalous and unsatisfactory than 
the present system, which disallowed as 
costs, expenses that ought to be borne 
by the public; Mr. Justice Blackburn 
said the remedy was only to be obtained 
by an application to Parliament; and 
Mr. Justice Lush held it to be clear that 
in 1865, the Resolution of the House of 
Commons ordered that the costs of pro- 
secutions formerly borne by counties 
should thenceforward be paid out of the 
sum granted annually by Parliament. 
It had been stated that the supervision 
to which he referred saved the country 
£28,000 a-year ; but he was not prepared 
to admit that all the deductions made 
from the bills were such as ought to 
have been made. A Friend of his who 
occupied a seat on the Treasury bench 
told him on the previous day, of a case 
in which the expenses of a prosecutor, 
who happened to be a railway porter, 
were disallowed, because the gentlemen 
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in New Street thought he ought.to have 
had a free pass by the railway. The 
gentlemen who effected this striking 
piece of economy did not trouble them- 


selves to inquire whether the man tra- 
velled over the line of the company in| 


whose service he was; whether the com- 
pany in question were in the habit of 
granting free passes at all; or, whether 
they granted passes to their own ser- 
vants, when they were travelling on 
business other than that of the com- 
pany. Another point to which the hon. 
Baronet did not refer, but which still 
possessed some importance, was the in- 
convenience resulting from the delay in 
settling these accounts. Occupations of 
property in the country changed fre- 
quently, and it was an injustice upon an 
occupier to enter upon his holding, and 
find himself suddenly saddled with a lia- 
bility to pay part of the costs of a proceed- 
ing in which he had neither part nor in- 
terest. That was an injustice which ought 
to be remedied by the adoption of a more 
prompt mode of payment. With regard 
to the position of hon. Members of that 
House, most of them were members of 
Courts of quarter sessions, and in re- 
ference to this question, he thought they 
had a double duty to perform. As Mem- 
bers of Parliament, they were bound to 
protect the Imperial funds; as magis- 
trates sitting in quarter sessions, they 
ought to look after the interests of the 
ratepayers in the particular counties to 
which they belonged. In reference to 
the question of the most satisfactory 
mode of settling the matter, he thought 
it would be well to hand over the whole 
business from the Treasury to the Home 
Office. There were principles at work 
in the Treasury which in a matter of 
this kind might conduce to, he would not 
say injustice, but to a somewhat illiberal 
dealing with the people who had to pro- 
vide the money, which might result in 
injustice; while at the Home Office the 
object would be to prevent the waste of 
money, but at the same time to secure 
the proper administration of justice. He 
hoped and expected the right hon. Gen- 
tleman would give such an answer as 
would enable hon. Members to inform 
their constituents that the irritation 
caused by this anomaly would not last 
. any longer. As regarded a uniform 


table of fees, he advocated the principle 
most earnestly, believing it would greatly 
conduce to the proper administration of 
justice. In conclusion, he would appeal 


Sir Massey Lopes 
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| with confidence to the House and to the 

‘Treasury Bench to put an end to the 
arbitrary reign of the gentlemen in New 
Street. 


Amendment proposed, 


| To leave out from the word “ That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“it is desirable that the Home Office should draw 
up such an uniform Scale of Fees and Allowances 
for Criminal Prosecutions in Counties, Cities, and 
Boroughs, for general use, as shall ensure the 
| efficient administration of justice ; and that all 
| such expenses hereinafter incurred shall be wholly 
defrayed by funds appropriated for this purpose 
| by Parliament,”—(Sir Massey Lopes,) 


—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Mr. BRUCE said, this was a very old 
grievance. It was not chargeable to the 
present or to any other Administration 
in particular; for he could remember 
that 20 years ago, when he took an 
active part in public business in his own 
county, he had to represent their griev- 
ances to the Home Office. He sympa- 
thized with much that had been said on 
the subject, and having looked into the 
matter with the desire of finding a solu- 
tion of the difficulty, he was bound to 
say the inquiry had revealed a great deal 
that was unsatisfactory. A solution of 
the difficulty must be found, but he was 
bound to say that he was not fully pre- 
pared to indicate what the ultimate solu- 
tion would be. The expenses of these 
prosecutions were, as every one knew, 
formerly charged on the rates, but in the 
year 1836 the Treasury undertook the 
payment of half of them, and-Sir Robert 
Peel in 1846 undertook to relieve the local 
rates of the whole cost. One zesult of the 
change was a rapid increase in the cost of 
the prosecutions ; and, consequently, a 
Board of Examiners was appointed to 
check the accounts. There had beenagreat 
dealof talk about economy, inratheracon- 
temptuous tone, which he thought could 
hardly be justified by the results of the 
original appointment of the Examiners. 
At the present day, when the charges 
were better understood by the country 
and by the Treasury, the reductions were 
not very considerable in amount ; but 
such was not the case at first, and it 
was impossible to say what the result 
would be if nothing replaced the su- 
perintendence of these gentlemen. In 
1852, the cost of these prosecutions was 
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£249,753, which amount was reduced, in 
consequence of a rigid examination, to 
£128,000 in 1858, being a reduction of 
£121,000. From that time to the pre- 
sent, the annual cost had been under 
£150,000. This reduction had been 
effected by two gentlemen sitting in 
London, upon many occasions, he dared 
say, under circumstancesof hardship. But 
it would be seen that there were inherent 
difficulties in this question; and if the 
Home Office were to settle a scale of fees 
and allowances, as proposed by the hon. 
Baronet, it would not settle the whole 
question, because the complaint of the 
Treasury was not always that the allow- 
ances were improper, but often that a 
witness ought not to have been bound 
over to give evidence, and that no ex- 
penses at all should have been incurred. 
There was, further, the impossibility of 
framing a scale of allowances to be paid 
to counsel. It was absolutely impossible 
for any Department to frame regulations 
which would meet the case of all prose- 
cutions; would determine, for instance, 
either the number of witnesses necessary 
to prove a case, or the time that would 
be required for examining them. He 
had been in communication with the 
Treasury on this subject, and they had 
been very anxious to arrive at a solu- 
tion of the difficulty—but the follow- 
ing anomaly stood in the way. At the 
quarter sessions the taxing officer did 
not in any way represent the Govern- 
ment, but was appointed by the justices. 
If he made an order, it must be imme- 
diately obeyed, payment must be made 
at once by the county; and the griev- 
ance was, that the Treasury might after- 
wards refuse to sanction such payment. 
In like manner, at the assizes, the tax- 
ing officer was appointed by the Judge. 
It appeared to him, a far better plan 
would be for the Treasury to have its 
own officer on the spot, and to be brought 
at once into communication with the 
parties, so that the question would be 
between those who represented the Go- 
vernment on the one side, and those who 
represented the prosecution on the other. 
This plan, however, involved many diffi- 
culties; one of the principal of which 
was, that any increase in the number of 
officers attending the assizes might be an 
onerous burden on the taxpayers. One 
of the measures introduced this Session, 
however, might be a ee to a 
satisfactory adjustment of the difficulty. 
He referred to the Public Prosecutors 
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Bill. The Government would give their 
support to that Bill; and if it came to a 
happy issue, there would be on the spot 
an officer representing the Government 
who might fairly undertake the duty of 
fixing the allowancesand fees in each case. 
It had been suggested that the Home 
Office might undertake the duty of mediat- 
ing between the counties and boroughs 
and the Treasury; and, no doubt, if there 
were some intermediate party who re- 
presented the interests of justice as well 
as the interests of the taxpayers that 
would, at any rate, be an improvement 
on the present system. But, on the 
whole, he thought that the grievance 
which he admitted to exist, and which 
he, on the part of the Government, 
would express an earnest desire to re- 
move, might be best remedied in con- 
nection with the system of public prose- 
eutors. The matter was being considered 
by the Treasury and the Home Office ; 
and, in conclusion, he hoped the hon. 
Baronet would be satisfied with the as- 
surance he had just given, and would 
not deem it necessary to press his Mo- 
tion to a division. 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS said, it was 
clear there was no question as to who 
was eventually to pay the costs, which 
would be ultimately defrayed by the 
country at large; and he was glad to 
hear from the right hon. Gentleman that 
there was to be no attempt to impose on 
the counties and boroughs a charge 
which ought to be borne by the country. 
The right hon. Gentleman had not, how- 
ever, sufficiently considered the fact, that 
the county or borough had to pay in the 
first instance the full amount ordered by 
the taxing master. At present there 
existed this anomaly—when a prosecu- 
tion had taken place, and the bill had 
been taxed by the authorized taxing 
officer, it came up to London and was 
looked over by the gentlemen acting in 
New Street for the Treasury, who dis- 
allowed all items they thought fit to 
object to; but those disallowances were 
not made in time to prevent the county 
being mulcted, for it had already paid 
them, and the loss therefore fell upon 
the ratepayers, who practically had no 
voice in the matter. The county paid 
the items, because the taxing officers 
allowed them; and yet it could not get 
the money back from the Treasury, which 
undoubtedly had already stepped in to a 
certain extent to regulate the fees and 
the charges. He did not complain o 
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that, because the purse and the persons 
that had to pay ought to have the con- 
trol of the expenditure, provided always 
two principles were carried out—first, 
that there was no payment which was 
not absolutely necessary, and, secondly, 
that the payments were sufficient to pre- 
vent the frustation of justice. Of course, 
the Treasury could not tell what wit- 
nesses were necessary in any case, nor 
what fees ought to be paid to counsel ; 
and therefore the taxing of the costs 
must be local and immediate. In cases 
of dispute, the taxing master was sub- 
ject to the direction of the Judge, and 
the Treasury could have no better pro- 
tection. He would mention two out of 
a great number of cases which had been 
submitted to him. At the Lancashire 
January Sessions, 1871, there was a 
peculiar charge under an old Act of 
Parliament, and the Judge directed that 
the indictment should be drawn by 
counsel, whose fee of £1 3s. 6d. the 
Treasury refused to pay. On inquiring 
into the matter at the office in New 
Street, he found there was an endorse- 
ment at the bottom of the bill, in the 
handwriting of the clerk of the peace, 
stating that this was a peculiar indict- 
ment under an old statute, and that by 
order of the Court it was drawn by 
counsel. That wasa case in which there 
ought to have been immediate and final 
taxation. In the second case there were 
two bills against one person, who was 
convicted and sentenced to seven years’ 
penal servitude; they were taxed by 
the proper officer, there was an order 
of the Court in relation to both, and 
the costs of one were refused, with 
this endorsement—‘‘ The case does not 
appear from the calendar to be neces- 
sary.”” Because the second case did not 
happen to appear in the calendar, which 
is drawn up by the gaoler, under the 
Gaol Act, the gentlemen in New Street 
disallowed to the county a sum of £6 or 
£7. This case also showed how abso- 
lutely necessary it was that taxing 
should be local. If an appeal had been 
made to the Judge in this case, the 
matter would have been set right ina 
moment. The taxing officers ought to 
be held responsible for the proper dis- 
charge of their duties on the spot. If 
. they did not, in the opinion of the Trea- 
sury, perform their duties properly, per- 
sons could be sent round to see how 
matters were carried out; and, surely, 
when it was known on what principles 
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the officers were to act, the Judges could 
be trusted to see that those principles 
were acted on. 

Mr. SCOURFIELD, who supported 
the Motion, said, he did not see that the 
matter had any connection with the Bill 
relating to the appointment of public 
prosecutors, and denied that the clerks 
of Assize had any local interests. If 
economy were to be the first considera- 
tion, that might be attained in perfection 
by prosecuting nobody; but efficiency 
and not economy ought to be the first 
object. The cost of prosecutions ought 
to be looked at in relation to the wealth 
of the country and the immense amount 
of property to be protected, and looking 
at it in that light, he did not see that 
these expenses were by any means out 
of proportion. 

Mr. WHARTON said, the remedy for 
the grievance complained of would seem 
to be the abolition of the gentlemen at the 
office in New Street, who could have no 
special knowledge on which to act, and 
who could cut the charges down only to 
please their superiors. An instance had 
come to his knowledge where these gen- 
tlemen had by their official act insulted 
two eminent Judges. At the Durham 
Assizes, a man was prosecuted by an 
indictment containing several counts, for 
night poaching, with violence, and found 
guilty and sentenced. Then arose a 
question of costs. Whereupon Mr. Baron 
Martin, who tried the case, said he 
would consult Mr. Justice Willes upon 
the point. He did so; and it being the 
opinion of both the learned Judges that 
the costs ought to be paid by the Trea- 
sury, an order was made accordingly ; 
but when the account was sent to New 
Street, the Examiners there struck out 
the costs, in direct opposition to the opi- 
nion of two very eminent Judges. They 
had heard a great deal about economy, 
in connection with this subject; but he 
doubted whether it was good economy, 
that convictions should break down for 
want of witnesses, fearing the Treasury 
would not allow the expenses. On 
several occasions he had heard Judges 
complain of the parsimony of the Trea- 
sury, and say that justice was defeated 
by it; and the only remedy that could be 
effectual might, he thought, be found in 
a scale of fees prepared with consider- 
able latitude, and in the appointment 
by the Treasury of a taxing master, who 
should be on the spot, whose charges 
should be certified by the Judge of As- 
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size or the chairman of quarter ses- 
sions, and whose costs should not then 
be interfered with by the Treasury. 
Whether he was a public prosecutor, or 
a gentleman who could accompany the 
Judge on circuit, it did not matter. 
Under the present system, it was an un- 
common hardship upon barristers, when 
the costs of witnesses whose evidence 
was requisite to complete a case were 
disallowed by the Treasury. He had 
heard that the course adopted by the 
Government in this matter was defended 
in the interests of ratepayers. Well, all 
he could say on the point was that, in- 
stead of being contented, the ratepayers 
were greatly irritated by the operation 
of the system now in practice, in throw- 
ing these costs back upon them; and, 
on their be half, he demanded the reason 
why they should be called upon so fre- 
quently to pay them. 

Mr. LEEMAN, asa clerk of the peace 
for 30 years, said, he could endorse 
every word that had fallen from the hon. 
Baronet with regard to the taxation of 
costs under the present system being an 
abuse against and prejudicial to the 
administration of justice. He did not 
propose to trouble the House with the 
details; but he had in his hand par- 
ticulars of the disallowances which had 
been made to costs paid in the divi- 
sion of the county where he acted as 
clerk of the peace, and if hoe were al- 
lowed to read that statement he was 
sure it must result in the dismissal 
of the gentlemen in Spring Gardens. 
What was the present practice? It 
often happened that cases came before 
a court of quarter sessions which re- 
quired the services of counsel in draw- 
ing the indictment. The chairman was 
acquainted with the circumstances, and, 
under his direction, fees were paid to 
counsel for those services; but, on the 
cost being submitted to the Treasury the 
gentlemen in Spring Gardens struck out 
the very fees which the chairman of 
quarter sessions had allowed. The 
greater part of the expenses incurred at 
quarter sessions was for bringing wit- 
nesses from a distance. How was it 
possible for the officials at New Street 
to know all the circumstances connected 
with cases of that character? Whatever 
they did know of them, they were con- 
stantly disallowing payments to distant 
but necessary witnesses subpoenaed by 
the attorney for the prosecution. There 
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was a variety of other instances to the 
details of which he could readily refer. 
Although the clerks of the peace were 
guided by a scale of charges fixed, if not 
by the present Home Secretary at least 
by his predecessors, for the remuneration 
of counsel as well as witnesses, yet in 
almost every case within his own ex- 
perience the officers at the Treasury dis- 
allowed charges so fixed. [Mr. Brucz 
dissented.] The right hon. Gentleman 
might dissent; but he was prepared to 
prove the statement by the papers he had 
in hishand. Unless the Treasury officers, 
therefore, were prepared to cast an impu- 
tation upon the clerks of the peace in tax- 
ing these charges, he most strenuously 
maintained that these disallowances ought 
not to be made. With regard to one uni- 
form scale of fees, he didnot think that one 
could be fixed for counties, because their 
circumstances differed so widely—as in 
mining, manufacturing, and agricultural 
districts, and he thought the hon. Baro- 
net would do well to omit the word 
‘uniform ” from the Resolution. With 
the exception of that modification he 
concurred in the Motion of the hon. 
Baronet, and hoped it would have the 
entire approval of the House. 

Mr. WINTERBOTHAM said, he 
wished to make an explanation in behalf 
of his right hon. Friend (Mr. Bruce), 
who appeared to have been misunder- 
stood by one or two hon. Members in 
the remarks he had offered to the House 
on this subject. The House and the 
Treasury had one object—namely, they 
desired that costs should be rightly 
ascertained, and, if correct, paid by the 
Treasury. With respect to the first of 
these questions, the Government agreed 
that the present system of ascertaining 
the correctness of costs was unsatis- 
factory. If the Treasury were to bear 
these costs, it was at least a rude way 
of taxing to filter them through the 
county, especially if the county had no 
power of checking or controlling the 
costs. In fact, the reason was traceable 
to an historical fact—that the county 
was under a statutory obligation to pay 
them, and it was only relieved by the 
repayment which was allowed from year 
to year by the annual Vote of that 
House. He would admit that the fric- 
tion which had arisen in the work- 
ing of the system afforded a sufficient 
reason for its re-consideration, and, if 
possible, its re-adjustment; but he did 
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not think the scale indicated by the 
Motion of the hon. Baronet met the 
difficulty. His own belief was, that a 
scale for the professional remuneration 
of attorneys and counsel was not pos- 
sible, and his conviction was based on 
the experience of civil Courts, where no 
attempt that he was aware of had ever 
been made to determine beforehand 
what should be the remuneration in any 
particular instance. The same difficulty 
would be found in criminal proceedings. 
Instead of avoiding discontent, he be- 
lieved a uniform scale of fees would pro- 
duce hardship greater than that now 
complained of. With regard to fees 
payable to justices’ clerks, he hoped the 
Bill on that subject now before the 
House would make satisfactory provi- 
sion. As to the clerk of assize, the pre- 
sent taxing officer on circuit, the Go- 
vernment had no control over him, as 
he was appointed by the senior Judge of 
the circuit to the office for life. "While 
expressing the hope that the Public 
Prosecutors Bill might meet the diffi- 
culty, because he would be a Govern- 
ment officer and all the costs would pass 
through his hands, he wished the House 
to understand that the Government did 
not rely upon the passing of that mea- 
sure for a remedy. The Government 
had more than one course before them. 
They had at least three strings to their 
bow. While the subject was under 
consideration it would be premature to 
say which of these should be adopted ; 
but he was satisfied the adoption of 
any one of them would be a satisfac- 
tory remedy for the present state of 
things. He hoped the hon. Baronet 
would be satisfied with this assurance 
without pledging the House to his Reso- 
lution. 

Mr. PAGET said, he must remind 
the House that the Public Prosecutors 
Bill, to which the hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Winterbotham) had referred, was pro- 
moted, not by the Government, but by a 
private Member, and that it would be 
liable to the exigencies which so fre- 
quently attended independent legislation. 
One grievance of which he had to com- 
plain was this—when costs were first 
examined the Treasury officials acted 
with singular astuteness by disarming 
They said—‘* Now 
that the expenses of prosecution are to 
be paid by us, we have a right to retain 
the vouchers forthem.” Accordingly, they 
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locked them up, and never returned them 
to the clerk of the peace. The result 
was, that the items objected to were 
known to the objectors, but never to 
anybody else; and the taxation of costs 
was thus conducted solely on behalf of 
the Treasury, irrespective of the rate- 
payers. The sole object of this minute 
taxation, he believed, was to put a stop 
to irregularities in expenditure ; but the 
actual course adopted was to detain the 
vouchers, so that county magistrates 
could not supervise their own officers, 
and inquire into the reason why these 
particular charges were made. It was 
said that certain fees were only allowed 
by the Treasury in extraordinary cases ; 
but the question whether a case were or 
were not extraordinary should be de- 
cided by the Judge who tried it, and not 
by irresponsible gentlemen at West- 
minster, who took upon them to set his 
decision aside, as had been done in 
some instances which came under his 
personal notice. He was glad that the 
Treasury at length saw the necessity of 
making some concession in reference to 
this matter; but he could not help re- 
collecting that last Session the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer replied in a very dif- 
ferent sense, contending that there was 
no ground for the Government acceding 
to the application that had been made 
to them. He thought that to remedy 
the matter which was complained of, the 
position in which counties and boroughs 
stood in reference to being reimbursed, 
the liability of the Government to defray 
the costs of prosecutions shouid be clearly 
defined by statute. Another thing re- 
quired was, that the costs should be 
taxed upon the spot, where any neces- 
sary explanations could be given. When 
the present subject was taken into con- 
sideration by the Government, he hoped 
that the scale of fees established in 1858 
would also be considered. In applying 
the scale to counties the Government 
acted upon this singular principle. They 
said that any county fee which was above 
the Government scale should be reduced ; 
but they declined to raise any item that 
was lower than their own scale. It was 
this that had given rise to the difference 
of scale in different counties which had 
been complained of. The essential point, 
however, was, that in the administra- 
tion of criminal justice the expenses of 
prosecution should not be thrown upon 
those who proceeded .against offenders, 
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As the grievance complained of had now 
been recognized by the Government, 
perhaps it would not be necessary for 
the hon. Baronet to press his Motion to 
a division. He hoped, however, that the 
hon. Baronet, in withdrawing it, would 
reserve to himself the right to bring it 
forward again in case it should not be 
satisfactorily dealt with by the Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. C. S. READ observed, that the 
disallowance of cost in counties by the 
Treasury was 6 per cent, whilst in the 
boroughs it was no less than 11 per cent ; 
and therefore the question was one 
which had even more interest for bo- 
rough than for county Members. He not 
only objected to these deductions, but to 
the system which prevailed in making 
them. The counties sent up all their 
details of expenses and the vouchers; 
and then they received an intimation that 
there would be certain deductions, which 
they could not trace, so that no assist- 
ance was afforded them if they desired 
in future to conform to any new scale of 
the Home Office. Last year, in Norfolk, 
£42 was claimed as expenses for prose- 
cuting a very dangerous burglar, and 
from that large sum the Treasury de- 
ducted 6d. in respect of mileage charged 
for a witness. There were several, and 
it was impossible to say to which the 
deduction applied. How could a gentle- 
man in London know the exact distance 
which a witness had travelled? In an- 
other case a deduction of 1s. 6d. had 
been made with regard to a witness who 
had been detained, and it was impossible 
for the gentlemen who made that de- 
duction to know as well as the Judge 
who tried the case what necessity there 
was for detaining the witness, neither 
could they know whether there had 
been a necessity to employ extra counsel 
in another case. Further, the Govern- 
ment was extremely tardy in this and in 
all other cases of paying money that 
was due from them, whilst the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer required the taxes 
long before they were due. In the case 
of these allowances sometimes more than 
12 months passed before the counties 
received them. The Home Secretary 
had said he thought there ought to be 
some intermediate taxing officer; but 
what better taxing officer could they 
have than the clerk of assize, who was 
neither the servant of the ratepayers 
nor of the Government, but a totally 
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independent man? The Home Secre- 
tary told them a remedy for that evil 
would probably be supplied by the 
Public Prosecutors Bill; but what they 
wanted was a speedy remedy, and this 
they were not likely to obtain through 
that Bill, which, as it stood for Commit- 
tee about the end of June, would pro- 
bably not be passed this Session. As 
to the observation of a Minister of the 
Crown—that it would be a serious thing 
for the Judges to have the expenditure 
of the public money, he could only say 
that he would rather trust the Judges of 
England with his life than the Treasury 
with sixpence. 

Mr. PELL said, he was glad to have 
it admitted that this was an old griev- 
ance, and thought that, unlike old wine, 
it did not improve with age. That rea- 
son, therefore, he was of opinion, took 
it from the sphere of party, and 
strengthened the claim for a speedy and 
effectual remedy which men of all shades 
of politics wished to see effected. The 
country wanted to see payment follow 
immediately the allowance of the taxing 
master. Very often, however, 12 months 
elapsed before the money was paid. The 
present system operated most unjustly 
in the county with which he was con- 
nected—Leicestershire ; and as one ex- 
ample of the glaring anomalies it in- 
volved, he mentioned that in Leicester- 
shire the fee allowed from time imme- 
morial to prosecuting attorneys was 
£2 2s. The Examiners having disallowed 
half of the sum, 2 correspondence ensued, 
in which the antiquity of the allowance 
was urged by the county, as well as its 
reasonableness. The Treasury, how- 
ever, would not yield. Further inquiry 
brought to light the fact that in Shrop- 
shire the allowance to attorneys for con- 
ducting a criminal prosecution was and 
is £3 3s.; upon which a letter was ad- 
dressed to the Treasury, asking how it 
came about that the larger sum was 
allowed in Shropshire, while a smaller 
one was disallowed in Leicestershire. 
The Treasury replied that the fee in 
Shropshire having been of old standing, 
the Examiners had no power to disallow 
it. But in the county of Leicester it 
appeared that the antiquity of the fee 
did not bar the disallowance one-half. 
The anomaly ought to be remedied. 

Mr. HENLEY thought, after what 
had occurred in the Court of Queen’s 
Bench, it was necessary the Government 
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should know that a strong feeling pre- 
vailed among the ratepayers both in the 
counties and the boroughs that they had 
been robbed for 25 years with a strong 
hand by successive Governments. The 
Court of Queen’s Bench had expressed 
a very decided and distinct opinion that 
the Government had no right to dock 
those expenses in the way they had been 
docking them ; and it was very natural 
that the people out of whose pockets 
that money was taken should be dis- 
posed to speak very plainly about the 
matter, and should come to the conclu- 
sion that they had been robbed. The 
question, however, now was, how they 
could best remedy that state of things. 
He believed there was but one way of 
doing it, and that was to settle the 
amount to be paid at what sum they 
nega but to pay it themselves, and 

eep wholly clear of borough and county 
finance. The inconvenience to the con- 
trollers of county finance was extreme. 
They could never calculate what they 
would get or when they would get it; 
but being unable to delay payment, they 
were obliged to raise the money by in- 
creasing the rates. He had known the 
Treasury repayments to be 12 months 
in arrear; the dissatisfaction caused by 
the system to the ratepayers was out of 
all proportion to the amount of money 
in dispute, for although not large it 
sometimes necessitated an additional 
farthing rate; and nothing would set it 
at rest but a complete change. The 
question of public prosecutor had no- 
thing to do with the question, and ought 
not to be imported into it. The thing 
objected to was that when a Judge or- 
dered a county to pay £10, the Treasury 
came after and said that only £8 17s. 6d. 
should be paid. The officer employed 
just nibbled a little at the order to show 
he was doing something for his pay. 
He had called it robbery, but it really 
seemed more like swindling, and should 
be put a stop to at once. 

CotonEL BARTTELOT observed, that 
the whole of the debate had been in 
favour of the proposal of his hon. Friend 
(Sir Massey Lopes), and there had not 
been one voice raised to controvert the 
opinions he had laid down. If he ga- 
thered aright the opinion of the Trea- 
‘ sury Bench, it was that they meant to 
deal effectually with the proposition of 
his hon. Friend. The House expected 
that the Government would deal effec- 
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tually with it, and at once. If the Go- 
vernment failed, he hoped the House 
would hold them responsible for the 
failure, and that his hon. Friend would 
bring the matter forward again at the 
very earliest possible opportunity. 

Mr. DISRAELI said, he took a deep 
interest in this question, representing a 
county contiguous to that with respect to 
which his right hon. Friend the Member 
for Oxfordshire had addressed them. He 
wished, on the part of his constituents, 
to express what they wished and de- 
sired. He thought their wishes were 
reasonable, and theirrequirements ought 
to be granted. What they required 
was fixed charges and prompt payment. 
These were the two points on which 
they hoped Government would satisfy 
them, and he trusted that the discus- 
sion would secure this result. He very 
much regretted that the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer had not been present on 
this occasion, and that the subject, 
which was peculiarly the business of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, had been 
left to be dealt with by the Home Secre- 
tary. 

Me. BAXTER: The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer has been present the 
whole evening, and only left a few mi- 
nutes ago. [Mr. Disrazti: Why did he 
not speak?] Because the Home Secretary 
had stated so fully and exhaustively the 
views of the Government on the subject. 
As to the remarks of my hon. and gal- 
lant Friend the Member for West 
Sussex, Imay say the Government accept, 
in the fullest sense, the responsibility to 
which he refers. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


POST OFFICE — POSTAL COMMUNICA- 
TION WITH AUSTRALIA. 
MOTION FOR PAPERS. 


Mr. BAILLIE COCHRANE, in rising 
to call attention to the necessity of in- 
creased Postal Communication with the 
Australian Colonies, said, the right hon. 
Gentleman the Postmaster General, in a 
letter addressed to him (Mr. B. Cochrane) 
during last year, had admitted that cheap, 
expeditious, and frequent postal commu- 
nication between the mother country and 
the colonies was one of the best means 
of binding them together. That was so 
indeed, and considering how widely the 
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feeling prevailed—more especiallyjin the 
Australian Oolonies, the subject of his 
Motion—that the mother country was 
anxious to disconnect herself from her 
colonies, every effort should be made 
to increase this means of keeping up 
the connection. As far back as 1848, 
the question of postal communication 
with Australia by the Cape of Good 
Hope was brought forward ; but it was 
subsequently put out of view, in con- 
sequence of the inauguration of the 
Overland Route by Lieutenant Waghorn. 
He believed that the population of 
Victoria was 30 times greater now than 
it was 30 years ago, and that the popu- 
lations of the other colonies had in- 
creased in the same proportion; and 
that within the last six years there had 
been an increase of 58 per cent in the 
letters sent out to the Australian co- 
lonies; not only that, but from some 
statistics he had gathered on the subject, 
he found that although we, with our 
vast colonial interests, sacrificed only 
£331,000 in the shape of subsidies for 
a cheap colonial postal tariff, France, 
with her comparatively slight colonial 
connection, sacrificed £700,000 for that 
purpose. To show with what justice 
the demand for increased postal sub- 
sidies by England was made, he would 
tell the House what were the respec- 
tive amounts of tonnage which last 
year passed through the Suez Canal. 
For the year 1871 the British tonnage 
passing through the Canal amounted 
to 547,000 tons; the French, 92,000; 
the Austrian, 43,000; and the Italian, 
29,000—that was to say, eight-tenths of 
the tonnage passing through the Canal 
was British, while the postal subsidies 
paid by the British Government was 
one-half that of the French and one- 
half that of the Italian. With respect 
to the respective commercial position of 
France and England, he found that in 
1870 the imports of France’ reached 
150,000,000, andthe exports 130,000,000, 
while the commercial marine amounted 
to 1,540,000 tons. The English im- 
ports for the same year amounted to 
296,000,000, the exports 189,000,000, 
and the commercial marine reached a 
total of 5,559,000 tons. Notwithstanding 
this, while we were not giving subsidies 
to one-half the extent France gave, our 
Government refused to make any pay- 
ment towards developing postal com- 
munication with the East, by the Cape; 
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in fact, the Government were unwilling 
to give any subsidy whenever it was 
possible to refuse it. He had received 
letters from several influential gentle- 
men in the Australian Colonies stating 
that the colonies were prepared to put 
upon the line at once a fleet of steamers 
that would make the journey between 
England and Australia in 40 days, 
charging first-class passengers at the 
rate of £50, second-class at the rate 
of £30, and third-class passengers at 
the rate of £11. The establishment 
of such a line of steamers would have 
the effect of bringing the Australian 
Colonies into a communication with the 
mother country as cheap as that which 
now existed in relation to Canada, and 
that, he contended, was a most desir- 
able thing to do. To show the feasi- 
bility of the proposed shortening of the 
communication, a friend had recently 
communicated to him, on the authority 
of Mr. Elder, late of the firm of 
Messrs. Elder, shipbuilders, Glasgow, 
that ships could be put on which would 
run the distance in 30 days. There 
were two classes of emigrants who 
wanted to get to Australia, but were 
debarred by considerations of expense. 
One was the younger sons of gentlemen, 
and the other third-class passengers. 
These classes it was highly desirable to 
assist in their endeavour to better their 
condition by emigration to the colonies. 
Another consideration worthy of the at- 
tention of the Government, who had 
withdrawn its troops from the colonies, 
was that in such a line of steamers as 
his Australian correspondent suggested 
they would have ready at hand, in case 
of necessity, a splendid fleet of trans- 
port ships. That being so, he (Mr. 
B. Cochrane) trusted the right hon. 
Gentleman would have no hesitation in 
acting up to the spirit of the letter 
which he (Mr. B. Cochrane) had re- 
ferred to at the commencement of his 
speech, and in which the right hon. 
Gentleman had said— 

‘* Cheap, expeditious, and frequent postal com- 
munication is the strongest and surest means to 


bind together the colonies and the mother 
country.” 


All the Australian Colonies asked was, 
he believed, something like £70,000 
a-year as a postal subsidy, and he 
thought that was not too much for them 
to expect from the Government. Under 
all the circumstances, he thought the 
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improvement of our postal communica- 
tion with the Australian Colonies a most 
desirable object, and one well worthy 
the attention of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. MONSELL said, he entirely 
agreed with his hon. Friend, and he 
believed he had expressed the opinion 
last year, that quick and cheap commu- 
nication with the colonies was the very 
best way to bind them to the mother 
country. The object and desire he had, 
therefore, in connection with that opinion, 
was to discover what would be the 
cheapest and best means; but he was 
afraid he could not agree with his hon. 
Friend in the view he took of that por- 
tion of the question. Before he went 
further into the discussion, he must pro- 
test against the comparison drawn be- 
tween the subsidies given by this country 
and the subsidies given by France, for 
the French Government considered such 
means the best end attainable for de- 
veloping their navy and instructing their 
seamen. But dismissing that considera- 
tion, it was for his hon. Friend to carry 
out the comparison, and to show that 
the manner in which the French con- 
ducted their postal business was better, 
and that it afforded cheaper and more 
rapid means of communication than the 
English service did; but he (Mr. Mon- 
sell) denied it, and most strenuously 
maintained that, notwithstanding the 
high and protective subsidies given by 
the French Government, our mail packets 
were much superior to those employed 
in the French service. With respect to 
the amount of subsidy paid by the Post 
Office, he must remind his hon. Friend 
that very recently a Committee of that 
House had protested against the enor- 
mous postal subsidies paid, and suggested 
that the Post Office should, as far as 
possible, take advantage of the existing 
commercial mediums of communication. 
With regard to the question of emigra- 
tion, his hon. Friend would possibly not 
expect him to go into that question now ; 
but he would just say with reference to 
it that if the colonies themselves would 
more diligently assist in carrying on the 
system of Government emigration, they 
would find it one of the most paying 
concerns they could engage in. Butthey 
did not appear to think so. The colony 
of Victoria, which had been carrying on 
a system of emigration for some years, 
had determined to withdraw from it. 
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The colony had spent considerable sums 
in the enterprize, and of the money last 
voted a small portion remained; but 
when that was expended it did not in- 
tend to spend any more. His hon. 
Friend was wrong in supposing that the 
number of letters to and from Australia 
was increasing, the truth being that the 
number was not greater now than it 
was five or six years ago, although the 
population was much more numerous 
now thanthen. He should be very glad 
indeed if he could get the Treasury to 
agreetoafortnightly instead of a monthly 
service ; but if that should be resolved 
upon, the question would still remain— 
which would be the best route to be 
adopted? A Colonial Conference was 
held last year, at which representatives 
from Victoria, New South Wales, South 
Australia, Tasmania, and Queensland 
attended, and they adopted a resolution 
in favour of an alternative fortnightly 
communication — the route to be one 
fortnight by Suez, and the other fort- 
night by San Francisco. A difference 
of opinion arose, and ultimately the 
whole thing fell through, and before it 
was further proceeded with it would be 
necessary for the colonies to agree upon 
naming what would be the best route for 
all. For some weeks in the year the 
railway communication between San 
Francisco and New York was impeded 
by heavy falls of snow, a fact which was 
decisive against that being considered 
the best route. The question then lay 
between the Suez and Cape routes, and 
with regard to them he would call the 
attention of the House to the relative 
distances. From Melbourne to London, 
vid Suez and Brindisi, was 10,655 miles ; 
by the Cape it was 11,542. But that 
was not the whole question. It must be 
remembered that from London to Brin- 
disi, a distance of 1,494 miles, with the 
exception of the short passage from 
England to France, the journey was 
made by rail in two and a-half days, 
instead of five or six days, wuich would 
be occupied in reaching the same point 
by sea. Therefore, it was perfectly ob- 
vious—adopting his hon. Friend’s prin- 
ciple that the point to be aimed at was 
rapid communication—that the Brindisi 
and Suez route was the best. That 
being so, another point had to be: con- 
sidered. His hon. Friend was probably 
aware that the Government of Queens- 
land had entered into a contract in con- 
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junction with the Dutch Government for 
a line of steamers between Queensland 
and Moreton Bay, proceeding by Batavia 
to Singapore. The question, therefore, 
arose whether the route should not alter- 
nate between Singapore and Suez; but 
the distance was very much against the 
Torres Straits’ route, the distance by 
that route being 12,351 miles, or there- 
about. Therefore, taking the only view 
which it was possible from his official 
position for him to take—namely, ra- 
pidity of postal communication — he 
thought the most satisfactory mode would 
be to have a direct fortnightly communi- 
cation with Melbourne and Sydney by 
way of the Suez Canal. The matter 
was under the consideration of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, and when a formal 
decision had been arrived at he would 
communicate the result to his hon. 
Friend. 

Mr. R. N. FOWLER said, that the 
loyalty of the Australian Colonies was 
very great, and it ought to be encouraged 
in every way. Seeing the great interest 
taken by the colonies in home affairs, 
and the corresponding interest felt by 
the mother country in their prosperity 
and progress, he was sure that the means 
necessary for proper postal communica- 
tion would not be grudged. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


TURNPIKE TRUSTS.—RESOLUTION. 
Sir GEORGE JENKINSON, in rising 


to move— 

“That, in the opinion of this House, as great 
and continually increasing hardship and injustice 
is inflicted on the Ratepayers of various parishes 
by the present system of partial and piecemeal 
extinction of Turnpike Trusts, it is desirable that 
provision should be made for the early and simul- 
taneous abolition of all remaining Trusts, and, at 
the same time, for the future maintenance of all 
Highways on an equitable basis,” 


said, he trusted to be able not only to 
prove that turnpike trusts inflicted hard- 
ship upon the ratepayers, but that there 
really did exist, notwithstanding much 
that was said to the contrary, a perfectly 
equitable basis on which the hardship 
could be removed. The subject was not 
a new one, for in 1836, and again in 
1864, Select Committees of that House 
had considered the subject, and in both 
cases had reported in favour of the ex- 
pediency of abolishing tolls and toll- 
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gates, on the ground that the existing 
system was vexatious and expensive, 
from the number of collectors employed 
and the number of gates kept up. In 
February, 1866, a Circular was issued 
from the Home Office on this subject to 
the clerks of the trustees of certain trusts 
which were nearly free from debt, ad- 
vising that such trusts should be extin- 
guished as soon as possible, which showed 
the opinion of the Government of that 
day upon the subject, and the state of 
the tolls at that time. That Circular, 
alluding to a particular trust in his 
(Sir George Jenkinson’s) neighbourhood, 
said— 

“As the above trust is nearly free from debt, I 
am directed by Secretary Sir George Grey to 


request you to furnish information aceording to 
the enclosed form.” 


Later on in the same year he wrote to 
the Secretary of State on the subject of 
that very same trust, and enclosing a 
memorial very numerously signed. The 
answer which he received from White- 
hall, dated May 31, 1866, was to the 
effect that, pending the decision of the 
question as to the further continuance of 
the trust, the trustees had been re- 
quested to consider the expediency of 
the removal of the particular toll-gate 
complained of. From that correspond- 
ence one would naturally suppose that 
the trust, which was nearly free from 
debt, would be allowed to expire, and 
that the toll-gate in connection with 
it would be soon removed. What, how- 
ever, was done? Instead of comply- 
ing with the suggestion of the Secre- 
tary of State, that particular trust was 
allied to a bankrupt trust in the neigh- 
bourhood, which owed more than £2,000; 
and at that moment all the neighbouring 
parishes were still burdened with the 
toll-gate of the adjoining trust, which 
was deeply in debt. In fact, the general 
operation of the existing Acts resulted 
in this—that the roads from which the 
turnpikes had been removed were unduly 
worked and cut up, and the trusts which 
remained suffered a material diminution 
of their revenue. He thought that he 
had now shown a case for the interven- 
tion of Parliament, and for immediate 
legislation by the Government. At the 
Gloucester Quarter Sessions in 1866 he 
moved the adoption of a Memorial to 
the Government, with a view to an abate- 
ment of that evil. Although such Memo- 
rial was not passed in his own words, a 
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resolution, moved by the late Earl of 
Ellenborough, and seconded by Earl 
Ducie, the Lord Lieutenant of the county, 
was passed, in which they pressed upon 
the Government the necessity of taking 
the whole subject into their considera- 
tion with the view to the adoption of 
some measure for the general relief of 
that part of the country from tolls; and 
a copy of the Memorial referred to was 
sent to the Secretary of State. On the 
7th March, 1868, the then hon. Member 
for Sandwich, since Under Secretary for 
the Home Department, and now a Mem- 
ber of the Government (Mr. Knatchbull- 
Hugessen), wrote a letter on the sub- 
ject, in which he stated that if no legisla- 
tion took place within the next 12 years 
the vast majority of trusts under the 
Trusts Act would have expired, and 
unless renewed at great expense they 
must come to an end, and the expense 
of maintaining the roads would fall 
upon the individual parishes in which 
those roads were situated—that within 
the last eight years no fewer than 280 
trusts had so expired, and every year 
complicated the system still further ; and 
that the promoters of the Bill which was 
then pending on the subject believed 
that the time had come when there 
should be provision made for the gradual 
abolition of those trusts. Moreover, on 
the 80th March, 1870, the Government 
were induced to accept a Resolution, 
which was moved by himself (Sir George 
Jenkinson), and which was passed by 
that House, which showed that the griev- 
ance complained of was fully acknow- 
ledged by them, for the subject of that 
Resolution was embodied subsequently 
in a clause of the Turnpike Continuance 
Act of that year, and which provided for 
the expenses of the maintenance of turn- 
pike roads, of which the trusts had ex- 
pired, being levied upon the whole high- 
way district where the Highway Act was 
in operation, instead of the particular 
district comprising the parishes where 
the trust was extinct. Notwithstanding 
all those facts, the evil still remained of 
partial and not simultaneous abolition of 
the turnpike tolls. In 1870, and about 
a fortnight ago, resolutions were passed 
in another place, in which the grievances 
on this subject were fully set forth, and 
- the Legislature was urged to correct the 
evils arising from the partial abolition of 
tolls by abolishing them altogether. This 
question, like the payment of justices’ 
Sir George Jenkinson 
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clerks by salary and other additions to the 
rates, imposed of late years, was part of 
the larger question of local taxation. 
In early days the turnpike tolls were 
levied for Imperial purposes—for the 
transport of the mails, the conveyance 
of troops, &c.; and having long since 
served their turn, he contended it was 
not fair to allow this burden to rest 
upon the parishes only through which 
they ran. The next question to be con- 
sidered was what remedy could be sug- 
gested which would secure the payment 
of the debts incurred as well as a pro- 
vision for the roads. He would first 
refer to the expenses generally of main- 
taining those roads throughout the 
country. According to a Government 
Return of the income and expenditure 
of all trusts in England and Wales, from 
the 1st January, 1869, to the 31st 
December, 1869, both inclusive, it ap- 
peared that for all the counties of Eng- 
land the receipts of all those trusts 
amounted to £865,334 19s. 7d., and the 
expenditure to £860,224 9s. 7d., in- 
cluding the interest on the debt and the 
payment of the debt. In Wales, the 
amount received was £68,899, and the 
expenditure £69,016, making the total 
receipts £934,233, and the total ex- 
penditure £929,240. The total debt in 
England was £3,048,048, and in Wales, 
£247,347, making an aggregate of 
£3,295,395. If this were reduced by a 
computation of 25 per cent, which many 
persons deemed a fair computation, it 
would show £2,400,000, which at 4 per 
cent would be £96,000 a-year. Then, 
the cost of maintaining each gate was 
reckoned at £25 a-year, which multiplied 
by the number of gates, 1,100, amounted 
to £27,500. That sum would be saved 
by the abolition of turnpikes, and the 
sale of the gates and houses would 
realize £440,000, available towards the 
liquidation of the debt. Estimating in- 
cidental expenses at 15 per cent more, 
the result was, that £40 was wasted in 
the maintenance of the gates for every 
£100 levied on the public, thus bearing 
out the Report of the two Select Com- 
mittees, which reported that the main- 
tenance of roads by the present system 
was costly, inconvenient, and wasteful 
in the extreme. With regard to the 
most equitable mode of paying off the 
debt and maintaining the roads, he found 
that the Excise licences for horses 
and carriages amounted in England 
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to about £900,000, a sum singularly 
near the present cost of maintaining 
the roads which those horses and car- 
riages cut up. That might be handed 
over to the various counties for the 
future maintenance of the roads, and it 
would be paying a poor compliment to 
a Chancellor of the Exchequer who 
suggested the match-tax and who abo- 
lished the shilling duty on corn—a re- 
mission for which nobody had asked, 
and by which £900,000 had been sacri- 
ficed without anybody being benefited— 
to suppose that he could not devise some 
equivalent for the £900,000 transferred 
from the Excise to the counties, even if 
he added one halfpenny to the income tax. 
One hopeful fact, however, was, that the 
trusts were expiring so fast that between 
200 and 250 of them had expired since 
the last Returns were made up. He 
believed that if the Government would 
consider the subject, they would find 
that of all the modes which had been 
suggested or could be suggested for the 
payment of the debts in respect of these 
roads, and for the future maintenance 
of them, there was no plan so reasonable 
and generally fair as that which he had 
ventured to sketch out. The hon. Baro- 
net concluded by moving the Resolution 
of which he had give Notice. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “ That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
‘in the opinion of this House, as great and con- 
tinually increasing hardship and injustice is in- 
flicted on the Ratepayers of various parishes by 
the present system of partial and piecemeal 
extinction of Turnpike Trusts, it is desirable that 
provision should be made for the early and simul- 
taneous abolition of all remaining Trusts, and, at 
the same time, for the future maintenance of all 
Highways on an equitable basis,’”—(Sir George 
Jenkinson,) 


—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Mr. OSBORNE MORGAN, in sup- 
porting the Motion, said, the whole sys- 
tem was antiquated and absurd. Itwas 
impossible to devise a mode of taxation 
so costly, so unequal, and so pernicious in 
its results. He knew a part of the country 
where the farmers pulled down the turn- 
pike-gates, a means of redress not alto- 
gether defensible, but it was effectual, 
for they had never been re-erected. 
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a drive of five miles round the principal 
town of Denbighshire no fewer than 
half-a-dozen of these obnoxious imposts 
were to be encountered, and the same 
thing, he believed, might be truly said 
of almost every rural district in the 
country. He did hope the Government 
would see their way to dealing with the 
question as a whole, because a system 
which might have suited our ancestors 
was entirely out of date in the 19th 
century. 

Mr. F. 8S. POWELL said, he could 
corroborate the statements of the hon. 
Baronet (Sir George Jenkinson) as to the 
hardships involved in the present man- 
ner of maintaining the roads, which 
was based on no principle, and conse- 
quently inflicted injustice and hard- 
ship. In the West Riding of York- 
shire agricultural districts were situ- 
ated, in many instances, between large 
manufacturing towns, and the farmers 
were put to the expense of maintaining 
the highways for the benefit of these 
busy centres of industry. What he de- 
sired was that there should be a fair 
adjustment of the burden between the 
manufacturers and the farmers. But it 
should also be remembered that the 
question had assumed a new phase under 
the Bill of the Government for public 
health, it being well known that many 
districts constituted themselves into Local 
Authorities, in order to escape the high- 
way rate. Perhaps it would be well to 
take a leaf from the book of our French 
neighbours, who divided their roads 
into three classes—the Imperial, the 
Departmental, and the Communal—a 
classification which worked well. He 
hoped that before long the whole of 
this question would be dealt with by 
the Government, who would institute 
some authority to say what roads should 
be maintained by a large area such 
as a county, and what other roads 
should be preserved and developed by 
the parish authorities. Many of the 
roads which originally were arterial had 
become local; but were on so large 
a scale that it would not be just to im- 
pose the burden of maintaining them 
upon the parishes. 

Mr. TERBOTHAM said, there 
was really very little difference between 
the hon. Baronet (Sir George Jenkinson) 
and himself in their judgment upon 
the present system, though there was a 
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remedy that ought to be applied. The 
principle of turnpikes had been con- 
demned over and over again by one 
authority after another, and since 1836, 
when a Committee reported in favour of 
the abolition of tolls throughout the 
kingdom, the current of public opinion 
had been unchanged on the subject. 
Recognizing that judgment on the merits 
of the case, the Committee of 1864 re- 
ported that tolls appeared to be unequal 
in pressure, costly in collection, incon- 
venient to the public, and serious im- 
pediments to traffic. If the matter had 
stood there the hon. Baronet might have 
called on the Government to produce 
some measure on this subject; but the 
Committee of 1867, as the hon. Baronet 
knew, rather checked the progress of 
abolition by drawing attention to the 
hardship inflicted upon parishes by the 
abolition of turnpikes. They reported 
that in future legislation on turnpike 
trusts it would be expedient to provide 
a uniform system of road management 
throughout the country, and that the 
maintenance of all roads should be pro- 
vided for by a rate levied on large dis- 
tricts, and not, as at present, on pa- 
rishes separately. He would not follow 
the hon. Baronet into the discussion 
of the general question of local taxa- 
tion. He would only say that the Go- 
vernment had applied its attention to 
the two alternatives suggested by the 
Committee—namely, that of leaving the 
burden upon the parishes, or extending 
the area, so as to embrace what were 
called districts. The hon. Baronet knew 
that it had now been provided that the 
burden of the maintenance of turnpike 
roads where the tolls had been abolished 
fell upon the common fund, where a 
highway district existed, than upon the 
parishes. Unfortunately the Act was 
partial in its application, and one of the 
first steps for dealing effectually with 
turnpike roads would be to place the 
matter on a satisfactory basis by-the ex- 
tension of the highway system to the 
whole country. In accordance with 
what had been said last year, he should 
have been prepared to bring in a Bill on 
the subject; but the hon. Baronet knew 
that such a measure had been abandoned, 
because the Local Government Board 
considered that the legislation they were 
trying to obtain this year would enable 
them to deal much more satisfactorily 
with the subjects of highways, including 
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turnpikes, than would be the case if the 
Home Department carried any such Bill 
themselves. The hon. Baronet had over- 
rated the extent of the burden imposed 
by turnpikes, and underrated the steps 
which the Government had taken to re- 
duce it, for that something had been 
done to extinguish the debt would ap- 
pear from the following figures:—In 
1864 there were more than 1,000 trusts, 
of which 200 had been extinguished, 
leaving now 800. In 1837 the debt in 
respect to turnpike trusts was valued at 
£7,500,000; in 1864 it was £4,500,000 ; 
and in 1871, £2,500,000. The Com- 
mittee, which had sat from year to year, 
had made rapid progress in investi- 
gating the condition of each trust and 
coming to equitable terms for its ex- 
tinction, and now the Local Government 
Board hoped to be able to deal satisfac- 
torily with the matter. Further than 
the intention of that Board to frame the 
comprehensive measure he had before 
referred to, he could not pledge the Go- 
vernment or himself in dealing with the 
question at issue. 

Mr. SCOURFIELD said, he trusted 
hon. Members would consider well be- 
fore they sanctioned any new arrange- 
ment, and would remind them that if 
they did away with tolls they must throw 
the burden on the rates, and the dis- 
position of the House of Commons did 
not appear to be much in favour of in- 
creasing the rates. 

Mr. WALSH hoped that in any such 
new arrangement that might be made 
the bargain made years ago with some 
of the turnpike trusts would not be 
broken. 

Mr. MILLER recommended the hon. 
Baronet (Sir George Jenkinson) to follow 
the example set by Scotland, of sweep- 
ing away tolls by getting power from 
Parliament to do so, and by placing the 
burden upon the rates of each county 
concerned to clear it off. In Scotland 
they had no difficulty about the matter, 
further than that they could not get the 
Government to bring in a general rating 
Bill so as to enable the whole of Scotland 
to follow out the course which had been 
adopted in several counties. They had 
got many counties relieved from this 
grievance; but these counties had come 
to Parliament with a private Bill, and 
thus incurred considerable expense to 
effect what might be more easily effected 
by a general Bill over the whole of 
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Scotland. Where turnpikes had been 
removed, the roads were found to be as 
well maintained as formerly, and the 
taxes were not felt to be so heavy as had 
been suggested, as he thought the hon. 
Baronet would find when he placed his 
shoulder to the wheel to relieve himself 
of the existing burden. At any rate, it 
was well worth the cost to get rid of the 
turnpikes. He would take advantage 
of that opportunity to press upon the 
Government the desirability of giving to 
Scotland relief by allowing them to do 
what the hon. Baronet wished to do in 
England. The hon. Baronet proposed, 
however, that that should be done at the 
expense of the Government; while in 
Scotland, if they had the power, they 
would be glad to do it at their own 
expense. 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY was glad 
to hear that this question was to be 
taken up, not by the Home Department, 
but by the Local Government Board ; 
and he augured from that remark that 
there was a scheme in progress by which 
the whole local government of the 
country would come under one control, 
instead of being divided among many 
Departments as at present. Under the 
circumstances, he would recommend his 
hon. Friend not to press his Motion. He 
hoped, however, that in dealing with the 
matter, a distinction would be made 
between arterial roads, terminal roads, 
and what used to be called horse roads. 

Str GEORGE JENKINSON said, he 
was quite willing to accept the statement 
made by the hon. Gentleman on behalf 
of the Government, and would withdraw 
his Motion. 

Lorpv JOHN MANNERS asked if 
Scotland would be included in the Bill 
of the Local Government Board? [Mr. 
WintersotuamM: No.} He hoped that 
that point would be considered. 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 
RESOLUTION. 


Mr. COLLINS, in rising to move— 


‘“‘ That no fresh Opposed Business be proceeded 
with after half past Twelve of the clock, ante 
meridiem,” 
said, he had great satisfaction in doing 
so as it partook in no shape or form of 
a party character, and he hoped it would 
be passed unanimously. The Resolution 
which proposed that after half-past 12 
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o’clock no Opposed Business should be 
taken was the only one which met with 
the unanimous approbation of the Com- 
mittee of last year. The only matter for 
surprise, therefore, would be that this 
Resolution was not moved by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, who was Chair- 
man of that Committee, but that it had 
devolved upon himself to bring it for- 
ward. He also regretted that it had not 
fallen to his right hon. Friendthe Member 
for Kilmarnock (Mr. Bouverie) to make 
this Motion, but it was in the absence of 
that right hon. Gentleman in Scotland 
that he (Mr. Collins) had given Notice of 
it. When he said that the Committee had 
passed the Resolution unanimously, he 
meant that there was no division in the 
Committee on the question, whether or 
no there ought to be some limit to the 
time of bringing forward fresh Opposed 
Business ; but there was a division on 
the question whether that time should 
be half-past 12 or 1 o’clock. Upon that 
question 4 voted for 1 o’clock, and 15 
for half-past 12; and when, afterwards, 
the main question was put, the whole 
Committee were unanimous, so that 19 
out of 23 Members—the other 4 being 
absent—voted for the proposal. Sir 
Erskine May, in his evidence, said that 
the intention of the Rules of Parliament 
was to secure as much certainty and re- 
gularity in the despatch of Business as 
was possible in a deliberative Assembly. 
The late Speaker, who was the only 
other witness examined, also said it was 
of great importance to secure some cer- 
tainty as to the Business which was to 
oceur on any particular night. But later 
in the Session there was no such cer- 
tainty. Perhaps 40 Notices were on the 
Paper, and it was impossible to know 
which of these would come on. Sir 
Erskine May, alluding to a debate on 
this subject in a previous Session, said 
that forbearance was recommended, and 
the right hon. Gentleman at the head of 
the Government said, as far as Govern- 
ment was concerned, he was prepared to 
suggest that Opposed Business should 
not be proceeded with after half-past 12; 
but, asa matter of fact, there never were 
so many late nights, or so much Opposed 
Business brought on after half-past 12 
o’clock as after this debate. No doubt 
the Government would again tell the 
House that they were substantially agreed 
upon this proposal; but there was the 
same understanding the year before last, 
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with the result mentioned by Sir Erskine 
May. Again, it was desirable that the 
country, as well as hon. Members them- 
selves, should know what was going on 
within the walls of Parliament. In 
theory, Strangers were not supposed to 
be present; but in practice everybody 
knew that, through an efficient staff of 
reporters, debates in the two Houses 
were sown broadcast through the coun- 
try. The newspapers, however, were 
published at an hour which made it im- 
possible that they should report late 
proceedings in this House, and the 
country, therefore, had no information 
as to important Business transacted here 
between 2 and 3 o’clock in the morning. 
There was a system of sitting up till 3 
or 4 in the morning perambulating the 
lobbies ; but for himself he preferred to 
go home quietly to bed. Such a system 
had a bad effect upon the tone and temper 
of the House, and was inconsistent with 
the proper conduct of Public Business. 
Division followed division till both sides 
were heartily ashamed of themselves, 
and these questions invariably arose 
upon Motions for Adjournment, because 
Opposed Business was brought forward 
at a time when it ought not to be pro- 
posed. No doubt he should be told that 
if that Resolution was carried, it would 
be utterly impossible for them to trans- 
act the Business of the country. But 
the same rule prevailed on a Wednesday, 
even in an exaggerated form, and yet 
a large amount of Business was trans- 
acted on that day. He was not asking 
that no Business should go on after half- 
past 12, but only that no new Opposed 
Business should be brought forward ; 
the question pending might go on until 
it was the pleasure of the House to dis- 
pose of it. The Government had Mon- 
day and Thursday, and their chance of 
Friday, and they would be able to bring 
on any Opposed Business before half- 
past 12, so as not to come under the 
operation of the Rule he proposed. It 
would hardly be treating the Committee 
with respect to shirk a Resolution at 
which they had unanimously arrived, 
and therefore, in consequence of that Re- 
solution, which, as he before observed, 
they had passed unanimously, giving, 
as he believed, some slight chance that 
in future the Business of the House 
might be conducted in a more regular 
manner, he should move the Resolution 
of which he had given Notice. 
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Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
‘no fresh Opposed Business be proceeded with 
after half-past Twelve of the clock, ante meridiem,” 
—(Mr. Collins,) 


—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Mr. R. N. FOWLER said, he was 
unable to support the Resolution, for he 
believed it would prevent much useful 
legislation. He would ask, what was 
meant by ‘‘ Opposed Business?” No 
doubt questions on which the two great 
parties differed were in this category ; 
but there were many useful measures, 
on which there was no substantial dif- 
ference of opinion, which would be de- 
feated by this proposal. Some previous 
question would be protracted until half- 
past 12 o’clock, and then it would be im- 
possible to bring on Business which might 
be most important. No doubt the great 
measures of the Session would always 
be carried through; but measures re- 
lating to sanitary reform and similar 
subjects would be much hampered. It 
might be better that the House should 
not sit so late; but no remedy would be 
found in a hard-and-fast line to be ob- 
served throughout the Session. He 
would therefore suggest that Opposed 
Business should not be generally taken 
after 12 o’clock up to Easter, after 
1 o'clock up to Whitsuntide, or after 
2 o'clock up to the middle of July. 
After that date the arrears were so 
heavy that it was necessary for the 
House to sit to any hour to get through 
them. He would remind hon. Members 
that the Judicial Committee Bill was 
passed at 4 o’clock in the morning, and 
it was necessary for the House to sit 
until that hour of 4 in the morning in 
order to pass the measure. 

CotonEL WILSON PATTEN said, 
that as a Member of the Committee 
which had fully discussed the question, 
he approved of the Motion of his hon. 
Friend (Mr. Collins), for he believed 
that this, in common with all their other 
Resolutions, was based on a desire that 
the House should get through its Busi- 
ness with greater expedition and in a 
more satisfactory manner. Some of 
their Resolutions offered facilities to the 
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Government, and others to private Mem- 
bers, while this particular Resolution 
was for the advantage of the whole 
House, the Committee thinking’ that, 
after the advantage given to the Go- 
vernment, the hours of sitting might be 
curtailed without any impediment to 
the transaction of Business. He had to 
complain of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, for 
bringing forward only such of their Re- 
solutions as suited the Government, for 
he believed that if carried out in their 
entirety they would prove very beneficial. 
The hon. Member for Penrhyn (Mr. R. 
N. Fowler) had selected a singular in- 
stance of the advantage of late sittings, 
for had he himself wished to cite an 
illustration of the disadvantage of dis- 
cussing important measures at a late 
hour, he should have referred to the 
Judicial Committee Bill. This was the 
one Resolution upon which the Com- 
mittee were unanimous, and if the Go- 
vernment would only carry it out they 
would give much greater facility for the 
transaction of Business. As a proof of 
that, some hon. Members would remem- 
ber that Mr. Brotherton, when Member 
for Salford, used to move the Adjourn- 
ment of the House every night when the 
clock struck 12. He carried his Motion 
almost invariably, and without in the 
least retarding Public Business. It 
might not be necessary to have an ab- 
solute rule on the subject; but there 
should be a general understanding that 
no Opposed Business should be taken 
after half-past 12 o’clock. 

Mr. BOUVERIE said, he would sup- 
port the Motion of the hon. Member 
for Boston (Mr. Collins). The House 
would recollect what constantly occurred 
last year. When any hon. Member ob- 
jected to going on with any new impor- 
tant Business after half-past 12 o’clock, 
and moved the Adjournment, the Main 
Question was then discussed on the Mo- 
tion for Adjournment, and the House sat 
on debating till 2 or 3 in the morning, 
and after all the Business was adjourned. 
That was altogether wrong, and the prac- 
tice of the House worked better 20 years 
ago, when Mr. Brotherton acquired a 
sort of despotism in that House. That 
hon. Gentleman was as good-natured a 
man as ever sat in that House, and was 
conciliatory in his manner and appear- 
ance. As soon as any hon. Member sat 
down after 12 o’clock, Mr, Brotherton 
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moved the Adjournment, and, on the 
Motion being deprecated, he said he 
would not persist with it, if Opposed 
Business was put off; and the result 
generally was, that an agreement to 
that effect was come to. He was con- 
fident that they could not carry ordinary 
Business through the House in the face 
of a minority without making some con- 
cessions ; and the great impediment to 
the progress of Business during the last 
two or three years had been the strong 
determination on the part of those who 
had the charge of the Business of the 
House not to make concessions. That 
was not the way in which the Business 
of the House of Commons used to be 
worked. They must make reasonable 
concessions to those who had some ob- 
jections to the details of measures; but 
if they insisted on passing every tittle 
and iota of a Bill which might not be 
of a very important character, they pro- 
voked opposition and created dissatisfac- 
tion and discontent. Not only that, but 
if the proposed Resolution were adopted 
it need not be established for all time, but 
they might try it as an experiment, and 
see how it worked. Lord Ossington and 
their able Clerk at the Table recommend- 
ed this Resolution most strongly. Lord 
Ossington recommended two things. One 
was the Resolution with regard to Com- 
mittees of Supply on Mondays, which 
the House had already agreed to, and the 
other was the Resolution now before the 
House. The Government adopted the 
first, which they thought was favourable 
to them, and left the present Resolution 
for the House to deal with. He re- 
peated that they should try the experi- 
ment, and if it failed they could fall 
back on the old system. He believed 
that what was now proposed would be 
an improvement on their proceedings, 
and that it would cause Business to be 
better discussed, and with more good 
humour; and, if the House went to a 
Division, he should certainly vote for 
the Resolution as an experiment. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER trusted that 
the House would consider well the con- 
sequences likely to ensue from the 
working of the Resolution before they 
adopted it. Few persons would be more 
glad than himself in a selfish point of 
view to see it passed, for he was some- 
times pretty well tired of work by half- 
past 12 o’clock ; but it must be borne in 
mind that they had a great deal of work 
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to go through, and it would be a serious 
matter to cut short their power of doing 
it. The right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Kilmarnock (Mr. Bouverie) spoke 
of this matter as if it was in the peculiar 
interest of the Government; but he (Mr. 
W. E. Forster) demurred to that state- 
ment. The fact was, that they wanted 
to satisfy the demands of the House, 
and the demands made on them from 
both sides of the House; and a great 
deal of blame was cast on them if the 
desired legislation was not effected. For 
the great measures in which the country 
was deeply interested, every Govern- 
ment, for their own credit, were obliged 
to see that sufficient time was provided ; 
but there were now demands made on 
the time of the House for matters which, 
though not of very great importance, 
were of special interest to the country, 
and he could not help thinking that 
things had changed since the good- 
natured despot referred to by the right 
hon. Gentleman ruled in that House, and 
they had now more of those measures 
than before. It would be felt as a great 
inconvenience if those measures were 
not brought forward, and the result of 
passing the Resolution, or any hard-and- 
fast Resolution of its character, would 
be simply to create a block, and more 
‘‘ Innocents ’’ would have to be sacrificed 
in the course of the year. Then, again, 
‘‘ Opposed Business”’ was a vague term, 
because the adoption of such a Resolu- 
tion would enable one hon. Member, by 
placing the letter (A) before any Order 
to prevent its progress after 12 o’clock, 
no matter however useful and necessary 
the measure might be. The result would 
be that the Government and the House 
would be blamed by the constituencies ; 
and it would be in the power of the 
smallest possible minority to prevent the 
passing of the sort of measures which 
he had just referred to. The right hon. 
Gentleman further said that measures 
should not be attempted to be passed by 
overriding the minority. That was true; 
but there were some hon. Members who 
could not-be turned from their course by 
any circumstances, and he did not think 
that it should be put in their power, by 
a regulation of the House, to stop the 
business. There was one way of meet- 
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ing the difficulty, and that was that the 

House should continue to sit for any 

length of time in the year which might 

be necessary to get through all the Busi- 
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ness before Parliament; but he did not 
think that the House would like to adopt 
that remedy, and, though hon. Members 
might wish to go to bed as soon after 
half-past 12 o’clock as possible, it would 
be better to trust to the Government not 
bringing forward Business at a late hour 
than to limit their own power, which was 
small enough at present for legislation. 

Mr. DILLWYN said, that if the 
House adopted a Resolution that would 
cripple its daily working power, the re- 
sult would be that the duration of the 
Session must be protracted. There was 
a great desire for holidays, short Sit- 
tings, and an early termination of the 
Session ; but it was impossible to attain 
such objects and at the same time 
accomplish the necessary work of the 
Session. 

Lorp JOHN MANNERS said, that 
the last two or three years they had had 
to sit into the early hours of the morning 
without its having had any effect on the 
early termination of the Session. The 
time, therefore, had now come when they 
might fairly try this recommendation of 
the Select Committee. It was possible 
so to regulate their debates as to ar- 
rive at a better method of transact- 
ing legislation without increasing the 
length of the Session. The recommen- 
dation of the Committee did not deal 
with Unopposed Business, and with re- 
gard to Opposed Business they all knew 
what happened. If it was opposed in a 
manner with which they had of late be- 
come familiar, hours were spent in taking 
divisions on the Adjournment of the 
House, the Adjournment of the Debate, 
and so on; and could any hon. Member 
who had witnessed the scenes that had 
taken place lately in that House after 
12 o’clock say that the present system of 
conducting Business was the proper mode 
to be adopted with regard to the progress 
of Opposed Business after 12 o’clock at 
night? When the Business was carried 
on to late hours it was slurred over in a 
most perfunctory manner, and in the 
following Session the legislation had to 
be amended, or the work to be done over 
again. On these grounds he hoped that 
the Government would consent to give a 
trial to the recommendation of the Select 
Committee, for he was sure they would 
find that the dignity, order, good humour, 
and business abilities of the House as a 
legislative machine would be greatly 
promoted by its adoption, 
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Mr. CLAY observed, that the Motion 
was altogether different from that which 
the late Mr. Brotherton used to make 
immediately after 12 o’clock. That hon. 
Gentleman, in his own quiet manner, 
usually moved the Adjournment ; but 
this Motion only pledged the House not 
to enter upon new and Opposed Business 
after half-past 12. If the Motion was 
adopted, they would gain, at least, all 
that time which was now lost in discuss- 
ing and dividing whether they should 
go on with Opposed Business or not. No 
doubt it was quite right to consult the 
very strong opinion of the Committee 
which had been so unanimous in their 
recommendation of the proposed Reso- 
lution. They were told they ought to 
trust to the good opinion of the House 
and the Government in a matter of the 
kind. Well, the good feeling of the 
House had shown itself very much in 
favour of the proposition; and as to the 
good feeling of the Government, he must 
say, without any disrespect to them, he 
could not help recollecting that their 
conduct of Business last Session did not 
lead him to place entire reliance on them. 
He trusted that the Government would 
yield to the feeling of the House on the 
subject, and accept the Motion of the 
hon. Member for Boston (Mr. Collins). 

Sm HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
believed that the hours spent after half- 
past 12 o’clock in that House were very 
often thrown away, simply resulting in 
contention whether they should proceed 
with Opposed Business. With regard to 
Government Business, a measure of im- 
portance was hardly ever pressed after 
that hour; therefore, the Motion would 
not, in that respect, be of any material 
inconvenience to the Government. In- 
deed, he felt assured that the Business 
of the House would not be conducted 
with less advantage to the country if 
the hours were shortened. Practically 
last Session, by the common consent of 
the House, no important Business was 
initiated after half-past 12. The dis- 
cussion which took place at the early 
part of the evening on private legisla- 
tion furnished a strong argument in 
favour of this Motion, when it was shown 
that the late hours seriously interfered 
with the business of Oommittees up- 
stairs. The only objection to the Motion 
was, that it might give rise to some at- 
tempt to carry out a sort of Wednesday’s 
performance of the work; but he thought 
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that the good sense of the House would 
prevent an occurrence of that kind, and 
that the experiment proposed in the 
Motion might be safely tried. 

Viscount BURY said, he must con- 
gratulate his hon. Friend the Member 
for Boston (Mr. Collins) on the almost 
unanimous feeling he had elicited in the 
House in favour of his proposal; and 
he ventured to hope that the Govern- 
ment, seeing the strong feeling which 
prevailed, would not allow the opinion 
expressed by his right hon. Friend the 
Vice President of the Council to be con- 
sidered final. His right hon. Friend 
really seemed to think that all the great 
legislation of the country was initiated 
after half-past 12 o’clock, and that it 
was essential to Government Business 
that it should be proceeded with after 
that hour. The Motion, however, did not 
prevent them from continuing their dis- 
cussion of any measure as long after 
half-past 12 as they pleased, and only 
declared that new Opposed Business 
should not be proceeded with. There 
was no Legislative Assembly in the 
world that conducted its Business as they 
did in that House, sitting all through 
the night. The American Assembly, 
which was often held up as an example, 
commenced to sit at noon, and generally 
adjourned at 5 o’clock. The only ex- 
ception to that rule was when they re- 
solved themselves into Committee on the 
state of the Union, and when—the ques- 
tion being a very broad one—all sorts of 
Motions were in Order, and the Sitting 
might be prolonged for 24 or 26 hours. 
That, surely, was not conduct to be imi- 
tated. In that House they wished to 
transact Business with the utmost de- 
spatch, but they had also to look to the 
quality of the Business; and, in both re- 
spects, he believed the adoption of the 
Motion would lead to an improvement. 
The House was also bound to consider 
the convenience of the Chair; for it was 
well-known that after the ordinary Busi- 
ness had been disposed of, a good deal 
remained for the Speaker to do before 
he could leave the Chair. 

Mr. GLADSTONE, before touching 
the merits of the Motion, wished to refer 
to two points which had been inci- 
dentally alluded to in the course of the 
discussion. The hon. Member for Boston 
(Mr. Collins) referred to the discussion 
which arose in 1870, when he said he 
(Mr. Gladstone) intimated that on the 
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part of the Government, as a general 
rule, no opposed matter would be brought 
forward an half-past 12 o’clock. The 
hon. Gentleman appeared to think that 
pledge had not been redeemed; but if 
he examined in detail his (Mr. Glad- 
stone’s) statement, he would find, he 
thought, without exception, that the Go- 
vernment had deferred to the wish of 
any considerable number of the House, 
and forebore the introduction of any new 
subject after that hour. That was the 
rule on which they had acted. The 
other point was one on which his right 
hon. Friend the Member for Kilmarnock 
was in error. He quoted very high 
authority at this Table, and stated that 
Lord Ossington and Sir Erskine May 
had recommended this proposal. There 
was no doubt as to the opinion of Lord 
Ossington ; but if the matter had been 
discussed some 10 or 15 years earlier, 
when the pressure of the labours against 
which he had so gallantly struggled was 
not so severe, he doubted whether his 
noble Friend would have given the same 
opinion. With respect to Sir Erskine 
May, however, as he understood the 
matter, he did not recommend the pro- 
posal, the fact being that that gentleman 
was opposed to the Resolution. Some 
reference had been made to the time of 
Mr. Brotherton, and he must go back to 
that period. His rule was administered 
with great gentleness, particularly so far 
as the Government were concerned. The 
main thing, however, to be borne in 
mind in comparing that period with the 
present time, was that the demands of 
the Government had greatly increased, 
while the time at their disposal was 
greatly diminished. The usual rule for- 
merly in the case of the Government 
when they had a very important Bill at 
the stage of Committee, was to proceed 
with it de die in diem; but at present 
the idea of giving way to those impor- 
tant measures was entirely a thing of the 
past, and the Government were obliged 
to rely on their two days a-week. In 
point of fact, had it not been for the in- 
vention of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Buckinghamshire (Mr. 
Disraeli), fixing Morning Sittings at 
2 o’clock, it would for the last few years 
have been found impossible to carry on 
the Business of the country. He now 
came to the Motion before the House, 
with which it was evident many hon. 
Members were disposed to agree, and 
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no persons ought to have a greater bias 
in its favour than the Members of the 
Government. The remaining in the 
House until 2 or 3 o’clock in the morn- 
ing was certainly not the most fascinating 
of occupations, and the Members of the 
Government were not so dead to the 
ordinary feelings of humanity as to have 
a depraved taste for proceeding with 
Business during the post-midnight hours. 
They had, however, to consider the state 
of Public Business and the expectations 
of the country. He was, he might add, 
sorry to be obliged to repel the charge 
which had been made by his right hon. 
Friend the Member for North Lanca- 
shire (Colonel Wilson Patten), who found 
fault with the Government for having 
adopted the particular Resolution which 
suited them and rejected the others. 
Spee Witson Patren: Pardon me, 

said Resolutions.] Then the fact was, 
that it was not true that the Government 
had selected Resolutions which only 
suited themselves, for where, he should 
like to know, was his right hon. Friend 
when the Government brought forward 
the Resolutions for which his right hon. 
Friend had voted in the Committee? 
When the Government were struggling 
in the interest of private Members to 
induce the House to adopt the Resolu- 
tion with regard to not counting-out 
before a quarter after 9, his right hon. 
Friend was not in his place to support 
them, and the passing of that Resolu- 
tion was prevented by a portion of the 
House. Nothing could, therefore, be 
more unjust than the charge against 
the Government which his right hon. 
Friend had made. Now, he should 
wish for a moment to cal’ the atten- 
tion of the House to the epithets which 
were used by the Committee. No “new 
Opposed” Business was to be brought 
on after half-past 12 o’clock. Well, 
what was ‘‘Opposed’’ Business? So 
long as the House was not fettered by 
a particular Resolution, it was open to 
every hon. Member to form his own 
opinion as to the nature of the Opposed 
Business; but if the Resolution were 
carried, what meaning would the word 
‘‘OQpposed”? assume? It would then 
mean simply the will of any single 
Member of the House, and an absolute 
veto would be placed in the hands of 
anyone against the will of the whole 
House. Let hon. Members reflect, there- 
fore, on the power they were asked to 
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create, and that at a moment when the 
country was looking to them for an in- 
creased discharge of Public Business. 
He would mention a case in point—the 
Local Government Bill of last year. 
That Bill it so happened was vehemently 
opposed, but only by a single hon. 
Member. Every other hon. Gentleman 
was anxious that it should pass, and his 
right hon. Friend the Member for North 
Staffordshire joined his right hon. Friend 
the President of the Local Government 
Board in desiring that it.should become 
law. It was not possible, owing to 
pressure of other Business, to bring it 
forward at an early hour of the evening, 
and if the Resolution under discussion 
had been in force at the time, the Bill 
could not have been carried. If the 
Resolution were now agreed to, and a 
veto thus placed in the hands of one 
Member, the House must be prepared 
to see valuable Bills lost, or else a 
sensible addition must be made to the 
length of the Session. He now came to 
the word ‘‘new,’’ and what he should 
like to know was its meaning? He, of 
course, understood that it included any 
new Order of the Day or Notice of 
Motion. But let him suppose the House 
to be in Committee of Supply, was the 
arrival of the hour of half-past 12 to be 
equivalent, under the operation of the 
Resolution, to a demand to report Pro- 
gress if such a Motion were made at 
the desire of merely a single Member. 
[‘‘No, no.”] Well, how, was the 
matter to stand? Suppose a Vote of 
£50,000 were proposed in the Com- 
mittee for any purpose, and that a Motion 
to reduce it by £10,000 were rejected, 
could it be taken at half-past 12, if 
another hon. Member moved its reduc- 
tion by some other amount? Was the 
Resolution to be interpreted that no new 
question could be put, great or small, or 
no progress made with any Vote or Bill 
after the hour specified? It was open 
to doubt, also, whether new ‘‘ Opposed 
Business ’”’ would apply to this, or only to 
the case of Notices of Motion and Orders 
of the Day. Those were points on which 
a distinct understanding ought to be 
arrived before the House gave its assent 
to the Motion of the hon. Member for 
Boston. But he wished to state to the 
House the view which the Government 
took on the question. It was not, in 
their opinion, wise to attempt such a 
limitation as was proposed, while they 
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had at the same time, in moderation, 
every disposition to give way as far as 
possible to what seemed to be a general 
wish. He would suggest, therefore, in 
order to get rid of an ambiguity, and to 
make the experiment within the safest 
limits, that the words ‘‘new Business ’”’ 
should be confined to new Notices of 
Motion and new Orders of the Day, and 
he also desired to place a limitation on 
the word opposed. He did not think 
the opposition ought to be merely that 
of the moment, but an opposition of 
which some hon. Member had given 
Notice. That, he thought, would con- 
siderably mitigate the inconvenience that 
would be likely to arise; but one diffi- 
culty he still saw, and that was in re- 
ferences to Notices which might have 
been given only the day before. Ano- 
ther exception ought to be made in the 
ease of Money Bills, which were not 
usually debated at all, but were often 
passed through their different stages 
from day to day at periods of the year 
when. the conditions of the public service 
and the provisions of the law absolutely 
required that they should be pressed 
forward. He therefore proposed to ex- 
cept Money Bills from the operation of 
the Resolution which he begged to sub- 
mit to the consideration of the hon. 
Member (Mr. Collins), and which he had 


written down in the following terms :— 


“ That, except for a Money Bill, no Order of 
the Day or Notice of Motion be taken after half- 
past Twelve of the clock at night, with respect to 
which Order or Notice of Motion a Notice of 
Opposition or Amendment shall have been 
printed on the Notice Paper, or if such Notice 
of Motion shall only have been given on the next 
previous day of sitting, and objection shall be 
taken when the Notice is called.” 


He hoped the hon. Gentleman would 
feel inclined to adopt this Resolution, 
which he admitted he did not conscien- 
tiously hold to be a very safe attempt, 
although it was, at any rate, clear in its 
meaning and limited within certain 
bounds, so that it would allow of an ex- 
periment being fairly made. It would 
be desirable not to pass the Resolution 
now, but to reserve it to a future day, 
in order that it might be carefully con- 
sidered. 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY,. while 
approving some portions of the proposal, 
objected to the particular part to which 
the right hon. Gentleman had lastly 
referred. The right hon, Gentleman 
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had alleged that things had changed 
very much since Mr. Brotherton’s time, 
and that the time at the disposal of the 
Government had been diminished ; but 
he could not admit the correctness of 
this assertion, especially as during the 
present Session they had gained a great 
deal by carrying the Resolution by which 
they gained Monday nights for Supply. 
He could not help taking notice of what 
the noble Lord below the gangway had 
said about the pressure put upon the 
Speaker. The late Speaker (Lord 
Ossington) who was broken down by the 
late hours of the House, used the strong- 


est language on this subject, stating that | 


the practice of sitting so late turned 
what ought to be a most honourable 
service into almost intolerable slavery, 
and he added that he did not think this 
self-sacrifice on the part of the House 
was at all received with approbation by 
the country. Sir Erskine May also said 
these late Sittings occasioned great pres- 
sure and exhaustion to hon. Members of 
the House and caused the Business of 
the country to be transacted ‘in undue 
haste. The right hon. Gentleman oppo- 
site (Mr. Gladstone) had spoken of the 
case of a Bill to which opposition was 
offered by only one hon. Meuibee: but 
if the Bill in question had been put 
down for an early period of the evening 
that one hon. Member would have had 
his say, the measure would have been 
carried, the rest of the Business would 
have been taken, and no fresh opposed 
Bill need have been taken after 12.30 
a.m. Business was not conducted either 
well or creditably at alate hour. Bills 
were not then discussed in a proper 
manner, and eventually they were passed 
with Amendments in them to which suf- 
ficient attention had not been given. He 
admitted that the discussion of a parti- 
cular Vote in Committee of Supply ought 
not to be stopped at half-past 12, but 
fresh Opposed Business ought not, in his 
opinion, to be commenced after that 
hour. In consideration for the Chair- 
man and Mr. Speaker, the time had 
come when some limit should be placed 
upon the hour for beginning fresh Busi- 
ness. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE thought the ori- 
ginal proposal of the Committee ought 
- to be carried out, and said, he must con- 
gratulate the House on being about to 
act on the Resolution of a Select Com- 
mittee in their own interests. 


Mr, Gathorne Hardy 
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Mr. COLLINS said, that, as half-a- 
loaf was better than no bread, he would 
withdraw his Amendment, and substitute 
for it the words suggested by the right 
hon. Gentleman. He must, however, 
have it passed to-night. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
‘except for a Money Bill, no Order of the Day 
or Notice of Motion be taken after half-past 
Twelve of the clock at night, with respect to which 
Order or Notice of Motion a Notice of Opposition 
or Amendment shall have been printed on the 
Notice Paper, or if such Notice of Motion shall 
only have been given the next previous day of 
sitting, and objection shall be taken when the 
Notice is oalled,”—(Mr. Collins, ) 


—instead thereof. 


CotoneL WILSON-PATTEN thought 
his hon. Friend had given up his whole 
case. For his own part, he strongly ob- 
jected to the latter part of the proposal 
made by the right hon. Gentleman at the 
head of the Government. He should 
suggest the omission of the words re- 
quiring a Notice to be put on the Paper 
which would destroy the whole object of 
the Motion. 

Mr. BOUVERIE also thought that 
the words requiring Notice of Opposition 
to be given should be omitted, as they 
would lead to Notice of Opposition being 
given on almost every occasion by some 
wide-awake Member who wished to ob- 
struct the progress of any particular 
measure. Such arule would, he believed, 
increase the difficulty of transacting 
Business. 

Mr. MUNTZ trusted the House would 
not pass the Resolution as amended by 
the right hon. Gentleman. 

Mr. HUNT said, the hon. Member 
who had proposed the Resolution had 
now accepted, on the spur of the mo- 
ment, an Amendment of a very specious 
kind suggested by the Prime Minister. 
He did not think they ought to pass a 
Resolution of that sort without due con- 
sideration. He dissented from the sug- 
gestion of the Prime Minister, and be- 
lieved that when they saw it in print next 
morning it would be far from being so 
lucid as they imagined. He saw no rea- 
son for excepting Money Bills, because 
there were occasions when Money Bills 
must go forward. With regard to put- 
ting Notices on the Paper, he quite 
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agreed with the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Kilmarnock that the 
Notice Paper would be encumbered with 
Notices. He thought his hon. Friend, 
by accepting the suggested Amendment, 
would obtain nothing by it, and it 


seemed to him to be far better that they’ 


should vote for going into Committee of 
Supply, and let his hon. Friend bring up 
a Motion which would more fully ¢ 

out his intention than that which had 
been so ingeniously concocted by the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite. 

Viscount BURY was proceeding 
(amid eries of ‘Order!”) to make a 
Motion, when— 

Mr. SPEAKER reminded the noble 
Lord that the Question before the House 
was that Mr. Speaker should leave the 
Chair, on which an Amendment had 
been proposed by the hon. Member for 
Boston (Mr. Collins). The noble Lord 
was entitled to speak to the Amendment. 

Viscount BURY thought the latter 
part of the Resolution should be omitted, 
which rendered the giving of Notice 
necessary. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER thought the origi- 
nal Resolution was preferable to the new 
Resolution. If they negatived this Re- 
solution it could not be again proposed ; 
but if they adopted the Resolution of 
the Prime Minister, it was competent to 
move for a further modification of the 
Rule. He therefore advised the House 
to accept the Prime Minister’s pro- 
posal, reserving to itself, however, the 
right of subsequently amending it if 
necessary. 

Mr. VANCE supported the original 
proposition of the hon. Member for 
Boston, thinking the Resolution as al- 
tered perfectly useless. 

Mr. DENISON said, the Resolution 
drawn up by the Prime Minister was not 
clearly understood in his part of the 
House, and ought not to be adopted 
without more deliberation. He would 
suggest that the Government should 
draw up the Resolution and have it 

rinted. 

Sir GEORGE JENKINSON thought 
the House was in some danger of 
falling between two stools, and hoped 
they would adopt the proposal of the 
Government, which was a most fair 
one. 


Question, ‘‘ That the words proposed 
to be left out stand part of the Question,” 
put, and negatived, 
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Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 


‘Except for a Money Bill, no Order of the Day 
or Notice of Motion be taken after half-past 
Twelve of the clock at night, with respect to 
which Order or Notice of Motion a Notice of 
Opposition or Amendment shall have been printed 
on the Notice Paper, or if such Notice of Motion 
shall only have been given the next previous day 
of sitting, and objection shall be taken when the 
Notice is called,’ 


be added, instead thereof.” 


Mr. BOUVERIE said, he was con- 
vinced, that if Notice of Opposition was 
to be given, the power would be liable 
to great abuse. He would therefore 
move, that the Motion be amended by 
the insertion of words which would pre- 
vent any measure except Money Bills 
being taken after half-past 12, to which 
objection might be taken at the time 
without Notice. 

Mr. HUNT seconded the Amend- 


ment. 


Amendment proposed to the said pro- 
posed Amendment, 

By leaving out the words “with respect to 
which Order or Notice of Motion a Notice of 
Opposition or Amendment shall have been printed 
on the Notice Paper, or if such Notice of Motion 
shall only have been given the next previous day 
of sitting, and objection shall be taken when the 
Notice is called,” in order to insert the words 
“if objection be then taken to proceed with the 
same,’—( Mr. Bouverie,) 


—instead thereof. 


Tae CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER objected to the Amendment. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE thought sufficient 
had been conceded to the Government 
by allowing Money Bills to proceed. 

Mr. FAWCETT preferred the Go- 
vernment proposal to that of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Kilmar- 
nock (Mr. Bouverie). He understood 
that if any Notice appeared on the Paper 
opposed to any Bill, that would be ac- 
cepted by the Government as sufficient 
to prevent its being proceeded with after 
half-past 12. [Mr. Guapsrone: Hear, 
hear!] That being so, hon, Members 
might leave the House at half-past 12 
perfectly assured that such measures 
would not be proceeded with. The 
Amendment of the right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Bouverie), however, would enable 
any hon. Member to stop a Bill without 
Notice; and hon. Members would have 
to remain until 2 o’clock in a state of 
uncertainty as to whether unexpected 
opposition would be raised to a measure 
or not. 


E 2 
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Question, ‘That the words proposed 
to be left out stand part of the said pro- 
posed Amendment,” put, and agreed to. 


Words added. 


Main Question, as amended, put, and 
agreed to. 


Resolved, That, except for a Money Bill, no 
Order of the Day or Notice of Motion be taken 
after half-past Twelve of the clock at night, with 
respect to which Order or Notice of Motion a 
Notice of Opposition or Amendment shall have 
been printed on the Notice Paper, or if such 
Notice of Motion shall only have been given the 
next previous day of sitting, and objection shall 
be taken when the Notice is called. 


SUPPLY.—RE PORT. 
Resolutions reported. 


Mr. BAXTER said, the hon. Member 
for Kidderminster (Mr. Lea) had on the 
previous evening asked for an explana- 
tion of the expenses incurred in connec- 
tion with the investment of distinguished 
persons with orders of knighthood. 
He had himself been struck with the 
largeness of the amount charged, but 
was not able at the moment to give an 
explanation. He had since looked into 
the matter, and found that no less than 
104 gentlemen had last year been in- 
vested with the Order of the Bath, 
which accounted for the unusual amount 
of the item challenged. 

Mr. LEA said, he altogether ob- 
jected to large payments of money being 
incurred for investment of distinguished 
persons. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, the expenses 
borne by the public in connection with 
the investment for the Order of the 
Bath were very light, the principal 
burden being borne by the persons 
invested. 

Mr. HUNT wished to know upon 
what principles the expenses of the pa- 
tent of the Peerage was sometimes borne 
by the new Peer and sometimes by the 
country. He observed in the Supple- 
mentary Estimates that the expenses of 
Sir William Mansfield’s patent were 
borne by the country, while in the case 
of Lord Ossington they were not. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, that in the 
case of Peerages conferred for military 
or naval services, it was the rule for the 
expenses to be borne by the country. 
In the case of civil Peerages, such a 
tule did not exist; and he further 
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thought that it would be difficult to 
draw a line in regard to such cases. 


Resolutions agreed to. 


House adjourned at half after One 
o’clock, till Monday next. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, 18th March, 1872. 


MINUTES.]— Pusuic Bit — Committee — Re- 
formatory and Industrial Schools * (25), 


HIGH COURT OF JUSTICE BILL AND 
SUPREME COURT OF APPEAL BILL— 
LETTERS OF THE JUDGES. 

QUESTION. 


Lorp WESTBURY asked the noble 
and learned Lord on the Woolsack, 
Whether he would have any objection 
to lay on the Table of the House the 
Correspondence between the noble and 
learned Lord and the Judges with re- 
ference to the Judicature Commission ; 
and also, whether he was prepared to 
state that evening the course he intended 
to take with regard to his Bill for estab- 
lishing a new Court of Appellate Juris- 
diction ? 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR said, 
that the correspondence to which his 
noble and learned Friend alluded had 
been placed before the Committees of 
the Judicature Commission, and had been 
made considerable use of by them. He 
had obtained, as returned by the Com- 
mission, four sets of remarks drawn up 
by learned Judges. The others he had 
not as yet received. The communica- 
tion of the Lord Chief Justice was a full 
and copious one; and there were com- 
munications of some length from Judges 
of Courts of Equity as well as from 
Judges of Courts of Common Law. He 
had applied to one of those learned 
Judges to know whether he had any 
objection to the production of his re- 
marks. The reply was, that on principle 
he did not wish them produced, on the 
ground that the freedom which should 
and which otherwise would exist in such 
matters would be interfered with if such 
communications should afterwards be 
produced and laid upon the Table of 
either House, He must say that to 
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some extent he shared the objection of 
the learned Judge. He understood from 
his noble and learned Friend that the 
Lord Chief Justice had no objection to 
the production of his opinions, and if 
that were so, there would be no difficulty 
in laying them on the Table. If his 
noble and learned Friend desired it, he 
would apply to the other Judges to know 
whether they had any objection to a 
similar course being adopted in the case 
of their opinions. On Thursday next 
he would make a statement on the sub- 
ject of the Bill for the establishment of 
a new Court of Appellate Jurisdiction. 


And afterwards Copy of Observations 
of the Lord Chief Justice of England, 
the Master of the Rolls, and Mr. Justice 
Lush, on these Bills ordered to be laid 
before the House. (No. 57.) 


TREATY OF WASHINGTON—THE UNITED 
STATES’ ANSWER.—QUESTION. 


Tue Eart or MALMESBURY: My 
Lords, I wish to put a Question to my 
noble Friend the Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs, in accordance with an intimation 
I have given him by writing; and per- 
haps he will answer it this evening ; but 
if he thinks that inconvenient, I will ask 
it again to-morrow. I wish to know, 
When Her Majesty’s Government intend 
to lay on the Table the despatch on the 
subject of the Alabama claims, which is 
said to have arrived from America within 
the last few days; and also whether my 
noble Friend will inform the House what 
state the negotiations are now in with 
regard to that question ? I need not tell 
the noble Earl how much anxiety — I 
will not say apprehension—exists in this 
country in reference to the answer of the 
Government of the United States, and 
also as regards the policy of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government in reference to the 
question. 

Eart GRANVILLE: My Lords, I 
will answer the Question of my noble 
Friend now, as my answer is not likely 
to lead to any discussion: It is true 
that a despatch from the United States 
arrived in this country last Thursday. 
While in this House on the evening of 
that day, I was informed that the Ame- 
rican Minister was waiting for me at 
the Foreign Office. I went there, and 
his Excellency read to me and presented 
me with a copy of the despatch which 
he had received from Mr. Fish. The 
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Government of the United States decline 
to adopt the view of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment ; but it appears to us that the 
despatch requires, and seems to invite, 
an answer from Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. Under these circumstances, it is 
impossible for me to state the exact time 
at which we can produce the correspon- 
dence or make a communication as to 
the state of the negotiations. My noble 
Friend has referred to the anxiety which 
he and others feel on the subject of these 
negotiations. I quite appreciate what 
my noble Friend has said on that point. 
The anxiety is one in which I assure 
him Her Majesty’s Government fully 
share. They are desirous of maintain- 
ing the Treaty; but, at the same time, 
they are entirely aware of the great re- 
sponsibility which rests on them of up- 
holding the interests and the dignity of 
this country. 


ARMY RE-ORGANIZATION—THE 
BRIGADE OF GUARDS.—QUESTION. 


Lorp COLVILLE or CULROSS rose 
to bring under the attention of their 
Lordships a subject of some importance 
to a number of young gentlemen in the 
regiments of Guards, and to ask a 
Question. Unless he had ‘received his 
information from a reliable source, he 
should not have ventured to put on the 
Notice Paper a Question which imputed 
an act of gross injustice towards a number 
of young officers. He spoke, however, 
with some knowledge of the matter, hap- 
pening to have a son and a brother-in- 
law among the number. The facts were 
these. In the month of October last about 
20 young gentlemen were appointed to 
vacancies which then existed in the Bri- 
gadeofGuards. The newly-appointed offi- 
cers joined immediately, and got through 
their drill, and for the last three months 
they had been performing the duties of 
their rank, both regimental and brigade. 
They had mounted guard and sat on 
courts martial, and within the last ten 
days had been presented to Her Ma- 
jesty by the Colonels of their respective 
regiments as commissioned officers ga- 
zetted to their respective ranks. Re- 
cently, however, they had been informed 
that their commissions were to be taken 
from them, and that they were to go to 
Sandhurst for a year with the proba- 
tionary commission of sub-lieutenant. 
This was in pursuance of Mr. Cardwell’s 
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new scheme; and no doubt he should 
be told that those young gentlemen had 
accepted their commissions as ensigns 
and lieutenants on a certain condition, 
because in the letter from the Horse 
Guards containing the offer of the com- 
mission there was this passage— 


“T am also directed to explain that, in the 
event of your accepting the commission now 
offered, you must clearly understand that you 
will enter the Army subject to any changes or 
alterations which may hereafter be made in the 
regulations of the service with respect to pay or 
otherwise, and that under no circumstances will 
this or any future commissions which may be 
granted to you, at any time be permitted to ac- 
quire a pecuniary value.” 


The Secretary for War, Mr. Cardwell, 
was reported to have used these words, 
when speaking in the House of Com- 
mons on the 22nd of February last— 


“With regard to the Foot Guards, all privi- 
leges are to be abolished as far as those are con- 
cerned who enter after the 26th of August, 1871, 
excepting that the brevet rank of colonel will be 
given to the commanding officer of the battalion, 
in consequence of his being in immediate attend- 
ance upon the Queen. But after that date which 
I have mentioned those who enter the Guards 
will pass through Sandhurst, and pass the various 
stages in precisely the same way as those who 
enter other portions of the service.” — [See 
3 Hansard, ccix. 890.] 
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Tf, as appeared to be the intention, the 
officers who were gazetted on the 31st 
of October last were to have the rule 
laid down by Mr. Cardwell applied to 
their case, their commissions would be 
taken from them, and after having gone 
through their drill, and mounted guard, 
and served on courts martial, they 
would be sent back to school at Sand- 
hurst. Nothing could be more explicit 
than Mr. Cardwell’s statement; but he 
must ask their Lordships to observe the 
dates. These young officers were ap- 
pointed to their commissions in October, 
1871, but it was not until four months 
after that, that Mr. Cardwell conveyed 
to the House of Commons and the Army 
information of the change. Why had 
not those young gentleman had this in- 
formation before the 22nd of February ? 
He thought it would have been only 
candid in Mr. Cardwell to have given 
it to them in October last, when they 
were about to be gazetted, rather than 
have inflicted such humiliation on these 
youths five months after they had been 
in the enjoyment of their rank. Their 
Lordships would remark that the circular 
_in which the offer of their commissions 


Lord Colville of Culross 
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was contained did not mention any con- 
dition as torank. It did not explain to 
them that the commissions which were 
being offered to them would be, or even 
that that they might be, taken away 
again. It appeared to him that it was 
not very good treatment of those officers 
to tell them, after they had been for 
nearly five months enjoying their com- 
missions, that they had been all that 
time living in a fools’ paradise, and that 
those commissions were not worth the 
parchment on which they were written. 
Not only had these young gentlemen 
been humiliated by these proceedings, 
but they had been degraded. Not 
only were they reduced to sub-lieute- 
nants, but the lace and other ornaments 
would be taken off their uniforms. The 
effect of all this would be to degrade 
these young gentlemen in the eyes of 
their men. They would be looked upon 
by the men as they looked upon a ser- 
geant or a corporal, when his stripes 
were taken off for misconduct. These 
were days of political surprises. The 
Prime Minister had been told by one of 
his supporters that he occupied his 
leisure time in driving coaches and six 
through Acts of Parliament—to use 
a hunting expression, Mr. Gladstone 
when he meant business, found no fence 
too big for him ; but that was no reason 
that Mr. Cardwell should try to follow 
him. Mr. Cardwell was supposed to 
be the last man in the world who 
would wish to do injustice; but the 
fact was—he was in a difficulty, and to 
get out of it he had made a mistake 
which he did not like to acknowledge. 
He could, however, easily retrace his 
steps. The Royal Warrant for govern- 
ing the appointment of officers of the 
Guards was not out yet, but he believed 
it would be in a short time, and that was 
his reason for bringing this subject 
before their Lordships. Mr. Cardwell 
could let these 20 young officers pass, 
and make the Warrant apply to the 
new appointments made in the Guards. 
He begged to ask, Whether certain offi- 
cers who were gazetted as ensigns and 
lieutenants in the Brigade of Guards, 
on the 31st of October, 1871, who had 
performed the duties attached to that 
rank since that date, and had been pre- 
sented to Her Majesty as commissioned 
officers (ensigns and lieutenants in the 
Guards) by the colonels of their re- 
spective regiments, were to be deprived 


Question. 
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of their commissions, and reduced to the 
rank of sub-lieutenant ? 

THe Marausss of RIPON said, he 
had been requested by his right hon. 
Friend the Secretary for War to state, 
in answer to his noble Friend’s Question, 
what ‘was the position in which these 
young officers stood in the opinion of the 
War Office. They received their com- 
missions in October last ; but before they 
were gazetted they received a notifica- 
tion that, if they accepted their commis- 
sions as ensigns and lieutenants in the 
Brigade of Guards, they would do so 
subject to any changes or alterations 
which might thereafter be made in the 
regulations of the service. His noble 
Friend admitted that they ‘did receive 
such a notification, and that they had 
signed the document subject to it; but 
he complained that they were not in- 
formed in definite terms of the way in 
which they would be affected by those 
changes. It would have been impossible 
to inform them what the changes would 
be, because, though changes were at that 
time contemplated, the scheme for the 
re-organization of the Army was not 
completed. Now, under the Royal War- 
rant, the officers of the Guards would be 
placed on the same footing as officers of 
other regiments; and, accordingly, the 
commissions of those young gentlemen 
would be probationary commissions, only 
they would bear the title of sub-lieu- 
tenants and lieutenants in the Guards. 
Having signed the documents containing 
the conditions on which they accepted 
theircommissions, they could not nowcom- 
plain. He was further requested by his 
right hon. Friend to state that these 
young gentlemen would, however, still 
retain their title of lieutenant, and that 
would get rid of what the noble Lord 
had said about the uniform. 

Tue Eart or STAIR said, he most 
emphatically protested against the cruel 
injustice which these young gentlemen 
were about to receive at the hands of the 
War Office. The letter which had been 
referred to said that the gentlemen re- 
ceiving commissions would enter the 
service subject to any change thereafter 
to be made in the regulations of the ser- 
vice as to pay or otherwise ; so that there 
was a special reference to pay, and no 
reference whatever to change in rank. 
If it were intended to deprive these offi- 
cers of their rank, it surely should have 
been mentioned in that letter; and if it 
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had not been intended, then he must 
protest against any retrospective action 
in this matter. Without any reason 
assigned, the Government proposed to 
take away their commissions from these 
young men —as it were, to send them 
back to school, and to degrade them in 
the eyes of the men whom they had been 
commanding for several months. This 
was to be done without any complaint of 
any kind having been made against 
them. They had heard of a very able 
statement which had been made in 
‘another place” as to the re-organiza- 
tion of the Army; but he asked the Go- 
vernment whether they were going to 
inaugurate this great scheme of Army 
reform with a crying injustice? He 
trusted that the Government would re- 
consider the matter, and would not, at 
the very time of their entering upon 
life, disgust these young men with the 
service. 

Tue DuKe or RICHMOND said, he 
endorsed everything that had been stated 
by his noble Friend opposite (the Earl 
of Stair). Unless the Government re-con- 
sidered this matter, they would be guilty 
of one of the grossest pieces of injustice 
to these young men, who were just enter- 
ing upon life, that they could possibly 
inflict, even though they should remain 
in office for a long series of years. These - 
young officers accepted their commis- 
sions, and, no doubt, they received a copy 
of the letter that had been referred 
to; but whose fault was it that they 
had been gazetted as ensigns and lieu- 
tenants? It certainly was not the fault 
of the officers themselves; it was the 
fault of those who were in authority. 
The official document, the monthly Army 
List, showed that upon the 31st October, 
1871, there were 11 officers gazetted in 
the Grenadier Guards, five in the Cold- 
streams, and four in the Fusiliers ; at the 
time they were appointed their appoint- 
ments were necessary. What had these 
officers since done? They had done no 
wrong in any way. They had had the 
honour of performing guard duty at the 
Palace, and they had also had the honour 
—which was most highly valued — of 
carrying the colours of their regiments. 
The value attached by officers to things 
like these was not understood by persons 
who were not connected with the Army. 
All these young officers had also been 
presented to their Sovereign as ensigns 
and lieutenants; and by what authority 
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could they now deprive them of the rank 
which the Sovereign herself had recog- 
nized as the rank which she had given 
them. He defied anyone to show that 
this proceeding was necessary to the 
scheme of Army organization. As to 
the letter that had been referred to, he 
did not think it was a letter that ought 
not to have been sent to young men pre- 
vious to their getting their commissions. 
A young man of 18, after waiting some 
time perhaps, had this letter sent from 
head-quarters, telling him that a com- 
mission was at his disposal if he was 
agreeable to take it; and then the letter 
went on to say— 
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“T am desired to explain, that in the event of 
your accepting the commission now offered, you 
must clearly understand that you will enter the 
Army subject to any changes or alterations which 
may be hereafter made in the regulations of the 
service with respect to pay or otherwise.” 


Now, what did ‘‘ otherwise’? mean? It 
could not include everything. Suppose it 
had been necessary that in carrying out 
the scheme of Army reform, these young 
officers should enter the ranks and carry a 
fire-lock, according to the interpretation 
that now seemed to be put upon the 
‘¢ otherwise’ they would have had to do 
that. The young officer was then told that 
his commission would not acquire any 
pecuniary value, and it continued—‘‘ You 
are specially required to answer the last 
paragraph of this letter.’ Why, this was 
the last paragraph, and answered itself. 
He ventured to think that this letter was a 
badly written and obscure letter, and 
that it was not a letter that ought to be 
put into the hands of a young man who 
was about to enter the Army. He much 
doubted even if his noble and learned 
Friend behind him (Lord Cairns) could 
easily put a clear and plain meaning 
upon it. The noble Marquess (the Mar- 
quess of Ripon) had said that this was 
simply carrying out the arrangements 
of last year; but, if so, the Government 
should have thought of that, and an- 
nounced it before they gave the com- 
missions. His own opinion was that the 
Government had not, when the commis- 
sions were given, made up their minds 
as to what they would do. He regretted 
to find that the privileges of the Guards 
were about to be done away with, and 
’ this fact was stated in rather an off-hand 
manner by the Secretary of State. He 
said, in his speech— 
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“With regard to the Foot Guards, all their 
privileges are abolished after the 26th August, 
1871, except the brevet rank of colonel.” 


And this was the position of the officers of 
the Guards, that the first intimation they 
had of what was about to take place was 
the speech of the right hon. Gentleman 
saying that their privileges were abo- 
lished. Now, he would wish their Lord- 
ships to consider what these privileges 
were. 

Eart GRANVILLE said, that the 
Government had received no Notice, 
either from the noble Lord (Lord Col- 
ville), or from the noble Duke, that they 
intended to raise a discussion on the 
subject. 

Tue Duke or RICHMOND said, he 
believed he was in Order. It appeared 
from the statement of the Secretary of 
State for War that the privileges of the 
Guards were to be abolished: he and 
other noble Lords wanted to know the 
reason. But, as the subject was so dis- 
agreeable to the Government that they 
could not discuss it without Notice— 
without having it formally put upon the 
Paper—of course he must take another 
opportunity of calling attention to it. 

Eart GRANVILLE said, the dis- 
cussion had taken a somewhat irregular 
character; and certainly the noble Duke 
had no right to refer to the topic to which ~ 
he was about to advert, without giving 
Notice of his intention to doso. The 
noble Duke also had no right to say that 
they objected to the discussion because 
the subject was disagreeable to them. 
He thought that when it was intended 
to enter on a departmental question, it 
was desirable that Notice should be 
given, in order that one of the Members 
of the Government should be prepared 
to go into it; and certainly that was 
particularly desirable when it was pro- 
posed to discuss a military question in a 
House containing so many noble Lords 
of the military profession. 

Tur Duxe or CAMBRIDGE said, he 
desired to make a few remarks on the 
subject brought under their Lordships’ 
notice by his noble Friend who had 
commenced the discussion. He was 
anxious simply that the House should 
thoroughly understand the case of those 
young officers. In the first place, he 
hoped the House would appreciate the 
great difficulties under which all large 
organic changes were introduced. Their 
Lordships must remember that when 


Question. 
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great changes were being made, and 
the large interests of communities of 
men or professions were to be dealt with, 
it was all but impossible that some por- 
tion or other of such community or pro- 
fession should not feel itself aggrieved. 
That was exactly the case of those young 
officers. He felt great interest in those 
gentlemen, who had been for the most 
part appointed to their commissions by 
himself, and in consequence of his repre- 
sentations to the Secretary of State for 
War. It happened that no commissions 
had been filled up for a considerable 
time, and consequently there followed so 
many vacancies in the Brigade of Guards 
that it was impossible to do the duty of 
the regiments any longer without filling 
them up. In his own regiment alone there 
were ten vacancies. He represented the 
state of things to the Secretary for War, 
who told him that he had nowish to throw 
any difficulty in the way of necessary 
appointments; but, as the Army organi- 
zation then proposed would probably 
entail great changes, it was essential to 
make the new appointments subject to 
such alterations as might be introduced. 
It was in consequence of this that the 
letter which had been referred to was 
written. He agreed with his noble 
Friend (the Duke of Richmond) that 
the letter was a vague one; but it was 
impossible to make it anything else. It 
must have been vague, because it was 
intended to provide for changes then in 
contemplation, but notdefinitively settled. 
He was himself responsible for the letter. 
But if it was a bad letter, it at least con- 
veyed an intimation that great changes 
were about to be made, though it now 
appeared that the changes actually made 
were greater than had been anticipated 
by the candidates. He thought it would 
be most undesirable to contemplate an 
alteration in the rank of these young 
officers. They had received their ap- 
pointments, and therefore it was pro- 
posed to continue the rank of lieu- 
tenant to those who had been so ap- 
pointed; the only difference would be 
that instead of ensigns and lieutenants, 
they would be sub-lieutenants and lieu- 
tenants. Of course, they would be al- 
lowed to retain the lace and other orna- 
ments on their uniform; and here he 
might state that the reason for having 
the uniform of sub-lieutenants less rich 
than that of other officers was, that as 
their position was only probationary it 
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was thought desirable that they should 
not have to pay for expensive uniform 
when they might not remain in the ser- 
vice to wear it. Those young gentlemen 
would be permitted. to go to Court as 
heretofore, and as sub-lieutenants and 
lieutenants they would have the same 
duties to perform as at present. As 
the grade of sub-lieutenant had been 
adopted as the first grade for the Army, 
it would have been impossible to deal 
with the rest of the Army without 
dealing with the Guards. There was 
no intention to degrade these officers. 
As an officer commanding a regiment 
of Guards, he would be the last to 
wish to see the Guards put at any dis- 
advantage. There was no intention to 
do this; and in the case of the young 
gentlemen whose case was now before 
their Lordships, the military authorities 
would give all possible facilities for 
making the change as little disagreeable 
as possible. 

Lorp CAIRNS said, he could not but 
think that this matter required more 
explanation, or it would be thought that 
the Government were doing considerable 
injustice to a number of young men. 
He quite concurred with the illus- 
trious Duke that they could not make 
great changes in the Army without occa- 
sioning inconvenience somewhere; but 
he held that the Government should 
have given clear and distinct notice to 
those whom they had recently appointed 
as to the amount of change to which 
they were to be subject. No doubt the 
position of the young men depended 
upon the letter to which reference had 
been made, and the noble Marquess said 
he relied upon the letter as being a 
justification of the Government. He 
(Lord Cairns) did not think that the 
letter warranted what had been done. 
He did not deny that each sentence of 
the letter was grammatically clear, but the 
document, as a whole, did not point out 
what was going to be done. The letter 
said that the receiver of it had got a 
commission as ensign, and it continued— 

‘“‘T have to explain that, in the event of your 
accepting the commission now offered, you must 
clearly understand that you will enter the Army 
subject to any changes or alterations that may 


hereafter be made in the regulations of the service 
with respect to pay or otherwise.” 


Anybody would understand this to mean 
that the person would get a commission, 
but that the pay, the promotion, and 
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the duty might be altered; but would 
anybody understand that the authorities 
were to give a commission with one hand 
and. take it away with the other? How- 
ever, the illustrious Duke said that these 
young gentlemen were to have the ranks 
of lieutenant and sub-lieutenant. Were 
they to have commissions as lieute- 
nants and sub-lieutenants, just as they 
had commissions as ensigns and lieu- 
tenants ?—because, if that were so, he 
thought they had not much, if anything, 
to complain of. If, on the other hand, 
they were only to have the rank of lieu- 
tenant, with a probationary commission 
of sub-lieutenant, which was to come to 
an end, their position was a very dif- 
ferent one, and he thought it was an 
unfortunate commencement in Army re- 
organization to inflict a hardship on so 
limited a number of young officers. 

Lorp ABINGER, as a commanding 
officer of the Guards, said, that when 
these gentlemen were gazetted, ensigns 
and lieutenants were wanted; and the 
gentlemen in question entered their regi- 
ments under the great advantage of 
having been practically engaged in learn- 
ing their duties before they received 
their commissions? Why send them 
now to Sandhurst, when they had learnt 
their business, and their regiments re- 
quired their services? They ought to 
receive their commissions at once. 

Tue Marquess or HUNTLY remarked 
that the reputation of Sandhurst ori- 
ginally was not of the very best, and he 
deprecated the withdrawing of young 
officers from older officers to send them 
back to school. He hoped Government 
would think the matter over—whether 
they were going to give these young men 
commissions as sub-lieutenants and lieu- 
tenants, or whether they were to be 
merely probationers. 

Lorp DENMAN said, if these young 
men were treated with generosity, he did 
not think the service would suffer, while 
such treatment would be received with 
gratitude by all. 

Tue Duxe or MARLBOROUGH 
hoped the noble Marquess would give 
their Lordships an answer to the ques- 
tion, whether these young gentlemen 
were in possession of a commission, or 
whether they were to be sent to Sand- 
- hurst with a commission of a proba- 
tionary character ? 

THe Marquess or RIPON replied, 
that the commission would be of a pro- 
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bationary character, and, accordingly, 
that the holders of it would have to go. 
to Sandhurst. 

Lorp CAIRNS said, it seemed to him 

that the commission was merely hono- 
rary. 
Tue Marquess or RIPON could not 
answer as to the manner in which their 
commissions would be made out. They 
would have the rank of lieutenant. 

Tue Duxe or MONTROSE suggested 
that the subject should be brought under 
the notice of Mr. Cardwell. 


House adjourned at a quarter past 
Six o’clock, till ‘To-morrow, 
half-past Ten o’clock 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, 18th March, 1872. 


MINUTES.]—Svurrty—considered in Committee 
—Committee r.P. 

Ways anp Means — considered in Committee— 
Resolutions [March 15] reported. 

Pusuic Bu1rs—Ordered—First Reading—Con- 
solidated Fund (£5,411,099 3s. 3d.)*; Land 
Transfer (Scotland) * [89]. 

Second Reading—Irish Church Act Amendment * 


[86]. 
Second Reading—Referred to Select Committee— 
Master and Servant (Wages) [65]. 


THE BRITISH ARMY AND THE REVE- 
NUES OF INDIA.—QUESTION. 


Mr. FAWCETT asked the Secretary 
of State for War, Whether he will state 
the number of officers, non-commissioned 
officers, and men included in the effect- 
ive strength of the Army now in Eng- 
land who are either wholly or partly 
maintained out of the Revenues of India ; 
and whether he is prepared to give an 
estimate of the amount which is thus 
contributed by India to the English Ex- 
chequer ? 

Mr. CARDWELL: Sir, I shall be 
ready to give any Return my hon. Friend 
may move for, showing in any form he 
wishes the number of officers, non-com- 
missioned officers, and men on the Indian 
and on the British establishments re- 
spectively. The number of men in the 
depots of Indian regiments is shown in 
the Estimates laid before Parliament; 
and their cost is defrayed from the Votes 
of Parliament, and is to be reimbursed 
by a sum of money for each recruit 
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agreed upon by the India and the War 
Offices, upon a calculation approved by 
the Treasury. I donot think that more 
is contributed by India than the English 
Exchequer is fairly entitled to receive. 


BANK HOLIDAYS ACT IN IRELAND. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. VANCE asked Mr. Attorney Ge- 
neral for Ireland, If his attention has 
been called to the neglect of the Bank 
Holidays Act by many of the Banking 
Companies in several of the provincial 
town in Ireland ; and if the Government 
will take any steps to enforce the proper 
observance of its provisions ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Dowsz), in reply, said, 
his attention was first called to this 
matter by the Question of the hon. Mem- 
ber. He had since made inquiries, but 
regretted to say that he had not been 
able. to obtain any accurate information 
on the subject. He had no doubt, how- 
ever, that what the hon. Member had 
stated was quite correct. With refer- 
ence to the second portion of the Ques- 
tion, he did not see how the Government 
could interfere in the matter with any 
advantage. The Act provided that any 
bank holiday should be observed in the 
same way as Christmas Day and Good 
Friday were now observed, and that no 
person was compellable to do any work, 
or make any payment on any Bank holi- 
day other than those he would do or 
make on Christmas Day or Good Friday. 
Therefore, those who kept banks open 
on such days were just in the same posi- 
tion as those who kept shops open on 
Sunday ; the employés were not compelled 
to serve, and the public ought not to 
resort to establishments kept open 
against the law. 


LICENSING BILL.—QUESTION. 


Mr. LOCKE said, he gave Notice of 
his Question on the subject of the Go- 
vernment Licensing Bill last Thursday, 
but on the following day it was partially 
answered by the Home Secretary, in 
answer to a Question put to him by the 
hon. Member for Leeds (Mr. Wheel- 
house). He now wished to ask the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, Whether he has prepared a Li- 
censing Bill; and, if so, when he intends 
to introduce it; and, whether his atten- 
tion has been called to a paragraph in 
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the ‘‘Morning Advertiser” of the 13th 
instant, purporting to be copied from 
the ‘“‘ Newcastle Daily Chronicle,” statin 
the provisions in a Bill already printe 
by the Government, and Copies of which 
are alleged to have been furnished to a 
privileged few ? 

Mr. BRUCE: Sir, a measure has 
been prepared upon the subject of the 
Question, but owing to the state of the 
Business of the House, I regret that I 
am unable to say at what time it will be 
introduced. With respect to the latter 
part of the Question, I have already 
said that the report is entirely false. 


CAPE COLONY AND NATAL.—QUESTION. 


Mr. GILPIN asked the Under Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies, Whether 
the Laws of the Cape Colony in respect 
to the landing of Natives from any dis- 
trict beyond the limits of the English 
Colony are in force also in the Colony of 
Natal ? 

Mr. KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN, 
in reply, said, that the Cape Colony and 
the Colony of Natal were not under the 
same law with respect to the importation 
of natives. He could not, within the 
limit of an answer, give the detailed 
differences between the laws of the two; 
but he would show the hon. Gentleman, 
if he would call at the Colonial Office, . 
the law with respect to both, and then 
his hon. Friend might form an opinion 
as to the desirability of pursuing the 
subject further. 


SCOTLAND—CHURCHES AND MANSES 
QUESTION. ; 


Mr. FINNIE asked the Lord Advo- 
cate, If it be his intention to introduce 
this Session any measure to amend the 
present Law with regard to the assess- 
ment of Rates for the building and re- 
pairof Churches and Manses in Scotland? 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE, in reply, 
said, he had not forgotten the engage- 
ment into which he had entered, and he 
was prepared to redeem it, if possible, 
though he had no great expectation of 
being able to do so in the course of the 
present Session. 


IRELAND—DRAINAGE ACT.—QUESTION. 


Viscount ORICHTON asked the 
Secretary to the Treasury, If it is in- 
tended to bring in a Bill this Session to 
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amend the Irish Drainage Act (26th and 
27th Vict., c. 88); and, if so, how soon 
he will be able to introduce it ? 

Mr. BAXTER replied, that a commu- 
nication was received on Friday last by 
the Treasury from the Board of Works 
in Ireland relative to a Bill for the 
amendment of the Irish Drainage Act ; 
but, of course, there had not been time 
to consider the proposals made in that 
letter, and it would be for the Govern- 
ment to decide later on in the Session as 
to the introduction of a Bill to effect the 
desired object. 


ARMY—NEW ARMY REGULATIONS. 
QUESTIONS. 


Sm HARRY VERNEY asked the 
Secretary of State for War, Whether it 
is the intention of the Government to 
form a General Staff Department for the 
Army, with a permanent Chief of the 
Staff, whose duty it shall be to collect 
all information necessary to the perform- 
ance of Staff duties at home and abroad, 
under whose direction Officers shall re- 
ceive a special training, and who shall 
certify the competency of all Officers 
appointed on the Staff? 

Mr. CARDWELL: Sir, the subject 
of the education of Staff officers and the 
kindred subject of the collection of 
topographical information in this and 
foreign countries have of late received 
great attention from the Royal Com- 
mission on Military Education and the 
authorities of the War Department. 
The Staff college and the Topographical 
department have been recently reviewed 
in consequence; but no proposal had 
been made of the specific kind suggested 
in the Question. 

Mr. VANCE asked, If there will be 
any change in the position of Staff 
Officers of Pensioners and Militia Adju- 
tants under the new Army regulations ; 
and, if the statement made by one of the 
Military journals is correct, that they 
will lose their appointments ? 

Mr. CARDWELL: I have repeatedly 
stated on former occasions, that it is in- 
tended to employ the existing Staff 
officers of Pensioners and the existing 
Militia Adjutants under the new regula- 
- tions. The statement that has appeared 
in one of the military journals that they 
will lose their appointments is conse- 
quently not well founded. 


Viscount Crichton 
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CotoneL LOYD-LINDSAY asked the 
Secretary of State for War, To be good 
enough to explain to the House the 
position which Officers of the Regular 
Army, and Officers of the Militia and 
Volunteers, will assume to one another 
when brigaded and brought together 
under the new regulations, by which the 
Services are to be more closely united ; 
and, whether Officers of the Militia and 
of Volunteers will be liable to be called 
upon to take command of Regular 
Troops, be they Artillery, Cavalry, or | 
Infantry, in the event of the Reserve 
Officers happening to be of a senior 
grade in rank to any Officers of the 
Regular Army who may be present ? 

Mr. CARDWELL: Sir, the relative 
position which officers of the Regular 
Army, the Militia, and Volunteers as- 
sume to one another is laid down in the 
34th paragraph of the Queen’s Regula- 
tions, sub-section D. Speaking gene- 
rally, it is that officers of each rank take 
precedence in the following order :— 
namely, 1, Regulars; 2, Militia; 3, 
Yeomanry and Volunteers. In 1806 
Mr. Windham passed an Act, which is 
not now in force, restraining the right 
of officers of Yeomanry and Volunteers, 
so that no officer of either could take 
command of any field officer of the 
Regular Forces. It may become neces- 
sary to re-consider this subject when the 
new arrangements shall be brought into 
operation brigading together more closely 
these several forces. 


PUBLI€ HEALTH BILL.—QUESTION. 

Smrr MASSEY LOPES asked the 
President of the Local Government 
Board, Whether he is able to give any 
estimate of the average increased rate 
in the pound which the provisions of the 
Public Health Bill will impose upon the 
ratepayers for the following objects, or 
any one of them :—expenses of offices, 
officers, and other establishment charges ; 
of sewerage works and prevention of 
nuisances ; expenses relating to supply 
and purity of water; of disinfecting 
apparatus and conveyances for infected 
persons; for hospital accommodation, 
dispensaries, medicine, and medical at- 
tendance for non-paupers ; and, whether 
he proposes, and, if so, by what means, 
to give effect to the Recommendation of 
the Sanitary Commission, that the ex- 
penditure for such sanitary objects should 
be aided by the State ? 
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Mr. STANSFELD said, he regretted 
that the hon. Baronet did not consult 
him before giving Notice of the Ques- 
tion, because he thought he could have 
satisfied him that some modification of 
it was necessary to enable him to reply 
specifically to it. It was impossible with 
reference to a Bill which had not yet. 
passed the second reading tomake any but 
the most hypothetical and untrustworthy 
statement as to its financial effects upon 
localities ; but he should be prepared to 
make a statement to the House at the 
proper time. As to the second part of 
the Question, the recommendations of 
the Sanitary Commissioners were at this 
moment under consideration, and he 
would not ask the House to agree to any 
proposal involving expenditure, with- 
out being prepared to state the inten- 
tionsof the Government upon the subject. 


ARMY—REGIMENTAL PROMOTIONS. 
QUESTIONS. 


MasorARBUTHNOT asked theSecre- 
tary of State for War, How the officia 
announcement ‘‘that promotion to the 
rank of Captain is to be regimental ”’ is 
to be reconciled with the ‘‘ Gazette” of 
the 8th inst., in which three Lieutenants 
of Cavalry are promoted to troops in 
other regiments than their own; whe- 
ther there are not Cavalry Officers in 
India senior, in the same rank, to the 
Officers above referred to; whether in 
the two Regiments of Cavalry of the 
Line, in which such appointments were 
made, the selection of the Officers pro- 
moted was due to the fact of those 
Officers being in England, and the regi- 
ments in which the vacancies occurred 
being also in England; whether the 
manner in which the vacancies have 
been filled up is due to motives of 
economy; and whether it is intended 
that promotion for the future is to be 
localized, Officers in India being pro- 
moted to vacancies in India, and Offi- 
cers in England to those in England ? 

_ Mr. CARDWELL: I think, Sir, it 
will be agreed that when Questions with 
regard to selection are put, itis desirable 
to found them as far as possible upon 
correct information. The Question is to 
be answered with reference to the Royal 
Warrants ; and on referring to Clause 11 
of the Royal Warrant of the 30th of 
October, 1871, it will be seen, under 
Paragraph A, that a certain class of 
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vacancies shall be filled by the senior 
qualified officers in the next lower rank 
in the regiment, ‘‘ unless it is expedient 
that the vacancies be otherwise filled ;” 
and under Paragraph B, that another 
class of vacancies shall be filled by “a 
qualified officer of our Army, who shall 
be selected by our Commander-in-Chief, 
with the approval of our Secretary: of 
State.” It is to the latter class that the 
vacancies in cavalry regiments referred 
to belong, and they were filled accord- 
ingly. As to the second Question, there 
are cavalry officers in India senior in 
the same rank to the officers referred to ; 
but at the same time there are cavalry 
officers in England not senior in the 
same rank to the officers before men- 
tioned. Therefore, the two lieutenants 
in India whom His Royal Highness con- 
sidered to have the greatest claims were 
asked if they would accept promotion to 
troops at home. The one declined ; the 
other expressed the hope that he might 
be promoted in India. As to Question 3, 
the answer is—‘‘ Yes,” consequent on 
the foregoing circumstance. Then, in 
reply to the fourth Question of the hon. 
and gallant Gentleman, I have to say 
that economy as regards the individuals 
has been considered, but not as regards 
the public, upon whom no charge will 
devolve ; and, lastly, that no such arbi- 
trary rule as is referred to in the last 
Question is intended. Having answered 
those Questions, I take the opportunity 
of answering at the same time the Ques- 
tion upon the same subject of selection, 
put to me the other day by my right 
hon. Friend the Member for Droitwich 
(Sir John Pakington). He said on that 
occasion— 

“It was only right, however, for him to men- 
tion, in order to invite an explanation on the sub- 
ject, that since coming into the House he had been 
told of three instances in which promotions in the 
Army had been carried out in a manner wholly 
inconsistent with the plan. In The Gazette of 
Friday last there appeared three promotions in 
cavalry regiments, two of them in light cavalry 
regiments and the third in the Household Brigade. 
The lieutenants in those regiments were promoted 
to the rank of captain without their knowledge 
and consent in the case of the two light cavalry 
regiments, and in the third case with the know- 
ledge but without the consent of the officer pro- 
moted. These promotions were described by the 
officers concerned as being effected by the ex- 
ercise of an arbitrary and tyrannical power.” 


Now, I have made inquiries, and this is 
the result of my inquiries. The three 
promotions referred to are— 
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‘** Lieutenant Hayward, Royal Horse Guards, 

to be Captain in 2nd Life Guards; Lieutenant 
Heaviside, 2nd Dragoon Guards, to be Captain, 
6th Dragoons ; Lieutenant Bushman, 7th Hussars, 
to be Captain, 9th Lancers,” _ 
Let us now see how far these are in- 
stances of arbitrary and tyrannical 
power. With regard to the first, Lieu- 
tenant Hayward, Royal Horse Guards, 
applied, through his commanding officer, 
to be permitted to retire from the service 
by the sale of his commission, if he could 
do so with the rank of captain, to which 
he considered his long service entitled 
him, and the colonel of the regiment, 
General Lord Strathnairn, waited on his 
Royal Highness at his levée to prefer 
the same request on Lieutenant Hay- 
ward’s behalf. Accordingly this officer 
has received the rank he desired and is 
now about to retire. Lieutenant Heavi- 
side, 2nd Dragoon Guards, came up from 
Aldershot and waited on the Military 
Secretary, to say that the remarks made 
in the House of Commons did not apply 
to him, for he was much gratified by his 
promotion, though sorry to leave his 
regiment, and he expressed himself very 
grateful to His Royal Highness for 
having selected him. The third, Lieu- 
tenant Bushman, 7th Hussars, came up 
from Aldershot to attend the Military 
Secretary’s levée to express his grateful 
thanks to his Royal Highness at being 
selected for a troop in the 9th Lancers, 
in which he commenced his military 
career. 

Sr JOHN PAKINGTON: We have 
heard a good deal lately about the sys- 
tem of Questions. [‘‘Order!”] I do 
not know whether my right hon. Friend 
has answered a Question, or has made a 
speech: I can only say he has taken me 
entirely by surprise by the statement he 
has just made. [‘‘ Order!” 

Mr. SPEAKER: As I understood the 
right hon. Gentleman the Secretary of 
State he was answering a Question 
which had already been put to him. 
The proper course, however, for me to 
pursue now will be to proceed with the 
Questions upon the Paper, and I there- 
fore call upon Lord Bury, as next in 
order of precedence, to put the Question 
he has placed upon the Notice Paper. 

Sm JOHN PAKINGTON: I wish 
to speak upon the point of Order, and 
must ask the House for fair play. A 
statement has been made by the right 
hon. Gentleman to which I am prepared 
to give an answer. [‘‘Order!”] AmI 
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not at liberty to answer him? He has 
puta Question, and surely I have a right 
to reply. 

Mr. SPEAKER: I did not under- 
stand the right hon. Gentleman as put- 
ting a Question to anybody in the 
House, but as answering a Question put 
to him. 

Mr. HUNT: I understand the facts 
to be these—[ ‘‘Order !’”” |—I am speaking 
toa point of Order, and am entitled to 
be heard on this question. I repeat, I 
understand the fact to be this—that the 
Secretary of State for War has been 
replying not to a Question asked by my 
right hon. Friend, but to a part of a 
speech of his. If that be so, I submit, 
on the point of Order, that a Minister is 
not entitled to reply to a speech as 
though he were answering a Question. 

Mr. CARDWELL: On the question 
of fact, I may say that the subject was 
mentioned by my right hon. Friend in 
order to invite an explanation. I stated, 
in reply, that having been put to me 
without Notice, it was not possible for 
me then to reply to the Question. Since 
then I have made the necessary inquiry, 
and have now given the answer. 

Srr JOHN PAKINGTON: At least 
I shall be in Order in now putting to 
my right hon. Friend a Question on the 
same subject. It is within my know- 
ledge that recently two officers of Dra- 
goons have been transferred to other 
regiments without their previous know- 
ledge. I therefore wish to ask my right.- 
hon. Friend, first, Whether this system 
of transferring officers from one regi- 
ment to another without their consent is 
to be continued; and, secondly, if it is 
to be continued, whether it is the inten- 
tion of the War Office that these Officers 
shall be held harmless from the great 
expense in point of uniforms and other 
things which must attend these unex- 
pected clianges ? 

Mr. CARDWELL: My belief is, that 
the answer which I have given is com- 
plete and full. Without reference to 
His Royal Highness the Field Marshal 
Commanding-in-Chief and the Military 
Secretary it is impossible for me to 
answer as to what may have been done 
in other cases. The reply I have given 
is the reply to the case put by the right 
hon. Gentleman on a former occasion. 

Sm JOHN PAKINGTON was under- 
stood to give Notice that he would ask 





the Question on a future day. 
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Masor ARBUTHNOT said, that the 
Secretary of State for War implied that 
he had misquoted the Royal Warrant. 
Now, he had not alluded to the Royal 
Warrant, but simply and solely to the 
right hon. Gentleman’s own speeches 
last year. 

Mr. CARDWELL said, that that ex- 
planation did not give an accurate repre- 
sentation of the hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber’s Question as it stood on the Paper. 


LAW—STATUTORY DECLARATIONS. 
QUESTION. 


Viscount BURY asked, with refer- 
ence to certain Regulations, signed by 
George OC. Oke, chief clerk, by order of 
the Lord Mayor, dated Justice Room, 
Mansion House, July 1871, in which it 
is stated that— 

‘Declarations will not be received respecting 
immoral practices, or involving criminal charges, 
or supposed criminal charges affecting the de- 
clarant or other persons, whether or not they 
are the subject of proceedings commenced, pend- 
ing, or determined, nor in any other improper 
case,” 
whether such Regulation are according 
to Law ? In answer to a Question which 
hehad put on Fridayhis hon. and learned 
Friend the Attorney General had stated 
that the Act imposed a statutory duty 
on a magistrate, and left him no option 
with respect to refusing to receive a 
statutory declaration, or to neglect the 
discharge of any duty imposed on him 
by law. Now, there was clearly some 
discrepancy between the Law as laid 
down by the Attorney General and the 
practices to which he had called atten- 
tion. He had, he might add, received a 
letter, in which it was stated that the 
alteration at the Mansion House Court 
had not been made in consequence of 
any recent case, and that it had been in 
force since 1865. 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL, in 
reply, said, he would call the noble 
Lord’s attention to the fact, that there 
was a slight inconvenience in prefacing 
a Question by something approaching a 
legal argument. To the statement he 
had made on Friday he had nothing to 
add, nor had he anything to withdraw 
from it. He certainly did not mean to 
state, nor did he believe he had stated, 
that if a magistrate chose to take on 
himself a full inquiry, and had the means 
of satisfying himself that such inquiry 
was complete and satisfactory, he would 
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not be justified in refusing to receive 
such a declaration as that to which the 
noble Lord had referred, or any other 
declaration. What he said was, that 
the law cast on the magistrates the duty 
of taking a statutory declaration, which 
the smallest consideration must enable 
him to know often contained matter 
highly objectionable with regard to indi- 
viduals. In order that a magistrate 
should satisfy his mind that he ought, or 
ought not, to receive a statutory decla- 
tion, he must go through it, unless he 
was willing to take it on the faith of the 
professional persons by whom it was 
prepared. In the case in question, it 
was not the making the declaration, but 
the circulating of it which had done the 
mischief; and if Mr. Chaffers, instead of 
making that declaration, had chosen to 
print the paper and circulate it by hun- 
dreds of thousands, the object of his 
attack might let it pass or meet it as 
had been actually done by indicting him. 
If the magistrate chose to take upon 
himself the duty of inquiring, he was of 
course at liberty to do so. What he 
had stated was simply that the magis- 
trate did that on his own responsibility, 
but that the law cast upon him the duty 
of receiving a statutory declaration 
independently, generally speaking, of 
the contents of the document, and that 
duty he was called upon to discharge 
like every other. 


INDIA—PENSION TO LADY MAYO. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. OSBORNE: I wish, Sir, to ask 
the First Lord of the Treasury a Ques- 
tion, of which I have not been able to 
give him Notice, but which I hope he 
will be able to answer. It is, Whether 
the announcement contained in to-day’s 
papers relative to the Pension granted 
to the Widow of the late Viceroy of 
India by the Secretary of State for India 
is correct; and, if so, whether the pro- 
vision mentioned in the announcement 
is the only provision contemplated by the 
Government ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, the Question 
of my hon. Friend would, perhaps, have 
been more regularly put, as regards the 
first part of it, to my hon. Friend the 
Under Secretary of State for India, be- 
cause I have not had official notice from 
the Council of India on the subject of 
their Vote. Mynoble Friend the Secre- 
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tary of State is unfortunately laid up by 
severe indisposition ; but I believe it is 
true that the Vote mentioned in the 

apers of to-day has been taken by the 
Indian Government, and that no other 
question of provision has been raised. 
I may observe, if I am correct in my re- 
collection—and my hon. Friend the 
Under Secretary of State will correct 
me if I am not—the provision made for 
the widow of the late Lord Elgin was 
one of £2,000 a-year, one half of which 
was given from Imperial resources, on 
account of the fact that Lord Elgin dis- 
charged many diplomatic and colonial 
services for the Imperial Government, of 
a character which entitled him to a pen- 
sion. Comparing the gross amount of 
the provision in the case of Lord Elgin 
with that which is now made by the 
Indian Government, my hon. Friend 
will observe that the latter provision is 
somewhat larger ; £20,000 in gross being 
more than an equivalent for the second 
thousand a-year. This is all the infor- 
mation I can give the House on the sub- 
ject at present, in the absence of any 
communication with my noble Friend 
the Secretary of State for India. 


TREATY OF WASHINGTON—THE 
INDIRECT CLAIMS—CORRESPONDENCE. 


OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr. GLADSTONE: I may, perhaps, 
take this opportunity of completing the 
reply which I made to a Question put to 
me by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Buckinghamshire (Mr. 
Disraeli), on Friday last, which at the 
time I stated I was not in a position to 
answer. The reply of the Government 
of the United States to the communica- 
tion of Lord Granville dated the 3rd of 
February, is dated the 27th of February, 
and was placed in the hands of Lord 
Granville on the evening of the 4th of 
March. The reply of the American 
Government is couched in courteous and 
friendly terms. It does not come up to 
our view, and in the opinion of the Go- 
vernment, it requires an answer which, 
indeed, the Government of the United 
States appear to anticipate and to invite. 
The despatch, or letter as I believe it 
should be termed, containing this reply 
on the part of the Government will, as 
we hope, be sent by the American 
Minister in time for one of his usual 
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vernment—that is to. say, on or before 
Thursday next. I understood the right 
hon. Gentleman to put a Question as to 
the mode in which the Government of 
the Queen were disposed to deal with the 
despatch of the American Government, 
in respect to laying it or not before the 
two Houses of Parliament; and I have 
to say that it would not, in our opinion, 
be consistent with the public interest 
that the incomplete correspondence which 
has passed should be laid before Parlia- 
ment at the present time. With regard 
to the apprehension which he appeared 
to express, and which I may likewise 
interpret as part of his Question, that it 
would be a matter of necessity for Par- 
liament to deliberate on the subject of 
the Treaty of Washington, with respect 
to some decisive issue before the 15th of 
April, I have to observe that it would be 
premature to assume at the present 
stage that there will, of necessity, be 
any interruption on or before that date 
of the proceedings contemplated by the 
Treaty. As to the production of docu- 
ments, both the House of Representa- 
tives and the Senate of the United States 
—which, as the House is aware, occu- 
pies a peculiar and authoritative position 
in regard to the ratification of treaties— 
both bodies have, as we understand, de- 
clined to call on the President for any 
information as to the tenour of his com- 
munications with the British Govern- 
ment. We also hope and anticipate that 
the House of Commons will, under ex- 
isting circumstances, exercise similar for- 
bearance. We shall, on our part, be 
most desirous to give any information 
we possess to Parliament at any time 
the public interests may permit. But I 
have to add that while, on the one hand, 
we continue to be most anxious to main- 
tain the character of the Treaty of 
Washington, we, on the other, I trust, 
shall not be found to have failed in that 
sense of the state and nature of the case 
which the honour of this country may 
demand. 


ARMY—THE BRIGADE OF GUARDS. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. MONTAGUE GUEST asked the 
Secretary of State for War, Whether it is 
true that the Officers of the three Regi- 
mentsof Guards, gazetted on and after the 
31st of October, 1871, are to be deprived of 
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tenants, and, if so, whether the right 
hon. Gentleman will state the Act or 
Regulation for the’ Army in accordance 
with which these Officers are to be thus 
dealt with; whether the War Office 
authorities have obtained the signatures 
of any of these Officers, being minors, 
to any documents without the knowledge 
of the parents or guardians of such 
Officers; whether these Officers are not 
performing the whole duties attached to 
their commissioned rank as Lieutenants 
in the Army, and whether several of 
these Officers have not been presented 
to Her Majesty on their appointment ; 
and, whether, in the event of their being 
forced to resign their Commissions, Her 
Majesty’s Government will reimburse 
them for any expenses as regards uni- 
form, mess, extras, &c., that they may 
have incurred as Lieutenants ? 

Mr. CARDWELL: Sir, the officers 
who were gazetted as ensigns and lieu- 
tenants in the Brigade of Guards re- 
ceived their appointments subject to the 
new arrangements, and stated in writing 
that they fully understood that they did 
so. Accordingly, their commissions will 
be probationary only, and will be sub- 
ject in all respects to the conditions of 
the Royal Warrant of October, 1871, 
and they will not be allowed to obtain 
any advantage, when confirmed in their 
rank, over the other officers entering the 
Army at the same time. Since, how- 
ever, they have been gazetted as ensigns 
and lieutenants, they will, while proba- 
tioners, be permitted to bear the title of 
sub-lieutenants and lieutenants. 


EDUCATION BILL (SCOTLAND) AND THE 
BALLOT BILL.—QUESTION. 


Mr. CAMERON asked the First Lord 
of the Treasury, What position the Scotch 
Education Bill will occupy in the House 
after Easter, and, in particular, whether 
it will not be proceeded with until after 
the Ballot Bill shall have passed through 
Committee ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE, in reply, said, 
the Scotch Education Bill would, after 
Easter, occupy the same position rela- 
tively to the Ballot Bill that it had 
hitherto occupied. The Government de- 
sired that it should proceed immediately 
after the Ballot Bill, and it was not the 
intention of the Government to take any 
other Government measure between the 
two Bills; but they proposed to pass the 
VOL. CCX. [Txrrp sERIEs. | 
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Ballot Bill entirely through Committee, 
before they proceeded with the Scotch 
Education Bill. 


SUPPLY. 
Order for Committee read. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.”’ 


ADMIRALTY ORGANIZATION—NAVY 
ESTIMATES.—RESOLUTION. 

Mr. CORRY rose to call attention to 
the state of the Admiralty since the 
Order in Council of the 14th of Janu- 
ary 1869; and to move, That the or- 
ganization of the Admiralty, as settled 
by the Order in Council of January 
14th 1869, has tended to the disadvan- 
-tage of the Naval Service, and requires 
reconsideration by Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment. He said, that the late First 
Lord of the Admiralty had adverted, in 
his evidence before the Commission on 
the loss of the Megera, to a prophecy that 
his reforms would be subjected to the 
keenest and most malevolent criticism. 
If that remark was intended to apply to 
anything which might have passed in 
debate, he wished to say, speaking for 
himself, that in any observations he 
might have made on the subject he had 
been influencedsalone by a sense of duty, 
and that it would have been far more 
agreeable to him if he could have dis- 
charged that duty without uttering a 
syllable which could have annoyed his 
right hon. Friend in any way. But, at 
the same time, he felt that he would not 
have been justified if he had allowed 
any sentiment of personal regard to in- 
terfere with the free expression of his 
convictions respecting a system of ad- 
ministration which he foresaw from the 
first would be incompatible with the 
good management of the naval service. 
When the present Government came 
into office, the reform of the adminis- 
tration of the Navy held a prominent 
place among the measures which were 
to entitle it to the confidence of the coun- 
try. A miracle was to be-wrought in 
Ireland which was to be made contented 
and loyal. At the Admiralty, the Augean 
stable was to be cleansed, and naval mis- 
management to become a matter of his- 
tory. A Message of Peace had been sent 
across the Channel—Home Rule was 
the answer from Ireland. Responsible 
authority had been established at the 
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Admiralty—no rule was the result, and 
a state of disorganization had ensued 
which the voice of public opinion had 
declared to be no longer tolerable. The 
Order in Council which had led to this 
result had effected four principal changes 
in the mode of conducting the business 
of the Admiralty. It put an end to the 
holding of Consultative Boards by con- 
fining the functions of the several Lords 
within the hard-and-fast lines of their 
own departments—it reduced the num- 
ber of naval members of the Board—it 
made the Controller of the Navy a Lord 
of the Admiralty—and it made the Par- 
liamentary Secretary the mere head of a 
department. He omitted to notice the 
supremacy with which it invested the 
First Lord of the Admiralty, because 
that was universally recognized before. 
The change thus effected in the consti- 
tution of the Admiralty was now ad- 
mitted to have been a failure, and they 
would presently hear from the First Lord 
of the Admiralty how the system it es- 
tablished was to be reformed. The late 
First Lord had stated in evidence that 
he had been influenced in adopting it in 
a great measure by the Report of the 
Dockyard Commission in 1861; but that 
Commission, however competent to ad- 
vise on the management of the dock- 
yards, did not comprise « single Mem- 
ber who had any experience whatever 
of naval administration, of which dock- 
yard management formed only a part; 
while, on the other hand, the great pre- 
ponderance of the evidence taken by a 
Committee of the House of Commons on 
Admiralty administration in the same 
year was decidedly against the change 
recommended by the Commission. Five 
eminent naval administrators, of whom 
one actually held, and four had held the 
Office of First Lord of the Admiralty 
were examined by that Committee, and, 
of these, four, all of Liberal politics—for 
it was no party question—were against 
the change. The exception was his right 
hon. Friend the Member for Droitwich, 
who considered that the supremacy of 
the First Lord ought to be authorita- 
tively recognized; but he did not think 
his opinion could be quoted against him, 
for he had yet to learn that he was in 
favour of the other changes introduced 
- by the Order -in Council of 1869. Sir 
James Graham, who was examined before 
the Committee, spoke strongly in favour 
of the system of governing the Navy. 


Mr. Corry 
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“ By means of a Board which brought the First 
Lord of the Admiralty and the other members of 
the Board in close contact with the details of the 
whole naval service.” 

That right hon. Gentleman, when pressed 
on the subject, said— 

“T saw a naval officer, a Prince of the Blood, 
made Lord High Admiral. It worked so ill that, 
in the course of about 18 months, it came toa 
deadlock, and the Duke of Wellington, no bad 
judge, and no bad administrator, was forced to 
abolish the Lord High Admiral, and revive the 
Board of Admiralty in its (then) present position.” 


The late First Lord had made himself 
as much like a Lord High Admiral as 
possible ; and, in both cases, personal go- 
vernment, without a Board, had failed. 
Sir Francis Baring thought ‘‘ the Board 
well suited for its purpose, and did not 
see anything better in any of the plans 
proposed.”’ The Duke of Somerset enu- 
merated the advantages and the disad- 
vantages of a Board, and 

“Thought the former greatly predominated, 
and that it was of great importance that the Mi- 
nister at the head of the Navy should have the as- 
sistance of naval men in the form of a Board.” 
Lord Halifax gave a similar opinion ; 
and he very much doubted whether 
Lord Halifax would have approved the 
changes which had been made at the 
Admiralty if his opinion had been asked. 
If so, it must have greatly changed since 
1861, when he stated that— 

‘‘Having had experience in several depart- 

ments, he considered the constitution of the Board 
of Admiralty the best adapted for the administra- 
tion of the Navy, and that without a Board the 
Admiralty would be unable to perform the duties 
intrusted to it.” 
These were prophetic words, and the 
late First Lord would have done well 
if he had considered them before ven- 
turing on the dangerous path of revolu- 
tion. His right hon. Friend had stated 
his reasons for differing from these high 
authorities in his evidence before the 
Megara Commission. Among these, he 
referred to the analogy of the Treasury. 
He said— 

“T had some experience of the action of another 
great Department, the Treasury, where it would 
be necessary to look back for a long period to find 
a meeting of the Board—which acts simply de- 
partmentally.” 


But there was really no proper analogy 
between the two departments, the busi- 
ness of the two being of so different 
a character. Nothing could be more 
absurd than to imagine a Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, clad in the pano- 
ply of financial science, consulting the 
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Junior Lords, serving a political ap- 
prenticeship at the Treasury, as to whe- 
ther he should put a tax upon matches, 
or add 2d. to the income tax. But it 
would be equally absurd to imagine a 
civilian First Lord of the Admiralty de- 
ciding on naval subjects without the 
advice of his naval colleagues. The busi- 
ness of the Admiralty was of an excep- 
tional character, and it was necessary 
that it should be conducted in an excep- 
tional manner. One reason for abolish- 
ing the Board of Admiralty, according 
to the late First Lord, was to enforce 
individual responsibility. The right hon. 
Gentleman said— 


“The fact that business was avowedly con- 
ducted not only in the name of but by a Board did 
and must prevent responsibility being sheeted 
home.” 


He believed there was no subject on 
which so much nonsense was talked— 
except, perhaps, on shipbuilding—as on 
that of responsibility. On this subject 
the evidence of Sir Sydney Dacres was 
refreshing. He said— 

“He did not think responsibility, or the sense 
of responsibility, was in the slightest degree 
weakened by the practical working of the Board. 
The single Lord could only do what he thought 
right and best as a member of the Board, or as 
head of a separate department.” 


The late Financial Secretary of the Ad- 
miralty and others spoke to the same 
effect before the Duke of Somerset’s 
Committee. The evidence before the 
Megera Commission supplied a curious 
illustration of the theory of responsi- 
bility. Everyone threw the responsi- 
bility for everything done, or left un- 
done, on some one else, and the only 
person absolved by the Commission was 
the First Lord—the personification of the 
Board—who, by the Order in Council, 
was solely responsible to Parliament and 
the country. The fact was, they could 
no more enforce responsibility by Order 
in Council than make men virtuous by 
Act of Parliament. Another argument 
put forward in favour of the discontinu- 
ance of Boards was, that they occasioned 
“‘a waste of time which was appalling ;”’ 
but it was proved before the Duke of 
Somerset’s Committee that the work was 
done more rapidly under the old sys- 
tem, and Mr. Vernon Lushington stated 
that ‘‘the First Lord was seeing his col- 
leagues all day””—which was the natural 
result of separate instead of collective 
consultations. Lord John Hay said— 
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“the First Lord saw his colleagues 
more frequently than would have been 
possible with any other man;” so that 
it required a heaven-born genius to get 
through an ordinary day’s work under 
the present system at the Admiralty. The 
late First Lord went on in his evidence 
to say that, from the first day of the 
new arrangements, discussions at the 
Board were discontinued, and that he 
did not hesitate to say that the change 
was of marked advantage. All he could 
say was, this was a very striking instance 
of the proverbial blindness of those who 
would not see. He admitted that public 
opinion in 1869 was against the constitu- 
tion of the Board ; but there were special 
reasons why the Admiralty should always 
be exposed to criticism and unpopularity 
—and he did not think the late First Lord 
had mended its character. Take, for in- 
stance, the question of patronage. In 
the Army—at least under the old system 
—when an officer was gazetted to a regi- 
ment he worked his way up, perhaps 
to its command, by seniority or pur- 
chase. But in the Navy, there was a 
constant exercise of patronage as re- 
spected both promotions and appoint- 
ments. Appointments had to be renewed 
every three or four years, and in the 
Executive branch the only promotions 
that did not go by selection were those 
to flag rank—while those in the other 
branches were by selection throughout. 
This could not fail to give dissatisfaction, 
and often just dissatisfaction, as nothing 
was more difficult, and, as he could say, 
more painful, than to have to decide be- 
tween the rival claims of officers, and it 
must sometimes happen, even with the 
greatest care, that the best man was 
not the one selected. It frequently oc- 
curred that those who had been disap- 
pointed could wield the pen as well as 
the sword, and accused the Admiralty 
in the newspapers of jobbery, which 
was believed by half the world. Then, 
again, strong and most opposite views 
were entertained as to the construction of 
ships. Perhaps on no subject in the 
world was there greater difference of 
opinion than on the building of ships, 
and the Admiralty, do what it could, 
was sure to give dissatisfaction. He 
doubted whether even the bitterness of 
religious animosity was greater than that 
which prevailed on the building of ships 
of war. Naval and scientific authorities 
could not agree. Even the Members of 
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the Committee on Designs, appointed 
last year to advise the Admiralty, were 
all at sixes and sevens. He well remem- 
bered when he was in office he was the 
victim of constant attack, because he did 
not choose to build half-a-dozen Cap- 
tains before one had been tried at sea. 
The critics invariably wrote in a tone of 
infallibility which might be envied at 
the Vatican, and the natural consequence 
of all this was the condemnation, in many 
quarters, of the shipbuilding policy of the 
Admiralty. There were various other 
special reasons which exposed the Board 
of Admiralty to unpopularity ; yet it was 
under Boards of Admiralty that the Navy 
of England had risen toa pitch of power 
and of glory unparalleled in the history 
of the world. But the old system, what- 
ever place it may have held in public 
estimation, contrasted so favourably with 
the new, that public opinion was now 
loud in demanding a return to Board 
government. It was not difficult to col- 
lect this from the public Press, which 
was at once its leader and exponent. 
He would quote, by way of example, 
two passages from papers of Liberal 
politics strongly condemnatory of the 
changes introduced by the late First 
Lord, and insisting that they should go 
back to government by a Board. He 
read in one— 

“It was when the late First Lord reformed the 
Board that he did the mischief. What we have 
to do now is simply to undo most of his work.” 


Another most influential Liberal organ 
said— 

“Unless we wholly misconceive the temper, 
both of the Navy and the country, the Board of 
Admiralty must be maintained as an organ of 
Naval administration. It has always performed 
its work with more real efficiency than has at- 
tended the administration of the sister service. . . . 
Englishmen will not forget that in the Crimean 
War the double government of the Army tho- 
roughly collapsed, while the Navy, as far as occa- 
sion served, maintained its ancient reputation ; 
nor will the glories of the English Navy, all won 
under a Board of Admiralty, ever cease to be 
remembered while history exists.” 


He feared that, if the present system 
were allowed to be continued, history 
would have to tell another tale, and, if 
there were any clouds on the horizon, he 
trusted the First Lord of the Admiralty 
would lose no time in putting his house 
in order. The late First Lord had 


quoted the opinion of the able Perma- 
nent Secretary, Mr. Romaine, that ‘the 
old system worked admirably ;” but 
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said that it appeared to him to have 
“many grievous defects, which must 
have been patent to any man of busi- 
ness.” Possibly Mr. Romaine could find 
some defects now if he were to revisit 
the Admiralty. The late First Lord said 
it was owing to these grievous defects that 
he felt himself called upon to take up 
the matter vigorously, but, at the same 
time, as prudently and as slowly as he 
could. Nobody could doubt the vigour 
of the right hon. Gentleman; his pru- 
dence was more open to question; but 
the only indication of slowness, which 
he seemed to consider an official virtue, 
was to be found in the tardiness of his 
re-constructions. Everything was pulled 
down at the Admiralty; but up to this 
time, judging from the Admiralty Vote 
of the Navy Estimates, nothing had 
been built up. The other day, meeting 
in the street a gentleman connected with 
the Office, he asked him—‘‘ How are 
you getting on?” and the reply was 
—‘ Just like a parcel of bricks all 
tumbled about.” He did not quite un- 
derstand the meaning of that; but, at 
all events, it did not look as if the edifice 
had been re-constructed. [Mr. GoscHEn : 
Was he a Lord of the Admiralty ?] No; 
he was not a Lord. He (Mr. Corry) 
would admit that there were defects 
under the old system at the Admiralty, 
and he had himself been a reformer, 
though at a humble distance from the 
late First Lord; but he did not think 
that there was any defect specified by 
him that could not have been as easily 
dealt with by an old-fashioned First 
Lord of the Admiralty as by one con- 
verted into a jumble between a Minister 
of Marine and a Lord High Admiral. 
In this House, if we wished to reform 
our institutions, we did not begin with a 
revolution ; and, in his opinion, reforms 
equally as difficult as those contemplated 
by the late First Lord had been brought 
about by his predecessors under the old 
system of naval government. For in- 
stance, in the matter of naval accounts, 
a great improvement had been effected 
by his right hon. Friend (Mr. Childers), 
and by the President of the Poor Law 
Board (Mr. Stansfeld); and while credit 
belonged to them, it was due also to his 
friends and himself, for the first dock- 
yard accounts to be presented to Parlia- 
ment were prepared while his right hon. 
Friend the Member for Droitwich (Sir 
John Pakington) was First Lord of the 
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Admiralty, and he himself, who then 
served as Secretary, had had frequent 
communications with Sir Richard Brom- 
ley, the—Accountant General—on the 
subject. Again, the reform of the service 
of the Ports, and in respect of the Re- 
serve of ships in the dockyards, which 
had presented considerable difficulties, 
and had led to great economies, was 
carried out by himself in 1868, although 
the present Government took credit for 
it, because the pecuniary results, as well 
as those of his other reforms, appeared 
in their Estimates for the year following 
that in which the change was initiated. 
To advert briefly to the alleged defects 
specified by the late First Lord, which 
it had required a revolution to remedy, 
he would take first the scattered condi- 
tion of the departments. As to their con- 
centration in one building, he had him- 
self expressed an opinion in favour of it 
before the Commission on Public Build- 
ings of 1867, provided the convenience 
was not purchased at too great a price. 
It was obvious that the present im- 
perfect arrangement could be only pro- 
visional; and notices had been given 
for the occupation of a vast extent of 
land by Admiralty buildings, which 
would involve a very large expenditure ; 
but he very much doubted whether, had 
he proposed to obtain so much accom- 
modation at a great cost, his right hon. 
Friend the Member for Northampton- 
shire (Mr. Hunt), who was then Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, would have 
found him £100,000 or £200,000 for 
the purpose. Another defect was the 
‘‘extraordinary division” in the Con- 
troller’s office, which gave the Chief 
Constructor the superintendence of the 
construction of ships, and the Engineer- 
in-Chief of the construction of engines. 
That did not appear to him to be a very 
extraordinary division, and one of the 
greatest mistakes which the late First 
Lord made was to concentrate the two 
offices. In that opinion he was sup- 
ported by the hon. Member for Hastings 
(Mr. T. Brassey), who had recently pub- 
lished an able pamphlet on naval ad- 
ministration, in which he said that a 
skilled mechanical engineer was ab- 
solutely necessary at Whitehall. In- 
deed, nearly all that he had himself 
said during the last two years on naval 
subjects was confirmed by the pamphlet ; 
and this confirmation was the more 
gratifying to him because the Conserva- 
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tives had been told they knew nothing 
of commercial principles; and his hon. 
Friend was not only a great, but an 
hereditary commercial authority, more 
especially in all that related to the 
management of great manufacturing 
establishments. Another defect alleged 
by the right hon. Gentleman was the 
retention of obsolete ships from the 
state of the store law; and he said that, 
from the end of 1868 to July, 1870, 
69 ships were disposed of, adding that 
it was ‘‘a very large number indeed 
compared with those sold over a very 
long series of years.”” The right hon. 
Gentleman, however, was mistaken, for 
a Return, which he held in his hand, 
showed that between 1860 and 1868 
there were sold and broken up no fewer 
than 365 ships, representing a total 
of 260,000 tons. This would be found 
to be at the rate of nearly one ship 
a-week, which, he thought, might have 
satisfied even his right hon. Friend. 
In the years 1867 and 1868, when the 
late Government were in office, they dis- 
posed of no fewer than 75 old ships, re- 
presenting 65,000 tons. He would, 
however, implore the First Lord not to 
be too hasty in breaking up our old 
line-of-battle ships. The late Admiral 
Farragut—than whom there was no 
higher authority in modern naval war- 
fare, more especially in operations where 
armoured ships had been employed in 
combination with unarmoured—had said 
to him at Portsmouth, pointing to the 
Duke of Weilington—‘ Don’t break up 
this magnificent old ship, for my belief 
is that vessels of this class would be of 
the greatest use in supporting an ar- 
moured fleet in action.” And inde- 
pendently of the value of these ships in 
this sense, they would be of great value 
for the service of the ports as hulks, 
coal depots, training ships, and other 
such purposes. The greater part of the 
vessels so employed at present were so 
old that it would soon be necessary to 
replace them by other ships, or else to 
build barracks and storehouses on shore, 
at a great expense, to replace them. It 
would, therefore, be a most foolish piece 
of economy to realize the value of these 


‘ships by sale. Another defect mentioned 


by the right hon. Gentleman was the 
unsatisfactory condition of the ‘superin- 
tending Lords of the Admiralty and of 
the Parliamentary Secretary. For him- 
self, he was not aware of its existence, 
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but the Commissioners on the loss of 
the Megera did not appear to think the 
new arrangement to be a very satisfac- 
tory one; for the question was put to 
Mr. Lushington whether there must not 
be a considerable amount of confusion 
under the present system, in which there 
was no official recognition of the autho- 
rity of the superintending Lords. The 
late First Lord admitted that the Secre- 
tary was not in a proper position, for he 
said in his evidence that if the late Fi- 
nancial Secretary had not been suffer- 
ing from ill-health at the time of his ap- 
pointment, he would have assigned to 
him the proper duties of Parliamentary 
Secretary ; but that was hardly con- 
sistent with the Order in Council, which 
made him responsible for finance only. 
Another defect alluded to was the want 
of system in the reciprocal communi- 
cations between the Admiralty and the 
dockyards, and a telegram, which never 
found its way to the Controller, respect- 
ing the Megera, in 1867, was adduced 
as an instance of this. It certainly was 
irregular for a superintending Lord to 
take action in any matter without the 
knowledge of the principal officer at 
the head of the Department, and he 
(Mr. Corry) had never done so while he 
served asa Junior Lord; but when the 
late First Lord spoke of a vicious ar- 
rangement which he put a stop to in 
1869, he begged to call his attention to 
the evidence of Mr. Morgan, the Chief 
Constructor’s Secretary, who, referring 
to Captain Luard’s telegram, in 1870, 
recommending that the Megera should 
run another year instead of being placed 
in the 4th Division of the Reserve, where 
she would have been put into dock and 
overhauled, said the telegram did not 
go into the Constructor’s department, 
but was disposed of by the Lords of the 
Admiralty. The result of this little 
mistake was the loss of the Megara. 
Another important question with re- 
ference to an inward registry was also 
raised before the Commissioners on the 
loss of the Megera. Now, while ad- 
mitting that the registry of inward letters 
would be desirable, he wished to point 
out that it was a mistake to suppose 
that it had escaped the attention of 
former Boards of Admiralty. There were, 
. however, great difficulties in its way. 
The experiment had been tried when Mr. 
Phinn was Permanent Secretary, but had 
been abandoned on account of the delay 
Mr. Corry 
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it occasioned, as the greater part of the 
letters received at the Admiralty were 
dealt with and answered on the day of 
their receipt. It was impossibleto conceive 
a worse arrangement than that made by 
the Admiralty since he quitted office. 
He referred to the system of a depart- 
mental registry, which, in his judgment, 
was as bad a system as could be de- 
vised for an office where the several de- 
partments were so interwoven as at the 
Admiralty. If there were a central re- 
gistry, it would be easy to know where 
the papers could be found ; but this was 
not the case with a departmental re- 
gistry. On this point Sir Sydney Dacres 
said— 
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‘* Under the new system more papers are lost 
in a day than there were in three months before. 
You never know where they have gone to, whe- 
ther to the Controller’s Branch, the Store Branch, 
or the Victualling Branch ; but with a central 
registration I can get anything I want.” 

He trusted the First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty would not persevere with the sys- 
tem of a departmental registry. It had 
been stated by his right hon. Friend 
that in the year 1869 the clerical and 
professional staff of the Admiralty was 
finally and satisfactorily settled. He 
found, however, that in 1869 there were 
432 clerks and writers; whereas in 
1872-3, assuming the salaries of writers 
to average £100, the number was 507. 
No doubt there was a slight saving of 
money; but the number of persons em- 
ployed was 75 more than was provided 
for in the Estimates of 1869. He also 
found that in the Estimates prepared by 
himself for 1868-9 provision was made 
for 445 clerks and writers, or 62 less 
than the number now employed at the 
Admiralty. It was clear, therefore, that 
there had not been a final and satisfac- 
tory settlement of the clerical staff in 
1869. The Vote in 1868 was £121,000; 
whereas only £108,000 was asked for 
1872-3, and, consequently, there was a 
saving of £13,000; but it ought not to 
be forgotten that there had been a very 
large increase in the Pension Vote, so 
that he did not know whether the Ad- 
miralty could be congratulated very 
much on its economy, which had in- 
flicted great hardships on meritorious 

ublic servants. His right hon. Friend 

ad also asserted that the professional 
branch was finally and satisfactorily 
settled in 1869; but he found that there 
was al increase, this year, of £3,000 in 
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the Vote for the constructive and engi- 
neering department, which was stated 
in the Estimates to be ‘“ under revision.” 
But the Board itself appeared to be in a 
still more questionable plight. In for- 
mer years the Estimates specified the 
salaries assigned to the First Lord of 
the Admiralty, the Senior Naval Lord, 
the Third Lord, the Junior Naval Lord, 
the Civil Lord, the Chief of the Staff, 
and the Secretaries; but this year, 
strange to say, all these officers had 
disappeared. There was not the slight- 
est mention in the Estimates of the First 
Lord of the Admiralty, or of any other 
member of the Board, and after the 
account they had had of the Phantom 
Board, he was under some anxiety to 
know what had become of them. One 
thing alone was clear—that, whatever 
might be their future state, their pre- 
sent position was neither final nor satis- 
factory. Then the right hon. Gentle- 
man had stated that he had introduced 
into the dockyards reforms of a very 
valuable and thorough character. He 
was of opinion at the time he was at the 
Admiralty that the then existing staff 
was too large, and, as he had frequently 
stated, he had been prevented from re- 
vising it in the autumn of 1868 by the 
unavoidable absence of the Controller, 
on account of ill-health, until a few days 
before the resignation of the Govern- 
ment. But he entirely disapproved of 
the great reduction effected by the right 
hon. Gentleman ; and here again he was 
fortified by the opinion expressed by his 
hon. Friend the Member for Hastings 
(Mr. T. Brassey), who said that— 


“In commercial life it would be deemed a 
suicidal policy to break up the tried and well- 
trained staff of an establishment whenever a lull 
occurred in trade,” 


His hon. Friend had not used too strong 
an expression, as we should find to our 
cost whenever the dockyards might be 
required to meet the pressure of war. 
One of the worst reforms effected by 
the late First Lord was to combine the 
shipwright and the engineer depart- 
ments and the store department in the 
hands of one officer, and he might men- 
tion that this change also had been con- 
demned by the hon. Member for Hast- 
ings. In reference to the combination of 
master shipwright’s and the storekeeper’s 
departments, one of the Megara Com- 
missioners asked— 
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“Does not this destroy a very considerable 
check—that the man who draws the stores sup- 
plies the stores ?” 
and the Commissioner added— 


“If I employ a carpenter, and let him go into 
my timber yard, I know he would not take care 
about wasting the timber ; but all he would con- 
sider would be what is handy to himself.” 


This was a ground of objection which he 
(Mr. Corry) had urged two years ago. 
Great evil had also resulted from over- 
taxing the energies of the officers to 
whom so many duties had been assigned. 
Last year, while commenting on the in- 
adequacy of the supervision at Chatham, 
he stated that, on visiting the yard, he 
had found only one Assistant Master 
Shipwright in charge of the three depart- 
ments—Mr. Thornton, the Master Ship- 
wright, and one of the best officers in the 
service, being absent on sick leave. The 
following statement, which he read in 
The Times of the 15th of January, con- 
firmed the general opinion then enter- 
tained, that he would be unable to return 
to his duty :— 


“ The leave of absence granted to Mr. Thornton, 
the Master Shipwright and Chief Engineer at 
Chatham, expires on the 20th. This leave was 
granted on account of ill-health, supposed to 
have resulted from the heavy and arduous duties 
which Mr. Thornton had to exercise under the 
new system of dockyards, and it is feared his 
illness will be of a permanent character, and . 
that he will be placed on the superannuation 
list.” 


Thus a valuable officer would be lost to 
the country in consequence of the intro- 
duction of the new system, for it was 
the universal opinion at Chatham that 
Mr. Thornton’s illness was entirely 
caused by the heavy work he had to per- 
form. Everything, as weil in the dock- 
yards as at the Admiralty, was at high 
pressure, and such a system must inevit- 
ably lead to disaster in time of war. He 
thought he had enumerated the principal 
of the so-called improvements specitied 
by the late First Lord, for the accom- 
plishment of which he had thought it 
necessary to abolish the old Board. This 
mistaken policy had deprived the First 
Lord of the great advantage of hearing 
naval matters freely discussed by his 
naval advisers, and had deprived the 
other Lords and the Secretaries of the 
means of acquiring the thorough know- 
ledge of the general business of the 
office, which was essential to success- 
ful administration at the Admiralty, 
where the departments were so inter- 
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woven that it was necessary each should 
know what the other was about. His 
right hon. Friend maintained that this 
knowledge was communicated by means 
of a Minute Book, in which all import- 
ant proceedings were recorded, and laid 
before the heads on the following day. 
But the information thus given must be 
of the most meagre character—some- 
thing like the Votes and Proceedings 
of this House—and almost useless to 
the Secretary, who had to sign letters 
without knowing whether or not they 
expressed the meaning of the Minutes 
until the day after he had signed them. 
The ignorance—the necessary ignorance 
—of the general business of the office 
which the Permanent Secretary had 
displayed in his evidence was suffi- 
cient proof how completely the Minute 
Book had failed in the object for which 
it was designed. The evidence given 
before the Duke of Somerset’s Commit- 
tee last year showed that the great ad- 
vantage of the old system was that it 
gave the fullest information to every 
one, and that the disadvantage of the 
new system was that it failed to do so. 
Sir Sydney Dacres, in his evidence be- 
fore the Megara Commission, said— 
“The great loss now is that subjects are not 
known to the officers at the Admiralty, and I am 
fully of opinion the consultative principle is not 


so good as having a responsible and deliberative 
Board.” 


There was one result which to him ap- 
peared to be fatal to the new system, 
and that was that in case of the absence 
of the First Lord no one was really in 
charge at the Admiralty. Sir Spencer 
Robinson said before the Committee 
last year— 

“When the First Lord has been away no one 
has known to whom to apply. We did the best 


we could ; but there is no one really in charge at 
the Admiralty.” 


Let the House fancy an urgent telegram 
arriving in time of war, and no one at 
the Admiralty to give an order, if the 
First Lord should happen to be ab- 
sent. His hon. Friend the Member for 
Hastings was at one time of opinion 
that the Board of Admiralty should be 
abolished. It was no wonder that, after 
the spectacle presented of the result of 
personal government, he had, as stated 
in his pamphlet, quite changed his opi- 
nion, and now believed that a Board was 
the proper organ for administering the 
affairs of the Admiralty. He (Mr. 
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Corry) thought it unnecessary to dwell 
on the numerous evils to which its aboli- 
tion had led, and he would pass on to 
another ‘change effected by the Order 
in Council of 1869— that of making 
the Controller a Lord of the Admi- 
ralty. That was stated by the late First 
Lord to be its cardinal principle, and 
it had worked as badly as possible. 
But he need not argue that it was a 
great mistake, for it was admitted by 
the late First Lord himself. Sir Sydney 
Dacres stated in his evidence before the 
Lords’ Committee last year— 

“ When Sir Spencer Robinson left, I wrote to 
Mr. Childers and begged he would not put ina 
Lord and Controller in one person, and I have his 
answer, in which he says—‘I shall certainly 
attend to the matter, and not do so.’ ” 


[Mr. Cnipers: I did not use the word 
‘‘Controller.””| He could only repeat 
what he read in the evidence. He quoted 
from the corrected evidence laid on the 
Table of the House of Lords. The late 
First Lord spoke of the great advantage 
of the amalgamation, as he facetiously 
called it, of the Controller’s Department 
with the Secretariat; but on that sub- 
ject the following evidence was given 
by Sir John Briggs :— 

“ There are now virtually two officers at White- 

hall—the Admiralty proper and the Controller— 
not acting in harmony, but in opposition to each 
other.” 
It further appeared from the evidence 
of Mr. Lushington before the Megara 
Commission that the right of the Per- 
manent Secretary to exercise any super- 
intendence over one-half of the business 
of the Admiralty was disputed under this 
so-called amalgamation. When asked 
before the Commission about his office, 
Mr. Lushington said— 


“The very phrase ‘ your office’ is open to very 
grave doubts and difficulties as to the extent of the 
Secretary’s jurisdiction. That is now a disputed 
question.” 


This was a specimen of the unity of action 
and of bringing all the business into one 
hand, which they were told in 1869 was 
to result from making the Controller a 
member of the Board. The reduction 
of the naval element was another of the 
mischievous provisions of the Order in 
Council; and it was so ingeniously con- 
trived that, although there were three 
naval Lords, the First Lord had only one 
responsible naval adviser. Sir Sydney 
Dacres, in his evidence, adverted to the 
deficiency of first-rate naval assistance, 
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which the Order in Council destroyed— 
and he said— 

“ Tt involves too much responsibility for any one 
naval man in the world to be the sole naval ad- 
viser of the First Lord, and that is not my opinion 
only, but that of the whole service.” 


That opinion was confirmed last year by 
every witness before the Lords’ Com- 
mittee, except Lord John Hay, who en- 
tertained exceptional views on almost 
every subject. The late First Lord of 
the Admiralty created a new office, called 
Chief of the Staff, and maintained that 
the officer filling it was equivalent to a 
Lord ; but that was denied by Captain 
Willes, the Chief of the Staff, who said 
he did not advise on any questions except 
in his own department. One of the con- 
sequences of the reduction of the naval 
element was to impose excessive labour 
on the First Naval Lord. Sir Sydney 
Dacres stated that he had not time to 
give attention to very important things 
belonging to the Fleet. Who could say 
what connection this might have had 
with the catastrophes we had all to de- 
plore? The last of the great changes 
introduced in 1869 was to convert the 
Parliamentary Secretary into the mere 
head of a department—the department 
of finance. He agreed with the late 
First Lord that there was a want of 
financial control at the Admiralty. He 
became thoroughly convinced of that 
himself during the last year he held 
office; but he thought the control of 
finance ought not to be given to the Se- 
cretary of the Admiralty, but to the 
Civil Lord ; and that the Secretary should 
be free to exercise an effective super- 
vision over the whole office, and to ob- 
tain such thorough knowledge of its 
business in all its branches as would en- 
able him, as in former times, to repre- 
sent the First Lord, when necessary, in 
the House of Commons. He (Mr. Corry) 
had been convinced from the first that 
this unfortunate Order in Council would 
prove incompatible with the good go- 
vernment of the Navy; and he was sorry 
to say that this was the third time that 
he had called the attention of the House 
to the subject. In 1869 he predicted 
its failure. Last year he demonstrated 
its failure as far as evidence could de- 
monstrate anything ; and this year we 
had a confession of its failure by the 
Permanent Secretary — a gentleman of 
proved ability, who had risen at the Bar 
to the office of Deputy Judge Advocate, 
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who, they had been told, had been 
specially recommended for his present 
appointment by his distinguished prede- 
cessor — Mr. Romaine — but who de- 
clared, after nearly three years’ experi- 
ence of the new system that it worked 
so badly that he knew there must be a 
revolutionary change, sooner or later. 
The public were surprised at the revela- 
tions which Mr. Vernon Lushington had 
made; but he (Mr. Corry) thought his 
evidence had been most unfairly criti- 
cized, although, perhaps it might have 
been a little less graphic in its meta- 
phors. It contained nothing which had 
not been shown up in the evidence 
before the Duke of Somerset’s Com- 
mittee, which had been amply informed 
as to the ignorance—-the necessary igno- 
rance of the Secretary, and the unreal 
mockery of the Board. People in this 
country never seemed to be sensible of a 
danger until their attention was called 
to it by a catastrophe ; and it was only 
when the disaster of last year had oc- 
curred that they appreciated the facts 
which had been already proved before 
the Lords’ Committee. The Secretary, of 
necessity, acted in ignorance, for his only 
source of information was the meagre 
Minute Book, which he did not see until 
the day after the decisions had been come 
to—and, as a general rule, the day after 
he had signed the letters which he had 
to assume gave effect to those decisions— 
and he could not exercise a proper con- 
trol over the business of the office when 
his authority was generally ignored out- 
side of his own special department, and 
when, from the abolition of the Board, 
he never heard a discussion or knew the 
reasons for any particular course being 
adopted. Sir John Briggs had stated 
last year that formerly the First Sea 
Lord and the Secretary saw all the im- 
portant papers relating to the depart- 
ment, but that now they saw only half of 
them, and that, therefore, it was impos- 
sible they could know what was passing. 
Captain Willes also had stated that he 
did not think that, under the present 
system, the Secretary did or could know 
what was going on. That was the evi- 
dence of a gentleman who had experi- 
ence of the new system from its com- 
mencement. It was the system, and not 
the Secretary, which was chargeable 
with his ignorance—and what did Mr. 
Lushington say, with respect to his own 
position? It was quite lamentable to 
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read his evidence upon the point. He 
said— 

“TI am called Secretary to the Board, but the 
Board does not exist, and the business of the Ad- 
miralty is all transacted here and there.” 

Being asked— 

“When you.sign the letters what information 
have you got? Suppose anything contained in 
them was not, in your judgment, for the good of the 
service, what means have you of knowing so?” 
He answered— 

“ Quite so. I admit any contro] I have over 

the letters is of the most imperfect description, 
and I have represented that to both the First 
Lords under whom | have served. I sign only 
because the machinery of the Admiralty is a 
Board—the phantom of the old Board; but the 
right person to sign is the superior officer who 
has given the order.” 
Thus the superior officer had no know- 
ledge whether his order was executed, 
and the Secretary had no knowledge of 
what that order was. Mr. Lushington, 
on being asked how he avoided signing 
anything injudicious, replied— 

“My means of knowledge are necessarily so 

imperfect that I have to trust to others in the 
matter.” 
That was as much as to say that 
the clerks in the Admiralty who wrote 
the letters were the persons who were 
really responsible, and he saw no rea- 
son why a writer at £100 a-year might 
not as well sign the letters as a Se- 
eretary with £2,000. The Secretary 
might as well sign a parcel of blank 
sheets beforehand, and leave it to the 
clerks to fill them up. When he (Mr. 
Corry) held the office of Secretary, he 
made it a rule to read all important 
letters before signing them, and, if they 
did not fully express the intention of the 
Minute—which he had himself heard 
discussed at the Board, and had gene- 
rally written with his own hand—it was 
his practice to make a marginal correc- 
tion, and have the letters re-written ac- 
cordingly. But under the present sys- 
tem the Secretary could exercise no such 
control. The late First Lord, in his 
evidence before the Commission, stated 
what were the instructions he had given 
to Mr. Lushington, and they would have 
been admirable if they could have been 
carried out. They commence as fol- 
lows :— 

“Tn the first place, make yourself thorough 


. master of the procedure and routine of the office 
in all its branches. When you have done that, 


make it your first business to keep an eye on that 
procedure and routine. See that all papers go to 
the proper people, and that the results—the de- 
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But how, in the name of common sense, 
was that unfortunate gentleman to keep 
an eye on the procedure and routine of 
the office in all its branches when his 
jurisdiction was repudiated in half of 
them? or how could he see that the 
decisions of those at the head of the 
office were properly executed when he 
had no means of knowing what those 
decisions were, except from the Minute 
Book the day after the greater part of 
the letters had been signed and des- 
patched to their destination? No wonder, 
under these circumstances, that the old 
officials who had still been suffered to 
remain at the Admiralty were driven into 
frenzy when the office in which they had 
taken so much pride was thus gibbeted 
and held up to the ridicule of mankind. 
A few excellent heads of branches still 
survived the Tarquinian policy which 
had been in force at the Admiralty since 
1869. Mr. Woolley, Mr. Hay, Mr. 
Bell, and others, had done their best to 
carry out the new system; but it would 
require a superhuman effort to make it 
work, and it would have contrasted 
strangely with the old system which it 
supplanted, if Mr. Romaine could have 
been examined side by side with Mr. 
Lushington. The right hon. Member 
for Pontefract had stated, in his evidence, 
that had his health been spared, and 
had he continued in office, he had hoped 
to have been able to reduce everything 
to order; but, fully recognizing the right 
hon. Member’s ability, he maintained 
that no amount of ability could have 
averted the catastrophe of the Order in 
Council which he had no doubt would be 
announced by the First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty before the end of the debate. 
This charter of regeneration which had 
been in force in the Admiralty since 
1869 was as delusive as it was vicious. 
It invested the First Lord with undi- 
vided responsibility to Parliament and 
the country ; but when a catastrophe 
happened—the loss of the Captain—he 
disowned that responsibility. It reduced 
the naval element at the Board; but this 
was denied by its author, on the ground 
that the Chief of the Staff represented a 
fourth Naval Lord. It restricted the 
functions of each Lord within the hard- 
and-fast lines of his own department ; 
but, on a difference arising respecting 
the building of a ship—the Raleigh—the 
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personnel Lord maintained thatthe fancies 
of the constructive Lord were not to be 
considered, and overruled him. It con- 
verted the Parliamentary Secretary into 
a Financial Secretary; but the Perma- 
nent Secretary declared this to be a mis- 
nomer. In short, this hopeful child, 
from which so much was expected, had 
turned out an enfant terrible, which had 
set everybody by the ears, and had 
turned everything topsy-turvy. He 
trusted the First Lord of the Admiralty 
would that night give birth to something 
less mischievous in its character. It was 
not his intention to maintain that the 
old system was perfect. The searching 
inquiry into the loss of the Megera had 
revealed defects in the relations between 
the Admiralty and the dockyards, reci- 
procally, under the old system as well 
as under the new; but none which did 
not admit of easy remedy. He had no 
desire that the old system should be re- 
stored in its integrity, because it would 
be wise to retain such changes as ex- 
perience had shown to be valuable. 
While beiieving that it had been unne- 
cessary to affirm the supremacy of the 
First Lord by the Order in Council, it 
would be injudicious to cancel that part 
of the Order, as to do so might impair the 
authority of the First Lord. He did ask, 
however, for the revival of Consulta- 
tive Boards—that the Controller should 
cease to be a member of the Board; 
that the Parliamentary Secretary should 
be restored to his proper functions; 
and that, for the sake of the right hon. 
Gentleman himself and of the service, 
the First Lord should no longer be left 
in the hands of a single naval ad- 
viser. A return to the practice of hold- 
ing Boards held the first place in this 
list of requirements, and he believed 
it was the opinion of the country and 
of the service that naval men should 
again have a recognized voice in the 
management of the Navy. The ques- 
tion to which he had imperfectly called 
the attention of the House was of first- 
rate national importance, because, in 
the concluding words of the Duke of 
Somerset’s draft Report, it concerned 
the maritime power of the realm. It 
was one of those questions on which we 
ought to forget, and often did forget, on 
which side of the House we sat, and he 
trusted that in speaking upon it he had 
not tainted it with the Sroath of faction, 
and that it would not be discussed in the 
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spirit of party by those who might follow 
him in the debate. The fortunes of the 
Navy were at stake, and with them the 
fortunes of England. The right hon. 
Gentleman concluded by moving the 
Resolution of which he had given Notice. 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
‘* the organization of the Admiralty, as settled by 
the Order in Council of January 14th 1869, has 
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tended to the disadvantage of the Naval Service, 
and requires reconsideration by Her Majesty’s 
Government,”—(Mr. Corry,) 


—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Mr. SEELY (Lincoln) said, he was 
dissatisfied with the Admiralty equally 
with the right hon. Gentleman who had 
just sat down (Mr. Corry) ; but they both 
differed as to the causes of the evil, and 
also as to the remedy which ought to be 
applied. The right hon. Gentleman had 
entered at considerable length into the 
subject, had brought forward many 
opinions, and had advanced some ergu- 
ments; but he had not, to any great ex- 
tent, said what the Admiralty ,were to 
do. Moreover, the right hon. Gentle- 
man wanted to revert to the old sys- 
tem of management by a Board; so 
that in reality the suggestion was that 
they should go back to the system as it 
was in force before the changes intro- 
duced by the right hon. Member for 
Pontefract ; but, before they were asked 
to return to the system which had been 
superseded, they ought to be furnished 
with some of its results, in order that 
they might contrast it fairly with the 
working of the present system. He liked 
to look at these questions from a busi- 
ness point of view; and from that point 
of view, what had the Admiralty to do? 
The Admiralty had to provide ships, 
officers, and men, all, of course, of the 
best quality; and in order to get the 
ships they had to make many purchases. 
He dared say the right hon. Gentleman 
had almost too exalted notions of naval 
supremacy to care much about economy, 
or about the mode in which the old 
Board managed that part of its business ; 
but he apprehended that those who 
found the money for those purchases 
would feel somewhat interested in those 
considerations. He (Mr. Seely) accord- 
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ingly had had occasion more than once 
to complain of the manner in which more 
than one Board of Admiralty had hein- 
ously neglected its duties in that respect. 
In 1868 a Committee sat and took evi- 
dence in regard to purchases, sales, and 
other matters connected with the Admi- 
ralty. It made a Report, which was not 
very comprehensive, nor very exhaustive ; 
but the Chairman produced another Re- 
port, in which it was stated that there 
was at least £170,000 paid over and 
above the market price for anchors, and 
upwards of £73,000 over and above the 
market price for chain cables. The then 
Secretary to the Admiralty (Lord Henry 
Lennox) produced a counter draft Re- 
port, in which that statement was not 
denied, but in which it was, however, 
said to have been conclusively proved 
that the Admiralty anchors and chain 
cables were of a quality to which no ex- 
ception could be taken, and that the 
Committee was not prepared to recom- 
mend any change which would relieve 
the Admiralty of the responsibility of 
taking every due precaution for the 
safety of Her Majesty’s ships. Nobody, 
however, wished to relieve the Admi- 
ralty from that responsibility. All that 
men like himself desired was that the 
Admiralty should procure the very best 
anchors and chain cables, but should not 
pay more for them than their value. 
Now, Mr. John Wilson Croker, who was 
for 23 years Secretary to the Admiralty, 
said that it could not be expected that 
a naval officer, or any other person not 
possessing a knowledge of the market 
value of stores, could be able to dis- 
charge the duty of purchasing properly. 
Admiral Berkeley, also, in his evidence 
in 1861, said that as a Junior Lord he had 
sat by the side of the Accountant General 
for three hours at a time, signing papers 
which he knew nothing about, and sign- 
ing away sums over which he had no 
control—that all he had to do was to 
take care that there were certain “ ticks” 
upon the paper. Was that the system 
which the House was asked to retain ? 
Was a superintending and controlling 
Lord to manage the business of buying 
and selling? Was that a portion of the 
reform which the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Tyrone wished to carry 
out? The Admiralty, in another case, 
had paid £13,000 odd for one gunboat, 
and £9,200 odd for another, although 
they were both made from identically 
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the same design. That was admitted in 
the noble Lord’s Report, which stated 
that it was true the firm which had built 
one gunboat for £9,278 would have been 
willing to contract for several more at 
the same rate; but that it was unjust 
for a public department to accept offers 
which would involve those making them 
in heavy pecuniary loss, and would drive 
honest trade out of the market. Those 
who seriously put forward such a doctrine 
as that they must ask persons offering 
goods at a certain price whether they 
could really afford to sell them at that 
price and realize a profit were, in his 
opinion, utterly unfit to manage any de- 
partment for the purchase of goods. 
Again, it had been proved that the Ad- 
miralty had sold ships for less money 
than the price paid for the copper upon 
them. But, further, the Admiralty had 
always been behindhand in adopting 
scientific improvements, such as the sub- 
stitution of steam power for sails, iron 
instead of wood in shipbuilding, the 
screw for the paddle, and also the intro- 
duction of iron-clad vessels. The conse- 
quence of all that had been a very heavy 
expenditure which might have been 
saved, while the Navy had not been so 
efficient as it ought to have been from 
time to time. He might also refer to 
the reform of Greenwich Hospital, as far 
as concerned the distribution of pensions. 
That reform was opposed both by the 
hon, and gallant Member for Stamford 
(Sir John Hay) and the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Tyrone (Mr. 
Corry); but what had been the result of 
it? Before the reform was made there 
were 1,800 old seamen in Greenwich 
Hospital; but now there were from 
6,000 to 7,000 people in receipt of pen- 
sions, and instead of grumbling, as the 
1,300 old seamen perpetually did, they 
seemed to be well satisfied; and, cer- 
tainly, the change seemed to have led to 
the prolongation of the lives of pen- 
sioners, and to a great improvement in 
their moral character. As regarded the 
management of the dockyards, he ex- 
pressed the opinion that if they had 
been managed as they should be the 
Megera would not have been lost, and 
many other casualties would have been 
prevented. And here he would refer to a 
memorandum sent to the Admiralty by 
the late Controller in 1867, in which he 
fully described the management of the 
dockyards at that time. At page 3, 
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after describing the duties of storekeeper, 
he said— 
‘Under such a system, how could they have 


unity of purpose, forethought, or method in the 
conduct of such an establishment ?” 


He added— 


“* Accurate accounts of the work done in the 
dockyards are not yet furnished to the Con- 
troller.” 


Then, in a pamphlet published some 
time ago, and generally attributed to 
Sir Spencer Robinson, he found this 
passage— 

“ No language can be too strong to express the 
disorder that reigned over naval expenditure and 
accounts during a large portion of the time Sir 
James Graham’s Admiralty system was in opera- 
tion.” 

And speaking of the superintendent, he 
said— 

“He is called a superintendent, and he ought 
to be a manager of what he is responsible for ; 
but he is only the vehicle through which orders 
pass to the several departments. Work which 
ought to be done for £10,000 costs £16,000. He 
is not called on to account for this excess ; he 
has no responsibility on account of it.” 


And he wound up with this grave charge 
of Admiralty administration— 

“Ts it wonderful that, with such an organiza- 
tion, the working of the dockyards is not satisfac- 
tory? If there were not waste and mismanage- 
ment, it would be a miracle ; and it speaks highly 
of the character of all who are employed that, 
under so faulty a system, the work is done as 
well as it is.” 

Now, he asked, was this a state of things 
which they wished to return to? It was 
somewhat extraordinary that the noble 
Lord the Member for Chichester (Lord 
Henry Lennox) and the hon. and gal- 
lant Member for Stamford (Sir John 
Hay) were in possession of that opinion 
of the Controller at the time the Com- 
mittee sat in 1868, yet not a word was 
said in that Committee upon the sub- 
ject. And not only that, but the Con- 
troller, loyal to his party, defended the 
system which a year before he had con- 
demned in so unqualified a manner ; and, 
while upon this point, he could not help 
protesting against public men sticking 
to their party in this manner and throw- 
ing overboard the public interest. With 
regard to the loss of the Megara it was 
not likely that errors could be avoided 
under such a system ; and he thought it 
might be fairly quoted, as showing that 
the management of the dockyards had 
been faulty in the extreme ; indeed, it 
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was almost impossible that work could 
be well done, and perils avoided under 
such a system as had just been described. 
The superintendent had no knowledge 
of the matter he was called on to super- 
intend, and although he had not studied 
the Report of the Commissioners suffi- 
ciently to discuss it minutely, he had 
seen enough of it to lead him to the 
conclusion that the judgment passed on 
the Controller was harsh, and he would 
almost say unfair. The Controller had 
distinct orders to superintend the dock- 
yards and to examine all ships coming 
into port; and in compliance with those 
orders, it appeared that there was a 
memorandum issued from the Control- 
ler’s office, holding the captain of the 
Reserve responsible for the condition of 
the inside of a ship, and directing him 
to apply to the superintendent for such 
assistance as he might require to keep 
the ship clean and the iron free from 
corrosion. There were also memoran- 
dums issued from the Controller’s office 
to the superintendent of every dockyard, 
requiring them to examine into the con- 
dition of a ship coming into port, to see 
that her bottom was free from corrosion, 
and to remedy any defect in her. When 
such orders were given the Controller 
ought not to be held responsible for 
their being neglected, especially when 
the reforms which he had tried to in- 
troduce over and over again, as was 
shown by his pamphlet, had been neg- 
lected up to 1869. To hold a man re- 
sponsible for what it was well known 
he could not do was merely to talk rub- 
bish. The House had a right to expect 
from the First Lord of the Admiralty 
and his Board, if he had one, that they 
should have a proper system of accounts 
for purchases and sales, and the manage- 
ment of the dockyards, and a good sys- 
tem by which the officers of the Fleet 
should be guided ; but it was impossible 
to hold the First Lord of the Admiralty 
responsible if an engineer should happen 
to overweight his safety-valve and blow 
up a ship. In the same way it was im- 
possible to hold the Controller respon- 
sible in all details, especially as he was 
denied the security of appointing his own 
officers, and under all the circumstances 
of the case he thought that officer had 
been very ill-used. An order had been 
issued from the Admiralty to the effect 
that when a captain took command of 
a ship commissioned for a voyage the 
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Master Shipwright and the Chief Engi- 
neer were to send to the Controller a 
report of the state of the ship, which 
report was to be signed by the captain 
as concurring. This was a very strong 
order, and threw an immense amount 
of responsibility upon those officers, for 
it depended upon their report whether 
or not the ship was to be regarded as fit 
for sea. He did not mean to say that 
with respect to the Megera the Control- 
ler was relieved from responsibility by 
the fact that that order had been fully 
complied with, or that he was altogether 
free from blame in the matter of the 
cement; but when they considered the 
various duties which devolved upon the 
Controller — the construction of ships, 
the sort of guns to be used, and the va- 
rious duties that come before him—-he 
thought he might fairly say that if he 
did occasionally make an error, there 
was a possibility of an excuse being 
made for him. With respect to Sir 
Spencer Robinson personally, there were 
in the service few men more devoted to 
their work or more able and conscien- 
tious in its discharge. He therefore 
certainly thought that the loss of the 
Megera indicated a necessity for the in- 
troduction of reform in Admiralty ad- 
ministration. The right hon. Member 
for Tyrone (Mr. Corry) had argued that 
one source of weakness was that there 
were too few naval officers concerned in 
the management of naval affairs. He 
believed that when his right hon. Friend 
the Member for Pontefract (Mr. Childers) 
came to speak he would show that the 
naval officers on the present Board were 
as numerous as on the Board which it 
succeeded. There were seven then and 
there were seven now. As to the argu- 
ment that the Controller should not, and 
that the First Naval Lord should, be 
made a Lord of the Admiralty, he con- 
fessed that he could see no ground for 
that at all, and though he did not wish 
to impute motives, it seemed to him that 
the right hon. Gentleman was anxious 
to exalt the naval and depress the civilian 
element of the Board. No doubt it 
required a clever man to fill the office 
of First Naval Lord; but there were 
numbers of naval officers who were fit 
to fill the office of First Naval Lord, 
. while there were very few indeed who 
were fit for the office of Controller. 
The right hon. Gentleman had further 
urged that a Consultative Board, such 
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as that which had existed under the 
former rule at the Admiralty, was ab- 
solutely necessary to the success of the 
service. Now, he had two objections to 
the old Board—to such a Board as that 
which the right hon. Gentleman pro- 
posed to constitute. In the first place, 
it would be what he might call a poli- 
tical Board—it would come in with the 
Ministry and go out with the Ministry, 
and thus a change in the directing offi- 
cials would constantly be taking place. 
In the second place, being, as he had 
said, a political Board, its members 
would be very often selected from poli- 
tical motives, instead of being made up 
simply of the best men for the service of 
the Navy. That being the case, the 
business of the Navy was not likely to 
be well managed. The superintending 
Lords were to advise the First Lord; 
but the average of their tenure of office 
being only two years, it did not appear 
to him (Mr. Seely) likely that they would 
have gained the amount of experience 
sufficient to qualify them for the posi- 
tion. They might be called upon for 
their advice at a period when they had 
only been a few months in office, and 
just when they had succeeded in acquir- 
ing some knowledge of the duties of their 
office they might be turned out. He 
thought it would be far better to make 
the departments permanent, and not to 
subject them to political exigencies, 
either in respect of the nomination of 
members or of their retention of office. 
The right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Corry) 
had quoted some authorities in support 
of his view. He (Mr. Seely) might quote 
various high authorities in support of 
his opinion; and he was always glad to 
go for them to the other side, as he 
found that when drawn from that source 
they had more weight with hon. Gentle- 
men opposite than if they were taken 
from the side on which he sat. On the 
question of the reorganization of the 
Admiralty being raised in 1832, and it 
being proposed to leave everything to 
be done directly by the Board of Admi- 
ralty, Mr. Goulburn made a speech, in 
which he demonstrated that under such 
circumstances the responsibility of the 
Board could never be maintained. Ad- 
miral Sir George Cockburn, speaking in 
the same debate, said that the adop- 
tion of the measure proposed would 
take away personal responsibility from 
nearly every officer in the Navy. In 
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addition to that, in 1860 a Select Com- 
mittee on Military Organization, on which 
were Sir James Graham, General Peel, 
and Mr. Secretary Herbert, reported 
against the principle of governing the 
Army by means of Boards, stating seve- 
ral reasons on which they based their 
opinion that the adoption of such a form 
of government would be the taking of a 
retrograde step. For all these reasons 
he should oppose the Motion of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Tyrone. 
At the same time, he was by no means 
satisfied with the present state of Admi- 
ralty administration. The Lords of the 
Admiralty did not seek, as they ought 
to seek, for men of practical knowledge 
and experience as their servants. They 
paid their servants badly, did not trust 
them, and attempted to manage all the 
various departments from Whitehall, a 
task which was utterly impossible of 
satisfactory accomplishment, and which 
ended in great apathy among the sub- 
ordinates, and, on many occasions, he 
feared, considerable neglect. If his right 
hon. Friend (Mr. Childers), instead of 
possessing the appetite for work which 
distinguished him, had been a little more 
idle, and had simply—if he possessed the 
power so to do—appointed the best men 
he could find as his subordinates, then 
all defects as they cropped up would 
have been remedied, and many matters 
which had justly been made the subject 
of censure would have been avoided. 
Reforms to be effectual must always be 
gradual, and he hoped that in future 
more forethought would distinguish Ad- 
miralty administration, so that the ne- 
cessary reforms might be satisfactorily 
effected. In conclusion, he must say he 
looked with apprehension on the present 
state of things, and thought that the 
main fault of the late First Lord was, 
that he did not go far enough in his re- 
forms, though the step he took was in 
the right direction. 

Mr. BATES said, he rose to answer a 
Question which the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Lincoln (Mr. Seely) had put 
to the House. The hon. Gentleman asked 
if it was usual to ask a contractor for 
the building of a ship if he was capable 
of fulfilling his contract, a question 
which he, as a shipowner, begged to 
answer in the affirmative. In fact, it 
was the invariable practice to ask such 
a question ; and if there was any doubt 
as to the answer, he would rather give 
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£4,000 or £5,000 more to a competent 
person than run the risk of failure. 

Mr. SEELY said, the hon. Member 
(Mr. Bates) had misunderstood him. 
What he asked was, if the Admiralty 
made inquiries as to whether the con- 
tractors profited or sustained losses by 
their contracts ? 

Mr. BATES said, he certainly under- 
stood the hon. Member to ask ironically 
whether the Admiralty inquired as to 
the soundness of the position of persons 
tendering. Then, again, the hon. Mem- 
ber asked who was to be held respon- 
sible for proceedings such as had oc- 
curred in connection with the Megera. 
He (Mr. Bates) would ask, in return, 
who would be responsible but himself, 
if his controller—did he possess one— 
neglected to carry out his orders and 
his ship went to sea in an unseaworthy 
state? He did not mean to say that the 
First Lord of the Admiralty could per- 
sonally examine every ship; but he was 
bound to see that his orders were carried 
out and to be held responsible in case 
of dereliction of duty. What they wanted 
as members and subordinates of the 
Board of Admiralty was practical men 
who could go on board a ship and, 
standing on her deck, see that every- 
thing was right there; or who could go 
down into the dock when a ship was 
dry, and see that the plates of which 
she was built were not like paper. 

Mr. T. BRASSEY agreed with the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Tyrone in thinking that Parliament 
ought not to treat the discussion of 
naval affairs as a party question. He 
most earnestly deprecated the introduc- 
tion of party feeling into their delibera- 
tions on naval affairs. Surely it was 
not a vain fancy to cherish the hope 
that both sides of the House might be 
disposed cordially to unite in a com- 
mon effort to secure a good Navy 
for old England. In this country we 
were too apt to condemn our adminis- 
trators hastily for trivial errors of judg- 
ment. It might, therefore, interest the 
House to hear an opinion as to the con- 
dition of the English Navy which had 
recently been expressed by Admiral 
Porter, and published with the last Re- 
port presented to Congress by the Secre- 
tary to the United States Navy. Admiral 
Porter said— 

“By referring to the list of ironclads of foreign 
nations and comparing it with that of last year, 
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you will perceive a large increase in that class of 
vessels. The fleet of Great Britain, in particular, 
is the most formidable. Never, in the history of 
England, was she better prepared for war than at 
the present moment in ships, material, officers, 
and men. That I know to be the case from 
actual inspection of her vessels of war by our 
most intelligent officers. The introduction into 
our Navy of the Monitor system was the death 
knell of the great wooden fleets of Europe. Eng- 
land in particular suffered by that change; but, 
nothing discouraged, the Board of Admiralty went 
to work, and devised plan after plan, until the 
British fleet has now the best and finest equipped 
iron ships in existence, capable of contending 
with the combined navies of Europe. To suppose 
that this Board of Admiralty, so unjustly criti- 
cized, had not made mistakes would be out of the 
question ; but their errors are comparatively few, 
and have in most instances been rectified.” 


For his own part, he—and he thought 
both sides of the House—would accept 
with confidence this estimate of a dis- 
tinguished American Admiral of the 
success which had attended the efforts 
of the Admiralty, not only under the 
present, but the late Government, in the 
construction of our fleet. He was sure 
that the British public, which had heard 
the Admiralty of late so freely abused, 
could have formed no conception of the 
admiration of the successes of our recent 
naval administration which was expressed 
by foreign critics. The whole subject of 
Admiralty organization was beyond the 
scope of a single speech. He wished, 
therefore, to confine what he had to say 
to the department of the Controller. In 
passing, however, he would remark that 
as a civilian the First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty must have naval advice, and it 
mattered little whether the advisers were 
called a Board, a Council, or a Com- 
mittee, for the result would be prac- 
tically the same. As to the introduction 
at the discussions of the Board of Ad- 
miralty of topics which were irrelevant 
or of inferior importance, his experience, 
which was not small, of the manage- 
ment of commercial business by means 
of Boards assured him that where the 
chairman exercised a proper control no 
difficulty need be experienced on that 
score. As public opinion, whether wisely 
or not, seemed to associate the recent 
misfortunes of the Navy with the altered 
constitution of the Board, and to demand 
a revival of the old system of manage- 
ment, which had never broken down in 
the hour of trial, he hoped it would be 
reconstituted with such modifications as 
might be desirable. Perhaps the most 
objectionable of the changes introduced 
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in the position of the Controller by the 
Order in Council was his elevation to the 
Board. A position of responsibility to 
the Board was hardly compatible with 
the co-ordinate authority of the Controller 
as a member of the Board. Among the 
witnesses examined before the Duke of 
Somerset’s Committee there was almost 
complete unanimity of opinion against the 
elevation of the Controller to the Board. 
It was true that in the Paper prepared 
by Sir Spencer Robinson in 1867 the 
elevation of the Controller to the Board 
was recommended ; but, with due defer- 
ence to so great an authority, he ven- 
tured to think that recommendation a 
mistake, and that the best course would 
be to appoint an additional Lord to the 
Board, whose especial duty it should be 
to superintend the dockyards. It had 
been admitted by many most compe- 
tent naval authorities, among them the 
Duke of Somerset, that it was impos- 
sible for any one individual, however 
great his ability, to discharge with effi- 
ciency the great amount of work which 
fell to the share of the Controller. Sir 
Spencer Robinson had expressed a dif- 
ferent opinion; but the disclosures re- 
cently made before the Megara Com- 
mission showed that the superintendence 
of the dockyards by the Controller was 
not so efficient as could be desired. 
Under the Orders in Council the custody 
of the store department was added to 
the heavy catalogue of duties devolving 
on the Controller, while at the same time 
he was raised to the position of a member 
of the Board. These changes threw a 
large amount of additional work on the 
Controller; but just at that very time 
the staff of the store department was 
reduced, the place of chief engineer was 
abolished, and the former second in 
command, with the insignificant title of 
engineer assistant, and the trifling ad- 
dition of £50 to his former salary of 
£550, became the Controller’s chief ad- 
viser with regard to that important office 
the steam department of the Navy. 
Now, the question was, how to devise 
means to relieve the Controller of a por- 
tion of his duties? In his opinion, it 
would be desirable to appoint a stand- 
ing committee on naval inventions and 
designs. Such acommittee was strongly 
recommended by Admiral Elliot in his 
evidence before the Committee of 1861, 
and would have this advantage—that 
the Admiralty would then be able to 
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consult many competent advisers in those 
difficult questions which were continually 
arising, without, at the same time, ap- 
pearing to desire to shake off the respon- 
sibility which properly belonged to that 
department. ‘There was another branch 
of his duties in which relief might be 
given to the Controller, and that was in 
his capacity as shipbuilder of the Navy 
and manager of the dockyards. It was 
quite certain that the advice of a naval 
officer was required to control in a gene- 
ral way the matériel of the Fleet; but 
it by no means followed that the Con- 
troller, who had had the training, not of a 
shipbuilder, but of a sea officer, should 
be required to become, as if by a wave 
of the enchanter’s wand, a practical ship- 
builder. It was said by Admiral Elliot 
in 1861 that the best qualification for the 
Controller was recent experience on ac- 
tive service at sea. But if the Con- 
troller was to become the practical ma- 
nager of the yards, he should serve a 
long apprenticeship in that capacity, and 
during the period of his novitiate he must 
mainly be dependent on the advice of his 
subordinates. A frequent change in the 
person holding the post of Controller 
would, therefore, be undesirable ; but, on 
the other hand, if he remained in office 
too long the great advantage of recent ex- 
perience at sea would be lost. The only 
escape from this dilemma which he could 
discover, was to relieve the Controller 
from the direct and immediate manage- 
ment of the yards by appointing a prac- 
tical shipwright, who would take charge 
of that department under the general 
supervision of the Controller. The Com- 
mittee of 1860 had said that if the dock- 
yards were frequently visited by a prac- 
tical shipwright and engineer officer 
representing the Surveyor of the Navy, 
it would be attended by many beneficial 
results— orders would be interpreted 
aright and more strictly carried out, 
better judgments would be formed of 
persons fit for promotion, and the ener- 
gies of the officers more advantageously 
drawn forth. He considered, also, that 
the work of the dockyards could not be 
properly conducted by correspondence 
alone. He begged the House to observe 
how the Committee laid stress on the 
necessity of securing a more strict com- 
pliance on the part of the dockyard 
people with the orders of the Admiralty, 
and on the advantage of possessing 
better means of forming a judgment 
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of the persons most fit for promo- 
tion. The great difference between the 
management of a private business and 
a public business consisted in the cir- 
cumstance that, in the former, a single 
individual was able to watch closely the 
progress and capabilities of the work- 
men in hisemploy, and so to promotethem 
with much greater confidence than could 
possibly be felt by the political head of 
an administrative establishment who had 
not the same opportunities of close and 
constant personal supervision, and who 
seldom continued in office long enough 
to gain a personal knowledge of his staff. 
If a permanent head of the shipbuilding . 
department were appointed, he would be 
able to give to the Admiralty the same 
valuable advice for the promotion of 
civilians in the dockyards which the Ad- 
miralty now received from their naval 
advisers with regard to the promotion 
of officers in the military branch of the 
service. It became of more importance 
to obtain for the Admiralty the best 
means of obtaining advice as to promo- 
tions, because it would rarely be possible 
to induce men of high position in the 
commercial world to enter the Admiralty 
service, and for that reason, if for no 
other, competent men for the higher ap- 
pointments in the dockyards must be 
trained in those establishments. It was 
probable that for the peculiar task of 
managing a dockyard, the service itself 
would at all timesafford the most satisfac- 
tory training. A Surveyor of the Navy, 
a high civil officer acting under the Con- 
troller, might render great service to 
the Admiralty in other ways. Consider- 
ing how frequently political accident 
led to changes at the Admiralty, there 
would be a great advantage in having a 
permanent officer responsible for the 
management of details, and whose pre- 
sence at the Admiralty would be a 
guarantee for the continuity of the 
system of management in the dock- 
yards. The recommendations of Ad- 
miral Smart’s Committee were recog- 
nized as valuable by the then Board of 
Admiralty ; and the Duke of Somerset 
proposed to appoint a second assistant 
constructor; so that by having two offi- 
cers of that rank it would be possible 
that one or other of them should be al- 
ways absent from Whitehall engaged 
in paying personal visits to the dock- 
yards. Since that time, three assistant 
constructors had been appointed; but 
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whereas the salary was formerly £800, it 
was now reduced to £600 a-year. Judg- 
ing, therefore, from the reduction in their 
salaries, these officers are no longer re- 
garded by the Admiralty as invested 
with the control over the dockyards 
which Admiral Smart’s Committee said 
it was so desirable they should possess. 
Neither did he think it altogether judi- 
cious to entrust the management and in- 
spection of the dockyards to the Chief 
Constructor of the Navy. A Chief Con- 
structor ought to be selected for his 
talents as a naval’architect; but a naval 
architect might not be a good manager 
- of large bodies of artizans, and might 
have little inclination to deal with those 
dry details upon the skilful manipulation 
of which economical management de- 
pended. In railway administration there 
wasall the difference in the world between 
the department of the engineer who 
designed, and that of the contractor who 
executed. It seemed clear, therefore, that 
it would be an advantage to appoint an 
additional officer on the staff of the Con- 
troller, having the rank of a principal 
officer of the Navy, whose sole business 
would be to superintend the building of 
the ships from the designs prepared by 
the Controller, and to watch over the 
general management of thedockyards. In 
1821 there were employed in this general 
management of the dockyards a Con- 
troller receiving a salary of £2,000, and 
three surveyors receiving £1,000 each. 
Great changes had occurred since that 
time. Salaries had largely increased ; 
the value of money had diminished ; 
and there was much greater competition 
than there used to be for the services of 
skilful professional men in the com- 
mercial shipbuilding yardsof thecountry. 
He thought they would be doing wisely 
in following the example of their fore- 
fathers, who, at a time when the golden 
era of the British Navy was fresh in 
the recollections of the nation, thought 
it discreet policy to employ officers at 
liberal salaries to carry out the im- 
portant duties he had described. He 
did not recommend large salaries in the 
hope of inducing persons holding high 
positions in the commercial world to 
enter the public service, but because it 
would be a serious calamity for this 
country if the men whom we had trained 
at great pains in our public establish- 
ments were continually tempted by the 
offer of more liberal employment else- 
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where to quit the public service. Hoe 
was also anxious to relieve the Controller 
from some portion of his duties, not be- 
cause he wished to dispense with so 
valuable an officer, but because he de- 
sired to see a distinguished sea officer 
employed in duties which more strictly 
belonged to his profession; and, gene- 
rally, he thought, that the more com- 
pletely we adopted in our dockyard ma- 
nagement the system of decentralization, 
combined with strict and close super- 
vision on the part of the central authority, 
the more completely we should insure 
the efficiency of the British Navy. 

Mr. GOURLEY said, he was at a loss 
to discover who was really responsible 
for the management of the Admiralty. 
Judging from the Report of the Megera 
Commission, one would imagine there 
was no chief at the head of that depart- 
ment. He hoped the First Lord would 
show that he at least was prepared to 
take upon himself the entire responsi- 
bility for the management of Admiralty 
affairs, and thus obviate the great amount 
of confusion and mismanagement which 
existed there, but which ought never to 
have taken place when the vast amount 
of money expended upon the service was 
taken into consideration. In his opinion 
the late First Lord took a step in the 
right direction when he endeavoured to 
take upon his own shoulders the entire 
responsibility, and that was the only 
system to secure efficiency. He thought 
there should be permanent officials—one 
to superintend the building of ships, 
another to superintend repairs, another 
with control over the dockyards; these 
men would have a correct knowledge of 
the works under their control, and 
would be responsible to the First Lord, 
whe would himself be solely responsible 
to Parliament and the country. Under 
such a system we should not have had 
such mishaps as that of the Megera, the 
Agincourt, and others, which had re- 
cently discredited the management of 
the Admiralty. Indeed, in the case of 
the Agincourt, he considered the late 
First Lord particularly responsible, for 
this reason—that the officers appointed 
to that vessel were chiefly of his own 
selection. The only way to secure that 
Admiralty affairs were properly con- 
ducted would be to have the First Lord 
responsible to Parliament, and assisted 
by permanent officials instead of political 
colleagues, 
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Mr. SAMUDA thought the case of 
the Megara illustrated in a marked man- 
ner the necessity for some amendment 
of the system of Admiralty control. 
From 1866 to the present time the con- 
duct of the Admiralty with regard - to 
the Megera had been marked by the 
same defects. In 1866 the Woolwich 
officials reported that it would cost 
£4,300 to put the Megera in a perfectly 
sea-going trim. They, however, pointed 
out a cheaper way of doing the work 
less perfectly for £2,000, and said that 
£250 would suffice to float the vessel for 
two years. The Controller selected and 
submitted the proposal to spend £250 
only to the First Naval Lord, Sir Alex- 
ander Milne, who approved it, and the 
Board sanctioned this expenditure. The 
vessel was lost in consequence. There 
was no blinking the fact that patching 
up a vessel under such circumstances 
for a small sum was actually equiva- 
lent to sending her to sea in an un- 
seaworthy condition, yet that was done 
by the Admiralty with a full knowledge 
of what was required to repair the 
vessel thoroughly. In commerce, as 
the present First Lord of the Admiralty 
well knew, the insurance would be for- 
feited if the repairs required by the 
underwriters to make the vessel sea- 
worthy were not fully carried out, and 
not only would the insurance of the ship 
be lost, but of all the goods that it con- 
tained. Now, it was plain that in the case 
of the Megera the fault had been that a 
small and totally insufficient sum had 
been spent in the first instance on the 
repairs, instead of a larger and really 
indispensable one. But the course pur- 
sued by the Board of 1866 had been fol- 
lowed by every Board since. In Decem- 
ber, 1867, the Woolwich officials again 
overhauled the Megara, and reported 
that she could be made to run another 
12 months for about £250 in addition 
to £445, and Sir Alexander Milne again 
ordered the vessel to be re-commissioned. 
But the Woolwich people supplemented 
their report by a warning that this ex- 
penditure would not put the ship fully 
in repair, and would only patch her up 
for 12 months. Again, in 1870, we find 
a further trifling sum only being allowed 
to be spent on her. Thus, the repairs 
known to be necessary on the first in- 
spection in 1866 were never done at 
all, not even -when the vessel started 
on her last voyage four or five years 
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after that first "pe. up. Bearing the 
fact in mind that successive Boards of 
Admiralty had neglected to repair the 
vessel thoroughly, it was instructive to 
see how she was lost. In the first place, 
it was clear she was not lost by the leak, 
which was stopped, nor by stress of 
weather. The vessel was deliberately 
beached by Captain Thrupp on the ad- 
vice of his officers, because all confi- 
dence in her strength to continue her 
voyage was gone, and this conclusion 
was founded on the evidence of the 
diver and the engineers, that the plates 
round about the leak were too much 
worn and decayed to make it safe to 
continue the voyage to Australia. If 
the Admiralty had done what the dock- 
yard officials advised in the first instance; 
if the Admiralty had done what every 
shipowner did every day, the Megara 
would not have been lost. The vessel, 
he must repeat, had been unquestion- 
ably sacrificed to false economy. The 
Report of the Commission, upon which 
the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Corry) 
had commented very lightly, was some- 
what imperfect, and just what one might 
have expected from a Commission ap- 
pointed by the Admiralty to appor- 
tion the blame among all the officers 
below the Board itself. But he (Mr. 
Samuda) distinctly affirmed that the Ad- 
miralty must share with Sir Spencer 
Robinson the full responsibility for all 
that had occurred. For the same reason 
which induced the Commission to come 
to the conclusion that Sir Spencer Ro- 
binson was responsible because he was 
Controller of the Admiralty, each sepa- 
rate Board of Admiralty was equally 
responsible, because they approved and 
confirmed his directions to the dockyard 
officials, and ordered repairs known to 
be wanted to remain undone, and only 
allowed a few hundred pounds to be 
spent, just sufficient to keep the ship 
afloat for a few months, but not sufficient 
to insure her seaworthiness if it had to 
be tested by bad weather. These mat- 
ters occurred when the Admiralty was 
presided over by the Duke of Somerset. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Tyrone and the right hon. Member 
for Pontefract, and each of their Boards, 
must accept the responsibility of neglect- 
ing to put the vessel in a state of sea- 
worthiness when they commissioned her 
and sent her to sea. With reference to the 
present Motion, he must say that when the 
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changes proposed by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Pontefract were 
under consideration, he (Mr. Samuda) 
took the opportunity of expressing his 
astonishment at what was about to take 
place. Some things passed through the 
House so easily, so quickly, and so mys- 
teriously, that one hardly seemed to 
know they were in agitation before they 
were completed and in operation. It 
appeared to him then, and it did so now, 
a great misfortune that the change was 
then made which threw all the responsi- 
bility on the First Lord. All who had 
addressed the House, with the exception 
of the hon. Member for Lincoln (Mr. 
Seely), had expressed themselves dis- 
satisfied with the present state of things 
at the Admiralty; and, judging from the 
speech of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Tyrone, the present First 
Lord was so dissatisfied with it that he 
was prepared to propose a change; but 
in doing so he hoped the First Lord 
would bear in mind that it was abso- 
lutely impossible from either front bench 
to select a man who could possess within 
himself the power of initiating the ge- 
neral policy that was required for the 
Admiralty. It was impossible for any 
one man, even if he possessed the best 
administrative power and was the best 
statesman that ever lived, to be able to 
originate one idea that could be carried 
out successfully in the Navy, or that he 
could, from his own knowledge, rebut 
fallacies that might be placed before 
him. It was, therefore, of the utmost im- 
portance that the Admiralty should for- 
tify itself by having the very best con- 
sultative means at its disposal. Be- 
sides, if the Admiralty had imperfectly 
used its power as a Board, it only 
proved that greater improvement must 
be looked for and would take place in the 
Admiralty in future, by bringing that 
class of persons together from whom 
they would get real discussions from 
which beneficial results would take 
place. He had an unfeigned admira- 
tion for Sir Spencer Robinson’s ability ; 
but he believed he had been put into 
an entirely false position when he was 
made a Lord of the Admiralty. If the 
Controller in the Navy was kept in the 
position of an officer, he would neces- 
. sarily have to put before ‘‘My Lords” 
his submissions brought forward in the 
most careful way in writing, and be 
prepared to maintain them; but that 
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would not be so if he were put in the 
position of a member of the Board, or if 
the Board was dismembered. He agreed 
with the hon. Member for Hastings (Mr. 
T. Brassey) that many changes might 
most advantageously be introduced. A 
very great error was made when they 
got rid of Mr. Lloyd, the Chief Engineer. 
The whole security and safety of the 
Controller depended on that officer and the 
Chief Constructor. The Controller should 
be fortified with the very best engineer- 
ing assistance, for they were in such a 
state of change as probably no previous 
age had seen. For upwards of 100 
years the work of the Admiralty was 
comparatively trifling, but now no sooner 
was a ship built than her plan of con- 
struction had to be reconsidered, to meet 
the requirements of the rapid progress 
that was made, meanwhile, in artillery. 
Mr. Lloyd had been replaced by his as- 
sistant—able, no doubt, but very inferior 
in practice and general position. They 
had also got rid of Mr. Reed. He did 
not think Mr. Reed had on all occasions 
been absolutely correct, but he endea- 
voured to bring forward that general, 
comprehensive, and continuous improve- 
ment that the progress of science was 
continually necessitating, and for which 
the Admiralty was greatly indebted to 
him ; and no one should succeed him who 
did not possess the very highest qualifica- 
tions. Itwas impossible to think of filling 
his place by a committee, though the 
First Lord might strengthen himself 
with considerable advantage by acting 
on the suggestion of the hon. Member for 
Hastings, and have a permanent com- 
mittee to advise him, not upon mere 
inventions, but upon actual designs; 
and such a committee, in conjunction 
with the Chief Constructor and Chief 
Engineer, would enable him to go on 
improving our ships. Then, again, these 
offices ought to be of a permanent charac- 
ter; it would be a misfortune that they 
should be changeable at short intervals. 
One fact ought never to be lost sight of, 
and that was that a dockyard was a 
gigantic factory, demanding energetic 
supervision from permanent chiefs who 
thoroughly understood the business they 
had to direct, and who certainly ought to 
hold their positions for a certain num- 
ber of years. Attention to these points 
would, he hoped, maintain for our Navy 
the supremacy it had held in the past. 
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Mr. NORWOOD said, that the dete- 
rioration in the material of iron ships 
occurred within the vessels, and generally 
in positions inaccessible to the seamen 
navigating them. The fault as to the 
Megera seemed to him to rest with the 
officials who neglected to examine her 
properly, and he agreed with Mr. 
Rothery, in his addition to the Report of 
the Commissioners, that it was not just to 
blame Sir Spencer Robinson and the au- 
thorities at Whitehall for the negligence 
of their dockyard officials in that respect. 
He agreed with the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Tyrone (Mr. Corry) that 
the position of Permanent Secretary to 
the Admiralty under the arrangement 
of 1869 was very unsatisfactory. He 
ought to occupy a position analogous to 
that of a managing clerk in a shipown- 
ing concern, and should be fully ac- 
quainted with every department, and 
with the wishes of his superiors, in 
order that their instructions might be 
quite understood and thoroughly carried 
into effect. But in contrast to that, 
it was quite clear from his evidence that 
Mr. Vernon Lushington was not aware 
of what his duties really were, and was 
totally unacquainted with what was done 
in the different departments. It was also 
a mistake to reduce the functions of 
Parliamentary Secretary to that of su- 
perintendent of contracts, and attending 
to the naval financial arrangements. His 
position should be that of a junior part- 
ner, who was taken into the confidence of 
hissuperior, and being acquainted with all 
the details of the business, could carry it 
on in the absence of the senior partner. 
If the late First Lord erred at all, he 
thought he had done so from an exces- 
sive zeal in the public service; he had 
taken upon himself too much responsi- 
bility and too much labour. It was un- 
wise in any large establishment to con- 
centrate too much management in one 
individual, for in the event of his ab- 
sence, from illness or other cause, the 
thread of business was likely to be lost. 
The present First Lord would no doubt, 
in his new scheme, partly retrace the 
steps of his predecessor, and while he 
would accept a larger amount of respon- 
sibility than any other First Lord, it 
was desirable that he should not ignore 
the importance of placing trust in, and 
holding immediate communication with 
the various officers around him, both 
civil and naval. 
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Mr. CHILDERS: Sir, it is some- 
what disheartening, after the attention 
so long devoted by the public to this 
question, to have to address so thin a 
House, and it is no consolation that 
those who have for some time preceded 
me have been addressing still more empty 
benches. I regret this the more, inas- 
much as two years, within some weeks, 
have passed since I last spoke here ; and, 
during that time, from a misfortune be- 
yond my control, I have not only been 
absent, but -have, till recently, been en- 
tirely unacquainted with the discussions 
which have been raised as to matters in 
which I was concerned. I feel, there- 
fore, no little discouragement in dealing 
with this important question; but I am 
sure I shall receive the fullest indulgence 
from both sides of the House in the 
observations which it is my duty to make. 
My right hon. Friend (Mr. Corry) has 
spoken with great moderation, and has 
said much with which I concur. He is 
not only ‘“‘the Father of the House,” 
but in regard to naval and Admiralty 
affairs speaks with an authority which 
I should be the last to dispute, and with 
a degree of personal knowledge second 
to none. I do not complain, but am 
rather glad that he repeated so much 
that he had stated in discussions last 
year; but, while thanking him for 
enabling me to hear and reply to some 
parts of those. speeches, which, what- 
ever they may have seemed to others, 
were not crambe repetita to me, he will 
forgive me for reminding him that the 
House is under some disadvantage with 
respect to a considerable portion of his 
speech. He alluded in much detail to 
the evidence taken before the Megara 
Commission ; but, though he and I, by 
the courtesy of my right hon. Friend the 
First Lord, have had an opportunity of 
seeing that evidence, it is not in the 
hands of the House generally ; and it is 
uphill work to discuss Papers and make 
references to evidence to which other 
hon. Members have not access. An- 
other disadvantage is, that we are thus 
needlessly anticipating the debate which 
is to come off after Easter, on the 
Motion of the noble Lord the Member 
for Chichester, running over much of the 
same ground. I appreciate the force 
of my right hon. Friend’s reasons for 
raising this discussion; but it would 
have been more convenient had he ac- 
cepted the offer of my right hon. Friend 
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the First Lord, when we should have 
had all the advantages of a night like 
the present, while the House would 
have been able to understand what 
must now be utterly unintelligible. My 
right hon. Friend probably, however, 
deemed that his speech would lose all 
its interest if it came later; and, there- 
fore, I will now do my best to discuss the 
question involved in the Motion. But 
before I do so, I wish to get rid of some of 
what I may call the fringe of the question, 
to which my right hon. Friend attached 
considerable importance, but which I 
think I may very briefly dispose of. In 
dwelling on the administration of the 
Admiralty, with which I was connected 
for some years, he repeated the charge 
brought against me last year by more 
than one hon. Member as to a state of 
confusion and a want of harmony result- 
ing from the altered administration, and 
he referred especially as one of the vices 
of the change, to the want of acquaint- 
ance with what was going on from time 
to time on the part of individual mem- 
bers of the Board at Whitehall; and 
more especially to the standstill to 
which, from this ignorance of the cur- 
rent business, the machine had been, 
or would be brought, by the absence 
for more than a short time of the First 
Lord. Well, with regard to the last 
point, my right hon. Friendis certainly 
under a mistake; because in the year 
1869 I was absent for a very consider- 
able time—indeed, I think I was even 
out of the country for no less than 
six weeks—and I can answer for it that 
the machine worked perfectly well. 
Therefore, as far as the ordinary ab- 
sence of the First Lord is concerned, I 
do not think there is any foundation for 
the statement which has been made. 
But, then, it is said there is a want 
of harmony caused by the present ar- 
rangements of the Admiralty — that 
different members of the Department do 
not know what is going on, and that 
hence arise conflicting decisions and 
action. Now, I do not pretend that in 
every case in the many thousand trans- 
actions of the Admiralty no such incon- 
venience has occurred; but it is not the 
result of my changes. Indeed, on the 
contrary, I think I can show that those 
- inconveniencies existed formerly to a 
much greater degree than they do at 
present. I will only give a single illus- 
tration, although I can, if I choose, 
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bring forward a good many. In giving 
this illustration, I cannot help mention- 
ing well-known names; but I desire it 
to be clearly understood that I shall 
avoid raising any personal question 
whatever, especially as to the individuals 
with whom it was my misfortune to have 
certain differences during my tenure of 
office ; and I desire to thank my right 
hon. Friend for having avoided all re- 
ferences of that kind. But while I shall 
on the present occasion avoid alluding 
to those differences, yet if any hon. 
Member has any charges to make against 
me on the subject of those differences, 
and thinks fit to bring them before the 
House, I am prepared to meet him and 
to justify my conduct. The particular 
illustration of utter want of harmony to 
which I was about to allude is that of the 
resignation sent by Mr. Reed, not to me, 
but to my right hon. Friend; and as 
there is some novelty about it, perhaps 
the House will allow me to describe the 
affair at some length. In 1863 Mr. Reed 
was appointed Chief Constructor of the 
Navy by the Duke of Somerset. Well, 
towards the close of the year 1866 he 
applied for an increase of salary, un- 
doubtedly well-earned, and also for a 
grant of money. In passing, I may say 
I entirely sympathize with those hon. 
Gentlemen who advocate good salaries 
for the number of officers we really re- 
quire, rather than inadequate salaries 
for numbers whom we do not require. 
Well, after a preliminary discussion, in 
which my right hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Droitwich (Sir John Pakington) 
and others took part, Mr. Reed was 
informed on the 7th of February, 1867, 
that his statements and the reports upon 
them would receive the careful con- 
sideration of their Lordships. This care- 
ful consideration was so careful that 
it seems the matter was altogether for- 
gotten for more than a year, for my 
right hon. Friend on the 9th of April, 
1868, wrote this Minute—‘‘ Why are 
these papers which ought to have been 
settled 14 months ago brought up now?” 
I do not know why they were not; and 
yet this was the system under which 
everybody knew what was going on. 
Towards the end of the same month, 
Mr. Reed wrote to request the Secretary 
to the Admiralty to inform their Lord- 
ships that more than a year had elapsed 
since they intimated that they would give 
their attention to the case, and he ex- 
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pressed a hopethat itmight befurthercon- 
sidered. Well, three more months passed 
by, and, as nothing was done, Mr. Reed, 
in despair, resigned his office, and became 
a candidate for the borough of Pembroke. 
Two or three days afterwards he with- 
drew his resignation, and the Press was 
much surprised, and, indeed, puzzled, 
by the occurrence. For instance, on 
the 5th of August Zhe Times, discussing 
Mr. Reed’s resignation, and the reason 
of his returning to his office and giving 
up his candidature for Pembroke, made 
a very ingenious suggestion—namely, 
that it had something to do with turret- 
ships; that he had differed with the Ad- 
miralty, but that the Board preferred 
a quiet life to their own opinions. The 
real cause, however, was this—when 
Mr. Reed resigned towards the end of 
July the Board was very frightened, and 
passed a Minute at once to the effect 
that a letter should be written to the 
Treasury requesting that a considerable 
sum of money should be given to him. 
Upon this, Mr. Reed, to use his own 
words, said— 

“I foresaw and said that the Treasury might 
object, and that for this and other reasons I would 
preter to leave and’ go forward with my candida- 
ture. The Controller then told me that the First 
Lord of the Admiralty had seen the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, and that no objection would be 
made, Upon that assurance I acted, and but for 
that I should most certainly not have remained at 
the Admiralty and relinquished my Parliamentary 


prospects.” 

There is also on record a Minute by the 
Controller, saying that he told Mr. Reed 
nothing but what he was authorized by 
the Board to tell, and that Mr. Reed was 
fully justified in believing that the mat- 
ter was settled and the arrangement 
finally made. Accordingly, on the 5th of 
August, 1868, a letter was written to the 
Treasury to say that the Board of Admi- 
ralty thought Mr. Reed had established 
his claim, and to request that the sum of 
£5,000 should be paid to him. I do not 
know what part my right hon. Friend had 
in all this, but Mr. Reed, at any rate, 
was satisfied with the assurances given 
to him. Well, the thing went on; all 
August passed, all September passed, all 
October passed ; but at the end of Octo- 
ber, however, just before the General 
Election, he received a letter from the 
Treasury saying that their Lordships 
had considered the question, and must 
decline to allow the money. The House 
will imagine, therefore, in what frame of 
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mind Mr. Reed naturally was when I 
succeeded my right hon. Friend. About 
three months after the money had been 
clearly promised to Mr. Reed, that gen- 
tleman was told that the payment could 
not be allowed, and it is not to be won- 
dered at that he considered himself 
‘‘jockeyed.” It is true that a Minute was 
left for me by my predecessor, to the 
effect that Mr. Reed ought to have the 
money ; and as I was of the same opi- 
nion, I ultimately succeeded in obtaining 
itforhim. ButI think this is a very fair 
illustration of the manner in which, even 
under, forsooth, the perfect system of 
administration by Boards, utter confusion 
and misunderstanding arises, to my mind 
frequently in consequence of that system. 
Now I will pass to the main question. 
My right hon. Friend has done me the 
justice to say that from the first I was 
explicit as to the course of policy we 
proposed to adopt, and I must admit he 
has not charged me with having in the 
least degree departed from the principles 
which I laid down a few days after taking 
office. I can say with perfect sincerity 
that when I took office at the end of the 
year 1868, and determined to do my best 
to apply those principles which I have 
never hesitated to advocate in this House, 
I knew I was undertaking a most diffi- 
cult task, in which the chances were that 
I should not entirely succeed. I think 
my hon. Friend the Secretary to the Ad- 
miralty (Mr. Shaw-Lefevre), in a speech 
delivered in the country a short time ago, 
referred to the blasts, or gusts, which at 
the time were blowing through the De- 
partment at Whitehall. Judging from 
my own experience at Whitehall, that 
was a very moderate description of the 
state of affairsthere. My impression is, 
that for the last 10 or 12 years a per- 
petual cyclone has been blowing at 
Whitehall, and, unlike other cyclones, 
you are not even sure of a calm when 
you get into the middle of it. I 
say nothing as to the causes of these 
severe gales, but it has been said over 
and over again that there are two or 
three, if not five or six, parties in the 
building. That there were differences 
of opinion was patent to everyone, nor 
was it to be denied that we lived there 
in a sort of glass case, open to any 
amount of observation from without, 
and this fact was brought home to our 
minds, not in a very agreeable manner, 
pretty well from morning to night. I 
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was perfectly aware of that state of 
things; but nevertheless I was deter- 
mined to follow out in the Department 
the principles which had been advo- 
cated by naval reformers both in this 
House and out of it. The better or- 
ganization of the Department has been 
the subject of discussion frequently dur- 
ing the present generation, and two or 
three hon. Gentlemen who have pre- 
ceded me referred to these discussions. 
I will, myself, refer to one or two a little 
more in detail than has yet obtained. In 
doing so, however, I must say that I am 
sorry to detain the House by entering 
upon a history of the subject; but its 
importance must be my excuse. I will 
take as my starting point the reform 
effected in Admiralty administration in 
1832 by Sir James Graham, the wisdom 
of which, as far as it went, I entirely 
concur in, as will, I also think, my 
right hon. Friend; the state of things 
which existed before that date being such 
as would be intolerable at the present 
day. Before that time there were three 
Admiralty Boards in existence—the Ad- 
miralty Board proper, a Navy Board, and 
a Victualling Board—the resulting confu- 
sion and want of responsibility between 
these almost rival Boards being so great, 
that Parliament was at length obliged 
to step in and put an end to the system 
under which they existed. Sir James 
Graham, although he effected a great 
deal, failed to do all that was wanted, 
because in abolishing the Navy and the 
Victualling Boards he threw all their 
work upon the Admiralty Board, with- 
out perceiving that in all probability the 
latter would be overweighted, and that 
his plan would lead to exactly the evils 
which it was my duty to explain to the 
House on a former occasion as being in 
existence down to a recent period. He 
was duly warned of this by several 
of the then Members of this House, 
who, being thoroughly conversant with 
naval affairs, were fully entitled to 
speak upon the subject. Sir George 
Clerk, an undoubted authority on such 
matters, in criticizing the proposals in 
Sir James Graham’s Bill, pointed out 
that the Board of Admiralty would in- 
evitably be overburdened by the addi- 
tions they would make to its labours, 
. while responsibility, by being diffused 
over the whole Board, would not attach 
sufficiently to any one of its members. 
Sir Byam Martin, again, said that the 
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one marked vice of the proposed change 
was, that the Controller of the Navy was 
not placed upon the Board of Admiralty, 
and Sir George Cockburn and Mr. Goul- 
bourn used words which might almost 
be repeated in reference to the present 
debate. The former said that the plan 
would not secure the public service 
against mismanagement or against the 
waste of public money, because no Lord 
of the Admiralty per se could be made 
responsible under it. That is precisely 
what has been said of the whole system 
up to the present day. Mr. Goulbourn 
used language similar in its purport. 
Did not these warnings point exactly 
to the shortcomings of the old Admi- 
ralty system, which is now admitted 
by universal consent to have failed? My 
right hon. Friend the Member for 
Tyrone (Mr. Corry) has said that I did 
not exactly represent with accuracy Sir 
James Graham’s own opinions before 
the Megera Commission. What I stated 
in my evidence was, that Sir James 
Graham had used words to the effect 
that the Board would only work satis- 
factorily when it acted as little like a 
Board as possible. In this I was strictly 
accurate, and I have always been struck 
by Sir James Graham’s appreciation of 
the real difficulty of his own plan, and 
the extent to which it had been practically 
altered. However, for some years after 
1832 the controversy slept to a certain 
extent—or, at all events, it was not keen 
enough to come prominently forward 
until about 12 years ago; but from then 
down to the present time, both in and 
outside of the House, there has been a 
constant expression of opinion on the 
part of all naval reformers, that the 
system recently abolished was a bad one, 
and that a reform in a particular direc- 
tion ought to be made. It will be 
within the recollection of all hon. Mem- 
bers of this House who take an interest 
in naval affairs, that in 1861 a small 
book was published, entitled, Admiralty 
Administration ; its Faults and Defaults ; 
which, I believe, was written by Admiral 
Denman, and which expressed, I have 
reason to know, the feeling of a very large 
body of naval officers, who met more 
than once in consultation with hon. Mem- 
bers of this House, and whose views 
obtained a certain form and substance. 
The hon. Baronet the Member for Ports- 
mouth (Sir James Elphinstone) will re- 
collect all about the work, because his 
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name has been connected very intimately 
with it—in fact, he has endorsed a late 
edition of it with his authority. That 
book professed to express the feeling of 
the Navy as to the best way in which it 
could be administered, and it is singular 
how remarkably the recommendations 
contained in it tally with the reforms 
that have since been made. It advo- 
cated the appointment of a Minister pos- 
sessing complete responsibility for the 
administration of the affairs of the Admi- 
ralty, and it pointed out that to surround 
a Minister with a Board, none of the 
members of which were to incur indi- 
vidual responsibility, and to set them 
to manage a mass of heterogeneous mat- 
ter comprehending very many details, 
was the worst form of administration 
which could be adopted; and it further 
stated that collective responsibility was a 
cloak to cover blunders, and was destruc- 
tive to efficiency. It proposed as a re- 
medy for the then existing state of things 
the division of the Admiralty into three 
great departments; the first of which 
was to be under the control of a Captain 
General, comprising the management of 
the Fleet, discipline, manning, Reserves, 
Marine, and medical arrangements gene- 
rally; the second, under a Surveyor 
General, comprising contractors’ and 
engineers’ works, and the general ma- 
nagement of the dockyards; while the 
third was to be under civil control, in 
the shape of a Controller, with an 
Accountant General under him, compre- 
hending all matters of business con- 
nected with the purchase of naval stores. 
These three officers we now possess, but 
under different names. It was further 
suggested that there should be a sort of 
Naval Council, but not an executive one, 
which was to form a sort of standing 
Commission of Naval Inquiry. That is 
the nature of the proposal contained in 
the book to which I have alluded, and I 
shall show by-and-by, with regard to the 
exact business of the Board, how far we 
were right in the arrangement we made 
about that tripartite system—a system 
which, in my opinion, is thoroughly cal- 
culated to solve the question of the ad- 
ministration of the Admiralty. Upon 
this subject there were many interesting 
debates in Parliament, and I have gone 
carefully through them, and done my 
best to gather from them what was the 
general opinion at the time with regard 
to naval reform. In 1860, no less than 
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six Gentlemen spoke advocating such 
reform, but it is a remarkable fact that 
they all agreed in recommending one 
particular reform, which appears to have 
got into disgrace to-night—namely, that 
the Controller should be a member of 
the Board. Among the Gentlemen who 
gave that recommendation was, first of 
all, the right hon. Member for Droitwich, 
who said it would be a most excellent 
plan to have the Controller at the Board. 
Next came my hon. Friend the Member 
for Portsmouth, who thought the Con- 
troller the most important man at the 
Admiralty, and one who undoubtedly 
ought to be a member of the Board. 
Then Sir Charles Napier, Mr. Lindsay, 
my hon. Friend the Member for Water- 
ford (Mr. Osborne), once the Secretary 
to the Admiralty; and others, all, one 
after the other, pointed out, as the ex- 
press remedy for existing evils, the im- 
portance of having the Controller as a 
member of the Board. In the following 
year there was another naval debate, in 
which the right hon. Member for Droit- 
wich again took an active part, express- 
ing a still stronger opinion of the un- 
satisfactory position of the First Lord 
under the then existing system, and 
declaring it to be desirable that the con- 
stitution of the Board should be re-con- 
sidered, because it was inconsistent with 
the theory of Ministerial responsibility 
on which the House always acted. In 
1863 also there was another debate 
on the subject, in which Sir Henry 
Willoughby—always a great authority 
—said the first thing to be done was to 
make the Controller a member of the 
Board, and that instead of filtering his 
authority through another Lord, he 
should be made responsible. A very 
remarkable speech, and one that attracted 
considerable attention, was delivered in 
that debate by a naval officer of great 
promise, who had then recently entered 
the House, and who stated the cardinal 
defect of the Board of Admiralty, as 
then constituted, to be the want of re- 
sponsibility which pervaded not only the 
Board but every one of the branches of 
administration which it conducted ; that 
it was practically impossible to fix the 
responsibility on any one officer; that the 
officers who really did the practical work 
of the Admiralty were not responsible to 
the House or the public; that, to take as 
an instance the manning of the Navy, the 
natural course would be for somebody 
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to be directly responsible to the First 
Lord; that the First Sea Lord had the 
manning of the Navy in his department, 
but the whole Board took the responsi- 
bility ; and that the First Lord ought to 
have the power of putting his finger on 
the officer who was responsible, and of 
making his responsibility a reality. The 
distinguished officer who made those re- 
marks was the hon. and gallant Baronet 
the Member for Stamford (Sir John Hay). 
Those were his views then, and I am 
afraid he did not do much to carry them 
out during the two years and a-half that 
he was a member of the Board of Ad- 
miralty. The right hon. Member for 
Droitwich also repeated what he had 
said before as to the constitution of the 
Board, and spoke of the absence of that 
concentrated responsibility which he held 
to be essential to the fulfilment of the 
duties of a department. I am not 
charging my right hon. Friend with any 
inconsistency in this, as he has never 
concealed his objections to administra- 
tion by a Board, though he had not, I 
presume, time to abolish it when he was 
in office. Again, my hon. Friend the 
Member for Portsmouth said that under 
the existing constitution of the Admiralty 
it was perfectly impossible to carry on 
naval affairs with any degree of satis- 
faction. I think I have quoted enough 
to show what was undoubtedly at that 
time the almost unanimous opinion of 
naval reformers both out of this House 
and in this House in regard to the Board 
of Admiralty. Well, during those 10 
years, from 1859 to 1869, is there any- 
body here who, not looking just at the 
purposes of the present occasion, but 
really exercising some little effort of 
memory, will doubt that the administra- 
tion of the Admiralty was thoroughly 
objected to, criticized, and I would say 
condemned by public opinion in every 
direction? My right hon. Friend has 
said that the Board of Admiralty was 
unpopular on account of its exercise of 
patronage. Well, I may be wrong, but 
I had the honour to administer the affairs 
of the Admiralty for two years, and I 
never heard any word or any suspicion 
as to any difficulty in exercising patron- 
age. 1 do not for a moment claim 
to have exercised that patronage better 
than other people, although I did my 
best; but 1 never knew of any doubt, 
to speak of, being expressed that the 
patronage was exercised for the good of 
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the service, and with fairness to the offi- 
cers. I do not remember any considerable 
criticism outside of the office even among 
those officers of the service who, as my 
right hon. Friend said, are able to 
grumble, and who do occasionally exer- 
cise the privilege of grumbling. I cer- 
tainly did my utmost to reduce their power 
of grumbling, because, by the arrange- 
ments we made, we so prospectively re- 
duced the list of officers on shore that they 
would be at sea during the better part 
of their time, and would have no leisure 
for grumbling. The greatest provoca- 
tive of grumbling is the leaving officers 
idle on shore during the most active 
years of life. I doubt, then, whether 
the cause of the criticisms passed upon 
the Admiralty was connected either with 
the exercise of patronage, or with the 
subject of shipbuilding. Certainly there 
has been a good deal of sparring on the 
question of shipbuilding; but the keen- 
ness of that controversy exists more 
among naval architects, and among 
scientific men and shipbuilders, than 
among the naval profession generally, 
and I cannot think that anyone with an 
average good memory would represent 
that under the old system at the Admi- 
ralty everything was couleur de rose, and 
free from all grumbling except as to 
patronage and shipbuilding. This for- 
getfulness of former discussions about 
the Board is very like what happened 
about the turret system. Until the un- 
fortunate loss of the Captain, some 18 
months ago, there was no other opinion 
proclaimed from one end of the king- 
dom to the other, but that the Admi- 
ralty had shown themselves very want- 
ing in their duty in not sufficiently re- 
cognizing the merits of that system. 
Nay, up to within a very few days of 
that sad disaster, I myself, my col- 
leagues, and those who preceded me, 
were the subject of attack in every quar- 
ter; we were held up as old women, 
because we had not appreciated the 
glorious results of the experience gained 
as to the turret system; but a fortnight 
later we were as violently assailed for 
exactly the opposite reason, because we 
had hastily taken up a wrong principle. 
That is an illustration of the rapidity with 
which, in these matters, people forget 
what passed a short time before. So, 
after having all used one language as to 
the administration of the Admiralty, a 
few months elapse, something is done 
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to carry out the principles which every- 
body has advocated, and then all at once 
the public turns round, and we find 
people both in and out of this House 
forgetting all their former declarations 
of opinion. My right hon. Friend on 
this point gave us the old stereotyped 
argument in favour of everything that is 
and that was. He told us that under 
the Board of Admiralty the greatness 
of England had reached its present 
height. Well, I thought we had got rid 
of that style of argument some time ago. 
That was the old defence for rotten 
boroughs, and for all the abuses swept 
away during the last 40 years. It was 
alwaysurged that England had flourished 
so exceedingly under those abuses—in 
spite of them I should rather say— 
that it would be a pity to touch them. 
I was sorry to find my right hon. Friend 
condescending to a kind of reasoning 
hardly worthy of the atmosphere of the 
present House of Commons. However, 
the views of naval reformers having been 
those which I have described, what did we 
do at the commencement of 1869, whenthe 
present Government succeeded to office ? 
On this point, perhaps, I ought to repeat 
here what I stated to the Dlegera Com- 
mission, because so much unaccountable 
misapprehension, as it appears to me, 
has arisen in the public mind on the 
subject of the Minute with reference to 
the change made at the Admiralty. It 
seems to be generally assumed that this 
change was effected solely by myself; 
that my colleagues were in no way 
parties to it; and that they reserved, as 
it were, a sort of right of objecting to it 
afterwards if necessary. The facts are 
perfectly plain, and they appear in the 
documents themselves. The present Go- 
vernment came into office about the 6th 
or the 8th of December. Before the 
Board ‘of Admiralty was formally con- 


stituted about a fortnight passed away.. 


During that fortnight I was in constant 
communication with those who were to 
be my colleagues, and we carefully con- 
sidered the principles and the details of 
the new mode of conducting business. 
On the very first day that we assumed 
office my Minute was formally laid be- 
fore the Board, received their approval, 
and, then, having been converted into 
an Order in Council, became, as has been 
said, the charter of the new arrange- 
ments at the Admiralty. It is important 
to observe this, for during the whole 
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of the year 1869 we worked exclusively 
under the arrangements as to individual 
responsibility, and the departmental sys- 
tem, as it is popularly called; and none 
of my colleagues, either directly or indi- 
rectly, testified in the slightest degree 
any doubt either as to the operation of 
that system, or as to their having been 
parties to it when first introduced. 
Under that system, indeed, the principal 
officers of the Admiralty had a consider- 
able increase of their salaries, corre- 
sponding to the increase in their duties. 
Unfortunately, however, at the begin- 
ning of the following year, the system of 
naval retirement decided upon under the 
new order of things was not approved 
by a colleague, who thereupon discovered 
that the old Board system would be more 
convenient, inasmuch as he might pos- 
sibly then have had an opportunity of dis- 
cussing it at the Board, although it did 
not come within his department. This 
was the origin of the doubt thrown upon 
the working of the system, and in sup- 
port of it the gentleman in question 
gave evidence before the Duke of Somer- 
set’s Committee to the effect that he was 
so little burdened with work that he 
could well give an hour and a-half a 
day to the discussion of naval matters. 
The next thing was, that a difficulty arose 
on the other side of the Department in 
consequence of my having decided, with 
the very best intentions, and perfect suc- 
cess, upon taking the victualling yards 
and hospitals from under the control of 
post-captains and placing them under 
civilian and medical control respectively. 
In this I had the first difference with 
my most important naval adviser—al- 
most the only one I ever had—and 
upon this the doubt as to the expediency 
of resorting to departmental, instead of 
Board, management became fixed in his 
mind; as he was doubtful whether I 
could have carried out the reform if I 
had had to face four naval officers at a 
Board, instead of two heads of the Naval 
Department. Besides, I must admit that 
the system of departmental, as opposed 
to Board control, is not popular with the 
upper branches of the service. It is, I 
believe, popular with the middle of the 
service, and that the junior captains and 
the ranks below are in favour of it. 
Sir Sydney Dacres gave an excellent 
reason for the preference for the old sys- 
tem among the upper branches of the 
service. He said they liked four Sir 
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Sydney Dacres instead of one. [Mr. 
Corry: Hear, hear!] Of course, they 
would. It was quite natural they should 
prefer to have four such appointments 
open to the profession. Moreover, 
though it was all very well to have re- 
sponsibility when things went smoothly, 
it was not quite so pleasant when un- 
popularity had to be faced. And it 
was very convenient for those who ad- 
ministered to be able to shelter them- 
selves behind the Board, so as to be 
able to say to a critical friend—‘ Yes, 
my dear fellow, I agree with all you 
say, but you see it was the Board, and 
not I, who decided on this course.” 
But that was the very reason why I 
objected to administration by a Board, 
for although it was satisfactory to the 
single member of the Board thus to 
shield himself, the principle was bad. 
It was an unsound system which al- 
lowed those who administered a great 
public Department to shirk responsi- 
bility. With personal and direct respon- 
sibility, things were done with greater 
promptness and more efficiency than 
with divided and general responsibility. 
In one respect, however, I think the 
plan has been tried under some dis- 
advantages—namely, that though no 
gentlemen could have done their duty 
more thoroughly than my colleagues, 
Lord John Hay and Captain Willes, yet 
the system might have been launched 
more successfully if one, at least, of 
them had been of higher rank; but 
my First Sea Lord was a full admiral, 
and Lord John Hay and Captain Willes 
were post captains. Again, some have 
charged me with having reduced or 
eliminated the naval element in the 
Board. I have taken some trouble to 
look back to see what ground there 
was for that charge, and I find that 
whereas 12 years ago there were only 
six or seven sailors at Whitehall, in my 
time there were eight, including four 
admirals and four senior captains. It 
is true that the number of naval Lords 
was less; but several additional naval 
appointments have been made within 
the last 12 or 20 years, such as the 
Director of Naval Ordnance, and the 
Director of Transports. Then, again, 
we have been told that the present 
system does not afford opportunity for 
sufficient discussion among the offi- 
cers at the Admiralty. I have never 
deprecated the existence of a consultative 
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Board. On the contrary, I regard it as 
very valuable, and if the evidence given 
before the Duke of Somerset’s Committee 
proves anything, it proves that I consulted 
its members too much. Accordingly, 
when I was at the Admiralty, what I did 
was to consult frequently with all those 
persons who were concerned in the ques- 
tion I had under consideration, whether 
they were members of the Board or 
heads of Departments; and I greatly 
prefer this to passing everything under 
the review of a Board, both on the score 
of responsibility and of the saving of 
time. I had the misfortune in 1864 to 
sit for two and even three hours a-day 
as a junior member of the Board, dis- 
cussing questions which concerned, on 
the average, two or three members only. 
The time of the rest was fairly wasted. 
My whole experience, therefore, has 
convinced me that, although it is well 
to have a Board whose opinion on 
great questions—such, as for instance, 
novel plans of construction—may be 
sought, yet to occupy a Board, partly 
comprised of sailors and partly of civil- 
ians, with all the details which en- 
gage the attention of the Department, is 
sheer waste of time. It was predicted 
in 1832 that this system of Board ad- 
ministration would fail; all naval re- 
formers since showed that it was fail- 
ing, and by 1869 it was clear that it 
had failed. Having now stated what 
I think is good in the new system, I 
will now criticize it, and say where it 
can be reformed. I know there are 
official and constitutional reasons that 
make it convenient that, when a change 
of Government takes place, the new Mi- 
nister should have the power of re-ap- 
pointing the Board. But, as a matter 
of administration, I should like to see 
either the First Sea Lord, or two of the 
three Sea Lords, and certainly the Con- 
troller, permanent officers, with a per- 
manent head of the financial depart- 
ment, though not one that would in any 
way interfere with the supremacy of the 
Parliamentary Secretary. As to the Con- 
troller, it would, in my opinion, be a 
serious mistake—and I trust my right 
hon. Friend the present First Lord does 
not entertain the project—it would be a 
grave error to interpose between the First 
Lord and the Controller of the Navy a 
naval officer, by whatever title he may be 
called. That is my opinion, and I will ven- 
ture to say that nine-tenths of the Mem- 
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bers of this House who interest them- 
selves in the question have always been 
of that opinion. The supreme manage- 
ment of the shipbuilding department 
should be in the hands of the officer who 
is immediately responsible to the Minis- 
ter, and should not be filtered through a 
second officer. There is another sugges- 
tion that has been made with respect to 
the constitution of the Admiralty. I do 
not think that I can see any disadvantage 
in the substitution of another Lord of the 
Admiralty for the gentleman who holds 
the post of chief of the Staff. I think it 
might be for the interest of the service, 
as tending to the avoidance of some 
difficulties of procedure, if the experi- 
ment were tried; and if the right hon. 
Gentleman finds that such an arrange- 
ment works well he will have my support 
in carrying it out, when the Estimates 
come before us. Now, I come to an- 
other part of the constitution of the Ad- 
miralty at the time I had the honour 
to belong to it. I refer to the arrange- 
ments of the Secretariat. Let me say 
that this portion of the reform we in- 
tended to carry out was necessarily the 
last to be undertaken, and when I had 
the misfortune to be incapacitated for 
the performance of the duties of my 
office, the Secretariat was left in a more 
unsatisfactory state than any other de- 
partment. You cannot bring together 
in a single day these eight or nine 
outlying departments from Somerset 
House and other parts of London. 
And when the departments were got 
together under one roof, you could not 
get the Secretariat in perfect working 
order all at once. The consequence was, 
that at the time when I had to leave my 
office the contemplated reforms were very 
far from being completed. But my right 
hon. Friend (Mr. Corry) makes a mis- 
take in giving his version of what I 
have said with respect to Mr. Romaine, 
and the former arrangements of the 
Admiralty. What I said was, that be- 
tween the month of December, 1868, 
and Midsummer, 1869, Mr. Romaine, 
was the Secretary to the Admiralty, and 
carried out the arrangements intrusted 
to him with remarkable vigour and suc- 
cess. That is to say, Mr. Romaine did 
very perfectly the work he had to do, 
and there was no misunderstanding, as 
has been described in Mr. Lushington’s 
sensational evidence. My right hon. 
Friend has given some statistics with 
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respect to the economy of the change 
instituted under my direction. He says 
that the Admiralty of the present time 
are employing more clerks than—[ Mr. 
Corry: More clerks and writers. |—more 
clerk and writers—I beg your pardon— 
than were employed at the end of 1868. 
That is a question which the Secretary 
to the Admiralty will probably answer 
presently. It is one which I cannot deal 
with off-hand ; but, so far as I have seen 
the figures, they do not in the least tally 
with the calculations. On the contrary, 
there is a considerable reduction in the 
number of the officers employed. Now, 
Sir, as to the questions of registry and 
record. The state of things is this— 
the old system at the Admiralty proper 
was a very perfect one in some respects, 
and contributed to the rapid transaction 
of business; but it had the great vice 
that there was no inward registry what- 
ever until I took office in 1869. The 
consequence was that if a letter came 
in and was lost within a certain number 
of days you never could be certain 
whom to charge with it. Six months 
after I took office, therefore, I appointed 
a committee, consisting of the then Con- 
troller of the Navy, the hon. Member 
for the Border Burghs, and the present 
Permanent Secretary to the Admiralty, 
to revise thoroughly the system of the 
Secretariat ; and they recomended an en- 
tirely altered system—one of which I will 
undertake to say my right hon. Friend 
would, in some respects, have totally dis- 
approved. I was, however, very un- 
willing to override the decision of a com- 
mittee of officers in whom I had such en- 
tire confidence, and I adopted a compro- 
mise, by which the new system was to 
be tried in certain of the offices, and 
a modification of the old system was to 
be tried in others. I wrote a Minute, 
which is still in existence, and in which 
I directed that the question should be 
brought up again after the experiment 
had been tried for 12 months. That was 
at the end of 1869, and in 1870 I should 
have been in a position, had I been able 
to retain my office, to decide between 
the two, and to have introduced a uni- 
form and approved system of registry in 
the whole service. Let me here get rid 
of an impression that seems to exist in 
some quarters that the Megera inquiry 
has resulted in a condemnation of some 
change I made in this respect. That 
inquiry has clearly brought out two most 
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unmistakeable errors in connection with 
the former system of registering papers. 
At the time when the ship was under- 
going repair at Woolwich, long before 
my time, there was in New Street a 
separate steam department, which dealt 
with engine questions; and, as the iron- 
work involved in the repair of the 
Megera was done in the engine factory 
at Woolwich, from the lack of iron ship- 
wrights at that port, the records came 
to the steam department. The conse- 
quence was that this particular Paper in 
connection with the Meg@ra, when she 
was repaired at Woolwich, instead of 
going as it ought to have gone to the Con- 
troller’s department, went to the steam 
department, and was buried there. The 
second error was a telegram upon which 
a great deal depended, as to the dura- 
tion of employment of the Megera, and 
which telegram was sent from Woolwich 
to the Secretary’s department at White- 
hall, and thence to the First Sea Lord, 
who dealt with it, and it did not go to 
the Controller. Such a misfortune could 
not have happened had the reforms I 
contemplated been carried out, for one of 
the first steps in the scheme was to centre 
the control of the Dockyards in a single 
office. Since the reforms we effected, 
any confusion between the jurisdiction 
of the First Sea Lord and the Controller 
is impossible, although it might easily 
have occurred under the old system, and, 
therefore, the blots hit in this respect in 
the Megera Commission refer to a former 
state of things, and not to the reformed 
system. I may mention, in reference to 
this subject, to show the necessity for 
exercising that degree of strict supervi- 
sion over the records and papers of the 
office which the changes recommended 
to me do not enforce, that, having to 
appear before the Iegera Commission, 
I was very anxious to see a certain docu- 
ment, and the right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Goschen) was good enough to allow 
me to have access to the Papers in his 
Department; but the particular docu- 
ment which I desired to see could not be 
found ; and it is only within the last few 
days that it has been discovered that it 
was taken away, with others, by a gen- 
tleman who had ceased 18 months ago 
to be a member of the Department, and 
who, after having kept it for some time, 
had handed it over to another gentle- 
man, also not, during the last 12 months, 
a member of the Department, who, after 
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keeping it for six months, had returned 
it to the Admiralty Office. That is an in- 
stance of the care that ought to be taken 
in the mechanical arrangements as to the 
record of papers. On this subject my 
right hon. Friend (Mr. Corry) stated that 
Mr. Lushington, in his evidence before 
the Commission, said that a revolu- 
tion ought to be made in certain parts 
of the Admiralty, but he forgot to in- 
form us that Mr. Lushington had used 
that word in reference to the abolition of 
the Board, and not in the sense which my 
right hon. Friend would have wished us 
to have understood it. With regard 
to Mr. Lushington himself, I must at 
once say that 1 appointed him; that I 
am solely responsible for that appoint- 
ment; and that if for any reason what- 
ever anybody casts any blame upon 
me in respect of it I must bear it. If 
the appointment was an unsuccessful 
one, I know that it will reflect upon 
my reputation as a man of business, 
but that I cannot help. I appointed 
him, after a careful inquiry, upon the re- 
commendation of his predecessor ; he is 
a man of the highest character, of emi- 
nence in his profession, and of great 
intelligence. I must remind the House 
that there are but few persons who are 
suited for the office, and that within the 
last 15 years a gentleman of the highest 
eminence was appointed to fill it, and 
that such appointment did not turn out 
a success. If Mr. Lushington has not 
appreciated the great importance of his 
position, and the necessity there was 
that he should carry out to the full the 
instructions which I gave him, and which 
I detailed before the Meg@ra Commission, 
I can only express my sincere regret 
that he should have done so. I ought 
to offer my greatest apology in this mat- 
ter to himself, because I took him away 
from an office which was nearly a sine- 
cure, and which was almost of the same 
value as the one he now holds, and from 
a profitable private practice, in order to 
give him a hard-worked and badly-paid 
office. I regret exceedingly the remarks 
affecting him which I have read in the 
public Press, and I repeat that upon 
myself all the blame of his appointment 
must fall. Turning to the subject of 
the dockyards and their superintendence 
by the Controller, I may say that I lis- 
tened to the speech of the hon. Member 
for Hastings (Mr. T. Brassey) with great 
interest, and that with many of his re- 
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commendations I cordially agree. In the 
first place, I fully admit, and I think 
that my right hon. Friend will agree 
with me upon the fact that the Control- 
ler’s office is under-manned. The ar- 
rangements respecting the Controller’s 
office were very carefully considered by 
me, in conjunction with the late Control- 
ler and the late Chief Constructor, and 
I was ready to appoint an assistant if 
they had required it ; and I still think 
that such an appointment should be made. 
With regard to the engineer’s depart- 
ment, I do not think that we made a 
mistake in bringing it under the control 
of the Constructor of the Navy. I also 
agree with the hon. Member as to the 
insufficiency of the salary paid to the 
engineer under the Constructor; and I 
should like to see it raised. The fact is 
that, in my opinion, we give all our 
professional officers too small salaries. 
There are, doubtless, many Government 
departments where there is a redun- 
dancy of officials, whose numbers might 
be reduced with advantage; but, at 
the same time, the majority of our 
great engineer officers are underpaid, 
and I trust that my right hon. Friend 
(Mr. Goschen) will be able to persuade 
the House that it is for the ddvantage 
of the public service that some of these 
salaries should be raised. As regards 
the dockyards, I am entirely at issue with 
my right hon. Friend opposite. We did 
what we could in the right direction in 
spite of the most determined opposition 
both in and out of this House, although 
the officers at Whitehall supported us 
in effecting the changes. I believe that 
the expression I have used is a sound 
one—namely, that in all dockyards there 
should be, either under or not under a 
naval officer, a civilian manager, who 
should be an engineer, and who should 
manage the engineering and the civilian 
business of the dockyard. In using the 
word ‘ engineer,” I mean such a pro- 
fessional manager as would be found 
at the head of first-class engineer- 
ing works. As I have said before, | 
we did our best in that direction—we 
combined in one person the master 
shipwright, the master engineer, and 
the storekeeper, putting an assistant for 
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doubt that you will be able to obtain | 
competent professional persons to place | 
at the head of these establishments if 
you will give them adequate salaries; | 
and I hope my right hon. Friend at the ' 
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head of the Admiralty will, whatever 
names he may think fit to use, persist 
in carrying out the plan. I do not 
think that I need detain the House 
longer upon these points of detail, further 
than to remark that we have done our 
best to place at the heads of the other 
establishments, such as the hospitals, 
persons who are responsible for their 
management. I will say one word as to 
the general result. We have all heard 
pretty well of the criticisms which have 
been addressed to the details of our 
office arrangements. But is that all the 
work that the Admiralty has done in the 
last three years ; is that all the work—for 
it is not my business to speak of what 
has been done in the last year—that has 
been done in the two years when [ 
was responsible for that great Depart- 
ment ? My right hon. Friend the 
Member for Droitwich, in his evidence 
before the Committee in 186i, spoke 
very pointedly indeed of the difficulty 
which he found when he was' at the 
head of the Board of Admiralty in 
carrying out great improvements, and of 
the embarrassment in which he found 
himself, through the necessity of con- 
ciliating the opinions of the four naval 
officers who advised him. I quite agree 
with him, and I will say this—that 
I believe we could not have carried 
out any reasonable proportion of the 
very large reforms which we effected 
during those two years had we been 
hampered by that system, the evils of 
which he pointed out so very much better 
than I am able to do. Is it nothing that, 
by the admission of all persons, except, 
I believe, individual critics here and 
there, we added very much to the effi- 
ciency of the Fleet during those two 
years, in respect of reforms which had 
been long discussed, but had not been 
adopted? For instance, can anyone 
doubt that by keeping our Fleet at sea 
—and that was the cardinal point of our 
policy—we have greatly added to the 
efficiency of our Fleet; or that the 
Flying Squadron, in spite of criticism, 
is an immense improvement and addition 
to the efficiency of our Navy; or that 
the bringing out of our Coastguard 
every year has given us an additional 
squadron, and very great efficiency ? 
Why, in respect of drill and other mat- 
ters connected with those changes, enor- 
mous reforms have been effected which 
have made the efficiency of the English 
Fleet the admiration of foreign countries. 
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And let me remind the House of one 
point on which our changes have been 
such as neither my right hon. Friend 
nor any of his Colleagues would have 
ventured to carry out. We compelled 
every seaman to take his turn at sea, 
instead of loitering for years, perhaps 
for three-fourths of his service, in har- 
bour. With respect to the Coastguard, 
that most difficult subject, we have been 
most successful. We have improved 
the inspection of the Coastguard; we 
weeded out the inefficients; we required 
them all to take their turn in service, and 
we have raised their qualification. Is it 
likely that all these reforms, or anything 
like these reforms, could have been car- 
ried out under the previous system? I 
have unfortunately been subjected to 
a great deal of criticism for the plan 
of naval retirement. It has, to my 
cost, irritated half-a-dozen individual 
officers who are affected by it, and in 
trifling points here and there it may 
be doubtless improved. But I regard, 
and shall regard to the last day of 
my life, that general plan of naval pro- 
motion and retirement as a great and 
successful reform of the system from be- 
ginning to end. It dealt uniformly and 
equally with all classes of officers in 
Her Majesty’s service; it got rid of in- 
finite abuses which existed in former 
days; and when it is brought into final 
operation, and the wise amendments, in 
detail, of my right hon. Friend have 
borne fruit, you will have a service con- 
tented, well employed, in which all this 
grumbling of which we have heard so 
much will practically be at an end—a 
service in which every one, from flag 
officer down to lieutenant, will be at sea 
as long as he wishes. That reform, 
too, I humbly think, would have been 
found quite impracticable with the pre- 
sence of four co-equal naval officers 
at the Admiralty Board. Again, I 
hope my right hon. Friend at the head 
of the Admiralty will be able to carry 
out, in accordance with the recom- 
mendations of the Committees which I 
appointed two years ago, improvements 
with regard to training of officers, to 
the strengthening of Reserves, to the 
victualling and accounts of the Fleet. 
All these we initiated, and I do not 
grudge him the pleasure of giving effect 
to them. But we did not confine our- 
selves to material reforms affecting our 
sailors. I know something of the diffi- 
culties experienced at the Board of Ad- 
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miralty in such matters as improvements 
in the religious interests of the men; 
and I look back with intense satisfaction 
to what we did, putting an end, I hope, 
to the complaints which from year to 
year were made both here and else- 
where. As to the dockyards, whatever 
evil there may be in their organiza- 
tion, we have reduced their number and 
concentrated them, and got a better 
system to work. We have also greatly 
improved the pay of a considerable 
number of men in the dockyards. And 
if I may touch on the present occasion 
such a question as economy—which I am 
sorry to say is not quite so popular as it 
used to be in former years—I think it is 
something to have established, even in 
the opinion of my right hon. Friend, a 
better system of financial control, and to 
have satisfied even the Lords Committee 
that we had introduced reforms in the 
superintendence and the purchase of 
naval stores. And, perhaps, the House 
will not think it nothing that, whereas 
the net average expenditure for the 
Navy in the two years before we took 
office was just upon £11,000,000, it 
has been since, on the average, just upon 
£9,000,000. I do not think it is nothing 
that in fhe three years in which the 
present Government have been in office a 
saving of more than £5,000,000 has thus 
been effected. I apologize to the House 
for having detained them so long. My 
statement would have been much shorter 
if I had spoken only on my own ac- 
count ; for, whatever may have been once 
the case, I have no longer any official 
ambition to serve or to promote. But I 
believe, and I have always believed, 
that the reforms which I did my utmost 
to carry out in the beginning of 1869, 
and till the time when I was disabled 
from active work, were in accordance 
with the wish of this House ; were in 
harmony with the views of naval re- 
formers outside, and will be appreciated 
by the country. I have not entirely 
succeeded—no man can expect to succeed 
who undertakes so great a task; but the 
success is as great as I ever anticipated, 
and I confidently believe that in the end 
it will be recognized. 

Lorv HENRY LENNOX: Sir, the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Pontefract has claimed with great jus- 
tice the indulgence of the House while 
he took some little time to explain and 
excuse the alterations which he made in 
the constitution of the Board of Admi- 
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ralty in 1869. The right hon. Gentle- 
man also alluded in feeling terms, to his 
absence from our debates during the last 
Session. Now, though it was my duty 
on several occasions during his absence 
to allude to him, both the House and the 
country well know that I never lost an 
opportunity of stating my sympathy with 
the right hon. Gentleman, and of ex- 
pressing my hope of seeing him restored 
to Parliament. The right hon. Gentle- 
man, and several other hon. Members, 
this evening have, however, taken a 
course which, I think, is very unfortu- 
nate for the subject we have in hand; for 
hon. Members ‘have risen one after an- 
other, to say that as the evidence upon 
which the Report of the Megara Com- 
mission is founded is not in the hands of 
the House, it will not be wise to discuss 
that question, and yet, one after another, 
they have all fallen into the trap laid for 
them by that Report. The subject, in 
fact, has been discussed more or less 
fully in every speech which has been 
made this evening. I, as an humble 
Member of this House and perfectly in- 
dependent, also like the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, having no personal or political 
ambition to serve, do feel that it is a very 
great hardship that instead of copies of 
evidence upon such an important subject 
as that being circulated among all hon. 
Members of the House only a few copies 
should be printed and circulated among a 
few favoured Members. [‘‘ Hear, hear!”’ 
Mr. Goscuen dissented. } The right hon. 

entleman the First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty shakes his head. I understood 
from the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Pontefract and from the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Tyrone 
that, by the courtesy of the First Lord, 
a copy of the evidence was given to each 
of them. I believe the hon. Member 
for Lincoln (Mr. Seely) will corroborate 
that statement. 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, the evidence had 
not been printed forthe private use of afew 
favoured Members. The fact was, that 
the two copies which were issued in the 
first instance for the use of himself and 
that of his hon. Friend the Secretary to 
the Admiralty were lent to the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Pontefract, 
and the right hon. Gentleman opposite 
(Mr. Corry). Afterwards, 25 copies had 
been delivered by the printers. One of 
those copies he forwarded that after- 
noon to the noble Lord himself, and he 
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had sent the remaining copies to those 
hon. Gentlemen who took an interest in 
naval affairs. 

Lorp HENRY LENNOX: Thanking 
the right hon. Gentleman for his cour- 
teous explanation, I beg his pardon if I 
said that copies were printed for certain 
favoured Members. What I meant was, 
that it is extremely inconvenient that in 
a case of this great importance copies 
should be sent, by the courtesy of the 
right hon. Gentleman, to five or six fa- 
voured individuals in the House, who 
thereby obtain a great advantage over 
the other hon. Members in the discussion 
of this question. [‘‘ Hear! ef The rea- 
son I say this is, that the Commission 
appointed to inquire into the loss of the 
Megera by no means confined themselves 
to that question, but took voluminous 
evidence, and reported in paragraphs 
their opinion upon the very subject which 
forms the staple of the Motion of my 
right hon. Friend the Member forTyrone. 
And upon that point I should like to 
make a remark with regard to the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Ponte- 
fract. I admit that he is entitled to in- 
dulgence ; but I must remind him that 
he has had a very extensive meed of in- 
dulgence given to him by the Royal 
Commission, for he was allowed to read 
a very bulky and elaborate defence—so 
far as defence could be made—of those 
changes which were made in 1869, and 
which, according to public rumours, are 
about to undergo great alteration. This 
question of Admiralty Board adminis- 
tration formed the subject of inquiry by 
a Select Committee in ‘‘ another place” 
last Session. On that occasion, the hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary to the Treasury 
(Mr. Baxter), who had been Secretary to 
the Admiralty under the new system, 
was examined as to the working of that 
system. But neither of the Gentlemen 
who had the honour of being Secretaries 
to the Admiralty under the old system— 
neither my noble Relative, Lord Clarence 
Paget, nor myself—were called before 
that Committee, or got an opportunity 
of explaining the working of the Secre- 
tariat under the old system. I wish to 
remind the House that during a consider- 
able period I was Secretary to the Ad- 
miralty, and at that time the Admiralty 
had no bed of roses; because the Go- 
vernment was then in a decided minority, 
and the hon. Member for Lincoln (Mr. 
Seely) had not as yet had the kindness 
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to transfer his private secretary to the 
services of the Admiralty at Whitehall. 
The result was, that we were subject to 
an incessant fire of interminable figures; 
but I am happy to find from the speech 
of the hon. Member that those figures 
have now nearly come to an end, because 
to-night we had from him only two of the 
staple complaints—the one with regard to 
the anchors, and the other to the gun- 
boats. Both points have been argued 
so often that I will not now dwell upon 
them ; on both we have had the approval 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Pontefract ; and with regard to the 
building of gunboats, that of the experi- 
enced Member for the Tower Hamlets 
(Mr. Samuda). [Mr. Curzpers: I said 
nothing about anchors.] I mentioned 
the hon. Member for Lincoln. I do not 
mean that the right hon. Member for 
Pontefract approved the sale of the 
anchors, but I do say that he approved 
the anchors which we bought, and which 
were the subject of severe criticism on 
the part of the hon. Member for Lincoln. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Pontefract began his defence this 
evening by an accusation against the 
late Board of Admiralty. He said— 

“All you on the other side, and the country 
generally, charged the Admiralty under the new 
regulations with this—that there was a want of 
information among the members of the Board at 
Whitehall of what was going on. But to prove to 
you that this want of information was not con- 
fined to the present system, I will give one par- 
ticular case which happened under thie late Ad- 
miralty, and you will see how little they knew 
what was doing upon a question of some im- 
portance.” 


Well, Ihave not had the same oppor- 
tunity of going to the Admiralty and ob- 
taining information as the right hon. 
Gentleman, and therefore I must speak 
from memory. But with respect to Mr. 
Reed, and the sum of money which he 
claimed, and which I always believed to 
be his due for economizing labour in 
the building of iron-clads, there was no 
want of information whatever, and no 
illustration could be less apt than the 
one proposed. In the first place, Mr. 
Reed’s application had nothing to do 
with the daily working of the Depart- 
ment; and secondly, every member of 
the Board was cognizant that Mr. Reed 
. had made the application. But hon. 
Gentlemen all know that there are good 
and bad times for making applications, 
and when a Government comes into office 
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and finds matters in an unfavourable 
state, and has to ask the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer for a large sum, that 
right hon. Gentleman is not supposed to 
be in a good humour to listen to other 
demands, which, however just, do not 
absolutely lead to the increase of the 
naval power of the country. The real 
fact, however, was as I have said, every 
member of the Board knew of Mr. Reed’s 
application, and wished it to be granted, 
but it hung up for weeks or months. 

Mr. CHILDERS : I read the Minute 
of my right hon. Friend (Mr. Corry), 
who said this application ought to have 
been brought up 14 months ago. 

Lorp HENRY LENNOX: When 
Mr. Reed made his application my right 
hon. Friend (Mr. Corry) was not First 
Lord of the Admiralty. The right hon. 
Member for Droitwich was then First 
Lord. But if that is the only instance 
of want of information which the right 
hon. Gentleman has been able to adduce, 
he has made out a very poor case indeed. 
For the one case which the right hon. 
Gentleman brings forward I can adduce 
many on the other side. When the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Droit- 
wich left office, and we were left without 
a First Lord, there were no fewer than 
four members of the Board, every one 
of whom, from intimate knowledge 
of the naval administration, would at 
two days’ notice, have been able to bring 
forward the Estimates. It happened to 
fall to my lot to do so, because I hap- 
pened to be second in position ; but if 
either of my colleagues had a seat in 
this House, they would, from frequent 
discussions at the Board, have been just 
as well able as I was to announce to the 
House of Commons the administrative 
policy of the Admiralty of that day. I 
will ask the right hon. Gentleman op- 
posite (Mr. Childers), whether the pre- 
sent Secretary to the Treasury, who at 
that time was Secretary to the Admi- 
ralty, was in a position, had he been 
called upon at two days’ notice, to make 
a statement of the policy of the Admi- 
ralty, under which he served? The 
right hon. Gentleman, wishing to show 
that there was no want of information 
or concert under the new system at the 
Admiralty, made a most unfortunate 
allusion to the scheme of naval retire- 
ment, and he was still more unfortunate 
in the latter part of his speech, when he 
alluded to it as an instance of the tri- 
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umphant success of his policy. But we 
have already been obliged to amend that 
scheme, because it was found to work 
so ill, and so diametrically opposite to 
what was expected from it. d when 
the right hon. Gentleman talks of the 
perfect knowledge that exists under the 
system he established, I have nothing to 
do but to refer him to the evidence given 
by the Secretary to the Treasury in 
“another place” last year, where he 
quietly admitted that under the present 
system, it was quite possible that a de- 
cision might be arrived at by the First 
Lord, and might be published in the 
name of the Board, and yet that some 
members of the Board might remain in 
ignorance of it. Indeed, if anyone wished 
for testimony of the excessive want of 
information and absence of all harmony 
in the working of the present system, it 
was to be found in the evidence of the 
Secretary to the Treasury. The right 
hon. Gentleman has gone at considerable 
length into the question of the position 
of the Controller at the Board of Admi- 
ralty. I did not quite understand from 
the right hon. Gentleman whether that 
was one of his pet lambs which he was 
willing to sacrifice to the degenerate 
spirit of the present day, or whether he 
hopes to continue the Controller as a 
member of the Board. I have not by 
any means made up my own mind whe- 
ther the Controller should still remain a 
member of the Board or not; but I can 
tell the right hon. Gentleman who is 
decidedly of opinion that it is a mistake, 
and that is the present Secretary to the 
Treasury, who, as I before observed, was 
Secretary to the Admiralty for two years, 
and who says that it would be for the ad- 
vantage of the naval service that the Con- 
troller should be removed back again and 
become a servant of the Board. Then, 
again, as to Sir Sydney Dacres; he has, 
in his evidence before the Commission, 
opposed every act which has distinguished 
the administration of the right hon. 
Gentleman. He objected to the Con- 
troller being at the Board, to the altera- 
tion in the superintendence of the vic- 
tualling establishments, to the abolition 
of the Board; and he objected very 
greatly to what he considered_the want 
of the naval element of the Board. The 
right hon. Gentleman, for whom we must 

feel great sympathy on this his first 
public appearance in the House, speaks 
with the conviction that it is his own 
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Friends who are in many cases going to 
overthrow the idol which he has set up, 
and therefere he must be treated with 
considerable tenderness. But when the 
right hon. Gentleman tells us that the 
naval element flourished more under his 
system than it did under the preceding 
Board, and when he had what I must 
call the hardihood to say, that under 
him there were eight naval members at 
the Board, he must excuse me for saying 
that that is not so, for there were only 
two, and they were subordinates. [Mr. 
CuiipErs: I never said they were at the 
Board, but at Whitehall.] But what 
meaning does that bear? When the 
right hon. Gentleman says there were 
eight naval men at Whitehall, the 
general impression is, that he had eight 
naval advisers. There are, however, one 
or two points on which I agree with the 
right hon. Gentleman. In the first place, 
I am not one of those who ever thought 
that our old Board of Admiralty was a 
perfect machine. But what old institu- 
tion is perfect ? Every old institution in 
this progressive age requires alteration. 
By alteration and emendation, however, is 
not meant radical reform and upsetting. 
You may perfectly reform an institution 
without destroying it. You may give 
new wheels to an old carriage; but, in 
taking off the old wheels, you need not 
upset it in the mud. With regard to 
the old system, I do not say it is perfect. 
During the time I was in office, I did as 
much as I possibly could to improve 
what I considered to be certain grave 
defects in the relations which were sub- 
sisting between the Controller’s Office 
and the dockyards. When the Chief 
Constructor visited the dockyards, he 
was not allowed to visit anything or look 
at anything, except what he had notified 
to the superintendent of the dockyard 
it was his intention to visit. All these 
absurdities have passed away, and we 
did everything we could to improve the 
relations between the Controller’s de- 
partment and the dockyards. But then 
we were asked—‘‘ What good has the 
old Board done?” And the right hon. 
Gentleman rather pooh-poohed my right 
hon. Friend (Mr. Corry) for saying that 
under the old Board, our Navy had grown 
to its present splendid proportions. But 
nobody can contravene that proposition ; 
and we must remember, further, that, if 
the abolition of the Board had really 
proved so very beneficial, we should not 
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now be on the eve of introducing wide 
changes. Let me cite a testimony to show 
how possible it is for an institution 
not to be perfect, and yet to be so 
amended as to bring about great results. 
I have here a pamphlet written by a 
gallant officer, who is himself opposed to 
the Board system—Sir Spencer Robinson. 
Beginning with 1859, he goes on de- 
scribing the iron-clads built, and the vast 
additions made to our Navy; and he 
winds up by saying that, notwithstand- 
ing the formidable start which our rivals 
had obtained in 1859, at the close of 
1869—that is, in 10 years—the iron-clads 
of the two countries, omitting floating 
batteries, were as follows. And then he 
gives the tonnage and qualities of the re- 
spective vessels, as an instance of what 
had been effected during these 10 years. 
Whether it is advisable to establish in 
Whitehall an Engineer-in-Chief apart 
from the Controller’s department, is a 
question of departmental detail iuto 
which I will not enter; but, there is one 
thing which I hope will be carefully 
noted. Under the system of 1869, a 
submission is made — say, by the Con- 
troller of the Navy — which has to go 
before the First Lord. Perhaps it re- 
lates to a professional question, and the 
First Lord deals with it. But the Con- 
troller is actually not aware whether his 
proposal has been approved or rejected, 
though, if it had been returned to him, 
he might have submitted further state- 
ments and facts which might have led 
to the adoption of his views. I hope 
the right hon. Gentleman now at the 
head of the Admiralty will take care to 
correct that anomaly. As I understood 
the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Childers), 
he said he had no objection to a con- 
sultative Board. Now, Mr. Vernon 
Lushington says, in his evidence, there 
are no meetings for the discussion of 
questions ; that there is a consultative, 
but not an administrative, Board. For 
my part, I do not understand how a 
Board can be a Board for consultation, 
if there are no discussions among the 
members of it. But such a Board seems 
to have been present to the mind of the 
right hon. Gentleman. I do not hesitate 
to say that most of the evils—the scan- 
dalous evils, I may call them—which 
. have occurred during the last two years 
are all traceable to one thing—want of 
union and want of careful discussion 
among the members of the Board. I 
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think that retirement scheme would 
never have been carried as it was; and 
a valuable public servant would not 
have been, as he thought, cruelly out- 
raged, if there had been among the 
members of the Board the concert and 
discussion which those members have a 
right to expect at one another’s hands. 
If discussions had been frequent and full, 
as they were in old days, when that differ- 
ence was found in the depth of the water 
in which the Captain was floated in the 
dock at Birkenhead, probably a great 
disaster might have been averted. There 
is another question which cannot be 
classed among the little vexatious ques- 
tions which the right hon. Gentleman so 
much dislikes. When the Controller of 
the Navy, he being responsible for the 
safety of the designs of the ships which 
he proposes, offered to hoist his flag 
alternately on board the two turret-ships 
in their first cruise, I believe that if that 
offer had been discussed, it would have 
been accepted, and probably we might 
thus have had another reason for hoping 
that a great national disaster would have 
been averted. Where there is no dis- 
cussion there can be no responsibility. 
We have it from the Secretary to the 
Treasury that the First Lord is not more 
responsible under the present system 
than he was under the old system, and 
of that fact I was fully aware. You 
may blame the old Board, but you may 
go back for centuries through the history ° 
of the Board, and you will never find 
the glaring, flagrant instances of evasion 
of personal responsibility shown in some 
of the transactions which have occurred 
during the last year and a-half. I will 
not now allude to the first and great 
case ; but it will be hereafter, in Com- 
mittee, my duty to dwell at some length, 
and, I hope, with some force, upon 
the wanton abnegation of all respon- 
sibility which was involved in the ap- 
pointment of the Committee of 16 
philosophers and gentlemen, not one 
of whom had ever built or superin- 
tended the building of an iron-clad, 
and to whose decision was referred the 
safety of the designs of every iron-clad 
in our service, and of the ships now in 
course of erection. I think my right 
hon. Friend the Member for Tyrone has 
made out a good case; and, though I 
cannot agree with him in all the details 
which are required to perfect a new sys- 
tem, I do think that such things as have 
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happened under the new system would 
have been perfectly impossible under the 
old Board. 

Mr. GOSCHEN : Sir, I cordially 
agree with the noble Lord (Lord Henry 
Lennox) that it is to be regretted that 
this discussion has occurred upon this 
occasion. He will do me the justice, 
however, to remember that I did my best 
to prevent a discussion, which I felt 
would ,be imperfect ; and I am sorry 
that the noble Lord did not use his great 
influence with the right hon. Gentleman 
to induce him to defer the discussion till 
a later occasion. With regard to the 
Megera evidence, I think the noble Lord 
will see, on reflection, that he was a little 
unfair, because I pressed the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Tyrone (Mr. 
Corry) not to bring on this discussion 
till the evidence was in the hands of hon. 
Members. The right hon. Gentleman, 
however, said that, even though the evi- 
dence might not be printed, he should 
have occasion to allude to it; and as the 
report in the newspapers was necessarily 
amere summary, I sent him a copy of 
the evidence to prevent misquotation. 
In the middle of the day, I received a 
limited number of copies, and ordered 
one to be sent to every Gentleman who 
ever addresses the House on naval mat- 
ters. So accurately did I judge in making 
this selection, that I sent a copy to all but 
one of the hon. Gentlemen who have 
spoken to-night. I am sure, therefore, 
the noble Lord will acquit me of having 
done wrong on this point. The right hon. 
Gentleman who introduced the debate 
did not illustrate what he would call the 
breakdown of the present system by any 
facts of importance, but cited little be- 
yond the evidence of Sir Sydney Dacres 
and Mr. Lushington. The noble Lord, 
however, had not imitated the conduct 
of the right hon. Gentleman, and he 
has, in order to show the defectiveness 
of the system, alluded to the disaster to 
the Captain and several other questions, 
winding up his speech by saying that 
there had been a wanton evasion of re- 
sponsibility on several occasions. I hope 
the noble Lord will distinctly state what 
those evasions of responsibility have 
been. I challenge him to find a single 
case in which it can be shown that such 
a thing has occurred. Moreover, the 
noble Lord described the members of the 
Committee of Designs as 16 philosophers, 
a most improper description to give to 
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gentlemen some of whom were officers 
of high naval rank, and others eminent 
in the scientific world. He said they 
had been appointed in order that the 
Admiralty might evade the responsibility 
of deciding upon designs. 

Lorp HENRY LENNOX: I did not 
say that. I said they were called upon 
to give their verdict upon the iron-clads 
of the country; and upon those ships 
now in course of erection. 

Mr. GOSCHEN : The noble Lord used 
the word ‘‘decide,” for it immediately 
struck me as incorrect; but if he believes 
he did not use it, I am content. My 
right hon. Frierid (Mr. Childers) never 
intended that the responsibility should 
be transferred to the Committee. He 
simply did what had been constantly re- 
commended by the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman opposite—namely, that oc- 
casionally gentlemen should be called in 
from the outside to advise the Admiralty 
on difficult scientific matters. It would 
be shirking responsibility to have a per- 
manent Committee whose advice the Ad- 
miralty were legally or morally bound to 
follow; but it is no evasion of responsi- 
bility to take occasional advice from com- 
petent gentlemen, the Committee in this 
case comprising six or seven naval mem- 
bers. I quite agree with the noble Lord 
that there must be no evasion of the 
First Lord’s responsibility, for that re- 
sponsibility is a sine qud non ; and, prac- 
tically, First Lords are held responsible 
for most of the shortcomings that occur. 
The hon. Member for Sunderland (Mr. 
Gourley) said the First Lord was respon- 
sible even for the disaster to the Agin- 
court, he having selected the officers on 
that ship. That is a sound doctrine ; 
but the hon. Member implied that such 
appointments used to be made by the 
Board, and that under the old system 
the First Lord would not be responsible. 
Now, these appointments are always 
made on the First Lord’s responsibility, 
or on that of a definite naval adviser, 
so that the responsibility is easily fixed. 
The hon. Member thought that if the 
system had been better, other men 
would have been selected and no mistakes 
made. Now, though deplorable mistakes 
sometimes occur in the management of 
ships, on the whole the naval service will 
bear favourable comparison with the mer- 
chant service in the navigating and 
handling of ships. And now I turn to 
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the Member for Tyrone. A report—and, 
indeed, a legitimate report—has gone 
abroad that certain changes are contem- 
ap by the Government, and the noble 

ord alluded to those changes as if we 
were going to ‘‘immolate”’ my right hon. 
Friend the Member for Pontefract, or 
rather, as the noble Lord said, the ‘‘idol”’ 
which my right hon. Friend had set up. 
Now, I should have wished to interpose 
earlier in the debate, in order to an- 
nounce the views of the Government on 
that subject; but I thought my right 
hon. Friend the Member for Pontefract 
(Mr. Childers) should first have an oppor- 
tunity of putting fully before the House 
the views which he had no opportunity 
of stating last year. I rejoice to think 
that he is among us again in such vigour 
and strength, and that in his clear and 
concise statement he has been able to 
defend himself most successfully from 
most of the charges brought against 
him. But for his unfortunate illness 
and absence, and the changes conse- 
quent thereon, I think we should never 
have heard of half of the difficulties 
that have occurred. During the year 
I have been at the Admiralty I have 
observed the great services rendered 
by my right hon. Friend to the Govern- 
ment and the country during his tenure 
of office. He made great changes, most 
of them in the right direction; and it 
does not detract i his sagacity or 
statesmanship that an experience of 
three years may have necessitated some 
modification in them. The question is, 
whether the principles on which he acted 
were sound ; and my firm belief is that 
he was right in the main principles on 
which he founded his Order of Council, 
and that those principles have been and 
would be still further generally endorsed 
by the verdict of the country. One of his 
cardinal points was that work should be 
done separately, not jointly ; so that each 
man’s work might be traced, instead of 
work being done by several together, 
without the power of distinguishing what 
was done by each. Another was, that 
the Admiralty should be divided into 
distinct departments—the personnel of 
the Fleet forming one, the matériel 
another, and finance a third; and that 
under those heads the business should 
be so grouped and distributed, that 
everyone would knowhis particular work. 
Now, in making a great change, much 
depends upon the selection of one’s own 
Mr. Goschen 
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instruments — willing instruments — to 
carry them out. My right hon. Friend 
had not in every case that advantage, 
and that, I may remind the hon. Mem- 
ber for Lincoln (Mr. Seely) is one re- 
spect in which a public Department 
cannot be conducted like a private busi- 
ness; and it is, moreover, one great 
reason why everyone should sympathize 
with my right hon. Friend in his labours. 
You have to deal with the public service 
as you find it, for in this country it would 
be most undesirable to change the per- 
manent staff with a change of Ministry. 
A Minister, therefore, must work with 
the permanent staff, and they have 
naturally views of their own. They 
would not be men, indeed, if they had 
not. When, therefore, changes are in- 
troduced contrary to their opinions, it is 
natural that great difficulties should 
ensue, and that compromises should 
sometimes become almost indispensable. 
Because a system does not at once work 
smoothly, it does not follow that the 
principles of it are incorrect, for there 
may be difficulties in bringing it into 
working order; and at the Admiralty, 
as elsewhere, a compromise is sometimes 
necessary, and the views of other men 
than those in power have to be consulted. 
The right hon. Gentleman opposite 
agrees with us that the responsibility of 
the First Lord must be unimpaired, and 
I think the majority of the House would 
hold it unwise to go back to a Board to 
execute the work of the whole Depart- 
ment. Some hon. Members opposite 
deem it possible and desirable to revert 
to the Board in its old form. Now, why 
is there a Board at all, and what is the 
use of it? There are great advantages 
in it for some purposes, but not for the 
execution of business. You require a 
Board, if at all, because the First Lord 
is a civilian and requires constant pro- 
fessional advice. He would be a most 
foolish First Lord indeed—I doubt whe- 
ther there has ever been one—who did 
not avail himself to the full of all the 
professional advice at his command. As 
to the way in which a Board may best 
be utilized, there are differences of opi- 
nion. I deny that at present there is 
not ample consultation. I have heard 
to-night of some one who has told the 
right hon. Gentleman that there was 
still great want of unity in the ee 
ment, and that they were still all 
tumbling about like bricks; but that is 
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by no means the case, and I should like 
to know who said so, that I might give 
him a chance of personally verifying his 
observation. However, what is clear is 
this—the important thing is that you 
should have advice in some form or 
another, and you will get your profes- 
sional advice whether you have a Board 
or not. I frankly say that I consult my 
naval advisers now every day and on all 
occasions. I consult them as I would con- 
sult partners in business, and they con- 
sult each other, and we have no difficulty 
in making ourselves acquainted with all 
that goes on. I quite admit that it is 
necessary to have consultations, and that 
it is requisite to consult the persons 
concerned in the same room together, 
and not one after the other; but whe- 
ther that be done at stated intervals 
or not, I confess, seems less import- 
ant. However, I think that, looking 
to the feelings of naval men on the 
subject, looking also to the fact that 
constant consultation ought to be en- 
sured, and thinking that a desire exists 
that consultation should be guaranteed 
—I think it expedient to have regular 
meetings of the Board for consultation 
on all the important questions that may 
arise connected with professional and 
technical matters. Still, I think it would 
be wrong to go back to the old system— 
that all routine business relating to civil 
and financial questions should be trans- 
acted at the Board. What you want is 
a Board for consultation and advice on 
difficult questions on which naval and 
professional men know more than civi- 
lians:can do. I think that arrangement 
may be a satisfactory solution of this 
qnestion at once to my right hon. Friend 
the Member for Pontefract and my hon. 
Friend the Member for Lincoln; but I 
can assure them that there will be no 
Board to screen the acts of particular 
individuals. The acts of the various 
officers of the Admiralty will be, as they 
are now, their own acts, and not the 
acts of the Board. 

Mr. CORRY asked who, in the ab- 
sence of the First Lord, would be re- 
sponsible for carrying on the work at the 
Admiralty ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN : I hope, Sir, I may 
be allowed to finish my statement in the 
order in which I think it will be most 
convenient to present it to the House. 
After that I will answer any questions. 
The next point for consideration appears 
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to be this—twhat changes are desirable 
in the constitution of the Board itself, 
either in the members composing it or 
in its numbers? With regard to the 
most important question discussed to- 
night—namely, the question of the Con- 
troller, I am now prepared to state to 
the House what we propose. On the 
question of the Controller, I entirely 
agree with one of the principles—the 
cardinal principle, in fact, laid down by 
my right hon. Friend the Member for 
Pontefract, that there ought to be no 
intervening influence between the Con- 
troller and the First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty. My hon. Friend the Member for 
Hastings spoke of a superintending Lord 
over the Controller ; but by the arrange- 
ment which he suggested there would 
have been a Deputy Controller, and 
there would have been two superintend- 
ing authorities to one actually working 
authority. I agree entirely with my 
right hon. Friend the Member for Pon- 
tefract that the Controller should be an 
officer so high in position at the Admi- 
ralty that he should be held responsible 
for the work he does, and that his re- 
sponsibility should not be diminished by 
passing through a superintending Lord. 
The one point I consider absolutely es- 
sential in the Controller of the Navy is 
that he should be an officer appointed 
for a fixed term of years. One of the 
great difficulties of administrating by a 
fluctuating Board is that you do not get 
sufficient permanence in the highest offi- 
cers. That is one of the chief and the 
best arguments of my hon. Friend the 
Member for Lincoln. He says, if you 
are constantly changing the Boards, 
how will you ever get the necessary 
knowledge of the business? But if that 
was true of the Board, it is equally, if 
not more, true of the Controller; and I 
think that the Order in Council may be 
amended satisfactorily in this respect. 
Indeed, I believe, it is contrary to the 
intention of my right hon. Friend the 
Member for Pontefract, that the Con- 
troller is at this moment not a per- 
manent officer, but a Lord of the Ad- 
miralty, who goes out of office with 
the Board. That is the main princi- 
ple on which I propose to amend the 
Order in Council; we wish to make the 
Controller a permanent officer—that he 
should not continue to be a member of 
the Board, not because he is a servant or 
under the Board, but because we wish 
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him to be a permanent officer, and to 
acquire that knowledge and experience 
indispensable to an officer like the Con- 
troller of the Navy. We have con- 
sidered whether the Controller, as a 
permanent officer, should be ex officio a 
member of the Board, and we have come 
to the conclusion that if that were so 
there would be a great anomaly, as 
we should have one permanent Lord 
of the Admiralty, and others who would 
go out with the Government ; and there- 
fore we have decided that the Controller 
should not be a member of the Board, 
but that he should have the right to at- 
tend when any of his designs are sub- 
mitted to the Admiralty, or whenever 
any of his business might come before 
the Board. [Sir Joun Paxineron : 
Will he have a voice at the Board? 

The right hon. Baronet has always tol 

the House that there are no voices at 
the Admiralty, and that the First Lord 
himself decided all points. If they have 
voices and decide by majority, the re- 
sponsibility of the First Lord will be 
diminished. Does the right hon. Baro- 
net meana vote? [Sir Joun Paxinc- 
ton: I wish to know whether the 
Controller will take part in the pro- 
ceedings of the Board?] The Control- 
ler will not have a vote, but he will 
have a right to explain his plans, and 
in that manner he will doubtless have a 
voice and use it effectually. He is tobe 
responsible, as he now is, to the First 
Lord, under the system of my right hon. 
Friend the Member for Pontefract ; but 
he is to be a permanent officer; his de- 
signs are to be submitted to the Board, 
and he is to attend the Board to explain 
them; and so long as I am at the Ad- 
miralty I should venture to accept no 
design without submitting it in consul- 
tation to my naval advisers. At the 
same time the responsibility of final de- 
cision will rest with the First Lord the 
same as if he had no Board—the First 
Lord using his best judgment, having 
heard the views of his naval advisers. 
That is the position we propose to as- 
sign to the Controller. We have heard 
to-night of the very great difficulties at- 
tending the work of the Controller, and 
on this head I may say I agree very 
much with the able remarks of my hon. 
Friend the Member for Hastings. With 
respect to the labours and position of 
the Controller, the fact is really this— 
he is not only nominally responsible, 
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the powers of any one man, The great 
abilities and industry of Sir Spencer 
Robinson and Mr. Reed produced this 
result—they tended to draw into the 
hands of the Controller nearly the whole 
of the intelligent work of that depart- 
ment. They liked to do as much as 
they possibly could of the work of the 
department ; and thus an amount of 
labour not only of thought, but of de- 
tail, was thrown on the Controller, with 
which even a man of superior capacity 
found it difficult to grapple. It will, 
therefore, be a satisfaction to us to 
relieve the Controller of a great por- 
tion of routine work, which ought not 
to be performed by a man whose brains 
would be more profitably occupied in at- 
tending to larger questions in the inter- 
ests of the public service. We therefore 
propose to appoint a Deputy Controller, 
who shall also have the title of Director 
of Dockyards, and whose special business 
it shall be to attend to the official work- 
ing of the dockyards, and to deal, with- 
out reference to the Controller, with 
most of those questions which touch 
merely the administration of the dock- 
yards. In that way we hope to relieve 
the Controller of a large portion of his 
laborious duties, and, at the same time, 
to insure the more effectual working of 
the dockyards. The right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Pontefract, with 
most of whose remarks I agree, is in 
favour of high salaries, but not of re- 
dundant officers; and in the Controller’s 
department I do not think there are 
any redundant officers. It appears to 
me that the staff of the Controller is 
scarcely adequate to the performances 
of the immense labours thrown upon 
him. [Lord Henry Lennox: It never 
was.] It is candid of the noble Lord 
to make that admission, and to share 
the blame with us. I wish not only 
for a stronger staff, but that the heads 
of the staff shall have more time for 
following up higher matters, so that 
a man on whose abilities we rely for 
designing our iron-clads shall not be 
troubled with minor details of business 
such as the pensions of engineers. The 
Chief Constructor ought to be more in 
the position of a naval architect, whose 
business it should to confine himself 
mainly to a study of designs, and the 
really scientific portion of the Control- 
ler’s department. I concur in what has 
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been said as to the technical shipbuild- 
ing and engineering element not being 
sufficiently well placed at the Admiralty ; 
the status of these professional officers 
seems to me to be scarcely high enough, 
and in this respect we hope to make an 
important reform. At present, some of 
those who have got the best brains and 
who are working hardest at the Admi- 
ralty are receiving the same salary as 
men who are practically carrying out 
their Minutes. If there is one point 
which deserves careful attention, it is that 
not only the salaries, but also the status 
of the professional officers shall be such 
as their talents and the importance of 
their work deserves. [Mr. Corry: Is 
the Controller to be a naval officer or a 
civilian?] As at present advised, if the 
appointment rested with me, I should 
say he ought to be a naval officer, and 
the Deputy Controller, or Director of 
Dockyards, ought to be a civilian. I 
agree with the hon. Member. for Hast- 
ings, that the Controller should be a man 
who had seen sea service, and I should 
not be disposed to recommend a civilian. 
I will not say that a civilian fit for the 
post might not be found; but unless 
there were a civilian of extraordinary 
ability and acknowledged capacity, I be- 
lieve it would be best to appoint a naval 
officer. As to the personnel of the Admi- 
rality, we propose to abolish the office of 
Chief of the Staff, who is not named in 
the Order of Council of the right hon. 
Member for Pontefract, but is an appoint- 
ment made outside of it. On the person- 
nel as well as on the matériel side of the 
Admiralty the object should be to secure 
continuity of action and a strong per- 
manent staff. Each side is weak in its 
permanent staff, and I should wish to 
strengthen that element. The Chief of 
the Staff is an officer who now assists 
the First Naval Lord in the business of 
manning the Fleet, and he is not a per- 
manent officer. We propose to abolish 
the Chief of the Staff, and to take a 
double action. First, we propose to add 
a Naval Lord to the Board in the room 
of the Controller, so that the number of 
the Board will remain the same. Next, 
we propose to appoint a permanent offi- 
‘ cer, a Naval Secretary, who will be, 
under the Naval Lords, at the head of 
the personnel side of the Admiralty. 
We propose to add another Naval Lord, 
because I agree with what has been 
said to-night that the Lords of the Ad- 
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miralty are, and for some time have 
been, working at high pressure. I can 
say most conscientiously that no men 
work harder than Sir Sydney Dacres and 
Admiral Tarleton ; it is difficult for them 
to get through their work; and I be- 
lieve an additional naval officer will only 
give them the relief to which they are 
entitled. The new Lord will take that 
portion of the work which is now per- 
formed by the Chief of the Staff, and, 
at the same time, he will undertake a 
portion of the work now done by Sir 
Sydney Dacres and Admiral Tarleton. 
Each of the three naval officers at the 
Board will have his separate work to do. 
In the absence of the First Lord, the 
First Sea Lord will have the chief au- 
thority at the Admiralty concerning the 
Fleet, and he will be the head of the 
whole Admiralty, in connection with the 
Parliamentary Secretary, on all other 
questions. On the personnel, as well as 
on the matériel, side we find that the 
Lords have too many duties of detail to 
perform, and to do work which cannot 
properly be performed by members of 
a fluctuating feds and a certain portion 
of the work ought certainly to be pre- 
pared for them by professional officers. 
For that purpose I consider a Naval 
Secretary will be of great use. Much 
has been said about secretarial arrange- 
ments, and one point which requires 
consideration is the signing of the out- 
going letters and the registering of the 
incoming letters, and nothing has more 
struck my attention in the evidence taken 
before the Megzra Commission than its 
present unsatisfactory condition. This 
is a matter of extreme difficulty in so 
vast a Department. With regard to 
this and other important arrangements 
I have purposely abstained from mak- 
ing changes until I could confer with 
my right hon. Friend the Member for 
Pontefract ; and a further justification 
of delay is furnished by the fact that 
official inquiries were pending, and the 
time when a Department is on its trial is 
not the best time for making changes of 
constitution or administration. At pre- 
sent the system of signing letters is unsa- 
tisfactory, and there always has been less 
—* power at the Admiralty than in 
other Departments with far less corres- 
pondence. There are but two Secretaries 
—the Parliamentary Secretary and the 
Permanent Secretary—whose signatures 
are recognized; there are no Assistant 
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Secretaries, and officers have a particular 
dislike to receiving anything not signed 
by one of the Secretaries. It is important 
that every letter should be signed by 
some one who has an intelligent under- 
standing of its contents, and if any are 
signed formally, care should be taken 
to have them revised by the head of a 
branch before they go for signature. I 
propose, therefore, that every letter shall 
be signed by a high officer who is ac- 
quainted with its contents. Therefore, 
we propose that the Naval Secretary 
whom we shall appoint shall sign all the 
letters relating to the personnel side of 
the department, that the Controller or 
Deputy Controller shall sign all the 
letters from the matériel side, and that 
the Permanent Secretary shall sign the 
remaining letters which relate to finance 
and the general civil business of the Ad- 
miralty. After this arrangement has 
come into operation, I hope there will 
be no longer any doubt as to who is 
responsible for the letters which leave 
the Admiralty. I also trust that under 
this arrangement all the branches of the 
Admiralty connected with the personnel 
side will be under the direction of a 
naval officer who is thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the subject-matter with 
which he has to deal. I think I have 
now stated the main changes we propose 
to make, and the main points in which 
we intend to maintain the arrangements 
of my right hon. Friend the Member for 
Pontefract. We propose to maintain 
the responsibility, the system of working 
by departments, and the system by which 
no one intervenes between the Controller 
and the First Lord; but we propose to 
make the following changes:—We pro- 
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pose to have periodical meetings of the |. 


Board for consultation and for the dis- 
cussion of all those important technical 
subjects on which the advice of profes- 
sional men is absolutely necessary or 
desirable. We further propose to make 
the Controller an officer outside of the 
Board, but with the power to attend the 
Board whenever these subjects are dis- 
cussed, and to give him an appointment 
for a fixed term of years; and also to ap- 
point a Deputy Controller and Director 
of Dockyards. On the personnel side, 
we propose to add a Naval Lord to the 
Board, to abolish the Chief of Staff, and 
to appoint a Naval Secretary, who will 
be a permanent officer, and so would be 
able to keep up the continuity of know- 
Mr. Goschen 
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ledge which is so important in the de- 
partment. In this way we hope to in- 
erease the efficiency of the Board and 
to meet most of the objections which 
have been urged against it. There is 
one more important change, which I 
had almost overlooked as regards the 
Parliamentary Secretary. We propose 
that his business should not be any 
longer confined to the purchase depart- 
ment and finance alone ; but that, while 
he is to be mainly responsible for the 
finance of the Department, he shall at 
the same time make himself acquainted 
with the whole business ‘of the Depart- 
ment, so that he may represent it in this 
House with a full knowledge of all the 
business which is going on. There is 
another minor charge which I ought to 
mention. This is, that we possibly may 
arrange thatthe lettersshould be brought 
every morning to the Lords and Secre- 
taries while they are together, so that 
the delay occasioned by the circulation 
of the letters during the day may be 
avoided. We shall have a meeting at 
a fixed hour in order to expedite the 
business of the day. ‘These, then, are 
the main changes we propose to make. 
I have stated them in their general out- 
line, and I hope the House and my right 
hon. Friend the Member for Pontefract 
will see that they are by no means an 
immolation of the principles on which he 
founded his changes, which, so far from 
having tended to the detriment of the 
public, as asserted by the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite, have been, I be- 
lieve, in the right direction, although it 
may be necessary to modify them. 

In reply to a Question from Mr. 
Corry, 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, the Permanent 
Secretary would be the Chief Secretary 
and the organ of the Department in all 
its dealings when the Board had to be 
represented by an individual. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—(Sir James Elphinstone.) 


Mr. GOSCHEN hoped that the House 
would either proceed with the discus- 
sion, or to allow it to close that night. 
If they adopted the latter course, there 
would be ample opportunity of consider- 
ing the question. It was most im- 
portant that he should be allowed to 
make the General Statement on the 
Navy Estimates on Thursday. 
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Mr. G. BENTINCK, on the contrary, 
hoped his hon. Friend would persevere 
with his Motion, because it was un- 
reasonable that, in the debate which had 
lasted some seven hours, hardly any- 
body but official or ex-official Members 
should have taken part in it, while seve- 
ral other Members wished to address 
the House on this important subject. If 
the debate closed now, they would be 
debarred from taking that course. 

Mr. LIDDELL thought that after 
the explanations which had been given 
it would not be desirable to adjourn the 
debate, as hon. Members would have 
further opportunities of discussing the 
whole question when Vote 3 was con- 
sidered. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, the inconve- 
nience of again postponing his right hon. 
Friend’s explanation of the Navy Esti- 
mates would be very great, and ex- 
pressed a hope that the debate might 
now be brought to a close; but promised 
that Vote 3 should be brought on at the 
commencement of an evening, so that 
hon. Gentlemen would have the best op- 
portunity of discussing the subject with 
which the House had been occupied to- 
night. 


Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 23; Noes 
90: Majority 67. 


Question, ‘That the words proposed 
to be left out stand part of the Question,” 
put, and agreed to. 


Mr. G. BENTINCK said, he had in- 
tended to move the adjournment of the 
House; but if it was understood that 
the whole of the topics discussed that 
evening might be again discussed when 
Vote 3 was taken, he should not put the 
House to the trouble of dividing. 

Mr. CORRY pointed out that if the 
discussion could not be renewed on 
Vote 3, the statement of the First Lord 
of the Admiralty would afford an oppor- 
tunity to any hon. Gentleman who 
wished to enter into the whole question. 


Main Question, ‘“‘That Mr. Speaker 
do now leave the Chair,” put, and 
agreed to. 


Suppty—considered in Committee. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again upon Wednesday. 
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MASTER AND SERVANT (WAGES) BILL. 
(Mr. Winterbotham, Mr. Secretary Bruce.) 
[BILL 65.] SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. WINTERBOTHAM : Sir, I have 
to move the second reading of this Bill, 
and desire, at the outset, to remove the 
apprehensions of those hon. Members 
who appear to have misunderstood its 
extent. It is, in fact, a Bill to amend 
the Act of 1831, known as the Truck 
Act ; but for convenience it repeals that 
Act, and re-enacts its provisions. Many 
clauses in this Bill which have excited 
observations are, therefore, not new, but 
are mere re-enactments of existing law. 
The Truck Act of 1831 itself repealed all 
preceding legislation on the subject— 
legislation extending through almost the 
whole history of free-wage earning la- 
bour in this country, from 1464, the date 
of the first statute on the subject. The 
object of this statute and of every sub- 
sequent one in the reign of Elizabeth 
and in every reign of the last century 
was the same—to compel the payment/of 
wages in money instead of goods, and 
leave the workman free to dispose of 
those wages as he chose. It is not neces- 
sary for me to go into the history of this 
question. It may be admitted that in 
earlier times the habits of societyrendered 
it much more difficult to make money the 
sole measure of the value of labour and 
the only medium of its reward. But 
whatever might have been said in less 
civilized times and countries in favour of 
other modes of payment, it is plain that 
such other modes have, in fact, at all 
times been found the ready means of op- 
pression. The recital of the first Act 
shows the nature of the evil in its crudest 
form, a form, however, which the Report 
of the recent Commission shows is not 
unknown even at the present day— 

“Whereas before this time in the occupation 
of cloth making, the labourers thereof have been 
driven to take a great part of their wages in pins, 
girdles, and other unprofitable wares, under such 
price that it did not extend to their lawful wages, 
and also have delivered to them wools to be 
wrought by very excessive weight, whereby both 
men and women have been discouraged of such 
labour. Therefore it is ordained that every man 
and woman being cloth workers from the feast of 
St. Peter shall pay to the carders, spinsters, and 
all such other labourers in any part of the said 
trade lawful money for all their lawful wages, 
and payment of the same, and also shall deliver 
wools to be wrought according to the faithful 
delivery and due weight thereof upon pain of for- 
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feiture to the same labourer the treble of his 
said wages so not paid as often as the cloth 
maker doth refuse to pay the same in the said 
manner and form to any such labourer put by 
him to the occupation in any of the said parts of 
cloth making, and also to forfeit to the same la- 
bourer for every delivery of excessive and unlaw- 
ful weight to him committed to be wrought, six- 
pence for every default.” 


So the Royal Commissioners even now 
find workmen in South Wales paid not 
indeed in pins and girdles, but in 
packets of tobacco, which pass from 
hand to hand as the circulating medium. 
The most recent Act—that of 1831—pro- 
vides—1. That wages shall be paid in 
money; 2. That no bargain shall be 
made by the employer with the work- 
man as to how the wages shall be spent ; 
3. That the employer shall not deduct 
from the wages the price of goods sold 
by him to the workman; 4. That no 
action shall be brought by the employer 
against the workman for goods sold him. 
Sir, in proposing to amend this law, I 
am far from saying that all this legisla- 
tion has been useless. On the contrary, 
it has worked powerfully in aid of and 
not against natural causes ; and the evils 
at which it aimed, speaking generally, 
and as to a great portion—the indepen- 
dent portion—of the labouring class, have 
disappeared. Unfortunately, however, 
in some industries the truck system, and 
other evils closely allied with the truck 
system, not only still exist, but have 
grown and spread since 1831, the date 
of the last Act on the subject; and I 
am sure it only needs that the facts 
should without exaggeration be brought 
before the House to induce them to take 
the necessary further steps in the mat- 
ter. Now, there are two kinds of truck 
existing in England and Scotland at 
the present day. The first is found in 
some of our largest and most flou- 
rishing industries in the coal and iron 
trade; not everywhere as necessary in- 
cidents to those industries, for in the 
North of England it seems to be almost 
unknown; but in the West of Scotland 
—in Ayrshire and Lanarkshire—and in 
South Wales, including Monmouth. 
The system is shortly this—The em- 
ployer, whether an individual or a com- 
pany, pays wages at long intervals. In 
Scotland they are generally paid either 
fortnightly or monthly. In South Wales 
the interval varies from one month to 
two. As the workmen cannot go so 
long without pay, advances are made to 
Mr. Winterbotham 
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them in the meantime. In Wales, when 
the interval is longer, one such advance 
in the middle of the month is generally 
made unconditionally; but every other 
advance, and in Scotland every advance, 
is made on the condition—well under- 
stood and equally well enforced — that 
such advances shall be spent at the shop 
kept by the employer or his agent. 
Now, apart from experience, it might be 
thought that such a system would not 
necessarily be otherwise than beneficial 
to the workman. The master’s skill 
and capital, his knowledge of the wants, 
habits, and credit of the men would 
enable him thus to supply them with 
what they want for themselves and their 
families on more advantageous termsthan 
they could obtain them elsewhere. In- 
deed, it may be admitted that in its 
origin, this system was not without its 
advantages. When great works, such 
as the construction of canals and rail- 
ways, or these coal and iron works, em- 
ploying a large number of men, were 
carried on in parts of the country remote 
from towns and difficult of access, some 
official system of providing for the men 
and their families seemed needful. The 
working of this truck system—that is 
shopkeeping by the employer, in the 
case of railway labourers, was, however, 
specially inquired into by a Committee 
of this House in 1846. Strong evidence 
against the practice was given by Sir 
Morton Peto and Sir William Jackson, 
both very extensive contractors and for- 
merly Members of this House, and the 
terms in which the Committee sum up 
the character of the system is the best 
description I ean give of it in the present 
day, and indicate its remedy. Speaking 
of the truck shops, the Committee say— 

“This practice, directly and indirectly, appears 
to be most injurious to the men. The labourer is 
apt to be defrauded, and undoubtedly is frequently 
defrauded, in the quality and quantity of the goods 
thus forced upon him ; he pays a high price, and 
gets a bad article. Even if they are not unfairly 
dealt with, the men suspect that they are over- 
reached, and this engenders ill-will and distrust 
towards their employer. ‘They have little or no 
means of checking the account of advances made 
to them, or of ascertaining whether the balance 
paid is really correct; and hence the monthly 
‘pay’ seems frequently to be an occasion for dis- 
pute and riot and discontent. The contractor, 
being interested in the large expenditure of the 
men, has a strong motive to encourage their ex- 
travagance and wastefulness, and to induce them 
to anticipate their wages. In some instances the 
men cannot get employment unless they will deal 
at the master’s shop. Those who live on credit 
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are apt to be more profuse and improvident than 
those who pay their way ; the less frequently the 
men are paid, the longer they must live on credit ; 
and thus the employer is induced to pay his men 
at long intervals. It seems agreed by the wit- 
nesses that there is an intimate connection be- 
tween this mode of provisioning the men and the 
infrequent payment of their wages ; and that, if 
the former could be put a stop to, they must be 
paid oftener, or if they were paid frequently, the 
former practice would disappear.” 


{ Marcu 


Of course, the House will understand 
that these payments are not made di- 
rectly in shop goods; that would be 
directly in the teeth of the Truck Act. 
But the payments are made upon the 
distinct understanding that they are to 
be laid out at the shop. This is secured 
in many varied ways; sometimes by 
having the shop and the pay-office to- 
gether, sometimes by the use of tickets 
or books, sometimes without anything 
but the well-understood condition that 
if the advance then made be not so spent 
no further advance will be obtainable. 
The secret of the whole transaction lies 
in the constant dependence of the men, 
the constant indebtedness on their part 
consequent upon the infrequent payment 
of the wages. The real character and 
effect of these shops is shown beyond 
argument by this one remarkable fact— 
in Wales, in the Midland Counties, in 
Scotland — wherever company’s shops 
exist, the prosperous and provident 
workman, even when he has to deal on 
eredit, goes to the private dealers and 
not the company’s shops. If the wages 
were paid regularly and weekly these 
shops would not exist, and if the shops 
did not exist, the principal temptation to 
this miserable system of long payments 
would be taken away. But, Sir, this 
kind of truck—namely, that existing in 
large and flourishing industries like the 
coal and iron trade, although pernicious 
in the mode and for the reasons I have 
pointed out, is by no means the worst 
kind of truck. The growth of these in- 
dustries, and the increasing indepen- 
dence of the men and improved feeling 
on the part of these large employers 
towards their workmen—all these things 
are gradually modifying and destroying 
truck in these trades. It is in smaller 
and more depressed trades that the real 
misery of the system is seen, and the 
more effective interference of the law is 
most imperatively needed. In the nail 
trade in Warwickshire, Worcestershire, 
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ley, the system flourishes, and the con- 
dition of the nailmakers, as described 
by the Truck Commission, is truly de- 
plorable. Two-thirds of these men are 
under the truck system. They are poor 
and dependent, and their poverty and 
dependence hands them over an easy 
prey to the pettifoggers, as they are 
called—the middlemen who carry on 
this truck system. And let the House 
notice this characteristic fact. The strikes 
which occur in this trade are strikes on 
account of wages by the better class of 
workmen, who get ready money wages. 
It is the poorer and more miserable 
class that suffers from the truck, and it 
is too poor and too miserable to strike 
against, or resist it. In the hosiery 
trade, too, in Leicester and Notting- 
ham, a similar system of truck exists 
to a small extent, diminishing under 
the influence of the introduction of ma- 
chinery, which puts down the middle- 
men. The abuse here, however, is not 
in truck shops controlling the expendi- 
ture of wages, but in deductions from 
the wages, especially in respect to frame 
rents. This grievance was considered 
by a Select Committee of this House in 
1855, and seems to me, I confess, more 
difficult to deal with than the simple 
form of truck. The knitters, who receive 
their work from the middlemen, rent 
from them the frames at a price often 
fictitious, out of all proportion to the 
work done, and this rent is deducted 
from the agreed wages on payment. 
When work is slack, and all the frames 
are not wanted, the work is spread 
over them, each workman and _ his 
frame being only partially employed, 
but the full rent being exacted. Now, 
if this hiring of the frame were a. con- 
tract independent of and collateral to 
the contract for wages, I do not think 
the law could in any way interfere 
in the matter. But it is the opinion of 
those practically acquainted with the 
subject, that if the two agreements were 
distinct the rate of wages fixed by cus- 
tom, and of general application, would 
fot in fact be diminished, and these 
unconscionable bargains as to frames 
would not be entered into. Accordingly, 
the Select Committee recommend that 
this deduction be prohibited. I will not 
weary the House by going in detail into 
the similar abuses existing in other 
trades. They are stated in the Report 
of the Commissioners. The lead mines 





and Staffordshire, especially round Dud- 
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on the borders of Lanarkshire and 
Dumfries, chair-making, lace-making, 
boot-binding, glove-making, and other 
trades, are dwelt on there. I will men- 
tion only one instance, that of watch- 
making, at Prescot, near Liverpool. The 
truck in provisions is of the same cha- 
racter as the other trades I have referred 
to, due to the same causes, and produces 
the same results. There is, however, 
here a special kind of truck, the work- 
men being compelled to take watches 
and other articles in lieu of wages, and 
re-sell them at a ruinous loss. With 
the evils, then, thus described, I propose 
to deal by the present Bill. The root of 
the matter is the dependence of the 
workman, and it is to the influence of 
natural causes, to the growing intelli- 
gence, prosperity, and independence of 
the workman, that the best and most 
permanent remedy is to be found. I 
confess I 7 ce with jealousy any at- 
tempt to restrict by law the most perfect 
freedom of contract between those who 
are free and able to protect them- 
selves. But where the workmen are 
not thus able to protect themselves, the 
law has interfered, and, I believe, can 
still beneficially interfere, not to thwart 
the natural influence of economic laws 
nor to sustain artificially decaying in- 
dustries or attempt to determine wages, 
but to protect from real and gratuitous 
oppression. Thus, in the first class of 
cases I have referred to—the large iron 
and coal industries—the dependence of 
the men is purely arbitrary, produced by 
the system of long pays. We have the 
clearest testimony—we have the experi- 
ence of those in the same trade—that 
this system is in no way necessary to the 
trade, and that there is no real difficulty 
in weekly pays. I could not take a 
more difficult test than that of the Royal 
Laboratory at Woolwich, and this is 
what the cashier says— 


“TI am cashier at the Royal Laboratory, at 
Woolwich Arsenal. There are 7,484 men, women, 
boys, and girls. Some of the work is very com- 
plicated, but there are all kinds. The work is 
more complicated, and done to much greater 
nicety, as a rule, than in private workshops. 
Some of the work is by piece, some by time. All 
the pays are weekly in cash, with six lie days. 
There are only three lie days in the Control De- 
partment, because there is no piecework there. 
Piecework necessitates more lie days. The lie 
week was introduced in 1857, when piecework 
was introduced. No draws were given. There 
is no difficulty whatever in paying weekly in any 
case. A lie week is absolutely necessary with 
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regard to the piecework, because it is only divided 
on Saturdays, and it has then to be inspected, 
because no work except good work is paid for. 
There would be a little saving, but a very trifling 
one, in having longer pays. Our men do not 
absent themselves on Monday more than any other 
day. We do not find that paying them on the 
Saturday leads to more drinking on Monday or 
Sunday.” 


We propose, therefore, that in all the 
trades comprised in the Act, that is, in 
all trades under the Factory and Work- 
shops Acts and in mines, wages shall be 
payable at intervals of not not more 
than a week. At the same time admit- 
ting, as I do, that in very considerable 
industries, such as the coal mines in the 
North of England, where fortnightly 
pays prevail, truck and the evils we want 
to strike at are unknown, I am prepared 
to consider candidly in the Select Com- 
mittee to which I shall propose to refer 
this Bill whether a week is the fittest 
time to fix. It is not the question be- 
tween a week and ten days, or even be- 
tween a week and a fortnight—it is 
between long pays and short pays; and 
we must be careful, while attempting to 
remedy this admitted evil, not to inter- 
fere unnecessarily with legitimate cus- 
toms or with freedom of contract where 
the evil does not exist. We further 
provide that the wages thus payable 
shall be paid in money without any de- 
duction, except for school fees, fines, and 
in the case of a workman living in his 
master’s house—board and lodging—that 
is, we abolish the deductions permitted 
by the Act of 1831 as to tools, and ma- 
terial deductions which have been abused 
as I have shown in the case of the stock- 
ing weavers. This question of deductions 
must, however, be carefully considered 
by the Select Committee. Lastly, since 
one great cause of the failure of the ex- 
isting Act has been that the workmen 
who most needed its protection are often 
too weak to enforce it, the enforcement 
of the law will be committed to the 
charge of the Factory Inspectors and 
Mining Inspectors, men whose know- 
ledge and experience and independence 
will render their powers efficient, while 
their official position will be a guarantee 
against their abuse. The Bill, then, 
contains substantially three new provi- 
sions—It enacts that wages shall be paid 
weekly, without deductions, and it puts 
the enforcement of the law in the hands 
of Inspectors of Mines and Factories and 
Workshops. The Bill is limited, as I 
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have said, to the trades comprised under 
those words mines, factories, and work- 
shops. It is capable, indeed, of wider 
application. I cannot help expressing 
my own regret that we have been unable 
to apply its provisions to agricultural em- 
ployment. In some parts of the country 
truck exists among the agricultural popu- 
lation in a most degrading form. I 
allude especially to the detestable sy 
tice of paying wages in cider and beer. 
The fact is, agriculture has always been 
excepted from the operation of these 
Acts, perhaps, because the Members of 
Parliament in old days were more ready 
to put down abuses among the trading 
een than among theirown tenants. 
A better spirit prevails now, and if any 
Member more closely connected with the 
agricultural interest than I am, likes to 
propose to extend the Bill in any mea- 
sure to agriculture, I shall not resist, 
but welcome the attempt. I have, how- 
ever, enough on my hands to pass this 
Bill, and unwilling to excite unnecessary 
opposition, I confess I shrink from touch- 
ing with unhallowed hand the crumbling 
fabric of feudalism, of which these bar- 
barous customs among the labouring 
classes in agriculture seem to form a 
part. The hon. Gentleman concluded by 
moving the second reading of the Bill. 

Mr. C. FORSTER thanked the Go- 
vernment for introducing this Bill, and 
supported its principle, but doubted 
whether the pecuniary penalties at- 
tached to the violation of the law were 
adequate to their purpose. 

Mr. MUNDELLA expressed his ap- 
proval of the Bill as a whole, but coin- 
cided with the last speaker, in thinking 
the penalties which it would impose in- 
sufficient. 

Mr. ANDERSON objected to the Bill 
that it would be impossible under its 
provisions, for a working man to know 
what wages he was to receive unless he 
were to keep accounts. He trusted that 
in Committee this objection would be 
removed. 

Mr. BRUCE, in reply, briefly ob- 
served that the penalties might be con- 
sidered in Committee, and that he 
thought the case of agricultural labour- 
ers should be dealt with in a separate 
measure. 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
to a Select Committee, 
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WAYS AND MEANS. 


Resolutions [March 15] reported ; 

(1.) “ That, towards making good the Supply 
granted to Her Majesty, for the service of the 
years ending the 31st day of March 1871 and 
1872, the sum of £411,099 3s. 3d. be granted out 
of the Consolidated Fund of the United King- 
dom.” 

(2.) “ That, towards making good the Supply 
granted to Her Majesty, for the service of the 
year ending the 31st day of March 1873, the sum 
of £5,000,000 be granted out of the Consolidated 
Fund of the United Kingdom.” 

Resolutions agreed to:—Bill ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Dopson, Mr. Caancettor of 
the Excurquer, and Mr. Baxter. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. 


LAND TRANSFER (SCOTLAND) BILL. 


On Motion of The Lorp Apvocatz, Bill to 
amend the Law relating to the Land Rights and 
Conveyancing, and to facilitate the Transfer of 
Land in Scotland, ordered to be brought in by 
The Lorp Apvocatr and Mr. Apa. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 89.] 


House adjourned at a quarter 
after Two o'clock, 


ween 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, 19th March, 1872. 


MINUTES.]—Pusuice Brrrs—-Second Reading— 
Acts of Uniformity Amendment * (43) ; Bishops 
Resignation Continuance * (44); Deans and 
Canons Resignation * (48); Marriages (Society 
of Friends) * (29). 


HIGH COURT OF JUSTICE BILL, 
SUPREME COURT OF APPEAL BILL. 


OBSERVATIONS. 


Lorp CAIRNS said, that in order to 
prevent any misunderstanding as to 
what had been said by his noble and 
learned Friend on the Woolsack last 
night, and also on a former occasion, he 
wished to make one or two observations. 
Out-of-doors there was an impression 
that his noble and learned Friend had 
submitted his Bill for a new Court of 
Appellate Jurisdiction and other Law 
Bills to the Judicature Commission, and 
that they had been considered by a 
Committee of that Commission. Now, 
as a Member of the Commission, he 
(Lord Cairns) knew that no Bill had 
been submitted to it by his noble and 
learned Friend, and, consequently, no 
Bill of his noble and learned Friend 
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could have been referred by the Com- 
mission to a Committee of its Members. 
What private communication his noble 
and learned Friend might have had with 
Members of the Commission he had no 
means of knowing ;_ but beyond the Re- 
port of the Commission, made now two 
years ago, there was no responsibility on 
the part of the Commission in respect of 
any Bills introduced by his noble and 
learned Friend. He wished to call at- 
tention to another error into which he 
believed his noble and learned Friend 
had fallen. It had reference to the 
appellate business of their Lordships’ 
House. His noble and learned Friend 
was reported to have said some time 
ago, that when he first took his seat in 
that House the appeals were two Ses- 
sions and a-half in arrear. He (Lord 
Cairns) was surprised when he read that 
statement, because it did not at all ac- 
cord with his recollection. He now held 
in his hand a Return, which showed 
how the apppeal business stood at the 
beginning and at the end of the Session 
of 1868, when he had himself the hon- 
our to occupy the place now filled by 
his noble and learned Friend. From 
that Return he found that at the begin- 
ning of the Session of 1868—the Session 
immediately preceding the advent of his 
noble and learned Friend to the Wool- 
sack—the number of appeals set down for 
hearing was 42, and the number heard 
during the Session was 38—leaving 4. 
He did not like to state positively the 
reason why those four stood over, but he 
believed it was because the parties ob- 
jected to their being taken up at a late 
period of the Session. He thought, 
therefore, that that Return showed that 
the information obtained by his noble 
and learned Friend must have been 
erroneous. 

Lorp WESTBURY wished to ask 
his noble and learned Friend on the 
Woolsack, whether he was correctly re- 
ported this morning as having said last 
night that— 

“On Thursday next he would make a state- 
ment on the subject of the Bill for the establish- 
ment of a new Court of Appellate Jurisdiction ’— 
Did not his noble Friend state that he 
would bring in the Bill on Thursday 
evening ? 

Tut LORD CHANCELLOR said, 
he would have been glad if his noble 
and learned Friend (Lord Cairns) had 
given Notice of that part of his Question 
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which related to arrears of appeals in 
their Lordships’ House. Not having 
had such Notice, he had not been in a 
position to make the necessary inqui- 
ries; he would, however, do so, and 
state the result, if necessary, on a fu- 
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ture occasion. He thought there must 
be some fallacy lurking in the figures, 
Certainly there must be some difference 
in the way by which the Return quoted 
by his noble and learned Friend had 
been arrived at, and that by which the 
arrears to which he had referred on a 
former occasion had been calculated. 
But, as there had been no Notice, he 
was not prepared at the moment to ex- 
plain the discrepancy, and must reserve 
his answer on this point. As to the 
other part of his noble and learned 
Friend’s Question, he had to reply that 
on the first occasion of his reference to 
his Bill and to the Judicature Commis- 
sion, he did not say that the Judicature 
Commission had been engaged in pre- 
paring Bills which he intended to in- 
troduce. On that occasion he said 
nothing of the kind. What he did say 
was, that during the Recess a number 
of gentlemen, Members of the Commis- 
sion, had voluntarily formed themselves 
into a Committee, and had most kindly 
gone through the Bills to which he was 
referring. These gentlemen were Lord 
Justice James, Baron Bramwell, Mr. 
Justice Quain, and Mr. Hollams. They 
were members of the Commission, and 
though they were a self-appointed Com- 
mittee for the purpose of going through 
the Bills, he did not think he had fallen 
into any great errors in his statement. 
They went most carefully through the 
whole of the Bills, and made a great num- 
ber of useful alterations and suggestions 
and improvements in them. In reply 
to his noble and learned Friend (Lord 
Westbury), as to the words attributed to 
him in the report published that morn- 
ing, he had to say that the report was 
perfectly correct. The report most cor- 
rectly made him say that he would make 
a statement on Thursday, and not that 
he would bring in the Bill on that day. 
He could not have made the latter pro- 
mise last night, because he had dis- 
covered that previously to bringing in 
the Bill he must move a Resolution, and 
this he intended to do immediately after 
the Recess. On a former occasion he 
stated that he would bring in a Bill, 
and he had hoped and believed that he 
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would be able to bring it in before 
Easter. But, on a full consideration of 
the matter, he found that a previous 
Resolution would be necessary. He 
hoped their Lordships would not be of 
opinion that any apparent delay arose 
from negligence on his part in the per- 
formance of his promises. Both his 
noble and learned Friends were aware 
from experience of the amount of busi- 
ness which the Lord Chancellor had to 
get through, in addition to the duties 
which he had to perform in that House. 

Lorp CAIRNS said, his noble and 
learned Friend’s explanation was, as he 
expected it to be, perfectly satisfactory. 
His noble and learned Friend was quite 
entitled to ask any of the members of 
the Commission to give him such assist- 
ance as that which had been rendered 
by the learned Gentleman he had re- 
ferred to. The misunderstanding had 
been that the Bill had been submitted 
to the Commission, which had referred 
it to a Committee. 


ACTS OF UNIFORMITY AMENDMENT 
BILL—(No. 43.) 
(The Lord Archbishop of Canterbury.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 

Tue ArncupisHor or CANTERBURY, 
in moving that the Bill be now read the 
second time, said, that in 1869, owing to 
the growth of certain ritual practices in 
the Church, Commissioners were ap- 
pointed to inquire into the differences of 
practice which had arisen from varying 
interpretations put upon the rubrics, and 
directions for regulating the course and 
conduct of public worship, with a view 
to secure general uniformity of practice 
in such matters as might be deemed 
essential. The Commission had made 
four Reports. The two first had not yet 
led to any legislative action. They had 
reference principally to certain matters 
connected with the ritual which by the 
time the Reports were published had 
become the subject of discussion in the 
courts of law. Since then the courts of 
law had pronounced decisions on almost 
all the questions that were treated of in 
the first two Reports, and that was per- 
haps sufficient to accomplish the objects 
in view. Last year a Bill was passed 
by both Houses of Parliament for the 
amendment of the Lectionary, the sub- 
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ject to which the third Report referred. 
The fourth Report, on which the present 
Bill was founded, had a wider range, 
and embraced almost the whole of the 
rubrics of the Prayer Book, and sug- 
gested such alterations as the Commis- 
sioners thought desirable in order to 
effect the object for which the Commis- 
sion was issued. The subjects treated 
of in this Report naturally divided 
themselves into two heads; but the 
Bill dealt with only one of them, and 
proposed to carry into effect certain 
alterations proposed by the Commis- 
sion by means of a few simple altera- 
tions in the Act of Uniformity. The 
Bill, therefore, was very simple in cha- 
racter, and had obtained the consent of 
almost every person interested in the 
Church of England. The greatest care 
had been taken that all persons and 
opinions should be represented upon the 
Commission. Farther than this, the 
Commission sat for a very long time, and 
lengthened discussions took place; and 
the conclusions which they arrived at 
were the more entitled to consideration 
because of the great care that had been 
taken to arrive at them, and because of 
the unanimity displayed at last among 
the members of the Commission, after 
there had been the greatest diversity of 
opinion at first. The Commission having 
reported, the constitutional practice was 
followed by the Crown authorizing the 
representative bodies of the clergy of the 
Provinces of Canterbury and York to 
consider the Report, and further to re- 
port to Her Majesty thereon. In Convo- 
cation, also, it might be anticipated that 
considerable diversity of opinion would 
exist; but the Report had received the 
approval of members of both Houses of 
Convocation, with very rare exceptions. 
This was the only constitutional mode in 
which the voice of the clergy could be 
heard upon such a matter; and Convo- 
cation did, perhaps, fairly enough re- 
present the clergy. He might say also 
that this Bill had the approbation of 
the laity, as represented on the Com- 
mission. It appeared to the members 
of the Commission that the first thing 
that they had to do was to give greater 
liberty where it was right that liberty 
should be enjoyed, and that there should 
be required greater uniformity in mat- 
ters where it was desirable; and these 
two things were represented in the pro- 
visions of the Bill. There were five 
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rovisions in the measure. The first 

ad reference to the ordinary daily ser- 
vices of the Church. It was the con- 
viction of all who had carefully con- 
sidered the subject that in this busy age 
there would be great difficulty in se- 
curing the ‘presence of anything like a 
congregation on week days for the ordi- 
nary services of the Church. At all 
events, the conviction of the members of 
the Commission was that there were 
many persons who would desire to avail 
themselves of the benefit of the daily 
service of the Church if they could do 
so at a less sacrifice of time, such as 
would not interfere with their ordi- 
nary avocations—if, in fact, they could 
have an abridged service, and so be 
able to accommodate their ordinary avo- 
cations in life to a daily attendance at 
church. The first provision in the Bill, 
therefore, was that a shortened form of 
Morning and Evening Prayer might be 
used in churches on any day except 
Sunday, and the usual great Church 
festivals. The second provision had re- 
ference to special occasions which might 
arise in any parish—such as a great 
deliverance from sickness, or a thanks- 
giving at the close of the harvest season 
—and it was provided that there might 
on such occasions be such a special form 
of service in the church as might be 
approved by the Ordinary. The third 
provision had reference to Sunday ser- 
vices. It was provided by law that in 
all churches there should be certain 
morning and evening services; but the 
zeal of the clergy had led them, in popu- 
lous places, to establish a third service ; 
and for the sake of the clergy and the 
laity also it had been held to be desirable 
that there should be power legally of 
holding a third service, without repetition 
of the same words. The third provision, 
therefore, settled that there might be an 
extra service upon the Sunday differing 
from the ordinary morning and evening 
services ; but it was also provided that 
there should be no variation from mere 
caprice, and therefore that, with the 
exception of anthems or hymns, the 
additional service should be taken from 
the Prayer Book or Bible—and that the 
whole shall have been approved by the 
Ordinary. This enactment, it was be- 
lieved, would be a great advantage to 
large towns ; it seemed to confer a power 
of setting apart for persons of but little 
advancement in education a religious 
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service that should have somewhat of a 
missionary character, and which service 
it was trusted might greatly add to the 
influence of the Church among the 
ignorantand the poor in certain neglected 
parishes, and greatly conduce to their 
spiritual and, through their spiritual, to 
their temporal welfare. The fourth pro- 
vision had to do with the removal of 
doubts as to the legality of using the 
several services of the Church as sepa- 
rate services. He had himself ro doubt 
on the subject; but as doubts did exist, it 
was desirable to remove them. The fifth 
provision of the Bill was also one for 
removing a doubt. There seemed to be 
question whether a sermon might be 
preached without the ordinary service 
having been previously read :—the clause 
therefore provided that it should be suffi- 
cient if the sermon were preceded by any 
service authorized by this Act, or by the 
Bidding Prayer, or by one prayer taken 
from the Prayer Book. It was thought 
that a sermon without the usual service 
might, in some instances, attract many 
auditors who, from various causes, were 
not otherwise likely to attend. Their 
Lordships were aware that by a special 
clause in the Act of Uniformity there 
might be a sermon in the Universities 
without a service preceding it—it was 
thought desirable that the same liberty 
should be extended to our parish churches. 
Sermons delivered in cathedrals under 
such circumstances might be attended 
with very beneficial results. Those were 
the provisions of the Bill. He regarded 
it as no slight matter that, amid the 
differences of opinion which must always 
arise in a thoughtful and active age, this 
measure had received the hearty ap- 
proval of the clergy and laity of almost 
every shade of opinion. He believed 
there were not those serious differences 
of opinion which some persons repre- 
sented as existing in the Church of Eng- 
land. On the contrary, he thought that 
the reception of this Bill showed that 
there existed a hearty unity among 
Churchmen in the desire to make the 
Church of England more useful to all 
classes of the people. There were dif- 
ferences of opinion among Churchmen ; 
but he, for one, did not desire to see that 
leaden uniformity which was to be found 
among a people who had no ardent zeal 
for religious matters. He would rather 
see differences of opinion among men 
who thought for themselves, and who, 
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ing for themselves, were earnest in 
the work they had in hand. He believed 
that nothing would tend more to heal 
differences among Churchmen than such 
helps as this Bill provided to enable the 
clergy to perform their duty. 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2°.” 
—(The Lord Archbishop of Canterbury.) 


Toe Eart or SHAFTESBURY said, 
he did not intend to place any obstruc- 
tion in’ the way of the measure, for he 
thought that the amendments proposed 
by the Bill were called for by the opi- 
nion of the country, and the most rev. 
Primate had done well in responding to 
that opinion. He admitted that some of 
the changes proposed to be effected would 
be very beneficial; but he must point 
out that the course of reform must be 
deeperand more searching, if they wished 
to call back into the folds of the Church 
the hundreds and thousands of people 
who had wandered from her, and to in- 
duce those who had never been within 
her bosom to avail themselves of her 
teaching. He thought it possible that, 
under this Bill, there might at first arise 
a diversity of service in different dioceses 
and parishes. Now, if the right rev. 
Bench desired to conform to the wishes 
of the people, it might be desirable that 
he should call attention to the 4th and 
5th clauses of the Bill, which he thought 
were at present extremely ambiguous. 
If the 4th and 5th clauses were read 
together, there would be a doubt as to 
whether it would not be in the power 
of the Ordinary to prevent evening Com- 
munion. The practice of having even- 
ing Communion had grown up of late 
years, and great value was everywhere 
attached to it. For one working man or 
woman in these localities who went to 
noon-day Communion, there would be 
four, five, or even ten, who went in the 
evening. If our Church, then, was to be 
the Church of the people, it was necessary 
to consider and respect the habits and 
modes of life of the working population. 
He should regard such a prohibition as a 
great evil. There had sprung up, especi- 
ally in London, a habit among working 
women of attending the evening services 
of the Church. From personal observa- 
tion, he knew that in districts where an 
attendance at an afternoon service could 
scarcely be secured, the church was filled 
to overflowing at the evening services, 
and working women, who could not at- 
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tend at other times, came carrying their 
infants at their breasts. He knew that 
the most rev. Primate was as anxious for 
the temporal and spiritual welfare of the ~ 
people as any man in this country, and, 
therefore, he had every confidence that 
his Grace would introduce an Amend- 
ment to remove the doubt to which he 
had referred. 

Tue Bisnor or LONDON believed 
he might answer for the most rev. Pri- 
mate. It was intended to lay before 
their Lordships an Amendment to clear 
up any ambiguity on the point referred to 
by the noble Earl. He was not about 
to enter -on the question of legality or 
illegality of evening Communion. There 
was a great difference of opinion as to 
its legality, and also as to its advisability ; 
but the Bill would leave these questions 
as they now stood. 


Motion agreed to; Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly, and committed to a Committee of 
the Whole House on Thursday next. 


DEANS AND CANONS RESIGNATION BILL, 
(The Lord Archbishop of Canterbury.) 
(No. 48.) SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 

Tue ArcusisHor or CANTERBURY, 
in moving that the Bill be now read the 
second time, said, that the Bill, which 
had come up from the Commons, might, 
perhaps, occasion some surprise; but 
he hoped the time had passed when the 
offices of Dean and Canon could be re- 
garded as sinecures of the Church. He 
believed they were offices to which grave 
responsibility attached, and which were 
of very considerable importance to the 
Church of England. He did not think 
the Bill went to the whole root of the 
matter. Earnest as was the desire on 
the part of the members of the various 
bodies to perform their functions in the 
Church, they continually found them- 
selves thwarted by the existence of old 
statutes and old regulations which it 
would be very desirable that their Lord- 
ships should take into consideration ; 
but that would be a matter for future 
deliberation. Within the last two or 
three weeks more than one meeting of 
the Cathedral Chapters had been held 
at Lambeth, and but one spirit had ani- 
mated all those who were present at 
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those meetings as to the necessity of 
making our cathedrals more general and 
useful to the whole community than they 
had been during the age which had just 
passed. The anxious desire of all per- 
sons connected with cathedrals was to 
make them thoroughly useful as integral 
and important parts of the Church of 
England system. The wish now was to 
make our cathedrals not only the homes 
of learned men, and temples in which 
large congregations gathered together to 
hear the Word of God, but to make 
them the centres, in all senses, of the 
dioceses. At the last meeting, though 
there was a great difference of opinion 
as to whether it would be desirable to 
make any appeal to Parliament for an 
alteration in the statutes, there was only 
one opinion as to the Cathedral Bodies 
having a great duty to perform. Such 
being the case, the offices of Canons and 
Deans could not be regarded as sinecures, 
and it was desirable that they should 
have the power of resigning in the same 
manner as the Bishops had by the Act, 
a Bill for the continuance of which their 
Lordships had just read a second time. 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*.”’ 
—(TZhe Lord Archbishop of Canterbury.) 


Toe Marquess or SALISBURY 
hoped that the anticipations of the most 
rev. Primate with regard to the cathe- 
drals and the Cathedral Bodies would be 
realized. He rose to express his grati- 
tude to the most rev. Primate for the 
several Bills of which he had moved the 
second reading that evening, which had 
been introduced not only, he thought, 
with the best intention, but with wise 
judgment. He desired, however, to offer 
a few criticisms. The 6th and 7th clauses 
of this Bill would affect certain members 
of the Universities who, in addition to 
other offices, held that of Canon. He 
thought there were two Heads of Col- 
leges at Oxford and one at Cambridge 
in that position, and those Collegesviewed 
with apprehension the power which the 
Bill would give the Bishops to deprive 
them of their Heads—that was to say, 
to declare them lunatics, and remove 
them out of the way. 

Tue Bisnor or OXFORD thought 
that the fears which the noble Marquess 
had expressed on behalf of the Heads of 
certain Colleges at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge were altogether groundless. It 
would not be in his power under this 
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Bill, or in that of his right rev. Brother 
(the Bishop of Ely), to declare those emi- 
nent persons lunatics in the off-hand way 
the noble Marquess seemed to suppose, 
This point affected himself more nearly 
than any other of his reverend Brethren. 
By the 8th clause, both the collegiate 
churches in the diocese of Oxford were 
taken out of his jurisdiction. The case 
of the Chapel of St. George, Windsor, 
was intelligible enough; but he was at 
a loss to imagine why Christ’s Church 
should be withdrawn. If both the 
Queen’s Chapel of St. George at Windsor 
and Christ Church were to be taken out 
of the diocese of Oxford, it might be 
Said that that diocese was without a 
cathedral, and the further question might 
then arise in some minds whether any 
other diocese would not do as well with- 
out a cathedral. 

Tue Duxe or MARLBOROUGH re- 
garded this Bill as the commencement of 
a series of measures of importance and 
usefulness to the Church to be introduced 
into the House; but, at the same time, 
thought that it would require amend- 
ment on one or two points. 

Tur Eart or KIMBERLEY pointed 
out that the Dean of Christ Church stood 
in so peculiar a position, from the fact 
of his being the Head of a College, 
that the jurisdiction over him ought to 
be, not in the Bishop of Oxford, but in 
the Archbishop. 

After a few observations from Lord 
Ly?fTELTon, 


Motion agreed to; Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly, and committed to a Committee of 
the Whole House on Thursday next. 


MARRIAGES (SOCIETY OF FRIENDS) 
BILL.—(No. 30.) (The Lord Romilly.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 

Lorp ROMILLY, in moving that the 
Bill be now read the second time, stated 
that it had already passed the other 
House of Parliament. The object of the 
measure was to amend the law with re- 
gard to the marriages of those who pro- 
fessed to belong to the Society of Friends. 
Quakers’ marriages were omitted from 
the 26th George II.; but they were 
sanctioned by the Act 6 & 7 Will. IV., 
c. 85, in cases where both parties were 
members of the Society of Friend By 
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the 28rd & 24th of Her present Ma- 
jesty, c. 81, this restriction was removed, 
and ve 1 might be solemnized ac- 
cording to the usages of the Society, not 
only in the previous cases, but in cases 
where one only, or where neither of the 
parties to the marriage should be mem- 
bers of the Society ; but with the pro- 
viso that the party or parties who should 
not be a member or members of the 
Society, should profess with or be of the 
persuasion of the Society. As this pro- 
viso, however, limited the relief proposed 
to be given by the Act, in order that it 
might be made fully effective this Bill 
proposed to repeal it. The Society of 
Friends had religious ceremonies of their 
own, according to which they desired 
their members to be married, and they 
objected to marriages before the Regis- 
trar. But a considerable class of per- 
sons, who approved of the ceremonies of 
the Society of Friends as regarded mar- 
riage and some other matters, but who 
did not entirely protess with the Society, 
were excluded by the law as it now stood 
from being married according to their 
ceremonies. As, however, it was obvious 
that evils might arise from the Bill as it 
stood without any safeguards from abuse, 
he would not have consented to intro- 
duce this measure unless it had been 
agreed that it should be amended in 
Committee, by requiring that, in addi- 
tion to the particulars already required 
by law, the registering officer of the 
Society should add a certificate under his 
hand that the parties to such marriage 
were persons duly authorized under the 
rules of the Society to solemnize their 
marriage according to the usages of the 
Society, and this certificate should form 
part of the register of such marriages ; 
and that without such registration the 
marriage should not be valid. 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*.”’ 
—(The Lord Romilly.) 


Lorp CAIRNS said, he was afraid 
this Bill would still further widen the 
gap that at present existed in our mar- 
riage law. This was a proposal to per- 
mit persons who, up to the day of their 
marriage, had no connection whatever 
with the Society of Friends to get mar- 
ried according to the forms of that So- 


ciety. Although the Bill appeared to be 


a small one, and to concern a body which 
was not numerous, still he asked their 
Lordships to consider whether by passing 
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it they would not be opening the door to 
an alteration of the whole marriage law 
as relating to all persons who were not 
members of the Church of England. 

Lorp ROMILLY explained that mar- 
riages according to the forms of the 
Society of Friends were celebrated only 
in solemn assembly, according to express 
form, after careful inquiry. The Society 
of Friends had their own registrar, who 
registered the marriage; and, if the 
clause which he proposed to introduce 
was adopted, the entry of the marriage 
made by the registrar of the Society of 
Friends must afterwards be sent to the 
regular registrar of the parish. 

THe Duxe or RICHMOND asked 
whether parties who were not members 
of the Society of Friends could not be 
married in those solemn assemblies ? 
The Bill would seem to give no gua- 
rantee that the parties contracting the 
marriage must be members of the Society 
of Friends, and if such a measure were 
passed other Nonconformist bodies might 
come forward and claim to have the 
same privilege extended to them. 

Tue Bisnor or LONDON asked what 
security there was that those who were 
not members of the Society of Friends 
might not avail themselves of the pri- 
vilege ? 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR was pre- 
pared to support the second reading of 
the Bill, subject to the alteration which 
the noble and learned Lord (Lord 
Romilly) had described, and also to any 
other alteration which might be neces- 
sary. There appeared to be a desire on 
the part of some people holding peculiar 
religious opinions to superinduce a reli- 
gious service upon the civil ceremony of 
marriage. 

In answer to The Marquess of Satis- 
BURY, 

Lorp ROMILLY was understood to 
say that at present he believed those 
marriages were registered only by the 
registrar of the Society of Friends. 

Lorp CAIRNS suggested that the de- 
bate should be adjourned, to enable the 
noble and learned Lord who had charge 
of the Bill to frame safeguards that 
would obviate objections. 

Lorp ROMILLY pressed his Motion 
for the second reading of the Bill in the 
form in which it came from the other 
House; but promised not to go into 
Committee upon it until it contained all 
the proper clauses. 
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Lorp CHELMSFORD recommended 
the adjournment of the debate. 


On Question, That (‘‘ now’) stand 
part of the Motion? their Lordships di- 
vided :—Contents 14; Not-Contents 13: 
Majority 1. 


Resolved in the Affirmative. 


Bill read 2* accordingly, and committed 
to a Committee of the Whole House on 
the first sitting day after the Recess at 
Easter. 


MARRIAGE LAW COMMISSION (1865.) 
OBSERVATIONS. QUESTION. 


Lorp CHELMSFORD called attention 
to the Report of the Marriage Law Com- 
mission presented to the House in the 
year 1868, and asked, Whether the Go- 
vernment have any intention of taking 
steps to carry out the recommendations 
of the Commissioners for the Amend- 
ment of the law? His reason for doing 
so at the present time was that since 
1868 the subject appeared to have been 
utterly forgotten. Their Lordships doubt- 
less recollected the remarkable case of 
a lady who claimed to be the wife of 
a major either by a marriage in Scotland 
or a marriage in Ireland. The question 
was tried in the Courts in Scotland and 
in Ireland, and ultimately came before 
their Lordships, who decided that neither 
the Scotch nor Irish marriage was good. 
The case excited much attention, and 
much discussion arose upon it; and the 
result gave rise to a desire that the state 
of the marriage law should be inquired 
into, and a Question was asked in the 
House of Commons upon the subject by 
an hon. Member, who expressed the opi- 
nion that Scotland, as far as its marriage 
laws were concerned, was not a civilized 
country. Lord Palmerston replied that 
the question was a large one, and de- 
clined to promise off-hand that the Go- 
vernment would take the matter into 
consideration ; but on the Question being 
repeated in the following Session, Sir 
George Grey said that the Govern- 
ment had advised Her Majesty to issue 
a Royal Commission. Accordingly in 
1865, a Commission was appointed to 
inquire into and report upon the various 
laws now in force in the United Kingdom 
with respect to marriage. He (Lord 


Chelmsford) was himself appointed head 
of the Commission, and of the body of 
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the Commission he could say that a 
better selection of men could not have 
been made. It included the present 
Lord Chancellor, Lord Cairns, the late 
Lord Mayo, Lord Penzance, the pre- 
sent Lord Chancellor of Ireland, , 
Monsell, the present Lord Justice Gene- 
ral, the present Lord Advocate, Mr. 
Dunlop, Mr. Walpole, Sir Roundell 
Palmer, and the Queen’s Advocate. The 
Commission began their labours by 
examining persons of experience from 
different parts of the kingdom who were 
acquainted with the marriage law, and 
he must express his regret that the con- 
cise statements which were made were 
not printed in the Appendix with the 
Report; and at the request of the Com- 
missioners he issued a Circular, which 
was sent to every authority in the king- 
dom, including the heads of the Non- 
conformist Body and the Chief Rabbi of 
the Jews, asking for information, which 
was furnished, and proved to be most 
valuable. This information was printed 
in the Appendix of the Report. The 
Commissioners then examined witnesses 
selected from various religious bodies, 
and if any of the Commissioners were 
absent at any time attending to their 
ordinary official duties a copy of the evi- 
dence taken during their absence was 
sent to them. The Report of the Com- 
missioners was signed by the whole body; 
but the Lord Chancellor of Ireland and 
Mr. Monsell dissented from part of the 
Report on religious grounds; and the 
Lord Justice General differed entirely 
from all the references to Scotland, and, 
with pardonable partiality for the in- 
stitution of his country, declared his 
conviction that the marriage law of 
Scotland was preferable in theory and 
principle to the marriage law of England, 
and that in practice it had been very 
beneficial in its influence upon the social 
condition of the country. He was afraid, 
however, the Lord Justice General had 
not considered the evidence as to the 
moral effect of the law in certain cases. 
The primary object of the Commission 
was to bring the marriage law in the 
several parts of the United Kingdom into 
unison, and with this object in view the 
Commissioners laid down what they 
deemed to be the principles of a sound 
marriage law. They made most impor- 
tant recommendations as to the inquiries 
preliminary to marriage, and expressed 
their opinion that the publication of banns 
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ought not to be required by law as a con- 
dition either of legality or of regularity 
in a marriage. The Commissioners also 
recommended the total abolition of fees 
on marriage ; and said that if their re- 
commendations were adopted the enact- 
ments necessary to give effect to them 
should be embodied in a single statute, 
and that all the existing statutes on the 
subject should be repealed. He ought 
to mention that all the recommendations 
made by the Commissioners had received 
the sanction of the different religious 
bodies, with some few exceptions. In 
concluding their Report the Commis- 
sioners said that if their recommenda- 
tions became law the great object of uni- 
formity would be accomplished, the law 
of marriage would be simplified and 
consolidated, guarantees for the cer- 
tainty of marriage would be obtained 
without any infringement of religious 
liberty, without causing any antagonism 
between the Church and the State, and 
without sensible interference with the 
methods in which marriages have been 
hitherto solemnized in England, Scot- 
land, and Ireland. It would surely be 
a great reproach to the country if a Re- 
port of this kind, made by such distin- 
guished Commissioners, was allowed to 
fall to the ground and produce no fruits. 
In the year 1869 he asked his noble and 
learned Friend on the Woolsack whe- 
ther the Government intended to give 
effect to the Commissioners’ Report. 
The noble and learned Lord in his reply 
said a number of things were occupying 
the attention of the Government, and 
mentioned in particular the patent law, 
the bankruptcy law, charitable trusts, 
and the review of our system of judica- 
ture. The subject, his noble and learned 
Friend added, was one which affected 
every family in the kingdom; that suffi- 
cient time had certainly not been given 
to the public to consider what might 
result from the alterations recommended 
by the Commissioners; and that although 
to proceed with immediate legislation on 
the subject might present the appearance 
of vigour and alacrity, still the Govern- 
ment might bring on itself a charge 
of hasty and inconsiderate legislation. 
These words were uttered very nearly 
three years ago, and if the Government 
were now to legislate on the subject they 
could hardly suffer from any imputation 
of undue haste. Whether Government 
could legislate without consideration 
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must depend on the answer which his 
noble and learned Friend on the Wool- 
sack was about to give, for if the sub- 
ject had not been considered by the Go- 
vernment they would hardly be prepared 
to bring ina Bill. He trusted, however, 
that the noble and learned Lord would 
be able to assure the House that a mea- 
sure on this important subject, which, 
as he had himslf remarked, affected 
every family in the kingdom, would be 
presented to Parliament. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR said, it 
was impossible to find fault with his 
noble and learned Friend for having 
brought this matter to their Lordships 
attention ; and the public must be greatly 
indebted to him both for his earnest 
efforts to promote the inquiry and for his 
constant attendance at the sittings of 
the Commission. ‘There was, however, 
one circumstance which would in some 
degree explain what appeared to his 
noble and learned Friend to be the un- 
reasonable delay of the Government in 
introducing a measure founded on their 
Report. Three years were occupied in 
making the inquiry, and this was owing 
not only to the number of persons ex- 
amined, but also to the fact that most of 
the Commissioners had other important 
duties to perform. His noble and learned 
Friend, for instance, held the office of 
Lord Chancellor during a considerable 
portion of that time. 

Lorp CHELMSFORD: But I at- 
tended all the meetings. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR: No 
doubt his noble and learned Friend 
attended all the meetings; but the 
delay was occasioned by the intervals 
between the meetings. But it should 
also be remembered that this Report re- 
ferred to one only of many important 
legal reforms affecting large classes of 
the community. When any Govern- 
ment took office it was the duty of each 
officer in his particular Department to 
see what were the subjects on which 
legislation was most necessary. The 
present Government had been reproached 
—and perhaps justly so in some degree 
—for having been over-laborious in pre- 
paring so many measures for the appro- 
bation of Parliament that it became al- 
most hopeless to expect they could all 
be carried through the Legislature. He 
might assert with safety, however, that 
in the history of our country there could 
hardly be found in any three successive 
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years such a large number of important 
measures passed through the Legislature 
as had been carried since the present 
Government came into office. It was 
only necessary to specify the Irish Church 
Act, the Irish Land Act, and the Educa- 
tion Act—to say nothing of the im- 
portant measures which were under con- 
sideration this Session, and which he 
hoped would pass into law. As regarded 
his own Department, he thought it suf- 
ficient if one large measure were under- 
taken at atime. The first and mostim- 
portant question was, in his opinion, the 
law of bankruptcy, which had already 
occupied the attention of three Chancel- 
lors and of two very able Attorneys 
General. Another pressing subject was 
our system of judicature. He had suc- 
ceeded last Session in passing the High 
Court of Justice Bill through their Lord- 
ships’ House, although from pressure of 
business in the other House it did not 
become law. That Bill, and the Bill on 
Appellate Jurisdiction, still occupied at- 
tention, and would, hehoped, be brought 
before their Lordships immediately after 
the Easter Recess. Under these circum- 
stances, it did not seem wise to undertake 
a measure for the alteration of the law 
of marriage. -Other subjects had been 
mentioned, as, for instance, the patent law 
and the state of the law respecting the 
title and registration of land. On the 
latter a Commission had reported several 
years ago; but their recommendation had 
not yet been carried into effect. With 
regard to the marriage law, it was un- 
doubtedly a very important measure; but 
it was for the Government to consider 
whether there was any chance of its 
passing in the present state of public 
business, and whether it was wise to 
bring forward five or six measures at 
once with a certainty of succeeding in 
none. They had next to consider what 
measures it was best to postpone, and 
what sort of hope there was that a given 
measure would secure that general ap- 
probation of the public which was so 
conducive to its success. His noble and 
learned Friend (Lord Chelmsford) laid 
great stress on the fact that the House 
had the valuable Report drawn up by 
the Royal Commission, and recommend- 
ing the introduction of the Bill. That 
. there were difficulties to be met was evi- 
dent on the face of the Report. It must 
be remembered, in the first place, that 
the Lord Justice General dissented from 
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the Report, because, while concurring in 
other respects with the Report, he held 
to views of his own with respect to the 
marriage law of Scotland; and, in fact, 
several Scotch witnesses recommended 
the adoption of their own law, in order 
to promote uniformity. Irish witnesses 
would probably have similar preference 
for theirownlaw. Dr. Moriarty, on the 
part of the Roman Catholics of Ireland, 
pointed out that a measure based upon 
the Report of the Royal Commission 
was not likely to obtain any degree of 
concurrence eon the part of the priesthood, 
who would be opposed to anything 
which would appear to connect them 
with the civil registrars, although they 
would be ready to send in certificates of 
marriage if required. A third difficulty 
arose in presence of the very large num- 
ber of persons who thought that the 
proper mode of dealing with the mar- 
riage question was that the civil con- 
tract should be the only one recognized 
by the State, leaving it to the persons 
concerned to superimpose upon that 
process whatever other ceremony they 
might please to select. Still another 
difficulty was presented by the diver- 
gence between the divorce law of Scot- 
land and the divorce law of England. 
Scotch lawyers, and possibly a majority 
of the Scotch nation, thought that their 
law, which permitted divorce upon proof 
of adultery, was the best and most 
moral law that could be enacted; while 
English lawyers and a majority of the 
English nation held that their own law 
was the better of the two. The mere 
mention of these difficulties was suffi- 
cient to show that the Bill was not one 
which could be passed through Parlia- 
ment without a considerable amount of 
discussion and opposition. He was not 
stating that nothing was to be done, nor 
was he making any excuse for any 
amount of laziness which might be laid 
to his personal charge. But it was in- 
cumbent upon him to weigh the amount 
of time at his disposal against the num- 
ber of pressing measures claiming his 
attention, and to make a selection of 
what he thought it best for the interests 
of the country to give precedence to. 
He had made his selection, and he must 
decline to alter it in favour of a marriage 
law, unless he saw some better prospect 
than at present existed of carrying it 
through the House this Session. 
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Lorp L.YVEDEN felt bound to say 
that, having been one of the Commission, 
he had rarely met with a subject that had 
received a greater amount of attention. 
He thought that in the present state of 
Business before their Lordships it would 
have been possible, during the sort of 
half-holiday they had kept, to have in- 
troduced a measure relating to the mar- 
riage law, and to have brought the Re- 
port of the Commission before the public, 
who knew little of its existence. The 
only difficulty in passing such a Bill 
would lie with the Scotch and Irish 
Members of the House of Commons. All 
Scotchmen affirmed that the Scotch mar- 
riage law was the most religious and 
moral ever passed, and infinitely more 
so than the law of England; whereas 
most Englishmen had the opposite opi- 
nion. He did not reproach the noble and 
learned Lord for not taking action in this 
matter. It was not so much his fault as 
the fault of the present system, under 
which nothing could be done until some 
sensational case arose, and then the ne- 
cessity for legislation was admitted, and 
efforts made to meet it. No measures 
for the advancement of the happiness 
and welfare of mankind could be passed 
unless there was some party interest to 
support them. It was the same through- 
out every part of the law. They had 
recently had two monstrous cases, from 
one of which it appeared that an im- 
postor could put persons to an expense 
of £100,000 to retain their estates; and 
from the other that a scoundrel could 
place people in even a worse position by 
means of affidavits, made under a sys- 
tem which he understood was sanctioned 
by the Attorney General. 

Tue Marquess or RIPON rebutted 
the allegation of the noble Lord (Lord 
Lyveden) that at the present day no 
measures were passed that were not of a 
sensational character, by pointing to 
many useful and practical measures 
which had been passed of late years 
which did not come within that descrip- 
tion. It would be useless for the Go- 
vernment to attempt to carry any mea- 
sure on this subject during the present 
Session, having regard to the present 
state of Public Business; but he saw no 
‘reason why the noble and learned Lord 
opposite (Lord Chelmsford) should not 
himself undertake to bring forward a 
Bill which would embody his views on 
the subject. 
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Late Indian Army. 


Lorp CHELMSFORD said, he should 
deprecate such a measure as the one he 
suggested being brought forward by a 
non-official Member of their Lordships’ 
House. 


House adjourned at a quarter before 
Eight o’clock, to Thursday next, 
half past Ten o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, 19th March, 1872. 


MINUTES.]— Sztzect Commarrez—East India 
Finance, Sir Wilfrid Lawson discharged ; Lord 
Edmond Fitzmaurice added. 

Pusuic Burs—Ordered—First Reading—Vacci- 
nation Acts Amendment * [91]; Local Govern- 
ment Board (Ireland) * [90]. 

Second Reading—(£5,411,099 3s. 3d.) Consoli- 
dated Fund *. 

Second Reading—Referred to Select Commitice— 
Municipal Corporations (Borough Funds) * [55]. 

Referred to Select Committcee—Salmon Fisheries 
(No. 2)* [10]. 


INDIA—OFFICERS OF THE LATE 
INDIAN ARMY.—QUESTION. 


Sm JAMES ELPHINSTONE asked 
the Secretary of State for India, in re- 
ference to Clause 4, Regulations of the 
Forces Act, 1871, and to his reply to 
Colonel Sykes on the 13th of February, 
If he will state to the House the reason 
why Her Majesty’s Government still 
withholds from Officers of the late Indian 
Army 

“ Compensation in retirement equal to the sum 
they would have received according to the custom 
of their Regiments, from the junior Officers of 
those Regiments had they retired therefrom prior 
to the day the Act comes or came into force ?” 


Mr. GRANT DUFF: The claims, 
Sir, of the officers of the late Indian 
Army to bonus compensation were dis- 
posed of by a despatch of Lord Cran- 
borne’s, dated August 8, 1866, em- 
bodying and carrying into effect the 
concessions made by him as Secretary 
of State in Council, which concessions 
had been, immediately before the despatch 
was laid on the Table, announced by 
him in this House and extremely well 
received. That despatch of Lord Cran- 
borne’s was followed by more than one 
despatch from the next Secretary of 
State in Council, the right hon. Gentle- 
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man the Member for North Devon (Sir 
Stafford Northcote), explaining portions 
of it to the Government of India, and 
ruling certain disputed points in the in- 
terest of the officers. Her Majesty’s 
present advisers, in dealing with the 
bonus question, have followed in every 
particular the same course as their pre- 
decessors, and they see no reason why a 
settlement made by their predecessors so 
long ago should be now disturbed, be- 
cause under different circumstances a 
different arrangement was made last year 
with the officers of a different Army. 


EDUCATION—MUSIC IN ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOLS.—QUESTION, 


Mr. REED asked the Vice President 
of the Committee of Council, Whether any 
and what instructions have been given 
to Inspectors and Teachers as to the 
amount of musical knowledge required 
in each department of an Elementary 
School, and as to the manner in which 
‘regular instruction”? will have to be 
proved to the Inspector ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER, in reply, said, 
his hon. Friend was doubtless aware that 
in the Revised Code of this year it was 
provided, as was proposed last year, that 
some time should be given in our elemen- 
tary schools to instruction in vocal music. 
Directions had, therefore, been issued to 
the Inspectors to see that by the time- 
table such time was given. The Lord 
President of the Council and himself 
agreed that it would be desirable to have 
the assistance of a special musical In- 
spector for the guidance of the general 
Inspectors of schools, especially with re- 
ference to the education in training col- 
leges; but arrangements for that pur- 
pose were not complete. 


JUDICATURE COMMISSION—SECOND 
REPORT.—QUESTION. 


Mr. WEST asked the First Lord of 
the Treasury, Whether it is true, as re- 
ported to have been stated by the Lord 
Chancellor, that the Second Report of 
the Judicature Commissioners has been 
signed but not presented; and, if so, 
why it has not been and when it will be 
presented; and, further, whether it is 
_ the intention of the Lord Chancellor to 
appoint a new County Court Judge in 
the place of the Brentford County Court 
Judge, recently deceased ? 


Mr. Grant Duff 
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Tur ATTORNEY GENERAL, in 
reply, said, it was a mistake that the 
Lord Chancellor ever stated that the 
second Report of the Judicature Com- 
missioners had been signed but not pre- 
sented. Ithad not been signed, but was 
at present under discussion, and as the 
discussions were proceeding it was im- 
possible to say when the Report would 
be signed, or when the discussions upon 
it would end. With regard to the se- 
cond part of the Question, he had to say 
that Brentford was part of the Maryle- 
bone and Brompton district, and that in 
that district in .1870 there were 18,500 
plaints heard and disposed of. The only 
other two districts to which Brentford 
could be attached were Clerkenwell and 
Bloomsbury, and in the former 15,400 
plaints were heard and disposed of last 
year, and in the latter 11,400. It had 
been ascertained that to break up the 
Marylebone district, and attach it partly 
to Camberwell and partly to Bloomsbury, 
would involve the payment of consider- 
able compensation to the officers of the 
district, so that no saving of expense 
would thereby be effected. It was, 
therefore, the intention of the Lord 
Chancellor to appoint a County Court 
Judge in place of the Judge lately 
deceased ; but he would be appointed, 
as every other County Court Judge was 
now appointed, subject to whatever ar- 
rangements any future changes might 
render necessary. The Lord Chancellor 
was in communication with a gentleman 
of the highest possible standing at the 
Bar, whose appointment, if made, would 
give the greatest satisfaction. 


THE INTERNATIONAL SOCIETY. 
QUESTIONS. 


Mr. BAILLIE COCHRANE asked 
the First Lord of the Treasury, If he 
has recently received a Circular from 
the Spanish Government respecting the 
International Society; and, if so, whe- 
ther he will lay it upon the Table? He 
also asked, Whether the right hon. Gen- 
tleman will object to lay on the Table a 
Despatch from the French Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs, received in the course 
of last year, in reference to the same 
subject ? ; 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, in reply, that 
a circular had been received from the 
Spanish Secretary of State relating to 
the International Society, and a reply 
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had been returned to it. There would 
be no objection to produce this corfre- 
spondence. He did not at the moment 
remember whether any despatch had 
been received from the French Secre- 
tary for Foreign Affairs, and could not, 
therefore, answer the Question without 
Notice. 


ARMY—DEPOT CENTRES—BURY ST. 
EDMUNDS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. HARDCASTLE asked the Secre- 
tary of State for War, Why, in the Map 
of England delivered to Members of Par- 
liament, Bury St. Edmunds is not marked 
as a Depot Centre, although it is spe- 
cified as a Depot Centre in the War 
Office Memorandum ? 

Mr. CARDWELL said, in reply, that 
it was through an error of the Press. A 
corrected map was now being prepared, 
and would be ready in a few days. 


COLLECTION OF INCOME TAX. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. HARVEY LEWIS asked Mr. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Whether 
it is his intention to propose any altera- 
tion in the mode of assessing and col- 
lecting the Income Tax, by substituting 
Excise Officers or other Government 
officials to perform that duty; and, if so, 
whether he will give the country ample 
time to consider his plans; and, if his 
attention has been drawn to a Return 
made to this House, dated the 13th day 
of March 1871, by which it appears that 
the result of the applications made by 
the Commissioners of Inland Revenue 
for information upon this subject was 
(as stated in a letter set out in the 
Return and signed, Fred. B. Garnett, 
Assistant Secretary), 

“That not only is the majority of the Commis- 
sioners averse to any change, but that the terms 
in which that adverse opinion is conveyed are so 
strong and decided as to lead to the conclusion 
that any measure of the kind would encounter the 
most vehement opposition in Parliament ?” 

Tue CHANCELLOR or toe EXCHE- 
QUER, in reply, said, he had no altera- 
tion to propose with regard to the col- 
lection of income tax. If he should ever 
have any he would take care that the hon. 
Member received ample information on 
the subject. His attention had been 
called to the letter of Mr. Garnett; but 
observing that it was dated as far back 
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as 1860, he concluded it would not form 
a very valuable contribution towards an 
estimate of what ought to be done in 
1872. 


ARMY—HEAVY GUNS.—QUESTION. 


Mason ARBUTHNOT asked the Sur- 
veyor General of Ordnance, Whether it 
is true that it is intended to turn down 
or remove the exterior iron from the 
64-ton wrought-iron Guns now in service, 
in order to reduce their weight to 44 
tons; if so, whether the Guns so altered 
will fit their present wrought-iron Car- 
riages, or whether the change will neces- 
sitate the manufacture of new wrought- 
iron Carriages ; what number of 63-tons 
have been manufactured, and what is the 
cost of each, with its wrought-iron Car- 
riage and slide complete ; and, whether, 
if already commenced, there is any ob- 
jection to such conversion being sus- 
pended, to admit of further considera- 
tion as to its desirability? 

Sm HENRY STORKS: Sir, one 
64-ton gun has been turned down for the 
purpose of experiment, and,if successful, 
orders will probably be given for about 
380 more. The guns, so altered, will not 
fit their present carriages and slides, and 
will therefore require new ones. These 
guns are for sea service; 571 6}-ton 
guns have been manufactured. The cost 
of each, with its wrought-iron carriage 
and slide complete, is £775. So soon as 
the present trial of the experimental 
gun is complete, the subject will be fur- 
ther considered. There are many points 
connected with the subject of a purely 
professional and departmental character, 
with which I am unwilling to trouble 
the House, though I shall be happy to 
communicate them to the hon. and gal- 
lant Member personally. 


ARMY RE-ORGANIZATION—TRANSFER 
OF OFFICERS.—QUESTION. 


Sir JOHN PAKINGTON: I wish to 
put to the right hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary of State for War a Question 
which he did not answer last evening as 
he required Notice of it. Itis, Whether, 
under the new system of promotion by 
‘‘seniority tempered by selection,” offi- 
cers will be liable to be transferred to 
other regiments without their previous 
knowledge or consent ; and, if so, whe- 
ther officers so transferred will receive 
any compensation for the cost of new 
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uniforms and appointments, and from 
what fund ? 

Mr. CARDWELL: Sir, the purchase 
system has left at the top of the several 
ranks a number of old and, in many 
cases, very deserving officers. His Royal 
Highness the Field Marshal Command- 
ing-in-Chief, in giving them the promo- 
tion they deserve, is sometimes obliged 
to promote them to regiments other than 
their own. It is generally assumed in 
the Army that promotion will be accept- 
able to the officers on whom it isconferred ; 
but if in any case it is proved that the 
advancement is not agreeable, it may be 
cancelled. 

Srrk JOHN PAKINGTON : The 
right hon. Gentleman has not answered 
the latter part of the Question. 

Mr. CARDWELL: As no injury will 
be done, no compensation will, of course, 
be given. 


ARMY RE-ORGANIZATION — TRANSFER 
OF OFFICERS, 
PERSONAL EXPLANATION. 
Lorp CLAUD JOHN HAMILTON : 


With your permission, Sir, I will make 
a personal explanation to the House in 
reference to the remarks of my right 
hon. Friend the Member for Droitwich 
(Sir John Pakington) on the subject of 
the late promotion of three officers in 
regiments of light cavalry. I should 
have made the explanation yesterday 
evening had I been in my place when 
this matter was alluded to by the right 
hon. Gentleman. I am responsible for 
the statement made by my right hon. 
Friend on that occasion, and I was led 
to place the statement in his hands under 
the following circumstances :—On Satur- 
day week Lieutenant Heaviside, a per- 
sonal friend of my own, came to me to 
complain that he had been promoted out 
of hisregiment without his knowledge and 
against his consent ; and he stated that a 
friend of his, Lieutenant Bushman, of 
the 7th Hussars, had been promoted 
under similar circumstances. He also 
added that the first intimation which he 
and the colonel of his regiment had of 
his promotion came from Zhe Times news- 
paper at the mess breakfast table, and 
that his colonel and he were both in the 
utmost perplexity with regard to this 
_ proceeding. Considering the promotions 
made under such circumstances were a 
breach of the understanding come to 
last year, I asked Lieutenant Heaviside 
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whether I had his permission to make 
the facts known in the House; but so 
anxious was I not to make any erroneous 
statement, or to bring any unfounded 
charge against the Secretary of State 
for War, that I asked my friend to re- 
turn the next day to substantiate his 
statement. This he did; and again he 
gave me authority to make the state- 
ment. For certain reasons I felt dis- 
inclined to speak on the Army Esti- 
mates, and I therefore communicated 
the statements to my right hon. Friend 
(Sir John Pakington), who repeated them 
to the House. I have since received 
from Lieutenant Heaviside a letter, in 
which he states that, on reconsideration, 
and under the salutary influence of home 
advice, he is no longer adverse to his 
promotion, and I have reason to believe 
that the other officers whose cases I 
mentioned to my right hon. Friend do 
not now feel any dissatisfaction with 
their promotion. I am, therefore, sorry 
that, under circumstances which still 
seem to me involved in a certain amount 
of perplexity, I have led my right hon. 
Friend to place untrustworthy state- 
ments before the House, and I wish to 
state that if anyone in this House is to 
blame in the matter it is I, and not my 
right hon. Friend. 


NAVY—H.MSS. “ TENEDOS.” 
QUESTION. 


Mr. WINGFIELD BAKER asked 
the First Lord of the Admiralty, Whe- 
ther Her Majesty’s Ship ‘‘ Tenedos”’ is 
not now perfectly ready for sea, and has 
been so since May 1871; and, whether 
the First Lord, bearing in mind the pro- 
mise as to the trial of the new anchor 
gear with which the ‘‘ Tenedos”’ is fitted, 
will state whether he will have her put 
into Commission, and within what time ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, in reply, that 
the Zenedos had been quite ready for 
some time past to goto sea. She was in 
what was called the “ First Reserve.” 
It was not the intention of the Admiralty 
to put her into commission at present. 
She would be put into commission as 
soon as she was required to relieve a 
ship of a similar class on some foreign 
station. He did not think it was advis- 
able or necessary, in order to test a 
small portion of the machinery and ap- 
pliances of a ship, to put her into com- 
mission for three years. Such machinery 
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would be tested as a matter of experi- 
ment. 

Mr. WINGFIELD BAKER said, a 
promise had been given that this new 
anchor gear should be tried. 


TREATY OF WASHINGTON. 
TRIBUNAL OF ARBITRATION (GENEVA), 
THE INDIRECT CLAIMS. 

CORRESPONDENCE. QUESTION. 

Mr. HORSMAN: Sir, I gave Notice 
to the First Minister on Friday last that 
I would on an early day put a Question 
to him with reference to the answer of 
the British Government to the despatch 
of the Government of the United States. 
As the answer is to be sent on Thursday 
next, and this is the last opportunity I 
shall have of putting the Question, I 
beg to ask my right hon. Friend, Whe- 
ther he is now prepared to give the 
House an assurance that in any fresh 
negotiations that may be carried on with 
the Government of the United States no 
proposal shall be submitted by the Bri- 
tish Government to be finally accepted 
by the United States, and to be binding 
upon this country, until Parliament has 
had knowledge of the proposal and has 
had an opportunity of expressing an 
opinion upon it ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, my right 
hon. Friend did state on a former day 
that he would at some future period, 
which he did not define, put a Question 
to me more or less corresponding in 
character with that which he has now 
put. But that Notice of my right hon. 
Friend did not appear on the Notice 
Paper of this House, and I have had no 
means of obtaining any authentic record 
of it, nor until I knew that the Question 
was to be put was it possible for me to 
refer to my Colleagues for the purpose of 
deliberation as to the answer which it 
might be my duty to give, inasmuch as 
the nature of that answer might under 
given circumstances have reference to 
the particular position of affairs at the 
moment. I am very sorry, therefore, 
that I have not been made aware of my 
right hon. Friend’s intention to put this 
Question to-day. Not having had the 
power of referring to my Colleagues on 
a question of so much importance, I am 
not able to give any answer. At the 


same time, I beg my right hon. Friend 
not to draw the inference that my de- 
clining to give an answer has any refer- 
ence whatever to the contents of the 
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despatch which will, I hope, be sent to 
the American Minister to-morrow, in 
order that it may be forwarded to the 
United States Government. 


PARLIAMENT— RULES AND PRACTICE 
—QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 
OBSERVATIONS. 

Sm JOHN PAKINGTON: Sir, be- 
fore we proceed to the other business of 
the day, I have to request your opinion 
on a question of order connected with 
our Rules with regard to the system of 
answering Questions. The system of 
Questioning has grown now to so great 
an extent that I am sure every hon. 
Member of this House will agree with 
me that it is desirable that, whatever 
our Rules may be, they should be ad- 
hered to as strictly as possible. I now 
refer more particularly to the course 
which was adopted yesterday by the 
Secretary of State for War, when, in 
answering a Question by an hon. and 
gallant Member behind me (Major 
Arbuthnot), he combined with his An- 
swer a statement in reply to a portion of 
a speech delivered by me in this House 
not more than a fortnight ago. I do 
not for a moment suspect my right hon. 
Friend of intending anything like un- 
fairness; but I do think I have some 
reason to complain of the course adopted; 
and therefore, Sir, I beg to request your 
opinion as to whether it is consistent 
with the Rules and the Practice of this 
House with respect to asking and answer- 
ing Questions, for a Minister of the 
Crown, after answering a Question put 
to him by an hon. Member, to proceed 
to add to his Answer a reply to a state- 
ment made some time before in a debate 
made by another hon. Member, and that 
in terms requiring an explanation which 
could not, consistently with the forms of 
the House, be given. 

Mr. CARDWELL: Before you givejan 
answer, Sir, perhaps I may be allowed 
to ask another Question for my future 
guidance. I wish to know, Whether 
when a statement has been made affect- 
ing me and those with whom I have the 
honour to serve in the War Department, 
in terms of which it was said that they 
were used in order to invite explanation 
on the subject—I wish to know whether, 
when remarks are made, without pre- 
vious Notice to me, so that I cannot, on 
the spur of the moment, give an answer 
I shall be at liberty on a subsequent oc- 
casion to give an answer in vindication 
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of myself and those with whom I have 
the honour to serve? I am perfectly 
aware that I should not be entitled to 
refer to a former debate for the purpose of 
founding any argument on it; but I be- 
lieve it is in conformity with the usages 
of this House that anybody againstwhom 
an imputation has been made without 
Notice, should have an opportunity, after 
inquiry, of answering that imputa- 
tion, and vindicating also those with 
whom in his Department he has had the 
honour to serve ? I apprehend that, in 
order to make such answer intelligible, 
it is necessary and right to refer to the 
charge itself, and that that reference 
cannot be more fairly made than by 
simply quoting, without comment, the 
words in which the imputation was 
conveyed. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The right hon. 
Baronet the Member for Droitwich (Sir 
John Pakington) has put to me a Ques- 
tion with respect to a point of Order re- 
garding the Rules and Practice of this 
House, in putting Questions and answer- 
ing them. There can be no doubt that 
it is not in order for any hon. Member 
of this House, in putting a Question, or 
making an Answer, to advert to former 
debates. The question now before the 
House is, however, of anotherkind. It 
is true that yesterday the right hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary of State for 
War referred to a speech of the right 
hon. Gentleman the esior for Droit- 
wich. But the right hon. Gentleman 
was at the time answering a Question 
of the hon. and gallant Member for 
Hereford (Major Arbuthnot), and the 
matter of the Answer would have been 
perfectly in order, as areply to the Ques- 
tion of that hon. and gallant Member. 
Had the right hon. Gentleman not re- 
ferred at all to the speech of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Droit- 
wich, no question of Order could have 
arisen. I am, at the same time, bound 
to say that, in order to make his Answer 
clear to the House, it was almost incum- 
bent on the right hon. Gentleman, the 
Secretary of State for War, to advert to 
what had passed on a former occasion. 


CIVIL LIST. 
MOTION FOR RETURNS. 
Str CHARLES W. DILKE rose, ac- 
cording to Notice, to move that there be 
Mr. Cardwell 
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laid before the House certain Returns 
relating to the Civil List, when— 

Viscount BURY rose and said: Mr, 
Speaker, I rise to speak to a Question 
of Privilege. I hold in my hand a copy 
of the oath to be taken by every hon. 
Member of this House. It is in the fol- 
lowing terms :— 

“I do swear that I will be faithful and bear 
true allegiance to Her Majesty Queen Victoria, 
her heirs and successors according to law. So 
help me God.” 


Now, on the 21st of November last the 
hon. Member for Chelsea is reported to 
have said that he would make no con- 
cealment of the fact that he was a Re- 
publican. He is reported as speaking 
exactly to the same effect in several 
newspapers. The Question that I have 
put to you, Mr. Speaker, as a point of 
Order, is whether these two statements 
are not irreconcilable; and whether, if 
the statement of the hon. Baronet is not 
explained and repudiated, he will not 
have been guilty of an infringement of 
the solemn declaration taken at the 
Table of the House? I am fortified in 
my reasons for asking the question by 
the fact that every item of the Returns 
which the hon. Baronet wishes to move 
for can be found in the Library of this 
House, and are within the reach of 
every hon. Member. The Motion of the 
hon. Baronet, therefore, as it seems to 
me, can only be regarded as a colourable 
method of repeating, under the authority 
of the House, the statements to which I 
have referred. [Loud cries of ‘‘ Hear, 
hear !”” |— 

Mr. AUBERON HERBERT: Mr. 
Speaker, I rise to Order.. [Cries of 
‘Order! ” 

Mr. SPEAKER: Viscount Bury is in 
possession of the House. 

Mr. AUBERON HERBERT again 
rose, but being met with loud cries of 
‘* Order!’ sat down. 

Viscount BURY: I therefore ask 
you, Sir, whether it would not be for 
the honour of the House, and within its 

ower, before hearing the hon. Member 
or Chelsea, if you ask him whether he 
repudiates or acknowledges the accuracy 
of the statements which he is reported 
to have made on the 21st of November ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: The noble Lord has 
called my attention to the Oath of Alle- 
giance taken by the Members of this 
House. I apprehend that it is no part 
of my duty to say what is consistent or 
what is not consistent with that oath. 
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Looking at the terms of the Motion of 
the hon. Baronet the Member for 
Chelsea, I see in them no violation of 
the Rules of this House. 


Sm CHARLES W. DILKE, who, on 
rising to address the House, was re- 
ceived with much confusion, said * : Sir, 
I fear that after the somewhat exciting 
episode of the last few minutes the obser- 
vations which I am about to offer to the 
House in support of the Motion which I 
have placed on the Paper will appear 
somewhat tame and disappointing. The 
question which I have to submit to the 
consideration of the House is a large 
one, and one, in my opinion, of im- 

rtance, or I should not have placed my 
Notice on the Paper. It is nota question 
which would, in accordance with the 
Rules of the House, enable me to dis- 
cuss the oath of allegiance—which, how- 
ever, I shall be prepared to discuss on a 
fitting opportunity, if that opportunity 
is afforded me by any hon. Member—I 
have on the present occasion to appeal 
to that pect saan wh which the House 
is always willing to extend to those who, 
in the name of the taxpayers of this 
country, raise questions involving in- 
vestigation into obscure branches of 
the national expenditure: and I appeal 
with the more confidence to that con- 
sideration because I believe the House 
never fails to extend it to those who 
happen to be the advocates of unpopular 
opinions. 

Sir, the first point that has to be es- 
tablished is the right of the House of 
Commons to inquire, whether by means 
of a Committee, or by presenting an 
Address for Papers, into the expenditure 
and savings on the Civil List account. 
Now, in April, 1780, Mr. Dunning, after- 
wards Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
moved the following Resolution, which 
was agreed to by the House of Com- 
mons :— 

“That, in the opinion of this Committee, it is 
competent to this House to examine into and to 
correct abuses in the expenditure of the Civil 
List revenues, whenever it shall seem expedient 
to the wisdom of the House so to do.” 

It may, of course, be contended that inas- 
much as the salaries of the Judges and 
Ambassadors were at that time laid upon 
the Civil List, the House of Commons 
may fairly have claimed then over the 
Civil List a control which does not be- 
long to it now. On the other hand, it 
must be remembered that Mr. Dunning’s 
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first Resolution had been—‘ That the in- 
fluence of the Crown ought to be di- 
minished,’’ and it is plain that the point 
at issue was not what might be called the 
~~ charges so much as that of the 

own charges proper. ‘This view is 
confirmed by the fact that among the 
items upon which Mr. Burke, who was 
acting along with Mr. Dunning, divided 
the House, were those for the salaries of 
the Masters of the Buckhounds and of the 
Foxhounds, while another was the charge 
for the Yeomen of the Guard. Now, in 
the debate which occurred about the 
same time, on Mr. Burke’s measure of 
economical reform, the main argument 
of those who spoke against him was one 
which has been heard often since that 
time—namely, that unless you first bring 
forward proof of some abuse, the House 
has no right—that is, no constitutional 
power—to meddle with the Civil List 
except at the beginning of a reign. But, 
on the other hand, whether I succeed or 
do not succeed in establishing precedents 
showing a general right to inquire into 
the Civil List expenditure during a reign, 
I at all events may assume, judging 
from what was said on both sides by 
both parties, during the debates on Mr. 
Burke’s Bill, that we are justified in 
inquiring, if we can show that actual 
abuses do exist. Now, I know that the 
term ‘‘ abuses” may mean many things, 
and it would not be hard to show that 
in the arguments which I have quoted, 
the word may fairly be used as popularly 
it would be used for those long-con- 
tinued absurdities of extravagance in 
connection with the Civil List which 
have come down to us from all time. I 
shall, however, before I sit down, bring 
forward I believe cases of abuse con- 
nected with the Civil Listaccounts which 
should suffice, when taken along with 
the discontent that prevails at the exist- 
ence of costly sinecures, to cause any 
patriotic Government to concur willingly 
and almost joyfully in that inquiry 
which we propose. I might quote some 
of the most illustrious men that have 
ever sat in this House in defence of the 
general right to inquire—for instance, 
Mr. Fox, who said that— 

“The pretence that the House was bound not 
to interfere in the expenditure of the King’s Civil 
List was a new and damnable doctrine, and in- 
famous to a degree.” 

“Although,” he added on another oc- 
casion — 
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« The money was given for the use of the Crown, 
the House was competent to see if it was properly 
expended.” 

Also, Lord Chatham, who, on the 14th 
of March, 1770, said— 

“The minute and particular expenses of the 
Civil List are as open to Parliamentary examina- 
tion and inquiry as any other grant of the people 
to any other purpose. The Preamble of the Civil 
List Acts proves this, and none but children, 
novices, or ignorants, will ever act without pro- 
per regard to it,” 

Besides, however, the right of the 
House to inquire if abuse be proved, 
and besides the general right to inquire, 
as to which many precedents are to be 
shown, there is also the view, which I, 
for one am prepared to maintain, that 
looking to the steady progress which 
has been made by the principle of Par- 
liamentary control over the various 
branches of the national expenditure, 
there would be no harm in creating a pre- 
cedent upon this point. On the con- 
trary, I believe that we can no longer 
afford, in face of the hostility of a large 
minority of the voters in all the boroughs 
in the country to fresh grants for those 
purposes, to ask for those grants, with- 
out at the same time stating the facts as 
to the disposition of the sums already 
granted in the clearest way to the 
country and the House. Toshow, how- 
ever, the need that exists for our not 
resting content with Ministerial explana- 
tions of the precedents as they appear 
to Ministerial eyes, I must point out 
that even the inquiry which takes place 
at the beginning of each reign, and 
which is now relied upon as giving se- 
curity for economy to the nation—that 
even this small measure of prudence was 
not yielded without a fight. The Duke 
of Wellington was beaten on this ques- 
tion, and resigned on it. It was a con- 
cession extorted by the Whigs from the 
Tories, at the beginning only of the last 
reign, but now both sides speak of it, as 
a sort of heaven-sent arrangement, suf- 
ficient for all time, and in the highest 
degree satisfactory to every individual 
in the land. For my part, I should be 
prepared to contend, that even had this 
inquiry been graciously yielded at the 
first, had it been conceded by the Crown 
on the advice of Ministers, acting by 
their own wish, and without pressure, 
yet had it not even in that case been so 
perfect a method of securing economy in 
the public service, as other modes of 
inquiry that easily might be devised. 
Sir Charles W. Dilke 
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The beginning of a reign! Why of all 
bad times for inquiry, it is the worst. 
One good reason for not holding inquiry 
at the beginning of a reign, was that 
once pointed out by Lord Ellenborough, 
who rightly said, that there was no au- 
thority to compel the servants of a de- 
ceased King to produce accounts. An- 
other reason for inquiring at any time 
except the beginning of a reign is, that 
the pensions cease at the beginning of a 
reign. Now the pensions are of doubt- 
ful expediency, and form a most fit ob- 
ject for inquiry. But, if you wait till 
the beginning of a reign you cannot 
couch them, because men very properly 
try out, that it would be cruel to rob 
the existing holders. The need for such 
inquiry is shown at once, by the fact, 
that in 1845 Sir Robert Peel granted 
£1,000 a-year to a lady, afterwards wife 
of a Lord Chancellor, and who at her 
death left a very considerable fortune, 
although the money is given to be 
granted in small sums for distinguished 
services in the country, or personal ser- 
vice to the Crown. There is, as to 
pensions, a general agreement that they 
are of questionable expediency. The 
Committee, at the beginning of the 
reign, were almost equally divided as 
to their retention. There is reason for 
us to decide beforehand, and we need 
inquiry before deciding. I said that the 
beginning of a reign is of all bad times for 
inquiry, the worst. When all the country 
is agog with the interest which always 
manifests itself at such a time, and which 
is a form of the delight with which 
people always count upon the goodness 
of great personages, whose true dispo- 
sitions are yet unknown ; this is the mo- 
ment which the Minister selects to come 
down to the House, and with the inevit- 
able praise of those inevitable virtues, 
which at the moment he ascends the 
Throne every monarch is reputed to 
possess—to obtain a Committee of party- 
men, with one or two economical Radi- 
cals of the most loyal type ; a Committee, 
which sits for a few days, abolishes a 
Lord of the Bedchamber, in order to 
show its zeal for economy ; inquires the 
price of oats, makes a note of the rise in 
hay, and ultimately fixes the total sum, 
very much where it had stood before, 
and at very much the same amount at 
which it would have stood had the Court 
been left to fix it for itself, and had the 
Committee never sat at all, The Coro- 
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nation takes place, the cannons fire, the 
hats fly up ; but in a few months voices 
are heard, once more asking why it is 
that the administration of the Household 
should be exempt from the working of 
those modern See 0 of scientific ad- 
ministration, which have remorsely been 
applied to all other branches of the public 
service. As for the inquiry at the be- 
ginning of a reign, I cannot better show 
what it is worth, than by quoting the 
words of a Member of the Committee 
of 1837— 


“ He was bound to say that in the Select Com- 
mittee he was perfectly helpless. He had no 
means of ascertaining what were the proper sums 
required for the maintenance of the dignity of the 
Crown.” 


Thus much for the desirability of a Par- 
liamentary inquiry into this subject at 
times other than the beginning of a 
reign. But apart from the desirability 
of such inquiry, I spoke just now of pre- 
cedents. There are precedents without 
number for Parliamentary inquiry into 
the Royal Household. They date from 
the earliest times; but not to weary the 
House by quoting early precedents, 
which are in this matter of no real im- 
portance, I will come at once to modern 
times. In 1780, during the debate on 
Mr. Burke’s Bill, Field Marshal Con- 
way—a man of great authority in the 
country at that time—said— 

“ Even the propriety of interfering, not only in 
the selling of the private property of the Crown, 
butin the appropriation of the money arising from 
the sales of that property, is a principle admitted 
inthis House, and approved by Lord North.” 


I believe that there is no doubt that this 
statement expresses the constitutional 
view ; but see how much it involves. It 
means, inquiry by the House of Com- 
mons, and more than inquiry, extending 
into the general savings, and the expen- 
diture of the savings accumulated by the 
Royal Family out of public grants, and 
it rests upon that which is also, I think, 
a constitutional axiom, that in a limited 
monarchy, for the reigning family to be- 
come possessed of a large private fortune, 
is a constitutional danger of the first 
magnitude. This view has been acted 
upon in late times by the House of Com- 
mons; and the Pavilion at Brighton, 
although bought with his private money 
by George IV., when Regent, was sold 
as Royal or Crown property, and was 
dealt with by an Act of Parliament. 
The fact that even the savings invested 
by the King in the funds are exempt 
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from taxation, would seem to show that 
they are subject to be dealt with by 
Parliament, as being the property of the 
Crown, and not the private property of 
the individual who happens to wear it. 
If these savings in the funds are wholly 
beyond our ken, if they are thoroughly 
and absolutely private in their nature, I 
fail to see upon what constitutional 
grounds they are to be exempted from 
taxation. I know that as to one tax, 
the income tax, we are informed that 
the Queen pays it ; and in speaking some 
time ago at Chelsea, I expressed the deep 
regret I felt that I should have used, 
during the Recess, words which implied 
that she did not. But, at the same time, 
for the purposes of this argument, the 
matter would not even be covered by 
the fact of a payment being made, be- 
cause the exemption exists—it is in an 
Act of Parliament—it is sweeping in its 
terms. Lord Monteagle, when Comp- 
troller, refused in the plainest terms to 
pay the tax for the Queen. Any King 
could avail himself of it at any moment 
without coming to this House, and with- 
out any public statement of the fact. I 
repeat, that if Parliament hold these 
funds to be private in their nature, and 
beyond the reach of inquiry by us, there 
never would have been introduced into 
the Income Tax Act this clause— 

“Are exempted the stock or dividends belong- 
ing to Her Majesty, in whatever name the same 
may stand in the books of the Bank of England.” 


I repeat that there are, at all events, 
good precedents for inquiry. On 14th 
April, 1815, Mr. Tierney obtained a 
Committee to inquire into the causes of 
excesses of the Civil List. But I prefer 
to rely upon the precedent of the Motion 
of Mr. Burke. Now, in the debate upon 
that Motion, the objection that those 
matters ought not to be meddled with 
except at the beginning of a reign, was 
repeatedly urged upon the House. It 
was said that Mr. Burke proposed “a 
resumption on the Crown.”’ Mr. Town- 
send, answering that objection, used 
these words. He said— 

‘‘Resumptions on the Crown are strictly con- 
formable, not only to the inherent right and 
authority of the House, but also to the example 
of precedent and custom.” 


Mr. Pitt, in the same debate, also took up 
this point, and said— 

“It had been attempted to show that it was im- 
proper to resume a Parliamentary grant, and it 


had often been said that they had not a right to 
doso. It would be needless to attempt an answer 
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to such a doctrine—it contained its refutation in 
its weakness.” 

That was what Mr. Pitt said of ‘“re- 
sumptions on the Crown ;’’ but what we 
propose in the present case is, not re- 
sumption, but inquiry. Did we, how- 
ever, propose a resumption, it would not 
be a resuption like that proposed in 1780 
—a resumption which would have, as 
that had, by the admission of its authors. 
the effect of pinching the Crown in its 
expenditure ; but a resumption, which, 
while it would benefit the people, would 
hurt neither the King nor any single 
subject of the realm. We can show 
that there are sinecures connected with 
the Court; that there are unnecessary 
offices, not being sinecures; that a Com- 
mittee has recommended their aboli- 
tion; that some of them have been 
abolished, but that no information has 
been given as to which these are; and 
that some are, in spite of the recom- 
mendations, notoriously retained. From 
these sinecures, and from these burden- 
some and useless offices, the tenant of the 
Crown derives no advantage. Were the 
sinecures to be abolished, the Crown 
would not suffer, but would rather gain, 
and even the holders of the sinecures 
would not be harmed, for with the 
usual generosity of Parliament we should 
protect existing interests. 

On the other hand, in such a case 
there can be no reason for waiting for 
the beginning of a reign; and there is 
for immediate action this good reason, 
and we need no other, that in the in- 
terval between any given date and the 
beginning of another reign fresh interests 
will year by year be created. To abolish 
sinecure offices about the Court is to 
harm no man. It is not proposed to 
touch offices which affect the comfort of 
the King, and it is proposed, in abolish- 
ing those which are, even from a mo- 
narchical point of view unnecessary, to 
protect the present holders. All that 
would be done by inquiry would be to 
make it certain that no fresh interests in 
sinecures should be created. The real 
test as to the value to the country of an 
office is— Would it be created if it did not 
exist? Now, no one can maintain that 
in the present age we should create a 
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Governor and Constable of Windsor 
Castle. The foreign nobleman who) 
holds this appointment receives, I am} 
informed, a salary of £1,200 a-year, | 
and holds also another appointment, be- | 
sides being a captain in the Navy. The 
Sir Charles W. Ditke 
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appointment was retained by a majority 
of 1 vote on the Committee of 1838, Mr. 
Grote and Mr. Hume being in the mi- 
nority. If it has been abolished, which 
I believe is not the case, its abolition 
will be shown by the Return for which I 
move. I say that these sinecures should 
be abolished, because I hold: with Mr. 
Burke—‘‘ That all offices which bring 
more charge than proportional advantage 
to the State ought to be taken away.” 
With a view, then, to future inquiry as 
to whether sinecure offices about the 
Court do not exist which might advisably 
be abolished, one of the Papers for which 
I propose to move is a list of all offices 
of this kind which have been abolished 
since the Report of the Committee which 
sat at the beginning of the reign. By 
comparing this list with the Report of 
the Committee and the evidence which 
they took, we should be able to discover 
what are the sinecures and what the 
needless offices that are still continued. 
It is proposed that in the present in- 
stance preliminary inquiries should take 
the form of an Address for those Papers 
which are needed in order to bring out 
the existence of those alleged abuses 
which would justify further inquiry by a 
Committee of this House. Ifthe Ministry 
should raise objections to the form of in- 
quiry that I suggest, let them hold their 
own inquiry; let them follow the pre- 
cedent of 1782, when a Ministry which had 
come into office sternly pledged to eco- 
nomy in all branches of the public ser- 
vice, and especially to a reform in the 
sinecure offices, put the suggestion into 
the mouth of the King himself, and made 
the King urge upon the House of Com- 
mons that the expenditure upon his 
Household should be reduced. Now, 
Ministers sometimes take exceptiqn to 
the form of an inquiry at its earliest, and 
apparently at a harmless, stage, for fear 
that possibly it should be drawn into a pre- 
cedent, and the House must have observed 
last year that the Prime Minister seems 
to have acted upon this principle in an 
answer which he gave to my hon. Friend 
who sits for Birmingham (Mr. Dixon.) 
My hon. Friend referred in his Question 
to this recommendation of the Select 
Committee of 1837-8— 

“The Committee hope that, with the permis- 
sion of Her Majesty, such inquiries may be in- 
stituted by the Treasury and the Household as that 


sinecures should be abolished on the termination 
of existing interests,” 


and he asked— 
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“Whether the Government would institute in- 
quiries into the present appropriation of the 
charges on the Civil List, with the view of ascer- | 
taining ifit be possible to effect more economical ! < + going 
arrangements by the abolition or consolidation of | 12 the Parks, is in the nature of a re- 
superfluous ceremonial offices.”—(3 Hansard, sumption. I confess, indeed, Sir, that 
ceviii. 156. } | after the surrender, the unreserved sur- 
Now, the Prime Minister, in answering | render, of the Crown lands made by the 
that Question, said that offices had been | Civil List Act, I am at a loss to under- 
abolished, but that the saving by their | stand the nature of the tenure by which 
abolition did not come to the country the lodges and residences in the Parks 
during the reign ; and he raised, in other are occupied by great personages, hold- 
words and in a fashion very indirect, the ing ‘‘ by grace and favour of the King.” 
old ery that we were proposing a ‘‘re- A Return, not printed, but now on the 
sumption on the Crown!’ He urged, in | Table of the House, shows that the Due 
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|I hold that the occupation by nominees 
of the Crown, without rent and without 
rates, of lodges, and of rights of pasture 








his answer, that if we were to make a 
resumption upon the Crown we should 
expose ourselves to resumptions by the 
Crown—if I may be permitted a con- 
venient though inaccurate phrase. He 
said that— 

“Parliament would expose itself to a most 

dangerous counter-claim on the part of the 
Sovereign in case the Civil List should be found 
at any time to be less than sufficient.” 
Now, this statement of the Premier 
forces me to go for a moment into the 
question of resumptions by the Crown 
and on the Crown. 

Again, on the 5th June, 1839, a sum 
of £79,000—taken from the accumulated 
funds derived from the sale of Crown 
lands, but which stood waiting to be re- 
invested—was applied to the building of 
stables at Windsor. This again was a 
most important precedent of a resump- 
tion, inasmuch as the Crown benefited 

-temporarily at the expense of the public, 
while, if the Crown view of the Crown 
lands tenure be correct, the interest of 
the reversioner was wholly sacrificed. In 
any case, the so-called bargain was in- 
terfered with in the middle of a reign. 
During the present reign there have 
been frequent cases in which payments 
have been charged upon the ordinary 
Estimates, which in former reigns would 
have been met by the Civil List itself, or 
by the hereditary revenues. Sometimes 
theform of a resumption has been avoided 
by a dodge—for instance, on 9th August, 
1867, a charge of £25,000 for the enter- 
tainment of the Sultan was laid upon 
the country, and it was shown by the 
right hon. Gentleman who is now First 
Commissioner of Works, that this was a 
resumption on an enormous scale in 
everything but the mere point of form. 
Considering the surrender that has taken 
place of the Crown lands at the begin- 
ning of the reign—a surrender which 
was ‘absolute and without reserve ””— 








de Nemours occupies Bushy, that Prince 
Arthur occupies Greenwich, that Prince 
Teck occupies the White Lodge, and that 
there are a dozen similar occupations of 
lodges for which rent ought to be paid 
to the public—occupations for which no 
rent is paid—by persons some of whom 
pay no rates, and who are stated to occupy 
‘by grace and favour.” Now, I am 
aware that on the 7th July, 1851, it was 
stated in this House, on behalf of the 
Crown, that the right to bestow these 
lodges ‘‘as gifts for distinguished ser- 
vices was retained and vested in the 
Crown.” I am at a loss to know where 
and when this right was retained, and if 
retained as to distinguished services, I 
ask whether Prince Teck, Prince Arthur, 
the Duc de Nemours and the ladies, 
who hold the other lodges, can be said 
to have performed “distinguished ser- 
vices”? towards the Crown? Of smaller 
instances of resumptions by the Crown 
there is no lack. Some of the costs of 
installations of members of the Royal 
Family, as Knights of various orders, 
were borne by the Civil List in the last 
reign. The whole of them now seem to 
be borne by the public at large. The 
cost of the passages of members of the 
Family at sea were borne by the Civil 
List in the last reign ; they are borne by 
the public now, although I am aware it 
is contended that this comes of the recom- 
mendation of the Committee, that the 
Privy Purse should be reserved for 
‘‘merely personal expenses,’’ whatever 
those may be, just as if these were not 
expenses merely personal. The Royal 
yachts were formerly made more use of 
than they are at present, and although 
I am aware that it is cheaper to pay the 
sums we pay for passages than to use 
Royal yachts or men-of-war, still, on the 
other hand, I fail to see, if this be so, 
why four Royal yachts should be kept 
afloat, at vast expense, though Sir James 
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Graham could defend three, many years 
ago, when there was no regular packet 
service, only on the ground that William 
IV. was a Sailor King. I propose, accord- 
ingly, to move for a Return of the ser- 
vices of the Royal yachts during the last 
10 years. 

The cost of the repair of palaces was 
charged on Estimates by the advice of a 
Committee, and is no resumption; but 
inasmuch as the Committee advised that 
St. James’s Palace should be given up, 
the arrangements made have not been 
carried out, and I include the cost of the 
palaces in the Return for which I move. 
One reason for including the palaces in 
the Return is the magnitude of the sums 
spent upon them. It was stated in 
this House in 1856 that £165,000 had 
been expended on Hampton Court 
Palace since the accession of Her Ma- 
jesty. A large portion of this expendi- 
ture has been upon the stud-houses, al- 
though the produce of the studs is sold, 
and the proceeds go to the department 
of the Master of the Horse or to the 
Privy Purse, and not to the public. 
This was admitted by Sir William 
Molesworth, in the debate of 16th April, 
1855. Lord Monteagle, indeed, on De- 
cember 15, 1837, had to confess that on 
the death of the late King, the stud at 
Hampton Court was sold by his execu- 
tors as being private property. I notice 
in a Return now upon the Table of the 
House, that in reference to the taking 
of the grass of Hampton Court Park by 
the deputy of the Master of the Horse, 
—‘‘the Treasury are considering the 
terms of this occupation.”’ Well, I can 
only say that they have been considering 
it for a whole reign. As for Buckingham 
Palace, on 1st June, 1849, the hon. Mem- 
ber for Waterford (Mr. Osborne) said 
that up to that date it had cost the 
country £763,000. 

Year after year we vote sums in Supply 
for the Marshal of the Ceremonies; for 
attendances of the Chamberlain upon 
mysterious duties; for preparations for 
Royal marriages; for robes, collars, and 
badges ; for visits of foreign Sovereigns 
to England; for presents; for missions 
to foreign Sovereigns; for clothing for 
the Royal trumpeters, and so forth. I 
may say that the allowances to the 
trumpeters are triennial and are sup- 
posed to be ‘‘in lieu of clothing ;” but 
I find, on the one hand, that while the 
allowances are charged, the clothing is 
charged too; and on the other, that the 
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triennial periods appear, for the pur- 
poses of these trumpeters, to consist of 
one year only. The ‘‘trumpeters,” and 
the ‘‘ robes, collars, and badges,”’ I ad- 
mit are not resumptions, because they 
were charged in former reigns ; but most, 
if not all of these other charges are in 
the nature of resumptions by the Crown. 
There is a singular meanness to be no- 
ticed in some of the charges upon the 
Estimates that are connected with the 
Court. It is a meanness for which not 
members of the Family, but indiscreet 
officials are responsible—men who care 
not whether they risk the popularity of 
the ruling family provided they can make 
their accounts look well. For instance, 
in 1843, £55 was charged in the Estimates 
for altering the arms of the Prince of 
Wales, although savings from the Duchy 
of Cornwall, which afterwards reached 
the amount of £743,000, were being 
hoarded at that time in the young 
Prince’s name. Now, these fees for 
alteration of arms and for installations 
are not legal, as it would appear from 
the case of Admiral Codrington, who 
successfully resisted payment, and stated 
the fact in the House on 18th April, 
1884. If this be so, the nation is made 
to pay charges which cannot be enforced 
against individuals if they resist them. 
[The hon. Baronet then went at length 
anto the case of Claremont (April 9, 1866) 
—by far the strongest case of a resump- 
tion which has occurred during the pre- 
sent reign. | 
Having thus begun by justifying our 
right to inquire, the next point which 
presents itself for discussion is the con- 
sideration of the subjects into which we 
propose that inquiry should be made. 
First in importance stand Returns which 
have reference to the general expenditure 
upon, and the savings on account of, the 
Civil List. I propose to move for a 
statement of the duties of the Auditor, 
or Deputy-Auditor, of the Civil List, 
showing the office to which he makes 
his report, and for copies of his report 
for each year since the accession of Her 
Majesty. It is most important that we 
should have this Auditor’s report, for, 
as was stated by a Member of the Com- 
mittee in 1837, at the beginning of a 
reign matters are so hurried as to make 
a real inquiry impossible. This officer 
is clearly a public official, existing for 
ublic purposes, and his report should 
be as public as his office. Ishall ask, also, 
for another Return of all directions or 
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warrants issued by the Treasury, under 
Section 9 of the Civil List Act, specify- 
ing the classes from which the savings 
arose, and the classes to which they 
were transferred; and for another Re- 
turn in the nature of an account of the 
income and expenditure of the Civil 
List, from the accession of Her Majesty 
to the present time; and I will proceed 
to give my reasons for asking that those 
Returns should be laid before the House. 
Briefly stated, those reasons are two— 
first, the great complexity of the Returns 
we have, and the apparent existence of 
blunders, and of breaches of Acts of 
Parliament in connection with the Civil 
List; secondly, the desirability of our 
knowing, with the view to considering 
such further applications as may be made 
by the Crown to Parliament, whether a 
great amount in the shape of savings has 
not gone to swell the Privy Purse during 
the present reign. The Civil List Act 
directs that the issues shall be quarterly ; 
that they shall be on Treasury warrants 
sent in within 30 days of the commence- 
ment of the quarter, for a sum not ex- 
ceeding one-fourth of the estimated an- 
nual amount of each class, together with 
the savings of the preceding quarter. 
With respect to savings in any class, left 
beyond a quarter after the 31st Decem- 
ber in each year, “it is lawful”’ for the 
Treasury to direct the savings to be ap- 
plied in aid of the charges or expenses 
of any other class except the fifth, or of 
any other charge upon the Civil List. 
In practice, it appears that the quarterly 
warrants which ought to have been 
made, in conformity with Section 8 of 
the Civil List Act, have never included 
the savings of the preceding quarter, but 
have regularly authorized the appropria- 
tion of £96,250—that is, one-fourth of 
£385,000, plus the amount of charge for 
pensions under Clause 5. We find, how- 
ever, that up to March 1851, warrants 
were issued in every year against unap- 
propriated moneys, or against the sav- 
ings fund; and those appear to have 
been the directions under Section 9 of 
the Civil List Act. I find by a letter 
from Lord Monteagle, the Comptroller 
General, to Sir Alexander Spearman, of 
the Treasury, that he took my view, and 
suggested a change in the existing sys- 
tem, to bring it ‘‘more into accordance 
with the 9th section of the Civil List 
Act,” the Comptroller of the Exchequer 
suggesting to the Treasury, not that it 
shall observe the Act, but that it shall 
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with it. So far, then, as we can judge 
from the imperfect accounts which are 
laid before us, it would seem that the 
Treasury has steadily offended against 
Section 8 of the Act, by not stating the 
savings of each quarter; and that the 
Treasury have also neglected their duty, 
under the 9th section, inasmuch as, when 
the section says that ‘‘ it shall be lawful” 
for them, after the 31st December, to 
direct the application of the savings, it 
imposes a statutory obligation to do so. 
Now this they seem not to have done. 
*‘ Direct,” in the case of the Treasury 
used to be taken to mean direct by 
warrant, and Lord Monteagle, when 
Comptroller General, proposed to the 
Treasury the following definition of a 
savings warrant :— 

“A savings warrant is that by which the 
Treasury, at the close of the year, declares 
certain sums to be savings, under the 9th section, 
and applicable in aid of deficiencies of other classes, 
or applicable to any charge on the Civil List.” 
Now warrants for savings do appear 
in the Exchequer Return, but instead 
of those warrants appearing annually, 
they often did not appear for several 
years. 

I now come, with a view to show the 
irregularities that have occurred in con- 
nection with the Civil List, to the system 
pursued in issuing money on this ac- 
count. The total of four Treasury war- 
rants represents the limits of what may 
be charged in any one year. On this 
authority the Comptroller of the Ex-- 
chequer used to authorise the Bank 
to set apart an Exchequer credit 
in favour of the Paymaster. When 
set apart the credit was drawn upon 
so far as was requisite by the Pay- 
master, who transferred it in lump sums 
to his ‘“‘ Drawing and Bill Account.” 
From this account it passed by the Pay- 
master’s cheques to the Lord Cham- 
berlain, the Lord Steward, and others. 
Under this system it is difficult to see 
how the amount of credits could exceed 
the amount of warrants; but in the year 
ending the 31st March, 1843, the credits 
did exceed the warrants—an excess 
which would seem to have been illegal. 
The Act, by directing that the quarterly 
warrant should be for one quarter’s al- 
lowance plus the savings of the preceding 
quarter, evidently meant that a quarterly 
warrant lost its force at the end of the 
quarter for which it was drawn, other- 
wise it would have been unnecessary to 
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add over again a sum which could 
already have been drawn upon an exist- 
ing authority. Not only, however, was 
there an excess in 1843, but also in the 
years between 1851 and 1856; and until 
further Returns and explanations are 
given to Parliament I cannot but believe 
that £103,000 were, in the years that I 
have named, illegally issued on the 
Civil List account. Up to 18438 the ac- 
counts showed the amounts of unappro- 
priated moneys. After that year those 
moneys were merged in the savings fund, 
which, however, has long since ceased 
to appear. It would seem that the un- 
appropriated moneys were moneys the 
issue of which had been authorized by 
quarterly warrants, but which it had not 
been found necessary to issue from the 
Exchequer within the quarter covered 
by the warrant, and which, consequently, 
accumulated as a debt to the Civil List. 
Strictly speaking, unappropriated moneys 
only went into the savings fund, by a 
direction under Section 9 of the Civil 
List Act, but in practice there used to 
be a laxity in distinguishing between 
unappropriated money and the savings 
fund. We possess a Return which shows 
the balance of Exchequer credits at the 
beginning of the year; we cannot trust 
to this as an indication of the savings 
in the year, for it is possible that the 
amounts appearing in it are moneys due 
to tradesmen and others in the last 
quarter, but not immediately applied 
for, and left lying at the Bank. "When, 
however, we find that on the last day of 
the quarter they amounted to a larger 
sum than the whole allowance for the 
quarter in Classes IT. and ITI., and when 
we know that a great deal of the ex- 
penditure in those classes is of a daily, 
weekly, or monthly character, it becomes 
clear that so enormous a reserve could 
only exist by virtue of accumulations or 
savings. Another remarkable irregu- 
larity occurs in the year 1838-9, when 
the warrants reached the enormous sum 
of £482,000, and exceeded the net ex- 
penditure of the Civil List by the sum of 
£96,249 158. 10d., which differs by only 
4s. 2d. from the sum of £96,250—that is 
exactly a quarter’s allowance. This 
would appear to have formed the pre- 
cedent upon which the Chancellor of the 
- Exchequer must have acted when he ob- 
tained from us five quarter’s of income 
tax in a single year. 
I have already stated that up to 
1850-1, warrants were given for each 
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payment out of the accumulated say- 
ings; but in that year Lord Brougham 
brought forward the subject in the House 
of Lords, and from that moment the Re- 
turns have disappeared. In 1854, 1855, 
and 1866, we find every warrant wrong, 
in spite of Lord Monteagle. The Teele 
of the Treasury commenced’ then quietly 
to pay out the accumulated savings in- 
stead of paying them openly by warrant. 
They seem to have lost their heads over 
this operation, for in 1855-6 they made 
a Return of the Civil List £5,000 short 
of the proper amount. The Civil List in 
that year ought to have been £401,457 
10s. Od., but it was returned as £396,457 
10s. Od., the error being in the Return of 
£11,000 and odd pounds, instead of 
£11,000 and odd pounds on Class V. 
This error was carried through the ac- 
counts, and the balance struck without 
it having been detected. 

With a view to an argument to which 
I shall presently resort, I wish for a 
few moments to examine into the light 
thrown by the Exchequer Returns upon 
the subject of the Civil List savings. 
The credits given under savings war- 
rants, or warrants against unappropriated 
moneys, are shown in a Return. A 
glance at their amounts shows that they 
are not documents declaring the sum 
added to the savings fund each year, but 
are warrants used in the drawing out of 
a portion of the fund. Now, the moneys, 
or part of the moneys drawnout by them, 
may have been applied in aid of other 
classes of the Civil List. But what other 
classes wanted aid ? None. Moreover, - 
in spite of the drawings under those 
warrants, the savings fund, year by year, 
as long as it were shown, continued 
steadily to grow. If other classes had 
wanted aid in any year, we should have 
found in that year that the yearly war- 
rant had been first exhausted. But, ex- 
cepting in 1843, it never was exhausted ; 
and in the year in which the largest 
draught was made upon the savings 
fund—namely, 1847, hs £71,000 was 
drawn-—we find that in the ordinary al- 
lowance there was a saving of more 
than £20,000. Under these circum- 
stances, I cannotconceive thatthe £71,000 
would have been required in aid of any 
class except the Privy Purse. 

Now, between March, 1837, and March, 
1851, £370,000 had remained as sur- 

luses in the Exchequer, as sums which 

it had not been found necessary to draw 
in the ordinary course. Against this 
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fund £274,000 had been drawn out by 
special warrants, called unappropriated 
or savings fund warrants, and in one 
case without any warrant at all, so that 
in March, 1851, there ought to have re- 
mained over £96,000. e growth of 
the fund was noticeable. For the first 
few years of the reign the savings were 
small. In 1844 very considerable re- 
ductions of salaries in the Household 
were begun upon a regular plan, by pen- 
sioning off servants at small pensions 
and appointing others at lower salaries. 
In 1845 the savings were abnormally 
large, but in 1846 they stood at about 
£20,000, and then increased steadily to 
£33,000, £34,000, £35,000, and £42,000. 
Here, however, we come to a sudden 
stop. Lord Brougham called attention 
to the savings by a Motion in the House 
of Lords, and Ministers desiring to avoid 
attracting further attention, ceased to 
allow accumulations in the Exchequer. 
Instead of issuing only enough money 
to meet the requirements, from that time 
they always issued enough to cover the 
whole warrant, so that the accumulation 
of the savings fund, if any, would be in 
the hands of the Paymaster, and would 
not appear. in the Exchequer Return. 
Not only did the Treasury from that time 
cover the warrant in full, but it issued 
extra credits, to enable the Crown to 
withdraw £91,000 out of the £96,000 
which was in the Exchequer when Lord 
Brougham made his speech; and to avoid 
this withdrawal being noticed, they 
issued no more savings warrants—a 
proceeding, which, to judge by the terms 
of Section 9 of the Civil List Act, would 
seem to have been one of doubtful lega- 
lity. Matters fast grew worse. The 
balances, which had all but disappeared 
immediately upon the withdrawal from 
publication of the amount of the savings 
fund, became enormous, rising from £72 
and a few shillings, to £43,000 in a 
jump, and then to £76,000. Moreover, 
the proportion between the Treasury 
warrants received by the Bank, the Ex- 
chequer credits at the Bank, and the 
payments by the Bank, was at the same 
time lost, and all of them began to fluc- 
tuate, by jumps of £50,000 at a time. 
For instance, in 1854-5, the amount of 
the Treasury warrants was £392,000, 
while the amount of the Exchequer 
credits was £456,000. In 1855-6, the 
amount of the Treasury warrants was 
£411,000, and the amount of payments 
by the Bank was £453,000. In 1865-6, 
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the amount of the Exchequer credits 
and of Treasury warrants was the same 
—namely, £405,000, while the amount 
of payments by the Bank was £480,000. 
These irregularities, and the absoluteces- 
sation of Returns giving accurate infor- 
mation on this point, must be, on the 
one hand, my excuse for having pointed 
out irregularities in the early years, 
rather than in the later years of the 
reign ; and, on the other, my ground for 
asking for Returns which will again 
place us in the same advantageous po- 
sition as regards knowledge, in which 
Parliament stood before the singular 
withdrawal of information which took 
place in consequnce of Lord Brougham’s 
Motion. 

I wish for a more accurate account of 
the net savings upon the Civil List ac- 
count than any we possess at present. I 
do not think that such a Return can very 
well be refused to us; because when, in 
1863, Mr. Augustus Smith opposed a 
Vote for travelling expenses of the Royal 
Family, and asked whether there had 
not been savings under two heads of the 
Civil List during the year, which might 
be applied to defraying those charges, 
the present Prime Minister, then Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, said it was 
quite practicable, upon inquiry, to state 
to the House the exact position of the 
different departments of the Civil List. 
I need hardly add, however, that, upon 
that occasion no such inquiry was held, 
and no such statement made. Returns 
of this kind have been moved for and 
have often been obtained on former oc- 
easions. Lord Brougham was not per- 
mitted to have his account in detail for 
which he moved in 1850; but in 1780 
a Resolution was adopted by the House 
of Commons, that there be laid before 
that House, within seven days after the 
first day of every Session, exact accounts 
of every sum paid in the course of the 
preceding year, out of the Civil List, to 
any Member of either House of Parlia- 
ment, by way of pension, salary, &c. 
Now, if the House could justly require 
such a Return as this, itis pretty clear 
that a more general right of inquiry 
cannot be denied to exist even during 
the continuance of the present reign. I 
have shown, moreover, that Section 9 of 
the Civil List Act directs the issue of 
certain documents, which, if issued, are 
now concealed ; but if an Act of Parlia- 
ment directs a certain course to be fol- 
lowed by officials in matters connected 
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with public finance, how is the House to 
know whether the Act has been com- 
plied with if the Government refuse to 
produce the Return? For my part, I 
think that inquiry is also justified by the 
extraordinarily obscure character of the 
Civil List accounts to which I have al- 
ready referred. Who can state at the 
present moment the exact expenditure 
upon the Civil List account itself? Yet 
it is not only generally desirable that we 
should know what the expenditure is ; 
but there are special reasons existing in 
this case. The Civil List Act itself pro- 
vides that whenever the total chargeupon 
the Civil List on account of five out of 
the six classes, excluding pensions, shall 
amountto more thanthe sum of £400,000, 
an account, stating the particulars of the 
exceedings and the cause thereof, shall 
be submitted to Parliament within 30 
days after the same shall have been as- 
certained. Now, what human being is 
there who can tell as a certainty whether 
there have not, in fact, been such exces- 
ses? In 1855-6, the payments by the 
Bank of England upon the Civil List 
account are shown to havebeen £453,000. 
In 1865-6, they amounted to £481,000, 
and if this item of payments by the Bank 
of England does not mean charges, but 
means something else, then, even in 
that case, it is of high importance that 
the exact meaning of those figures should 
be explained to the country through this 
House. It will be seen in what I have 
said, that by the words of my Return, I 
propose to ask to what purposes the sav- 
ings that have been effected upon the 
Civil List account—savings which we 
know from the experience of those earlier 
years, in which they were stated to the 
House to be considerable, and to be in- 
creasing—have been applied? Now, I 
have been attacked of late for having 
said that there was reason to believe that 
the savings upon the Civil List had been 
added to the Privy Purse, and that such 
a use of them was an improper diversion 
of public funds. I have been attacked 
for having made this statement in the 
country instead of in the House, and I 
have been attacked for making it at all. 
Now, with reference to my having made 
it in the country, I have this alone to 
say—that it is a statement which has 
. been made already in the House itself, 
not in great detail, not with reasons, but 
still a statement that has been made. 
On the other hand, it is a statement 
that was made with ample reasons, with 
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the greatest possible detail, with the ut- 
most care, by Lord Brougham, in the 
House of Lords, in 1850. Lord Brougham 
obtained little or no support, and the 
reason was, that the country was not 
then interested in the subject. But there 
can be no subject in which the country 
is more easily, more naturally, and more 
justifiably to be interested, than in the 
disposition of that portion of the taxes 
which goes towards ceremonial objects. 
Last year, when the hon. Member for 
Bradford (Mr. Miall) brought forward 
his Motion for the disestablishment of 
the Church, the answer with which he 
was met by the Prime Minister was, 
that the House of Commons was against 
him, and that “‘ before he sought to con- 
vince a majority in the House, he would 
do well to convince a majority of his 
countrymen.’ If that be true of such a 
matter as the position of religious com- 
munities towards the State, surely it is 
ten times more true, if that be possible, 
with regard to points which arise in con- 
nection with the expenditure of the pub- 
lic taxes. This is not a charge against 
the present Ministers; because we all of 
us know that these matter are matters 
of custom and precedent, and that it 
would be a most ungracious task, or 
next door to the impossible, for a Mi- 
nister to propose to take the Civil List 
savings to the nation, when previously 
they had gone to swell the Privy Purse. 
The way in which the present unfortu- 
nate custom has arisen, is one which 
makes it difficult for a Minister to act in 
the matter unless he is well backed up 
by the country and the House of Com- 
mons. 

The savings even at the beginning of 
the present reign were insignificant, 
and there was little danger and little im- 
propriety in allowing them to be taken 
in this way. It is only now, when they 
have swollen to a large amount, that 
political danger in the future may be dis- 
cerned, as our predecessors would have 
discerned it in the past. I say that our 
predecessors would have discerned it, 
and I may venture to remind the House 
that the reason why Pitt objected in 
1759 to undertaking the conquest of 
Bengal in the name of the Crown was 
that the King might thus obtain a source 
of income independent of Parliament. 
Sir George Lewis, on 22nd May, 1857, 
said— 

“Tt has been deemed a matter of policy in this 
country wholly to strip and denude the Sovereiga 
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of all hereditary property, and to render him dur- 
ing his life entirely dependent upon the bounty of 
Parliament.”—[3 Hansard, exlv. 724.] 


Now, as to the charge itself, it is simply 
this. I ask, as to the diversion of the 
Civil List savings of the Privy Purse— 
first, whether itis legal; and, secondly, 
whether it is politic? I hold that the 
fact that £8,000 a-year was granted to 
meet ‘‘unforeseen demands,” shows 
that savings were not contemplated by 
Lord Melbourne in framing the Act. 
Now, on 16th December, 1837, Mr. 
Spring Rice, then Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, admitted that ‘‘ grants to the 
Crown must be construed in favour of 
the grantor.”’ I claim, too, the right to 
use the Title and Preamble of the Civil 
List Act to explain its ambiguities. It 
is an Act to provide ‘‘ a certain and 
competent Revenue for defraying the 
expenses of your Majesty’s Household, 
and supporting the honour and dignity 
of the Crown during your Majesty’s 
life ”’—rather a singular Preamble when 
we find that under the Act it is con- 
tended that large savings may be 
effected and left to the King’s relations 
by a secret will. Upon the point of le- 
gality, I want to know why, if the view 
of Lord Brougham that the practice is 
contrary to law, be pronounced a mis- 
taken view—why, if you have, as the 
officials tell us, an absolute power, both 
in law, in custom, and in equity, to ap- 
propriate to the Privy Purse all savings 
—why did the House of Commons tie up 
that expenditure under classes by means 
of the most stringent provisions? Why 
did not the House vote the money in a 
lump, as it does in the case of other 
members of the Royal Family? When 
you have answered me this question, 
then and then only will I go on and 
ask, if legal, is it politic? Or, in other 
words, why should we allow for the 
future, even if legally we have allowed 
for the past, money voted for expendi- 
ture but not expended, to go to swella 
Privy Purse already fixed, after full in- 
quiry, at a due and fitting amount ? 

The Civil List, as was shown by Mr. 
Goulburn in this House, greatly ex- 
ceeds that voted during the last reign, 
although multitudes of charges were 
then borne by the Civil List which now 
are charged upon the ordinary Esti- 
mates, while the Privy Purse is supple- 
mented by the Duchy of Lancaster—a 
property rising daily in value and swell- 
ing year by year into the production of a 
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most important Revenue. If legal, is it 
politic thus to run the risk of a great 
accumulation of wealth in the hands of 
the King? For reasons which I will 
proceed to give, I believe this disposi- 
tion of the savings to be contrary to the 
spirit of the Act of Parliament. That it 
is most impolitic and unwise I am con- 
vinced, and I maintain that when the 
Civil List Act was passed no large sur- 
stot was expected to arise. Had any 

een expected, the Whigs of that day 
wouldhave taken good care that itshould 
not have gone to swell the Privy Purse. 
My contention, then, is, that money 
granted by the House of Commons for 
one purpose and with one view, has been 
applied to other purposes—and I will 
give my reasons for so thinking. But 
if there should prove to be, I do not say 
a clear case, but even such a one as 
would leave room for doubt, then I 
argue that no subject can more justly 
become a matter of debate in the House 
of the elected representatives of the tax- 
payers of the nation. That in fixing 
the expenditure at the beginning of the 
reign, the House of Commons took no- 
thing into consideration except the pro- 
bable expenditure is clear from the word- 
ing of the Civil List Act itself. Asa 
general rule it is better to give words of 
one’s own that to quote those of others ; 
but upon this subject—on which I speak 
only on account of the hesitation of those 
more learned in finance than I can pre- 
tend to be, to bring this matter before 
the House—I cannot resist the tempta- 
tion that I feel to quote words, most 
accurate I think in their character, 
which were used by the Prime Minister 
last year. Speaking in the House of 
Commons at the time of a debate upon 
grants which were then proposed, the 
right hon. Gentleman said— 


“Gentlemen who study the structure of the 
Civil List Acts will perceive that Parliament 
studiously lays down the application of the moneys 
granted to the Sovereign, and confines them to 
the special services to which they are destined.” 
—[3 Hansard, cciv. 176.] 


Again, in the course of last year, he 
said— 


“Trefer to the terms of the Civil List Act. 
Look at the mode in which the annual income 
is bestowed upon the Sovereign; it is not be- 
stowed upon the Sovereign in the gross, but it 
is bestowed after a careful investigation of details, 
and an exact appreciation of what, in the judg- 
ment of Parliament, each of the burdens to which 
the attention of Parliament is directed will re- 
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quire, in order to maintain the dignity of the 
Sovereign.” —{3 Hansard, ceviii. 578.] 

I repeat, then, it is certain, that if the 
Committee which sat at the beginning of 
the reign had intended that the Trea- 
sury should allow money to accumulate, 
and the balances to go to swell the Privy 
Purse, they would have proposed that 
the money should be voted in alump sum. 
The language of the 8th clause of the 
Act is very stringent in its delimitation 
of the classes ; and, after tying the money 
up in this careful way, it insists that 
even savings shall not be withdrawn at 
the end of each quarter, but only once a- 
year, and the language seems to contem- 
plate no savings except savings of a most 
trifling kind. At the end of the year 


there is power given to the Commis- | P@ 


sioners of the Treasury to direct the 
savings to be applied in aid of the 
charges upon the Civil List revenues, 
but there is not one word in regard to 
allowing income to accumulate. I sub- 
mit to the House that it is contrary to 
the spirit of the Civil List Act, even if it 
be not contrary to its letter, that the 
savings should be allowed to accumulate 
or should be handed over without in- 
quiry to those persons through whom 
take place the disbursements of the Privy 
Purse. I should feel grave doubt of the 
wisdom of my attempting to set my 
humble opinion upon such a point against 
that of the skilled authorities. I should 
hesitate before I did so. But this is the 
opinion of other skilled authorities—it 
was the opinion of Lord Brougham. It 
seems to have been the opinion of Lord 
Russell, for in the debate on the pro- 
vision for Prince Albert, which took 
place in 1840, Sir Robert Peel stated 
that Lord John Russell had, on a former 
occasion said—‘‘ that the Crown could 
not apply the surplus on one head of the 
Civil List to the Privy Purse ;”’ and Lord 
Russell, who was present, took no ob- 
jection to the words thus attributed 
to him. As to the opinion of Lord 
Brougham, it is, I think, of such im- 
portance that I will venture to read a 
few passages of it to the House. His | 
protest against the negativing of his | 
Motion for an inquiry into the subject | 
is a document of the greatest value, and 
the House will find that if I am wrong | 
upon the point of legality, I at least can 
claim to have erred in Lord Brougham’s 
company. I quote from the Lords’ 
Journals of the 5th of August, 1850; 
Lord Brougham dissents from the judg- , 
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ment of the majority of the House of 
Lords upon 10 separate grounds. Ihad 
not, when I spoke at Newcastle, seen 
this protest—indeed, I read it for the 
first time about a month ago; but his 
argument is precisely the argument 
which I had used, and I own that it 
seems to me unanswerable. Lord 
Brougham dissents :— 


“1st. Because the Civil List arrangement is 
framed upon statements laid before Parliament, 
in the nature of Estimates upon which the grant of 
income is to be made. 

“2nd. Because those statements contain a 

minute detail of the expenses for which provision 
is made, including the salaries of officers, and 
even the wages of servants; and the grant is 
made on the supposition by all parties to the 
arrangement, that such salaries are to be always 
id. 
“4th. Because no supposition ever entered the 
mind of Parliament in making the grant, that 
large savings were to be effected out of the in- 
come granted ; and, on the contrary, that accu- 
mulation of wealth into the hands of the Sove- 
reign is wholly alien to the spirit of our Constitu- 
tion, which requires the Monarch to be wholly de- 
pendent upon Parliament for the revenue by 
which his dignity shall be supported. 

“6th. Because, for those reasons, it is the un- 
doubted right of Parliament to obtain information, 
from time to time, touching the amount of the 
savings, under the several heads of the Civil List 
expenditure. 


*« 7th.”’—and this is the most important 
of all for our present circumstance, and 
to it I call the attention of all those who 
voted for reducing the grant to Prince 
Arthur last year— 


‘‘ Because the amount of such savings must form 
an important matter in considering the applica- 
tions, from time to time made for Parliamentary 
aid in the establishment of the younger branches 
of the Royal Family.” 


So much by way of justification, upon 
this large and grave side of the sub- 
ject which I have brought before the 
consideration of the House. It now 
becomes my duty to go back to cer- 
tain more general considerations than 
those with which I have been dealing 
within the last few minutes, and to in- 
quire into the soundness of certain argu- 
ments which are adduced against the 
production to the House of information. 


We are often told that the Civil List in- 


come is smaller in the present reign than 
it ever has been in the past, which makes 
it an ungracious act to inquire into its 


expenditure; and, again, that the Crown 
lands are producing far more than they 


have ever produced before, which makes 
it still more ungracious to question the 
expediency of charges which are borne 
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by the public as part of the arrangement 
under which these lands have been sur- 
rendered by the Crown. Now, in the 
debate which took place on the 27th 
January, 1840, in this House, Mr. Goul- 
bourn showed that the income of the 
Civil List during the present reign was 
in reality £20,000 a-year more than it 
was during the last. The Civil List under 
William IV. was £375,000 a-year. The 
Civil List now is £385,000 a-year, ex- 
cluding on the one hand the allowance to 
the Queen Consort in the late reign, and 
on the other the allowance to the Prince 
Consort in the present. But then £10,000 
a-year, as was shown by Lord Mont- 
eagle, ‘when Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, was saved at the commencement 
of the present reign by the reduction of 
the salaries of certain of the great offi- 
cers of the Household, making an ex- 
cess of £20,000 a-year in what may be 
called the available sums. Moreover, 
in consequence of the report of the Civil 
List Committee, and the advice given by 
that Committee that public charges 
should, as far as possible, be borne on 
the Estimates, and only those Royal ex- 
penses which may be called personal 
should be borne by the Civil List, large 
sums have been saved. For instance, 
the King’s Plates cost £2,000 a-year 
and more from the Civil List of William 
IV., andnowarecharged on the Estimates. 
Stud bills and hunt bills cost William 
IV. £5,000 a-year, and are now all but 
extinct, and the travelling expenses of 
the Court have been greatly reduced 
since the introduction of railways. I 
have already mentioned other large 
charges now borne on the Estimates, but 
formerly charged in part upon the Civil 
List. As for the much-talked-of sur- 
render of the hereditary revenues—the 
droits of Admiralty were worth nothing 
in time of peace; and, as was shown by 
Mr. Harvey in a debate which occurred 
on 19th April, 1836, the 4} per centum 
dues, of which a great deal was said, 
although worth £25,000 a-year, were 
saddled with pensions which, had they 
all been paid, would have amounted to 
£30,000 a-year. But I find also that 
these duties were described by Lord 
Shelburne in this House as unjustly 
raised—as merely laid on by virtue of 
the Prerogative—as “ utterly illegal and 
unconstitutional.” So much for two 
important branches of these hereditary 
revenues! But with regard to the whole 
of them, Lord Shelburne said— 
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“ The hereditary duties at no time belonged to 

the Crown; they were at the disposition of Par- 
liament ; £4,000 a-week out of them was taken 
by the Parliament of William III. The grants of 
forfeited estates were resumed under Anne, and 
applied to the exigencies of State. It was pre- 
posterous and fallacious to suppose that the 
agreement made by his present Majesty was any 
act of concession in him.” 
Moreover, if Mr. Fox may be quoted as 
an authority—and for certain it is not 
easy to refute his arguments—he said on 
the 29th March, 1802— 


“From the time that Parliament exonerated 
the Crown from the expenses of levying fleets 
and armies, from that moment the hereditary 
revenues became the property of the public. 
William III. was not even heir to the Crown when 
he succeeded.” 


So much for the ‘‘ hereditary revenues. ”’ 
To call attention to their character, I 
will ask the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
to tell us how much the hereditary 
revenues, except Crown lands, produce 
atthe present time? On the other hand, 
if it be true that there was a distinct 
arrangement with regard to the Crown 
lands, which can only be re-considered 
at the close of the reign, then, no doubt, 
it would be difficult to cause inquiry to 
be made into the whole subject, unless 
we were able to do that which I believe 
I also have done—namely, prove abuse. 
But is it the case that there is any such 
arrangement as to the Crown lands at 
all? My view of the position of the 
Crown lands is one which I can produce 
great authorities to support. It is the 
fact that for many reigns no King has 
enjoyed the Crown lands beneficially, 
and even the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer admitted last year that— 


‘ There was no chance that any Sovereign would 
ever.again manage for his own benefit the estate of 
the Crown.” 


The Crown claim to those lands is one 
which may be said with fairness to be 
like many others in this ecountry—tole- 
rated only so long as it is not enforced ; 
and if these lands were to be surren- 
dered they would be liable to charges 
far greater than their value in amount. 
At the accession of each King, the amount 
of the Civil List for the future is deter- 
mined, not upon considerations of what 
the Crown lands may be expected to 
produce, but wholly and solely upon con- 
sideration of what is necessary for the 
dignity of the Crown. There is, I know, 
a reference to the Crown lands in the 
Preamble of the Civil List Act, but I 
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contend that this is a reference purely 
conventional in its nature, and made by 
way of form. In the really valuable 
collections of authority — namely, the 
proceedings of the Committee, and the 
debates in this House—the granting of 
the Civil List was never rested on the 
surrender of the Crown Lands. My 
contention is, that these lands have long 
since become, in fact, a purely National 
estate. Only last Session a Committee 
which sat upon the question of the 
Thames Embankment, seems to have 
taken, by a large majority, this view. 
Even were my opinion a modern one, I 
should be prepared to contend that it 
would be none the less defensible for 
being comparatively new. But so far 
back even as the reign of Anne, I find 
in the Preamble of a statute, 1 Anne, 
c. 7, these words— 

“ Whereas, the necessary expenses of supporting 
the Crown were formerly defrayed by a land re- 
venue, which hath from time to time been im- 
paired by the grants of former Kings, so that Her 
Majesty’s land revenues at present can afford very 
little towards the support of her government, 
nevertheless the land revenues of the Crown may 
hereafter be increased, and consequently the bur- 
den upon the estates of the subjects of this realm 
may be lessened, in all future provisions to be 
made for the expenses of the civil government. 
To the end, therefore, that the land revenues of 
the Crown may be preserved and increased, be it 
enacted that every grant or lease which shall be 
made by Her Majesty, her heirs, or successors, 
Kings or Queens of this realm, shall be utterly 
void and of none effect.” 


And then follow the exceptions of short 
leases, where full rent is taken. I ask, 
then, who are the heretics—Mr. Howard 
and Mr. Gore, or, on the other hand, 
Mr. Hallam, Lord Brougham, and Mr. 
Allen, the author of the great work on 
the Royal Prerogative, who take what 
may be called the modern view? Icon- 
fess that, for my part,I prefer the opinion 
of the latter, when I find it backed by 
the practice of Parliament for years past. 
I deal only with this subject at this mo- 
ment because I am forced to do so. 
There is no necessity for moving for 
any Returns upon the point, because we 
have already in our possession ample in- 
formation in respect to the Crown lands; 
but in any future inquiry which may be 
held on the whole subject, it would be 
necessary to ask whether waste and in- 
convenience are not caused by the pre- 
sent plan for the management of them, 
and whether it be not time that we 
should put an end to the inconvenient 
fiction of their being now in any special 
Sir Charles W. Dilke 
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sense the property of the Crown. The 
disputes which have arisen in reference 
to the New Forest and to the Thames 
| Embankment, and the enormous per- 
|centage of the revenues which is spent 
in management, are by themselves suffi- 
cient justification for urging that inquiry 
| should be directed to this point. An- 
| other case for inquiry might well be 
' founded on the fact that Windsor Forest 
is under the Commissioners of Woods, 
and that they appeal to us in their 
reports not to look at it as a property 
which can be dealt with upon commer- 
cial principles at all. If this be so, 
why not treat it as a great park or 
garden, and place it under the teat, 
sioner of Works? At this moment the 
expenditure at Windsor Forest is £22,000 
and odd pounds a-year, and the receipts 
are £4,000 only ; and yet this is part of 
the ‘‘ hereditary land revenues”’ of the 
Crown, ‘‘ surrendered ”’ by the Crown to 
the public in consideration of the grant- 
ing of the Civil List. 

We are often told that during the 
present reign we have never been ap- 
plied to for payments in respect of debts, 
and that this fact again makes inquiry 
ungraceful. Now, what were these 
debts? The payment of them begun in 
1718. This case was one which, al- 
though it is the precedent, may be de- 
scribed, and has been described in this 
House, as a precedent of trickery and 
fraud. In the reign of George I. pro- 
vision was twice made for payment of 
the debts, but they were paid by deduc- 
tions from the salaries, and without any 
charge upon the public. In George II.’s 
reign no payment of debts took place. 
In 1769 the debt on the Civil List was 
paid, but the expenses of the King’s 
marriage had been charged upon the 
Civil List, and were put forward as the 
cause of debt. Now, this 1769 payment 
was made on a distinct pledge given 
that no such demand should be made 
in future. In spite of this promise, an 
application was made in 1777, and led 
to riots. Ultimately, in consequence of 
this application, the whole Civil List 
was re-modelled in 1781. In 1784 a 
few debts were paid, but only in conse- 
quence of the loss of certain hereditary 
revenues through the American War. 
The precedents of George IV. are not 
worth much to us happily now, and in 
the reign of William IV. there was a 
saving on the Civil List. There are no 
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case of any debts which might now be 
incurred. The House of Commons paid 
Civil List debts—when they did pay 
them—not because they recognized their 
obligation to meet the extravagance of 
the Court, but because if the money 
had not been voted many public ser- 
vants would have been deprived of their 
incomes. As was said in Parliament in 
1804, ‘‘ the Judges of the land and the 
foreign Ministers were in arrear.” At 
that time, as the House will remember, 
the Civil List was charged with a great 
number of salaries and public expenses, 
which is now no longer the case. The 
House of Commons never paid debts by 
Votes until it had exhausted every other 
expedient. In 1782, when George ITI. 
applied for aid to extricate the Civil 
List from debt, he desired, by Message— 


“ The advice of the Commons as to the mode 
of discharging the debt, without laying any new 
burden on his people,” 


and for this purpose, he proposed a plan 
of reform and reduction in his establish- 
ment. Even in 1786 a promise was made 
as to the future, and Fox vehemently 
opposed the payment. In 1795, the 
Prince of Wales being in debt, the Com- 
mons refused to vote a sum to pay the 
debt. What they did was to increase 
his income, and to appropriate a portion 
of it to the payment of Nis past debts, 
declaring future debts to be irrecover- 
able; and in this case there was this 
special reason for payment—that the 
Prince had not been permitted to receive 
the accumulations of the income of the 
Duchy of Cornwall. In 1802 a debt 
was paid, after violent opposition from 
Fox; but even this was a debt wholly 
incurred under the head of occasional 
payments, which may be said not now 
to exist, and there had been a large 
saving on the other classes of the Civil 
List. As to the debt of 1814, it was ex- 
plained by the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, that it arose not in the Household, 
on which there was a saving, but on 
political expenses. In the case of 1816, 
on the 8rd of May, Lord Castlereagh 
explained— 

“ That the accumulation of debt was occasioned, 
not by the excesses of the Household Department, 
but by the increased charges on those branches of 
the Civil List which were connected with the public 
expenditure.”—[1 Hansard, xxxiv. 187.] 


Without going into every case, I may 
say that Parliament has never admitted 
its liability to bear debts on the Civil 
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List, and has never paid such debts 
without special grounds for so doing, 
and that they were in general no more 
than Civil Service Supplementary Esti- 
mates. 

Now, it is true, that no applications 
for the payment of debts have been 
made during the present reign; but re- 
peated applications have been made for 
dowries to Princesses, and for annuities, 
under circumstances wholly different 
from those under which such applica- 
tions were made in former times. When 
I find that these annuities have often 
been voted unanimously by the House, 
I cannot but regret the extinction of the 
old Whig traditions, which, while they 
were kept alive, would have prevented 
the creation of such evil precedents for 
the future. In all the older Royal Mes- 
sages asking for annuities, the King 
used to be made to say that his applica- 
tion was based upon the consideration— 


“That he was restrained by the laws now in 
being from making provision for his younger 
children, and hoped that Parliament will grant an 
annuity to take effect after his demise.” 


These were the words made use of 
throughout the reign of George II. ; for 
instance, on 6th July, 1727, on the 8th 
April, 1734, and on the 3rd May, 1739. 
I find the very same words made use of 
by George III., for instance, in his Mes- 
sage of 8th April, 1778. He says— 


‘His Majesty being restrained by the laws now 
in being, from making provision for his younger 
children out of the hereditary revenues of the 
Crowr.” 


Now, this refers to the Restraining Act, 
1 Anne, c. 7, which is practically put an 
end to by the 39 & 40 Geo. IIL., c. 88, 
and the 25 & 26 Viet., c. 37, enabling 
the Crown to hold private property, and 
which prevented the making of any per- 
manent provision by the King. It is a 
remarkable confirmation of this view, 
that the annuities under the Bill, passed 
in consequence of the Message which I 
have quoted, were to take effect only on 
the King’s death. Even the Princess 
Royal—daughter of George III.—ob- 
tained no English annuity upon her 
marriage, and in the case of the marriage 
of the daughter of George II. to the 
Prince of Orange, the settlement made 
by the King was a purely political pay- 
ment to a Protestant Prince, as was 
stated by Ministers, and was never made 
use of asa precedent. The annuity that 
was granted to the Princess Royal, 
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daughter of George III., by the Irish Par- 
liament is not a case in point, because 
the Restraining Acts did not apply to Ire- 
land. The Princesses Mary and Louisa, 
daughters of George II., obtained no an- 
nuities at all, and the younger daughters 
of George III., so far from having an- 
nuities granted them in consideration 
of their marriage, were bound by Act 
of Parliament to accept a portion of 
£40,000 in lieu of annuities, which, if 
they had remained unmarried, they 
would have received on their father’s 
demise. Now, as late as the 12th June, 
1848, this sound doctrine had not been 
forgotten by the Ministers of the Crown. 
Sir Robert Peel on that day spoke as 
follows :— 


“TI find that the general rule adopted and 
sanctioned by the House of Commons, in respect 
to provisions made for Princesses of the Royal 
Family, has been to assume that the parent of the 
Princess, whether the reigning Sovereign, or any 
member of the reigning Family, would undertake, 
during the lifetime of that parent, out of the pro- 
vision made for him, either from the Civil List 
granted to the Sovereign, or from the Consoli- 
dated Fund granted to any member of the Royal 
Family by Parliament, to make provision for their 
daughters.”—[3 Hansard, |xix. 1333.] 


He went on to say that— 


“The principle was to assume that the pa- 
rent, during his lifetime, would make provision for 
his daughter, and that Parliament would grant 
an allowance, its payment being contingent upon 
the death of such parent.”—[Jbid.] 


The late annuities have sinned against 
this principle, and entitle us to re-open 
the whole subject of the arrangement 
between Parliament and the Crown. 
Indeed, I should be justified, I think, 
in saying that there is no precedent 
whatever for the provisions which have 
been made for the daughters of the pre- 
sent Queen. The Crown now possesses 
the power to hold private properties from 
which provision for daughters can be 
made. The secrecy of the Royal will, 
most unwisely granted by the 25 & 26 
Vict., c. 37, will, however, prevent our 
knowing whether the properties so held 
are sufficient for the charges which might 
thus be thrown upon them. 

Quoting Mr. Goulburn, a few minutes 
back, I showed that the disposable in- 
come of the Civil List was larger in the 
present than it had been in the last 
’ reign. But I did not add, as I might 
have done, that the receipts from the 
Duchy of Lancaster, which go straight 
to the Privy Purse, have enormously 
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increased. The net payment now, after 
great reductions for management, is 
never less than £30,000 a-year, and 
comes sometimes nearly to £35,000 
a-year. At the beginning of the reign 
it yielded only £8,000. One of the Re- 
turns for which I propose to move will 
show the gross income of the Duchy of 
Lancaster for each year since Her Ma- 
jesty’s accession, and also for each year 
the amount paid over to the keeper of 
the Privy Purse. In the debates which 
occurred on the subject of the Duchy of 
Lancaster in 1847 and 1850, and again 
on the 11th June, 1857, it was admitted 
by the Ministers that Parliament has an 
absolute right to inquire into this sub- 
ject. I think that—considering that Sir 
Robert Peel admitted in this case the 
right to inquire—I may assume that the 
separate character of the Crown interest 
in this Duchy is as absolute a fiction as 
is the theory of the private interest of 
the Crown in the Crown lands. The late 
Lord Derby took a similar view; he 
said, in the debate of the 26th Febru- 
ary, 1847, that there was an annual 
account presented to Parliament of the 
management of the Duchy, and that the 
presentation of this account— 


“Did imply that Parliament exercised some 
control over the matter—nay, more, the adminis- 
tration of the affairs of the Duchy, including the 
administration of its financial affairs, was vested 
in one of the responsible advisers of the Crown, 
who was generally a Cabinet Minister, and in that 
capacity responsible to Parliament for the manage- 
ment or mismanagement of the duties confided to 
him ; if there had been any extravagant expendi- 
ture upon the establishment—if there had been 
any waste—if there had been improvidence— 
that was a subject into which Parliament had a 
right to inquire, and ought to inquire.”— 
[3 Hansard, xe. 515.] 


Now, with regard to mismanagement 
and waste, the accounts themselves pre- 
sented this year to Parliament show 
£15,000 a-year to have been spent upon 
the management of an estate the net 
revenue of which is £31,000—figures 
which of themselves seem to justify the 
general charge, and certainly to justify 
inquiry. But last year, the right hon. 
Member for Tamworth (Sir Robert Peel), 
ers in this House in opposition to 

e dowry of the Princess Louise, used 
words so strong as to make me marvel 
that the officers themselves who are re- 
ac for the management of the 

uchy of Lancaster, should not of their 
own motion have proposed an inquiry. 
The right hon. Baronet said— 
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“T do not suppose that there is in this country 
such gross mismanagement as is to be found in 
the case of the Duchy of Lancaster. Will the 
House believe that while the revenues of the 
Duchy amount to £50,000 a-year, only about 
£25,000 is paid to Her Majesty, while the other 
£25,000 is expended in the grossest mismanage- 
ment.” —{3 Hansard, eciv. 368.] 

Adding a still harder word, which word, 
but not the statement, he afterwards 
withdrew. Now, Sir, I speak that which 
all hon. Members who are connected 
with Staffordshire well know, when I 
say that by the imperfect management 
of the Duchy estates vast fortunes are 
being made by individuals at the cost of 
the Crown, and indirectly, as I contend, 
at the cost of the country. In a debate 
which took place in 1849, it was shown 
that there were many sinecure officers 
connected with the Duchy—for instance, 
one gentleman who received £1,600 
a-year for duties wholly performed by 
deputy; and many of these offices still 
remain. I may add that at the time 
when the Civil List Act for the last reign 
was introduced, it was generally sup- 
posed in the House of Commons that 
the revenues of the Duchy of Lancaster 
would be given up by the Crown to the 
State, in the same way as the revenues 
of the other Crown lands; but at the last 
moment a different course seems to have 
been resolved upon. I frankly admit 
that inquiry in this case ought, in my 
opinion, to be a preliminary step towards 
the merging of this estate in the other 
so gad of the Crown, and the House 

ill remember that even in the last cen- 
tury a Bill was brought in by Mr. Burke 
and Mr. Fox for this purpose. Mr. 
Burke then said that which is still 
true, namely—that the accounts of the 
Duchy of Lancaster ‘‘ exhibited the appa- 
ratus of a kingdom in the management 
of a mere private estate.”” It has often 
been said in this House, by great stick- 
lers for the rights of the Crown, that 
the interest of the Crown in the Duchy 
of Lancaster is as private as the interest 
in their properties of the Dukes of Port- 
land or of Bedford. But there is this 
one great difference—that the Duke of 
Portland, if he wastes his property, 
cannot come to this House to make good 
the deficiency, but the Duke of Lan- 
caster can, and Parliament is therefore 
directly interested in seeing that his 
revenues are economically administered. 
But a better answer is this—If the Duchy 
of Lancaster be a private estate, why 
should the Crown retain Crown privi- 
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leges in dealing with it? The Crown 
ought not toclaim Royal privileges when 
it proceeds against an individual, and 
then, when Parliament asks for a control 
over the estates, turn round and say that 
they are private property. Moreover, 
the 1 Anne, c. 7, 8. 1, enacts that grants 
of lands from the Crown are void, even 
grants under the seals of the Duchy and 
County Palatine of Lancaster, thus put- 
ting the Duchy in exactly the same posi- 
tion as the rest of the Crown lands. 
Moreover, the very fact that Acts had 
to be passed to enable the Crown to 
hold private property shows that Lan- 
caster is not the private property of the 
Crown. My last point is that, by the 
Civil List Act of George III., the Duchy 
of Lancaster seems to have been classed 
with the rest of the land revenues of the 
Crown. 

The Duchy of Cornwall is more imme- 
diately and directly under the control of 
this House than is the Duchy of Lan- 
easter. I propose with regard to it, to 
move for a similar Return to that which 
I move for in the case of the Duchy of 
Lancaster — namely, a Return of the 
gross amount of its income for each year 
since the beginning of the reign, and 
also of the amount paid over in each 
year for the use of the Prince of Wales. 
If it needed argument, I might point 
out that the right hon. Member for Kil- 
marnock showed, in a debate which took 
place on the 25th March, 1850, that the 
original title to the Duchy was Parlia- 
mentary, that Returns of its management 
were annually laid before Parliament, 
and that the office of the Duchy was a 
public office, for which at that time no 
rent was paid. I may add, that the pre- 
sent office was built at a cost of £17,000, 
charged not upon the revenues of the 
Duchy, but upon the taxes. 

I said just now that Mr. Fox and 
Mr. Burke introduced a Bill for the 
merger of the Duchies of Lancaster and 
Cornwall in the Crown; but Mr. Fox 
returned to the subject 15 years later, 
and on the 27th April, 1795, in advocating 
the immediate sale of the Crown interest 
in the Duchy of Cornwall, he said—‘‘ It 
had ever been his opinion that a landed 
estate was the least proper of any for 
the Crown.” And I repeat with regard 
to it that which I said of the Duchy of 
Lancaster—namely, that if inquiry be 
held it ought to be held, I think, with 
a view at least to merger in the Crown 


or public lands. I again repeat that 
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the separation is but a mere fiction, for 
the 1 & 2 Will. IV., continued in this 
respect by an Act of the present reign, 
restrains the King and the Prince of 
Wales from granting leases, other than 
such as are grantable in the case of the 
Crown lands. Still more startling, and 
still more important, is the fact that the 
Duchy was surrendered along with the 
Crown lands, by William III. The first 
claim of the Crown to its peculiar rights 
in Cornwall seems to have arisen thus: 
Cornwall is full of tin—silver and gold 
are Royal metals, tin minescontain silver, 
and therefore are Royal too. But the 
extreme antiquity of the rights of the 
Crown in Cornwall of itself makes them 
singularly burdensome in their charac- 
ter, and an enormous waste of money 
may be said to occur in mere contention. 
The Crown is continually bringing law 
suits against itself, owing to the twofold, 
or, I might say, tenfold, nature of the 
shapes in which it appears. The Crown 
and the Duchy of Cornwall, for instance, 
have had frequent disputes; and inas- 
much as when there is no Prince of 
Wales ;the King himself is Duke of 
Cornwall, he then has his disputes with 
himself. There have been lawsuits 
brought by the King, as King, against 
the King as Duke of Cornwall, and vice 
versd; and large sums of money have 
been expended in these disputes: Even 
now it has never been finally settled 
whether the gold found in Cornwall 
belongs to the King or to the Duke, 
and whenever gold mines are opened 
there, as they have been in Wales, 
we may expect fresh litigations between 
these Royal personages. The most 
amusing reminder of the double cha- 
racter of the Crown interests with which 
I have met, is in a Parliamentary Return 
of 1866, in which it says of some treasure 
trove, that— 

“The treasure being the property of Her Ma- 
jesty in right of Her Duchy of Lancaster, has 
been by Her Majesty’s command forwarded to 
the Queen, by whom it has been retained.” 

There is not likely to be made to-day 
any attempt to contend that the Duchy 
of Cornwall is the private property of 
the Prince of Wales ; but as it may pos- 
sibly be even now contended that the 
Duchy of Lancaster is in some sense the 
private property of the Crown, I will 
venture to quote Lord Brougham’s words 
upon the subject, used by him in 1837— 
words in which even Lord Althorp ex- 
pressed his concurrence. He said— 
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*T should like to see the man, whether on the 
Ministerial or Opposition benches, gifted with the 
confidence which must be exhibited by him who 
would affirm that Cornwall and Lancaster are 
private and personal property, and not public 
funds vested in the Sovereign only as such; en- 
joyed by him as Sovereign, and in right of the 
Crown alone; held as public property for the 
benefit of the State, and asa parcel of the Na- 
tional possessions.” 


Having said this much of the Crown 
lands and of the Duchies, I may go on to 
state that I forbear, from feelings of deli- 
cacy, to touch the subject of the private 
estates of the Crown. I dosobecauselam 
unwilling, following, as I am, precedent 
on this occasion, to go beyond my prece- 
dents, and to move for the first time for 
Returns of a character which have never 
been moved forin earlier years. I shall 
not, therefore, touch this branch of the 
subject further than to say that I con- 
tend that we have a right to inquire 
both into the management and tenure of 
the private landed estates of the Crown, 
and also into the investments of the 
Crown in the funds ; and for two reasons 
—the one is, that their amount ought to 
be taken into account by Parliament, on 
each occasion when it is called upon to 
vote money for the support of the dignity 
of the Crown, in order that we may avoid 
those constitutional dangers which would 
be caused were a large private fortune 
to be accumulated by the tenants of the 
Crown. This is a reason of expediency, 
but the other is a reason of law. I con- 
tend that, with regard to the property in 
the funds, whether the clause in the 
Income Tax Act exempting it from taxa- 
tion be acted upon, or whether it be not, 
the insertion of that clause in the Act 
concedes with regard to these properties 
the principle that they are quasi-public. 
I may add, that according to Mr. Allen, 
in his valuable book upon Zhe Royal 
Prerogative— 


“Tt has become a maxim of English law, that 
all lands and tenements possessed by the King 
belong to him in right of the Crown, and descend 
with it to his successors, though he had been 
seized of them in his private capacity before he 
was King, or had inherited them from ancestors 
who were never invested with the attributes of 
Royalty.” 


Those principles, thus laid down by Mr. 
Allen, and also, I may add, in Coke upon 
Lyttelton, were acted upon by Parlia- 
ment in the case of the Pavilion at 
Brighton. Again, the public interest in 
the so-called private property of the 
Crown was admitted by 39 & 40 Geo. III, 
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¢. 88. 8. 10, which made the King’s per- 
sonal property, so far as it came from 
the Privy Purse or unappropriated 
moneys, liable for Civil List debts. The 
same view was acted upon when 
George IT. ore Sir Robert Wal- 
pole to refund £20,000, which had been 
entrusted to him by George I. for the 
benefit of the Countess of Kendal. 

Before I sit down, I wish to go for a 
few minutes into the reasons which exist, 
in addition to those which I have already 
given, for raising these subjects both in 
the country and the House. No hon. Gen- 
tleman who reads the papers most read 
by the least wealthy members of our com- 
munity—no hon. Gentleman who ever at- 
tends a public meeting—can fail to know 
that there is a wide-spread belief that 
under cover of the Crown much waste of 

ublic moneys still goes on. If hon. 
Siolienes go further and inquire for 
themselves into the truth of these beliefs, 
they cannot but discover that there is 
ground for the popular opinion. They 
will find that great political officials ob- 
tain the benefit of the sums appropriated 
for the maintenance of the Crown. They 
will learn, for instance—and I quote but 
one case out of many—that one official, 
whose duties are performed by deputy, 
has four Royal carriages, 14 Royal 
horses, four Royal footmen, five grooms, 
and some messengers, maintained for 
his exclusive use, from the Civil List, 
which the public has supplied. Now, 
this money, thus absorbed by certain 
great personages, thecountry has hitherto 
paid willingly, supposing it to go to the 
Queen; but when the public discovers, 
as it has now begun to discover, that 
the money voted is thus mis-spent, I 
doubt whether we shall not have to cope 
with an almost unanswerable demand 
for a revision of the expenditure of the 
Civil List. 

It now becomes my duty to apologize 
to the House for the length to which my 
observations have almost unavoidably 
extended. The heads of my case are 
these—That the House of Commons 
possesses a right to inquire into the 
Civil List, even during the continuance 
of the reign. That inquiry at the be- 

inning of a reign cannot but be unsatis- 
actory. That public advantage would 
arise from inquiry now. That abuses 
exist in connection with the Civil List 
aceounts. That the savings, published 
until 1850, and conceale r Lord 
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Brougham’s Motion, should be made 
known now with greater reason, inas- 
much as the secresy of Royal testaments 
has unwisely been conferred by an Act 
passed since that date. That it is im- 
politic to allow large savings to go to 
swell the Privy Purse. That while there 
is reason to believe that a private fortune 
is being built up about the Crown, on 
the other hand, unprecedented applica- 
tions to Parliamentary bounty have been 
made during the present reign, through 
Ministers who seem to have misappre- 
hended the altered state of the law. 
That for these reasons, inquiry is spe- . 
cially desirable. That Returns for which 
I am about to move are a necessary first 
step in this inquiry. 

I have but one thing left to say, and 
that is this—that I regret deeply that 
the subject has not been brought before 
the House both by a Member more 
competent to deal with it completely, 
and also by a Member favourable to the 
Monarchical form of government. I know 
that the Motion cannot but suffer pre- 
judice on account of my opinions; and I 
should not have ventured to have sub- 
mitted it to the House had the engage- 
ments of my hon. Friend the Member for 
Birmingham, who gave Notice of it last 
Session, allowed him to persevere in the 
course he then intended to have taken. 
I can only beg the House not to allow 
the Motion to suffer by any unworthiness 
in the individual who proposes it for 
their consideration. The hon. Baronet 
concluded by moving for the Returns of 
which he had given Notice. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That there be laid before this House, Returns 
showing the duties of the auditor (or deputy 
auditor) of the Civil List, to whom he makes his 
Reports, and a Copy of such Reports for each 
year since the accession of Her Majesty : 

Of the Directions or Warrants issued by the 
Treasury under section 9 of the Civil List Act, 
specifying the classes from which the savings 
arose, and the classes to which they were trans- 
ferred, for each year since the accession of Her 
Majesty : 

Showing the income and expenditure of the 
Civil List from the accession of Her Majesty to 
the present time : 

Of all offices held in connection with the Court 
which have been abolished since the date of the 
Report of the Committee of 1837-8 : 

List of all charges formerly borne by the Civil 
List or hereditary Revenues which have been 
transferred to the Consolidated Fund or yearly 
Estimates since the accession of Her Majesty : 

Returns showing the amounts charged on Esti- 
mates since the commencement of the present 
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reign for fees on installation, robes, collars, and 
badges, royal presents, passages or conveyance of 
‘ distinguished personages,’ funerals of members 
of the Royal Family, the coronation, journeys of 
Her Majesty, building, draining, repairing, fur- 
nishing, and fitting up of Palaces, ceremonials 
connected with the Court, allowances and clothing 
for trumpeters, fees to watermen, payments to 
the Marshal of the Ceremonies and to the Lord 
Chamberlain : 

Of the services of the Royal Yachts during the 
last ten years : 

Showing, for each year since the accession of 
Her Majesty, the gross amount of the income 
arising from the Duchy of Lancaster, and also 
the amount in each year paid over to the Keeper 
of Her Majesty’s Privy Purse : 

And, showing, for each year since the accession 
of Her Majesty, the gross amount of the income 
arising from the Duchy of Cornwall, and also the 
amount in each year paid over for the use of His 
Royal Highness the Prince of Wales,”—(Sir 
Charles Dilke.) 


Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, I am very 
desirous, without delay, to state the view 
which Her Majesty’s Government take 
of the Motion of my hon. Friend. But, 
before I proceed to discuss that Motion, 
I must notice some of the statements 
which have fallen from him, and which 
appear in some degree not to be em- 
braced in its terms. He complains of 
insufficient inquiry into the Civil List at 
the commencement of the present reign, 
and states that Member after Member 
of the Committee on that inquiry, rose in 
his place to find fault with the inade- 
quate means which they possessed for 
conducting their investigations in a pro- 
per manner. Now, Sir, we have made 
some reference to Parliamentary re- 
cords, and we have not been able to dis- 
cover who those Members were who 
made those complaints. The Report of 
the Committee makes no such com- 
plaints. It speaks of the assistance 
which the Committee received, in a much 
greater degree than on former occasions, 
for the investigation of the subject; and 
the Committee, on their responsibility, 
recommended to Parliament an arrange- 
ment which should endure for the whole 
of the life of the Sovereign. But, says 
the hon. Baronet—‘‘ What do these Com- 
mittees do? They simply fix the Civil 
List where it was fixed before.” The 


minute inquiries which my hon. Friend 
made, and of which he has just given us 
the result in his elaborate speech, make 
it difficult to suppose that any material 
facts have escaped his notice. I must, 
however, say I hope there has been a 
good deal of carelessness in his investi- 
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heard from him to-night. At first, the 
hon. Baronet compared the Civil List of 
Her Majesty with that of the previous 
reign, and tells us it has been increased 
by £10,000. Now, I have not before me 
any Return to which to refer, except 
that which was laid before the Commit- 
tee at the commencement of the present 
reign, and which states the expenditure 
of the Civil List during the reign of 
William IV. The average in the late 
reign was £435,000. 

Smr CHARLES W. DILKE: Includ- 
ing pensions ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: No, not includ- 
ing pensions. £70,000 more, if you add 
the pensions. 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE: Does it 
include the allowance to the Queen ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Certainly. 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE: And 
also to the Prince Consort ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I will take the 
allowance to the Prince Consort, and 
then test the statement that there has 
been an increase of £10,000. £385,000, 
as far as I can make out, was the allow- 
ance to the Queen at the commencement 
of the present reign, and £30,000 was 
added on the marriage of the Prince 
Consort, making £415,000, compared 
with £435,000—and that the hon. Ba- 
ronet contends is an augmentation of 
£10,000 a-year. He says the Civil List 
Committees do nothing but fix the Civil 
List very much where it was before. I 
have gone back from the present to the 
last reign, and I will now go back from 
the last to the previous one. The Civil 
List of William IV., without an allow- 
ance for his Queen, appears to have been 
£385,000. What was the Civil List of 
George IV.? It was mixed up with a 
variety of public charges; but, these 
were separated in the account from that 
portion which was applied to the main- 
tenance of the Royal Person, Household, 
and dignity. Now, I find that, while the 
total Civil List of George IV. amounted 
to £845,000, the public charges now se- 
parated from it were £315,000, leaving 
£530,000 for those purposes for which 
the Queen now receives £385,000 a-year. 
The hon. Baronet relied, doubtless, 91 
the character to which he lays claim as 
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gation; because, if the care which he 
appears to have taken had been uniform, 
I do not think he would have made the 
statement to which I have just referred, 
or some other statements which we have 
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an instructor of the people, and he was 
bound, in the highest degree, to be 
strict and accurate in the statements 
which he made, and not to augment any 
errors that may be prevalent; yet he did 
not, during the whole of his speech, ad- 
vert to the fact which I have just men- 
tioned ; but, on the contrary, by impli- 
cation, denied it, when he told us that 
the Committees did nothing but fix the 
Civil List where they found it. The hon. 
Baronet then went on to refer to sinecure 
offices; but, as the name is odious, I 
will point out how irrelevant those mat- 
ters are to the present subject. He does 
not pretend that any new sinecure offices 
have been created in the present reign. 
He says there were such offices at the 
commencement of it. So there were; 
and they came under the review of 
the Committee, who stated that in- 
quiries should be made by the Trea- 
sury into the great departments of the 
Household, with the view to the gradual 
reduction and abolition of those offices 
by means of the savings which were 
left to accrue out of the profits of the 
Sovereign. The hon. Baronet had there- 
fore no right to refer to them as matters 
relevant to his Motion, as if they could 
be made available, consistently with the 
honourable adhesion to the contract be- 
tween the nation and the Crown, for the 
benefit of the taxpayers of the country. 
The hon. Gentleman went on to say, in 
the latter portion of his speech, that the 
applications for annuities for Princes 
and Princesses during the present reign, 
as compared with earlier Sovereigns, 
were altogether unprecedented, and he 
makes this and another assertion as to 
the enormous amount of saving which he 
said had accrued to the Sovereign as the 

rincipal foundations for his Motion. 

ow, I deny that those applications 
are unprecedented. My hon. Friend was 
not very distinct in his allegations on 
this subject; and here again he was, I 
think, somewhat careless in the conduct 
of his inquiries. Does the hon. Baronet 
mean to contend that the annuities which 
were granted to Princes and Princesses 
in the present reign are larger than 
those granted in the reign of George III ? 
[Sir Cuartes W. Duxe: I did not 
name any amount, nor did I refer to the 
annuities of Princes.| The charge was 
a general charge about annuities, and 
he repeated it in the form that the ap- 
plications in the shape of annuities in 
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the present reign were unprecedented. 
It now appears that his observations 
did not apply at all to the annuities to 
Princes—so that we have got rid of 
much the heavier part of the charge. 
But let me go further, and see whether 
the annuities to Princesses in the reign 
of George III. were not larger than 
those granted in the present reign. My 
hon. Friend appears to have followed 
this mode of investigation—that when 
he found a portion of the case which 
told against him—though this is not an 
argument between pleaders, but a solemn 
inquiry—he quietly passes over that part 
of the case. Does he mean, I would 
ask him, to say that the annuities to 
Princesses now are higher than in the 
reign of George IIT. ? 

Srr CHARLES W. DILKE: I never 
alluded to the amount, but said they 
were unprecedented. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: But does the hon. 
Gentleman mean to say that the Prin- 
cesses in the reign of George III. did 
not receive provision on their marriage ? 

Smr CHARLES W. DILKE: Provi- 
sion was made by a dower of £40,000. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: And no other? 

Srr CHARLES W. DILKE: An an- 
nuity from the father. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: An annuity from 
the father! That was an annuityfrom the 
Civil List. Then one of the main props 
and pillars of his speech—the unprece- 
dented character of the amounts—re- 
solves itself simply into the annuities 
given to the Princesses on their mar- 
riages being given by Parliament in- 
stead of being charged on the Civil List. 
I will show what is the value of the state- 
ment of my hon. Friend, and what sort 
of thing the Civil List of George ITT. was. 
My hon. Friend, in a large portion of 
his speech, led us into the labyrinth of 
Exchequer accounts, and I am afraid 
left rather a confused impression upon 
the mind of the House. He told us the 
object of his Motion was to procure a 
renewal of the information given in 1850 
previous tothe speech of Lord Brougham ; 
but if that information was not capable 
of leading an intelligent Member to any 
more fruitful results than those with 
which he has presented us in his disqui- 
sition upon Exchequer balances, I can 
only say—unless I and my hon. Friend 
are wofully behind the general intelli- 
gence of the House—I am afraid it is 
utterly worthless for the purposes of 
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practical discussion. But what I wish 
to say with regard to this and other 
parts of the speech of my hon. Friend is 
this—viewing this Motion as being one 
of a very high character, not as a Mo- 
tion merely making an attack on the 
Government, or as a Motion between 
parties, but-as a Motion by the necessity 
of inevitable association touching the 
highest personages in the State—I could 
not but believe that it was my hon. 
Friend’s object and desire that there 
should be a thorough investigation of 
the facts of the case. I wrote to him, 
therefore, a week ago, requesting him 
to give some indication of the points he 
intended to raise, in order that we might 
be prepared with the necessary informa- 
tion to lay before him and the House. 
But I am extremely sorry to say that no 
indication whatever was given by my 
hon. Friend. No answer was given, ex- 
cept in the terms of the Motion on the 
Paper; and whether that could at all 
prepare the Government to follow him 
through his disquisition on Exchequer 
balances I must leave the House to de- 
termine. Here I come again to one of 
the main props of his proposition—what 
he calls ‘‘resumptions.”” Why did he 
not tell us what ‘‘ resumptions” he meant 
—Lodges, Court Stables at Windsor, 
Passages of Royal Princes, and I know 
not how many more items? Why did 
he not give us an opportunity of obtain- 
ing the necessary information and giving 
the necessary explanations? It is im- 
possible to follow him into the details of 
this case ; but I will deal with them 
generally, and I will tell him they are 
wholly and absolutely irrelevant. What 
is the great case he presented? That 
there was an accumulation of £80,000 
of the balance from Crown Lands, and 
that this was applied for the erection of 
stables at Windsor. Very likely that is 
so; but does he mean to say that if that 
balance had not been so applied it would 
have been the duty of the State to 
apply it to any other purpose? No pro- 
vision was made by the Civil List for that 
purpose, and if the State applied that 
£80,000 to the erection of stables, it 
merely discharged its own duty, and if 
it had not taken that money for that 
purpose it might have resorted to some 
other public fund. The question of 


Lodges is a matter with respect to which I 
wish to know whether there is any case 
to show that the public rights have been 
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invaded by aggression on the part of the 
Sovereign during the present reign. My 
hon. Friend did not favour us with any 
statement to that effect ; but he assumed 
that this charge was not without founda- 
tion with respect to Palaces — Clare- 
mont, for instance, a residence of the 
Sovereign, and having no connection with 
the Civil List—he brought all these 
things to do duty in the absence of more 
legitimate materials for the purpose of 
sustaining an argument with which they 
had nothing whatever to do. I should 
wish to say a word as to another point. 
My hon. Friend appeared in one part of 
his speech to charge great neglect and 
disobedience of the law on the part of 
the Treasury with regard to the provi- 
sions of the Civil List Act. Do not let 
me be supposed to be shielding the Trea- 
sury in the case of the present or any 
former Government. If my hon. Friend 
thinks fit to bring a distinct charge of 
disobedience of that statute against the 
Government, I shall be prepared, on the 
part of the Government, to give to a 
Motion of that kind an entirely different 
reception from that I wish to give to the 
Motion now before us; because I think 
any charge of that sort involving a 
breach of the law on the part of the 
Government is a matter demanding in- 
vestigation by the House. But that is 
not the construction I attach to the Mo- 
tion of my hon. Friend as it now stands 
before us. I do not think that was the 
main bearing of his speech, or the con- 
struction to be put upon the Motion 
before us. Let me then consider what 
is the bearing of that Motion and of the 
speech of my hon. Friend. I divide the 
numerous heads of information contem- 
plated by the Motion of my hon. Friend 
into two classes. Part of them refer to 
matters already within the knowledge 
and possession of Parliament; and the 
Motion of my hon. Friend has no other 
effect, except to set official persons to col- 
lect and re-produce them in the particu- 
lar form he has suggested. On these 
portions of the Motion I wish to give no 
opinion. If he chooses to ask for these 
things in the usual and ordinary way in 
which Members of this House apply for 
ordinary information, and not involving 
any novel or high considerations, there 
will be no indisposition to grant that 
information. But as I read the Motion, 
that is not the main portion of the case ; 
and he has not at all disclosed what his 
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main object is. I rig it is the 
second part of the Motion which is the 
main one—namely, that in which he 
seeks for information, which is new in 
substance, by an inquiry into particulars 
of the Civil List—an inquiry of that kind 
which we are invited to make with a 
view to revising the arrangements of the 
Civil List. His speech cannot be mis- 
taken in that view. In particular, he 
holds that in consequence of the enor- 
mous accretions of the personal wealth of 
the Sovereign during the present reign, 
the applications on the behalf of Princes 
and Princesses are unsuitable to be made 
to Parliament, and Parliament may ex- 
ercise its discretion in refusing them. 
That being the object of my hon. Friend, 
two questions arise; and the first of 
them is one to which my hon. Friend has 
slightly adverted, and although I feel it 
necessary to touch on it, I shall hope 
to do so with all practical respect to him 
and consideration towards him. But, 
viewing this Motion of my hon. Friend, 
it is impossible not to bear in mind the 
mode and circumstances under which the 
movement of my hon. Friend took its 
origin. This Motion is inseparably con- 
nected with what has preceded it. Now, 
what did precede it? A speech of my 
hon. Friend, of which I know nothing 
except as reported in the newspapers ; 
but I must say, with respect to that 
speech, it was particularly unfortunate 
in one respect above all; that it cast 
aside the dictates—I do not say of loyalty 
and respect—but of the commonest pru- 
dence on this point. I say that if any 
man, be he Member of this House or 
not—any man of education and sense— 
thinks it his duty to descant on the Civil 
List before a miscellaneous audience, 
the very first obligation incumbent on 
him— an obligation which he should 
never forget from the beginning to the 
end of what he says—is this, to produce 
on the minds of his hearers the recollec- 
tion that with respect to the arrange- 
ments of the Civil List, there is no 
responsibility whatever, and there can 
be no discredit whatever, attaching to 
the Sovereign :—the Government and 
Parliament alone are responsible for 
it. I am quite sure that was the in- 
tention of my hon. Friend; I am 
also sure—especially after the mode in 
which he has spoken of a particular 
error into which he considers he fell—he 
will himself admit that he did not on 
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that occasion give a full and sufficient 
effect to that intention as might be 
wished. At any rate, his address was 
so framed as to make the impression on 
those who —heardand many of those who 
read it—that the intention of the speech 
was to bear more directly on the per- 
sonal economy and character of the So- 
vereign than is compatible with our Par- 
liamentary Constitution; and if that 
impression was once formed on the 
public mind in a matter that makes a 
direct appeal to details, because it is 
impossible by any subsequent explana- 
tion to correct the evil, my hon. Friend 
has created this association between that 
speech and the present Motion which we 
cannot overlook in dealing with the 
question now before us. I am bound to 
touch another subject. In that very 
same speech in which he appeared to 
represent the Crown as needlessly and 
wastefully consuming the earnings of 
the people, he thought it necessary to 
liberate his conscience by delivering his 
opinions in favour of a change—an es- 
sential change—in the form of the Go- 
vernment of this country—[Loud cries of 
‘‘ Hear, hear!” |—and thereby, I think 
with most unhappy imprudence, point- 
ing to a change most repugnant to the 
minds and views of a great majority of 
his countrymen, he has contrived to place 
an ill-omened association with the Mo- 
tion now before us. And when we come 
to consider this Motion, we were bound 
—and the Government were bound— 
not merely to look at what the Motion 
contains, but at the whole circumstances 
of the case, and at the construction which 
warrantably and naturally would be put 
on it; and I must confess, after con- 
sidering these circumstances — taking 
into view the origin of this movement— 
I could not but consider—and my Col- 
leagues could not but consider—that if 
we were to accede to the Motion and 
grant the inquiry into the particulars of 
the Civil List, with or without reference 
to the speech made to-night, we should 
do much to propagate and sustain a be- 
lief in the country that the Motion was 
granted by the House of Commons with 
direct reference to the apparent tendency 
of the speech at Newcastle, and the 
enunciation of the constitutional changes 
which he does not disavow. Such an 
effect on the public mind we are not 
prepared to take any share in produc- 
ing, and on that ground alone we could 
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not agree to the Motion of my hon. 
Friend otherwise than with a negative. 
But I wish also to refer to another part 
of the subject. I allude to the policy 
of granting a Motion of this kind. I 
am able to travel with my hon. Friend 
thus far—that I do not question the 
title of the House of Commons to make 
an inquiry of this sort. The rights of 
the House of Commons are so large, that 
it is very difficult indeed to assign a 
bound to them in theory ; but the House 
of Commons has accustomed itself to 
assign bounds to the exercise of its own 
rights, and the suggestion I wish now 
to make is—that if it possesses a right 
such as is assumed by the hon. Baronet, 
it should not put it into exercise on 
the present occasion; and I suggest 
this, not only in consequence of the con- 
siderations to which I have already re- 
ferred, but likewise in consequence of 
considerations of sound public policy. 
Of course, I, like my hon. Friend, ap- 
pear before the House of Commons as 
the tribunal to which I have to plead. 
The question is, not what he wishes, 
and not what I wish, but what the 
House of Commons ought to do in the 
exercise of its great and high functions 
of State. My hon. Friend admits that 
Lord Brougham, who supported the 
views he himself now holds with great 
energy and ability in the year 1850, 
was not supported by anybody else, al- 
though the subject was one upon which 
the country ought not to be ignorant; 
but my hon. Friend should draw a dis- 
tinction between being indifferent to a 
subject, and holding the opinion that it 
is one into which it is not expedient to 
make minutely particular inquiries. I 
think the principle I mentioned last was 
the explanation of the reception which 
Lord Brougham’s Motion received ; and 
I believe also that it must be taken as 
explaining the reception with which the 
Motion of my hon. Friend is very likely 
to meet to-night. My hon. Friend has 
strongly denounced the fact that the 
Civil List is an arrangement made for 
the life of the Sovereign; but I contend 
that we can never rightly deal with 
this subject, unless that fact is accepted 
as a fundamental proposition. My 
hon. Friend has laboured to destroy 
the clearness and breadth of the dis- 
- tinction that remains between the Civil 
List as it now stands and as it stood be- 
fore the last, and especially before the 
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last two reigns. He has referred to the 
grants made in aid of the Civil List in 
the time of George III., and says that 
the grants in question were in the nature 
of Supplementary Estimates. I shall 
refer particularly to those grants, be- 
cause I wish to challenge my hon. 
Friend’s statement as being one of the 
most wanton errors into which a Mem- 
ber of Parliament ever fell; because, if 
it means anything, it means that there 
were two classes of expenses provided 
for by the Civil List of loonie ITT., the 
one being the salaries of Judges, diplo- 
matists, and so forth, and the other the 
expenses of Members of the Royal 
Family. The Civil List was continually 
in arrear, repeated applications were 
made to Parliament to pay off the ar- 
rears; and my hon. Friend wishes the 
House to believe that the arrears grew 
up in consequence of the enormous 
salaries paid to Judges, diplomatists, 
&c., and not in consequence of the ex- 
penses of the Royal Family. My hon. 
Friend must know exactly the reverse— 
[‘‘ Hear!’ ]—or at leat he must have 
known it, but has forgotten it for the 
moment. [‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] The Judges 
and diplomatists were far from being paid 
with greater profusion than they are now, 
and the arrears into which the Civil List 
fell were due to the constant and unmea- 
sured growth of the expenses which per- 
tained to the Person, the Household, and 
the dignity of the Sovereign—expenses 
which are now included in the Civil List. 
It was, I repeat, upon what now consti- 
tutes the Civil List that these arrears 
arose, and not upon public charges, 
which remained, generally speaking, 
within limits which were well under- 
stood and very little likely to be trans- 
gressed. That being so, let us see the 
bargain which the country hed to make. 
George III. was a Sovereign with many 
fine points of character, although he 
was not, perhaps, the most enlightened 
Monarch who ever sat upon the throne 
of this Kingdom. At any rate, he had 
this great quality to recommend him— 
he endeared himself to the hearts of his 
people. George III. came to the Throne 
in the year 1760. In 1769 Parliament 
granted to him a sum of 2513,000 to 
discharge the debts of the Civil List; in 
1777 he had a further grant for a similar 
purpose amounting to £618,000; be- 
tween the 23rd and 26th years of his 
reign still further similar grants to the 
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amount of £145,000 were made; in the 
42nd year of George III. £990,000 was 
granted to pay arrears of the Civil List ; 
in the 44th year of the reign the annuity 
under the Civil List was increased to 
£960,000, and a grant of £391,000 was 
made to pay arrears; in the 52nd year 
of George III. the annuity was again 
increased to £1,030,000 ; in the 52nd 
year of the reign £100,000 was granted 
on the assumption of the Royal autho- 
rity by the Regent; and in the same 

ear an annuity of £100,000 was 
made to the King during his indispo- 
sition; in the 54th year of the reign 
£118,000 was granted.for the payment 
of arrears, and a further sum of £100,000 
for extraordinary expenses; and in the 
55th year of George IIT. a grant to make 
good deficiencies amounting to £534,000 
was made. That, Sir, is a specimen of 
the old footing of the Civil List. That 
was a time, no doubt, when Mr. Dun- 
ning and Mr. Burke were well entitled 
to come down to Parliament and assert 
not only the right, but the expediency 
of exercising the right of supervising 
and controlling expenses such as I have 
just described. What a contrast to that 
dismal recital is presented by the experi- 
ence of this country during the 35 years 
of the reign of Queen Victoria! I want 
to know when an engagement was more 
honourably and loyally fulfilled than was 
the engagement made by the Crown in 
the year 1837? Never was the dignity 
of the Court better maintained than it 
has been in this country while that ar- 
rangement has been in force, and yet no 
demand has been made by the Sovereign 
in order that that dignity might be sus- 
tained. We have to-night heard from 
my hon. Friend an unequivocal and un- 
deniable complaint, that with all this 
splendour and dignity, something like 
economy has been practised. This bug- 
bear of Royal economy has been set up, 
and we are to believe that the compara- 
tively trifling sums of £20,000 or £15,000 
in @ year may have been saved to the 
So: reign by the exercise of judicious 
management ; but those sums have 
swelled up to the height of mountains 
in the distempered view of my hon. 
Friend, who seems to think that a few 
sums of, say, £20,000 each, would con- 
stitute the basis of such an independence 
in the Sovereign as might threaten the 
authority of Parliament and the institu- 
tions of the country. I must say that if 
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we ever have on the throne of this coun- 
try a Sovereign who unhappily ma: 
have a disposition to extravagance, 
trust his evil genius will never lead him 
to read the speech of my hon. Friend. 
Sir, the whole notions entertained by 
my hon. Friend about the enormous accu- 
mulations by the Crown—whether from 
the Civil List or from any other source— 
are utterly visionary and groundless. I 
do not possess, I am not authorized to 
give, and I am sure the House of Com- 
mons does not wish to receive—I believe 
that if offered it would indignantly repel 
it—any minute information on the sub- 
ject; but I say, and I know the truth of 
my words—that nothing could be more 
visionary than the opinions entertained 
on this point by my hon. Friend. He 
seems to have a notion that the Privy 
Purse, somewhat improved by ordinary 
savings, constitutes so vast an income, 
that it is quite impossible to make away 
with it, but that it must inevitably roll 
up in huge masses of wealth from year 
to year. But we are little aware of the 
numerous and varied modes in which it is 
almost absolutely necessary for Royalty to 
incur an expenditure which, on the one 
hand, it cannot deny, and for which, on 
the other hand, it cannot ask the nation 
to provide, although it obtains on its ac- 
count very little credit in the sight of the 
public. Putting aside public pensions, 
which form a very large item in the Civil 
List, what does the House suppose is the 
amount that has been paid by the Sove- 
reign during the present reign, in what I 
may call ‘‘ personal pensions” paid out 
of the Privy Purse? The total amount 
of those pensions has been, in round 
numbers £590,000, of which very large 
sum no less a proportion than three- 
fifths consisted of pensions with respect 
to the granting of which Her Majesty 
had no voice, for they were granted 
before her accession to the Throne. If 
my hon. Friend is alarmed by seeing 
£15,000 in one year, or £20,000 in an- 
other carried to the Privy Purse on ac- 
count of savings, let him take comfort to 
hissoul in recollecting that about £20,000 
a-year, or very near that sum, is just 
what would have met this one item of 
special private charge to the Sovereign, 
for which she receives nothing whatever, 
and can claim no credit whatever except 
from the private recipients, it being im- 
possible that the public should be called 
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I will not go further into this matter, 
having stated enough to show how it 
rightly stands. I have very little more 
to say. I ask the House whether it is 
well—and I ask it on more grounds than 
one—that we should re-open, under 
existing circumstances, the life-bargain 
with the Sovereign? Is it a becoming 
acknowledgment for the faithful obser- 
vance of the contract to which I have 
referred? Is it, on the other hand, a 
prudent course to take with respect to 
the interests of the nation? Who can 
fail to see, that if in your impatience to 
lodge a questionable'title—indeed, amore 
than questionable title—to small sums 
of money; if in your impatience to ob- 
tain this boon for the public, you are 
prepared to break up and set aside our 
arrangement with the Sovereign—you 
enable the Sovereign—not this Sove- 
reign, not a coming Sovereign, but the 
Sovereign at any period and of any cen- 
tury—to plead your own example against 
you, and to solicit your attention from 
time to time to representations? Those 
representations, we know, have led within 
the last 20 years to constant and inces- 
sant applications for the augmentation of 
almost every other public annuity in the 
shape of salary. You authorize them 
and provide them with a plausible plea 
for coming before you from time to time 
to urge whatever circumstances they can 
—special circumstances are never want- 
ing for such a purpose—to show that the 
annuity provided by the Civil List ought 
to be augmented. What happens then? 
You not only have, in my opinion, great 
risk of waste of public money; but you 
raise an apprehension of opening a 
multitude of controversies between the 
Sovereign and Parliament of the most 
painful character, and I must say of no 
good omen to the institutions of the 
country. It is not merely the benefit of 
economy—though that is a great benefit 
—which has been arranged by the ad- 
mirable change which was made in 1820, 
1830, and again in 1837, in putting the 
Civil List on a better footing. I believe 
it has saved the nation very large sums 
of money; but it has also saved the 
Monarchy, and the nation through the 
Monarch—the association of interest be- 
tween the two is so close that it is im- 
possible to separate them—it has saved 
' the country through the Monarchy, the 
opening of serious sources not only of 
inconvenience, but of danger. Upon 
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every ground, therefore, without at- 
tempting to enter further into details— 
many of which, after all, have little 
bearing on and cannot affect the main 
issue—upon every ground, both of the 
unhappy circumstances under which this 
Motion is presented to us and likewise 
of sound general policy—I may almost 
venture to add of grateful duty towards 
a Sovereign who reigns in the hearts of 
her people, I earnestly trust the House 
will-be disposed, after a discussion which 
has, perhaps, already been sufficient for 
the purpose, to meet with a negative 
voice the Motion of the hon. Gentleman. 

Mr. AUBERON HERBERT rose to 
address the House, but was received 
with overpowering shouts of ‘‘ Divide! 
Divide!” cries of ‘‘ Oh! oh!” and other 
marks of determination to prevent fur- 
ther discussion of the Motion. Amid 
great confusion— 

Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON rose to 
Order, and asked Mr. Speaker, whether 
the hon. Member for Nottingham was 
in Order in addressing the House? The 
hon. Member had seconded the Motion, 
according to the usual practice, by lift- 
ing his hat. 

Mr. SPEAKER said, the hon. Mem- 
ber had the right of speaking to the 
Question, having seconded the Motion 
without addressing the House. 

Mr. AUBERON HERBERT accord- 
ingly attempted to proceed; but his ad- 
dress was again overpowered by shouts 
of ‘‘ Divide!” and other cries. It would 
be vain to attempt to record a speech of 
which no one sentence could be com- 
pleted or heard. The hon. Member 
having uttered a few words, his voice 
was drowned in shouts of disapproba- 
tion; upon which the hon. Gentleman 
paused, and when the storm had some- 
what abated, resumed his unfinished 
sentence—to be again overpowered. Mr. 
SPEAKER interposed to obtain the hon. 
Member a hearing; and succeeded in 
obtaining a temporary abatement of 
the confusion. Mr. AvsEron HERBERT 
was then understood to refer to the 
remarks of the Prime Minister on the 
speech of Sir Charles Dilke at New- 
castle, and expressed his regret that his 
hon. Friend in delivering that speech 
had not guarded his language with 
greater care, and thereby avoided sus- 
picion that he was making any personal 
reflection on Her Majesty. He knew, 
indeed, that his hon. Friend had no 
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such intention; and when those persons 
who raised this supposition reflected 
how the whole theory and practice of 
our Constitution separated the Sovereign 
from all responsibility, they must per- 
ceive there was no real ground for such 
an imputation. 


At this point the Members on the 
Opposition benches, with the exception 
of a few of the more elderly who usually 
occupy the front benches, rose and left 
the House ; followed immediately by a 
considerable number of those on the 
back benches on the Government side. 
The Members below the gangway in 
general retained their seats. 


Mr. AUBERON HERBERT, in com- 
parative silence, proceeded. In any case, 
he wished to state in the clearest lan- 

age, that he deeply regretted it should 
s supposed that in seconding the Mo- 
tion he for a moment believed that Her 
Majesty had not, throughout the whole 
period of her reign, acted in the manner 
which had so justly endeared her to all 
her subjects. [Renewed interruptions. | 
But while he said this, he wished to 
state, with distinctness and frankness, 
that he made no secret of his opinions 
as regarded the form of government 
which he thought best for this country. 
He had no hesitation in saying in this 
House, as he had said out of it, that he 
considered the Republican form of go- 
vernment a better and a more reasonable 
form of government than the Monarch- 
ical. {Jnterruptions.| He would return 
to the remarks which the Prime Minister 
had made on the speech of the hon. 
Baronet the Member for Chelsea. As 
he listened to the Prime Minister’s 
speech he felt the truth of the saying 
that threatened men live long. When 
the right hon. Gentleman commenced 
his speech by denouncing the state- 
ments of the hon. Member for Chel- 
sea, he fully expected that he was about 
to destroy the whole fabric of the hon. 
Baronet’s arguments; but it appeared 
to him, as the right hon. Gentleman left 
the great bulk of his hon. Friend’s argu- 
ments untouched, there was no ground 
for the complaint of the Prime Minister 
that the hon. Baronet did not furnish 
the information desired ; the Motion put 
upon the Paper was full enough and 
spoke for itself; it was not necessary to 
supplement that by any further infor- 
mation. 
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Notice taken that 40 Members were 
not present. Many hon. Members thereon 
rose and left the House ; but the House 
being counted, and 40 Members being 
found present— 


Mr. AUBERON HERBERT pro- 
ceeded to contend that the position of 
the hon. Baronet had not been shaken 
and that it was matter of great doubt 
whether the savings on the Civil List 
account were legal. The Civil List was 
divided into classes; in the second class 
there was a very large sum of money, 
£60,000 a-year, under the name of the 
Privy Purse, besides the Duchy of Lan- 
caster, which yielded £30,000, which 
was specially assigned to the private 
expenses of the Crown. 


Notice taken that 40 Members were 
not present; House counted, and 40 
Members being found present— 


Mr. AUBERON HERBERT, re- 
suming, adverted to the savings, re- 
peating his doubt as to their legality ; 
and then cited the clause of the Civil 
List Act, which said that savings were 
to be applied in aid of the charges 
or expenses of any other class, ex- 
cept the fifth class, or of any charge 
or charges upon Her Majesty’s Civil 
List Revenue, in such manner as may, 
under the circumstances, appear most 
expedient. It seemed to him that you 
could scarcely talk of charge or charges 
on the Privy Purse. 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; House counted, and 40 
Members being found present— 


Mr. AUBERON HERBERT again 
resumed; but the cries of ‘“ Divide! 
Divide!” re-commenced with increased 
determination. He thought that con- 
siderable doubt existed as to the legality 
of those savings. But the Prime Mi- 
nister gave them no argument or reason 
upon that point, but simply passed it 
by. So much for the first point. Then, 
secondly, his hon. Friend the Member for 
Chelsea had called attention to the action 
of the Treasury as regarded that savings 
fund. 

At this point— 

Lorpv GEORGE HAMILTON rose, 
and said: Mr. Speaker, I espy Strangers 
present. 

Mr. SPEAKER : 
withdraw. 


Strangers must 
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Those parts of the House to which 
Strangers are admitted were accordingly 
cleared by the officers of the House— 

It is understood that during the re- 
mainder of Mr. AvuBEron HERBERT'S 
speech, delivered during the exclusion 
of Strangers, the cries and interruptions 
were resumed with increased vehemence. 
These cries proceeded chiefly from Mem- 
bers in the more remote and obscure 
parts of the House. Amid the general 
confusion were heard imitations of the 
crowing of cocks, whereat— 


Mr. DODSON rose to Order. He said 
he would not ask whether the state of 
the House and the scene they were wit- 
nessing were for the credit and dignity 
of the House of Commons; he would 
merely, as a point of Order, ask whether 
the sounds that proceeded from near 
the Chair were not un-Parliamentary and 
disorderly ? 

Mr. SPEAKER said, that the sounds 
he had heard—and especially those which 
had proceeded from Members behind 
the Chair—were, undoubtedly, gross vio- 
lations of the Order of the House; and 
he could not refrain from expressing the 
pain with which he had witnessed the 
scene that had just taken place. 

Mr. AUBERON HERBERT pro- 
ceeded to make some observations on 
what had occurred; but was himself re- 
peatedly called to Order. Mr. Hersert 
said he had nearly finished his observa- 
tions, and that if the House would listen 
to him five minutes longer, he would 
undertake to complete what he had to 
say. The hon. Member was allowed to 
proceed, with some interruptions, for 
that space; but, appearing to intend to 
continue his address, he was stopped by 
determined cries. The hon. Member 
said, that these interruptions had cost 
him a minute and a-half of his stipulated 
time, and asked the House to allow him 
that space; whereupon Mr. SprEaKer 
warmly reproved the hon. Member for 
his irregular and improper appeal to the 
House—he ought to address himself to 
the Chair. Mr. Herserr, after mo- 
mentary hesitation, resumed his seat, 
amid great excitement and confusion. 

It is understood that during the ex- 
clusion of Strangers (after Mr. AuBERON 
Hersert had concluded his address), 
.Mr. Munpetia, Mr. Newprcate, and 
Mr. Dritwyn addressed the House. 


After some time— 
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Question put, ‘That this House do 
now adjourn.” —(Mr. Dillwyn.) 


The House divided: —Ayes 23; Noes 
261: Majority 238. 


The division having been taken, the 
doors of the House were thrown open as 
usual, and Strangers were re-admitted 
without objection. 


The following report of the conclusion 
of Mr. Ausrron HErsert’s speech was 
communicated to The Times—as believed, 
on sufficient authority : 


Mr. AUBERON HERBERT* went 
on to say that, according to the Civil 
List Act, savings could be applied to the 
charges or expenses of any other class, 
except Class 5; but were charges or ex- 
penses words which applied to the Privy 
Purse? They did not seem to apply to 
that class. Moreover, Lord Brougham’s 
opinion, and the Preamble cited by his 
hon. Friend, and the fact that private 
expenses were provided for by the Privy 
Purse and the Duchy of Lancaster—af- 
fording togethera sum ofabout £90,000— 
raised much doubt whether any savings 
from the other classes were intended to 
go into the Privy Purse, or to be applied 
to the private expenditure of the Sove- 
reign, Next as regarded the action of 
the Treasury. His right hon. Friend had 
made no answer to the statement of his 
hon. Friend. His hon. Friend had com- 
plained that under the Civil List Act the 
Lords of the Treasury were to direct the 
application of the savings arising from 
any class, and that since 1851 no record 
whatever had been made of their having 
done so. Again, as regarded the an- 
nuities voted to Princesses, his right 
hon. Friend had given no answer to the 
statements made. The statement made 
referred not to Princes, but to the Prin- 
cesses, who were younger daughters. 
There was no annuity voted on their 
marriage, which took effect during their 
father’s life. The annuity took effect 
after the Sovereign’s death. It was not 
so with the eldest daughter. That was 
to say, that when the eldest daughter 
of George II. married an annuity was 
granted, partly, as he believed, because 
she stood next at that time to the suc- 
cession, partly because it was desired to 
maintain the Protestantinterestin Europe 
through the means of Holland. When 
the eldest daughter of George III. mar- 
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ried, she, as he believed, received her 
annuity from the Irish Parliament, not 
from the English. For that there were 
manifest reasons—the King’s power to 
raise money from the Irish Parliament 
being greater than it was in the case of 
the English Parliament. Such, then, 
being the case, as he believed, there being 
no precedent for voting an annuity to 
take effect before the death of the So- 
vereign, on the marriage of a younger 
daughter, and doubtful precedents in 
the case of an eldest daughter, they could 
not but feel that, however much sym- 
pathy they had with the marriage of 
Princess Louise, and however much 
goodwill they bore to her, it would have 
been impossible for them to have voted 
as they did, if they had had last year full 
knowledge of the precedents. He would 
now give his reasons for seconding the 
Motion of his hon. Friend. He had al- 
ready stated his adherence to the Re- 
publican form of government, believ- 
ing that it was better suited to the 
modern form of society than the Monar- 
chical; but it was not on those grounds 
that he acted. He was sorry that the 
two things—the question of Republi- 
canism and the question of reductions in 
the Civil List—had ever got mixed up 
together. That was not the true ground 
on which to rest Republicanism. His 
motives for supporting his hon. Friend 
were, first of all, that, in his opinion, 
there should be no obscurity, no uncer- 
tainty, no shadow of a doubt about any- 
thing connected with the expenditure of 
the Civil List or other sums spent for 
Royal purposes. It should all be as 
clear as daylight. There should be no 
place for any suspicions, no room for 
doubts. Not only did such doubts be- 
come a root of bitterness between dif- 
ferent parts of the people, but they re- 
laxed the strict moral sense and respon- 
sibility of those in all parts of the country 
who had to administer funds for the 
public benefit. He also thought that an 
attempt had been made by appealing to 
vulgar passions to stifle his hon. Friend’s 
voice. It was said that he was the 
wrong person to pursue such a course, 
as his family had received Court fa- 
vours. A thing to be a favour, must, in 
his opinion, be asked for, desired, valued. 
He thought he spoke his hon. Friend’s 
mind as well as his own when he said 
that this favour was an absurdity and 
affectation. But whenever a Motion 
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was introduced into the House to do 
away with the giving of titles, he should 
recollect those arguments and call them 
as evidence to show that—in the belief 
that a title, great or small, ought to 
influence a man’s mind; that, having 
once accepted it, his opinions were bound 
and pledged—in this belief lay one of the 
strong reasons for taking away from Go- 
vernment the power of creating titles, and 
so attempting to enslave men’s minds. 
But, coming next to a wider considera- 
tion—the effect of a large Civil List and 
a large Court expenditure—he believed 
that these were hurtful to society. Let 
them look at London. They had there 
a greater herd of rich men and women 
than they had ever had collected at any 
onetime on anyoneplace. Unlike other 
societies of times past, they had no great 
interest, no care for art, for literature, or 
for science. Speaking generally, their 
one great interest was to live up toa 
certain standard of display. Now, a 
Court established on such a scale as that 
of ours gave a national sanction to such 
display and expenditure. What was 
there in a Sovereign different from other 
people? Why should not her state and 
position be such as that occupied by a 
Minister or other private person? If 
display and expenditure were not good 
things in themselves, why were they 
good in the case of a Sovereign? It 
might be said, that although the Presi- 
dent of America was not raised above 
the ordinary standard of living, as the 
Sovereign now was with us, yet there 
was no greater simplicity of life in that 
country than here. He denied that 
statement. With the exception of New 
York, which did not represent the States, 
life was in every way simpler. However 
that might be, those who objected to ex- 
penditure and display were right in ob- 
jecting to allow an example to be given 
by a Court, and people’s minds being 
influenced in what they deemed to be a 
wrong direction. He would only add 
that he much regretted the decision 
of the Government in withholding the 
Papers asked for. The question was not 
ended, and would not be; they would 
foster, instead of allaying suspicions ; 
the result would be the opposite of what 
they desired, just as the conduct of hon. 
Members opposite in attempting to stop 
discussion would do more than any other 
thing that could have happened to give 





an impulse to the Republican movement. 
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The, following report of Mr. Mun- 
DELLA’s speech was communicated to 
The Daily News—as believed, on suffi- 
cient authority : é 

Mr. MUNDELLA* then rose, and 
said, that he had witnessed with feelings 
of the profoundest sorrow the extra- 
ordinary scene which during the past 
hour had been enacted in that House. 
He had always felt the greatest pride in 
the deportment of the British House of 
Commons, inasmuch as it had always 
been ready to listen patiently to all 
arguments, however unpalatable they 
might be toa majority of its Members. 
Up to this time its proceedings had been 
characterized by a total absence of such 
scenes as those which prevailed on the 
other side of the Channel, and which in 
France tended to bring representative 
institutions into discredit. After what 
had taken place that night he could not 
speak with the same confidence as before 
of the impartiality and dignity of the 
House. His Radicalism was, he hoped, 
above suspicion, and he had always 
supported every measure of economical 
reform; but while dissenting from the 
Motion of his two hon. Friends who had 
addressed the House, he could not but 
feel indignant at the way in which the 
hon. Member for Nottingham had been 
treated. The scene which had taken 
place would make a most unhappy im- 
pression on the country. It could not 
fail to give rise to the suspicion that the 
House dared rot listen to arguments 
in favour of the Motion of the hon. 
Baronet the Member for Chelsea. The 
system of persecution, and suppréssion 
of the right of free discussion, which 
had been adopted that evening would 
tend to raise the Mover and Seconder 
of the Resolutions before the House to 
the rank of heroes and martyrs, and 
give a factitious importance to their pro- 
positions. If the speech which they had 
just heard had been listened to with the 
calmness and dignity shown towards 
the hon. Member for Chelsea it would 
have conveyed its own antidote. The 
country would have formed the opinion 
which prevailed in that House as to the 
feebleness of the arguments adduced in 
support of the Motion. Hon. Gentle- 


men opposite, in taking the part they 

had done that night, were unconsciously 

’ making themselves the most formidable 

allies of Republicanism, and were setting 

a vicious example to the country as to 
Mr. Mundella 
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the mode of conducting public discus- 
sions. He was a young Member of the 
House, and it was with great diffidence 
that he ventured to remonstrate with 
the party opposite on the course they 
had adopted; but he must protest 
against a practice which he had little 
thought to witness in the House, and 
which was opposed to the freedom of 
debate, the dignity of the House of 
Commons, and the interests of free dis- 
cussion throughout the country. As to 
the main question raised by the Reso- 
lutions, he should vote against them 
not because the subject was not fit to be 
investigated, nor because any change in 
the character of our Government, how- 
ever great or organic, was not a proper 
subject of discussion, but because he 
feared that if the hon. Baronet the 
Member for Chelsea had never made a 
speech at Newcastle he would never 
have moved these Resolutions in the 
House of Commons. Having made a 
mistake there, he wished to justify it 
here. His speech in that House was in 
tame contrast with his speech at New- 
castle. Had the question been raised 
with a view to economy, then the paltry 
£10,000 or £20,000 a-year, and the in- 
quiries suggested into the cost of Royal 
hospitalities, Royal funerals, and Royal 
trumpeters, would have been seen to be 
altogether trumpery as compared with 
the vast schemes of expenditure which 
had recently been submitted to the 
House. At 2 o’clock that morning 
they had been discussing a Bill on a 
subject affecting hundreds of thousands 
of the working classes, and inflicting 
upon them a great moral and pecuniary 
loss. The mere deductions made from 
their wages under the truck system were 
estimated at not less than a £1,000,000 
a-year; yet instead of assisting in re- 
dressing such grievances as these, hon. 
Gentlemen had tilted at windmills, and 
were quarrelling with the petty ex- 
penditure connected with the honour 
and dignity of the Crown. But if 
economy was not their real object, and 
if their true aim was to produce great 
organic changes in the constitution and 
government of the country, let them 
frankly say so, and raise a discussion 
on the direct issue. He, for one, was 
prepared to follow Democratic principles 
to their logical result; but what true 
Radicals aimed at was the freedom, hap- 
piness, and good government of the 
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country, and not any mere change of 
external forms. They found in Re- 
publics the abuses, the extravagances, 
and the curtailment of liberty which 
were to be deprecated whether they 
took place under a Monarchical or any 
other form of government. It could 
not be denied that while our govern- 
ment was Monarchical in form, it was 
was freer in fact, and more Republican 
in essence than that of any other country 
in the world. [The hon. Member, whose 
speech had been loudly cheered by the 
Liberal Benches, and listened to in per- 
fect silence by the Opposition, concluded 
by entering his protest against a cur- 
tailment of the right of free discussion, 
of which the House had that night 
afforded an unhappy example.] He 
believed that the worst enemies of the 
Monarchy could not have so effectually 
served the cause of Republicanism as 
the Conservatives had done by their 
conduct on that occasion. 


The Motion for the Adjournment of 
the House having been negatived— 

Mr. FAWCETT said, that his hon. 
Friend the Member for Chelsea (Sir 
Charles Dilke) and himself, ever since 
they were at college together, had been 
such intimate friends, and had since 
acted together so intimately in political 
life, that he thought it would be scarcely 
fair for him not to say a few sentences 
in explanation of the course that he in- 
tended to adopt in regard to the Motion 
before the House. He fully agreed in 
all that had been said as to the right of 
the House to discuss the Civil List, and 
if his hon. Friend had brought forward 
this Motion last year, he would have 
found no more cordial supporter of it 
than he (Mr. Faweett). But to his mind 
it was utterly impossible to dissociate 
this Motion from the speeches which his 
hon. Friend had delivered in the autumn. 
He knew perfectly well that his hon. 
Friend had said—and he was sure in all 
sincerity—that the Motion andthe speech 
were not necessarily connected together ; 
but for his own part, he (Mr. Fawcett) 
felt convinced that the Motion had arisen 
out of the speech, and he was still more 
certain that the two would be inseparably 
connected together in the mind of the 
public. Now, he (Mr. Fawcett) claimed 
as much as his hon. Friend could do the 
right of free discussion, not only on the 
Civil List, but even upon the best form 
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of government; and he ventured to tell 
the Conservative party opposite that if 
they attempted to stifle free discussion 
as they had attempted to do that evening 
—(Loud cries of ‘‘ Hear hear!” “No, 
no !”’”)—the Republicans and the extreme 
Democratic party would at once feel that 
in those who called themselves Conser- 
vatives they had their most effective 
allies. Having said that, he was bound 
to add that he disapproved of a great 
deal‘of the matter, and that he also dis- 
—— of the spirit, of the speech 
delivered by his hon. Friend at New- 
castle in the course of last autumn. He 
was quite aware that his hon. Friend 
was sincere when he said that he did 
not intend that speech to be a personal 
attack upon the Queen; but he (Mr. 
Fawcett) could not conceal from himself 
this fact—that 99 out of every 100 per- 
sons who heard or read it must have felt 
that the words there made use of—it 
might be in the heat of the moment— 
did convey a personal attack upon Her 
Majesty. All he could say was this— 
and he had told his hon. Friend so— 
that if anyone holding a public position 
had said the same things of him as his 
hon. Friend had said about the Queen, 
he should have felt that until he had 
cleared himself of the implied reproach 
contained in them, he could scarcely have 
ventured to meet his fellow-men or to 
walk about with the feeling that every- 
thing was completely honest and straight- 
forward. He accepted completely, of 
course, the disavowal of his hon. Friend. 
He was willing to believe that he had 
only done what they all of them some- 
times did—made a mistake, and said 
some injudicious things. But above all, 
he felt—when his hon. Friend now laid 
down the doctrine that it was impossible 
to attack the Queen, and that you could 
only attack her through her Ministers— 
that the Newcastle speech ought to have 
been delivered in the House of Com- 
mons, and not upon a public platform. 
And he had a still further objection to 
the tone and spirit of the speech -of his 
hon. Friend. His hon. Friend, and the 
hon. Member who had seconded his 
Motion (Mr. A. Herbert), had avowed 
themselves to be Republicans. Now he 
thought that the day might come when 
the republican form of government 
might be the best for this country; but 
feeling this, he wished in the most em- 
phatic way possible to protest against 
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the question of Republicanism being 
raised upon a miserable haggle over a 
few pounds. If they were going to 
raise the question, let them properly 
estimate the great issues involved in a 
change of the form of government—let 
it be treated as a great moral and social 
question—let it be regarded as involving 
questions of the highest import, and 
not be degraded to a huckstering and 
quibbling over the cost of the Queen’s 
Household. He felt, therefore, that the 
speech of his hon. Friend had done even 
the cause of Republicanism harm, and 
that it had misled and would mislead the 
working classes by making them believe 
that their poverty was due to what might 
be called a certain amount of extrava- 
gance in the Court. Nothing had more 
convinced him of the mischief it had 
done, than the circumstance that a few 
nights after the speech was delivered a 
public meeting of the working men of 
Bristol passed a resolution, setting forth 
that after the discovery that had been 
made respecting the expenses of the 
Court, it was no wonder that there was 
so much pauperism in the country. Of 
course, pauperism had nothing, or scarcely 
anything, to do with such a question as 
this. He wasas anxious about economy 
as his hon. Friend could be, and would 
be as glad to see all sinecures abolished ; 
but why? Not because he thought— 
nor would he tell the people anything to 
the contrary—that the saving of £100,000 
would have any perceptible effect in 
diminishing pauperism ; but because of 


the political, moral, and social disadvan- | 


tages attaching to them—because they 
did harm to those who received and to 
those who bestowed them. It would be 
impossible for him to vote for the Motion 
of his hon. Friend. Had it been brought 
forward 12 months ago he would have 
given it his cordial and hearty support ; 
but if he voted for it now he knew the 
interpretation that would be placed on 
such a vote; it would be thought that 
he had joined in the agitation of his 
hon. Friend. He disapproved of that 
agitation; he felt that if he voted with 
his hon. Friend to-night, he would give 
that agitation some sanction and en- 
couragement; and therefore he could 
not vote with him, although on some 
future occasion, and under different cir- 
‘cumstances and auspices, he might be as 
anxious to see the Civil List inquired 
into as his hon. Friend was. 
Mr, Fawcett 
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Mr. LIDDELL denied that, as the 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Fawcett) had as- 
serted in the opening of his speech, the 
Conservative party had tried to stifle dis- 
cussion that evening. The speech of the 
hon. Baronet had been listened to with 
perfect attention ; and it was not until an 
hon. Friend of his own opposite—who 
was not, so far as he was aware, specially 
connected with the question—rose, that 
the interruption referred to by the hon. 
Member for Brighton began. One word 
more. He thought that in this as in 
other cases, the hon. Baronet (Sir Charles 
Dilke) had been led from one error into 
another. He committed—as he probably 
felt by this time—the first great error 
at Newcastle, and the second in follow- 
ing up that speech, by the Motion to- 
night, as the events of the evening must 
have taught him. The Seconder had also 
erred in attempting to brave the House. 
The fourth and latest error was that of 
the noble Lord who had called atten- 
tion to the presence of Strangers in the 
House. When history looked back upon 
the proceedings of that evening, it would 
probably be all regarded as a ‘‘ Comedy 
of Errors,’’ and nothing more nor less. 
He hoped that the whole of them would 
be soon forgotten, and he had some con- 
fidence that the good sense of the coun- 
try would estimate them at their real 
value and significance. He believed, at 
the same time, that the general feeling 
of the House which they indicated, was 
also an accurate representation of the 
state of feeling in the country. 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE said, he 
would not attempt to detain the House 
by any reply on this occasion; but he 
desired to refer to one point which had 
been mentioned by the Prime Minister. 
He said that his (Sir Charles Dilke’s) 
statement as to the payment of debts 
during the reigns of George III. and 
George IV. was a wanton statement, and 
he characterized it also in other severe 
terms. Now, he (Sir Charles Dilke) had 
looked through every precedent in those 
reigns. He found that, in 1782, when 
George III. applied for aid to extricate 
the Civil List from debt, he assured the 
House by a Message that he desired 
their advice as to the mode of paying 
the debt without laying any new burden 
upon the people, and for that purpose 
he proposed a plan for a reduction in his 
own Household establishment. That was 
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sions under George III. Under the 
Regency, he found that the debts that 
had to be discharged were said to have 
arisen under the head of ‘Occasional 

mses ;”? and a similar statement 
was given on subsequent occasions. In 
1802, it was stated that the debt was 
wholly incurred under the head of ‘“ Oc- 
casional Payments.” Again, in 1814, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer ex- 
plained in the House that the debt rose 
not upon the Household expenses, in 
reference to which there was a saving, 
but upon the political expenses; and he 
(Sir Charles Dilke) believed that there 
was no doubt the money voted for the 
Civil List occasional payments was spent 
in electoral corruption. In 1818 the 
debt was occasioned not by expenditure 
in the Household department, but it rose 
upon the amount voted occasionally for 
public expenditure; and so on in all 
the precedents. Having referred to this 
one point, he wished also to say upon 
the whole case, that no portion of the 
statement upon which he had rested his 
case had been disproved by the right 
hon. Gentleman. He begged to re-affirm 
the whole of the statements that he had 
made, and he proposed to go to a divi- 
sion upon the Question, however few 
Members might support him; and he 
hoped that when his statements should 
be properly challenged, he should be 
able to furnish himself with evidence to 
support them. The right hon. Gentle- 
man the Prime Minister had also said 
that sufficient Notice upon this subject 
had not been given to the Government ; 
and all he (Sir Charles Dilke) could say 
in answer was, that he had his Motion 
for these Returns upon the Paper for 
aweek. They were definite and express 
Returns, and he thought that that might 
have been a sufficient direction to the 
mind of the right hon. Gentleman to 
cause him to be prepared to reply upon 
the question. 


Original Question put. 
The House divided: — Ayes 2; Noes 
276: Majority 274. 


AYES. 
Anderson, G. Lawson, Sir W. 
TELLERS. 
Dilke, Sir C, W, Herbert, H, A. 
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MUNICIPAL CORPORATIONS (BOROUGH 
FUNDS) BILL.—[Bu 55.] 
(Mr. Leeman, Mr. Mundella, Mr. Goldney, 
Mr. Candlish, Mr. Dodds.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. LEEMAN, in moving that the 
Bill be now read the second time, said, 
that the present measure was substan- 
tially the same as the Bill introduced 
last Session, and then referred to a Select 
Committee. He understood there was 
a desire that the clauses of the present 
measures should undergo consideration 
in the same way, and he had not the 
sfightoet objection to refer the Bill to a 
Select Committee. The object of the 
measure was to enable corporate bodies 
to promote or oppose Bills to Parlia- 
ment affecting the locality, paying the 
expenses out of the corporate funds. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘“‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —(IMr. Leeman.) 


Mr. CAWLEY said, he did not 
oppose the second reading; but he be- 
lieved the mischief arising from the pre- 
sent system was of the minutest character 
indeed. He knew of no case in which 
any municipality had experienced any 
difficulty whatever. The Bill, however, 
involved some most important principles; 
and, if it was to be passed at all, it must 
be passed after full consideration in 
Committee—especially as to Clause 5, 
which was a retrospective one. Proper 
precautions ought to be taken against 
lavish expenditure, and the retrospective 
clause, empowering the Home Secretary 
to sanction the repayment of costs ille- 
gally incurred in years gone by, ought 
not to be agreed to excepton the strongest 
evidence, and with a knowledge of the 
cases to which it would apply. Were it 
applied to Sheffield, it would be a re- 
versal of the decision of a Committee on 
a private Bill introduced this Session 
and rejected. 

Viscount MAHON said, he was glad 
that the hon. Member for York (Mr. Lee- 
man) had accepted his proposal of refer- 
ring this Bill to a Select Committee. The 
Bill involved such immense changes in the 
powers of municipal corporations, that 
he had felt it his duty to place the Motion 
on the Paper that the Bill be referred to 
a Select Committee, It was true that 
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the Bill of last year was referred to a 
Select Committee; but it sat two days, 
and examined no witnesses. He thought 
that the interests of the ratepayers re- 
quired to be protected against the in- 
terests of the corporation. In small 
boroughs the corporations were composed 
of persons who were sometimes not 
totally above a little jobbery, and who 
might be unwisely lavish in expending 
the ratepayers’ money in promoting or 
opposing Bills. There was another 
point. He thought the ratepayers might 
reasonably feel aggrieved by the 2nd 
clause of the Bill, because by its provi- 
sions any measure might be promoted 
or retarded by an absolute majority of 
the governing body. That, he thought, 
was too small a number; he was not 
prepared to say that it should be a ma- 
jority consisting of two-thirds; but, as 
the clause stood, it might happen that 
some day one or more of the members of 
the corporation might not be able to 
attend, and thus a bare majority might 
carry out schemes hateful to the chief 
body of the ratepayers. Zhe Quarterly 
Review for October, in an article attri- 
buted to a leading member of the Board 
of Trade, had pointed out that private 
persons were the best promoters of un- 
dertakings like gas and waterworks. It 
remarked— 

“Capital will find its own way and do what is 
wanted, and government, whether general or local, 
will not. This is principally due to the activity 
which individuals display in seeking their own 
profit, as compared with the sluggishness of public 
governing bodies.” 


He could not say what would be the 
effect of the retrospective clause which 
had been adverted to; but he would 
point out that the case of the Sheffield 
‘Waterworks would come under it. It 
was said that the question had been 
fought by the corporation of Sheffield 
for the last eight years, and that they 
had spent about £18,000 in opposing 
the Waterworks Company. Of this sum 
£10,000 remained unpaid, and this was 
a debt incurred since 1870. Well, if 
the retrospective clause was retained, 
the Sheffield Corporation would be able 
to recover this remaining £10,000 from 
the unfortunate ratepayers. 

Mr. MAOFTE said, he was glad that 
the Bill was to be read a second time 
without opposition. He had formed one 
of a numerous deputation from various 
parts of England, who waited on the 


Viscount Mahon 
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Home Secretary to request that the Go- 
vernment would give their support to 
the Bill. He had been requested to do 
so by two Scotch burghs, who sent up 
their Provosts to that deputation, they 
being of opinion that the Bill might be 
extended to Scotland with great advan- 
tage, and the hon. Member for Edin- 
burgh (Mr. M‘Laren) had given notice 
of a clause for that purpose. The Bill 
was really to restore the old state of 
things, which had been recently dis- 
turbed by an unexpected decision of the 
Court of Session in Edinburgh. Accord- 
ing to that decision, even if a Corpora- 
tion were unanimous in going to Parlia- 
ment for a Bill or to oppose one, if a 
single person in the community opposed 
spending money for that purpose he had 
a right to prevent it. The best part of 
the Bill, he considered, was that which 
had a retrospective action. 

Mr. STANLEY said, he would not 
make any remarks at length on the sub- 
ject of the Bill, as it was to be referred 
to a Select Committee; but he desired 
to state that the Select Committee which 
considered the Bill of last year would 
have been willing to take evidence, but 
they had to act under great pressure, 
owing to the late period of the Session, 
when any delay would have rendered 
the loss of the Bill inevitable, and it had 
been found in the end necessary to with- 
draw it. 

Mr. BRUCE said, that though the 
promoters of the Bill had been good 
enough to insert the Amendments which 
had been introduced on the part of the 
Home Office last year, yet he was very 
much relieved by the determination to 
refer the Bill to a Select Committee. In 
large boroughs, where ‘there was a 
vigorous public opinion, and wherever 
the Press was active and vigilant, the 
powers proposed to be conferred by the 
Bill might be entrusted to the corpora- 
tions with safety. But with regard to 
small boroughs some check was neces- 
sary, and it was of the greatest import- 
ance that proper checks should be de- 
vised. The general policy of late years 
had been to encourage procedure by Pro- 
visional Orders, rather than by Private 
Acts of Parliament. The difficult ques- 
tion which arose was, to decide in what 
matters the procedure should be by Pro- 
visional Order, or in what by Private Bill. 
Another point to which the attention of 
the Select Committee should be directed 
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was to determine which body should 
have power to make or oppose applica- 
tion to Parliament when there was more 
than one local authority which might 
seem concerned in the matter. All 
these would require great consideration. 

Mr. MUNDELLA supported the Bill. 
He hoped in the Select Committee to 
which it would be referred no attempt 
would be made to postpone its operation 
by taking voluminous evidence, but that 
the Government, knowing the position 
in which corporations were placed, 
would give the measure their active 
support. 

Mr. M‘LAREN said, he was glad 
that the Bill was to be referred to a 
Select Committee. The 5th clause, which 
had a retrospective effect, he considered 
to be an essential part of the Bill. In 
the case which had been referred to by 
his hon. Friend the Member for Leith 
(Mr. Macfie) a corporation had promoted 
a Bill, which, having passed that House, 
had been thrown out by the Lords. The 
opponents of the Bill sought to throw 
the expenses on the promoters, and they 
accordingly applied for an injunction. 
The case was recently heard, when three 
out of four Judges decided that it was 
not lawful to pay these expenses out of 
public money. As the expenses were 
£19,000, and there were 22 trustees, 
each of these parties would have to pay 
from £300 to £500 out of his own pocket. 
Now, unless something was done to alter 
that law—which never was law in Scot- 
land till last week—very great hardship 
would be inflicted on corporations. It 
was quite enough that they gave their 
time to the public interest, without also 
running the risk of having to pay such 
expenses as these out of their own 
pockets. He gave his hearty support to 
the Bill. 

Mr. DELAHUNTY said, he so much 
approved of the Bill, that he had given 
Notice to extend its operation to Ireland. 

Mr. CRAUFURD said, he would not 
have it supposed that the hon. Members 
for Edinburgh and Leith represented all 
Scotland. No doubt the hon. Members 
were very faithful representatives of 
their own constituents and town councils, 
but other parts of Scotland might have 
different views. Now, so far as he knew, 
there was no demand in Scotland for 
this Bill. For his own part, he thought 
the measure was one of a most objection- 
able nature, and he was surprised that 
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the Government, who had before the 
House their own Bill for regulating local 
administation, should have assented to 
this Bill being read a second time. He 
thought some of the provisions of the 
most extraordinary character. The pro- 
moters of the Bill came to the House 
and said that because certain parties 
chose to interpret the law in their own 
way, and to incur unauthorized expenses, 
and were prevented from paying them 
out of public money by the decision 
of a court of law, they were entitled to 
have inserted in a general Bill a clause 
which would enable them to recoup 
themselves by means of rates for the 
liabilities they had incurred by their 
own wilful act. He trusted this retro- 
spective power would be struck out. He 
objected also to that part of the Bill 
which gave to corporations power to op- 
pose measures in that House which 
might affect the ratepayers of their par- 
ticular locality. There might be some 
reason in this; but they had done with- 
out the power for 40 years. But cor- 
porations ought not to be allowed to 
promote Bills competing with private 
enterprise at the cost of the ratepayers. 
The members of those bodies ought not 
to be relieved from their personal lia- 
bility in case they did not pass their Bills ; 
if they succeeded in passing them, they 
had in that very success the means of 
protecting themselves. Even at present 
a corporation who could show itself in- 
terested in opposing a Bill could obtain 
leave from Parliament to do so. He 
was therefore glad that his hon. Friend 
(Mr. Leeman) had consented that this 
Bill should be sent to a Select Com- 
mittee where it would undergo the most 
searching investigation before such legis- 
lation could be permitted. 

Mr. GREGORY said, he hoped the 
Committee would pay special attention 
to the interests of the ratepayers. In 
general he approved the Bill and hoped 
it would pass. 

Motion agreed to. 


Bill read a second time. 


Mr. CAWLEY said, he thought that 
the retrospective clause, if it were passed, 
would apply to Sheffield equally with 
any other corporation; because there was 
nothing to prevent the promoters from 
bringing forward their Bill again. He 
thought there would be no necessity for 
this Bill if municipal bodies were placed 
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under the same power of obtaining Pro- 
visional Orders as was now given to cor- 
porate bodies or individuals, 

Mr. LEEMAN said, he could not 
allow the Bill to go before a Committee 
with the idea that the 5th clause was 
against the feeling of the House, and 
ought to be negatived. That clause was 
as just a clause as could possibly be 
agreed to under the circumstances of the 
case. He contended that Sheffield had as 
much right as any other place to claim 
to be brought under the provisions of 
the Bill; but there were many other 
places in the same position as Sheffield. 
The Corporation of Leeds, having been 
restrained by an injunction from putting 
the sewage into the Aire, were pro- 
moting a Bill this Session to extricate 
themselves from that position, and, as 
the law stood, its members would have 
to ‘pay the expense of that measure. 
Birmingham and other places were in 
the same position. 

Mr. CRAUFURD hoped the Com- 
mittee would be nominated by the Com- 
mittee of Selection. 


Bill committed to a Select Committee. 


VACCINATION ACTS AMENDMENT BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Pxasz, Bill to amend the 
Vaccination Acts, ordered to be brought in by 
Mr. Peasz, Mr. Leeman, and Sir Tuomas 
Cuampers, 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 91.] 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT BOARD (IRELAND) 
BILL, 


On Motion of The Marquess of Hartinerton, 
Bill for constituting 1 Local Government Board 
in Ireland, and vesting therein certain functions 
of the Lord Lieutenant, the Privy Council, and 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant, con- 
cerning the Public Health and Local Government, 
together with the powers and duties of the Com- 
missioners for administering the Laws for the 
Relief of the Poor in Ireland, ordered to be brought 
in by The Marquess of Hartineron and Mr. 
Attorney Genera for IRELAND. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 90.] 


House adjourned at Eleven o’clock. 


Mr, Cawley 


{COMMONS} 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Wednesday, 20th March, 1872. 


MINUTES.}—New Memser Sworn—Isaac Butt, 
esquire, for Limerick City. 

Pusuic Bitts—-Ordered— First Reading—Muni- 
cipal Borough Acts Amendment * [92] ; Custody 
of Infants* [93]; New Trials in Criminal 
Cases * [94]; Municipal Corporations, &e, 
(Disposition of Penalties) * [95]. 

Second Reading—University Tests (Dublin) [9}, 
debate adjourned; Bank of Ireland Charter 
Amendment * [18]. 

Committee—Report—(£5,411,099 38. 3d.) Con- 
solidated Fund *, 


TREATY OF WASHINGTON. 
TRIBUNAL OF ARBITRATION (GENEVA). 
THE INDIRECT CLAIMS. 
CORRESPONDENCE.—QUESTION: 

Mr. HORSMAN: Sir, in putting the 
Question which stands in my name, I 
wish to say that, if it will be more con- 
venient to the Government that the an- 
swer should be limited to the terms of 
the Despatch that is just going out, I 
shall be quite content with that state- 
ment as a specific answer to my Ques- 
tion. In the meanwhile, leaving the 
Prime Minister to exercise his discre- 
tion, I will put the Question in the form 
in which it stands on the Paper, and I 
will ask the Prime Minister, Whether he 
can give an assurance to the House that, 
with reference to the Alabama Treaty, 
no new proposals shall be made or ac- 
cepted by the British Government as 
binding on this Country until they shall 
have been made known to Parliament, 
and an opportunity afforded for an ex- 
pression of its opinion upon them ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, I quite ap- 
preciate the courtesy of the offer that 
my right hon. Friend has made to limit 
the scope of his Question to the Despatch 
which, as I have stated, was to be sent 
to the American Minister with a view to 
his being in a position to transmit it to 
America by to-morrow’s mail. At the 
same time, I do not feel myself under 
any necessity of accepting that offer. I 
must necessarily answer this Question 
without having had the opportunity of 
consultation with all my Colleagues ; but 
I have had an opportunity of examining 
and reflecting upon its terms. I am sen- 
sible that the shortness of the Notice 
given of it grows out of the circum- 
stances of the case, and is not any ground 
of complaint against my right hon. Friend. 
However, I feel myself able to state suffi- 
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ciently the general views of the Govern- 
ment in respect to a Question of this 
nature; and I am not able to give the 
promise for which the right hon. Gentle- 
man asks. I will say, however, that I 
am by no means of opinion that Parlia- 
ment ought to remain in substantial 
ignorance of the course of these great 
affairs, even while they are in what I 
may call their current state. Parlia- 
ment ought to be informed, and must 
be informed of the spirit, aim, and direc- 
tion of the policy of the Government. 
Parliament has been informed through 
the medium of the Speech of the Queen, 
and through the medium of discussion 
in the two Houses, of that spirit, aim, 
and direction, and of the leading pro- 
positions on which the Government has 
founded its policy. Were there to be 
any alteration in the spirit, aim, and 
direction — so far I go with my right 
hon. Friend —it would be the duty of 
the Government to take care that Par- 
liament was made aware of it. Beyond 
that,and beyond referring to the decla- 
rations that have been already made, I 
do not think it is possible to meet the 
demands of my right hon. Friend. What 
is thatdemand? ‘‘ That, with reference 
to the Alabama Treaty,”’ something shall 
not be done; but I cannot accept that 
as a limitation, because the principles 
applicable to the Alabama Treaty would 
be applicable to every other negotiation 
of great and critical importance. But, 
as the Question is put, it has reference 
to the Alabama Treaty, and my right 
hon. Friend asks that no proposals shall 
be made or accepted by the British Go- 
vernment as binding on this country 
until they shall have been made known to 
Parliament, and an opportunity afforded 
for an expression of its opinion upon 
them. [Mr. Horsman: No new pro- 
posals.] I beg pardon for omitting the 
word ‘“‘new;’’ but it is immaterial, be- 
cause any proposals would be new. I 
have heard my right hon. Friend him- 
self, and I have heard other Gentlemen 
raise questions of very great importance 
and delicacy and difficulty, by giving an 
opinion in this House that the Treaty- 
Making power of the Crown ought to 
be limited, and that the Houses of Par- 
liament ought to be made parties to the 
acceptance of any treaty. Those dis- 
cussions I have always conceived to be 
within, not only the competence of the 
House to entertain, but the competence 
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of any Member to raise; and if I have 
an opinion on one side of the question, 
I admit there is much to be said on the 
other side. But the present Question of 
my right hon. Friend goes very much, 
indeed, beyond this point. It asks that 
no new proposals shall be made or ac- 
cepted by the British Government as 
binding upon this country until Parlia- 
ment is consulted. Every proposal made 
by any Government is binding on the 
country according to the terms in which 
it is made; and therefore, in point of 
fact, the demand is that nothing shall 
be proposed in the course of these nego- 
tiations without the assent of Parliament 
prior to its promulgation to the world, or, 
at least, until the lapse of time sufficient to 
afford an opportunity for the expression 
of its opinion. If it were possible, which 
I do not believe it to be, that such a 
demand as this could be answered by 
the House in the affirmative, I should 
say it would reduce the position of any 
Government charged with international 
negotiations to such a state that it would 
be far better that the Houses of Parlia- 
ment should place diplomatic negotia- 
tions in the hands of Committees, or, 
perhaps, as an improvement upon that, 
in the hands of a Joint Committee, for 
it would render such negotiations entirely 
impossible ; and though errors may be 
made under the present system, success 
and the avoidance of error would be- 
come absolutely impossible under the 
system of duality which it appears to 
me the Question points to. I hope my 
right hon. Friend will not suppose that 
what I have said has any special refer- 
ence to what is contained in the Despatch 
which the Government are sending out, 
or that it is on account of that Despatch 
I have thought it my duty to give the 
answer I have now given. My answer 
is founded entirely upon a general and, 
as I must think, an immovable principle 
of public policy; and I trust the right 
hon. Gentleman will excuse me for hav- 
ing referred to it in answering his 
Question. 

Mr. HORSMAN: I wish to explain 
that I have been a little misunderstood. 
What I mean is that there shall be no 
variation in the terms of settlement with- 
out the Parliament of Great Britain 
having the same opportunity that is 
now possessed by the Senate of the 
United States of considering a proposal 
after it has been made and accepted. 
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Lorpv JOHN MANNERS: I hope 
the right hon. Gentleman will allow me 
to put a form of Question which may 
elicit an answer less open to misconcep- 
tion than that which has just been given. 
Are we to understand from the answer 
of the right hon. Gentleman that the 
Despatch sent to-day to the American 
Minister is based upon the same prin- 
ciples and cast upon the same lines as 
the declarations made by the right 
hon. Gentleman at the opening of Par- 
liament ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I think I can- 
not answer the Question better than by 
referring to the words I have already 
used, and which I consider to be a per- 
fectly distinct and irrevocable pledge— 
that is to say, that if there were any 
alteration in the spirit, aim, and direc- 
tion of the policy of the Government, in 
my opinion it would be a primary matter 
of duty that we should take care that Par- 
liament should not remain in the dark. 


UNIVERSITY TESTS (DUBLIN) BILL. 
(Mr. Fawcett, Mr. Plunket, Dr. Lyon Playfair, 
Viscount Crichton.) 

[BILL 9.] SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 

Mr. FAWCETT, in moving that the 
Bill be now read the second time, said, 
that owing to a variety of circumstances 
upon which it was not necessary for him 
to dilate, it had so often fallen to his lot 
to introduce this subject to the House 
that he should, on this occasion, be able 
to restrict his observations to a very 
narrow compass. He thought the House 
might be congratulated that at length 
there was, at least, a prospect of its 
coming to a definite decision on the sub- 
ject. On former occasions, a direct issue 
had been avoided by such well-known 
artifices as Motions for adjournments, 
and counts out and talks out; but at 
last the hon. Member for Limerick (Mr. 
Synan) had come forward with a distinct 
and precise Amendment. No one could 
misunderstand what he meant, and what 
would be the effect of his Amendment if 
it passed. First, he declared that it was 
the duty of the Government to take this 
question out of private hands; and 
second, that, in order to render justice 
to the inhabitants of Ireland, it would 
‘ be necessary to establish either sectarian 
Universities or sectarian Colleges. There- 
fore, if the Bill were to be rejected, and 
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the Amendment accepted, the question 
would pass out of the hands of private 
Members into those of the Government, 
on the condition that they would have 
been told that they must settle the ques- 
tion in a distinct and prescribed manner 
by establishing and endowing either 
sectarian Universities or sectarian Col- 
leges. There were two ways of intro- 
ducing equality in University educa- 
tion. By the first—by freeing existing 
Universities, emoluments, and honours 
from all religious tests and disabilities, 
and throwing them open to the people of 
the whole nation—and that was the prin- 
ciple of his Bill. On the other hand, 
equality might be said to be obtained 
by a method the direct reverse of this— 
by a system of concurrent endowment, 
by establishing and endowing Universi- 
ties and Colleges for people of different 
religious opinions. If the latter policy 
was to be adopted it would involve one 
of two things, as far as Irish University 
education was concerned ; it involved 
either the despoiling of Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin, and of the University 
of Dublin, and the distribution of 
their funds among sectarian Colleges, 
or it involved the endowment of sec- 
tarian Colleges and Universities out 
of the public funds. Each course would 
be equally objectionable, and he ven- 
tured to predict that the Government 
which took upon itself the responsibility 
of recommending either would soon find 
the predominance of feeling on both 
sides of the House against them. The 
object of the Bill was two-fold: first, it 
abolished completely and at once all re- 
ligious tests and disabilities; and, in the 
second place, it reconstituted the go- 
vernment of Trinity College and the 
University of Dublin, and gradually 
admitted persons of all religious opi- 
nions to share in their government. As 
regarded the first object, the Bill would 
be complete and instantaneous in its 
operation. It was in this respect a far 
more complete and effective measure than 
the University Test Act passed for Ox- 
ford and Cambridge. In these Univer- 
sities the majority of Headships, and a 
considerable portion of the Fellowships, 
were still restricted to clergymen of the 
Church of England ; and it would still 
be impossible to appoint a layman as 
illustrious as Sir Isaac Newton to the 
Headship of Trinity College, Cambridge; 
but if this Bill passed, and the Head- 
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ship of Trinity College, Dublin, became 
vacant, there would be nothing to pre- 
vent a Roman Catholic or a Presbyte- 
rian being placed at the head of that 
College. So far as the abolition of tests 
was concerned, the measure was free 
from all the blemishes contained in the 
English University Acts. With regard 
to the second object, the University and 
the College had hitherto been governed 
by a Board consisting of the Provost 
and the Senior Fellows; he (Mr. Fawcett) 
proposed to introduce a representative 
character into the government of both 
College and University, and that both 
should be governed by representatives 
from the Junior Fellows, from the Pro- 
fessors, and from the Graduates. These 
would form a body which would have to 
deal with all educational matters; and 
the domestic concerns of the College 
would be left to a Board composed of 
the Senior Fellows and a certain number 
of Junior Fellows. It was said that this 
plan would not admit at once a due pro- 
portion of Catholics and of Presbyteri- 
ans to share in the government of the 
College: but religious inequality had 
existed for centuries, and it was impos- 
sible immediately to efface the traces of 
it. When we disestablished the Irish 
Church we did not at once place Catho- 
lics and Presbyterians in a position of 
perfect equality with regard to religious 
endowments—we were obliged to leave 
clergymen and dignitaries in possession 
of their endowments for the rest of their 
lives. When we passed the Catholic 
Emancipation Act, it was not considered 
an argument against it that it would not 
at once place a majority of Catholic 
Judges on the Bench, though it had done 
so since in Ireland. This Bill would 
operate in a similar manner; and if, in 
a quarter of a century, Catholics and 
Presbyterians could show that they pos- 
sessed sufficient intellectual merit to win 


prizes and distinctions, there could be 
no more reason why they should not ob- 
tain in the same proportion in the go- 
vernment of the College and University 
as Catholics had obtained Irish Judge- 


ships. There were only two ways in 
which Catholics and Presbyterians could 
be rapidly introduced into the govern- 
ment of the College and of the Univer- 
sity. Hither they must introduce the 
blighting influence of political patronage 
—and he earnestly implored the House 
to keep one institution, at least, free 
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from its blighting and baneful influence 
—the other way was by infringing a prin- 
ciple which ought to be cherished in every 
University — namely, that men should 
not gain positions by nomination or by 
holding religious opinions, but that there 
should be only one path to honours and 
emolument—the path of intellectual dis- 
tinction and merit. No doubt the Protes- 
tant Episcopal party now occupied a posi- 
tion of supremacy in the government of 
the College and of the University ; but it 
was an unworthy insinuation to say that 
they would take good care to maintain 
that supremacy, and it was completely 
falsified by all the past traditions of 
these academic institutions. Trinity 
College had always been in the van- 
guard of liberal progress, and its stu- 
dentships and professorships had always 
been given to the best men, independ- 
ently of their religious opinions, and no 
man had ever been rejected because he 
was a Catholic ora Presbyterian. He had 
been repeatedly asked what course the 
Government intended to take with re- 
gard to this Bill? but he had not the 
slightest idea—all he could say was that 
ifthe Prime Minister carried out a pro- 
mise he gave at the end of last Session 
he was bound to support this Bill. The 
last occasion on which this measure was 
discussed was on the 4th of August, 
when the Prime Minister objected to its 
being read a second time at so late a 
period of the Session; but he distinctly 
said that if it had been the beginning 
of the Session instead of the month of 
August the duty of the Government 
would have been clear—they would have 
had the option either of supporting the 
Bill, or else bringing forward a measure 
in lieu of it. This year the Government 
had not introduced a Bill of their own 
—this Bill had been introduced at the 
earliest possible time—and, therefore, 
he claimed, with some confidence, the 
support of the Prime Minister and his 
Colleagues. A rumour had been indus- 
triously circulated that the House was to 
be deprived of the opportunity of ex- 
pressing its opinion by the expedient of 
a talk out; but he would not do his op- 
ponents the injustice of giving the 
slightest credence to such a rumour. If, 
however, they were determined to fall 
back upon such an unworthy expedient, 
he would venture to remind them that 
there was an honourable understanding, 
neyer disregarded, that if a measure 
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were introduced early in the Session, 
and the second reading was the first 
Order on a Wednesday, the House 
should not be deprived of the opportu- 
nity of expressing its opinion on a mea- 
sure so introduced. During the fiercest 
controversies on the Church Rate ques- 
tion, although nothing would have been 
easier than for three or four Members to 
talk out the measure, yet the honourable 
understanding of allowing a division was 
not, he believed, disregarded on even a 
single occasion. If this measure were 
talked out to-day, and if a precedent 
were furnished for talking out a Bill the 
second reading of which was the first 
Order on a Wednesday, so early in the 
Session, all chance of an independent 
Member passing a Bill was at an end, 
although it might be supported by nine- 
tenths of the Members in the House. It 
was useless to expect this Bill to be dis- 
cussed on the second reading on any day 
except a Wednesday, and the Order 
Book showed that all the Wednesdays 
to the end of the Session were now oc- 
cupied; so that if the debate were not 
finished to-day there would be no chance 
of resuming it during the present Ses- 
sion. He hoped, therefore, the Prime 
Minister would use his influence to pre- 
vent the adoption of so bad a precedent 
as that alluded to. Anxious to give his 
opponents time to state their objections, 
he would be brief, and he hoped he 
should not thereby incur the blame of 
the Prime Minister, who last year com- 
plained of his brevity. He would only 
say he wished that complaint could be 
made more frequently in this House. 
He said then all that was important 
and necessary, and if he had been too 
brief on this occasion the House would 
probably think that he had erred on the 
right side. In conclusion, he wished to 
address one remark to his Roman 
Catholic Friends in the House, and it 
was this. Considering the opinions he 
had always held on University reform, 
he might confidently appeal to them to 
believe that he would not for a moment 
associate his name with any proposal 
which he thought would in the slightest 
degree infringe the principle of religious 
equality. Seldom had it happened when 
a proposal was made to reform any in- 
stitution that it had been accepted by 
those who were affected by it with such 
unanimity as this Bill had been. It had 
met with the almost unanimous support 
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of the Provost, the Senior and Junior 
Fellows, and the Professors of the Uni- 
versity of Dublin; and the manner in 
which many of them had sacrificed their 
own individual opinions, in order con- 
sistently and completely to carry out 
the principle of religious equality, might 
well justify the belief that if the mea- 
sure were passed they would carry out 
its provisions with absolute fidelity. He 
would earnestly appeal to the House and 
the Government to assist in passing this 
Bill. The question was one on which 
delay was unjust and inexpedient. It 
should be remembered that there were 
many now waiting who had fairly won 
positions of honour by intellectual merit, 
but who were deprived of the emolu- 
ments to which otherwise they would be 
justly entitled ; and therefore to assist 
in passing the Bill would be only doing 
an act of long-deferred justice. The 
one question raised by the Bill was whe- 
ther we were to have sectarian or united 
education. The former would perpetuate 
religious discord, while the latter would 
not only tend to make the nation more 
harmonious, but would also promote the 
highest interests of learning and culture. 
Believing this, he confidently left the 
decision of this question to the British 
House of Commons. 

Mr. PLUNKET, in seconding the 
Motion, said, that, though anxious that 
this debate should be shortened as 
far as possible, he wished to be allowed 
to offer a few observations on be- 
half of the governing body of the Uni- 
versity of Dublin; not only because it 
was right that the House should be in 
possession of their views, which he could 
state clearly, but also because he was 
prepared to point out the demerits of 
the various schemes which were in com- 
petition with the proposal now before 
the House. In the first place, he would 
explain the circumstances in which the 
governing body of the University of 
Dublin found themselves when first asked 
to adopt the course which found its em- 
bodiment in the Bill of the hon. Member 
for Brighton (Mr.j Fawcett), As the 
House was, doubtless, aware, Trinity 
College and the University of Dublin 
were founded in the year 1591 as a 
strictly Protestant institution; and for 
200 years they maintained that cha- 
racter rigidly. But in 1792 a large con- 
cession of Catholic relief was carried in 
the Irish Parliament, and in the follow- 
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ing year the authorities of Trinity Col- 
lege, being then all Protestant clergy- 
men, obtained leave to admit Roman 
Catholics to their course of study and 
their degrees. During the 80 years 
which had since passed Roman Catholics 
had constantly entered the College, and 
obtained degrees there, and many of the 
offices and emoluments of the University 
had been from time to time offered, ac- 
cepted, and enjoyed by them. There 
still remained certain offices—namely, 
fellowships, foundation scholarships, 
and some professorships intimately con- 
nected with a Protestant establishment 
—which had not been thrown open to 
Catholics. Such was the state of the 
case when the Irish Church Bill was in- 
troduced into the House. Trinity Col- 
lege and its representatives—almost all 
of them members of the disestablished 
Church—felt it to be their duty toresist the 
measure—and his right hon. Friend and 
Colleague (Dr. Ball) bore a distinguish- 
ing part in opposition to it. However, 
the measure was passed ; and what then 
was the position in which the authorities 
of Trinity College found themselves? 
Not only had the connection between 
State aid and a State religion been se- 
vered, but also concurrent endowment, 
which had been suggested and advo- 
cated, was seen to be out of the question. 
Maynooth had been wound up, the en- 
dowments of the Protestant Dissenters 
which partook of an educational cha- 
racter had also been wound up—the 
policy of destruction was complete. Amid 
the wreck of religious and educational 
endowments in Ireland Trinity College 
alone remained. But they were left in 
little doubt as to what was to happen. 
Indeed, there was nothing left to satisfy 
the requirements of the third branch of 
the famous ‘ Upas-tree’”’ argument ex- 
cept Trinity College—Trinity College, a 
branch of the Upas-tree that blights 
and kills every living thing that comes 
within its influence! There were in this 
House graduates of Trinity College of 
different religious beliefs, of every form 
of politics, Tory, Whig, Radical, and 
Home Ruler; but from no graduate of 
Trinity College, whatever his religion or 
politics, would they hear one word which 
was not a word of gratitude and respect 
to that institution. Such was the state 
of affairs in Ireland when the governing 
body of Trinity College had to make up 
their minds to meet the Prime Minister, 
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backed as he then was by an enthusi- 
astic and entirely obedient majority of 
120. If it were true that Trinity Col- 
lege and the University of Dublin was 
nothing more than a Protestant College 
and University which Elizabeth had 
founded and endowed, that their staff 
and governors were nothing more than 
so many teachers of Protestant divinity, 
there would have been nothing for them 
but to accept their fate, and sink into 
the position of a small Sectarian College, 
sending up whatever students might 
come to them to obtain their degrees 
from a Central Board. But they re- 
membered that they were something 
more —that they had a broader basis 
upon which they might take their stand, 
other trusts to discharge, other tradi- 
tions to maintain. They remembered 
that though Elizabeth had founded them 
as a strictly Protestant institution, the 
force of circumstances and their own 
liberality had made them the National 
University of Ireland—they knew that 
for 80 years their College had been 
thown open to Roman Catholics—that 
long before emancipation had given 
their Catholic fellow-countrymen civil 
equality they had given them that higher 
liberty which education could alone con- 
fer—that long before Parliament had 
removed from Roman Catholics restric- 
tions to the Bar they had removed the 
restrictions which would prevent them 
from reaching it—and that when their 
Roman Catholic graduates were called 
to the Bench they were, through their 
liberality, ready to step upon it. They 
had seen that Irishmen of all religions 
had entered their College—that two 
generations of Catholics and Protestants 
had entered as boys and gone out as 
men, having learned in those years of 
College life—years of priceless value and 
incalculable influence on the careers of 
men—having learnt to know and appre- 
ciate each other. At the present time a 
third generation of Irishmen was grow- 
ing up around them, to whom they were 
bound to afford the same civilizing in- 
fluences, and it was under these circum- 
stances that Trinity College determined 
to take its stand upon the broad basis of 
a National University, and to demand 
that it should be neither wound-up as a 
merely Protestant institution, nor cut 
down as the third branch of the Upas 
tree. He would now turn his attention 
to the Bill before the House. His hon. 
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Friend the Member for Brighton (Mr. 
Faweett) had given so fully an outline 
of the measure that he would himself 
ask leave to make only a few supple- 
mentary remarks, which he was in a 
position to make from his peculiar ac- 
quaintance with the subject. The first 
point to which he wished to direct the 
attention of English Members was to 
warn them that they should be under no 
misapprehension as to the immediate 
effect which would be produced by this 
measure. The fellowships in Trinity 
College were on a somewhat different 
footing from those in the Colleges of the 
English Universities. There were no 
sinecure fellowships in Trinity College. 
As soon as a candidate obtained his 
fellowship, which he did by strictly com- 
petitive examination, and not at all as a 
matter of favour, he became a teaching 
Fellow, and soon after a tutor Fellow. 
As soon, therefore, as a Roman Catholic 
or Presbyterian should obtain a fellow- 
ship by fair competition to the extent 
which had been mentioned he would 
enter into the teaching and government 
of the place. There were at present two 
fellowships vacant, and there were two 
students, of whom, though it could not 
be said that they would certainly obtain 
these fellowships, yet it might be safely 
said that from previous distinction they 
were likely to win them. The one wasa 
Protestant Dissenter, the other a Roman 
Catholic. Now, there was a general 
impression abroad that this Bill was 
intended to drive religion out of Trinity 
College. So far as the governing body 
was concerned nothing could be further 
from their intention. There were no 
provisions whatever in the Bill which at 
all affected the internal discipline of the 
College. That was managed to some 
extent by Royal statutes, but mainly by 
regulations of the governing body ; and 
the promoters of the Bill had purposely 
reserved any change in that respect until 
it should be necessary to make it, in the 
first place because an Act of Parliament 
would not be required for the purpose, 
and, secondly, because they were anxious 
to have the advice and assistance of the 
new members who might be introduced 
into their body before coming to any 
definite conclusion on the question. They 
hoped to have the advice in this matter 
of Roman Catholic gentlemen who had 
themselves been graduates of the place. 
They could not, perhaps, expect the State 
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to aid or subsidize them in carrying out 
their arrangements. On this point he 
might call attention to the fact that 
Trinity College, Dublin, was differently 
placed from Oxford and Cambridge; it 
was much more like the Scotch Univer- 
sities of Glasgow and Edinburgh. The 
House would recollect how a few evenings 
ago the Scotch Members rose one after 
another to assure them that there was 
no more religious people than the Scotch. 
But was there any trace of State-aided 
religious teaching about the Scotch Uni- 
versities ? Nothing of the kind. These 
institutions were situated in great cities, 
and there were places of worship in 
every direction around them, and they 
were at perfect liberty to use any of 
them they might select. In like manner 
within bowshot of Trinity College there 
were places of worship for students, no 
matter to what religious denomination 
they belonged. In Trinity College there 
were about 1,100 students on the average 
every year, of whom some 500 did not 
reside within the walls of the College or 
within the city of Dublin, but obtained 
their degrees by passing periodical ex- 
aminations. The number of students 
who resided in the city, but not within 
the College, was about 400. It was only 
with respect to the remaining 200 who 
lived within the walls of the College 
that any difficulty could arise. And if 
the disestablished Church of Ireland 
undertook to provide religious offices for 
its children in the poorest parts of the 
South and West of Ireland, they who 
lived in the centre of the wealth of the 
city of Dublin, where churches abounded, 
would not fail to do what was necessary. 
And now as to the Roman Catholics who 
might reside within the walls of the 
College. What had Dr. Doyle, the 
celebrated ‘J. K. L.,” said when ex- 
amined before the Committee of the 
House of Lordsin 1825? He was asked 
if Roman Catholics and Protestants were 
educated together in Trinity College 
whether they.must not have separate 
professors of their own faith to instruct 
their young men. Bishop Doyle’s reply 
was that the present mode of teaching 
need not interfere with the religious 
education of the students, as those 
Roman Catholics who entered the Col- 
lege could lodge in the town, and receive 
religious instruction where they pleased, 
and even those who resided within might 
not be obliged to attend prayers with 
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the others ; on Sundays they could resort 
to their own places of worship, and on 
week days they could pray in their own 
chambers. And here he might remark 
that at one time there were as many as 
100 Catholics attending Trinity College. 
He came now to the second part of the 
Bill, which dealt with the governing 
body as at present constituted. In ad- 
dition to what had been already said by 
the hon. Member for Brighton, he might 
observe that on the last occasion when a 
similar Bill was before the House an 
objection was taken to the effect that, 
though ample provision was apparently 
made for Roman Oatholics and Pro- 
testant Dissenters to get into the govern- 
ing body, as a matter of fact there was 
only one Roman Catholic who had any 
immediate chance of becoming a mem- 
ber of the Senate. That objection, how- 
ever, no longer existed. Since then the 
Board of Trinity College had passed a 
resolution to this effect—that it would 
at once place upon the Senate a consider- 
able number of the most distinguished 
Roman Catholics — Chief Judges, and 
other eminent men belonging to the 
different professions. And here he would 
state a singular fact, which would be 
interesting to the House—namely, that, 
in proportion to their numbers, Roman 
Catholics had been peculiarly distin- 
guished in Trinity College. The Board 
had adopted the plan of admitting to 
the Senate, without payment of fees, 
all who had obtained first gold medals; 
in other words, all who had obtained a 
rank corresponding to that of Senior 
Wranglers at Cambridge; and it was a 
remarkable circumstance that in propor- 
tion to theirnumbers,the Roman Catholics 
who had attended the College had par- 
ticularly distinguished themselves. If 
there was a desire to modify the govern- 
ing body by introducing into it Catholic 
laymen, he did not know how it could be 
done better than by the plan thus de- 
vised. He would now refer for a few 
moments to the rival schemes which had 
been from time to time suggested as a 
solution of this question. The first of 
these, which was most popular with the 
representatives of Irish constituencies, 
was the endowment of a Roman Catholic 
University or College. He was not 
going to waste time by discussing that 
scheme, because the Prime Minister, if 
he had been truly reported in the news- 
papers, had expressed a decided opinion 
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against any such proposal. A letter had 
been forwarded, not in reply to any com- 
munication from Trinity College, but to 
some Protestant gentlemen living within 
12 miles of London, on this subject—and 
if he should be fortunate enough to meet 
any one of them heshouldtake him warmly 
by the hand, because they had succeeded 
in getting from the Prime Minister a 
distinct declaration that it was not the 
intention of the Government to endow 
either a Roman Catholic University or a 
Roman Catholic College. Such a scheme 
was entirely out of the question. The 
next scheme was that a Catholic Uni- 
versity should be chartered, but not en- 
dowed. If there was any such intention 
on the part of the Government, he had 
to say that it would not in the smallest 
degree conflict with the proposal before 
the House. It did not affect the question 
of the propriety or impropriety of read- 
ing the Bill a second time. The only 
other rival scheme that remained to be 
noticed was the proposal that a Central 
Examining Board should be established. 
This proposal was put on the ground 
that all teaching—at least as far as Ire- 
land was concerned—was to be regarded 
as a trade, to which the State could give 
no aid, while such aid could be given 
by the endowments of a Central Board. 
To that proposal he and his friends 
should give their most determined oppo- 
sition. On that subject he would make 
two observations, the first of which was 
this—that the effects of the combined 
examination, as contrasted with the com- 
bined education of the Catholics and 
Protestants of Ireland, would be exactly 
the'reverse the one of the other. If Ro- 
man Catholics and Protestants were kept 
separated from one another during their 
training in sectarian institutions—which 
had their raison @ étre in this, that there 
was something of which they should be 
mutually suspicious, and were then, as 
it were, ‘‘let at one another’’—how could 
the result of the examinations be received 
otherwise than with suspicion? One of 
the most admirable results of the exami- 
nations in Trinity College was that the 
competition was of the most generous 
and chivalrous character. The other ob- 
servation which he had to make on the 
proposal was this—he objected to it be- 
cause it implied Government nomina- 
tion. The ingenuity of man could not 
devise a way by which it should not 
commence with Government nomination, 
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and once commenced it was sure to con- 
tinue. The Queen’s Colleges began with 
Government nomination, on an under- 
standing that it should not be main- 
tained ; but they had never since shaken 
themselves free of it, and he believed 
they never would. That was their weak 
point. He had seen that it was said the 
other day that Ireland had been always 
governed by aristocracies, democracies, 
or mobocracies; but he would say that 
if this plan of a Central Examining Board 
was adopted the Government of Ireland 
for the future would be one huge job- 
ocracy. The magistracy had been jobbed, 
the Judicial Bench had been jobbed, the 
Church had been jobbed ; but there was 
one thing which had not been jobbed, 
and that was Trinity College. Under 
the shadow of that institution freedom 
and independence had been united with 
order and harmony—there almost alone 
had loyalty and patriotism found a com- 
mon home. So far as the University of 
London was the model—or supposed to 
be the model—University, the governing 
body of the University of Dublin had no 
objection to it in regard to the functions 
it now fulfilled as an institution colla- 
teral to the greater Universities of the 
land; but they submitted that the same 
advantages were afforded in Ireland, 
where the London University sent its 
Examining Boards to the very doors of 
every College; besides the further ad- 
vantage arising from the non-residen- 
tial system offered by Trinity College, 
under which 500 students, who never 
attended a lecture, or had any part in 
what might be called the united training, 
were educated every year. He passed 
now to the main objection to the pro- 
posal—and if he should give offence to 
any hon. Gentleman in what he had to 
‘say he should do so with extreme regret ; 
but the difficulty must be fairly met. It 
had been said that the people of Ireland, 
represented by their Archbishops and 
Bishops, had pronounced against the 
mixed system of Trinity College, and 
that with few exceptions they were sup- 
ported by the Roman Catholic laity. The 
first observation he had to make on that 
point was that they must not speak of 
the Irish people when dealing with this 
question in exactly the same sense as 
when speaking of the questions of the 
Trish Church or the land which affected 
all classes. For what was the propor- 
tion of Roman Catholics and Protestants 
Mr, Plunket 
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with regard to University education? 
According to the Census of 1861 it ap- 

eared that in all the classical schools of 

eland there were in that year 5,224 
Protestants and 5,118 Catholics, leaving 
a small balance in favour of the former. 
That must be taken as representing the 
very class from which University students 
were taken ; and, as a matter of fact, only 
24 per cent of the sons of Protestants 
proceeded from these schools to the Uni- 
versity. And the reason was obvious— 
that of those who sent their sons to the 
intermediate schools there were many 
whom, from their position in life, it did 
not suit to give their sons an University 
education. As they ascended the social 
scale in Ireland they found the propor- 
tion becoming more and more in favour 
of the Protestants. In the learned pro- 
fessions the proportion was about one- 
third, or, at all events, something less 
than half of Roman Catholics as com- 
pared with Protestants. In the magis- 
tracy the discrepancy was still greater. 
It was said that this discrepancy was 
disappearing: but whether it were so or 
not, nothing was more dangerous than 
to have a hard-and-fast line drawn across 
the country, separating the higher classes 
from the lower, and he trusted that it 
would be gradually effaced. In theory 
every individual in the State was a pos- 
sible candidate for University education ; 
but in practice that was obviously absurd. 
And coming now to the class of Roman 
Catholics really interested in this ques- 
tion, was it absolutely true to say that 
they were conscientiously opposed to the 
system of mixed education in the same 
way and for the same reasons that it had 
been denounced by the Roman Catholic 
hierarchy ? Now, several great meetings 
had been lately held in Ireland on this 
subject, and at one in a provincial town 
the three principal persons present not 
directly connected with religion or poli- 
tics were a Deputy Lieutenant and two 
shopkeepers, very respectable and wealthy 
men. Well, the Deputy Lieutenant at 
the very time that the Bishop denounced 
the education given at Trinity College 
had a son there, and the two shopkeepers 
had their sons at the Queen’s Soin. 
It might be said that they sent their 
sons to these places because there was 
no other place to which they could send 
them. But that was not the fact. There 
were other facilities. Not only would 
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Trinity College give degrees without the 
necessity of religious education, but so 
would the London University. The 
views therefore expressed by Roman 
Catholic gentlemen on this subject must 
be taken with some qualification. He 
wished now to call attention to another 
matter in connection with the history of 
this matter and the Roman Catholic hier- 
archy. The opposition now so strongly 
put forward to the system of mixed edu- 
cation was of modern origin. He could 
refer the House to a Petition which was 
presented to the Irish Parliament in 
1795 by the great Henry Grattan on the 
part of Roman Catholic laymen in favour 
of mixed education, and against the pro- 
posal that Protestants should be excluded 
from the College of Maynooth, then 
about to be founded, and the Petitioners 
argued that the united education which 
was given only in Trinity College was 
that which alone could promote harmony 
among the various religious bodies in 
Treland, and contribute to the welfare of 
the country. He had referred already 
to the evidence given by Bishop Doyle 
before the Committee of the House of 
Lords in 1825. But it was not only Dr. 
Doyle; many others also gave testimony 
to the same effect, and among them the 
great O’Connell. Speaking of the dis- 
tinction between a fellow-commoner and 
a pensioner, O’Connell said—‘‘ made my 
son a fellow-commoner because I wished 
to keep him as long as I could in Trinity 
College, Dublin.” That was the insti- 
tution to which O’Connell sent his sons 
and grandsons to be educated. The au- 
thority of Dr. Murray, the late Catholic 
Archbishop of Dublin, was also given in 
favour of mixed education. No—this 
was a modern development of that 
policy which had already been displayed 
in other parts of the world. It had 
been attempted before now to diplo- 
matize with Archbishops and Bishops of 
the Roman Catholic Church on this sub- 
ject. The attempt had been made by 
Sir George Grey on the part of a Liberal, 
by Lord Mayo on the part of a Conser- 
vative Government, and both had failed. 
Had anything happened since to lead 
them to suppose that the demands then 
put forward by the Roman Catholic hier- 
archy were less absolute, less dictatorial, 
less unbending, than they were then? 
No one who had studied recent Pastorals 
or other statements emanating from the 
Roman Catholic hierarchy would come 
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to that conclusion. In 1870 the First 
Minister, alluding to Sir George Grey’s 
declaration to the Roman Catholic hier- 
archy, that the principle of united edu- 
cation was a sound one, said— 

“Tt is almost impossible for us to feel a dis- 
position to depart from it. Events have oc- 
curred and are occurring, not in this country, 
but in a great religious centre of Europe— 
events of such a character that it is impossible 
for an English statesman to feel himself in nearer 
proximity to the opinions of the Roman Catholic 
hierarchy than the position in which he then 
stood four years ago.”—[3 Hansard, ec. 1123.] 
Since then events had occurred in other 
European centres which had induced, at 
all events, a Prussian statesman to take 
a very decided course on this question. 
But the conduct of the Roman Catholic 
hierarchy had not been consistent on this 
subject. There was formerly a time 
when they did not oppose mixed educa- 
tion, but were its earnest supporters. 
Unfortunately those times had passed 
away, and an opposite spirit had de- 
veloped itself among the Roman Catho- 
lic hierarchy all over Europe. Were we 
bound to believe that this spirit would 
continue, and that there might not be a 
return to those more healthy and more 
constitutional principles upon which the 
predecessors of the present Roman Ca- 
tholic Bishops and Archbishops in Ire- 
land had acted? There was no reason 
to despair of such a return. Without 
wishing to say anything offensive of the 
modern policy of the Roman Catholic 
hierarchy, he believed that that policy 
could not continue to prevail in the face 
of modern enlightenmentallover Europe. 
Its destinies might be described as King 
Henry described his falling fortunes— 

“ This battle fares like to the morning’s war, 

When dying clouds contend with growing light.” 
The University question was of peculiar 
interest, because in dealing with it they 
were dealing not only with the Ireland 
of the present, but of the future; they 
were making arrangements which would 
influence the minds not only of the pre- 
sent, but of future. generations. Great 
as was the interest of this question as a 
question of to-day, its bearing hereafter 
was of still more vital importance. 
Thanking the House for the patient 
hearing it had given him, he now com- 
mitted to the care of this Imperial As- 
sembly the interests of the measure. 
The University of Dublin claimed to be 
a noble teaching institution, venerable 
from its antiquity, but yet in the full 
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vigour of its prime; an old institution, 
but still thoroughly effective for all pur- 
poses of modern education. It claimed 
the assistance of Parliament in the work 
of reforming itself from within, thus 
avoiding violent revolution coming from 
without. On these grounds the Univer- 
sity based its desire that this Bill should 
be read a second time. How wasit met? 
With the answer that the Bill would 
perpetuate the system of mixed Univer- 
sity education in Ireland. He would 
make no further comment upon that 
argument. The House, he hoped, would 
show their appreciation of it by reading 
the Bill a second time, and if they did 
so the effect would be to launch upon a 
new career of usefulness this old insti- 
tution. If, however, the House of Com- 
mons should reject the Bill every Irish- 
man would think that this Imperial As- 
sembly had set their seal to the hard and 
cruel creed, by whom framed he cared 
not, which would separate Irish Protes- 
tants and Irish Catholics from their 
cradles, and would keep them separated 
from their cradles to their graves. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘“‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —( Mr. Fawcett.) 


Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, my first 
duty is to thank my hon. Friend who 
has given Notice of the Amendment 
(Mr. Synan) for having permitted me to 
take precedence of him in the debate. I 
avail myself without scruple of that 
permission, because the position of the 
Government is entirely distinct from that 
of my hon. Friend, and therefore it 
would be convenient for me to state what 
our position is before the discussion has 
arisen which he proposes to invite. To 
one remark of the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman who has just sat down (Mr. 
Plunket) I will advert, for, though it 
has but little connection with the main 
subject, I think it calls for notice from 
me. He has complained that I made 
known the intentions of the Government 
not to propose the foundation of a Roman 
Catholic or any other denominational 
College or University in Ireland. [Mr. 
PiunkET : ‘An endowment.] Of course 
I mean an endowment, not to Trinity 
College, but to a body of English Dis- 
senters. I never heard a more singular 
statement. Why was I to state to Trinity 
College the intentions of the Govern- 
ment with respect to the foundation of a 
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Roman Catholic College or University in 
Ireland? ‘Trinity College never asked 
me; and, that being so, it would have 
been a strange act of impertinence on 
my part to communicate with them on the 
subject. But the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman wishes it to be understood that 
something new was stated to these gen- 
tlemen. Now, the hon. and learned 
Gentleman was no doubt present at the 
debate last year on the Bill of my hon. 
Friend (Mr. Fawcett), and he must have 
heard from me upon that occasion state- 
ments quite as broad and explicit as 
those in the letter to which he refers, as 
well as more detailed. There was in 
that letter nothing new whatever—the 
announcement contained in it was a 
simple act of courtesy due to a body 
of gentlemen who communicated with 
me on the subject. I decline the ap- 
parent claim of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman that no communication on 
this subject should be made except to 
Trinity College. My hon. Friend the 
Member for Brighton (Mr. Fawcett) has 
referred to well-known artifices which 
he thinks have been used with reference 
to this Bill. He did not point merely 
to the Government; but the remark has 
been very generally made, and I must 
advert to it because I think that up to 
the present time it is wholly unjust, 
whether applied to the Government or 
to anybody else. Last year my hon. 
Friend introduced his Bill without any 
detailed explanation of the clauses which 
relate to the reconstitution of the College 
and University of Dublin. Now, I ven- 
tured to point out to him that, quite 
apart from the broad political and reli- 
gious questions involved in any measure 
dealing with that institution, hesubmitted 
to the House an academical question 
which was one not only of greatimportance 
but of great complication, and that it 
was absolutely impossible, apart from 
any religious question, that such a sub- 
ject could be dealt with except after 
minute examination :—and I must say 
that that examination would have been 
rendered much more easy if the views of 
the framers of that portion of the Bill 
had been stated in the usual manner to 
the House. I remember very well the 
introduction of an analogous measure 
by Lord Russell in 1854 with reference 
to the University of Oxford. Those 
who recollect the career of Lord Russell 
in this House will, I think, give him the 
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praise that, among all the leading states- 
men of the day, he was the most succinct 
of speakers and wasted the fewest words; 
but it took Lord Russell two hours, 
without any reference to political or reli- 

ious controversies, to explain on its first 
introduction the Bill for the reform of 
the University of Oxford; whereas my 
hon. Friend (Mr. Fawcett) disposed, and 
has again disposed, in a very few mi- 
nutes of a corresponding subject. That 
is not the way to insure brevity of de- 
bate. Fulness of explanation in intro- 
ducing Bills is the true way to throw 
light upon a subject and induce Mem- 
bers to entertain them in such a way as 
will involve the smallest consumption of 
time. However, I do not know that it 
is necessary to pursue this matter fur- 
ther, because I do not feel under an obli- 
gation to enter into a detailed examina- 
tion of the Bill—partly, I own, because 
I am to a certain extent alarmed by the 
threats which my hon. Friend holds over 
the heads of all those who make any 
lengthened speeches on this subject— 
including, I suppose, the seconder of the 
Motion, whose speech, I am sure, none 
of us would have wished to abridge— 
yet not simply on account of my fear of 
myhon. Friend’s denunciations, but like- 
wise because the nature of the argument 
does not require any detailed examina- 
tion from me, at least on the present 
occasion. My hon. Friend adverted to 
the Amendment now on the Notice Book 
of the House, treating it as one involv- 
ing concurrent endowment. Now, I do 
not think this criticism justified by the 
Amendment as it stands. The Amend- 
ment says— 


“That no measure of University education in 
Ireland can be satisfactory, just, or permanent 
which does not afford to all Her Majesty’s subjects 
in that Country the right of attaining University 
degrees without the violation of their conscien- 
tious opinions.” 


Whether it is the intention of my hon. 
Friend (Mr. Synan) so to explain his 
Amendment as to make it bear upon 
concurrent endowment I really do not 
know. My hon. Friend, in putting this 
Amendment upon the Paper, has exer- 
cised his own discretion, without any 
communication beforehand with the Go- 
vernment ; but I should not be prevented 
from supporting that Amendment, if it 
were otherwise desirable that it should 
receive our support, by finding that it 
pledged the House to concurrent endow- 
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ment. What I understand it to mean 
is that the Bill withholds the right of 
attaining University degrees in Ireland 
—at least, it does not supply the right— 
without violating the conscientious opi- 
nions of that proportion of Her Majesty’s 
subjects who are unwilling to accept an 
education apart from the teaching of the 
religion they profess. That is a fair 
construction of the Amendment—which, 
however, as it now stands, will not re- 
ceive the support of the Government. 
Though I do not propose to examine the 
Bill at great length, it is necessary, after 
what has been said, to make some refer- 
ence to the clauses which provide for the 
reconstitution or reform of the Univer- 
sity of Dublin. As I have said, this 
is not only a large political, but it is a 
large religious and a large academical 
question ; and its political, religious, and 
academical character, each having a se- 
parate bearing upon these clauses, tend 
somewhat to complicate the subject. 
The principle of these clauses is, how- 
ever, a very simpleone. It is to consti- 
tute an absolute power of self-govern- 
ment within the University of Dublin. 
The present position of the University 
is left as it is, subject to a gradual modi- 
fication. The hon. and learned Gentle- 
man (Mr. Plunket) tells us that the 
composition of the Senate has been al- 
ready modified by a decree or instrument 
introducing certain Roman Catholic 
members. I ask by whose authority has 
that been done? It has been done by 
the authority of the University, com- 
posed as it now is; and the same autho- 
rity which did can undo. The claim is 
that we shall give over into the hands of 
the actual governors of the University 
of Dublin, subject to the conditions of 
this Act, an absolute power of self- 
government. Is that a fair claim? Is 
that a claim in harmony and in analogy 
with what we have done for the English 
Universities? My hon. Friend (Mr. 
Fawcett) says—and says truly—that the 
test clause of this Bill is larger than any- 
thing we have enacted with respect to 
the Universities of England. It is larger. 
But what have we enacted with regard 
to the general constitution of the Uni- 
versities and Colleges of England? Why, 
that they cannot alter a statute or an 
ordinance without coming to Her Ma- 
jesty, and without being liable, before 
that statute can take effect, both to the 
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interference of Parliament. Why is it, 
then, that my hon. Friend, without one 
word of argument, has claimed our 
assent to the whole principle of a Bill 
which proposes to deal with the Univer- 
sity of Dublin, in a country where there 
is no Established or National Church, 
upon the principle of giving to its pre- 
sent governors, reared in the bosom of 
that Church, the absolute powers which 
we have withheld from the Universities 
of England? My hon. Friend says that 
the University of Dublin has ever been 
in the van of Liberal progress. Well, 
it is very painful to me to seem to carp 
at any commendations bestowed on the 
University of Dublin, because I freely 
grant, and gladly assert and contend 
that, as a portion of the dominant party 
in Ireland, the University of Dublin has 
ever been in the van of Liberal progress. 
But it is not true, and could not be true, 
that the University of Dublin has ever 
been in the van of Liberal progress so 
far as regards the condition of Ire- 
land, considered as a nation and as a 
whole. I have here a Petition, presented 
in July, 1868, from the Provost, Fellows, 
and Scholars of the University of Dublin, 
representing that the University has 
existed under its present constitution for 
nearly 300 years, and protesting against 
the introduction of organic changes in 
its constitution. At the same time an- 
other Petition was presented from a 
portion of the graduates in the same 
sense, but stating more distinctly that 
the University of Dublin had been 
founded in Ireland for the purpose of 
promoting education in that country, 
based upon the principles of the Protes- 
tant religion. It is true that the Uni- 
versity of Dublin recognizes the great 
change which has been made in the 
bearings of this question by the abolition 
of the Church Establishment in Ireland, 
and it has now adopted language alto- 
gether different. But I must say I was 
a little surprised at the severe tone of 
the hon. and learned Gentleman in 
alluding to what he called modern deve- 
lopments in the views and demands of 
the Roman Catholic hierarchy ; because, 
among these developments, there is 
hardly any so modern as that which he 
himself now represents, when, no doubt 
for good reasons, he asked the House 
to take a course which, three or four 
years ago, the University of Dublin 
entirely objected to. In my opinion, 
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with reference to this question, modern 
developments are of very secondary im- 
portance. We may approve these deve- 
lopments in some points; we may reject 
them in others; but the business of 
Parliament is to regard them as facts, 
and examine the probability of their 
permanence rather than to criticize the 
motives and circumstances out of which 
they may possibly have risen. My hon. 
Friend says he proposes gradually to 
admit into the University of Dublin 
persons of all religious opinions. As 
far as this Billis concerned, he proposes 
to admit them very gradually indeed. 
My hon. Friend reminds us that there 
was not a Roman Catholic Judge on the 
Bench in 1829; and what, he says, 
would have been thought of a provision 
that a large number of Roman Catho- 
lics should be at once placed upon the 
Bench? You made, he says, no such 
provision, trusting to the influence of 
time, and the consequence is that now 
there is a majority of Roman Catholic 
Judges upon the Bench in Ireland. Yes; 
but, in the first place, I think that the 
constitution which is to govern this 
University ought to be materially al- 
tered as to personal composition in less 
than 43 years from the date at which 
we speak. Above all, I wish to ask my 
hon. Friend what he thinks would have 
been the composition of the Irish Judi- 
cial Bench at this time if the filling of 
vacancies on that Bench had been in- 
trusted, not to the impartial authority 
of the Crown, but to the Protestant 
Judges who were already on the Bench? 
That is the true parallel between the 
illustration of my hon. Friend and the 
Bill now before the House. He says 
that when we abolished the Irish Church 
Establishment we did not inte,vere with 
the emoluments of the clergy then living. 
Undoubtedly not. But though we did not 
interfere with their emoluments, we inter- 
fered with their powers. My hon. Friend, 
however, proposes, as I understand 
his Bill, not only not to interfere with 
these powers, but absolutely to enlarge 
them, by dealing with the University of 
Dublin upon a principle totally different 
from that which Parliament has asserted 
in the case'of the English Universities, 
and excluding from its future govern- 
ment all possibility of State interference 
and control. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman, using the gifts of eloquence 
which no man is more capable of em- 
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loying with effect, appeals to the House 
vith a kind of holy Sense against any 
sort of interference with this University. 
But why is the University of Dublin to 
be more sacred in its government as 
against State interference and control 
than the Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge? And, having before him 
the Oxford and Cambridge Acts, which 
subject the whole proceedings of our 
English Universities and Colleges to 
State interference and control, though 
leaving the initiative to the Universities 
themselves, why has my hon. Friend 
completely subverted that important 
principle and asserted an absolute right 
of internal self-government in the Uni- 
versity of Dublin, to be exercised by 
those who now form the governing and 
teaching body of that University, sub- 
ject to a gradual modification of its per- 
sonal composition? The word ‘ gra- 
dual” is a very safe word. It has many 
degrees. I remember an application of 
the word by the late Dr. Whewell in his 
Bridgewater Treatise, where he says, al- 
luding to the solar system, that in the 
opinion of some astronomers there are 
slight deviations of the planets from 
their orbits, and that these deviations 
may possibly increase and accumulate 
so that the solar system may, after all, 
contain within itself the elements of its 
own destruction ; but then it is a gra- 
dual process. And by the same sort of 
gradual process it appears to me that 
my hon. Friend proposes to modify the 
constitution of the University of Dublin. 
I have now said nearly as much as it is 
necessary for me to say in opposition 
to the University clauses of the Bill. 
I do not pretend to discuss them fully ; 
I cannot discuss them fully, without en- 
tering into much detail. My hon. 
Friend, judiciously mingling entreaty 
with menace, has exerted himself to 
revent the prolongation of the debates. 
hat is the power of the Government 
in preventing the prolongation of de- 
bates when Members are disposed to 
prolong them my hon. Friend can him- 
self judge when he recollects the debates 
on the Army Purchase Bill of last year. 
But I have not, I hope, yet trespassed 
too long upon the House, and I will 
meet my hon. Friend by being as brief 
as possible in what remains to be said. 
Having tried to make intelligible my 
objections to the establishment, by au- 
thority of Parliament, of a new consti- 
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tution for the University of Dublin en- 
tirely peculiar and novel, extravagant 
in the demands it makes on the part of 
the University, inadequate, bare, bald, 
and naked in the provision it makes for 
the actual government of the University 
—having expressed in the broadest terms 
my objections to the clauses for the re- 
constitution of the University—I will 
only wind up by saying that they are 
totally inadequate as a settlement of the 
great University question in Ireland. 
We have entertained and continue to 
entertain that belief, we are pledged to 
the belief, that it is an extreme hardship 
on that portion of the Irish population 
who do not choose to accept an educa- 
tion apart from religion that they should 
have no University open to them in Ire- 
land at which they may obtain degrees ; 
and we hold that this, call it what you 
like and disguise it as you may, is the 
infliction of civil penalties on account 
of religious opinions. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman has stated that the 
University of Dublin has a system of 
non-residence, by means of which it 
would be possible for undergraduates 
to avoid the mixed education to which, 
he said regretfully—and no wonder at 
his regret—many persons object. Does 
the hon. and learned Gentleman point 
to this system of non-residence as one of 
the merits and ornaments of the Uni- 
versity of Dublin—one of the securities 
for religious liberty provided by it—or 
as indicating a constitution so elastic 
that it would supply the whole need of 
those Roman Catholics and Protestants 
who are determined not to accept an 
education unless in connection with their 
own religion? No! He says—and 
I entirely agree with him—that this 
system of non-resident education is the 
weak, the infirm, the objectionable part 
of the system of the University of Dub- 
lin; and in so saying he marks it out 
of course, not for future development, 
but for future contraction and extinc- 
tion. Therefore, in offering this Bill as 
a settlement of the University question 
in Ireland—and it is in that view that my 
hon. Friend brings it before us—Parlia- 
ment is asked to affirm that that portion 
of the Irish people which does not choose 
to accept education apart from religion 
shall, on account of that opinion, be de- 
barred from obtaining an Irish Univer- 
sitydegree. It is no answer to this pro- 
position to point to the University of 
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London, and say to Irishmen what you 
do not venture to say to Scotchmen. We 
are pledged to adopt with regard to Uni- 
versity education a fair principle as be- 
tween the three Kingdoms, and were we 
to pass this Bill in its entirety as a 
settlement of the University question 
for Ireland, such a Bill would be a clear 
violation of that principle. These are 
my objections to the University, or 
rather, to the reconstruction clauses of 
the Bill of my hon. Friend. Much more 
satisfactory to me will be my reference 
to the test clauses. Of these test clauses 
I have always spoken in very different 
terms when my hon. Friend introduced 
the subject in 1870 and 1871. I state 
now, as I have always stated, that, as to 
these clauses, we have nothing to do but 
to accept them. The time of passing 
them into law may have been a ques- 
tion. Had it been in my power to offer 
to the House during the present Ses- 
sion what we should have thought a 
satisfactory measure on the whole sub- 
ject of the University, I should, as my 
hon. Friend anticipates, have been pre- 
pared to say—‘‘ Take the measure of 
the Government, and do not accept the 
Bill that has been presented to you.” 
But I feel that it would be most unfair 
on my part again to hold the language 
which I held in 1870 and 1871. In 1870 
I contended on the part of the Govern- 
ment that in the midst of the great con- 
troversy and labour of the Land Bill, it 
was not possible for us to deal, and it 
was not equitable to expect that we 
should deal, with the University ques- 
tion. In 1871 we found ourselves, from 
different causes, in a similar predica- 
ment; but my hon. Friend is right in 
saying that it was owing to the time at 
which his measure was introduced, or 
rather debated, that we were led to con- 
clude we ought not to support the second 
reading. He has now given us every 
advantage of time; and, though I am 
very sorry that the partial criticism to 
which his Bill was subjected last year 
has not resulted in a reconstruction and 
extension of the University clauses, yet 
I will not, on account of the objections 
which we entertain to those clauses, 
affect to undervalue or refrain from sup- 
porting the test clauses of the Bill. 
These clauses, therefore, we propose to 
support and desire to be passed. To the 
other clauses it will not be in our power 
to assent ; but we regard the test clauses 
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as a substantial, weighty, and beneficial 
gs of legislation, and it will therefore 

e our duty to vote with my hon. Friend 
upon the second reading of the Bill, 
On that ground, and not because I con- 
strue the Amendment in the sense in 
which he has construed it, I am un- 
able to support the Amendment, be- 
lieving that the claim on us to adopt 
as much of the Bill as we admit is not 
open to essential objection is a fair 
claim. I do not know that I need say 
anything more. As I have said, I can- 
not presume to interfere with the dis- 
cussion of a measure of this kind which 
I know, from former experience of Uni- 
versity discussions, to be one of difficulty 
as well as of importance. But my hon. 
Friend will probably think I do all I 
can in support of his doctrine, that the 
business ought to be expedited by fol- 
lowing, to the best of my ability, the 
example he has set us, restricting my 
observations to the limits of real neces- 
sity, and reserving to a future occasion 
—whether, upon the Speaker leaving 
the Chair or in Committee—the further 
statement of the objections which the 
Government continue to feel to the Uni- 
versity clauses. I hope it will not be 
supposed that we are giving a reluctant 
assent to the test clauses under the 
pressure of conscious necessity. On the 
contrary, I am setting forth a real de- 
sire entertained by us to come to a prac- 
tical result, as far as such a result is 
attainable; and I venture to point out to 
my hon. Friend that if his object is the 
same it will be most effectually promoted 
if he consents to limit legislation for the 
present to the test clauses, leaving the 
University clauses to be hereafter dealt 
with in a more comprehensive manner, 
and upon principles more analogous to 
those which have governed the Legisla- 
ture in the provisions they have made 
for the construction and management of 
the English Universities and Colleges. 
On the grounds I have stated, I shall 
support the second reading of the Bill 
and vote against the Amendment. 

Mr. SYNAN, in moving the Amend- 
ment of which he had given Notice, said, 
that the speech of the Prime Minister 
which they had just heard had occasioned 
him some embarrassment, because, as it 
seemed to him, its tone and argument led 
to only one conclusion—namely, that the 
Government ought to object to the second 
reading of a measure to the most im- 
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rtant part of which they entertained a 
vocided objection. If the Bill had been 
merely one for the abolition of tests, 
neither he nor any other Irish Member 
would object to it; but he objected to 
the Bill because he considered that the 
abolition of tests, the reconstruction of 
the Dublin University, and the settle- 
ment of the whole University question 
in Ireland, were but parts of one great 
subject which should be settled together. 
He should, therefore, feel it to be his duty 
to persevere with his Amendment. The 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for the University of Dublin (Mr. 
Plunket) need not be afraid that he 
should treat this question in a sectarian 
spirit, for he intended to confine himself 
to the educational and political bearings 
of it. He, for one, opposed the Bill be- 
cause it was defective and vicious—be- 
cause it struck at the freedom of Uni- 
versity education in Ireland; and be- 
cause, instead of being a settlement of 
the question, it would but produce an 
aggravation of the present state of things. 
It had been said that in this question 
the whole Irish people were not really 
concerned, but only a small portion of 
them, and that it concerned, in point of 
fact, as many Episcopalians and Presby- 
terians as Roman Catholics. But why 
was that so, except for this reason—that 
the Episcopalians had for so many years 
enjoyed, and did still enjoy, a monopoly 
of the endowed schools. If those’schools 
had been open to all, no one could doubt 
but that the number of Roman Catholic 
students for the Universities would be 
equal, in proportion to the population, 
to that of the Protestants. It was, he 
thought, somewhat strange that a matter 
of such importance as this should be left 
to be dealt with by a private Member in 
a Bill which was not fit to settle a ques- 
tion relating to a turnpike trust ; and that 
it should be brought on for discussion at 
a Wednesday morning sitting, when, as 
the hon. Member for Brighton told them, 
they were not able to discuss it at any 
length. As to the statement of the hon. 
Member about an honourable under- 
standing by which Bills of private Mem- 
bers brought up for second reading on a 
Wednesday, under circumstances such as 
the present, were not to be discussed by 
its opponents, but voted upon at once, he 
(Mr. Braun’, for one, rejected any such 
limitation on the freedom of Irish Mem- 
bers—he would never be a party to any 
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such understanding at the expense of 
what he deemed to be the interests of 
his country. He did not complain that 
the hon. Gentleman should have brought 
the subject forward, although he had 
pursued it with a persistency which by 
some might be called obstinacy. What 
he did complain of was that a man of 
ability, and with pretensions to states- 
manship, should have been so pre-oc- 
cupied with his own views as to make no 
allowance for the sentiments and feel- 
ings of a people. His hon. Friend had, 
he supposed, been led away by the zeal 
which animated men when they found 
they had made converts—imagining, no 
doubt, that he had made a convert of 
Trinity College to the principle of secular 
education. In that respect, however, he 
suspected the hon. Gentleman would find 
he was mistaken. Trinity College saw 
that the Established Church had been 
abolished, and naturally felt that it 
might soon come to its own turn; it was 
therefore not unwilling to enter into the 
conditions proposed by the hon. Gentle- 
man, and resolved to re-arrange its 
House before it was swept away. The 
contract made was, in fact, that contract 
of necessity which had been described by 
Pitt as the argument of tyrants and the 
creed of slaves. The Bill would in reality 
give Trinity College a new lease of the 
monopoly of University education in Ire- 
land, which might last for 1,000 years 
before anything like equality was estab- 
lished. The real question to be asked 
in regard to this measure was—was it a 
reform of Trinity College itself—was it 
a reform of University education in Ire- 
land? It was necessary to discuss these 
two questions separately, and until they 
were settled, it was useless to consider 
the abolition of tests. But the Bill was 
a sham and a mockery. If the hon. 
Gentleman had been disposed to intro- 
duce a proper measure to effect Univer- 
sity reform with regard to that College, 
the very first step he should have taken 
was to separate the College from the 
University. The truth was the Uni- 
versity of Dublin had no independent 
existence. It was a mere abstract idea; 
it conferred degrees and nothing else. 
If the University had been independent 
of the College it was quite plain it could 
not have been supported without using 
some of the endowments. It was, how- 


ever, the interest of Trinity College not 
to divide its endowments with the Uni- 
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versity, and no attempt to separate the 
two had been successful. Why were 
they not placed on the footing of the Eng- 
lish Colleges? If his hon. Friend had 
taken that course with regard to them, 
he ventured to say Trinity College would 
never have accepted his proposal with 
respect to the secular system. It was 
because Trinity College knew that, while 
in theory it agreed to the secular, it would 
in practice carry out the denominational 
system, that it had given its assent to the 
Bill. Now, before he proceeded to deal 
with the provisions of the measure, he 
wished to say a few words as to the con- 
stitution of Trinity College. It was a 
Corporation, a College, and an Univer- 
sity. It was a Corporation for Parlia- 
mentary purposes, and it had done wisely 
in sending two of the most distinguished 
men in Ireland to represent it in that 
House. It was a College, and enjoyed 
endowments. It was not only a teaching 
College, but actually decided on the re- 
sults of its own teaching. As an Uni- 
versity it conferred degrees, which did 
not cost the College a single shilling. 
But he would put the University out of 
the question—because the Bill did not 
propose to deal with it; and what, he 
would ask, was the College? It was 
composed, in the first place, of a Senate, 
which under the Bill was to be called a 
Council; but what virtue there was in 
the new name he did not know. The 
proposed change, in reality, amounted 
to nothing more than a change of name, 
and how could such a proposal, brought 
forward though it was by the most radi- 
cal Reformer of the day, be regarded, he 
should like to know, as a reform of the 
University system in Ireland? It was 
simply the difference between tweedle- 
dum and tweedledee. He now came to 
that which was the true government of 
Trinity College, and which was called a 
Board. It was composed of the Senior 
Fellows, and such of the Junior Fellows 
as were deemed necessary for the purpose 
of coming to a decision in the absence of 
the former. Well, that being so, the won- 
derful reform proposed by the hon. Gen- 
tleman was that the Board was to be com- 
posed of the Senior Fellowsand five Junior 
Fellows, and was to be called the Hebdo- 
madal Board with exactly the same power 
as the old Board—the power of spending 
£70,000 a-year. Would not the change 
give us, he should like to know, after 
all, the old Board under a new name? 
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Instead of a Phoenix, as hon. Members 
had been at first led to expect, the Bill 
would simply result in producing a two- 
headed nightingale—the one head being 
the Council, and the other the Hebdo- 
madal Board. His hon. Friend went on 
to speak of the ‘adequate influence” 
which his measure would secure to 
Roman Catholics and Dissenters, and the 
‘reasonable time” in which such a 
result would be secured; but he had 
given no definition of those terms. Was 
the ‘‘ adequate influence ’’ to be decided 
in accordance with the proportions exist- 
ing between the different religious per- 
suasions? The Bill left that matter to 
thedoctrine of chances. What wasthe pro- 
portion of Catholic to Protestant students 
attending Trinity College? It was, in 
1868, 68 to 1,020, or 1 in 15. It would 
then take 15 years before one Catholic 
would be elected a Fellow. Were they 
legislating in practical matters, or were 
they following wild theories and ground- 
less speculations, in ignorance of the 
state of things which existed in the 
country for which they were legislating ? 
He had no respect for theories. He 
shared the convictions of the Irish people. 
The time was past when they could 
either stretch or cripple the Irish people 
on a Procrustes’ bed of torture like this 
Bill. The question must be decided 
according to the views of the Irish 
people. It was said if this Bill were 
passed Catholics would be found to flock 
into Trinity College. Now, he defied 
his hon. Friend to show any grounds 
whatever for that opinion. The Queen’s 
Colleges had been in operation for 25 
years—did they require more than one 
generation to vouch for their opinion or 
theory? What was the fact with regard 
to the number of Catholics who had 
entered the Queen’s Colleges? There 
was one of the Queen’s Colleges in Cork, 
another in Galway, and another in 
Belfast. Two of them were in the cen- 
tres of the most Catholic parts of Ire- 
land, the other was in the centre of the 
most Protestant part, butstill the Catholic 
population there was 54 per cent. What 
was the proportion of Catholics to Pro- 
testants in Cork? They were as 18 tol. 
In Galway the proportion was 20 to 1. 
And what was the number of Catholics 
in the Faculty of Arts of the three 
Queen’s Colleges? According to the 
last Return, made in the year 1868, there 
were just 37 Catholics out of 762 students, 
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How many of the 37 were in the enjoy- 
ment of rewards? Just 24. Was the 
standard of education at these institu- 
tions kept so high as to exclude students ? 
No; it had been levelled, and reduced 
to the capacity of the lowest intellect— 
it had been so low that the College of 
Surgeons at Dublin had been obliged to 
lower their standard of entrance exa- 
mination. Was this any proof that 
Catholic students would enter if they 
converted Trinity College into another 
monster Queen’s College? This was 
really a proposal made by persons who 
knew nothing whatever about the country 
for which they were legislating, for the 
urpose of maintaining in its present 
ae for another two or three genera- 
tions the monopoly of University educa- 
tion in Ireland. He hoped he had satis- 
fied the House as well as he had satisfied 
himself, that this reform of Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin, was a sham. It was no 
reform at all. He was therefore sur- 
rised that, under the circumstances, the 
eins should consent to accept the 
second reading of the Bill without 
knowing what they were to get in Com- 
mittee. Why should it go into Com- 
mittee? It was admitted that the Bill 
would not settle the question. It did 
not even offer a proper basis for its 
settlement. Were they, then, going into 
Committee to affirm the Ist clause and 
strike out all the remaining clauses of 
the Bill? The first part of his Resolu- 
tion should, he theught, have been ac- 
cepted by the Government. In fact, 
they ought to have taken the responsi- 
bility on themselves of settling the ques- 
tion. Trinity College itself ought not to 
vo on with this Bill. The right hon. 
and learned Gentleman opposite (Dr. 
Ball) in 1869 said they could not con- 
sider the case of the University of 
Dublin, or of Trinity College, without 
ccnsidering the position of the other 
Colleges of Ireland—they must consider, 
if they entered on the question at all, 
the whole system of collegiate education 
in Ireland. Did the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman communicate with his 
hon. Friend the Member for Brighton as 
to the terms of his Bill? Did he see 
the Bill before it was moved in the 
House? Did he not say—‘‘ You must 
remodel the whole University and col- 
legiate system if you change that system 
at all?’”? But the junior Member for 
the University saw that their time was 
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coming, and in order to save them his 
hon. Friend the Member for Brighton 
brought in this little Bill. He read 
a passage from a pamphlet written by 
Dr. Lloyd, the distinguished Provost of 
Trinity College, to show that the secu- 
larization of Trinity College would satisfy 
no party in Ireland, and would lead to 
the removal of the Protestants of wealth 
and station to the English Universities, 
and the consequent degradation of the 
University of Dublin. Was Dr. Lloyd 
a supporter of this Bill? And why? 
Because he knew it was a sham. To 
show the necessity for such a measure of 
University reform as he had indicated 
in his Resolution, he stated that of the 
numbers passing through collegiate in- 
stitutions in Ireland, 1,413 could not 
get degrees. He quoted the Declaration 
of the Catholic laity in Ireland demand- 
ing such a change in the system of 
collegiate and University education in 
that country as would place their sons 
on a footing of equality with their fel- 
low-countrymen in regard to honours, 
emolument, University education, go- 
vernment, and representation. That de- 
mand was founded in justice. Nobody, 
unless for party purposes, could deny 
it. What was the remedy? It was one 
of three things—they must have de- 
nominational Universities—and he was 
not in favour of them ; or, secondly, they 
must have secular Universities—and he 
was still less favourable to them; or, 
thirdly, they must have what he called 
freedom of education—what his hon. 
Friend the Member for Brighton might 
call, if he liked, one University with 
affiliated Colleges. He did not propose 
a scheme—this question should be left 
in the hands of the Government. They 
had no right to throw the responsibility 
of dealing with it on others. Their 
conduct upon this question appeared to 
be halting between two courses of pro- 
ceeding ; perhaps it might lead to falling 
between two stools. If he were a Mem- 
ber of the Government—which he was 
not likely to be—he should have the 
courage to act on his own opinions, and 
would not consent to read a second time 
a Bill which did not carry out his prin- 
ciples ; and if he could not accept the 
scheme of reconstruction he would vote 
frankly against the Bill. They had 
spent £1,000,000 and £30,000 a-year on 
the Queen’s Colleges in Ireland, which 
were doing nothing for the money, 
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They were not teaching the middle 
classes in Ireland. Was Ireland to be 
treated as if she had no free institutions 
and no free opinion? In 1793 the Act 
of George III. provided that Catholics 
might be Fellows of any College to be 
erected by the side of Trinity College, to 
be affiliated to the University of Dublin, 
for Catholics and Dissenters; but, while 
they now heard so much of the liberality 
of Trinity College, that Act was not 
complied with ; and why? Trinity Col- 
lege, in 1794, applied for a‘ Royal Letter 
to enable it to give degrees to Catholics 
and Dissenters. This rendered the ap- 
plication of the Act, in the opinion of 
the Irish Government—and of course 
also of the English Government—unne- 
cessary, and Trinity College thus pre- 
served to itself the endowments and fees 
that would have been shared by the other 
College from 1793 till the present time. 
There were three conditionsof University 
education for Ireland—it must not ex- 
clude religion, it must create equality, 
and it must secure a high standard for 
degrees. The present Bill violated all 
these conditions. Now, what had the 
Irish people done for themselves ? They 
had raised by voluntary subscriptions 
an endowment of £120,000, and an 
annual income of £8,000 a-year for the 
foundation of a Roman Catholic Uni- 
versity, in which they hoped the youth 
of their persuasion would receive their 
education. But for party purposes the 
question of University education in Ire- 
land had been made a shuttlecock be- 
tween both sides of the House. When 
the late Government proposed some years 
back to grant a charter to this University, 
the Opposition made so much resistance 
that the scheme had to be abandoned ; 
and when the present Government pro- 
posed to grant a supplementary charter, 
they became frightened, and ran away 
from the question. On the present occa- 
sion another appeal was made to hon. 
Members to support this Bill for party 
purposes ; but he hoped the House would 
not respond to the appeal and offer so 
great an injustice to the Irish people. 
The hon. Gentleman concluded by mov- 
ing his Resolution. 

Tue O’CONOR DON said, he rose 
to second the Resolution which had 
been proposed, mainly with the view of 
eliciting from the Government an ex- 
— of opinion on the subject of 

igher education in Ireland. It seemed 
Mr. Synan 
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to him that it would be very discredit- 
able if hon. Members endeavoured to 
defeat the Bill of the hon. Member for 
Brighton by speaking against time—he 
did not mean to apply that remark to 
his hon. Friend the Member for Lime- 
rick (Mr. Synan), because he thought 
his hon. Friend was perfectly justified 
in going into this question in detail— 
for. although discussion on Wednesday 
was limited by the clock, hon. Members 
should bear in mind that this was a 
question which must be discussed, and 
as the Mover and Seconder of the Mo- 
tion had not entered into explanatory 
details which were necessary, they were 
themselves to blame if the discussion 
were protracted. It was idle to con- 
ceal from the House that this Bill was 
intended to do a great deal more than 
abolish tests in Trinity College, Dub- 
lin; but it would be a great mistake to 
suppose that it would have any effect 
as a settlement of the question of Uni- 
versity education in Ireland. It would 
not do away with the disadvantages and 
disabilities of which the Catholics of 
Ireland complained, and there would 
still be large numbers of the youth of 
Treland excluded from the advantages 
of University education on account of 
their conscientious convictions. It had 
often been said that the Catholic hier- 
archy and the intelligent portion of the 
Catholic laity of Ireland did not coin- 
cide in opinion on the question of educa- 
tion. But that had not been proved. 
Had there been a demonstration on 
the part of Catholic laymen in Ire- 
land in favour of a secular system of 
education ? Not only the Catholic 
Bishops and priests, but Catholic lay- 
men in every part of Ireland had de- 
clared themselves to be in favour of 
denominationalism as against secular- 
ism. It was often said there was a large 
number of the Irish Catholic laity who 
held a different opinion; but how had 
that opinion been expressed? If it was 
true that any considerable portion of the 
Catholic laity in Ireland were opposed 
to the views of the Irish Catholic hier- 
archy, that opposition would have mani- 
fested itself in some shape or other. But, 
he asked, how had it shown itself? 
Even admitting that there were Catho- 
lics in Ireland who would send their 
children to Trinity College, Dublin— 
and no doubt there were a few—that 
was no reason for attempting to settle 
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the question of University education, in 
which the Catholics of Ireland took so 
much interest, by a measure of this 
kind. The vast majority of the Catholic 
laity in Ireland would suffer penalties 
rather than allow their children to go 
to an institution where they feared their 
religious faith might be imperilled, and 
many believed that that faith would be 
as much imperilled in a secular as in 
a Protestant institution. If this Bill 
should pass, the demand of the Catho- 
lics of Ireland that the University 
education question should be satisfac- 
torily settled would continue and in- 
crease, and that demand could not al- 
ways be resisted. Opinion in Ireland 
on that subject had been expressed most 
forcibly over and over again. The hon. 
and learned Member for Dublin Uni- 
versity (Mr. Plunket) objected most 
strongly to the system of having one 
central University, by which all educa- 
tion in Ireland should be brought to one 
level by the test of examination. In 
that objection he (the O’Conor Don) fully 
concurred. But such a system would be 
the result of passing this Bill. Before 
he sat down he wished to say a word 
with regard to the conduct of the Go- 
vernment in this matter. He certainly 
must object to the course that had been 
pursued by the right hon. Gentleman at 
the head of Her Majesty’s Government. 
The right hon. Gentleman last Session 
dissected the Bill of the hon. Member 
for Brighton more ably than any other 
Member of the House was capable of 
doing. He showed that the Bill was 
most imperfect in every respect; that 
under it equality would not be estab- 
lished, and that it could not in any way 
be regarded as a settlement of the Irish 
University education question. He did 
not to-day go into such great detail 
with regard to it; but he (the O’Conor 
Don) imagined that his opinion was 
not altered one whit since last Session 
with respect to the Bill. Last Session 
the right hon. Gentleman objected to 
the second reading of the Bill because 
it could not be passed into law and 
would be merely the affirmation of a 
general principle, and because he did 
not believe it desirable to affirm an ab- 
stract principle upon this subject with- 
out seeing his way to dealing with the 
whole subject of Irish University educa- 
tion. To-day the right hon. Gentleman 
said he would not oppose the second 
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reading of the Bill in order to procure 
the passing of the test clauses; but he 
reserved to himself the right of pro- 
posing Amendments on going into Com- 
mittee or in Committee. Was that the 
way to deal with a great question like 
this? Was it a right thing to pick out 
one clause in a Bill, and to say that in 
supporting the second reading he was 
affirming no more than the principle con- 
tained in that clause? The Government 
were bound to deal with the whole ques- 
tion. He believed the right hon. Gentle- 
man was most anxious to deal with it— 
not now, but perhaps at a more favour- 
able opportunity. The Government ought 
to take up the Bill of the hon. Member 
for Brighton, and to make it a com- 
plete one, or to bring forward another, 


and thus place their own proposals be- 


fore the country. He thought the people 
of Ireland had a right to call for that. 
Last year they did not call upon the 
Government to go on with the question 
of Irish University education, because 
they believed that, considering the exer- 
tions of the previous Session, it would 
not be fair to do so; but they could not 
allow that question to be indefinitely 
postponed. He trusted his hon. Friend 
(Mr. Synan) would press his Amend- 
ment to a division, notwithstanding the 
certainty that in consequence of the 
action of the Government he must be 
beaten. Although the Tory Members 
were opposed to the principle of a secu- 
lar education in England and Scotland, 
yet he was afraid that on the question of 
Catholic education in Ireland they would 
vote with the hon. Member for Brighton. 
He believed the Government gave a 
very unwilling consent to the second 
reading of this imperfect Bill. There 
was a feeling, and a growing feeling, in 
Ireland that in the Imperial Parliament 
Trish opinions were not properly attended 
to, and that feeling would be greatly 
intensified if the House refused to agree 
to the almost unanimous opinion of the 
representatives of Catholic constituen- 
cies on this question. If this Bill were 
passed, the people of Ireland would begin 
to say that the Church Act was passed 
in order to please, not them, but the Non- 
conformists of Great Britain, and that 
the Land Bill was the indirect conse- 
quence of certain acts to which he would 
not more particularly refer. This, he 
maintained, would be a very bad lesson 
to give to the Irish people, and yet it 
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was the lesson they would learn if the 
present Bill were passed. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “ That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“this House, though desirous of dealing with the 
subject of University Education in Ireland, is of 
opinion that any measure relating to that question 
should be established upon a secure and perma- 
nent basis, and for that purpose should be brought 
in upon the responsibility of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, and that no measure of University 
Education in Ireland can be satisfactory, just, or 
permanent which does not afford to all Her Ma- 
jesty’s subjects in that Country the right of attain- 
ing University degrees without the violation of 
their conscientious opinions,”—(Mr. Synan,) 


—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Dr. BALL: I trust my hon. Friends 
who have taken part in this discussion 
will not think it disrespectful on my part 
if I decline to follow them in an exami- 
nation of the Bill, or of the various other 
matters to which they have alluded. I 
regard a discussion of that kind as having 
been now, by the conduct of the Govern- 
ment, virtually relegated to the Commit- 
tee. The second reading of this Bill has 
been conceded by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment—{ Mr. Synan: But not by us |}—cer- 
tainly not by you; but as it has been 
conceded by Her Majesty’s Government, 
I think it will be unnecessary for me to 
occupy the time of the House with re- 
marks on what appears to be a foregone 
conclusion. I have risen for the purpose 
of making some observations on the 
conduct of the Government. That con- 
duct, I assert, can be satisfactory neither 
to this House, nor to the Irish Liberal 
Members, nor to the people of Ireland. 
I say that the speech of the Prime Mi- 
nister shows either ignorance of the 
gravity of this question or incapacity to 
grapple with it. What is the state of 
this question in Ireland? The Roman 
Catholic Bishopsand the Roman Catholic 
clergy have roused the people on this 
question. They have made it the battle- 
cry upon the hustings, and in almost 
every parish in the South of Ireland 
meetings have been held to affirm cer- 
tain principles for the settlement of the 
question of University education in Ire- 
land. Those principles are by no means 
new. They are contained in printed 
documentsfurnished tothat distinguished 
statesman, the late Governor General of 
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India, when he, as Chief Secretary for 
Ireland, endeavoured to meet this ques- 
tion on principles of a generous and 
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expansive character. The Roman Ca- 
tholic Prelates then stated that they 
demanded the power of dismissing teach- 
ers, control over the studies—in short, 
absolute control over the institutions in 
which lay Roman Catholics were to be 
educated. They still adhere to those 
demands, and there is scarcely a parish 
in the South of Ireland where they have 
not obtained a vote in favour of them. 
They have done more than this. At the 
meeting held in Dublin, which was so 
largely attended, Cardinal Cullen made 
a plain statement of his own views, and 
he made also a plain and candid state- 
ment in regard to his own relations with 
Her Majesty’s Government. I am wrong, 
however, in using the word Government, 
for there is a singular practice in Ire- 
land of drawing a distinction between 
the Prime Minister and the Government, 
Thus, while one priest described the 
noble Marquess opposite (the Marquess 
of Hartington) as the descendant of a 
robber who hanged a Catholic Bishop, 
the same priest drew a distinction be- 
tween him and the eminent statesman 
who is now Prime Minister. Cardinal 
Cullen stated at the Dublin meeting that 
the Prime Minister had made on the 
question of education in Ireland pro- 
mises from which he could not recede 
without a breach of faith. "What is the 
state of feeling on the other side? The 
Presbyterians, to a man, are opposed to 
the views of the Roman Catholics with 
regard to education. In their Synod, 
they have passed a resolution directly 
against the principle of a separate Col- 
lege or University for the Roman Catho- 
lics and in favour of united education. 
So complete, indeed, is the unanimity of 
the Presbyterians on the subject of united 
education that Cardinal Cullen, at the 
meeting in Dublin, drew a distinction 
between them and the members of the 
disestablished Church of Ireland. His 
Eminence selected the whole body of the 
Presbyterians of Ireland as a subject of 
comment, and attacked their race as 
having been sent over from Scotland by 
James I., adding that they were by no 
means the best sample of the people of 
Scotland. Now, I ask the House calmly 
to consider whether the peace, the 
prosperity, the welfare, and the happi- 
ness of the country can be promoted by 
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allowing such an agitation to be carried 
on by two distinct creeds and races, with 
the same antagonism and perseverance 
on either side. Who are responsible for 
such a state of affairs in Ireland? I 
will not charge the Government ; but, 
on the contrary, I say the Prime Minis- 
ter is alone responsible for it. I can- 
didly admit that the speech of the noble 
Marquess was adequate to the position 
he holds; but this partition of the coun- 

on the question of education was due 
solely to the Prime Minister’s speeches in 
Lancashire, his evasion of the question 
on former occasions, and the dark hints 
which he gave—such that each side may 
snatch something favourable to his own 
views—to this alone is due the condi- 
tion of the country on this question. I 
will condemn him out of his own mouth. 
Immediately after the Church Act was 
passed, the Board of the University of 
Dublin passed a resolution in reference 
to this subject in consequence of a Re- 
solution having been introduced into this 
House by the hon. Member for Brighton 
(Mr. Fawcett) affirming the principle of 
united education. I then stated in this 
House that you could not open the ques- 
tion without settling it. The right hon. 
Gentleman at the head of the Govern- 
ment entirely approved of that state- 
ment. The next year the hon. Member 
for Brighton—who when he takes up a 
question pursues it with considerable 
tenacity—finding that nothing had been 
done, again brought the matter forward ; 
and how was it dealt with on this occa- 
sion by the Prime Minister? This was 
on the Ist of April, 1870, when the right 
hon. Gentleman said— 

“Tt is impossible for any Government which 
respects itself, or which understands its duties, if 
it be intrusted by the House with its confidence, 
to surrender the initiative in those questions 


which have been committed to its care.’—[3 
Hansard, ec. 1129.) 


The hon. Member for Brighton confined 
himself entirely to a Resolution on reli- 
gious tests; but he was told by the 
Prime Minister—“ Sir, you are a private 
Member; this is an affair of the Go- 
vernment; we have the entire confidence 
of the House and an overwhelming ma- 
jority ; what an intrusive person you are 
to venture to affirm the principle of 
united education.” Two years have 


passed since the Prime Minister made 
that declaration, and yet he has made 
no announcement of the policy of the 
Government. There are two voices in 
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the Government—one esoteric and the 
other exoteric. The esoteric is intended 
for the Houses of Parliament and the 
English public, and is announced by the 
noble Marquess (the Marquess of Hart- 
ington) and the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer; the exoteric is sent through 
the —_ hon. Gentleman who presides 
over the telegraphs, and who conveys an 
occasional shock to the Prime Minister 
and to Parliament. The allegation made 
by Cardinal Cullen at the Dublin meet- 
ing was repeated at the consecration of 
his secretary, Bishop Conroy—a gentle- 
man with whom I am personally ac- 
quainted, and whose word may be relied 
on with the most implicit confidence. At 
this conversation it was said there would 
be a breach of faith if the question of 
Irish education were not settled in a 
particular way. I am myself of opinion 
that questions of this magnitude ought 
not to be taken up by private Members, 
and one of my reasons for giving my 
support to this Bill is that I desire to 
terminate this policy of duplicity. We 
should have a voice clear and certain 
one way or the other. Cardinal Cullen 
and the Roman Catholic clergy come 
forward and candidly state their opinions 
—if you agree with them come forward 
and announce it—if you do not agree 
with them why do you not declare the 
fact boldly? I do not like to say it, and 
yet I cannot resist the conviction, that 
on the part of the Government there is 
a belief that they are not bound to feel 
much terror of the Irish Members. 
There has been but one announcement 
on authority on this subject. It was 
made by a man of great intellectual 
powers, who is clear in his conceptions, 
determined in his will, and who never 
palters with the subject with which he 
has to deal—I mean the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. I may add that no 
Member of the Government is better 
able than he to deliver an opinion on 
education with authority and weight, 
because he is a man of great attain- 
ments, and in the earlier part of his life 
he was engaged in the business of edu- 
cation. Well, at Halifax the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer gave a most elaborate 
programme of direct policy on this sub- 
ject. What was that policy? Not a 
single word, I should mention, was said 
on that occasion about Ireland; but the 
subject of University education was 


treated by the right hon. Gentleman as 
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a whole. The right hon. Gentleman 
said Universities ought to be Examining 
Boards, but that a teaching University 
was an anomaly; that Oxford, Cam- 
bridge, Durham, the four Scotch and 
the two Irish Universities were to be 
swallowed up, and he added — ‘‘ The 
fewer we have of those Examining 
Boards the better for the country.”” The 
right hon. Gentleman then proceeded to 
announce what was the second branch 
of the great policy of the Government. 
It was to the following effect :— 
“Teaching is a trade. Those who follow a 
trade must support themselves by it. State en- 
dowments for teaching are totally anomalous and 
inexcusable. They may be applied to the pay- 
ment of examiners, but never to the payment of 
teachers, who must live by their trade.” 
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According to this elevating and ennobling 
doctrine, all the endowments dedicated 
to the reward of learning and genius, 
which had made the University of Dublin 
famous on the Continent of Europe, are 
to be swept away, a miserable compen- 
sation of life interests being substituted 
for them. This is the grand scheme 
which the Government shrank from 
enunciating in the House of Commons, 
so they sent the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer to expound it to the carpet 
manufacturers of Halifax. To such a 
system I shall give my determined and 
constant opposition; and if I wanted 
any other ground for supporting this 
Bill, I should support it because it is a 
protest against that system. The Bill 
recognizes and preserves the independ- 
ence and autonomy of at least one edu- 
cational institution in the country, and 
it raises a permanent barrier against the 
application to Ireland of a scheme which 
would end in the degradation of that 
country. 

Mr. BUTT said, he would not detain 
the House long; but he was unwilling 
to give a vote in opposition to the Bill 
and in support of the Amendment with- 
out stating his reasons, especially as he 
was the only Member of the House who 
had ever held a position in the teaching 
department of the University of Dublin. 
He agreed with almost every word which 
had fallen from his right hon. and learned 
Friend who had just sat down, and for 
that very reason claimed his vote for the 
Amendment — because the Bill would 
tend to bring on those calamities which 
his right hon. and learned Friend had 
described, and against which he (Mr. 

Dr. Balt 
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Butt) protested as strongly as his right 
hon. and learned Friend himself. It 
was impossible to have a partial settle- 
ment of this question, and he asked hon. 
Gentlemen opposite, and all who desired 
to obtain a national University for Ire- 
land and to maintain the prestige of the 
existing University, to notice the position 
they would be placed in if the present 
Bill were passed. They had been told 
that this was not a final settlement; but 
he believed hon. Gentlemen had been 
discussing the Bill under some mistake 
as to its effect. It did not go a single 
step in the direction of secularizing the 
education given in the University of 
Dublin—it left the religious and Pro- 
testant education exactly as it was at 
present ; the only change being that an 
extension would be made of the system 
adopted 80 years ago of admitting stu- 
dents in whose behalf the requirements 
of religious education were waived. 
That system it was proposed to extend 
to Fellows; but not a single Protestant 
statute of the College was altered by 
this Bill. In fact, the Bill merely sub- 
stituted for a Board consisting of the 
seven Senior Fellows a new Board to be 
elected by different persons. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Prime Minister fell 
into a great error if he supposed that 
the regulations proposed in the Bill 
would give the University one particle 
of power which it did not possess at 
present. The University of Dublin at 
present possessed no legislative powers, 
and, moreover, it was open to the Crown 
by a Queen’s Letter to change any 
statute, or to alter the whole constitu- 
tion of the University; so that, in fact, 
this Bill did nothing which might not be 
done by a Queen’s Letter to-morrow. 
If the Bill were passed, and the sanction 
of the House given to a certain altera- 
tion in the constitution of the Univer- 
sity, and yet the whole question be left 
unsettled, there might, perhaps, be 
a Royal Warrant behind, of which no 
one could tell the purport; and he there- 
fore entreated the friends of the Uni- 
versity to pause before they placed the 
College in that position. He believed 
that every Member of the House would 
agree with him that it was impossible to 
settle the question of University educa- 
tion in Ireland unless provision were 
made for the Catholic population in 
accordance with their wants, their wishes, 
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and he might even say, their prejudices. 
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A Bill might be passed through Parlia- 
ment, but the question would be brought 
forward again and again; and it could 
never be settled on the principles of true 
liberality and toleration unless the Ca- 
tholics were afforded an opportunity of 
acquiring University education on their 
own terms and in the way they them- 
selves desired. As for the influence of 
the hierarchy, that was a matter for the 
Catholic laity themselves to settle. If 
they were willing to submit to the judg- 
ment of their prelates and priests, he 
could not help it:—though he did not 
think they did so to the extent generally 
supposed. He did not believe they ruled 
public opinion so much as many hon. 
Members supposed. Still it was for the 
Catholics themselves to say what kind of 
University education they wanted, and 
it was the duty of hon. Members to grant 
itif this could be done without incon- 
sistency to their own principles. His 
right hon. and learned Friend (Dr. Ball) 
desired to maintain University institu- 
tions in Ireland; but did not the whole 
history of that country show that it was 
impossible to maintain institutions from 
which the great mass of the people were 
excluded? It was the exclusion of the 
Catholic people from Parliament which 
caused Ireland to lose her native Parlia- 
ment; and it was the exclusion of the 
Catholic people from the corporations 
which had stripped Ireland almost en- 
tirely of corporate institutions, and of 
political power within the corporations. 
Again, the refusal to share its endow- 
ments with the Catholic priesthood led 
ultimately to the disestablishment of the 
Irish Church, and in like manner he felt 
convinced of the impossibility of main- 
taining University institutions in Ireland 
unless they were shared with the Ca- 
tholic people. The Catholic gentry were 
far more anxious for University educa- 
tion than was generally thought in Eng- 
land, and they availed themselves to a 
great extent of the advantages offered 
by the relaxation of religious tests in 
Dublin University. Perhaps he might 
cause surprise when he stated that in 
that House there were 20 graduates of 
Dublin University, 10 of whom were 
Roman Catholics and 10 Protestants. It 
might, perhaps, be said this fact showed 
that the Catholic gentry were satisfied 
with the existing state of affairs. But 
this was far from being the case. He 
had that very day seen some of the Ca- 
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tholic Members who had graduated at 
Trinity College, and they said—‘‘ We 
are not content with the education which 
Trinity College gives us, and we desire 
to have an institution in which the teach- 
ing of the Catholic Church shall be 
associated with the secular teaching.” 
What right had Parliament to refuse 
them this? It would be tyranny in him 
as a Protestant to say—‘‘I differ from 
you, and I will force you to have either 
secular education or education in a Pro- 
testant establishment.” Was his right 
hon. and learned Friend ready to go 
to the full extent in admitting persons 
of all creeds on equal terms into Trinity 
College ? If a vacancy occurred in the 
Provostship, would he be content to see 
the Government exercise their power— 
as they might do if any telegraphic pres- 
sure were put upon them—of appoint- 
ing a Roman Catholic to the office? 
And suppose that if a Roman Catholic 
chapel were established in Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin, and its Provost were a man 
whose appointment might be attributed 
to the influence of Cardinal Cullen, and 
if the Catholic Fellows went in state to 
the chapel, while the Protestant Fel- 
lows went away to some other place of 
worship, how many Protestants in Ire- 
land would consent to send their chil- 
dren to the College? Everybody ac- 
quainted with the country must know 
that anything like a real establishment 
of equality between the Catholics and 
the Protestants in Trinity College would 
lead to the withdrawal from that insti- 
tution of the sons of the greater portion 
of the Protestant gentry. Then, indeed, 
the Government would have a pretence 
for reducing the University to a mere 
school, or making it something like a 
Civil Service Commission examining for 
degrees. He denounced the plan of a 
mere examining University as strongly 
as his hon. and learned Friend had 
done ; indeed, he could not understand 
the meaning of an Examining Uni- 
versity which was not a teaching Galips 
an University was a collection of teach- 
ing Colleges, and the Professors were 
not officials of the College but of the 
University. In 1793, the Irish Parlia- 
ment passed a measure enabling Trinity 
College to give degrees to Catholic 
students, and to dispense with the statute 
which required graduates to take an 
oath against transubstantiation. The 


same Act of 17938 also said that if ever a 
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new College were established in the 
University of Dublin it ought to be 
freely open to Roman Catholics. Why 
should not the House of Commons 
adopt the wise and liberal policy of the 
Irish Protestant Parliament and do 
what they would have done but for the 
Union? Why could they not establish 
a Roman Catholic College in connection 
with the University of Dublin? The 
alternative might be adopted of giving 
a Royal Charter to a separate Catholic 
University ; but he would prefer the 
College for the sake of the Roman Ca- 
tholics themselves, because the degrees 
granted by the University of Dublin 
had a prestige which a Catholic Uni- 
versity could not get for a long time. 
He should like to see a new College 
erected within the old walls, so that the 
distinction between Roman Catholics 
and Protestants might be as far as pos- 
sible obliterated; and he might add 
that there was a spot near the play- 
ground which might be made the site of 
such a Catholic College. The noble 
library might be used by the members 
of both establishments, and some of the 
professorships might be common to them 
both. There was no reason, as far as 
he could see, why Greek and mathe- 
matics could not be taught without en- 
dangering the faith or morals of the 
students — in fact, the Professors of 
Greek, or astronomy, or mathematics, 
would find some difficulty in introducing 
religious topics into their lectures. In 
subjects affecting the susceptibilities of 
religious belief each College might have 
its own Professors. Each College might 
have its own system of education and 
perfect control over its own members, 
while the Queen’s University might be 
left for those who desired to have a 
purely secular education. If, however, 
it were found impracticable to carry out 
the plan he had suggested, a charter 
ought to be given to a separate Catholic 
University. If hon. Members sincerely 
wished to settle this question, not ac- 
cording to their own prejudices, theories, 
or even convictions, but with a determi- 
nation to give to the Irish Catholic peo- 
ple the education they themselves de- 
sired, what possible objection could be 
urged against either of the proposals he 
had made. It was because he believed 


that any proposal to leave Trinity Col- 
lege as an instrument of Protestantism 
denounced by the 


Mr. Butt 


Roman Catholic 
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Church would perpetuate the contention 
betweeen the different races and creeds 
in Ireland, that he deprecated the pass- 
ing of this Bill. He would ask the 
friends of the College whether they were 
wise in unmooring the ship during the 
storm, after having excited the hostility 
of the Roman Catholics against them ? 
The true interest of the friends of 
Trinity College was to come forward 
and say tothe Roman Catholics, ‘‘ Leave 
us Trinity College a Protestant institu- 
tion, with its old prestige, which we are 
willing to share with you, and if it be 
not in the form you think desirable, let 
us both Protestants and Catholics unite 
in getting for Ireland a system of real 
University Education.” He saw no 
other way but this of maintaining Uni- 
versity education in Ireland. The ques- 
tion must be determined irrespectively 
of party feeling and prejudice if hon. 
Members did not wish to lose for Ire- 
land the benefit of University institu- 
tions; and that University of which 
Irishmen of every creed were proud 
must fall unless it shared everything it 
had with the mass of the population. 
Caprain NOLAN said, it seemed that 
the Prime Minister, having followed the 
advice of the junior Member for the 
University of Dublin (Mr. Plunket), had 
now been bitterly attacked by its senior 
Member (Dr. Ball) for following that 
very advice; but he thought the right 
hon. Gentleman would find that by fol- 
lowing the course he had commenced the 
Prime Minister would alienate those who 
would be friendly to him if he could 
settle the educational question upon a 
proper basis, without gaining any sup- 
port from those who wished to confine 
the advantages of the University to 
a few. It seemed that the Catholics 
were to be permitted to derive no bene- 
fit from the re-organization of the Uni- 
versity under this Bill. One of the 
gifts which it was said the Bill would 
confer upon the Catholics was that they 
should be represented on the Councils to 
which the government of Trinity College 
was to be intrusted. But he ventured 
to say that it would be at least half a 
century before the Catholics could pos- 
sibly be represented on those Councils 
except by an insignificant minority, by 
reason of the fact that the elective bodies, 
the members of which would be but 
slowly replaced, were at the present mo- 
ment Protestant, with very few excep- 
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tions. It was true that the Protestants 
might, and he thought they would, elect 
some Catholics to the Council ; but mem- 
bers so elected would be for all prac- 
tical purposes powerless, and would be 
in a ridiculous minority. He desired 
only to see the management of the Uni- 
versity intrusted to a body which should 
fairly represent the varied interests of 
all the students who were members. 
The hon. Member for the University of 
Dublin (Mr. Plunket), and other hon. 
Members who had supported the Bill, 
contended that their main object was to 
do good to the Catholics. This pretension 
reminded him of the young lady in the 
new comedy of Forgiven who says— 
“ What a nice thing it is to do good to 
our neighbours when we get all the 
benefit ourselves.”” The benefit of the 
Bill as framed would be divided between 
the Episcopalians and Presbyterians, 
who therefore supported the measure. 
The Episcopalians had the great advan- 
tage of drawing up the Bill, and to them 
would fall the greater share of the spoil; 
but the Catholics would get nothing at 
all. It had been said that Catholics 
could be very religious in Trinity College 
under the old system; but he failed to 
see this in face of the fact that attention 
to religious duties or religious training 
was not enforced, and that the whole 
teaching of the College, as far as Catho- 
lics were concerned, was confined to 
secular and scientific teaching. There 
were different opinions even among Ca- 
tholics as to the best remedy for the 
state of things of which they ‘all com- 
plained. His view was that a part of the 
endowments of Trinity College, or a sub- 
stantial sum derived from other sources, 
ought to be devoted to the endowment of 
a Catholic University, to which should 
be granted a charter conferring upon the 
Governing Body the power to confer de- 
grees. Four millions of Catholics in Ire- 
land were unanimous in favour of de- 
nominational University education, and 
it ought not to be denied to them simply 
because it was opposed by the Presby- 
terians, who had secured for their own 
purposes the Queen’s College at Belfast ; 
and the Episcopalians, who simply 
wished to keep in their own hands the 
control of the revenues of Trinity Col- 
lege. But the Irish people trusted the 
House would not surrender the rights of 
4,000,000 of Catholics to the compara- 
tively small number of Protestants. 
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Mr. SMYTH said, the Bill of the 
hon. Member for Brighton, if d 
into law, would not solve the problem of 
University education in Ireland. The 
Catholics claimed equality, and this Bill 
consecrated inequality; the utmost ex- 
tent to which it went was to admit Ca- 
tholics to compete for certain distinctions 
of which the Protestant minority had 
enjoyed the monopoly for nearly 300 
years—and that, moreover, on the con- 
dition that they should accept as their 
teachers and guides men whose lives 
had been devoted to the maintenance of 
Protestant ascendancy, political, social, 
and religious, in Ireland. The Bill pro- 
vided that the Board should transfer its 
powers to a Council, and that the Pro- 
vost and Senior Fellows should be trans- 
formed into an Hebdomadal Board; 
but the new Council would be composed 
of the same materials as the old Board, 
and the more euphonious title would 
alone mark a distinction between the new 
Hebdomadal Board and the old body of 
Provost and Senior Fellows. ‘‘ The 
voice is the voice of Jacob, but the hand 
is the hand of Esau.” The Bill, there- 
fore, did not establish equality, nor any- 
thing approaching to equality; on the 
contrary, it went to degrade the Catho- 
lics by seeming to identify their interests 
with those of an inimical institution. 
Catholics felt bound to reject the Queen’s 
Colleges as being founded on the mixed 
system; but the proposed arrangement 
would render Trinity College ten times 
more objectionable than any Queen’s 
College, because it would be mixed edu- 
cation controlled and directed by an 
avowedly unchristianized Council and 
Hebdomadal Board. Large powers of 
exercising its liberal dispositions were 
conferred on Trinity College by the Act 
of the Irish Parliament of 1793; but 
how those powers were availed of to in- 
duce Catholic students to enter, and to 
insure them fair play within its walls, was 
amatter of notoriety. Was there not too 
much reason to apprehend that similar 
results would follow this change, and that 
a generation hence it could be said of the 
new Council and Hebdomadal Board— 

“ Mutato nomine de te 
Fabula narratur.” 
The Preamble described Trinity College 
and Dublin University as ‘“‘ places of re- 
ligion,” and forthwith the Bill proceeded 
toenact that they should cease to beplaces 
of religion. Clause 3 ran thus:— 
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“From and after the passing of this Act no 
person shall be required upon exercising, or to 
enable him to exercise any of the rights and pri- 
vileges which may heretofore have been, or may 
hereafter be, exercised by graduates in the said 
University, or upon taking or holding, or to en- 
able him to take or hold, any office in the said 
university or college as aforesaid, or upon teach- 
ing, or to enable him to teach, within the said 
university or college, to subscribe to any article 
or formulary of faith, or to make any declaration, 
or take any oath respecting his religious belief 
or profession, or to conform to any form of 
public worship, or to do any act in connec- 
tion with any form of public worship, or to 
belong to any specific church, sect, or deno- 
mination.” 
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That clause admitted of but one inter- 
pretation—it was a declaration of un- 
belief. Trinity College would either 
continue to be a place of religion, or it 
would become a place of irreligion ; the 
abode of Christianity, or the nursery of 
infidelity. He (Mr. Smyth) should be 
sorry to doubt what the decision of this 
House would be, but he could declare 
with confidence the determination of a 
Christian people. They would have no 
connection with a Godless institution, 
nor would their young men be enticed 
to stray into groves of learning, however 
luxuriant the foliage, however pleasant 
the paths, where the lamp of religion, 
kept perpetually trimmed, did not hang 
from every tree. Ireland, in such a cause 
as this, had no need of the examples 
of a Lacordaire and a Montalembert; 
neither had she occasion to apply to any 
assembly in Europe for a system of edu- 
cation; her own history for 1,400 years 
attested the intense love of the Irish 
people for learning, and attested also 
that they achieved in the past such a 
measure of success as to justify them now 
in having implicit confidence in their 
own methods. St. Patrick, on his ar- 
rival in Ireland, found there a body of 
men devoted to learning, although Pagan, 
like that of Greece and Rome. When 
the Northmen came, Ireland had al- 
ready won the title of ‘School of the 
West.”’ Throughout the reigns of Eliza- 
beth and James I. she not only con- 
trived to maintain great schools at 
home, but assisted in founding upon the 
Continent numerous schools and col- 
leges. A nation—for in this matter of 
education she had acted a nation’s part— 
that could point to such achievements, 
- naturally felt wounded at any attempt 
to treat her as an unlettered colony, 
without culture or literary antecedents, 
Mr. Smyth 
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by prescribing for her a system of edu- 
cation abhorrent to her feelings and at 
variance with all her traditions. There 
were questions that admitted of com- 
promise, but on this question of educa- 
tion there could be none. Ireland de- 
manded, as of right, that, subject to such 
supervision as the State was entitled to 
claim, she should be permitted herself 
to decide upon the system that suited 
her best. The noble Lord the Member 
for North Leicestershire (Lord John 
Manners) recognized that right when in 
1845 he opposed the Queen’s Colleges 
Bill, and declared that it would be “a 
curse and not a boon to Ireland.”’ Earl 
Russell recognized that right when, on 
the same occasion, he expressed his re- 
gret that the Catholic Bishops had not 
been consulted, and urged that— 
“Unless the Government could allay the ap- 
prehensions of the Catholic hierarchy, the very 
best which it could hope for its measure was that 
it would be null, whilst my fear is that it will be 
noxious.” —[3 Hansard, \xxx. 1240.] 
Various plans had been suggested 
for the settlement of this question— 
among others, the establishment of an 
Examining Board, or, as he presumed it 
meant, an University open to all comers. 
Such a body already existed in the Lon- 
don University. An University should 
be in reality a seat of learning, or rather, 
in the words of the Preamble—“ a place 
of religion and learning,” furnished with 
the means and appliances necessary to 
promote the acquisition of all knowledge, 
and be the chief centre of intellectual 
life and action. It was not required 
merely to test learning, much less to 
be a factory for impressing degrees, and 
the goal of ‘‘cram.” The University of 
Chicago set the example of abolishing 
degrees altogether, and he was told that 
upon the Continent, and in this country, 
scholars were beginning to inquire whe- 
ther the the usurped power of conferring 
degrees did not constitute a danger to 
learning. ‘Trinity College, it should be 
remembered, was established to be 
Mater Universitatis, but it had never 
fulfilled in that respect the object of its 
foundation—it had never rendered itself 
an University accessible to other Colleges. 
The Minister, anxious to approach this 
great question in a spirit of justice 
and equality, would find in the statute 
book abundant precedents to support 
him. The 35 Geo. III., c. 21 of the 


Trish Parliament, wasa precedent. The 
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14 & 15 Charles II., c. 2, was also a pre- 
cedent. The latter Act provided that 
the Lord Lieutenant or other Chief Go- 
vernor of Ireland, by and with the con- 
sent of the Privy Council, should have full 

wer and authority to erect another Col- 
ege, to be of Dublin University, to be 
called by the name of King’s College, 
and to be endowed out of the Crown 
lands. It did not admit of doubt that 
had it not been for the Union intrigues 
even the exclusively Protestant Parlia- 
ment of Ireland would before 1800 have 
given educational freedom to the Irish 
people. It was not, therefore, without 
a sense of humiliation, he protested be- 
fore an English reformed Parliament, in 
the 72nd year of the legislative connec- 
tion, against an illusory scheme that 
outraged the conscience, and ignored the 
traditions of a moral, an _ intellectual, 
and a Christian people. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—(The O’ Donoghue.) 


Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 24; Noes 
281: Majority 257. 


Question again proposed, ‘‘ That the 
words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question.” 


Debate arising; and it being after a 
quarter before Six of the clock, the De- 
bate stood adjourned till Zo-morrow. 


MUNICIPAL BOROUGH ACTS AMENDMENT 
BILL. 


On Motion of Sir Witiram Horr, Bill to 
amend the Municipal Acts with respect to the 
division of Boroughs into Wards, and to the in- 
crease of the number of Aldermen, Councillors, 
and Assessors in certain cases, ordered to be 
brought in by Sir Witu1am Hurt and Sir Joun 
Hanmer. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 92.] 


CUSTODY OF INFANTS BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Witt1am Fowxer, Bill to 
amend the Law as to the Custody of Infants, or- 
dered to be brought in by Mr. Witxtam Fowzer, 
Mr. Anprew Jonnston, and Mr. Munpeina. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 93.] 


NEW TRIALS IN CRIMINAL CASES BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. M‘Manon, Bill to amend 
the practice as to New Trials in Criminal Cases, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. M‘Maunon, Mr. 
Burt, Mr. Hapriztp, Mr. Sraverzy Hit, and 
Sir Gzorez JENKINSON. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 94.] 
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MUNICIPAL CORPORATIONS, &C. (DISPOSI- 
TION OF PENALTIES) BILL, 

On Motion of Mr. Serjeant Sion, Bill to 
amend the Law relating to the Disposition of 
Fines, Fees, and Penalties in certain Boroughs 
and Places, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Serjeant Simon, Mr. Metiy, Mr. Bieter, Mr. 
Ratusone, Mr. Cawtey, and Mr. Munpe.ta. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 95.] 


And it being Six of the clock, Mr. 
Speaker adjourned the House till To- 
morrow, without putting the Question. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Thursday, 21st March, 1872. 


MINUTES.]— Sat First in Parliament — The 
Earl of Lonsdale, after the death of his uncle. 
Pustic Bitts—First Reading—Church Seats * 

(59) ; Consolidated Fund (£5,411,099 3s. 3d.) *. 
Committee—Acts of Uniformity Amendment, now 
Prayer Book (Shortened Services) * (43-60) ; 
Deans and Canons Resignation * (48). 
Committee—Report—Life Assurance Companies 
Acts Amendment * (40). 
Report — Reformatory and Industrial Schools * 
25). 
Third Reading—FEcclesiastical Courts and Re- 
gistries (15), and passed. 


APPELLATE JURISDICTION.—SUPREME 
COURT OF APPEAL. 


Tae LORD CHANCELLOR said, that 
on a previous night he had stated in 
answer to a Question of a noble and 
learned Lord (Lord Westbury) that he 
would to-night make a statement as to 
the course he intended to pursue with 
regard to the Appellate Jurisdiction. 
He now gave Notice that he would on 
Thursday, the 11th April, move the fol- 
lowing Resolution— 

“That it is expedient that one Imperial Su- 
preme Court of Appeal be established which shall 
sit continuously for the hearing of all matters now 
heard by way of Appeal before this House or 
before the Judicial Committee of the Privy Coun- 
cil; and that the Appellate Jurisdiction of this 
House be transferred to such Supreme Court of 


Appeal.” 

He did not mean to enter into discussion 
of the subject on the present occasion. 
He thought it desirable that their Lord- 
ships should have a further opportunity 
of discussing the subject or Resolution 
before they came to consider the legisla- 
tion he should propose, He could not 
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see his way to the establishment of an 
effective Court of Appeal without first 
obtaining the concurrence of their Lord- 
ships in the Resolution. He did not 
propose it as a mere abstract Resolution 
—he had his Bill ready, and would on 
the evening he had named enter fully 
into the subject. He had now to refer 
to a former statement of his to which his 
noble and learned Friend (Lord Cairns), 
who was not now present, called attention 
on Tuesday evening. When on a former 
occasion he stated that on coming into 
office he found the appeals to that House 
two Sessions and ahalf in arrear, he cer- 
tainly was not for a moment thinking of 
throwing blame on his noble and learned 
Friend, who had preceded him in the 
office of Lord Chancellor; nor was he 
claiming any merit for himself, but only 


explaining that notwithstanding the de-. 


sirability of establishing a more complete 
Court of Appeal than now existed there 
was not in that House such an arrear of 
appeals as might have been supposed. 
He wished to show that those arrears had 
been very much cut down. In 1868-9 
the case of Miss Sheddon, which lasted 
28 days, interfered very much with the 
hearing of other appeals; there was 
also the Wicklow Peerage case, which 
occupied 10 days in that Session, and 
stood over as a remanet to the Session of 
1869-70; so that instead of there being 
38 appeals, which had been the number 
waiting to be heard in 1868-9, there 
were 63 waiting to be heard in 1869-70. 
In addition, there was the Wicklow 
Peerage case, which, as a remanet, oc- 
cupied eight days. The usual number 
of appeals, so far as he could make out, 
was about 31 or 32 a-year. It would 
not be easy to ascertain exactly what 
cases were remanets of the previous Ses- 
sion and what were not. From a note 
appended to a Return he had had pre- 
pared, it appeared that some of those to 
which he referred were remanets from 
1864 or 1865. In consequence of the 
extraordinary arrear of 63 cases having 
come under his notice in 1869-70, he 
made a statement that the appeals were 
two Sessions and a half in arrear—he 
ought rather to have said two Sessions 
and a quarter; at all events, the unusual 
number of 49 appeals were got through 
in the Session of 1870. This was not 
due to any exertion on his part, but 
to the assistance given by the noble 
and learned Lords who sat with him 


The Lord Chancellor 
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when those appeals were being heard. 
At the beginning of this Session there 
were four old — standing over, and 
only 18 arrears from last Session, which 
he might call somewhat about half 
a-year’s arrears. Since the beginnin 
of the Session they had been so solea 
that, including the old ones, only nine 
or ten now stoodover. This would give 
himself and the Law Lords an oppor- 
tunity—and it was not so common a one 
—of proceeding with new appeals in the 
Session for which they had been pre- 
sented. 


ECCLESIASTICAL COURTS AND REGIS. 
TRIES BILL—(Nos. 15, 28, 50.) 
(The Earl of Shaftesbury.) 
THIRD READING. 
Bill read 3* (according to Order). 


Tue Bisnop or LONDON, whose in- 
troductory observations were inaudible, 
proposed to insert the following clause 
after Clause 32 :— 

“ Suits against clerks for offences against the 
laws ecclesiastical shall be commenced either by 
the bishop of his own motion or by three mem- 
bers of the Church being inhabitant householders 
of the parish or ecclesiastical district in which the 
accused clerk is beneficed, licensed, or resident ; 
Provided that in the case of a charge of teaching 
or maintaining unsound doctrine a written state- 
ment of the particulars on which such charge is 
founded shall in the first place be laid before the 
bishop, who may, if he shall think that such state- 
ment does not contain sufficient prima facie 
ground for proceeding, refuse his assent to the 
institution of the suit, subject however to an 
appeal against such refusal to the archbishop; 
and the appellant may appear before the arch- 
bishop, either in person or by counsel on his behalf 
in support of the appeal.” 


THe Marquess or SALISBURY said, 
that by straining the Rules of the House 
the right rev. Prelate had succeeded in 
bringing up, on the Motion that the Bill 
do pass, a clause to resuscitate, as it 
were, a clause that their Lordships had 
already rejected. It was only a few 
weeks ago that their Lordships by a con- 
siderable majority had thrown out a 
Bill containing the clause now proposed, 
with this difference only, that “parish 
or ecclesiastical district’? had been sub- 
stituted for ‘‘diocese.”” The distinction 
between members of a diocese and mem- 
bers of a parish might be a distinction 
in principle, but it would not be a dis- 
tinction in practice. We had an ancient 
code of ecclesiastical law, much of which 
was obsolete, and the part which re- 
mained in force was extremely compli- 
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cated and ambiguous, being the result 
of bitter conflicts in past times, and 
therefore stamped with that ambiguity 
and vagueness of meaning which re- 
sulted from all compromises. The eccle- 
siastical law being in this doubtful 
state, there was a large and powerful 
association, which boasted of having 
funds to the amount of £30,000, and 
which seemed to hope to establish its 
own opinions by dint of persecution. 
What opportunities would not this clause 
give to such an association? Men of 
various shades of religious opinions, 
from those held by Baptists and Inde- 
pendents to those held by persons who 
went almost to Roman Catholicism, were 
able to quote the canons and rubrics in 
support of the views for which they con- 
tended; but under this clause power 
would be given to any three persons in 
the parish to bring their clergyman be- 
fore an ecclesiastical tribunal, if they 
could find against him even plausible 
ground for accusing him of offending 
against these ambiguous and complicated 
rubrics. In fact, changing the power 
from three inhabitants of a diocese to 
three inhabitants of a parish afforded no 
security at all. The association to which 
he had alluded, anxious for litigation 
and with almost unlimited means, could 
purchase three members of a parish as 
well as three members of a diocese, and 
thus it would be free to light the flame 
of religious discord throughout the coun- 
try. Moreover, this was not a matter 
which would be confined to one side only ; 
the present was a time of intense religious 
agitation, and if the work of persecution 
were commenced reprisals would be sure 
to follow. He was surprised this had 
not occurred to the right rev. Prelate 
before he brought forward such a clause. 
Again, he must remark that the clause 
was very partial and one-sided as re- 
spected the relations between the Bishops 
and the clergy. The clause simply pro- 
vided for facilitating proceedings by the 
Bishops against the clergy, but did not 
contain a word facilitating proceedings 
by the clergy against the Bishops. If 
the right rev. Prelate would include 
Bishops within the clause, he would ven- 
ture to say his right rev. Friend would 
pass the remainder of his life in defend- 
ing himself against ecclesiastical suits. 
No doubt, upon constitutional principle, 
the Courts should be open to all; but 
there were such things as vexatious suits, 
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and they ought not to pass any law which 
would give rise to such suits, especially 
at a time when there was such a bitter 
spirit of controversy abroad. He should 
doubt the prudence of giving these faci- 
lities in this particular way, and if the 
clause had been originally included in 
the Bill he would have urged the danger 
of it; but having regard to the way in 
which it was proposed to get it in, he 
submitted that it was quite impossible 
for their Lordships to give it their sanc- 
tion. The Notice given by the right 
rev. Prelate had only been two days in 
the hands of such of their Lordships as 
were in London; but even the Bishop of 
Peterborough, who had moved the re- 
jection of the other Bill, did not appear 
to have received sufficient notice to enable 
him to appear in his place and oppose 
this clause. The clause did not affect 
the ecclesiastical dignitaries sitting in 
that House—it was a clause of a penal 
character against the clergy only. Con- 
sidering how ambiguous the rubrics 
were, it might, without exaggeration, be 
said that if the clause were incorporated 
in the Bill, the honour, fortune, peace, 
and comfort of every clergyman in this 
country would be placed at the mercy of 
all who were disposed to undertake re- 
ligious persecution. These gentlemen, 
moreover, had had no chance of con- 
sidering the matter—they knew that the 
other Bill had been rejected, and no 
doubt they believed that their interests 
were safe in the hands of their Lord- 
ships. Would it be right, then, for their 
Lordships’ House to adopt a clause 
pointing at the clergy, but exempting 
the Bishops? Any Bishop, who felt so 
disposed, could institute a prosecution 
against any clergyman in his diocese if 
he thought there was ground for it; but 
he need not ask for a clause like this to 
urge on Bishops who might not be 
equally pugnacious. He was glad to 
learn that the clause would not receive 
the support of his noble Friend (the 
Ear] of Shaftesbury) who had introduced 
the Bill, and who was always a candid 
and fair opponent. 

Lorpv EBURY pointed out that in 
1860 he moved for a Royal Commis- 
sion to, among other things, revise the 
canons and rubrics, many of which were 
ambiguous, and some absurd and in- 
comprehensible. The prosecution of 
clergymen generally arose out of some 
ambiguity of the Church rules; and the 
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way to remedy the evil was to revise the 
rules and remove the ambiguity. Whe- 
ther the clause found its proper place in 
the Bill or not, some such provision 
would only be in accordance with a re- 
commendation of the Ritual Commission. 

Tue Kart or SHAFTESBURY said, 
that it was very curious that a clause 
like the one now under consideration 
should be proposed by a right rev. Pre- 
late who had been instrumental in the 
rejection of the Bill a few weeks ago, 
which was precisely the same as the 
clause at that moment before their 
Lordships. The Bishop of Peterborough, 
in moving the rejection of that Bill, 
told their Lordships that it would en- 
able the three greatest fools in the 
diocese to institute prosecutions against 
any clergyman in the diocese; and, 
after some unsavoury expressions, he 
added that persons of bad character 
might do the same thing. By the aid 
of the right rev. Prelate (the Bishop of 
London) and the majority of the House, 
that most humorous speaker (the Bishop 
of Peterborough) succeeded in throwing 
out the Bill; but now a proposition 
came from the right rev. Bench to in- 
troduce into the Bill before the House 
exactly the same proposition as had 
caused the rejection of the other Bill. 
Now, he must express his opinion that 
procedure should be kept separate from 
the question of the constitution of the 
Court, and for this reason he had in- 
troduced a distinct Procedure Bill and a 
Registry Bill; and for the same reason 
he hoped the clause proposed by the 
right rev. Prelate would not be en- 
grafted on this Bill. He thought that 
if the proposition were admitted not only 
would a debate be raised in their Lord- 
ships’ House, but the clause, if carried, 
would endanger the Bill in the House 
of Commons. He must therefore oppose 
the clause. 

THE Bishop or GLOUCESTER anp 
BRISTOL hoped that the House would 
pause before they rejected the clause, 
because if they admitted it into the Bill 
it would be perfectly possible so to 
amend it as to make it consistent with 
the recommendations of the clergy them- 
selves, according to the Report made of 
what passed in Convocation. At pre- 
sent he could move no such Amendment, 
because the words of the clause were not 
yet accepted by their Lordships; but he 
should presently propose an Amendment 
Lord Ebury 
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in reference to litigation. He trusted 
that the House would accept the clause 
with a view to such an Amendment of it. 

Eart STANHOPE, as a member of 
the last Ritual Commission, wished to 
enter his protest against the statement 
of the noble Lord opposite (Lord Ebury) 
that the clause now moved was in accord- 
ance with the recommendation of the 
Commission. What the Commission re- 
commended was, that there should be 
power to go to the Bishop im camerd, not 
wm curtd. That made all the difference, 

Tue ArcupisHor or CANTERBURY 
thought the essence of the whole matter 
was, that the charge was to be brought 
forward by three parishioners, and not 
whether the Commissioners had recom- 
mended that in the first instance it should 
be brought before the Bishop in camerd. 
He had not voted for the rejection of the 
other Bill, because throughout he had 
adhered to the recommendations of the 
Select Committee. He hoped the ques- 
tion now under consideration would be 
settled with the consent of the whole 
House. If not, questions would be 
raised as to whether proceedings ought 
to be taken under the old Church Discip- 
line Act or under the new, and it was 
highly probable that there would be two 
or three lawsuits before that question 
was decided. If his right rev. Brother 
(the Bishop of London) adopted the sug- 
gestion of his right rev. Brother (the 
Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol), and 
made the consent of the Bishop neces- 
sary in every case, he would not oppose 
the clause. 

Viscount HALIFAX reminded their 
Lordships that the Select Committee 
had carefully considered this matter be- 
fore adopting the Bill which had been 
rejected. 

Eart BEAUCHAMP feared that the 
clause would leave every clergyman at 
the mercy of three parishioners, whe- 
ther there was any restraining power in 
the Bishop or not. Any clergyman who 
happened to have a quarrel with three 
of his parishioners would be liable to 
have all sorts of charges of the most 
serious and the most vague kind—not 
merely of offences against ritual, but 
against morals—brought against him. 
For his part, he could not sanction a 
clause like this. 

Tue Bisuor or ELY said, he had so 
great an objection to the clause as it 
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stood that nothing would induce him to 
vote for it. The simple bringing of a 
charge against a clergyman in a public 
Court was in itself a very serious thing ; 
even if he were acquitted, something 
always adhered to him. If the clause 
could be so amended as to require the 
sanction of the Bishop in every case, he 
would be perfectly willing to vote for it. 
To submit a charge against a clergyman 
to the Bishop im camerd was a very dif- 
ferent thing from stating it in Court, 
even in the case of an acquittal. If the 
clause were adopted ‘as it stood, there 
would beaflood of ecclesiastical litigation 
let loose over the whole country. Some 
persons were anxious for that. A lay- 
man in his own diocese had written to 
him anticipating that there would be 
lawsuits throughout the kingdom, till 
nothing was left but fragments of what 
had once been the Church of England. 
He was sure it was not the intention of 
their Lordships to give rise to such a 
state of things as that. 

Eart GREY said, that if the right 
rev. Prelate (the Bishop of London) had 
thought this clause necessary, he ought 
to have moved that the Bill be re-com- 
mitted, and then the clause could have 
been fully considered. He remembered 
that when he was in the House of Com- 
mons, clauses brought up on the third 
reading of a Bill had to te put through 
all the stages; but even with that strin- 
gent rule the practice of introducing 
clauses on third reading had been found 
so dangerous that the House of Com- 
mons had abandonded it. He thought 
everyone who had listened to the dis- 
cussion on this clause must have arrived 
at the conclusion that the House had 
acted very hastily in rejecting the other 
Bill; but he could not vote for such a 
clause as that proposed by the right rev. 
Prelate when brought forward at the 
final stage of the Bill. 

Tue Duxe or RICHMOND said, he 
would not go into the question of the 
merits or demerits of the clause, but 
would confine himself to the dangerous 
eet which their Lordships would 

e laying down, if on the Question that 
the Bill do pass they re-introduced—for 
ractically they would be doing so—a 

ill rejected only a few weeks ago. He 
protested against such a proceeding. 
There must be many Members of the 
House in ignorance that there was any 
intention to propose such a clause. He 
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hoped, therefore, their Lordships would 
not accept it. 

Tue ArcusisHor or CANTERBURY 
thought the whole confusion in this mat- 
ter had arisen from what took place at 
the very late hour when the Report was 
brought up. On the Report, Clause 117, 
which proposed to repeal the Church 
Discipline Act, except part of Clause 16, 
was struck out, without any Notice at 
all, and a few minutes after he had left 
the House. He never was more asto- 
nished in his life when he learnt the 
fact from his newspaper next morning. 
It seemed to him that the House was in 
a state of confusion with regard to this 
matter. They had adopted a new Clergy 
Discipline Act, and had not repealed the 
old Clergy Discipline Act. He did not 
think the proceedings had been so or- 
derly in bringing up the Report as to 
make them hesitate about adopting this 
clause. 

Tue Bisnorp or LONDON said, he 
would modify the clause in accordance 
with what seemed to be the opinion of 
their Lordships, by inserting words pro- 
viding that the particulars of any charge 
should be first laid before the Bishop, 
who, if he deemed the statement insuffi- 
cient, might refuse his assent to the in- 
stitution of the suit; an appeal against 
his refusal lying to the Archbishop. 


Clause amended accordingly. 


On Question, Whether the clause, as 
amended, be added to the Bill? 


Resolved in the Negative. 


Lorp ROMILLY proposed a new 
clause (Bishops’ registers older than 50 
years to be transferred to the custody of 
the Master of the Rolls). The clause 
provided that all deeds, wills, processes, 
acts, proceedings, and other documents 
of a similiar nature hitherto kept in the 
various dioceses, which shall be more 
than 50 years old, shall, after the 1st of 
January, 1873, be transferred into the 
custody of the Master of the Rolls, and 
placed in the Public Record Office for 
public use. The clause excepted all 
documents belonging to the See of Can- 
terbury ; and all such documents belong- 
ing to any diocese the Bishop whereof 
shall from time to time certify that such 
documents are deposited in a fit, proper, 
and safe repository, and have been duly 
sorted, classified, and indexed, 

0 
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Tae Duce or RICHMOND said, he 
had no objection to the proposal of the 
clause, but he thought its phraseology 
might in some respects be amended. He 
thought it unnecessary to require the 
Bishops to prepare an index of such 
documents, which would involve much 
expense in the employment of anti- 
quaries. The principal object was that 
the documents should be kept in a safe 
place under proper custody. Many of 
the documents were of no interest, and 
it was sufficient to secure their good 
preservation, with easy access to them. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY said, 
that if he might judge from an unsuc- 
cessful attempt of his own to decipher 
some documents of a similar character, 
he feared that the preparation of an in- 
dex would require the services of ex- 
perts, and would be very expensive. 
The condition would be an admirable 
one, if there were any funds to bear the 
expense ; but as things stood, the noble 
and learned Lord should be satisfied 
with the documents being properly kept. 

Lorp ROMILLY said, his object was 
that the records should be preserved 
and made accessible to the public, and 
that an index was essential to their pre- 
servation and accessibility. Bishops 
would be at liberty to send them to the 
Record Office, where no expense would 
be incurred, and easy access would be 
ensured. 

Eart BEAUCHAMP contended that 
the House had no right to confiscate 
documents which were the property of 
the respective Sees. He trusted that 
the House would not extend the prin- 
ciple of confiscation, and that they would 
not take these documents away from 
those who had the lawful custody of them, 
and who were willing to take means 
to render them safe and accessible. 

Lorp PENZANCE said, that the 
clause in question proposed to transfer 
these documents to the guardianship of 
the Master of the Rolls, in the event of 
their not being indexed by the Bishops. 
The Bishops were, at their own election, 
therefore, either to have the documents 
indexed, or to send them to the Master of 
the Rolls. 

Lorp REDESDALE asked the noble 
and learned Lord (Lord Romilly), whe- 
ther he could undertake to provide a 
' sufficient number of persons to index 
these documents when he received them; 
and whether, when they had been in- 
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dexed, he would allow the papers to be 
returned to the diocese to which they 
belonged? 

Lorp ROMILLY said, that ample 
means existed for classifying and index- 
ing all the documents that might be re- 
ceived from the ecclesiastical registries, 
within a limited, though perhaps not a 
very short time. He might point out 
that a new building had recently been 
added to the Record Office, which might 
be appropriated for their reception. No 
expense would be incurred by the 
Bishops in the event of their sending 
the records of their diocese to the Record 
Office. 

Tue Bisnor or LICHFIELD said, 
he should be glad to know the exact 
class of documents which the noble and 
learned Lord desired should be sent up 
to the Record Office; because, out of 
the vast mass of documents, many of 
which dated from 1297, which belonged 
to his diocese, a large proportion was 
utterly valueless. Having personally 
inspected these records himself, he could 
answer for them being free from damp, 
andin excellent preservation. Other docu- 
ments, which were of practical value, 
had been already classified and indexed; 
others were of small value; but he should 
hesitate before putting his hand to a 
paper which certified that they were all 
indexed, and they certainly ought not 
to be destroyed. Surely it would be 
most inconvenient were an enormous 
mass of these records to be sent up to 
the noble and learned Lord by special 
train; and the expense of examining and 
indexing them in London would be far 
greater, than to send down an inspector 
every year, or so to see that they were 
properly preserved in the different dio- 
ceses. He would venture to assert that 
none of our State offices could bear the 
scrutiny to which it was proposed to 
subject the dioceses in this matter. He 
was, however, willing to accept the 
clause, provided it were amended in the 
manner which had been suggested by 
the noble Duke (the Duke of Richmond). 

Lorp ROMILLY statedthat he had 
consented to being appointed to the 
Registry of Chichester, on the under- 
standing that he was never to receive a 
farthing or to be called upon to interfere, 
and since his appointment he had never 
heard anything further about the mat- 
ter. The only time he had paid a visit 


to the registry, he had seen the docu- 
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ments lying about in confusion. He 
might remind the House that Mr. Salt, 
the uncle of the Member for Stafford, 
who had taken a great interest in the 
preservation of the documents belonging 
to the diocese of Lichfield, having em- 
ployed a gentleman to copy a number of 
them, on that gentleman being com- 
pelled, for reasons to which he need not 
allude, to leave the country, a large 
number of documents belonging to the 
diocese were found in his house in Lon- 
don, and through the instrumentality of 
Mr. Salt those documents were restored. 
All he now called upon the House to do 
was to interfere in order to secure the 
preservation of such of these documents 
as were of value. 

Taz LORD CHANCELLOR, thought 
the collection of these documents would 
be all but useless without an index. It 
often happened that valuable and in- 
teresting documents were mixed up with 
a heap of worthless papers, just as it 
sometimes happened that in a noble- 
man’s house a most valuable picture 
might be found among amass of rub- 
bish. The very class of papers referred 
to by the right rev. Prelate were just 
those which wanted indexing. He him- 
self remembered seeing Sir Francis 
Palgrave discover at the Chapter House, 
Westminster, among a bundle of old 
parchments which were not supposed to 
contain anything of any value, a record 
of a communication between Menteith 
and the Lords of the Council as to the 
betrayal of Wallace —an obscure but 
interesting point in Scottish history. 
He believed that if the Bishops of the 
several dioceses would retain such docu- 
ments as were of special interest to the 
locality and transmit to the Record 
Office such as they did not desire to re- 
tain, a very valuable addition to the 
archives of the country might be made. 

Tue Duxe or RICHMOND under- 
stood the intention of the noble and 
learned Lord who proposed the clause 
to be, that all those documents, unless 
they were properly preserved and in- 
dexed, were to go to the Rolls Building 
in London. The noble and learned Lord 
on the Woolsack, however, said that the 
Bishops were to send up those papers 
only which they did not wish to retain 
in their diocese, or to be at the expense 
of indexing. That was totally at variance 
with what he took to be the meaning of 
the noble and learned Lord who pro- 
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posed the clause. For himself, he should 
not object to the proposal, if the index- 
ing and classifying were to be done at 
the public expense. 

THe Duce or MARLBOROUGH 
thought if, as appeared to be the case, 
there were rooms full of those docu- 
ments in the dioceses, a large quantity of 
paper would be sent up to London and 
a considerable expense would be in- 
curred. Therefore they ought to have 
some assurance from the noble and 
learned Lord (Lord Romilly) that he 
had at his command a sufficient ma- 
chinery for indexing those papers pro- 
perly, with discretionary power to apply 
an adequate sum of money to that 


purpose. 

Lorp CHELMSFORD suggested the 
insertion of words providing that the 
papers in question should be placed in 
the Record Office in London and be pro- 
perly indexed for public use. 

Lorp DENMAN thought this a matter 
in which discrimination was required. 
If useless documents were preserved, the 
greater would be the difficulty in search- 
ing for those which were of interest and 
importance. Moreover, in many cases 
these records could be more conveniently 
consulted if they were kept in the re- 
spective dioceses, than if they were all 
accumulated in one central office. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY 
pointed out the inconvenience of dis- 
cussing that proposal at the present 
stage of the measure, and doubted whe- 
ther the clause would add much to the 
credit they had earned by the construc- 
tion of that Bill. For instance, though 
the clause required that these records 
should be indexed, it said nothing about 
the manner in which it was to be done ; 
the indexing might be of a very super- 
ficial character. They ought to have 
some authentic interpretation from the 
noble and learned Lords of the meaning 
of clauses before passing them. 

Lorp ROMILLY stated that in his 
view the Bishops should be eompelled to 
send up to London only those records 
which they did not choose to go to the 
expense of indexing. 

Tue Duxe or RICHMOND said, that, 
as he understood, the intention of the 
noble and learned Lord was that Bishops 
should only send to London those docu- 
ments for which they did not care to 
incur the expense of an index, he would 
withdraw his opposition. 

O 2 
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Clause amended, and agreed to, and 
added to the Bill. 


Bill passed, and sent to the Commons. 


Master and Servant 


CHURCH SEATS BILL [H.L. ] 


A Bill to provide for the free use of seats in 
certain churches—Was presented by The Earl 
Nexson ; read 14, (No. 59.) 


TRISH RAILWAYS. 


Moved that there be laid before this House, 
Copies of any recent communications to the 
Board of Trade or any other department of Go- 
vernment from grand juries in Jreland, relating 
to proposed sales of Railways or amalgamations 
of Railway Companies ; and to ask whether the 
Government object to lay before Parliament the 
information respecting the value of Irish Railways 
obtained by Captain Tyler under the authority of 
Government.—( The Marquess of Clanricarde.) 

Motion (by leave of the House) withdrawn. 


House adjourned at a quarter past Seven 
o’clock, till To-morrow, half 
past Ten o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, 21st March, 1872. 


MINUTES. ]—Surrity—co 
—Navy Estimates, 

Pustic Bi1rs—Ordered—First Reading—Parish 
Constables Abolition * [97]; Landlord and 
Tenant (Ireland) Act, 1870, Amendment * [98}. 

Committee—Royal Parks and Gardens [17]—R P. 

Committee— Report—Justices’ Clerks (Salaries) 
(re-comm.) * [89-96]; Bank of Ireland Charter 
Amendment * [88]. 

Third Reading —(£5,411,099 38. 8d.) Consoli- 
dated Fund*, and passed. 
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RECORD OFFICE — MUTILATION OF 
DOCUMENTS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. BERESFORD HOPE asked the 
Secretary to the Treasury, Whether 
there is any truth in the report that 
documents have lately been mutilated 
in the Record Office; and, whether, if 
the report is true, he will have any ob- 
jection to lay upon the Table of the 
_ House, the Reports of the Deputy Keeper 

and Assistant Keeper of the Public 
Records relative to the same, as well as 
the award of punishment to the offender f 
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Mr. BAXTER: Sir, the Question 
asked by the hon. Gentleman, will, I 
think, be better answered if I read to 
the House a letter from the Master of 
the Rolls, which he has permitted to be 
made public— 


“ Public Record Office, Feb. 7, 1872. 

“ Sir,—I am sorry to have to inform you, for 
the information of the Lords Commissioners of 
Her Majesty’s Treasury, that, on the 10th of last 
month, one of the assistant keepers confided a 
parcel of Treasury documents of the date 1711-12 
to one of the officers of the Record Department 
under his direction, for the purpose of making a 
chronological abstract of them, and that when 
they were returned to him, it appeared that a 
large piece was torn out of nine of them. This 
was forthwith reported to me, and as soon as the 
conclusion of Term afforded me a little leisure, I 
caused a searching investigation as to the cause 
and occasion of the damage, when it appeared 
that the officer to whom the papers were entrusted 
by some great negligence caused a large quantity 
of ink to be spilled over the documents, and endea- 
voured to conceal that circumstance by removing 
the soiled portion of the papers. On the great 
penitence expressed by the officer who bas occa- 
sioned this injury, and his reiterated promise to 
amend his conduct, and as the dismissal of him 
would have occasioned utter ruin to him and his 
family, I have thought that I might take a less 
step than the removal of the officer ; and I have 
therefore cautioned him, and placed him under 
strict control, and stopped all his increments of 
salary until I shall have received a certificate that 
for two entire years preceding the date of the 
certificate his conduct has been in all respects un- 
exceptional. It occurred to me that by so doing 
1 should not only be dealing more mercifully with 
him, but that it would give him a stronger motive 
to reform his conduct than if I had stopped his 
increments unconditionally for ever. This is the 
first time, as far as I know, that any documents 
under my care, since I was appointed Master of 
the Rolls in March, 1851, have been injured or 
mutilated, and as the documents entrusted to 
me by the Lords Commissioners of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Treasury, are strictly Treasury Papers, I 
thought it my duty to communicate the cireum- 
stances to their Lordships, but I do not require 
any acknowledgment of this letter, unless their 
Lordships think fit to do so.—I am, Sir, your 
obedient servant, RoMILLY. 

“R. R. W. Lingen, Esq., C.B., &e.” 


( Wages) Bill. 


MASTER AND SERVANT (WAGES) BILL. 
QUESTION, 


Mr. PARKER asked the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, Whe- 
ther the Master and Servant (Wages) 
Bill is intended to be in any way ap- 
— to the industries of the Shetland 

slands ; and, if not, when he hopes to 
introduce a Bill that will be so appli- 
cable ? 
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Mr. BRUCE said, in reply, that the 
Bill would be applicable to the Shetland 
Islands, as well as to other portions of 
the United Kingdom. There were, how- 
ever, certain peculiar circumstances con- 
nected with those Islands which had 
made it expedient to have a separate 
and fuller inquiry into the condition of 
labour there, and until the Report on 
the subject had been received, it was not 
possible to say what steps would be 
taken. 

CIVIL SERVICE ESTIMATES. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. VERNON HARCOURT asked 
the Secretary to the Treasury, Whether 
there is any reason why the Civil Ser- 
vice Estimates should not be presented 
to the House of Commons at the same 
time as the Army and Navy Estimates ; 
and, whether an Estimate balance sheet 
might not be presented contemporane- 
ously with the Estimates, showing on 
one side the probable charges for the 
ensuing year, and on the other side the 
probable yield of the Revenue, founded 
on the basis of the existing taxes, so that 
the House of Commons, in voting the 
Estimates, might be able to judge whe- 
ther the proposed expenditure would re- 
sult in a surplus ora deficit, the taxation 
remaining the same? 

Mr. BAXTER: Sir, the reason why 
the Civil Service Estimates are presented 
to the House of Commons later than the 
Army and Navy Estimates is, that the 
earlier they are laid on the Table the 
less accurate they will be; and as the 
Treasury has not the power, with regard 
to the former, of applying, under re- 
strictions, surpluses on certain Votes to 
meet deficiencies on others, as in the 
case with the latter, it had been con- 
sidered better to wait till as near as pos- 
sible the close of the financial year. The 
Government do not think it desirable to 
place on the Table with the Estimates 
a balance-sheet of income and expendi- 
ture, because the statement of the ba- 
lance-sheet forms essentially part of the 
Financial Statement; because an Esti- 
mate of Revenue prepared in February 
would be misleading; and because ex- 
penditure ought to be estimated with 
reference to the wants of the public ser- 
vice, not to the amourt of income which 
may be supposed to be available. 

Mr. HUNT asked, Whether the Civil 
Service Estimates would be in the hands 
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of Members before the Financial State- 
ment ? 

Mr. BAXTER: I expect they will be 
circulated to-morrow, or, at all events, 
not later than Saturday. 


ARMY—GUN-COTTON AT WALTHAM 
ABBEY.—QUESTION. 


Sm HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
asked the Secretary of State for War, 
Whether, looking to the deterioration of 
property in the neighbourhood, from the 
mere belief (in consequence of the 

towmarket explosion) in the dangerous 
nature of the manufactory, and to the 
natural alarm that exists among the in- 
habitants of the town in the centre of 
which it has been established, the Go- 
vernment will reconsider their determi- 
nation to carry ona manufactory of Gun 
Cotton in the town of Waltham Abbey? 

Mr. CARDWELL: Sir, my right 
hon. and gallant Friend the Surveyor 
General of Ordnance (Sir Henry Storks) 
gave a pledgeatthe end of the last Session 
that a Committee should be appointed 
to consider the question of the storage 
and manufacture of gun-cotton. That 
Committee consisted of experienced mi- 
litary officers and eminent civil scien- 
tific men. Colonel Younghusband was 
the President of it. No one inte- 
rested in the manufacture was a mem- 
ber of it. They have reported that it 
is manufactured wet, and is in every 
stage perfectly uninflammable, and that 
no danger can possibly arise. It is not 
intended to dry it at Waltham Abbey, 
or to permit it to be there in a dry state. 
I have seen Colonel Younghusband this 
morning. He authorizes me to state 
that the vicar and another leading in- 
habitant and owner of property, who re- 
sides within 300 yards of the works, have 
informed him that no alarm is felt, and 
that property in the town never had so 
high a value. In fact, the extension of 
the works is welcomed as bringing busi- 
ness to the place. 


POST OFFICE—THE LATE POSTMASTER 
AT SWINDON.—QUESTION, 


Mr. CADOGAN asked the Postmaster 
General, If he can state why no legal 
proceedings, civil or criminal, have been 
taken against the late Postmaster at 
Swindon, who was dismissed in March 
1871 for default in his public accounts, 
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and whose sureties have been called 
upon to make good his defalcations ? 

Mr. MONSELL: Sir, in the opinion 
of the solicitor of the Department, an 
officer who, like the postmaster of Swin- 
don, has a debtor and creditor account, 
and only enters therein all moneys re- 
ceived by him on behalf of the Post 
Office, does not, by becoming a defaulter, 
commit a criminal offence within the 
meaning of the law, but is simply a 
debtor to the Department for the balance, 
and is not, therefore, liable to prosecu- 
tion. Nothing would have been gained 
by proceeding at civil law against the 
postmaster, as he had made an assign- 
ment of all his effects to his creditors. 
The estate, however, was almost worth- 
less, and the institution of civil proceed- 
ings would have probably involved a 
much larger expense than the amount of 
the debt to be recovered. 


Navy— 


ARMY RE-ORGANIZA TION—REGULAR 
AND AUXILIARY FORCES.— QUESTION. 


Mr. WHITE asked the Secretary of 
State for War, When and in what man- 
ner he proposes to ask the sanction of 
the House to be given for the three and 
a half millions required to carry out the 
scheme of the Government for uniting 
the Militia and Volunteer Forces with 
the Standing Army ? 

Mr. CARDWELL: Sir, in reply to 
my hon. Friend, I may say that I pro- 
pose to introduce a Bill, which is now in 
course of preparation, for the objects 
referred to in the Question. 


ARMY—EASTER VOLUNTEER REVIEW, 
QUESTION. 


Mr. WHITE: I wish also, Sir, to ask 
the right hon. Gentleman a Question, of 
which I have given private Notice, on a 
subject of great interest to my constitu- 
ents. It is, Whether, so far as the War 
Office is concerned, it is intended that 
the usual Volunteer Review shall take 
place on Easter Monday next at Brighton? 

Mr. CARDWELL : I am glad, Sir, 
to inform my hon. Friend that the diffi- 
culties which were in the way have been 
removed. The area at first offered was 
quite sufficient for an ordinary Volunteer 
- Review, but insufficient for those ma- 
nouvres which were proposed by the 
Chairman of the Committee of the Metro- 
politan Commanding Officers, and ap- 


Mr. Cadogan 
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proved by the War Department. But 
subsequent negotiations took place, and 
the following resolution, I am told, has 
been to-day unanimously adopted by the 
committee of Commanding Officers :— 

“That inasmuch as the Brighton Committee 
have succeeded in obtaining the whole of the site 
required by the War Office, the resolution, of the 
19th instant, be rescinded and the Easter Monday 
Field Day be held at Brighton in accordance with 
the plan proposed by His Royal Highness the 
Field Marshal Commanding in Chief, and set forth 
in Lord Northbrook’s Letter of February 14.” 


MEDICAL ACT, 1858.—QUESTION. 


Dr. LUSH asked the Vice President 
of the Council, If it is his intention, 
during the present Session, to introduce 
a Bill for the Amendment of the Medical 
Act, 1858 ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: Sir, the Mar- 
quess of Ripon and I have conferred on 
the Question of my hon. Friend. We 
are informed that most of the examining 
medical bodies in England have already 
combined by voluntary action. We are, 
therefore, of opinion that it is inad- 
visable to bring in this Session a Bill to 
amend the Medical Act of 1858. Next 
year we shall know how this combina- 
tion in England is working, and to what 
extent similar action has been taken in 
Ireland and Scotland. 


NAVY—H.M.S. “ ARIADNE.”— QUESTIONS. 


Mr. GRAVES asked the First Lord 
of the Admiralty, If he can state to the 
House whether the two officers and nine 
seamen belonging to Her Majesty’s ship 
“« Ariadne,”’ who were recently drowned 
in endeavouring to save the life of a 
shipmate, had their cork jackets on; if 
there would be any objection to lay upon 
the Table of the House any official Com- 
munications which have passed between 
the Admiralty and Rear Admiral Ryder 
in 1871-2 on the subject of supplying 
Her Majesty’s ships with cork mat- 
tresses ; and, if the Admiralty propose 
to take a new action thereon ? 

Mr. BARNETT asked, Whether the 
“« Ariadne ”’ was supplied with life boats? 

Mr. BOUVERIE asked, If any means 
were adopted on board the vessel for 
preventing accidents while lowering the 
boats — such as patent davits would 
furnish ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, he must ask the 
hon. Gentleman opposite and his right 
hon. Friend behind (Mr. Bouverie), to 
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repeat their Questions on another day, in 
order that he might be better prepared 
to answer them. With regard to the 
Question of the hon. Member for Liver- 
pool (Mr. Graves), he might state that 
while the despatches were most elo- 
quently explicit as to the splendid cou- 
rage and devotion exhibited on the 
melancholy occasion referred to, they 
were perfectly silent as regarded the 
matter the hon. Gentleman mentioned in 
his Question, and he (Mr. Goschen) was 
therefore, unable to say whether the 11 
unfortunate men had their jackets on or 
not. Cork mattresses were now being 
tried in the Detached Squadron and the 
Channel Squadron, with a view to ascer- 
tain whether they were of use for the 
purpose for which Admiral Ryder thought 
they might be tried. The experiment 
was still in progress. Later on he should 
be ready to furnish the House with all 
the information they might desire on the 
subject. 


FOREIGN OFFICE—FOREIGN SERVICE 
MESSENGERS.—QUESTION, 


Mr. MONK asked the Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs, Whe- 
ther Foreign Office Clerks were lately 
sent with Despatches to Rome and Ma- 
drid, while at least six or seven Queen’s 
Foreign Service Messengers were avail- 
able for such duty; and, if so, if he 
would state to the House why the usual 
practice of employing Queen’s Messen- 
gers has been departed from in the in- 
stances referred to? 

Viscount ENFIELD: It is quite true, 
Sir, that two clerks in the Foreign Office 
—Messrs. Stephens and Bergne—have 
lately taken despatches to Rome and 
Madrid, in place of the usual Foreign 
Office messengers. Owing to the heavy 
pressure of official work last year these 
two gentlemen did not enjoy the full 
amount of official leave to which they 
were entitled, and the indulgence occa- 
sionally extended to Foreign Office clerks 
to proceed abroad with despatches was 
this year accorded to the above-men- 
tioned gentlemen. 


COINAGE ACT, 1870—COINAGE OF 

SILVER FOR CANADA.—QUESTION. 

Cotone, TOMLINE asked Mr. Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, Whether he is 
still of the opinion recently given by him 
to the effect that the Government had 
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nothing to do with the contract for the 
coinage of silver for Canada entered into 
with a firm at Birmingham ; whether he 
is aware that under such circumstances 
the said coinage at Birmingham was an 
infringement of the prerogative of the 
Crown, and a violation of the Coinage 
Act of 1870; and, if so, whether he has 
taken any steps to enforce payment of 
the penalties imposed by the fifth section 
of that Act; and, whether it is not the 
case that all the Colonial coinages, as 
well as the coinage of Canada, have 
hitherto been executed at the Royal 
Mint, which derived an income in aid of 
its expenses from such coinages ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER, in reply, said, he must still 
adhere to his opinion that the Govern- 
ment had nothing to do with the con- 
tract which was entered into between 
Canada and a firm at Birmingham. The 
Government had sent down, as it always 
did in the case of colonial coinage, an 
officer of the Mint to overlook the coin- 
age, and see that it was properly con- 
ducted on the part of the Crown. He 
was not aware that any infraction of the 
Prerogative of the Crown or anyviolation 
of the Act of Parliament had occurred. 
The hon. Gentleman probably alluded to 
the 5th section of the Mint Act, where 
it was provided that no person should 
be permitted to coin money except at 
the Mint itself; but he had omitted to 
read the 19th section of the same Act, 
by which colonies were entirely exempted 
from the operation of the Act. As to 
the third Question of the hon. Gentle- 
man, it was a very common circumstance 
for Colonial coinage to be executed 
otherwise than at the Mint. 


THE INDIAN ARMY—FIELD OFFICERS’ 
RETIREMENT.—QUESTION. 


Coronet BARTTELOT asked the 
Under Secretary of State for India, Whe- 
there is any scheme under consideration 
to induce Field Officers of the Indian 
Army to retire; and, if such a scheme 
is under consideration, whether it con- 
templates compensating those officers 
for the loss of Colonels’ allowance, to 
which they have always looked forward. 

Mr. GRANT DUFF: In reply, Sir, 
to the hon. and gallant Gentleman’s first 
Question, I have to say that such a 
scheme is under consideration; but I 
regret that it is not in my power to 
answer the second Question. 





899 Treaty of 
POST OFFICE (TELEGRAPHS) COMPEN- 
SATIONS,—QUESTION, 


Mr. DIMSDALE asked the Post- 
master General, Whether, under Clause 
8 of the Telegraph Act, 31 and 382 Vic. 
c. 110, the claims of persons in the ser- 
vice of Railway Companies, who were 
in receipt of commission for services 
rendered to Telegraph Companies, were 
intended to be admitted as entitled to 
compensation for the loss of that com- 
mission; and, if not, whether the Go- 
vernment would now agree to the recog- 
nition of their claims? 

Mr. MONSELL: Sir, the opinions of 
the Law Officers of the Crown has been 
taken on this subject, and it has been 
decided that, with the exception of two 
cases, which are of a special character, 
the claims referred to cannot be ad- 
mitted. 


FOREIGN OFFICE—PENSIONS TO 
WIDOWS OF CONSULS.—QUESTION. 


Coroner C. LINDSAY asked the 
Under Secretary .of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether Pensions to the Wi- 
dows of Consuls which have hitherto 
been granted to them in consideration 
of the long and meritorious services of 
their husbands are no longer to be al- 
lowed, and whether the reason given by 
the Foreign Office is correct that there 
is no fund at the disposal of the Secre- 
tary of State from which a pension could 
be granted to the widow of a consul; 
and, if so, from what source are such 
pensions in future to be granted ? 

Viscount ENFIELD: Sir, ‘there is 
no special fund, nor has there been, in 
the hands of the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs out of which to grant 
pensions to the widows of Consular 
officers; but a limited number of the 
widows of Consuls have received pensions 


charged upon the Civil List. I have no 
reason to think that such pensions are 
likely to be discontinued ; but over this 


fund the Secretary of State has no 
control. 


ARMY RE-ORGANIZATION—MILITARY 
MAP OF ENGLAND.—QUESTION. 


Mr. RAIKES asked the Secretary of 
State for War, Whether among the ob- 
jects contemplated in the issue of the 
Military Map of England recently dis- 
tributed was the exhibition of the means 
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of communication in the various military 
districts ; whether some information on 
this subject is not necessary in order to 
form a just view of the reasons which 
have led to the selection of the various 
depot centres; whether he is aware that 
in one district (North Wales) the follow- 
ing lines of Railway are omitted: viz. 
the Railway from Mold to Denbigh (18 
miles), connecting the Vale of Mold with 
the Vale of Clwyd; that from Llanrwst 
to Betts-y-Coed (5 miles); that from 
Llandrillo to Penmon Pool (25 miles), 
connecting the Great Western Railway 
with the Welsh Coast; that from Bar- 
mouth to Pwllheli (32 miles), constitut- 
ing nearly the whole of the Welsh Coast 
Railway, connecting North and South 
Wales ; that from Cemmes Road to Dinas 
Mowddy (8 miles) ; and that from Glan 
Dovey Junction to Aberdovey (6 miles), 
connecting the Cambrian Railway from 
England with the Welsh Coast; and, 
whether, having regard to these omis- 
sions, he will not issue a new and 
correct Map of the district in question ? 

Mr. CARDWELL: Sir, the Railway 
Map of the Topographical department 
is on too large a scale for presentation 
to Parliament, and a smaller map was 
used for the purpose, on which the rail- 
ways most recently opened have not 
been entered. The question of railway 
communication is an important conside- 
ration, and I have directed a reduced 
copy of the corrected map to be prepared 
for circulation. 


Washington. 


TREATY OF WASHINGTON—CANADA. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. W. M. TORRENS asked the 
First Lord of the Treasury, Whether 
the Correspondence between the Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies and the 
Governor General of Canada, since the 
conclusion of the Treaty of Washington, 
with reference to the sense entertained 
by the responsible Members of the Co- 
lonial Government as to the effect of 
the same on the interests of the Domi- 
nion, will be laid upon the Table on 
the re-assembling of the House after 
Easter ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, since the 
conclusion of the Treaty of Washington 
there has been a correspondence between 
the Secretary of State and the Governor 
General of Canada. That correspond- 


ence, however, is still going forward, 
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and we are not able to produce it at 
present; but I hope we shall be in a 
condition to lay it on the Table very 
shortly after Easter. 


THE INTERNATIONAL SOCIETY—THE 
FRENCH CIRCULAR.—QUESTION. 


Mr. BAILLIE COCHRANE asked 
the First Lord of the Treasury, If he 
will lay upon the Table the Circular sent 
by the French Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs in 1871, respecting the Inter- 
national ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE : I have, Sir, 
made inquiry on this subject, and I find 
that no such despatch has been received 
at the Foreign Office; there has been 
no such communication. There was at 
one time an intimation from the French 
Government that possibly information 
might be collected by them on the sub- 
ject of the International, but no such 
information was received. 

Mr. BAILLIE COCHRANE: Am I 
to understand that no Circular was sent 
to the different Courts, and to this among 
others, by the French Government ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: No Circular cor- 
responding with the terms of the Ques- 
tion of my hon. Friend was received 
here. Whether any other formal docu- 
ment was sent here I do not know, but 
nothing was sent corresponding to the 
document he mentions. [Subsequently, 
the right hon. Gentleman added. | I un- 
derstood my hon. Friend to refer to a 
communication made to the British Go- 
vernment. I do not suppose he means a 
Circular from the French Government to 
French agents abroad ? 

Mr. BAILLIE COCHRANE: That 
is what I asked for. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I do not think I 
can be expected to know what Circulars 
the French Government have sent to 
French agents. 


RUSSIA—RUMOURED REBUILDING OF 
SEBASTOPOL.—QUESTION. 


Lorpv EUSTACE CECIL asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether it is true, as reported 
in a telegram yesterday, that the Rus- 
sian Government were about to rebuild 
the forts, barracks, and dockyards of 
Sebastopol ; and, whether the building 
of some of the forts and docks has not 
already been commenced ? 
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Viscount ENFIELD: Sir, the only 
information possessed on this subject by 
the Foreign Office is contained in an 
extract from a Russian newspaper, under 
date February 20, a translation of which 
has been sent home from Odesa by the 
Consul General there, Mr. Abbott; it 
is as follows— 

Some time since we gave a statement of the 
journal, Rousski Mir, that a Special Commission, 
consisting of several statesmen, was appointed to 
resolve the question—what is to be done with 
Sebastopol? Was it to be made a military or 
commercial post, or was it to be made a fortress 
or to be kept without fortifications? By informa- 
tion of the same paper the Commission came to 
the opinion that Sebastopol should be both a mili- 
tary and commercial port, and form a separate 
town with a Governor, intrusted to a Naval Officer 
of the rank of Admiral. The whole naval con- 
structions of the Black Sea fleet to remain as be- 
fore at Nicolaieff. Sebastopol will not be made a 
fortress. For the defence of the town from an 
unexpected assault and attack it is proposed to 
build several temporary fortifications at the en- 
trance of the bay, and also at Eupatoria and 
Balaclava. It is said that there are proposals to 
make Sebastopol a free port.” 


UNJUST WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. GRIEVE asked the President of 
the Board of Trade, If it is his intention 
this Session to introduce a Bill to amend 
the Laws relating to unjust Weights and 
Measures, which he had to abandon last 
Session for want of time to carry it 
through ? 

Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE, 
in reply, said, the hon. Member was 
under a misapprehension in supposing 
that any Bill on the subject of weights 
and measures was introduced last Ses- 
sion. No such Bill was introduced. A 
Bill was to a considerable extent pre- 
pared; but it was a Bill of a detailed 
character, which might occupy a con- 
siderable time; and, therefore, he was 
not yet in a position to say whether it 
was possible to introduce it during the 
present Session. He hoped it might be 
possible. 


PARLIAMENT—PRIVATE BILL LEGIS- 
LATION.—QUESTION. 


Mr. PRICE asked the Chairman of 
Committees, Whether, as his scheme for 
the reform of Private Bill legislation 
was only sent to Members that morning, 
he would consent to postpone further 
pomonren on his Resolutions till after 

aster ? 
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Mr. DODSON said, the, heads of a 
scheme which were circulated that morn- 
ing contained, with one, and that a very 
minor, exception, no point which was not 
mentioned in his statement a week ago. 
With regard to the request for postpone- 
ment, the adjourned debate was now an 
Order of the House, and was, therefore, 
entirely in the hands of the House. So 
far as he was personally concerned, he 
considered himself as being pledged to 
many hon. Members who took an in- 
terest in the question to do his best to 
bring it on to-morrow. No progress 
could, he thought, be made in reference 
to the subject until after further discus- 
sion. He at the same time fully appre- 
ciated the importance of the interests in- 
volved in private legislation, and he was 
desirous that no precipitate conclusion 
should be arrived at. What he hoped 
the House would do was to discuss the 
Resolutions to-morrow, and consent to 
come to a decision on the first of them. 
Should that be done, and the feeling of 
the House be then expressed in favour 
of allowing further time for the con- 
sideration of the other Resolutions, he 
should offer no opposition to their being 
postponed until after Easter. 


NAVAL ADMINISTRATION—THE 
ADMIRALTY, 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, he must appeal 
to the hon. Baronet the Member for 
Portsmouth (Sir James Elphinstone) not 
to proceed with the Motion of which he 
had given Notice on this subject, as there 
would be ample opportunity for discus- 
sion on Vote 3 on the Navy Estimates, 
which would be taken at the beginning 
of an evening. 

Sir JAMES ELPHINSTONE said, 
he could not consent to postpone his 
Motion, believing that that was the 
proper time to bring it forward. 


ADMIRALTY ORGANIZATION—CASE OF 
MR. REED. 
PERSONAL EXPLANATION. 

Mr. HUNT said, he wished to call 
the attention of the House to some re- 
marks which had been made on Monday 
night by the right hon. Member for 


Pontefract (Mr. Childers), when speak- 
ing on the Motion of his right hon. 
Friend the Member for Tyrone (Mr. 
Corry). The right hon. Gentleman al- 
luded to a transaction connected with 
the application of the Admiralty to the 
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Treasury in the case of Mr. Reed, and 
~_ reported to have spoken as fol- 
ows :— 


“When Mr. Reed resigned towards the end of 
July, the Board was very frightened, and passed 
a Minute at once, to the effect that a letter should 
be written to the Treasury requesting that a 
considerable sum of money should be given to 
him. Upon this, to use his own words, Mr. 
Reed said—‘I foresaw, and said that the Trea- 
sury might object, and that for this and other 
reasons I would prefer to leave and go forward 
with my candidature. The Controller then told 
me that the First Lord of the Admiralty had 
seen the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and that 
no objection would be made, Upon that assur- 
ance I acted, and but for that I should most 
certainly not have remained at the Admiralty 
and relinquished my Parliamentary prospects.’ 
There is also on record a Minute by the Con- 
troller, saying that he told Mr. Reed nothing 
but what he was authorized by the Board to tell, 
and that Mr, Reed was fully justified in be- 
lieving that the matter was settled and the ar- 
rangement finally made. Accordingly, on the Sth 
of August, 1868, a letter was written to the Trea- 
sury, to say that the Board of Admiralty thought 
Mr. Reed had established his claim, and to request 
that the sum of £5,000 should be paid to him. I 
do not know what part my right hon. Friend had 
in all this; but Mr. Reed, at any rate, was satis- 
fied with the assurances given to him. Well, the 
thing went on ; all August passed, all September 
passed, all October passed, but at the end of 
October, however, just before the General Elec- 
tion, he received a letter from the Treasury say- 
ing that their Lordships had considered the ques- 
tion, and must decline to allow the money.” 


The right hon. Gentleman went on to 
say— 

“ About three months after the money had 
been clearly promised to Mr. Reed, that gentleman 
was told that the money could not be allowed, and 
it is not to be wondered at that he considered 
himself “ jockeyed.”—[3 Hansard, cex. 173.] 
Now, he thought the impression which 
would be left on the mind of anyone 
who had heard or read the right hon. 
Gentlemen’s speech would be that he 
(Mr. Hunt) had promised his right hon. 
Friend the Member for Tyrone that he 
would consent that a gratuity should be 
paid to Mr. Reed, and that afterwards, 
on ah official communication being made 
to the Treasury, he declined. He did 
not mean to say the right hon. Gentle- 
man did suggest that; but the quota- 
tion which he had read would naturally 
leave that impression. He had the 
clearest possible recollection of the ap- 
erscege which had been made to him 

y his right hon. Friend the Member 
for Tyrone on behalf of Mr. Reed. That 
application was that Mr. Reed should 
receive a sum of £5,000 in respect of 
certain inventions which he had placed 
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at the disposal of the Admiralty. There 
was no ambiguity in the way in which 
he received the application. He told 
his right hon. Friend in the most posi- 
tive terms that he objected to a gratuity 
being paid to Mr. Reed, giving as a 
reason that he thought Mr. Reed had 
been compensated for those inventions, 
which he had placed absolutely at the 
disposal of the Admiralty, by being ap- 

inted to a lucrative position in that 
Trapiehinent He added that, taking 
into account Mr. Reed’s services to the 
country, he should be willing to receive 
afterwards an application for an increase 
of his salary; but he positively refused 
to grant the gratuity. His right hon. 
Friend the Member for Tyrone asked 
him on a subsequent occasion to re-con- 
sider the matter, and he did so, adher- 
ing, however, to his original resolution. 
He could not conceive, therefore, how 
the Controller could have told Mr. Reed 
that he had assented to the granting of 
the application. 

Mr. CORRY said, he desired to add 
a few words to what had been said by 
his right hon. Friend. He did not rise 
on Monday night to make any remark on 
what had fallen from the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Pontefract 
(Mr. Childers), because, not having the 
circumstances fresh on his memory, he 
wished to ascertain with accuracy the 
real facts of the case. He afterwards 
asked the First Lord of the Admiralty 
to allow him to call to see the Papers 
necessary to refresh his memory, with 
which request he kindly complied. He 
accordingly called at the Admiralty 
the following day, and saw a précis of 
the Papers. He found that on De- 
cember 13, 1866, Sir Spencer Robin- 
son forwarded an application from Mr. 
Reed asking for remuneration for de- 
signs and inventions, increase of salary, 
and whether he would be entitled to 
superannuation under the existing Act 
of Parliament, he not having been called 
on to pass a Civil Service examination. 
On December 27 there was a Board 
Minute in the First Lord’s, his right 
hon. Friend the Member for Droitwich’s 
(Sir John Pakington’s) handwriting, de- 
clining to entertain his claim to compen- 
sation, but recognizing his claim to in- 
crease of salary, and entirely concurring 
in the justice of putting an end to any 
doubt whether or not he was to be en- 
titled to superannuation, and under- 
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ing to recommend an increase of his 
salary from £1,000 to £1,200 a-year, and 
that his superannuation should be on 
the highest scale allowable under the 
Act. Orders were given by the same 
Minute to apply to the Treasury accord- 
ingly. On the 7th of January, 1867, there 
was a letter from the Treasury sanction- 
ing the increase of salary, and stating 
their readiness, when Mr. Reed should 
retire from the public service, to give full 
consideration to any representation which 
might be made recommending him for 
special pension. On the 9th of January, 
1867, there was a Board Minute direct- 
ing the solicitor to prepare a case for the 
Law Officers, as to Mr. Reed’s claim in 
law for compensation for designs and 
inventions. On the 2ist of January, 
1867, the Law Officers advised that the 
Admiralty could not recognize any such 
claim. 

Mr. GILPIN rose to Order. He 
wished to ask whether, when there was 
no Business before the House, the right 
hon. Gentleman was in Order in making 
a statement which might cause other 
hon. Members to make a counter state- 
ment? 

Mr. SPEAKER: I understand this 
to be a personal explanation, affecting 
the conduct not only of Members of this 
House but of others who have been in 
the public service. Great indulgence 
ought, under such circumstances, to be 
shown by the House. 

Mr. CORRY said, he had gone over 
the preliminary part of his explanation, 
and he would now briefly refer to the 
charge of his right hon. Friend the 
Member for Pontefract. Mr. Reed re- 
newed his application on the Ist of 
February, 1867, and on the 7th there 
was a Minute of the Board to the effect 
that it should receive careful considera- 
tion. Soon after his right hon. Friend 
the Member for Droitwich (Sir John 
Pakington) was appointed ‘to the War 
Office and was succeeded by himself. 
His attention had not been called to the 
subject till August, 1868. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Ponte- 
fract had said that this case was an 
illustration of the way of doing business 
at the Admiralty under the old system ; 
but the matter had nothing to do with 
the current business of the office. On 
the late Chancellor of the Exchequer 
(Mr. Hunt) positively refusing to enter- 
tain the question, the matter dropped. 
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Mr. Reed subsequently pressed his claim 
very strongly, and he (Mr. Corry) was 
averse to losing his services, and again 
urged Mr. Reed’s claims on the Trea- 
sury ; but that was in no way connected, 
as had been insinuated, with the candi- 
dature of Mr. Reed for the borough of 
Pembroke. On renewing the application 
he received a decided refusal, and he 
(Mr. Corry) was at a loss to understand 
how Sir Spencer Robinson could have 
imagined that he had ever obtained the 
consent of the Treasury. All he could 
say for himself was that nothing could 
be more loyal than his own conduct in 
the whole matter. He had a personal 
interview with his right hon. Friend the 
First Lord of the Treasury (Mr. Disraeli), 
as well as with his right hon. Friend the 
Member for North Northamptonshire 
(Mr. Hunt), and they discussed the ques- 
tion together, and he could do no more. 
Mr. CHILDERS responded willingly 
to the appeal made to him by the two 
right hon. Gentlemen. He had never 
had the faintest intention of imputing to 
either of them the smallest breach of 
honour, or of saying that they had done 
anything discreditable in the slightest 
degree. If he had dreamt of doing so 
he would of course have given them full 
Notice. All he did, after the right hon. 
Member for Tyrone (Mr. Corry) had 
made some remarks as to the changes 
made at the Admiralty, and the conse- 
quent confusion and misunderstandings 
which had resulted, was simply to give 
a recent instance which had under the 
old system occasioned great perplexity, 
and which had entirely arisen from want 
of union and harmony. Mr. Reed ap- 
plied for a certain sum of money in 
January or February, 1867, and for 15 
months no notice was taken of his ap- 
plication. Another application was made, 
and no notice was taken of that for three 
months. Mr. Reed then resigned office, 
and became a candidate for the borough 
of Pembroke. The Board then were 
alarmed and voted Mr. Reed a sum of 
money, and his reply was—‘‘ How can 
I know that the Treasury will give 
me the money?” He was assured by 
the Controller that the First Lord of 
the Admiralty had seen the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, and that the latter 
had given his consent. On the strength 
of that assurance he withdrew his can- 
didature, and returned to his office. 
Three months after, when it was too 


Mr. Corry 
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late for him to stand for Pembroke, he 
was told that he could not have the 
money. Who made the mistake, he 
(Mr. Childers) did not know ; butit ex- 
asperated Mr. Reed, and was most in- 
jurious to the public service, and did 
ittle credit to the idea of harmony 
claimed for Board action. But of course 
his two right hon. Friends had never 
dreamt of cajoling Mr. Reed, and he 
hoped that his assurance that he never 
intended to convey such an impression 
would be satisfactory to them. 


SUPPLY. 
Order for Committee read. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 


NAVY ESTIMATES—NAVAL ADMINIS- 
TRATION.—THE ADMIRALTY. 


Sir JAMES ELPHINSTONE rose to 
call attention to the naval administra- 
tion of Her Majesty’s Government and 
the proposed changes in the constitution 
of the Board of Admiralty rendered ne- 
cessary by the policy pursued, and to 
move— 


“ That while a clear and comprehensive scheme 
of Naval Administration will meet with the sup- 
port of this House, any plan which does not finally 
settle the future conduct of Naval affairs on a firm 
and intelligent footing, will fail to meet the cir- 
cumstances which have arisen from the faulty 
legislation which now calls for such extensive 
alterations.” 


The hon. and gallant Member said, the 
House had been precluded from discuss- 
ing this question hitherto by the un- 
fortunate absence of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Poniefract (Mr. 
Childers) and now that he had returned, 
this seemed a fitting occasion for taking 
a review of his policy. He, therefore, 
begged to review, as briefly as possible, 
the parts of his policyin which he thought 
he had signally failed. He must go back 
to the period when he (Sir James Elphin- 
stone) first entered Parliament—namely, 
in 1857. Previous to that time Sir 
James Graham had made great changes 
in the constitution of the Admiralty. 
He had done away with the Navy Board, 
with the Victualling Board, and the 
Schoolof Naval Architecture, which latter 
he afterwards admitted he would not 
have abolished had he possessed the in- 
formation which he had since acquired 
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on the subject. In 1857 in was the opi- 
nion of all seafaring men that events of 
the greatest importance to the naval ser- 
vice were looming in the distance. They 
were only beginning to lengthen ships 
of war by seven or ten feet; the prin- 
ciple of the screw, as applied to men-of- 
war, was in its infancy, and the idea of 

lating ships with iron had but partially 

een entertained. Men of scientific at- 
tainments were of opinion that the size 
and weight of ordnance should keep pace 
with the size of ships, and it was ge- 
nerally felt that it would require an 
amended organization of the Admiralty 
for the purpose of meeting the extensive 
changes that were likely to be made. In 
1861 he brought forward a series of Re- 
solutions drawn up by a committee of 
naval officers of the highest rank, and it 
was with reference to these Resolutions 
that the right hon. Gentleman the late 
First Lord of the Admiralty had stated 
that he had given his support at various 
times in the changes he had inaugurated 
at the Admiralty. The Resolutions were 
as follows :— 


“1, That the mismanagement of naval affairs 
is due to the inefficiency of the present means of 
naval administration. 

“*2,. That no efficient administration can be 
hoped for without direct personal responsibility. 

“3. That to obtain direct personal responsi- 
bility, it is essential to abolish the Board of Ad- 
miralty, and to substitute for it a Minister of Ma- 
rine, with a Secretary in the House. 

“4, That the Minister of Marine shall be di- 
rectly responsible to this House for the conduct 
and management of naval administration, 

“5, That ho shall be assisted by a council of 
not less than four naval officers, whose opinion he 
may consult, but to whom he is not bound to 
defer. 

“6, That the members of the council be ap- 
pointed for five years. 

“7, That each department of the navy shall 
have a known and acknowledged head, appointed 
also for five years. 

“8, That the heads of departments shall be di- 
rectly responsible to the Minister of Marine, and 
that he shali be responsible to the country that 
efficient men fill them. 

“9. That all promotions and appointments be 
the act of the Minister of Marine in council, sub- 
mitted to him through the proper heads of de- 
— but for which he is personally respon- 
sible. 

“10. That all naval commanders-in-chief be 
empowered to manage, and be responsible for, all 
questions of detail relating to their command. 

‘11. That the following departments are, in 
the opinion of this House, of sufficient importance 
to require the special superintendence of separate 
heads :—The discipline and training of the Navy, 
and general superintendence of the fleet in com- 
mission, and the submission of the appointment 
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and promotion of officers; the manning of the 
fleet ; the construction of the Navy ; the victualling 
of the Navy; the paying of the Navy; the con- 
troller of the coastguard ; the Royal Marines ; 
the medical department ; pensions and rewards ; 
the store department ; the department of works ; 
the hydrographer ; the transport service.” 


These Resolutions were laid before the 
House at the end of 1861, and most 
favourable articles were written with re- 
gard to them by the leading journals of 
the day. In 1869 the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Pontefract brought 
forward his scheme, and, so far from 
agreeing with him as to its propriety, 
he told him it was sure to break down. 
On the 8th of March, 1869, when the 
right hon. Member for Pontefract (Mr. 
Childers) introduced his Estimates, and 
explained the changes he proposed to 
effect at the Admiralty, he had warned 
him of the difficulties he would encoun- 
ter, and pointed out the quarter from 
which the danger was likely to arise. 
He said— 


“ The objection he took to his right hon. 
Friend’s arrangement was that it must break 
down ; the whole construction of the Navy was 
to lie between the Controller of the Navy and the 
First Lord. With all deference to his right hon. 
Friend, he was not a shipbuilder; and with all 
deference to the Controller, he had built some 
very bad ships. Ifthe whole construction of the 
Navy was to rest between these two authorities, 
the country would be in a dangerous position. At 
that moment he believed the pressure on the 
Admiralty was greater than it was during the 
Crimean War. Changes and reductions had beer 
made in the storekeeper’s department, which had 
been presided over by a man of the highest posi- 
tion and greatest ability, but was now left without 
a head; and how it was to be carried on he did 
not know. The whole superintendence of the 
machinery department, on which the locomotion 
of the Fleet depended, had been thrown on the 
shoulders of Mr. Andrew Murray, aman of great 
ability, but who also had the superintendence of 
the dockyards, on a miserable pittance that would 
not be offered to or accepted by the foreman of a 
private yard. He looked forward to a breakdown, 
and was convinced the alterations at the Admiralty 
could not stand.”—[3 Hansard, exciv. 914.] 


This was in March, 1869, and whether 
he was right or wrong in that predic- 
tion the House would judge. Shortly 
after that, the First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty hoisted the Lord High Ad- 
miral’s flag in the Channel Fleet, and 
from that unfortunate period dated the 
difficulties and dissensions which arose 
in his office. That was a most dangerous 
and extraordinary act, not justified by 
any previous practice in the Navy, re- 
sembling more the acts of the French 
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Directory than the Constitutional Go- 
vernment of this country. The Fleet 
went to sea, and the result had been one 
of the greatest disasters, which had not 
been sufficiently animadverted upon. 
Then came the changes in the adminis- 
tration of the Admiralty, the reduction 
of the working power of the Department, 
the retirement of many of the best offi- 
cers of the service, the breaking up of 
the dockyard men—a body of artificers 
who were a credit to the country, and 
formed a most valuable auxiliary force 
for the defence of the outports, and whose 
place had never been adequately sup- 
plied. Then the stokers in the Navy—a 
most valuable class of skilled workmen— 
were discharged, and the result had been 
a great waste of coal in the Navy, 
through the inefficiency of the men put 
in their place. When it was known 
that by good stoking a saving of 2,000 
tons of coal might be effected on the 
voyage of three ships to India, he need 
not point out that the action of the right 
hon. Gentleman in this respect had been 
most improvident. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman had proceeded to abolish the heads 
of the Victualling department, and it had 
been asked by a noble Lord—‘‘ What 
is the use of a Master Attendant?” 
a question about as reasonable as it 
would be to inquire, what is the use of a 
spoon? And in regard to naval hospitals, 
the universal opinion of naval officers was 
that the discipline of an hospital was 
much better maintained by having at its 
head a naval man, than when it was en- 
tirely under the charge of the surgeon. 
Well, the right hon. Gentleman had also 
sold numbers of. our ships; but as that 
subject had been already discussed, he 
would not occupy the attention of the 
House over it. About this time a trans- 
action was effected which was certainly 
a most improvident one; indeed, had a 
Committee been appointed to inquire 
into the subject it would have been 
proved to be of a very questionable na- 
ture. He did not conceive that his right 
hon. Friend had the slightest knowledge 
of the transaction ; and he was confirmed 
in that by the answer given to the hon. 
Member for Windsor (Mr. Eykyn) who, 
it appeared, was retained by the Govern- 
ment to ask Questions to enable them to 
get out of scrapes. 


know whether the same opinion was now 
entertained that was given on the 10th 
of August, 1870. The next matter he 
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would mention was the sale of Deptford 
Dockyard, which was sold to an agent 
connected with persons employed by the 
Government, at a time when property 
was much depreciated; and the result 
was, he made £25,000 by his bargain. 
Had the Committee moved for by the 
hon. Member for Salford (Mr. Cawley) 
been granted, he believed the connection 
of the purchaser with persons in the ser- 
vice of the Government would have been 
shown clearly. Further, there was an 
abuse in the system of contracts which 
was derogatory to the character of this 
House. Oontracts were given to part- 
ners of hon. Members, and the prac- 
tice was defended on the ground that a 
partner in his individual capacity might 
enter into arrangements the profits of 
which the firm did not share. This was 
a splitting of hairs inconsistent with the 
character of the Government of this 
country, and of the high character of Par- 
liament ; and if the practice were con- 
tinued he would bring the subject before 
the House by a direct Motion. Well, 
then there was the notorious blunder in 
regard to the coal supplied to the Navy. 
There was substituted for the Wesh coal 
formerly supplied to the Navy a mixture 
of anthracite and bituminous coal, which 
produced an enormous amount of smoke. 
In order to burn it the old furnaces of 
the Navy had to be altered, and experi- 
ments of all descriptions were tried. A 
noble Duke (the Duke of Somerset) 
who had presided over the Admiralty 
with much success, made a speech in 
‘another place” last week on the sub- 
ject of this change, in which he spoke 
even more strongly than would be im- 
plied from the following report :— 


“The Duke of Somerset said that when he was 
at the Admiralty frequent applications were made 
on behalf of the coal-owners of the North to get 
the Admiralty to use more and more of the North- 
country coal; but the language he had always 
held on the subject was, that as long as the inte- 
rests of the Navy were best served by the use of 
the Welsh coal he should continue to use it. 
Since then, however, a sort of compromise ap- 
peared to have been arrived at to satisfy the 
Northern constituencies by employing a mixture 
of Welsh and North-country coal. The result 
was that if they went out in one of Her Majesty’s 
ships they would be almost smothered with smoke; 
and if they complained, the officer in charge would 
say—‘ Never mind ; we shall soon get down to the 
‘ood coal ; the worst is all at the top.’ Experience 
showed that the Welsh coal was the best for the 
Navy. It was stated to be apt to deteriorate in 
the tropics. Well, Lord Dudley once observed 
that morality would not keep very sweet in those 
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warm climates, and he was not sure that they 
eould entirely rely on all the reports received 
from those latitudes. But he believed that naval 
officers all over the world, if fairly appealed to, 
would say—‘ Give us Welsh coal, and no mixture 
whatever,’ On every ground he thought the 
Admiralty ought to return to the use of the 
Welsh coal for the Navy.”—[3 Hansard, cox. 13.] 


He could speak from his own observation 
in regard to Welsh coal in the tropics. 
Wherever it was properly housed in 
sheds it retained its good qualities for a 
considerable time, in fact for a longer 
period than coal generally remained un- 
used; but if it were piled in immense 
stacks, as it was in various parts of 
India, and at the bottom of the volcanic 
cliffs at Aden, with a prevailing tem- 
perature of 120 to 140 degrees in the 
sun, he could easily understand that 
the volatile gases would escape and 
the quality of the coal be deteriorated. 
Instead of involving the country in 
the cost of these experiments, and pro- 
longing a state of things distasteful 
to the officers and men of the Navy, 
because it ruined the paint and in- 
terfered with the cleanliness of their 
ships, besides spoiling their clothes, the 
First Lord of the Admiralty need only 
have gone to the Geological Museum in 
Jermyn Street, or consulted Dr. Percy, 
an officer of this House, to have ascer- 
tained the component parts and quality 
of every description of coal, and he 
might thus have obviated the neces- 
sity of sending out expensive expedi- 
tions in charge of the man who had 
recommended this change, and whose 
conduct was also open to grave reflection. 
As to the so-called mixture, he could 
understand the mixing of many things— 
brandy and water, for instance; but he 
could not understand the mixing of coal. 
The very process must involve breaking 
up the greater part of the mixture into 
small—unless it consisted, as it gene- 
rally did, of putting a certain quantity 
of North-country coal on the top of a 
quantity of Welsh coal ; so that one half 
of the day a ship would be burning 
smokeless coal and the other half coal 
which was offensive and injurious. The 
smoke, too, involved serious risk, for the 
other day, at Devonport, he saw a trial of 
the Swiftswre which gave out so much 
black smoke that her funnel and mast- 
head were obscured, and it occurred to 
him that if the Admiral had wished to re- 
call her he could only have done so by 
telegraphing to the Lizard, where she 
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might not have seen the signal, so that 
she might have reached Lisbon before 
she could have been recalled. There 
was an instance in which one of our 
ships was all but run over in the per- 
formance of naval evolutions, because 
her position was obscured by the smoke 
from the bituminous coal she was burn- 
ing. Next he would allude to the fine 
imposed upon Messrs. Baxter and Co. 
for not being able to fulfil a contract—a 
matter of which he had not heard untila 
Question on the subject was put on the 
Paper. He was much struck with the 
answer of the First Lord, which showed 
that there had been laxity in Admiralty 
contracts; and, as the Liberal party 
had governed the country for nearly 40 
years, this irregularity must be mainly 
due to their policy. The First Lord 
stated that on the completion of the 
contract Messrs. Baxter applied for the 
remission of the whole penalty, on the 
score of the difficulty in which they 
were placed by the inferior quality of the 
previous year’s crop of flax. It occurred 
to him on hearing this that a highly 
respectable firm had deliberately entered 
into a contract to supply certain goods 
without having in their possession the 
means of performing the contract. That 
showed that it must have been the prac- 
tice of firms to tender in this way; and 
the manner in which the fine was paid 
also showed an extraordinary degree of 
laxity in the conduct of affairs. Instead 
of the fine being paid when it was levied 
by a check, so that the sum could ap- 
pear in the Accountant General’s books, 
as money received, the fine was deducted 
from the amount of another contract, so 
that the names of the parties were con- 
cealed. The sale of Deptford Dockyard, 
the abuse of contract by partners of 
Members of Parliament, the coal contract, 
and the payment of the penalty imposed 
upon Messrs. Baxter and Oo., were 
transactions which the House was justi- 
fied in probing to the bottom. Private 
Members ought to be extremely cautious 
in dealing with these reports, and they 
ought not to be senuie’ if they some- 
times discovered a mare’s nest. In- 
deed, when it was considered that the 
whole force of the Government was op- 
posed to private Members, it was a 
wonder they were so often successful. 
There was an enormous sale of valuable 
stores, which was rendered necessary in 
order to enable the Government to carry 
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out the fictitious plan of economy they 
had announced in their programme. 
He intended to move for a Return of 
the catalogues of these sales during 
the last three years, and of the sums 
of money received therefrom, and he 
trusted the right hon. Gentleman the 
First Lord of the Admiralty would offer 
no opposition to the Motion. It had 
been stated that capstans which had 
cost about £70 to make were sold for 
£10. Now, there was many a fishing 
town and village extremely anxious to 
possess a capstan, and when the Govern- 
ment were selling capstans, they might 
have made an offer to such towns and 
villages of an engine which would be of 
the greatest value to them for saving 
both life and property. Blocks and dead 
eyes were sold by the ton, and timber 
and other public property sold at ruinous 
loss, only to be replaced at greater cost. 
The confusion at the Admiralty became 
more and more intensified and the un- 
fortunate personal differences so feel- 
ingly alluded to by the hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Montrose (Mr. Baxter) 
increased. With regard to the Captain, 
there could be no doubt that she had 
been received into Her Majesty’s ser- 
vice drawing above two feet more than 
her specification; and he never could 
understand how, she was permitted to 
go out of harbour until she was brought 
to her proper draught of water. Before 
the loss occurred there was conclusive 
proof that she was unsafe ; but, owing to 
the confusion which prevailed, there was 
no power of conveying information on 
such a point from one department to 
another. He trusted we should see no 
more Captains. This was a question of 
administration, and not a personal matter 
in any way; and he hoped, therefore, 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Fontefract (Mr. Childers) would not 
apply to himself personally any of the 
observations and criticisms of his Ad- 
ministration he had thought it his duty 
to make. In the spring of last year 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for the City of London (Mr. Goschen) 
succeeded to the post of First Lord 
of the Admiralty, and shortly after- 
wards the loss of the Megera occurred. 
Considering the reports the right hon. 
Gentleman had before him it was as- 
tonishing that he should have insisted 
on sending that vessel to sea with- 
out first recalling her to harbour, dis- 
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charging her cargo, and having her 
Sac y examined. Hon. Friends of 
his who asked Questions on this subject 
were snubbed and received answers 
which, in his opinion, the inexperience 
of the right hon. Gentleman ought not 
to have allowed him to have made. 
Shortly after the loss of the Megera Her 
Majesty’s ship Agincourt, owing to an 
error in pilotage, was run upon a rock, 
Such a mistake might occur through 
an error in the eyesight of any man, and 
it ought to be remembered that the 
officer who committed this particular 
blunder had borne an irreproachable 
character throughout a long and honour- 
able career. When the Agincourt went 
aground seamanship was called into 
play, and it became evident that the 
officers and men of the Navy were still 
what they used to be and what he 
trusted they would ever continue to be. 
The rescue of that ship from her peril- 
ous position he held to be one of the 
great triumphs of British seamanship, 
and the right hon. Gentleman, instead 
of degrading the officers, would have 
been justified in saying to Admiral Wel- 
lesley—‘‘The mistake made in the 
grounding of that ship was fully and 
entirely condoned by the seamanship 
displayed in her rescue.’ It had been 
said that Admiral Wellesley deserved 
the punishment he received—for it was 
a punishment—in consequence of his 
technical responsibility. In point of 
fact, Admiral Wellesley had no more to 
do with the stranding of the ship than 
he himself had; but, nevertheless, he 
was, by all the laws of naval administra- 
tion, technically responsible. The right 
hon. Gentleman accordingly degraded 
him from his command, ordered him to 
haul his flag down, and also punished 
and degraded five or six other officers 
of as high character as any in the service. 
Technical responsibility was strained to 
the utmost in the case of Admiral 
Wellesley; but what became of the 
Parliamentary responsibility attaching 
to the First Lords of the Admiralty with 
respect to the loss of the Captain and 
of the Megara? It would not do to as- 
semble a Royal Commission to white- 
wash the First Lord and Her Majesty’s 
Government, while it criticized and cen- 
sured the conduct of every minor officer 
down to the unfortunate carpenter of 
the ship. A great deal had been said 
about Parliamentary responsibility ; but 
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when a disaster occurred a lawyer was 
sent for to write a Report blaming every- 
body except those on whom the Parlia- 
mentary responsibility rested. He was 
alluding now to the Minute of his right 
hon. Friend opposite. [Mr. CurpErs 
said he wrote every word of that Report 
himself. ] He would, after that explana- 
tion, withdraw the remark ; but he was 
extremely sorry that the right hon. 
Gentleman should admit the authorship 
of such a document. The effect of the 
right hon. Gentleman’s changes had 
been to overwork the officials at the Ad- 
miralty, and on this point he would cite 
the evidence given by Sir Sidney Dacres 
before the Megera Commission. Sir 
Sidney, as far as he himself was con- 
cerned, did not complain of being over- 
worked ; but he did complain very much 
of over-responsibility, saying it was too 
great responsibility for any naval man to 
have the charge of the whole of our fleets 
and everything belonging to them. He 
thought Sir Sidney Dacres had been 
most wrongfully dealt with in respect to 
the Megera. The fault as to that matter 
lay with Her Majesty’s Ministers, be- 
cause they did not provide the Navy 
with sufficient ships to discharge the 
duties imposed on it. He saw 15 years 
ago that difficulties would arise with 
reference to iron shipbuilding; and he 
therefore, on two occasions, recommended 
that a Standing Committee, consisting of 
two or three men of the greatest ability, 
should be appointed for the purpose of 
guiding the Admiralty and the Controller 
on those mathematical problems which 
it was necessary to work out with refer- 
ence to the adaptation of iron to ship- 
building, and he regretted that his sug- 
gestion had not been carried out. In- 
stead of that they had assembled a large 
Committee, containing some philosophers 
and a number of naval men belonging 
to the Staff of the Admiralty, and con- 
trolled by the Admiralty. Instead of 
calculating the stability of our ships by 
mathematical and hydrostatical deduc- 
tion, they were sent to sea at the hazard of 
the lives of their crews, merely to prove 
whether they could sink or swim. That 
he called a very lubberly proceeding. 
Five or six years ago the House autho- 
rized the iron plating of five line-of- 
battle ships. One of them, the Prince 
Consort, had been brought into dock in 
avery bad condition. The First Lord 
of the Admiralty was extremely aston- 
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ished to hear his hon. and gallant Friend 
the Member for Stamford (Sir John 
Hay) say that the repairs of that ship 
would cost £60,000. He (Sir James 
Elphinstone) thought the repairs would 
cost more than £60,000, and the place of 
these ships must now be supplied. The 
right hon. Gentleman on Monday last vir- 
tually gave up those alterations at the Ad- 
miralty which had produced such serious 
consequences. He (Sir James Elphin- 
stone) hoped there would be no more 
tinkering at the Admiralty. If they 
were to make alterations, let them do so 
after due consideration. Before altera- 
tions were made, let men of the highest 
scientific and professional attainments 
be consulted. Aboveall things, let not the 
Admiralty overwork their officers. An 
overworked department was always on 
the verge of disaster. The Admiralty 
were now exacting from their officers 
more work than the human frame could 
endure. The hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man concluded by moving the Resolution 
of which he had given Notice. 

Mr. G. BENTINCK, in seconding 
the Amendment, said, he endorsed every 
word that had fallen from his hon. and 
gallant Friend; but he was sure that 
his hon. and gallant Friend would for- 
give him when he said that in his critic- 
ism of the late Board and the present 
Board of Admiralty, it appeared to him 
that he had omitted what was perhaps 
the most important criticism that ought 
to be made on that subject. The point 
was this—that all the alterations, modi- 
fications, or improvements which might 
be tried at the Board of Admiralty would 
be so much labour wasted until one in- 
dispensable change was made and a 
sailor was put at the head of the De- 
partment. In the remarks which he 
was about to make he did not wish to 
disparage in any way the right hon. 
Gentleman who now held the office of 
First Lord, or those who had gone be- 
fore him. They were all men of great 
ability and high powers of mind; but 
be their ability what it might, he main- 
tained that no civilian was competent to 
conduct with efficiency or to the advan- 
tage of the country the affairs of the 
Board of Admiralty. Was there any 
precedent for putting at the head of a 
great undertaking a man who knew no- 
thing on earth of the matters with which 
he had to deal? That was the case of 
a civilian Lord at the head of the Admi- 
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ralty. The hon. Member for Hastings 
(Mr. T. Brassey) pointed out the other 
night with great clearness the manner 
in which large private establishments 
conducted their business by placing at 
the head of the different departments 
men who knew their duty, and were 
conversant with the matters with which 
they had to deal; but he had no recol- 
lection that the hon.Gentleman had said 
a single word in fayour of putting at the 
head of the Admiralty a man who knew 
nothing of the business. The hon. Mem- 
ber for the Tower Hamlets (Mr. Samuda) 
compared the Board of Admiralty to a 
Judge and jury, the First Lord being the 
Judge, and the Boardthe jury. But he 
wished to remind the hon. Member that a 
Judge was a lawyer who understood his 
business, and knew what he was talking 
about when dealing with theevidence and 
pointing out to the jury the course they 
ought to take. But what was the posi- 
tion of a civilian at the head of the 
Admiralty ? Was he able to point out 
to naval officers the course which they 
ought to pursue ? 

Mr. SAMUDA explained that what he 
intended to convey was exactly the re- 
verse; it was that the First Lord of the 
Admiralty could act properly only when 
he received instructions from the heads of 
the departments. 

Mr. G. BENTINCK said, he had 
misunderstood the hon. Gentleman. The 
right hon. Member for Tyrone (Mr. 
Corry) had quoted the case of the Army. 
But, so far as our present experience 
went, all the good of putting a civilian 
at the head of the Army was that we 
had spent millions of money for the pur- 
pose of changing the status and position 
of officers, who up to the present time 
had been the envy and admiration of 
the world. There was one word that 
was always heard ringing in the House, 
and that was ‘“ responsibility.” Now, 
he contended that it was perfectly im- 
possible for men who were placed in 
positions, with the duties of which they 
were not conversant, to be properly re- 
sponsible. There was no responsibility in 
the House of Commons for the manage- 
ment of the Navy. He had lately read 
the Report of the Megera Commission, 
and it was his belief that the Commis- 
sioners were completely mistaken in cen- 
suring subordinates instead of the head 
of the Department ; for it was clear that 
the loss of the Megera was entirely attri- 
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the Board of Admiralty was constructed. 
If there had been a sailor at the head of 
that Board, his firm belief was that the 
system which now existed, under which 
a certain amount of blame might be at- 
tributed to. subordinates, would never 
have existed, because it would be mere 
child’s play to a seaman to inaugurate a 
system by which a proper survey would 
be made of every ship before sending 
her to sea. The right hon. Gentleman 
the First Lord of the Admiralty had 
been cautioned from all quarters about 
the ship; questions were asked as to 
her condition again and again; but all 
the right hon. Gentleman could do was 
to read the reports of officials, and to 
conclude that as they were responsible 
persons, the ship might go to sea with 
safety. Any sailor would at once have 
said that the vessel was not in a condi- 
tion to go to sea with safety. He held 
the Admiralty to be responsible for the 
loss of that vessel. The right hon. 
Member for Tyrone had spoken the 
other night of a ‘‘ heaven-born”’ genius. 
We had some of them about us, and he 
did not think they had done much good. 
He preferred a man who had been bred 
to his trade to a ‘‘ heaven-born ”’ genius. 
It had been said that for many years the 
Admiralty had flourished under a Board 
with a civilian at its head. That was 
perfectly true; but then the system was 
practically this—the naval men governed 
the Admiralty, and the civilian First 
Lord was merely their spokesman in this 
House. So far as the service of the 
country was concerned, the best thing 
any civilian First Lord could do was to 
go away where he liked on pleasure 
directly he was appointed and never go 
near the Board of Admiralty. The 
greater the activity of mind and ability 
of a civilian First Lord, the worse it was 
for the public service, and the best thing 
he could do was to pocket his £5,000 
and go clear away. There were other 
men in office with £5,000 a-year, and 
the amount of mischief some of them 
did for the money was marvellous. But 
they had not the power of doing mischief 
which the First Lord possessed. Want 
of experience must always bring him to 
grief. The Admiralty was the one office 
of all others over which a professional 
man should preside. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Pontefract 
(Mr. Childers) had remarked, as a defence 
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of the system, that there were eight 
sailors in the Admiralty; but what was 
the use of them when they had no control 
over the business of the Board, and no 
responsibility in that House? They 
might or might not advise the civilian 
First Lord, who might or might not take 
their advice. The House of Commons 
knew nothing of these eight sailors. It 
made no difference whatever in this 
respect whether there were eight or 
80 sailors within the walls of the Admi- 
ralty. He did not wish to cast the 
slightest reflection upon the abilities 
of the present First Lord or his prede- 
cessor ; but he had always been surprised 
how any man of great talent and high 
standing in this House could consent to 
be placed in such a false position. What 
would have been said of the right hon. 
Member for Pontefract (Mr. Childers) if 
he had announced that he had been 
appointed Astronomer Royal or Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury? He was quite 
certain that the right hon. Gentleman 
would have been placed in a more 
appropriate position if he had accepted 
one of those two posts than the one 
which he did accept. He entirely agreed 
that each dockyard should have a pro- 
fessional head ; but if that rule applied 
to subordinate departments, surely it 
applied with tenfold force to the Admi- 
ralty itself. The Admiralty was the most 
important Department in this country, 
for upon it the safety of the country 
depended ; but the want of professional 
knowledge and skill in the First Lord 
made confusion worse confounded. What 
could he do except consult his profes- 
sional colleagues? But to whom was 
the House to look if anything went 
wrong? Wasthe right hon. Gentleman, 
or were his professional advisers, re- 
sponsible? The House ought to be able 
to say to the head of the Department— 
“You are responsible ;”’ and unless that 
system were established the details of 
management were of minor importance. 
Another defect in the existing system 
was the want of permanence on the part 
of the head of the Board. So long as 
he remained the mere puppet of the 
House, going in or out of office with the 
Ministry, so long it would be impossible 
for a continuous good system to be es- 
tablished. Then, as to naval designs, 
the responsibility for any one man was 
too great, especially when we were now 
building an entirely new class of ships. 
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He was old enough to remember when 
the French built the finest ships in the 
world; but they had a Board of Design, 
composed of the ablest designers in the 
country. It might be asked, if he was 
right in asserting that there was no pre- 
cedent for having a civilian at the head of 
the Admiralty, how it was that that sys- 
tem had lasted so long? That was a 
question thatit was not difficult to answer. 
The reason was, that the post of First 
Lord of the Admiralty was too great a 
prize in the political wheel to be readily 
given up. That was, he believed, the 
sole cause why the Ins and Outs had 
united to preserve that great prize for 
their own use and emolument. A noble 
Earl (the Earl of Derby) had made a 
speech the other day at Liverpool, which 
contained one remark which he thought 
of great force. He said that the practice 
of modern politicians was something like 
the proceedings of an acrobat, and that 
their great object was to “‘ swarm up” a 
greased pole, at the top of which were 
to be found £5,000 a-year and lots 
of patronage. He should not state whe- 
ther he endorsed that opinion or not; 
but as long as civilians insisted on re- 
taining a lucrative post for which they 
were not qualified, so long would it be in 
the minds of men that there was a great 
deal of truth in the remark which he had 
just quoted. He had simply, in conclusion, 
to ask the House whether it was right, 
considering the magnitude of the inte- 
rests at stake, to continue a system for 
which, as he had shown, there was no 
precedent. He begged to second the 
Amendment of his hon. and gallant 
Friend. 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “‘ That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“while a clear and comprehensive scheme of 
Naval Administration will meet with the support 
of this House, any plan which does not finally 
settle the future conduct of Naval affairs on a 
firm and intelligible footing, will fail to meet 
the circumstances which have arisen from the 
faulty legislation which now calls for such ex- 
tensive alterations,”—(Sir James Elphinstone, ) 
—instead thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Mr. CHILDERS: The hon. Gentle- 
men who have just spoken have so 
pointedly referred to me, that perhaps 
the House will allow me to interpose 
P 2 
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for a few minutes before my right hon. 
Friend the First Lord of the Admiralty 
introduces the Navy Estimates. While 
thanking the hon. Gentleman who has 
just sat down for the undeserved manner 
in which he has spoken about myself, I 
think I ought to say that he answered 
his own question in the latter part of 
his speech, when, while objecting that 
the First Lord of the Admiralty was 
not a sailor, he admitted that the pre- 
sent arrangement was practically neces- 
sary so long as the Admiralty was a 
Department at the head of which was 
placed a political person. That is the 
whole solution of the matter. If Par- 
liament was of opinion that the manage- 
ment of so great a Department could 
be intrusted to a permanent servant, and 
that it was not necessary for him to be 
in the Cabinet—that he should, in fact, 
be treated like the head of the Excise 
or Customs—then there would be a great 
deal in what the hon. Gentleman has 
stated. I go entirely with him in the 
view that there is not sufficient perma- 
nence in our professional offices, and I 
state that as the result of my experience. 
I rejoiced to hear from the proposals 
which my right hon. Friend the First 
Lord of the Admiralty shadowed forth 
the other day that that permanence will 
be strengthened; but I must say that I 
doubt very much whether the country 
and Parliament would ever adopt a sys- 
tem under which the First Lord of the 
Admiralty would no longer be a Mem- 
ber of either House of Parliament, and 
all the most important affairs that would 
have to be transacted, many of them of 
a high political character, would be 
handed over to a permanent servant not 
a Member of either House. The hon. 
Member has said that the old system 
was practically a system of handing over 
the government of the Navy to a com- 
mittee of naval officers, of which only 
the First Lord was the spokesman ; but 
claiming this for it now, he forgot his 
own criticism on it when it was in 
force. He blamed me for having made 
considerable changes in the system; but 
I must remind him that before those 
changes were made he spoke against the 
former system as strongly as he has 
spoken to-night against the system in- 
augurated three years ago. The hon. 


Gentleman will now be satisfied with 
nothing short of handing over the entire 
management of naval affairs to a body 
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of permanent professional officers, which 
is the only thing he thinks will save 
us from certain evils; but I venture 
to think that such a system is simply 
impossible. I wish, in the next place, 
to say a few words in reply to what 
has fallen from the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman the Member for Portsmouth 
(Sir James Elphinstone), who has ad- 
dressed the House with his usual good 
nature, but who has made an attack 
upon me with a sharpness which, con- 
sidering the matters to which he referred 
were not novel, I should hardly have 
expected. For instance, he again raised 
the old question of the sale of Deptford 
Dockyard, which has been raised before 
I do not know how many times. But I 
had imagined that all these charges— 
some of which were of the ‘‘ Chaffers” 
kind—had been quite satisfactorily dis- 
posed of. [Sir James Enpurnstone : 
They never were explained. ] They were 
most distinctly and completely met. Some 
one who was said to be some one else’s 
relative turned out to be no relation at 
all, and some one who was said to have 
had business relations with some one 
else turned out never to have seen him. 
Charges of that kind were easily dis- 
posed of. But one charge connected 
with Deptford Dockyard I do wish to 
call attention to, for the fact is simply 
this. Part of Deptford Dockyard was 
valued and was offered to the City of 
London at a certain price. They did 
not think fit to accept the offer, and it 
was then purchased for that price by 
another person, from whom the City of 
London afterwards purchased it at a 
very large premium. ‘The citizens of 
London are, therefore, those to have a 
right to complain of their governing 
body in the matter, and I have no 
doubt the latter will be able to give a 
very satisfactory answer. The hon. 
Gentleman fell into a complete delu- 
sion on another subject, which I had 
hoped would not be alluded to again. 
He said that ‘‘in the case of a fine 
upon a contractor it is a very bad 
arrangement, as a matter of business, 
to deduct that sum from the payments 
due to the contractor. Instead of that 
you should pay him what was due to 
him and receive back from him after- 
wards the fine you had imposed on him, 
and the proceeds of the fine should go 
into the Exchequer.” But the proceeds 
of all fines do go, as a matter of ac- 
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count, into the Exchequer, and the 
whole amount of the payment does ap- 
pear as a payment from the Govern- 
ment; but it is a very good arrange- 
ment, as a matter of business, to stop 
the fine on the way and only pay the 
difference to the contractor. As to the 
partners of Members of Parliament 
taking contracts on their own account, 
I never heard of this charge before ; 
it must have been made last year when 
I was not in the House. The hon. 
Gentleman also spoke of the arrange- 
ments in force for some years past as 
overworking a great many officers. He 
quoted the case of the Controller of the 
Navy in particular, as being a greatly- 
overworked officer. But the Controller 
himself, when he was examined before 
the Duke of Somerset’s Committee, dis- 
tinetly denied that he was overworked, 
and said that since those arrangements 
had been in force the work generally 
had been better done, with less strain- 
ing, and at a considerably diminished 
cost; and added, that he had an hour 
and a-halfto spare daily for other work, 
which he wanted to be consulted about. 
The hon. Gentleman had also mentioned 
another matter, and I hear with surprise 
that the rumour to which he alluded has 
had considerable currency, and that it 
has been believed that the Minute I 
wrote last year, ona subject very painful 
to me, was not my composition, but that 
I had foisted on the country and on 
Parliament the very long, carefully- 
stated, and, I maintain, accurate Minute 
—to the whole of which I adhere, but 
which he says was really written by 
some lawyer. Now, I wish to give em- 
phatically and conclusively the most 
absolute contradiction to that statement. 
I wrote every syllable of that Minute 
myself; I spent more than a month in 
writing it; I gave to it the greatest 
amount of pains and care ; and I should 
have been ashamed to be guilty of such 
conduct as he has insinuated. 

Mr. GOSCHEN trusted that the hon. 
Gentlemen the Mover and Seconder of 
the Amendment would excuse him for 
not replying on the present occasion to 
the statements they had made, as he 
would have the opportunity of doing so 
in Committee. 

Sr JAMES ELPHINSTONE said, 
he would withdraw his Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
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Main Question, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker 
do now leave the Chair,” put, and 
agreed to. 


SUPPLY—NAVY ESTIMATES, 


Suprty—considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


(1.) 61,000 Men and Boys, Sea and 
Coast Guard Services, including 14,000 
Royal Marines. 


Mr. GOSCHEN: I rise to move that 
61,000 men and boys be employed in 
the Sea and Coast Guard Service for 
the year ending March 31, 1873; andin 
making that Motion and in laying the 
Estimates before the Committee, I trust 
that I shall be pardoned if I do not go 
into many of the controversial questions 
which have so much occupied the atten- 
tion of the public with regard to the 
Navy. It is my duty to-night to explain 
as well as I can to the Committee and 
to the public what the taxpayers of the 
country can expect for those £9,500,000 
which are annually voted by this House 
for the purposes of the Navy. For that 
expenditure ample reasons ought to be 
given; and it is also my duty to touch, 
not on those controversial questions to 
which I have alluded, but on the policy 
of the Government with regard to ship- 
building, and many other important 
questions connected with the administra- 
tion of the Navy. 

Allusions have been made to the re- 
sponsibility of the First Lord of the 
Admiralty, and allusions have also been 
made to the view that it would be far 
preferable if these Estimates were sub- 
mitted to Parliament by a sailor instead 
of a civilian, and it has been argued 
that much greater confidence would be 
inspired if such were the case. No one 
could be more aware than I am myself 
of the immense difficulties which a 
civilian must have in the conduct of the 
business of the Department, and few 
men who have not occupied the office 
can be aware of the intense anxiety and 
the intense care which a post of this 
kind entails. Hon. Members who have 
alluded to this subject need not think 
that because the First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty is not a sailor, therefore he can 
relieve himself from the immense amount 
of that responsibility which hon. Mem- 
bers sometimes say does not fall upon 


the Admiralty, but which I think they 
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generally and justly bring home to him. 
I deny in the strongest manner that I 
have ever attempted to evade any re- 
sponsibility that attaches to the Office, 
though there have been several cases 
cited where it is alleged that that has 
been done. I repeat that anyone who 
says that the course taken by the Go- 
vernment in any question of naval ad- 
ministration has been to evade and 
shrink from responsibility, says that 
which has no foundation in fact what- 
ever. It is not my duty to-night to 
allude to several of those disasters which 
have darkened the last year of naval 
administration. When the time comes 
it will be my duty to express the im- 
mense regret of everyone at the Admi- 
ralty for those events, and how far and 
in what measure we consider the respon- 
sibility is to be divided. It was said 
that last year we had attempted to evade 
responsibility by appointing a Royal Com- 
mission to inquire into the causes which 
lost the Megara. But it was asserted 
in this House and in public that any 
investigation by the Admiralty itself 
into the causes of the disaster would not 
be satisfactory to the public; and it was 
on the ground of that expression of opi- 
nion in this House and among the public, 
and not because we wanted to shrink 
from responsibility, that we yielded to 
what we thought the general desire, and 
appointed a Commission of Inquiry. 
Without discussing the results of that 
question to-night, I think I am justified 
in saying that the gentlemen who were 
appointed to the Commission, on their 
appointment enjoyed the confidence of 
the country ; that the country believed 
it was a bond fide Commission ; and that 
the Commissioners have received the 
thanks of the public generally for the 
able and searching manner in which 
they have conducted a most arduous 
investigation. 

I now proceed to state to the Com- 
mittee the proposals which we have to 
make. I have to lay before the Com- 
mittee Estimates amounting, in round 
numbers, to £9,500,000. Those Esti- 
mates are less than the Estimates of 
last year by the sum of £282,000. They 
show an increase over the Vote of 1870-1 
of £138,000. With regard to the in- 
crease of the Estimate over that of 
1870-1, and its decrease compared with 
that of 1871-2, I wish to make this re- 
mark. In 1870-1 the lowest point was 
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course of years. In August, 1870, a 
Vote of Credit was obtained for £600,000 
in consequence of the disturbances on the 
Continent, and certain measures were 
taken under that Vote of Credit. The 
Estimates in the year that succeeded 
were £400,000 larger than those for 
1870-1, so that by that time £1,000,000 
extra had been voted to the Navy since 
my right hon. Friend the Member for 
Pontefract (Mr. Childers) prepared the 
Estimates for 1870-1. It may be asked 
—‘‘ What has been done with that 
£1,000,000, and why have your Esti- 
mates this year not gone back to the 
figure at which they stood in 1870-1?” 
The Committee and the country are en- 
titled to know the effect that the ad- 
dition of the £1,000,000 has had on the 
Navy. The fact is, that almost the whole 
of that £1,000,000 has been spent on a 
branch of the Navy which, till a very few 
years ago, did not exist at all, and that 
is on home defence. Therefore it has 
not added to the normal strength of the 
fleet compared with what it used to be, 
although that strength has been increased 
by other Votes. I can show the Com- 
mittee that more than £1,000,000 has 
been spent on what I may strictly call 
home defence. There are four ships, 
the Cyclops, Hydra, Hecate, and Gorgon 
—four of the most formidable ships— 
which have cost nearly £600,000, and 
18 gunboats—not sea-going gunboats, 
but what may be called floating gun 
carriages — which, including their en- 
gines, fittings, and all appliances, have 
cost about £180,000, making a total of 
nearly £800,000. Then there are three 
ships—the Rupert, the Glatton, and the 
Hotspur—which must also be considered 
as for home defence, on which a con- 
siderable sum has been spent during the 
last year and a-half. But we have now 
arrived at the point of having to ask 
ourselves what should be the policy 
of the Government in respect to build- 
ing further ships for home defence. I 
wish to say in distinct terms that look- 
ing to the condition of the Navies of 
other countries, and at the amount of 
the offensive forces of those countries we 
might be likely to be engaged with, I 
do not think it would be might to ask 
Parliament to devote any further large 
sums at present for the strengthening of 
our home defences. We believe this 
is one of the points on which we are 
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strongest, and on which we need not 
fear, at present at least, there is any 
country that can equal us. I state 
this to show how the extra £1,000,000 
which the liberality of Parliament 
placed at the disposal of the Govern- 
ment has been spent. Leaving that 
out of the account, the Estimates for 
this year very nearly approach those 
of 1870-1. They exceed them by 
£138,000. As I pointed out to the 
Committee last year, it is important to 
remember how much of the £9,500,000 
which forms the aggregate of the Ks- 
timates is devoted to those great divi- 
sions into which the expenditure of the 
Navy is divided — first, the personnel of 
the Fleet ; secondly, the materiel of the 
Fleet, including the increase in our 
dockyards ; and, thirdly, administrative 
charges, including what may be called 
the miscellaneous services. We spend 
upon the personnel in wages to seamen, 
Marines, on Reserve Forces, on victual- 
ling and victualling yards, on half-pay 
and pensions, hospitals, residences, and 
on several minor Votes, the sum of 
£5,600,000. On the matériel we spend 
£3,400,000, including a Vote of £979,000 
for wages in dockyards, £700,000 for 
extension of dockyards and new works, 
£930,000 for naval stores, £459,000 for 
machinery and ships building by con- 
tract, £309,000 for civil pensions—mak- 
ing in all £3,400,000 for the matériel of 
the Navy. ‘The administrative and mis- 
cellaneous services cost £500,000, of 
which the Admiralty administration costs 
£140,000, the scientific department 
£73,000,miscellaneousservices £111,000, 
and the conveyance of troops £156,000. 
Contrasting these figures with those of 
last year, I can state precisely to the 
Committee the amount of increase or de- 
crease in each item. On the personnelthere 
is a net decrease of £8,400, which, look- 
ing to the largeness of the figures, can 
be scarcely regarded as a difference in 
amount. On the matériel there is a net 
decrease of £258,000, including a de- 
crease of £65,000 for extension works 
of dockyards, and there is a net decrease 
of £15,000 upon the miscellaneous Votes. 

Before I approach the question of the 
personnel and matériel of the service, I 
will proceed to clear off some of the 
minor Votes. There is a decrease on the 
Vote for the conveyance of troops, arising 
mainly from the fact of there being less 
changes of troops and fewer troops in 
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the colonies. It is a decrease the credit 
of which belongs to the War Office, and 
not to the Admiralty. On Vote 14 there 
is a decrease of £14,000, owing to one 
Vote from its nature not re-appearing 
in the Estimates — namely, the cost of 
£16,000 for the purchase of a torpedo 
invention. On the other hand, there are 
several items of increase. There is a 
charge of £5,000 for a graving dock at 
Table Bay, Cape of Good Hope; £1,500 
for water supply at Gibraltar—two mat- 
ters over which we had very little control, 
by reason of the fact that they resulted 
from arrangements previously made— 
and a gratuity of £2,000 to Mr. Archibald 
Smith, Q.C., for the great services he has 
rendered to the Admiralty, not in his pro- 
fessional capacity, but from his love of 
science. I am glad to take this oppor- 
tunity of saying that his researches 
into matters connected with magnetism 
have been of great service to the Navy 
and the country, and I am sure that the 
Committee will not grudge this £2,000, 
not as compensation for his laborious 
services, but as a mark of their appre- 
ciation of eminent scientific research. 
There is another increase in the same 
Vote, which I think will meet with the 
approval of the Committee. Itisin con- 
nection with the very interesting expe- 
dition that is to be undertaken, under 
the auspices of the Royal Society, for 
deep sea explorations. I will not describe 
at this moment the very interesting in- 
vestigations that are to be made in the 
Atlantic, Indian, and Pacific Oceans, 
with reference to researches into the 
depth, temperature, composition, circu- 
lation, and distribution of animal life in 
those oceans, from which the greatest 
results to science are expected. A sum 
of £10,000 per annum for two years and 
a-half will be granted—an expenditure 
which the Government think, in the 
cause of science, will not be refused by 
the Committee. There is another small 
addition in Vote 5, amounting to £2,500, 
for the better education of Navy sur- 
geons. It is intended that in future 
these officers shall, at Netley, receive an 
education such as is afforded to Army 
surgeons, and it is anticipated that one 
of the results will be to attract more 
men into the service and raise the 
general skill and knowledge of Navy 
surgeons. 

I now come to the really important 
Votes in the Estimates—namely, those 
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connected with the personnel of the 
Fleet. On the Victualling Vote there 
is an increase of £24,000, the main 
increase being for clothing. There is 
a decrease of £11,000 for provisions. 
I am happy to say that during last 
year provisions did not cost so much 
as was anticipated, because we were 
able to purchase for the same money a 
larger quantity, and by that means we 
were able to add largely to the stocks, 
and consequently we require less money 
this year. The stocks of all those items 
in which it is necessary and desirable to 
keep up large stocks have been rendered 
perfectly satisfactory and ample, and I 
venture to suggest the course which we 
think it desirable should be adopted in 
future with regard to stores in general. 
We do not think it right to lay in large 
quantities of perishable articles, stores 
that we can buy immediately, as they 
are wanted, in the market—that we can 
find any day and in any quantities in 
the London Docks, such as wheat, tea, 
and sugar; but with regard to such 
stocks as timber, rope, and hemp, 
articles of which the supply is some- 
what limited, or which require time to 
season them, we consider it would be 
false economy to reduce them, and 
we have made satisfactory provision in 
that respect. The increase in the amount 
of clothing arises from the same cause 
as that of last year. The stores having 
been gradually intrenched upon, it was 
necessary to take a large sum of money 
to replace them. To show how large 
increases take place from slight causes, 
I will instance an increase of £6,000 for 
staves for making barrels and packages. 
On so large a scale are our operations, 
that our stock of staves being low has 
caused the increase I have named. I 
may state, in passing, that more satis- 
factory arrangements have been made 
with regard to the sick mess fund. 

As regards the important question of 
manning the Navy and the Vote for 
wages of seamen, there is a decrease of 
£19,000. I have noticed that those who 
read the Estimates without explanation 
consider that this decrease is due to the 
probability that fewer officers are to be 
put on full pay during the year; the 
diminution arising not in the wages of 
the men, but in the payment of the 
' officers on full pay. Now, the facts of 
the case are these. This Vote has 


always been made up, as regards officers, 
Mr. Goshen 
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on a miscalculation. There is an error 
running through the account for many 
years past. The mode in which thesum 
has been calculated is this. So many 
officers are on full pay on a particular 
day, and the problem to be solved is 
of this kind. Then an arithmetical 
problem is made of the following kind : 
there are 4,000 supernumeraries in 
the ports; supposing all these super- 
numeraries to be employed — which 
they never have been in any one year 
—how many officers would they re- 
quire in proportion to the sailors forming 
the complements of the various ships? 
Supposing there are 30,000 men actually 
in the ships in commission, and 4,000: 
in the ports, the full pay for the officers 
was taken in proportion to the 4,000 as 
well as for the 30,000. In point of fact, 
the Estimates included the full pay for an 
imaginary number of officers, forgetting 
that the additional number of officers 
employed on full pay are taken from those 
on half-pay. There has actually been 
a sum taken for a certain number of 
officers on half-pay and full pay over 
again. Of course, there has been an 
excess on the Vote pro tanto; there 
will now be a saving on it. What has 
been done by us is this—we have taken 
the actual number of officers on half- 
pay and provided for them, and the 
actual number of officers on full pay 
and provided for them; and in order 
to cover the amount calculated on the 
probability of putting into commission 
more ships during the year we take 
£15,000 to cover that contingency. The 
right hon. Baronet opposite (Sir John 
Pakington) will find on calculation that 
£15,000 will in that way provide for a 
vast number of additional ships being 
commissioned. [Sir Joun Paxrneron: 
A vast number! How many?] I will 
supply that information afterwards. But 
the sum will supply more ships with 
officers on full pay, unless some tre- 
mendous catastrophe should occur, than 
will probably be employed in any one 
year; and the Vote is not likely in any 
case to be exceeded. I, therefore, wish 
to remove the misapprehension that, 
looking to the diminution of the Vote, 
there is a diminution in the pay or em- 
ployment of officers. 

I have next to deal with the question 
of the number of men; and we propose, 
speaking generally, to take the same 
number of men this year as we did last 
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year. There will be 500 more boys, 
and between 200 and 300 men less; but 
practically we take a Vote for 61,000 
men and boys, as we did last year. The 
allegations that are continually made 
that the number of our sailors is rapidly 
declining, and that there is a waste 
going on that we cannot deal with, 
are incorrect; on the contrary, the pro- 
gress has been satisfactory as regards 
the manning of the Navy. On the Ist 
of July, 1870, before the loss of the Cap- 
tain, we had 18,758 blue-jackets ; on the 
ist of January, 1871, we had 18,541; 
and on the 1st of January, 1872, we had 
18,726—that is to say, within 30 of the 
number we had a year and a-half ago. 
Therefore, that decline in the number of 
sailors to which attention is sometimes 
called is no longer going on. I am not 
sure that in the Estimates the Indian 
troop ships are included; but the figures 
I have given are correct; and they show 
no further decrease in the number of our 
sailors. In connection with this point I 
have also looked carefully into the sub- 
ject of desertion. Some hon. Members, 
who wish to say that everything is 
wrong in the Navy, say that desertion is 
increasing. That is not the case. The 
number of desertions in 1867-8 was 
1,353 ; in 1868-9 it was 1,219; in 1869-70 
it was 1,406. That was, no doubt, the 
year of alarm; but in 1870-1 the num- 
ber had declined to 1,116—less by 250 
than in the previous year. Full credit 
cannot be taken for the full amount, be- 
cause there has been a diminution in the 
number of sailors since 1867-8; but I 
do find that desertions are declining. 
And I am bound to point out to the Com- 
mittee that the crime of desertion, serious 
as it is, does not necessarily, under the 
present system, prove what is called the 
unpopularity of the service, owing to the 
circumstance that our sailors are now 
engaged as boys, coming in at 16 and 
binding themselves to remain till they 
are 28. There may be a number of cir- 
cumstances to cause them to desert—such 
as a quarrel in the ship, the immense 
temptations on shore, and the disincli- 
nation to follow a sea life. It does not 
necessarily prove that there is anything 
wrong in the Navy to cause them to 
prefer the merchant service. On the 
contrary, we believe that the service is 
growing in popularity. Notwithstand- 
ing the rigid conditions—for rigid they 
are— under which they are engaged, 
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in having to serve from 16 to 28, 
there is no indication to show that the 
reverse is the case. I may point with 
satisfaction to the fact that the sup- 
ply of boys now got is improving in 
quality. There are excellent boys to be 
got in unlimited numbers of the age 
required, and, as I stated last year, 
though we are now paying a somewhat 
expensive price for the training of our 
sailors, the training is a most efficient 
one. We have 3,500 boys in training- 
ships, and it is important that the Com- 
mittee should know what we pay for what 
I may call the procuring of our seamen. 
Before they are of use to us they cost 
us not much less a sum than £400,000 a- 
year. That is the sum we pay for getting 
the best materials that we can, and for the 
system which is maintained at present. 
It is constantly urged, and with some 
truth, that there is a difficulty in getting 
men from the shore. Various reasons 
have been assigned for that difficulty. 
One, no doubt, is, that men coming from 
the shore enter ships where everybody 
else has been entered on a different 
principle ; and therefore they find them- 
selves, not amongst men of their own 
class, and who have followed the same 
pursuits, but in a separate society, spring- 
ing up from time to time from the train- 
ing-ships, in which the sailors have all 
been brought up in the same way. That, 
no doubt, is a disadvantage as regards 
the expansive powers of our Fleet; and 
it is very difficult to see how the advan- 
tage of training our own boys can be 
combined with the procuring of a suffi- 
cient number of men from the shore. 
It was said that another difficulty in get- 
ting these men is that our terms are not 
sufficiently liberal; that if we supplied 
a free kit when the men first entered, 
instead of afterwards, it would make a 
great difference. We have tried it, and 
I am bound to say that the result of 
doing so, and the giving as an induce- 
ment to those who bring men from the 
shore of 10s. a head, has been to enter 
almost as many men from the shore in 
one month as during the whole pre- 
vious year. In this way, the number 
of re-entries obtained in a month has 
been 63, compared with 83 during last 
year; and there have also been obtained 
173 older, first-class boys, who will not 
have to go through such a course of 
training as the others. These results 
show that by making changes we are 
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able to get men and boys; and I wish 
that to be understood, and not that 
there is any wish to supersede in any 
way the system of training men and 
boys. That would be the last thing we 
should wish to do—indeed, we should 
regard such a change as calamitous ; but 
we have wished to test whether we can get 
the men and boys if they are wanted, and 
we have now obtained indications that, to 
a certain extent, we can. Most of the 
officers of the training-ships, and those 
engaged in that part of naval administra- 
tion, have been cold about encouraging 
entries from the shore, and alarmed lest 
success in that direction should induce the 
Admiralty to suspend its efforts in edu- 
cating boys; such an apprehension is 
groundless, but still we shall be glad if 
men can be got from the shore. 

Srr JOHN PAKINGTON asked, whe- 
ther the boys would be entered at once 
for service without going into a training- 
ship; and, if so, at what age? 

Mr. GOSCHEN : Boys will enter the 
training-ship at 16} years. Those from 
shore will enter at the age of 18. They 
will go through a short course of 
training. We have 3,500 boys turned 
out every year. One great difficulty, 
however, in training them is in getting 
ships for them. The same difficulty is 
experienced in the merchant service, 
where ships take a certain number of 
boys in comparison with the number of 
the crews. If we were to train 1,000 
more boys than we have at present, we 
should not know how to distribute them 
in ships; and it is admitted that sea- 
going training-ships, though valuable, 
are not so valuable for training seamen 
as men-of-war are. Such is the statement 
that I have to make with regard to boys. 
I may, however, add that strict orders 
have been issued that a preference should 
be given to seafaring lads, rather than to 
those who know nothing about the sea. 

Before proceeding to the question of 
Reserves, which is intimately connected 
with manning, I may say that we have 
made some other reforms in the direc- 
tion of making the non-combatants more 
useful than they are at present, by at- 
tempting to induce men to have two 
trades instead of one. In that way we 
shall relieve the ships of non-combatant 

men, and make more room for fighting 
‘men. Many of our modern vessels have 


so little room that it is a great advan- 
tage to have as few non-combatants as 
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possible. ‘Stoker mechanics”’ have been 
engaged, and an increase of 3d. a-day 
has been offered to men of useful trades 
who pass the necessary examination for 
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stokers. In this way it will be possible 
to reduce the number of artizans—such 
as blacksmiths and plumbers; and in 
small vessels this will be a very great 
advantage. Another change we pro- 
pose has reference to the divers. With 
few exceptions seamen gunners were 
the only men who had been taught 
diving ; and it will be apparent to every 
one who considers the matter that a 
seaman gunner was not the most quali- 
fied person to go down to examine a 
ship’s bottom. In their stead we pro- 
pose to induce shipwrights, engineers 
mechanics, and that class of men to 
learn diving, by offering to them cer- 
tain extra payments, so that, in such 
unfortunate cases as the Megera, the 
damaged bottom of a ship may be sur- 
veyed by a man technically acquainted 
with the thing he has to examine. Bet- 
ter arrangements have also been made 
with reference to the payment of sea- 
men. I took a supplemental Estimate 
some little time ago, and this step was 
taken in consequence of the recommen- 
dation of the Ships’ Books Committee, 
who looked. carefully into the matter, 
and the result of their labours will be, 
not only a more satisfactory mode of 
paying the men, but also great economy 
in the pay for clerks on board ships. 
The question of Reserves I will not 
dwell upon this evening, as I shall have 
an opportunity of speaking upon it when 
my hon. Friend the Member for Liver- 
pool (Mr. Graves) brings his Motion for- 
ward. The Vote for Reserves is less 
this year by £13,000, in consequence of 
the amount voted last year not having 
been spent; and I may observe, in con- 
nection with the question, that there 
has undoubtedly been a diminution in 
the number of the Royal Naval Reserve. 
The Committee should, however, draw a 
distinction between such Reserves as arise 
from our own trained men and such men 
as are secured by offering inducements to 
the merchant service. With regard to 
seamen pensioner reserves, so far they 
have not been a success; and we have 
taken steps to introduce certain improve- 
ments, by which we hope to secure a 
larger number of that class of men. Then 
there are thecontinuous-service men who, 
having entered at the age of 164 years, 
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and being rated as seamen at 18, remain 
under a 10 years’ engagement—namely, 
from 18 to 28 years, at the end of which 
time they have the option of either going 
without a pension or re-enlisting for an- 
other 10 years, after which they leave 
the service at the age of 38, and in many 
cases receive a pension of £36, and even 
£38 a-year. It may be said that is a 
large pension for a man at 38; but the 
Committee must bear in mind that in all 
such cases the recipient has done a con- 
siderable amount of hard work during 
his service to the country. The question 
arises, how can we induce these men, 
who leave the service at 38, to join the 
Reserves. The pensions have been given 
to them without any obligation to serve, 
except the general obligation to serve in 
time of war. The present plan of in- 
ducing them to continue their services 
for a time, though it makes a certain 
addition to their payment, has proved 
insufficient for the purpose we had in 
view. One of the chief causes of the 
failure of that plan is, that men who 
have occupied the position of petty offi- 
cers are naturally loth to accept pay in 
the rank of able-bodied seamen. As a 
remedy, we propose to give these petty 
officers the same ratings when serving in 
the Reserves as they had before, instead 
of putting them down in the lower rank, 
which acts as a deterrent rather than an 
inducement. The Committee will see 
that it is of the greatest importance that 
we should retain these men who have 
been petty officers, because in times of 
emergency they are the very men who 
will readily and efficiently man our ships. 
By carrying our plans into execution, we 
hope to secure a large number of the men 
who are now leaving our service for our 
seamen pensioners’ reserves. But those 
plans are still under consideration, and 
I think the Committee will agree to this 
proposition—that, taking into account 
the very early age at which our sailors 
receive pensions, the arrangement should 
be distinctly made that, if they would 
have a pension at all, they must join 
the Reserve when they leave the service. 
The question also arises, ought the men 
who leave the service at 28 to receive 
pensions or not? At present they re- 
ceive none, and a great controversy is 
going on among naval officers whether 
it is right or wrong that they should 
receive a pension. Many are of opinion 
that it would be wise to give a pension 
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of 6d. a-day at the end of 10 years, to 
induce men to join the Reserve. The 
great difficulty of that would be that 
the men would leave the service, and in 
that way the standing force of seamen 
would be diminished by more men than 
we could afford to lose. If the matter 
were left optional with the Admiralty to 
offer or withhold the pension, according 
as it was desirable to retain the men in 
the service or draw them into the Re- 
serve, the exercise of the discretion would 
be a constant source of dissatisfaction. 
Men would grumble that their hope of 
being entitled to a pension was disap- 
pointed, and I really cannot recommend 
that the Admiralty should have the op- 
tion of giving or withholding a certain 
number of pensions. It may be asked, 
what proportion of men do we lose of 
those who have passed through their 
first 10 years? An impression has got 
abroad that a large number leave the 
service at the end of 10 years, and do 
not re-enter. I think that is not so; for 
I find that, after being 10 years in the 
Navy, 80 per cent re-enter the service 
and engage themselves for another 10 
years. ‘To my mind this is a conclusive 
proof that the service is not so unpopu- 
lar as those who criticize the Admiralty 
so sharply appear to believe. It is quite 
impossible for the service to be unpopu- 
lar when sailors, after having served for 
two years as boys, and for 10 years as 
men, voluntarily engage for a further 
period of 10 years. They re-enter the 
service, not because they could not get 
employment elsewhere—for such men 
are held in esteem for civil employ- 
ments—but because the service is at- 
tractive to them. The difficulty of fol- 
lowing the plan so often recommended 
of passing men rapidly through the 
Navy, and then putting them into the 
Reserve, is greatly enhanced by two 
peculiarities in the naval service. One pe- 
culiarity is this—we train our own boys. 
We train them now, say for two or three 
years, in order to get 10 years’ service 
from them, with the chance of 10 years 
more; but if we were to train them for two 
or three years in order to get only seven 
years’ service from them, we should have 
twice the number of boys, with the enor- 
mous difficulty of getting employment 
for such an increased number of boys. 
Another difficulty is, that we should 
have exceedingly young crews, and it is 
questionable how far we ought to rely 
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on young crews on distant stations and 
in unhealthy climates. Indeed, I have 
already received complaints from admi- 
rals that the crews are too young. The 
Admiralty cannot, therefore, see their 
way to saying that men should pass into 
the Reserve at an earlier age than 28 ; 
because, if we are to ‘continue to train 
our boys—and everybody seems to cling 
to that system—10 years’ service after- 
wards is the minimum the country has a 
right to expect from them. Of the 20 per 
cent who leave the service now after the 
first period of 10 years’ service, a con- 
siderable number join the Royal Naval 
Reserve, and thereby get an annual pen- 
sion of £10—£6 as a retainer, and £4 for 
their allowances. What I think we ought 
to do is this—Give them pensions at the 
end of the 38 years—the age at which 
they leave us, as we do now; but we must 
have better hold of them, by inducing 
them to join the Reserves. The number 
of men in the Royal Naval Reserve, 
which consists mainly of men belonging 
to the merchant service, is no doubt de- 
creasing. One reason for this was urged 
by the hon. Member for Liverpool (Mr. 
Graves) last year—namely, that we are 
too stringent as to the requisite height 
of the men. We have been unwilling 
to make any changes in the Royal Naval 
Reserve until we were able to deal with 
the subject as a whole. We now, how- 
ever, propose to reduce the height from 
5 feet 5 inches to 5 feet 3 inches, because 
it has been found that many men who 
have actually been in the Navy, where 
the standard is rather shorter than in 
the Royal Naval Reserves, have been 
rejected on that ground. Accordingly, 
this change has been made, and it is 
also hoped that in the Navy greater 
facilities will be given for re-enrolment 
than has been afforded hitherto. It is 
doubtful, however, whether these changes 
will lead to any large increase in the 
numbers of the Royal Naval Reserve, 
and, therefore, it is intended to make 
changes in the Second Royal Naval Re- 
serve, which has hitherto not been suc- 
cessful. I believe my right hon. Friend 
the Member for Pontefract (Mr. Childers) 
has himself pointed out that fact. The 
truth is, that the men in the Second 
Reserve are now required to stay on 
board a ship for 28 days in each year. 
This Reserve is for ordinary seamen ; 
whereas the First Royal Naval Reserve 
is for able-bodied seamen. According 
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to the existing arrangements, an ordi- 
nary seaman will have to remain on 
board a ship for 28 days in each year, 
and it is believed that this has deterred 
them from joining. It is therefore pro- 
= that henceforth they should only 

e required on board of ship for one 
period of 28 days, after which they would 
be placed in the First Naval Reserve, 
and become entitled to the higher pen- 
sion and allowances. These are the 
minor changes proposed to be made in 
regard to the Reserves. The Admiralty 
has, indeed, a larger plan under con- 
sideration ; but I am not yet prepared 
to lay it before the House. It is hoped 
that in connection with the new class of 
gunboats it might be possible to organize 
a system by which the country might 
have a new class of naval volunteers in 
all our large ports. We have been 
steadily increasing the number of the 
gunboats which would be available for 
the defence of those ports. As the Go- 
vernment make some contribution to 
Volunteers who act as Reserve forces on 
land, we think we shall be able to make 
such an arrangement as will enable us 
to place the gunboats at their service, 
and so organize a large force for the de- 
fence of our coasts. It may, perhaps, 
be said that this experiment has been 
already tried, and that the Royal Coast 
Volunteers has been a failure. I do not 
think, however, that the plan has ever 
been tried of localizing ships at the 
various stations. When the men are 
merely enrolled for the purposes of drill 
it is exceedingly difficult to maintain a 
force for coast defence; but if an oppor- 
tunity were afforded to them of exercis- 
ing in gunboats attached to particular 
localities, it might be found that the 
same spirit which has induced so many 
individuals to volunteer on shore might 
assist us largely in the defence of our 
coasts. It is for this reason that I shall 
ask for a further sum of money this 
year to be applied to the building of 
gunboats. Otherwise, as I have stated, 
as regards building vessels for home 
defence, considerable progress has been 
already made. 

Str JOHN PAKINGTON said, he 
did not see any statement of the number 
of the Royal Naval Reserve men. 

Mr. GOSCHEN : I believe there has 
been no change in the Estimates in this 
respect. The number of men is between 
13,000 and 14,000. 
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I now come to another point. It 
has been alleged, on the authority of 
Admirals Elliot and Ryder, that our 
Fleet is undermanned from motives of 
economy. Nothing can be more in- 
correct than such a statement; economy, 
at all events, has nothing to do with 
it. At this moment we have 3,000 blue- 
jackets who could at once be put on 
board ship, if there were room for them. 
We have a larger number of supernu- 
meraries at home than we consider de- 
sirable, and we have been obliged to 
commission the frigate Aurora in order 
to give them employment in sea training. 
The truth is, that the ships of the pre- 
sent day are so constructed as not to re- 
quire such large crews as were necessary 
for vessels in old time, and this circum- 
stance explains why some officers came 
to the conclusion that our vessels were 
undermanned. ‘Turret-ships, for ex- 
ample, do not require such complements 
as ships in the old days; but there is no 
truth whatever in the allegation that 
there is a desire on the part of the Ad- 
miralty to underman ships. On this 
point I have questioned several officers 
on their arrival from abroad, and they 
all deny that their vessels are under- 
manned. Then Admiral Elliot and Ad- 
miral Ryder said that, at all events, 
there was not a sufficient number of 
stokers on board our ships, and that they 
did not believe our ships, if tried at full 
speed, could be managed with their 
present complement of stokers. Now, I 
am ready to admit that there has been 
scarcely sufficient testing of our big 
ships under steam at high rates of speed, 
and that it is highly desirable for us to 
ascertain the truth in this respect. We 
have, therefore, given orders that an 
experiment shall be made. The Bel- 
lerophon and Sultan, two ships of our 
Channel Squadron, are to proceed for 
24 hours at full steam at the highest 
speed of which they are capable, in 
order to show whether those ships can be 
worked with the present complement of 
stokers. I think the Committee will 
agree that the trial is a severe one. If 
that is so, then there is all the more 
reason for the experiment, and to make 
sure that our ships can go at the top 
of their speed for several consecutive 
days. It is an experiment that is much 
looked forward to by naval officers, be- 
cause it will also test the relative rates 
of speed of the ships, and train the 
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stokers and the officers to the perform- 
ance of their duties. I have had the 
opportunity of questioning many officers 
on this point—whether they can see any 
deterioration in the character of our 
seamen ; whether they are generally 
satisfied with the training-ships and the 
calibre of the seamen; and I am glad 
to say that those officers who have lately 
gone afloat again after a long interval 
have expressed their astonishment at the 
splendid crews which they now see on 
board our ships. On a recent oecasion— 
the Thanksgiving at St. Paul’s—a num- 
ber of seamen passed through London, 
where they were seen by hundreds of 
thousands who had scarcely seen a body 
of sailors before, and the House will 
remember the immense impression they 
made. I am glad to add that their con- 
duct was most exemplary, there not being 
a single case of misbehaviour, notwith- 
standing the temptations to which they 
were exposed. 

I now proceed to discuss the question 
as to the officers. The present system 
of educating officers is this. Boys of 
13 are sent to the Britannia training- 
ship, where they remain till they are 15 ; 
then they pass into a sea-going training- 
ship till they are 16; then they serve 
for three years as midshipmen, till they 
are 19, and then they pass their exami- 
nation for lieutenants. This system ap- 
pears to have some drawbacks. The 
Britannia is not the best place for the 
education of boys from 13 to 15. In the 
first instance, you have an establishment 
where you have nothing but boys of the 
same age; and an assemblage of boys 
of the same age, from 13 to 15, in 
the same confined area, is in many re- 
spects undesirable. Then when they 
go into the sea-going training-ship 
they are crowded together more than is 
desirable. It is asked, what is the ad- 
vantage of the boys being on board a 
stationary ship instead of on shore? The 
boys do not learn seamanship in the 
Britannia, for the Britannia does not go 
to sea ; they have the advantage of boats, 
and that is all. Then, having been 
taken away from school at the age of 
13 and trained in the Britannia, they go 
into a sea-going training-ship, which is 
neither a man-of-war nor a perfect sckool 
ship. They go on with their educa- 
tion, and the time devoted to this educa- 
tion, including steam and French, is 14 
hours a-week, the intellectual studies 
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during the time being about 8 to 10 
hours a-week. That is not very satis- 
factory. But are they learning seaman- 
ship? Iam told that they do not learn 
as much as they would on board an ordi- 
nary man-of-war. There are so many 
hands, that many can only look on instead 
of doing the work themselves. At the 
age of 16 they go as midshipmen in a 
sea-going man-of-war, and then they are 
placed under naval instructors; but the 
14 hours of general education which they 
receive weekly on board a training-ship 
is reduced to seven or eight on board a 
man-of-war. Then at 19 they pass an 
examination in seamanship, and on the 
first occasion of reaching England after 
the age of 19 they pass an examination 
in gunnery and navigation, being al- 
lowed six weeks’ preparation for such ex- 
amination. I was not surprised to learn 
that six weeks were insufficient even to 
rub up the knowledge they possessed. I 
have conferred with many officers, and 
with the authorities of the Royal Naval 
College at Portsmouth, and am told that 
the number who pass after six weeks’ 
preparation is almost nil. <A further 
period must nearly always be allowed 
them. It is acknowledged that the 
naval officers ought now to be educated 
more than ever they were before; the 
ships are so different, and their qualities 
so complex, that superior education on 
the part of the officers is absolutely in- 
dispensable. Reviewing the general sys- 
tem, the first question we have had to 
solve is accordingly this— At what age 
should we take boys? Should wecontinue 
to take them from school at about 13? 
We are of opinion—and I have the con- 
currence of many naval officers in this 
opinion—that it would be better to leave 
the boys at school till the age of 15, 
rather than to take them at 13. The 
question as to the best age for sending 
them to sea does not enter at this point, 
because even under the present system 
they do not go to sea till they leave the 
Britannia at 15. I wish also to improve 
the system of nomination, with the view 
of ‘‘tapping”’ the public schools to a 
certain extent, and of avoiding the send- 
ing of boys for two years to cramming 
establishments, which would be worse 
than the present system. Parting with a 
certain amount of patronage, I hope to 
secure boys from the public schools, 
under a limited competition, the details 
of which I cannot at present describe. 
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Then comes the second question—As- 
suming that 19 is the proper age for 
their becoming lieutenants, what should 
be done with them for the previous four 
years? Some hold that they should go 
to a Naval College, with training-ships 
attached, like the great naval establish- 
ment which the Americans have for this 
purpose at Annapolis; and that they 
should work at the college for two years, 
going to sea for four months in each 
year. It is, however, the opinion of 
some naval men that if the boys were to 
remain two years at the college under 
this system, the two years which would 
remain before they came up for exami- 
nation would not be a sufficient pre- 
paration in sailoring. What we would 
propose is this—-The Committee will 
remember that we have had very trying 
times during the last 12 months; and 
on this, as well as on the question of 
Reserves, I must claim the forbearance 
of the Committee, if I am not able to 
fully explain the system we propose to 
adopt. But the general outline is this— 
We propose that the cadets at 15, hav- 
ing received two years more education 
than they do now, should go to a Naval 
College for a year, or a year and a- 
quarter, to be specially advanced in some 
of the rudiments of their profession, 
cruisers being attached, so that they 
may be able to go to sea, and that at 
the close of the year they should be sent 
out in a sea-going vessel of war, with 
naval instructors, and that then they 
should have three years in a sea-going 
man-of-war, as now. In that case we 
should have nearly the same amount of 
experience at sea before 19 as we now 
have. It would then be desirable that 
they should have six months’ teaching 
preliminary to their examination, instead 
of six weeks as at present. Many young 
officers would at this point ascertain 
which way their bent lay, and whether 
they should apply themselves to higher 
courses of study, for which arrangements 
would be made, but which would not 
be entered upon till they had passed 
the lieutenant’s examination. The next 
question which arises is this — Where 
are the officers to be trained? This 
brings in the question of the Royal 
Naval College at Portsmouth, which at 
— is conducted on the following 

asis:—They receive there young officers 
who are to pass their examination for 
lieutenants, they also teach Marine offi- 
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cers, and provide a course of study for 
captains, commanders, and lieutenants 
on half-pay. The name, however, of 
the Royal Naval College is scarcely ap- 
plicable to the institution, although it 
has undoubtedly done very good work. 
It is not worthy the name of a Naval 
College, either as regards its architec- 
ture, or its internal constitution, or the 
education which it gives. The system 
under which the commissioned officers 
study there is rather one of private 
tuition than such as might be expected 
from its name. The question that we 
have before us in reference to this sub- 
ject is how to unite in one establishment 
all the various branches of naval study 
which are at present taught in the Royal 
Naval College at Portsmouth and in the 
Naval School of Architecture at South 
Kensington. At present the Instructors 
of the Royal Naval College conduct the 
examination themselves—that is to say, 
they first teach and then examine, which 
is not at all a desirable state of things. It 
is now proposed to combine the scheme 
which I have described as regards the 
education of the young officers with one 
for the education of the commissioned 
officer, and also to make better arrange- 
ments for the education of the engineer 
officers. In order to carry out these 
and other objects it is proposed to found 
a Royal Naval College at Greenwich, 
where all branches of a general naval 
education will be taught, and to do so 
upon a scale which will be calculated 
greatly to raise the educational tone of 
all grades of the naval service. There 
will be received in the college both acting 
sub-lieutenants, who will be kept there 
for six months before passing their ex- 
amination for lieutenants, and also cap- 
tains, commanders, and lieutenants on 
half-pay. It is proposed that after the 
sub-lieutenants have passed their ex- 
amination and have been again to sea, 
those who choose to avail themselves 
of it shall have an opportunity afforded 
to them of pursuing a higher course 
of study, of which half-pay officers may 
also avail themselves; and the estab- 
lishment being so near London, we 
shall be able to offer a better course 
of study, under more able professors, 
than it would be possible to give at 
Portsmouth. But, in addition to thus 
offering an education of this description 
to the young officers and to the commis- 
sioned officers who now go to Ports- 
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mouth, we trust to be able to make 
arrangements with regard to the educa- 
tion of engineers. At present these offi- 
cers are all brought up in our own yards, 
which they enter at about 15 or 16 years 
of age, and in which they remain for 
four or six years as engineer appren- 
tices, and at the end of the fourth year 
three are selected to go to the School of 
Naval Architecture at South Kensing- 
ton. In the same way, from a certain 
number of shipwrights’ apprentices three 
or four are also selected every year 
to go up and study at the same school. 
As regards the engineers, it is pro- 
posed that not merely three or four out 
of the 23 who are entered half-yearly 
should be selected to be sent to South 
Kensington, but that all of them, after 
having been four years in the yards, shall 
have the advantage of going through 
a course of one year’s education at 
Greenwich, which shall include all the 
higher branches of engineering educa- 
tion, such as metallurgy and chemistry. 
Although we are justified in priding our- 
selves upon an excellent class of engi- 
neer officers, still, looking at our im- 
mensely complicated arrangements, and 
at the constant progress of engineering 
science, it must be admitted on all hands 
that they must be greatly improved by 
going through a year’s course of study 
at Greenwich. It is further proposed 
to take a similar course with reference 
to the shipwrights’ apprentices, but only 
as regards a limited number, who will 
have an opportunity of studying naval 
architecture at Greenwich. The South 
Kensington School will be removed to 
Greenwich. While I fear that I have 
done but scant justice to the scheme, I 
trust that the general effect of the pro- 
posed arrangements will recommend it- 
self to the judgment of the Committee 
and to the public; and I feel sure that 
in endeavouring to carry out the pro- 
posal we shall meet with the support of 
the most enlightened naval officers, the 
more so because I have found a great 
disposition on the part of naval men to 
concur in the plan which I have sketched. 
The hon. Member for Norfolk (Mr. G. 
Bentinck) must not think that the scheme 
has been hatched by a civil Lord of the 
Admiralty. The scheme has been pre- 
pared in concert with naval officers of the 
greatest experience, and they concur 
generally in the scheme which I have 
sketched. Of course, arrangements will 
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be made at Greenwich for the reception 
of the officers and others who will go 
there; but the Committee will perceive 
that by concentrating all the education 
in one place there will be more economy 
of professors to undertake the education 
of the various classes systematically than 
would be possible if the places of educa- 
tion were to be scattered. With regard to 
the cadets, it is not proposed that they 
should go to Greenwich, which is not re- 
garded as a very desirable place for them, 
neither is it thought right that they should 
be associated with the other classes of offi- 
cers who will be established there. No 
definite arrangements have as yet been 
proposed with reference to them; but 
the Committee will see that there is no 
great hurry in the matter, because in 
future they will not be taken under 15 
years of age, and it will be as well to 
wait until those who have entered at 13 
have attained the latter age before new 
arrangements are entered into with re- 
gard tothem. In the meantime, those 
who have already entered will continue 
to study where they are at present. I 
regret that owing to the immense num- 
ber of subjects which are embraced by 
a naval system, I am scarcely able to do 
justice to the many subjects which I have 
brought forward. I will only add, with 
regard to the scheme of education, that 
I think that Greenwich is far better 
adapted for the central educational es- 
tablishment than the Royal Naval Col- 
lege at Portsmouth. I have now only 
one more point to touch upon with refer- 
ence to the officers—namely, that which 
relates to their retirements. The num- 
ber of officers has been considerably 
diminished, owing to the operation of the 
retirement scheme of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman (Mr. Childers), and that scheme 
has doubtless occasioned hardship in in- 
dividual cases ; but it has led to as much 
employment as possible being given to 
officers on the active list, which is a 
most desirable result. Early in February 
last the Admiralty re-considered some 
details of this retirement scheme, and it 
was found that, while the principles 
upon which it was founded were nearly 
correct, the operation of the Order in 
Council had been to retard promotion as 
regarded commanders and lieutenants, 
although it had worked well in reference 
’ to captains. The Admiralty had, there- 


fore, retarded the operation of the scheme 
by ordering one promotion for every two 
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instead of every four vacancies, and also 
by including in their calculation the 
vacancies which occurred among the 
lower ranks. [Mr. Corry: The number 
of cadets was reduced considerably.] I 
do not wish to contradict the right hon. 
Gentleman; but I will quote the figures. 
The number of cadets entered in 1863 
was 171; in 1864, 169; in 1865, 176; 
in 1866, 160; in 1867, 136; in 1868, 
118; and in 1869, 92. In 1867 there 
were also 39 second-class cadets, making 
the total number of cadets entered in 
that year 175. The right hon. Gentle- 
man opposite, therefore, is right as re- 
gards the first-class naval cadets, but 
wrong as to the total number of cadets, 
because they were 160 in 1866, 175 in 
1867, 142 in 1868, and then in 1869 
they were 106, thus showing a diminu- 
tion of nearly 40. In 1864 they were 
209; and in 1865, 186; or 10 more than 
the numbers of the right hon. Gentle- 
man opposite. But, from whatever cause, 
a large number of cadets were entered 
in those years, and the consequence 
has been a stagnation of promotion as 
regards sub-lieutenants—a stagnation, 
however, that would have occurred if 
no retirement scheme had passed. The 
position of sub-lieutenants has not been 
in the least degree due to the retirement 
scheme of my right hon. Friend. But 
to prevent their remaining sub-lieu- 
tenants any longer than four years, 
which was undesirable, we have taken 
power to promote them, notwithstand- 
ing that the list of lieutenants is in 
excess, and accordingly we passed an 
Order in Council to that effect some 
months ago. 

I will now pass on to a subject — 
namely, the programme of our works— 
of perhaps even greater interest to the 
Committee, although I cannot but think 
that the education of our officers and men 
and the number of our seamen are mat- 
ters of as vital importance as any other 
relating to the service. This leads me to 
make one general observation—namely, 
that we must pay increased attention to 
the principle of affording every possible 
opportunity for the studying of seaman- 
ship. We propose, on this head, that 
training brigs should be attached to the 
Mediterranean Squadron. The opportu- 
nities afforded by our iron-clads for the 
practice of seamanship are so small that it 
is necessary to give our men further op- 
portunities of learning seamanship. It 
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has been suggested that iron-clads ought 
not to be used so much as they now are 
as schools for our seamen ; but that there 
should be tenders attached to the iron- 
clads for the purpose of giving them 
opportunities for learning sailing. The 

ips necessary for the purpose are some- 
what peculiar, and of training brigs there 
are but a small number in possession of 
the Admiralty. In the programme of 
the year’s work, it is proposed to build 
a training brig at Pembroke to be sent 
to the Mediterranean for exercising the 
crews there; and, further, I can assure 
the Committee that every opportunity 
will be taken which may help the sea- 
men to make progress in that direction. 

I now come to the question of ship- 
building and to Votes 6 and 10. I wish to 
treat that question in this way—What 
have we actually got? What do we want? 
What do we propose todo? And, where 
do we propose to do it? As regards what 
we have got, there has been an immense 
amount of criticism on our existing ships. 
There never was a naval debate in this 
House without some hostile criticisms 
being made upon some of the ships in 
Her Majesty’s service. I am sure that 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Tyrone (Mr. Corry) takes such an 
interest in the welfare of the Navy as to 
wish that every ship built by every Ad- 
ministration of this country shall be able 
to perform its duty. In many of the 
pamphlets which have been issued, and 
in many of the opinions put forward on 
this subject by hon. Members, admirals, 
and others, this matter has been con- 
sidered not so much from the point of 
view of what force this country might 
require as of what should be the ideal 
Fleet which England should possess. For 
example, as regards our wooden iron- 
clads, we have been told that they will 
not last. It may be perfectly true that 
they will not last; but we were not told 
at the same time that, while the majority 
of our iron-clads are real iron ships, the 
majority of the French iron-clads are 
wooden ships. Therefore, if our ships 
are likely to go, the French ships are 
much more likely to go, as the French 
have many more that are perishable than 
we have. We ought to ask ourselves 
what are the relative forces at the disposal 
of other Governments, and what have we 
got to meet them? The case of the Prince 
Consort, for instance, has been brought 
before this House, and it is a matter for 
most serious consideration whether she 
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ought or ought not to be repaired. But 
the French—and I say this not at all 
to make any odious comparisons, but 
because it is right that the Committee 
should know not only what we have, but 
also what other countries have— the 
French have had the Rochambeau con- 
demned. This was a ship bought from the 
Americans for £400,000, which has been 
condemned as rotten from dry-rot. Then 
they have the Normandie—another of 
their old iron-clads of 1860 — which 
has been condemned ; with LZ’ Invincible 
and the Gloiré much in the same posi- 
tion. No doubt we shall have to re- 
place, as we have began to do, our 
older iron-clads by other ships, and other 
countries will be under the same neces- 
sity. All this is relative. It cannot be 
said that we ought to have a certain 
absolute number of iron-clads, but that 
if our neighbours have much fewer, 
we also require much fewer. It is 
a question of proportion. We have 
been asked what steps we propose to 
take to replace our wooden ships? Dur- 
ing the last few years we have added 
six sea-going cruisers of the Audacious 
class to our iron-clads, and we are there- 
fore relatively stronger than ever we 
were before. The Audacious was the 
child of the right hon. Gentleman oppo- 
site. We have also added quite lately 
to our force, the Hotspur, the Rupert, 
the Glatton, the Cyclops, the Hecate, and 
the Gorgon. These are all ships of a 
new class, and the French have none to 
compare with them. Since 1865, there 
is an enormous difference in favour of 
the Fleet of this country as compared 
with that of France. In the beginning 
of 1866, we added to the Fleet the 
Monarch, and six ships of the Audacious 
class — the Sultan, the Hotspur, the 
Glatton, the Rupert, the Devastation, and 
the Thunderer. The French during the 
same time only completed two or three 
iron-clad ships. Although 10 floating 
batteries have often added to the 
figures of the French Fleet, in order 
to swell the number for the purposes 
of comparison, three of those were con- 
demned, and the remaining seven have 
been found to be in such a bad con- 
dition that it was very doubtful whe- 
ther they could ever be brought into 
action. None of them were employed 
during the late war. Not only are our 


ships said to be rotten, and our Navy 
generally inferior to the Navies of foreign 
Powers, but a favourite matter for com- 
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ment among naval critics is the al- 
leged ill-success of many of the latest 
ships; they speak of the loss of the 
Captain, and other similar mishaps. No 
doubt the loss of the Captain was most 
disastrous; but we have now no ships 
which have not proved satisfactory as 
regarded the purposes for which they 
were designed. You cannot expect in- 
compatible qualities in the same ships. 
You cannot build strong fighting ma- 
chines and compare them with the old 
three-deckers. I will allude to the 
Hotspur by way of illustration. Within 
the last week I have seen a story re- 
peated in an influential paper that this 
ship was pronounced by competent critics 
to be a failure. The Committee will 
remember the story about Lord John 
Hay and his crew appearing on deck 
with cork jackets, and about the vessel 
only escaping through good luck. I need 
not say that these stories are utterly 
unfounded. I could read extracts from 
the report of the captain of the Hotspur 
expressing his full satisfaction at the 
behaviour of the ship at sea, even in 
severe weather. No doubt the vessel re- 
turned to port; but that was because the 
instructions to the captain were that, be- 
ing of a new class, she should be very 
carefully handied. Caution must be used 
in the trial of all those ships; but there 
was nothing to prove that she was not 
equal to any weather she might en- 
counter. Lord John Hay repeatedly 
assured us that no officer of that ship 
could have had any part in spreading 
such a report. In the same way the 
Cyclops made a very good journey from 
Sheerness to Portsmouth in rather a 
heavy sea. But I do not hesitate to 
say that our policy is to have these ships 
handled with most extreme caution, 
though I hope the effect on the public 
mind will not be that they are therefore 
mistakes. They are built for home de- 
fence and for Channel service, and it 
ought not to be expected that being so 
built they should be condemned because 
they were not perfectly fit for another. 
Now, a great deal has been said as to 
the appointment of the Committee of 
Designs. Why wasit appointed? Not 
to shift responsibility, as was suggested 


the other evening by the noble Lord | 
(Lord Henry Lennox), but simply to, 
satisfy the public mind, which had be- | 


come exceedingly agitated as to the con- 

struction of these ships, and I doubt 

whether anything short of taking the 
Ur, Goschen 
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subject would have satisfied it. The 
Committee was composed not of ‘ philo- 
phers,”’ asthenoble Lord had styled them, 
but of eminent naval officers, as well as 
of distinguished men of science. They 
have examined the various classes of our 
ships; and the Devastation, for instance, 
has been pronounced by them to be the 
type of the fighting ship of the future. 
Some doubt has been expressed as to the 
capabilities of the Devastation if steamed 
head to wind; but if her freeboard was 
found too low on trial she could be raised 
at the forecastle. Well, we have had that 
Report, as well as the Report of Admiral 
Elliot and Admiral Ryder, and a letter 
from Admiral Robinson, and they were 
studied with the most extreme care when 
we had to settle the programme for the 
year. The substance of the Report of 
the Committee is this—that the Devasta- 
tion presents the best type of the fighting 
ship of the future; that the Monarch and 
the Hercules class, though they may do 
good active service, belong to a type 
that ought not to be repeated; and that 
the Cyclops class is one well adapted 
for home service or coast defences. Now, 
the question between the types repre- 
sented by the Devastation and the Her- 
cules is one of extreme importance. 

Mr. SAMUDA: May I ask whether 
there was on the Committee of Designs 
any person accustomed to the building 
of iron ships ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN : Does my hon. Friend 
ask the Question for the sake of informa- 
tion, or in order to make a point? It 
would be difficult at this moment to go 
into the constitution of the Committee; 
but the names of its members have been 
before the country for 18 months. Now, 
looking at the requirements of the Navy, 
I am bound to say that we do not concur 
in that part of the Report of the Com- 
mittee which refers to ships of the 
Hercules type—that is, sea-going cruising 
ships of the first class. It is a matter of 
great anxiety to differ from the Com- 
mittee ; but they have proceeded, as they 
frankly admit, on the rule of not looking 
mainly at the existing Fleets of foreign 
countries, but rather at the future re- 
quirements of naval warfare. They have 
given weight to the possibility of pro- 
ducing a gun capable of penetrating any 
armour which can be put upon a ship; 
but they have not ascertained with any 
degree of certainty whether such guns can 
be mounted on ships. We, on our part, 
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one, and we have asked what would be 
our position in the event of a war, not in 
the remote future, but with the Navies of 
other countries such as we are now fa- 
niliar with. Now, France has got two 
first-class sea-going cruising ships built 
and five building. We have three built— 
the Hercules, the Monarch, and the Sultan 
—and we have two building. Again, 
the Prussian Government is building 
fast sea-going iron-clads. Now, the 
Devastation is a vessel chiefly suitable 
for a pitched battle. It is in such a case 
that her great qualities would come out, 
and therefore we quite concur that she 
belongs to a type that ought to be re- 
peated, but not to the exclusion of sea- 
going iron-clads. The Devastation will 
steam at 124 knots, the Hercules at 14} 
knots; on the other hand, the Devasta- 
tion carries 1,600 tons of coal, while the 
Hercules carries only 600, and at a speed 
of 5 knots an hour the Devastation 
could go for 9,000 miles. Therefore, the 
Devastation would be invaluable for ex- 
peditions; and, in consequence of her 
double screw and double set of engines, 
she is protected, to a great extent, from 
the danger of being disabled. But there 
are a large number of first-class iron-clad 
cruisers belonging to other countries 
which can cruise under sail, and we 
should be in a dangerous position in re- 
gard to our distant possessions in the 
event of hostilities if we were not able 
to match those ships, which would be 
able to elude vessels carrying a limited 
quantity of coal, and therefore capable 
only of short expeditions. The Report 
of the Committee, indeed, recommends 
that we should have central depdts, 
from which a number of Devastations 
ought to issue in time of war; but those 
centres would have to be supplied with 
coal, because vessels like the Devastation 
can only steam. The supply of coal 
would involve convoys, and immense 
arrangements necessary to such a sys- 
tem ; and, after all, any hostile iron-clad 
able to cruise under sail might be able 
to elude us, or, being faster, to escape. 
Therefore we have decided that it shall 
be part of our programme to lay down a 
new cruising iron-clad of the first class. 
We have arranged that her armour shall 
be much thicker than the Hercules or the 
Sultan. [Mr. Corry: Upon what prin- 
ciple will it be armed?] It is to be 
armed on the broadside principle, for 
this reason—-that as she would be em- 
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ployed to go to distant stations, we 
think the broadside principle preferable ; 
because, without for a moment disparag- 
ing the turret principle, when .a vessel 
has to go far away from the dockyards 
it is better that she should not, to use a 
common saying, carry all her eggs in 
one basket. With regard to the turret- 
ships I may here mention that we in- 
tend to make another experiment on a 
large scale. There has been so much 
legitimate discussion as to the pro- 
bability of a turret vessel being able to 
withstand the heaviest ordnance of the 
present day, that we propose to try an 
experiment on the Glatton with a 25-ton 

. We think that the experiment 
should be tried with the strongest turret- 
ship we have, and with the 25-ton gun 
—in fact, the gun of the Hotspur; and 
the experiment will be made in a few 
months—as soon, that is, as we can en- 
sure smooth water. We propose to fire 
at two or three points, to see whe- 
ther there is any likelihood of the turret 
being jammed from one of two causes 
—namely, from the exfoliation, so to 
say, of the metal at the base of the 
turret on its being struck by the shot, 
or from its being injured by an immense 
weight striking it at the very top of the 
turret. An experiment of this kind will 
be somewhat costly ; but I am sure the 
Committee will feel that it is absolutely 
necessary to be done before we build 
any more turret-ships. [An hon. MEm- 
BER asked whether the experiment was 
not likely to be attended with serious 
injury to the turret?] The precision 
with which aim can be taken is so great 
that the shot may be expected to strike 
only that part of the turret which it is 
necessary it should do for the purposes 
of the experiment. A certain amount 
of injury will certainly be done; but it 
is far better that we should discover for 
ourselves in time of peace the value of 
the system than have it taught to us in 
the time of war, because if it should prove 
that the turret jammed, the ship would 
be practically disabled. We also pro- 
pose to await the completion of the 
Devastation, and to try her at sea, and 
according to the result of that trial to 
proceed or not with a second iron-clad ; 
and we also think that, until the result 
is known, it will be wise to defer any 
further work on the Fury, which is the 
third ship of the Devastation class. No 
doubt at all is entertained as to her 
being a formidable vessel ; but we may 
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learn some matters as to her construc- 
tion for a trial at sea. When she is 
completed, and if she is satisfactory, we 
shall proceed with the Fury, and make 
as much progress with her as we can ; 
but we have arranged in the Estimates 
that, if it is found undesirable to pro- 
ceed with her, we shall then build some 
iron gunboats, for 18-ton guns, at Pem- 
broke instead. I should add that it 
seems to me that, as soon as we are 
clear as to the iron-clads that we are to 
build, it will be desirable to press them 
forward with all speed, rather than to oc- 
cupy ourselves over gunboats, which can 
be built at veryshort notice. Accordingly, 
we propose to commence two iron-clads in 
the course of the present financial year. 
The description of one iron-clad we have 
settled upon, and as to the other, and 
the progress of the Fury, I hope that 
the Committee will think that we are 
right not to hurry them until we can 
see by. actual results what the Devasta- 
tion will be able to do. But we do not 
wish to lose time in consequence of this 
uncertainty, and we shall increase the 
number of the most useful class of ships 
that we have at present, those of the 
Encounter, Blanche, and Modiste class— 
ships of 1,400 tons burden. Besides 
that, we propose to commence to make 
good progress with two large covered 
corvettes, of the class of the Active and 
Volage, large unarmoured cruisers, going 
15 knots—for this is a class that we 
think we could increase with great ad- 
vantage. We propose, also, to complete 
within the year the frigates Blonde and 
Raleigh ; but we do not propose to lay 
down any new frigates. Neither France, 
Russia, nor Prussia is building any 
frigates, and it appears that the time of 
the large frigates—once a most useful 
ship—has passed. The two large cor- 
vettes will be of iron, sheathed with 
wood and copper, and they will be rather 
larger than the Active and Volage. 
Again, we have been obliged to dissent 
from the Committee of Designs, who pro- 
nounced against these covered corvettes ; 
but we have taken the best opinion of 
sailors upon the question, and we have 
decided to act upon that opinion. These 
covered corvettes, however, will be an 
experiment. 

will now enumerate clearly what we 
propose to do this year. In the first in- 
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stance, we have got to finish about 10,000 

tons of ships in hand, and we propose to 

finish this year every ship now on hand 
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except the Fury, and with her it is in- © 
tended to make as much progress as is 
possible. It is Fae cane also, to build 
two large covered corvettes, one corvette 
of the Blanche class, and five sloops of 
about 720 tons each, faster than the 
Rinaldo, but rather in the same style. 
This is a class of ship in which the Navy 
is at present singularly deficient, not- 
withstanding that they are ships of a 
most economical class, for the reason 
that, as in the case of the Australian sta- 
tions, for instance, they can be employed 
in the performance of duty for which, in 
their absence, much larger vessels have 
to be employed. These five gun-vessels 
will be superior to the Bittern class, and 
will be as heavily armed as vessels of 
that class usually are, and wil 1 prove 
useful as cruisers. Of these five gun- 
vessels proposed, it is intended to build 
four in the Government yards and one 
by contract. We propose to commence 
four gunboats of the Snake class at Pem- 
broke, and to build four more of the same 
class by contract. In the course of the 
year it is also intended to commence the 
building of a troopship, and I hope that 
in the course of the financial year a 
greater portion of the work will be con- 
cluded. There are several other small 
vessels that will be built by contract ; 
and I ought to state that the total ton- 
nage we propose to build is 20,400 tons, 
about the same as we built last year. 
Of these, 17,500 tons will be builtin our 
yards, and about 3,000 tons by private 
contract. I ought to explain to the Com- 
mittee why we build so large a propor- 
tion in our own yards, and so little by 
contract. We are anxious to pursue a 
policy of not disturbing the number of 
men employed in our yards. We pro- 
pose to employ the same number this 
year that we employed last year, for we 
do not think it a wise policy to dis- 
charge workmen from our dockyards in 
order to increase the amount of shipping 
built by contract. Contract work is now 
exceedingly dear, and it would be now 
about the worst time to contract for new 
ships that we could possibly have chosen ; 
we should not only have to pay a high 
price, but our workmen would probably 
go to build these very ships for us in the 
private yards. I am anxious to keep as 
much continuity in the number of men 
employed in our dockyards as is pos- 
sible. Another reason is that the men 
work at somewhat lower wages in our 


dockyards than they do in private yards. 
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It should, however, be remembered that | ship must be specially arranged for it: 
the men receive pensions, and they have | there are holes to be cut in her bows, 
the great advantage of anne employed | and there are other arrangements that 
the whole year round, have no | it would be impossible to adapt to our 
change of employment from one place to | 


another. They never lose a single day | 
unless at their own desire, and though | 
the wages are nominally lower I believe | 


| present ships even if they had the speed. 


It will not be a very costly ship, and if 
it should not be necessary to use it asa 
torpedo ship it could be turned into a 


the men practically feel themselves as| gunboat. The torpedo vessel is to have 
well off as in the private yards. This/|a speed of 11 knots, with twin screws, 
advantage, however, would be greatly | silent working engines, and is to be with- 
lessened by frequent discharges, or by | out masts, and she is further to have as 





ments wages are to be increased in a 





the idea in the minds of the men that 
they might be discharged; and there- 
fore we desire to calculate how many 
men we should be likely to continue to 
do the regular shipbuilding in the yard, 
and that we should do the extra work 
by contract. If we were to diminish 
the number in the dockyards this year 
by 2,000 or 3,000 men we should have 
also to diminish our establishments, and 
we should not be able to expand them 
again suddenly ; whereas the private 
dockyards remain to us a resource in 
any emergency, and we can always in- 
crease shipbuilding in private yards if 
we will only pay the price. Conse- 
quently, I believe we are in a stronger 
position by maintaining a number of 
dockyards and keeping the private trade 
in reserve. I think that we ought to 
act in this way as regards ships, as I 
have already said that we should act in 
reference to stores—that we should keep 
in reserve the private establishments 
and rely upon them in emergencies to 
build ships to patterns which are well 
known. In new designs there are often 
changes which cause great trouble in the 
course of the work. The increase in 
Vote 6 of £11,000, although the same 
number of men are to be employed, is 
due to the fact that in certain depart- 


way which will, I hope, receive the 
sanction of Parliament when it comes 
to be explained. I have omitted to 
state that we propose to build at Ports- 
mouth a torpedo vessel of 540 tons. 
We think that it is necessary to have 
a small ship of very great speed, for 
speed is one of the chief points to be at- 
tended to in reference to torpedoes. The 
engines are to be exceedingly powerful 
in comparison with the size of the ship, 
and the conditions must be such that she 
must be a fair sea-going vessel. This 
ship is to be built with the view of 
making an experiment as to the class of | 
ships best fitted to carry torpedoes. The! 





/many water-tight compartments as pos- 


sible and as low a freeboard as is con- 
sistent with meeting any weather, how- 
everrough. She will have two Gatling 
guns, and her cost will be £30,000 for 
hull and engines. Experiments will be 
made with various kinds of torpedoes to 
ascertain how far sea-going torpedoes, 
if I may use the phrase, may be used. 

Let me now recapitulate our shipbuild- 
ing programme. Our arrangements for 
the present year include two new iron- 
clads, two large covered corvettes, one 
corvette of the Blanche class, five sloops, 
eight gunboats, a torpedo vessel, a 
training ship, and a troopship. We 
shall do nothing more with iron-clads 
till we know something more about them. 
I should also mention that we contem- 
plate more perfect instruction in torpedo 
practice, and that we are making new 
arrangements, which will be placed under 
the charge of an experienced officer who 
has a speciality in the higher and more 
scientific departments of that branch of 
the naval service. With regard to 
Vote 10, Section I., for Naval Stores, 
we have been able to increase them 
considerably. There have been con- 
siderable savings during the financial 
year on Vote 10, Section II. All these 
savings have been expended in increas- 
ing our stock of stores, and that has 
been all the more necessary because the 


| prices of most articles have gone up 


enormously. The Vote for the year 
1872-3 nominally shows an excess of 
£92,000, a very large portion of which, 
amounting to a sum of nearly £56,000, 
is due to additional purchases of timber. 
[Mr. Corry: What is the amount of 
the savings applied to the purchase of 
stores?] I cannot exactly tell; but I 
should think about £50,000 or £60,000. 
I must admit that a portion of these 
nominal savings has arisen from the 
want of the ability of the contractors to 
fulfil their bargains in time, so that 
all the money taken could not be spent 
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within the year. As to the stock of 
coals, there has been arise in the price 
of coals, which has affected the stock. 
Great exertions are being made by the 
Admiralty for the manufacture of ropes, 
because we find we cannot get them of 
such good quality in the open market as 
we can make them ourselves. There is 
an increase in Vote 11 in respect of cer- 
tain machinery which is required for in- 
creasing the Admiralty’s power of manu- 
facturing rope. It has been found that 
the rope manufactory at present does not 
turn out a sufficient amount of rope. 
The diminution in Vote 10, Section IL., 
arises from our having got rid of a 
great portion of the liabilities for en- 
gines. In that respect we are freer 
from liability than we have been for 
some time. On Vote 11 there is a de- 
crease of £65,000, a part of which arises 
from two satisfactory circumstances— 
namely, the completion of the works at 
Bermuda and Malta, which gives a saving 
of £27,000. The completion of a portion 
of the works at Chatham gives a decrease 
of £70,000. On the other hand, we take 
£33,000 for the completion of the ma- 
chinery at Chatham—regarding which, 
allow me, in passing, to say that had the 
_machinery been erected there, as was 

suggested, five years ago, it would now 
have been found to be obsolete. The 
great thing, however, which we have 
achieved at Chatham is what cannot 
be got at a moment’s notice — deep 
water docks. We propose to go forward 
steadily, but not with too great rapidity, 
in erecting new factories and getting new 
plant. On Vote 3 for the Admiralty 
there is an increase of £10,000. [Mr. 
MacuirE: What do you intend to lay 
out on Queenstown Harbour?] The 
same sum as we expended last year. 
£3,000 of that £10,000 is due to the 
progressive increase in the salaries of 
the staff, and £3,000 is due to the other 
arrangements which I endeavoured to 
sketch out last week. I cannot this 
evening go into this Vote; but I am pre- 
pared to answer any Question which may 
be put to me by any hon. Member on 
the subject. I labour under the difficulty 
of having detained the Committee too 
long already; but the ground covered 
by our work is so large that I could not 
refrain from detailed comment and ex- 
planation. 

Only permit me to say one word more 
as to the general duties discharged 
by the Fleet. Hon. Gentlemen must 
Ur. Goschen 
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not think that the £9,500,000 which 
they are called upon to vote are de- 
voted simply to offensive and defensive 
warfare. ‘The fact is that the duties 
of the Fleet, even in time of peace, 
are enormous, and our ships are doing 
an immense amount of work which is 
not immediately connected with a war 
establishment. If we were no longer 
to compete with foreign countries as to 
which shall have the most iron-clads or 
the mightiest Navies, we should still find 
ubiquitous duties to be performed by the 
Navy of England, and f do not see any 
disposition on the part of the House of 
Commons to lessen those duties. If, 
therefore, we do not build ships for 
fighting, we shall still have to build them 
for other purposes ; our policy will still 
be an expensive one, so long as the 
House resolves to keep up, not for our- 
selves alone, but for the benefit of the 
world at large, the police of the seas, 
and endeavours to stop such practices 
as the traffic in labourers in the Poly- 
nesian Islands, and to check the slave 
trade on the coast of Africa—or is 
always disposed, if we hear of an Eng- 
lishman, or woman stranded or kept on 
any barbarous island, to send a man-of- 
war to their relief. This disposition on the 
part of the public ought to be taken into 
consideration by hon. Gentlemen when 
they come to vote these Estimates. They 
must not think that all this money is 
spent on war; but that a great portion 
is spent on duties which, notwithstanding 
the reputation this country has most un- 
justly got of pursuing a selfish policy, 
redounds to the benefit of the world at 
large as much as of our own country. I 
venture to say this because it is not right 
that hon. Gentlemen should complain of 
the Estimates being high, as if all the 
money were required for war purposes 
alone. Much is spent on the per- 
formance of those expensive duties in 
every part of the world, which consist 
in keeping the peace, in preserving our 
commerce secure, and in carrying civili- 
zation to the most distant shores. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 


‘That 61,000 men and boys be employed in 
the Sea and Coast Guard Service for the year 
ending March 31, 1873.” 


Lorp HENRY LENNOX said, the 
Committee would be both surprised and 
disappointed that it had devolved not on 
his right hon. Friend the Member for 
Tyrone (Mr. Corry), whose long experi- 
ence of dockyards and shipbuilding en- 
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titled him to be heard with the greatest 
deference, but on himself, to explain the 
views of the Opposition with respect to 
the statement which had just been made. 
As must have been apparent to every 
one who heard his right hon. Friend on 
Monday last, he was struggling against 
physical difficulties then which to-night 
rendered him totally incapable of a 
lengthened effort. The statement of the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite was most 
amply and clearly given, and with that 
fulness of information which his position 
as Minister placed at his command. Not 
having had access to the same sources 
of information as the right hon. Gentle- 
man, he should have to appeal to the 
indulgence of the House in touching 
casually upon the different topics. On 
Vote 1 the right hon. Gentleman said 
that the naval service was losing none 
of its popularity. He was delighted to 
hear it. He was never one of those who 
dreaded that the service should perma- 
nently lose any of its popularity; for 
there was in it something dear to the 
heart of every Englishman, and it would 
be a bad day for this country if want of 
popularity were to take any definite form 
with regard to the naval service. He 
was glad also to hear that there was no 
difficulty in recruiting for the Navy. 
From information which had reached 
him, and judging by the Estimates them- 
selves, he was surprised to hear that 
statement; but he was delighted to ac- 
cept it on the official authority of the 
right hon. Gentleman. The next point 
to which the right hon. Gentleman al- 
luded was the course he intended to take 
in regard to the later stage of the train- 
ing of young officers of the Navy, and 
the use he intended to put these officers 
to. The right hon. Gentleman did not 
specifically state whether he intended to 
close the Britannia at once, or whether 
the operation was to be little more gra- 
dual. The new scheme to which Green- 
wich Hospital might be applied, and 
the closing of the Naval Hospital at 
Portsmouth, were matters of woah grave 
importance that the Committee would 
think it wrong if he were to dwell at 
any length upon them now, especially as 
they had only now for the first time 
heard the scheme propounded by the 
right hon. Gentleman. The right hon. 
Gentleman alluded to training-brigs for 
the Mediterranean, and also said that 
he was going to impress on the officers 
in charge of these ships caution in deal- 
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ing with them. He greatly approved of 
impressing on the officers the necessity 
of caution in dealing with these experi- 
mental ships. He would go further, and 
say that the system popular at the Admi- 
ralty of late years of sending ships to 
sea to look out for bad weather was a 
mistaken policy. Of course, any Eng- 
lish ship getting into bad weather would 
try to get out of it as best she could; 
but it was very doubtful policy to send 
out heavy experimental ships to stormy 
seas to look out for bad weather with a 
view to test their sailing qualities. The 
right hon. Gentleman had treated in his 
usual genial manner some observations 
which he (Lord Henry Lennox) made 
the other evening on the Committee of 
Design. The right hon. Gentleman said 
he (Lord Henry Lennox) had been 
pleased to call them philosophers. In 
using that word, he had no intention of 
saying anything derogatory either to the 
dignity or intelligence of those gentle- 
men. What he did mean was, that as 
our iron-clad Navy was on its trial with 
regard to stability, the Report of a Com- 
mittee, upon which there was not a 
single gentleman who had ever designed 
an iron-clad or superintended the build- 
ing of one, would have little weight on 
his mind or on that of professional men. 
In that opinion he was more than justi- 
fied when he found that the right hon. 
Gentleman, who was going to make two 
additions to our Navy in the shape of 
iron-clads, had spent 20 minutes ex- 
plaining why he did not adopt the advice 
of those gentlemen with regard to whom 
he (Lord Henry Lennox) was twitted 
for calling them ‘ philosophers.” The 
right hon. Gentleman said he would 
not trouble the Committee with any re- 
marks upon Vote 3, and in that course 
he was perfectly justified, because the 
Prime Minister had promised that they 
should have an entire and separate 
evening for its discussion. But he could 
promise the right hon. Gentleman when 
the new scheme came before the House 
he would give his opinion very freely 
and strongly upon its extreme demerits. 
There was one point which seemed to re- 
quire further explanation, and that 
was in Vote 10, Section II., with re- 
gard to engines for the Navy. In 
the Estimates of 1871-2, the right 
hon. Gentleman asked for £751,716, of 
which £368,476 was for shipbuilding, 
and £334,490 for engines, stating that 
£195,690 was to complete the payments 
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for engines already ordered, leaving 
£14,400 to appear on the Estimates of 
the next year. The total to be spent on 
engines already ordered in 1871-2 was 
£181,290. A further sum of £156,200 
was asked for engines to be ordered, the 
whole of which it was proposed to spend 
in 1871-2, with the exception of £3,000. 
The residue, therefore, of the Vote of 
last year, which would appear in the 
Estimates of 1872-3, would be £14,400 
and £3,000, or a total of £17,400. But, 
on looking to the Estimates for 1872-3, 
he found that, instead of £14,000 for 
engines already ordered, £106,782 was 
asked for, being, as far as he could 
make out, an excess of expenditure of 
about £90,000 over what was sanctioned 
by Parliament for this one item last year. 
Next came the Dockyard Vote. The 
right hon. Gentleman said he would not 
decrease the strength of the dockyard 
men, and he was to be congratulated 
upon having come to that decision. Our 
dockyards were one of our national in- 
surances, and the country would certainly 
agree with the right hon. Gentleman in 
the propriety of maintaining them. The 
number of dockyard men taken in the 
present year, 12,858, was 1,586 in ex- 
cess of the number taken by the right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Childers) in 1870. 
Deptford and Woolwich were then 
closed. An economical fever had seized 
the House of Commons, the result of 
economical views throughout the country 
on the eve of a General Election, and 
the result was a reduction in the dock- 
yards; but before the men who were 
then sent as emigrants to Canada 
touched the soil of their new homes they 
were much wanted in our own dock- 
yards. He was glad that the First 
Lord had been statesmanlike enough to 
take warning by the mistake of his pre- 
decessor, and play none of those sudden 
economical pranks with our dockyards, 
but maintain the men there at the same 
strength as in the previous year. While 
the number of men stood at 12,858, 
against 12,850 last year, the increase fin 
wages was £9,000. This was a policy 
which he approved. When he was 
Secretary to the Admiralty there was a 
demand for increased wages, and he felt 
it was a demand which must be con- 
ceded. At that time the men were re- 
ceiving wages inferior to those paid in 
the private trade, but agreed to accept 
smaller wages because they felt they 
were secure of employment in good and 
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in bad times, with the chances of a pen- 
sion at the end of their service. The 
sudden reductions, however, which after- 
wards were made, very much shook the 
confidence of the dockyard men, and he 
was glad that the right hon. Gentleman 
had acceded to the demand for raising 
the wages of men who were so essential 
to our naval strength. He now came 
to Appendix 11—‘“‘ Statement of the 
number of steamships afloat and build- 
ing, and of the number of effective sail- 
ing ships.”” If that meant anything it 
was astatement to the House of Commons 
and the country of what was the strength 
of the British Fleet on which the nation 
might rely in case of sudden invasion. 
Having agreed with much that had been 
said by the right hon. Gentleman, he 
could not agree with him as to what he 
said about the French Navy. In the 
first place, he deprecated comparisons 
with the French or any other Navy. We 
had in this country only to consider 
what was the proper strength of our 
Navy for the performance of the various 
duties so graphically described by the 
right hon. Gentleman at the close of 
his speech, and we ought not to enter 
into a race of building with other 
Powers. Secondly, considering the con- 
dition in which France was now placed, 
any comparison between her Navy and 
ours would be more than ordinarily fal- 
lacious. In dealing with this question 
he regretted very much that the right 
hon. Gentleman had not aliuded to our 
wooden ships; and he regretted this the 
more because his right hon. Friend (Mr. 
Corry) last year warned the right hon. 
Gentleman in general terms of the un- 
satisfactory state of that portion of our 
Navy. He hoped also that another year 
there would be some change in both the 
form and substance of Appendix 11, 
because it really gave no proper idea of 
the effective strength of our Navy. 
Having gone carefully through the Ap- 
pendix, and referred to other sources of 
information, he had made up a classifi- 
cation of the Navy, which he believed to 
be correct. In Appendix 11, theiron-clads 
were put down at 55. Now 55 seemed 
a fine total; but on looking closely into 
it the number dwindled down to small 
proportions. Three were being built. 
Then there were seven wooden iron-clads. 
of which the right hon. Gentleman him- 
self did not the other day speak in very 
complimentary terms, stating, for ex- 
ample, with regard to the Prince Consort, 
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that it was a question, whether it would 
be better to repair her-or build another ; 
while he spoke of the other six as 
avowedly stopgaps, not knowing whether 
they wanted repair at that moment or 
not. If the right hon. Gentleman had 
looked into his Appendix of last year he 
would have seen that all those wooden 
iron-clads were down for repairs in 
1871-2 and 1872-3. Of the 55 iron-clads, 
then, three were in course of building, 
seven were ‘‘stopgaps,” and then we 
came to a class of unclassified sloops and 
gunboats, fiveinnumber. Among these 
figured the names of the Viper, the Vixen, 
and the Waterwitch, which were unable to 
face the sea. They were happily housed 
in harbour; it was a great mercy they 
ever got there, and no human being in 
his senses would dream of sending them 
into the open sea. Then there were 
in the list of iron-clads some fit only for 
harbour defence, and which must be 
handled with the greatest caution—such 
as the Royal Sovereign, Prince Albert, 
Wivern, Scorpion, Clyclops, Hecate, and 
Gorgon. The last item in this imposing 
list consisted of four floating batteries, 
of which one, a wooden one, was safely 
moored in Bermuda, and would never 
leave that port, while the other three 
had their engines partly out. These 
four vessels, therefore, could hardly be 
included in our available iron-clad Navy. 
The next class of vessels to which he 
came were the wooden ships, and those 
the right hon. Gentleman did not touch 
upon, The total number of wooden 
ships was put down at 348. This im- 
posing list was headed by 38 line-of- 
battle ships, of which two were said to 
be building. They were the Robust, and 
the Bulwark, which had been on the 
stocks 14 years, were no nearer being 
fit for sea than 14 years ago, and he be- 
lieved would never be completed as line- 
of-battle ships. Three others had their 
engines out, and should not appear 
among the available force of the Navy. 
As far as he could make out there were 
nine or ten which could be deemed fit for 
service with moderate repairs. Many of 
them were very old indeed. Some were 
never built for screws at all, and could 
not be expected to be fit for active ser- 
vice every long. Eighteen others re- 
mained, which were condemned long ago 
to harbour service, many having their 
engines out, or partly out. Thus 38 
line-of-battle ships dwindled down to 10, 
which were of great age. As to the 28 
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steam frigates, two were now being built, 
one had her engines out, and one had 
been on sale for 12 years, being only 
fit for firewood, 18 were either in com- 
mission or ready to be put into com- 
mission, seven had been condemned to 
harbour service, and others to be sold as 
soon as a decent price could be got. 
Only 20 were therefore available, and of 
those one was 17 years old, only two 
were less than 10, and 16 varied from 
10to17 years. Only one, the Jnconstant, 
went 15 knots an hour, the two being 
built were to go 14 knots, four went 12, 
and 11 went from 9 to 11 knots, so that 
they were no great element of strength. 
As to the battle frigates and sloops, he 
was authorized by Sir Alexander Milne 
to say that, under the present conditions 
of warfare, they were only fit for towage 
or the transport of stores. Of our 26 
corvettes, the speed of 15 averaged only 
9 to 11 knots, and their age was con- 
siderable, so that they were no great 
addition to our strength. The 38 sloops 
were also aged, and of the screws three 
were available only for harbour service, 
and only 12 were of the modern type 
and speed, so as to be deemed fighting 
ships. He hoped next year the right 
hon. Gentleman would classify the ships, 
so as to show what were really fighting 
ships, and what;only fit for harbour ser- 
vice, or to be sold. Of the gunboats, 
28 were China gunboats, which, when 
he was himself in office, the Admiral in 
command had to repair without com- 
municating to the Admiralty, thereby 
putting the Estimates out of gear, and 
they were all either rotten or rotting. 
Eighteen others were only fit for harbour 
defence. As to the three mortar ships, 
one could not be traced in the Estimates, 
and he presumed had been broken up, 
while the others he remembered as being 
transformed into coal hulks, and were 
now safely moored in the dockyard. 
They certainly should not have been in- 
cluded as part of our naval force. The 
right hon. Gentleman had advised caution 
in condemning a new type of ship such 
as the six frigates of the Landguard type. 
He was justified in giving those frigates 
a high character, for they were admirable 
vessels, and he himself was glad he de- 
fended and carried the Vote for them 
when in office. Caution should be dis- 
played in laying before the House the 
apsissima verba of the reports of captains 
on experimental trips, for if officers knew 
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the public they would not be so frank as 
if reporting confidentially to the Admi- 
ralty. The right hon. Gentleman, mis- 
led probably by the ostensible strength 
of our Navy, had taken too rose-coloured 
a view of the powers of our dockyards 
in carrying out his programme. In 
common with most First Lords of late 
years, he deceived himself and the 
country as to the amount of tonnage 
which could be given to the country in 
the course of a year. He contemplated 
building 16,741 tons of shipping, and 
employing 5,639 men. This would pre- 
sent no difficulty could those men be 
kept to building work; but experience 
showed this to be impossible. A great 
variety of duties came within ‘‘ repairs 
and refits.”” He remembered himself 
coming down to the House with a 
splendid clap-trap speech, in which he 
announced that the Admiralty were going 
to inaugurate a new policy by taking 
every man off repairs and putting them 
on the building of new vessels. Repairs 
and refits, however, governed the distri- 
bution and strength of the Fleet, and if 
the Channel Squadron came in requir- 
ing repairs the men had to be diverted 
thereto from less urgent work. The men 
were taken off the building of ships and 
put on repairs and refits, and therefore 
it was impossible to calculate the amount 
of tonnage which would be given to the 
country in any one year through the 
dockyards, unless a more than usual 
liberal allowance of men were made for 
repairs and refits. But the right hon. 
Gentleman had adopted a contrary policy, 
and while he put 400 more men on to 
the building of ships, he took 400 less 
for repairs. With regard to the duties 
of the men taken off for the repairs, 
he (Lord Henry Lennox) might say 
that we had five wooden iron-clads 
this year for repair which ought to 
have been repaired last year. The de- 
fects in those vessels had been allowed 
to accumulate, the vessels themselves had 
deteriorated, and the cost of repairing 
‘ would be greater now than it would have 
been last year. The duties of the men 
told off for repairing at the Deptford 
Dockyard were to make good defects in 
the Channel Squadron, in all troopships, 
in all Coastguard ships and tenders, to 
_ do a variety of other work, and to break 
up 3,000 tons of old shipping. That was 
the programme laid down for one yard, 
which showed that the distribution of 
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in excess of that for building, if that 
programme was to be carried out. But 
he might be told that the Committee 
were not bound to believe what he as- 
serted, and would be more inclined to 
believe the statement of the First Lord, 
that 16,741 tons of shipping were going 
to be built by 5,639 men. Now, in 
February, 1870, the right hon. Member 
for Pontefract (Mr. Childers) said that 
from the normal condition of their dock- 
yards they ought to have annually built 
between 19,000 and 20,000 tons of » hip- 
ping, of which 4,500 ought to be built 
in their dockyards, and the rest by con- 
tract. That was a policy which he (Lord 
Henry Lennox) entirely approved of; 
but let them see what had been their 
experience in past years, in order that 
they might ascertain whether the House 
of Commons could place any faith in the 
Estimate submitted to them that even- 
ing. In 1866-7 it was proposed to build 
16,446 tons of shipping, with 6,632 arti- 
ficers ; but there were actually built only 
15,142 tons. In the following year, when 
his right hon. Friends the Members for 
Droitwich (Sir John Pakington) and - 
Tyrone (Mr. Corry) were in office, it 
was proposed to build with 10,025 arti- 
ficers, 23,544 tons of shipping; but it 
was only by increasing from November 
to April the number of men by about 
1,500 that that policy was carried out. 
In 1868-9 it was proposed to build 14,469 
tons of shipping, and 4,421 artificers 
were told off to do the work; but the 
result was that the programme was not 
fulfilled, the tonnage built being 14,163 
tons. That the deficiency was so small 
was owing to the fact that in the pre- 
vious year there had been laid down an 
enormous fleet of small vessels, and 
therefore the Admiralty was not called on 
to repair so many old woeden ships as it 
was before obliged to do. The next year 
was the year when the right hon. Mem- 
ber for Pontefract (Mr. Childers) was 
in office, and he proposed, with 5,899 
men, to build 13,483 tons of shipping 5 
but he only built 12,895, though the 
right hon. Gentleman was still reaping 
the benefit of the fleet of small vessels 
which the previous Board of Admiralty 
had laid down, and established the Flying 
Squadron, so that he was consequently 
not called on for so many repairs. In 
1870-1 the same right hon. Gentleman 
proposed to build 15,232 tons of ship- 
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creased to 8,573, who were kept on 
from August to April. But with those 
increased men for eight months, instead 
of building the estimated tonnage, the 
right hon. Gentleman only managed to 
build 14,400 or 14,500 tons. He did not 
mean this as any reflection on the right 
hon. Member for Pontefract; but he 
gave it as an instance of the extreme 
difficulty of fixing the amount of men to 
do a certain amount of shipbuilding, 
when the men might be occasionally re- 
quired for doing repairs, and he asked, 
could the Committee place any greater 
amount of reliance on the amount of ton- 
nage which the right hon. Gentleman op- 
posite (Mr. Goschen) now proposed to 
build? He might be wrong in the ela- 
borate calculations he had made; but 
he should be very much mistaken in- 
deed if the right hon. Gentleman could 
make out that he was right in the ship- 
building programme he had announced. 
In 1871-2, the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite professed to build 15,512 tons, 
with 5,203 men, with 7,500 men told off 
for repairs, but only some 13,000 tons 
were really built. 

Mr. GOSCHEN : In 1871-2 we have 
got 20,000 tons, or we shall have that 
amount up to the Ist of April, as against 
21,000 in our programme. 

Lorp HENRY LENNOX: The right 
hon. Gentleman must be including con- 
tract ships ; but he (Lord Henry Lennox) 
was speaking solely of the work done 
in their dockyards; and if he was not 
greatly mistaken the right hon. Gentle- 
man would find that he was correct 
when he went back to Whitehall. But 
he never went near Whitehall, nor 
had he any communication with any- 
body employed there ; for if he wanted 
any information he went to his hon. 
Friend the Secretary to the Admiralty. 
The right hon. Gentleman proposed, with 
400 men to build, and 400 less for re- 
pairs, in the year in which their fine 
large iron-clads were coming home for 
repairs, to give to the country 16,741 
tons, or nearly 17,000 tons. He should 
be very glad next year to find that the 
right hon. Gentleman had carried out 
such a programme; but if he did he 
certainly would be something of a con- 
juror. What he had stated were reli- 
able facts, and the Committee might 
draw from them what deductions they 
pleased. He did not place them before 
the Committee in any party light. In- 
deed, he had spoken more severely of 
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his own administration than of any other. 
They were facts which the Committee 
must take into consideration if they would 
know the really available strength of the 
Navy at present. He must express his 
regret that the right hon. Gentleman 
did not think fit to build another iron- 
clad by contract in their private yards. 
He thought with the knowledge they 
now possessed, and considering their 
weakness in the number of iron-clad 
cruisers, such a proposal would have 
commended itself to the House. Under 
Vote 10, Section II, there was another 
cause for regret. He supposed it was 
in the amended Estimate; but he did 
not perceive it. The right hon. Gentle- 
man said last year that he was going to 
spend £47,000 in the course of the year 
for unarmoured ships, leaving the re- 
mainder to be voted this year. He 
(Lord Henry Lennox) hoped to see in 
that £47,000 the nucleus of many ships, 
and, amongst others, of ships of the sloop 
or corvette class, of which they were so 
much in want. He regretted to see in 
this year’s Estimate £106,345, which he 
supposed was the amount remaining from 
last year for unarmoured ships. He had 
nothing but praise to say of the vessels 
the right hon. Gentleman proposed to 
build in their dockyards. The right hon. 
Gentleman said he was going to build 
two iron-clads ; and here again he (Lord 
Henry Lennox) must congratulate the 
right hon. Gentleman on having had the 
courage to set aside the opinion of those 
16 gentlemen who, individually, he (Lord 
Henry Lennox) admired so much, but 
on whose judgment collectively he did 
not rely. Besides the two iron-clads, 
which he supposed would be something 
like the Sultan or Hercules type, the right 
hon. Gentleman proposed to build two 
corvettes; but he did not gather whether 
they were to be of the Active or Volage 
class. 

Mx. GOSCHEN said, they would be 
a little larger than the Volage, in conse- 
quence of their being covered. 

Lorp HENRY LENNOX supposed 
the right hon. Gentleman had not got 
the designs approved, or he could tell 
them the exact tonnage. 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, the tonnage 
would be about 2,600. 

Lorp HENRY LENNOX said, the 
launch vessels he also approved of. As 
to the torpedo vessel, that was such a 
new kind of vessel that he could hardly 
say much about it, except that in this 
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matter he fancied they ought to be more 
advanced. But that, like too many other 
naval matters, had been delayed owing 
to the protracted inquiries which had 
taken up the time of the gentlemen who 
might otherwise have been employed in 
designing improvements in their ships. 
The right hon. Gentleman said he was 
going in the dockyards to clear off their 
building by 10,000 tons of ships, and 
so leave 6,700 tons to be spread among 
the other yards; but he was afraid the 
right hon. Gentleman would not advance 
those ships much during the year. There 
was another point on which he wished 
for information—the building of another 
troopship. Of what class and what ton- 
nage would she be? Would she be like 
the Crocodile, fitted with every comfort 
and convenience for the troops? There 
were other topics on which he wished to 
have touched ; but there would be plenty 
of opportunities of taking up any point 
on the different Votes. In naval matters 
they could not expect to be all of one 
mind; but, so far as he was concerned, 
he must say no greater privilege could 
be allotted to any man than to have a 
hand in administering the affairs of that 
most splendid service. And when once 
a man who had had that privilege, hav- 
ing been brought into close contact with 
naval officers, came into Opposition, no 
matter what his politics, he must lose 
all party feeling, and cordially co-operate 
in every endeavour to add to the strength 
and contribute to the welfare of the 
service. 

Caprain F. EGERTON said, hethought 
the right hon. Gentleman the First Lord 
of the Admiralty did wisely in increas- 
ing the Monarch and Sultan class of ves- 
sels, which were of ap extremely useful 
character. He also very much approved 
the measures his right hon. Friend 
proposed to take for the education and 
training of naval officers. Perhaps the 
Royal Naval College might have been 
allowed to remain at Portsmouth; but 
when they had such a large building at 
command, which had for so many years 
been devoted to naval purposes, con- 
sidering also the great economy of the 
measure, he had no doubt it would be 
satisfactory to the Navy to find the edu- 
cation of the officers transferred to 
Greenwich Hospital. There was one 
class of officers who, he thought, had 
claims for more rapid promotion than 
they received—he meant sub-lieutenants. 
After passing their examination, they 
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were detained four or five years in a very 
inferior rank, with very little chance of 
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promotion. He was glad to hear that 
something was to be done for the educa- 
tion of young officers, and that they 
were not to be compelled, as hitherto, to 
go to the ‘‘crammers’’ for the education 
they required. 

Mz. LIDDELL said, it was gratifying 
to observe that the right hon. Gentleman 
the First Lord of the Admiralty had 
not entered on his new duties in any nig- 
gardly spirit, and that his programme 
with regard to stores was satisfactory. 
He doubted, however, if he could recon- 
cile the country to his statement with 
regard to our unserviceable iron-clads 
because France was similarly situated in 
that respect to ourselves. The country 
had a right to demand that her unser- 
viceable iron-clads should be replaced 
by serviceable ships without reference to 
the state and condition of the Navy of 
any other country. The discussion of the 
Navy Estimates ought to be conducted 
annually without reference to any other 
country ; for he believed it was such 
comparisons that led to jealousy between 
different countries, which resulted in 
a rivalry that led to enormous unne- 
cessary expenditure. He was surprised 
to hear the statement of the First Lord 
with reference to the Devastation, because 
she was the least suitable for home ser- 
vice. She drew 28 feet, and she was 
built at an enormous cost to enable her 
to carry 1,600 tons of coals, and be able 
to perform distant voyages. 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, he had been 
misunderstood. He had always said 
that the probability was that the Devas- 
tation would be employed, if war should 
ever arise, in fighting pitched battles in 
the Channel. 

Mr. LIDDELL said, if she was to be 
employed in fighting battles in the 
Channel he could not understand why she 
was built to carry so much coal. They 
were told that the surplus of £70,000 of 
unexpended Votes had been spent in re- 
newing the stores; but it must be re- 
membered that their reduction had been 
offered to the House as a great proof 
of the economical policy of the Govern- 
ment. As these stores were renewed 
out of the surplus arising from the un- 
finished work of contractors, the unex- 

ended Votes must be re-voted; there- 
ste there was no saving at all, and the 
country had been deluded. Much had 
been said during the last year or two 
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about the Naval Reserves. If it was 
important that there should be an effi- 
cient Army Reserve, it was far more 
important that there should be an effi- 
cient Naval Reserve. The First Reserve 
—namely, the Coastguard, had been 
weeded, and doubtless was now com- 
posed of efficient seamen ; but in point of 
numbers the force was ridiculously small. 
The Naval Reserve was in a failing con- 
dition. They were told it was this year 
13,000 men, but last year it was 14,800, 
which showed of itself the unpopularity 
of the service, and he should like to test 
the accuracy of the First Lord’sstatement, 
that 20 per cent of the 10 years’ service 
men who left the service joined the Naval 
Reserve. When the Vote came on for 
consideration he should certainly ques- 
tion the Vote more closely. It was not 
a comforting sign to find that the Naval 
Reserve was diminishing in numbers. 
Naval Reserve men complained that 
they did not know who were their 
masters—whether they were under the 
control of the Board of Trade or the 
Admiralty. He did not think that the 
Naval Reserve included in large num- 
bers the best men of the Mercantile 
Marine, and he doubted in case of emer- 
gency if more than one-third of the 
force could be made available. He 
would recommend that the Reserve 
should be put under the Admiralty ; 
that there should be in each port an 
Admiralty officer of.a certain rank with 
his own office; and that every Naval 
Reserve man should enter himself there, 
and be connected with a particular 
ship. The men ought to be annually 
trained on board a particular ship, to 
which they should consider themselves to 
be specially attached. By this means a 
great deal of the unpopularity and the 
inconveniences which at present pre- 
vented men from joining the Reserve 
would be removed. He regreted to hear 
that greater efforts were not about to be 
made to provide additional gunboats for 
harbour defence. They now had 18 gun- 
boats built or near completion, and it 
was .proposed to increase that number 
by eight during the present year. In 
his opinion, however, the country would 
not be satisfied with so slight an exten- 
sion of our home defences. Considering 
that the Coastguard was at the lowest 
a: that they had a declining Naval 

eserve; and that the Reserve of Pen- 
sioners was an admitted failure, he 
could not regard the right hon, Gentle- 
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man’s statement as satisfactory. In by- 
gone times they trusted to the British 
tars, but now the question of Reserves 
was of immense and increasing import- 
ance because the use of steam was un- 
favourable to the formation of real 
sailors. The engine-room was no nursery 
for British seamen, to whom in times 
to come they would have to look, as 
they had done in former days, for the 
maintenance of the honour and the dig- 
nity of the country. 

Mr. R. W. DUFF said, there had 
been great stagnation in the promo- 
tion of officers since the introduction 
of the scheme of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Pontefract (Mr. 
Childers), and he asked what steps it 
was proposed to take with a view of 
remedying this defect. He had little 
doubt that a considerable number of 
captains would be willing to retire if 
adequate inducements were offered to 
them. The right hon. Gentleman the 
First Lord of the Admiralty proposed to 
re-establish the Royal Naval Volunteers, 
and he trusted they would be of more 
use than their predecessors. Some 
years ago he had to convey some of 
these Volunteers along the coast of Ire- 
land, and nearly all of them were so 
sea-sick that he did not know what to 
do with them. 

Mr. MACFIE pointed out that the 
right hon. Gentleman had not alluded 
to the defence of the outlying parts of 
the Empire, and expressed a hope that 
he would take an early opportunity to 
inform the Committee what naval forces 
at the disposal of the Empire had been 
provided by the colonies. He also wished 
to know whether the projected collegiate 
establishment at Greenwich would be 
extended for the benefit of the Mercantile 
Marine ? 

Mr. CHILDERS sincerely thanked 
his right hon. Friend for the clear 
statement, and, speaking generally, the 
sound proposals he had made to-night. 
His right hon. Friend appeared to have 
gone most thoroughly into those great 
questions which, during the last few 
years, had so much agitated the country. 
There were one or two points in regard 
to which he should like on a future oc- 
casion to ask a question or two; but he 
was glad to say that, so far as the main 
features of the statement were concerned, 
he should give a cordial support to his 
right hon. Friend. On the question of 
the improved education for the naval 
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service, he thanked him sincerely for 
having taken up in so thorough a spirit 
the Report of the Committee he (Mr. 
Childers) had appointed, and which 
reported in 1870, although there would 
probably be considerable difficulty in 
increasing the age at which cadets were 
to enter the Navy. On this point, the 
testimony of naval officers was most 
conflicting. On the other hand, he felt 
convinced that his right hon. Friend’s 
proposal to establish a great naval col- 
lege to which all ranks of the service 
would be able to go was a most ad- 
mirable one. Allusion had been made 
to what was popularly called a ‘‘scheme”’ 
of retirement proposed by him in 1870. 
He did not much ike the word ‘‘scheme,”’ 
because, as a matter of fact, the orders 
of 1870 provided for an entirely new set 
of regulations with respect to promo- 
tion, retirement, and half-pay; and he 
was gratified to find that, although those 
orders had stood the test of two most 
difficult years, his right hon. Friend had 
found it necessary to alter them only to 
a very slight extent. Even in this re- 
spect, the proposals with regard to sub- 
lieutenants had been in an advanced 
state before he left the Admiralty. As 
to the programme which his right hon. 
Friend had explained that evening, he 
concurred with him generally, and he 
was glad to hear of the intended im- 
provement in the Volage. With regard 
to dockyards, also, he did not question 
that he was about to take the right 
amount of provision under Vote 6, 
although he was of opinion his right 
hon. Friend hardly laid sufficient stress 
on the advantage of contracting for a 
certain amount of annual tonnage, and 
he did not quite concur with his doctrine 
as to the status of mere great Govern- 
ment establishments. 

Mr. GOSCHEN briefly replied to 
some of the Questions which had been 
put to him in the course of the discus- 
sion. In answer to the hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Macfie), he stated that the officers 
of the merchant service might be pre- 
sent at the lectures which would be given 
at Greenwich Hospital ; while, with re- 
spect to the Devastation, to which the 
hon. Member for Northumberland (Mr. 
Liddell) had alluded, he said that, al- 
though in the case of an European war 
it was desirable large ships of her class 
should be kept close at hand for the 
purpose of fighting a pitched battle, she 
would be capable of going across the 
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Atlantic and fighting a pitched battle 
there also. The noble Lord the Member 
for Chichester (Lord Henry Lennox), he 
might add, seemed to think that the 
Admiralty were not likely to be able to 
carry out the programme which had been 
sketched for the present year; but that 
programme, he must remind him, dif- 
fered from that of other years, inasmuch 
as there would be more building of 
wooden than iron ships, the former being 
less costly. As to the list in the Appendix 
to the Estimate being delusive, as the 
noble Lord seemed to suppose, he could 
only say that that list was given in the 
usual form, and that it did not appear, 
on the face of it, to be a list of available 
ships. The noble Lord also asked a Ques- 
tion with regard to the Vote for machi- 
nery, and the discrepancy to which he had 
referred was due to three sets of engines 
having been ordered and to the amount 
on boilers not having been expended. 
As to naval retirements, an Order in 
Council had been issued, and he hoped 
the stagnation in promotion in the ranks 
of commander and lieutenant would be 
removed. A large number of sub-lieu- 
tenants had, he might add, been pro- 
moted. 


Vote agreed to. 
(2.) £2,674,145, Wages, &c. 


Resolutions to be reported To-morrow. 
Committee to sit again Zo-morrow. 


ROYAL PARKS AND GARI'ENS BILL. 
[Brut 17.] 
(Mr. Ayrton, Mr. Baxter.) 


COMMITTEE. [Progress 8th March. | 
Bill considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 
Mr. VERNON HARCOURT, in 


moving a clause permitting hired and 
public vehicles to be driven in any of 
the Parks on the same terms as private 
carriages were, said, that the question it 
involved was the equality of the rights 
of enjoyment of the fruits of public 
taxation. He thought that to support 
his views he could not. do better than 
read some portions of a speech which 
was delivered in that House some few 
years ago. The hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman then read the greater portion of 
a speech made by Mr. Ayrton in a de- 
bate on the 24th July, 1866, originating 
in a Question of Mr. Osborne as to the 
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to Sir Richard Mayne with reference 
to The Reform Meeting in Hyde Park 
[3 Hansard, clxxxiv. 1386]. Mr. Ayrton 
commented with great severity on the 
disposition that had been of late evinced 
on the part of certain sections of society 
to appropriate the Parks in a specific 
manner to their own gratification and 
enjoyment—and said that this must ne- 
cessarily give rise to an impression in 
the minds of the people that they in 
their turn would have the right, when- 
ever the occasion arose, to appropriate 
some portion of the Parks in a manner 
which might be convenient to them- 
selves; and he commented on the ex- 
clusive possession of some parts of 
the Parks to those who had carriages 
wherein to while away the time—add- 
ing that, to say there was no exclusion 
because everyone who had a carriage 
was at liberty to use the Park was like 
saying that anyone may go into the 
London Tavern and eat turtle soup if 
he desires it; but the qualification was 
limited and the appropriation exclusive. 
That speech was not, as hon. Members 
might hastily have assumed from its 
style, delivered by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the First Commissioner of Works, 
but by the hon. Member for the Tower 
Hamlets—by the chrysalis that preceded 
the butterfly, by the Metropolitan Tri- 
bune before he became the darling of 
the Conservative party. 


Moved to insert the following clause :— 


(Hired or public vehicles not be a cause of 
exclusion from the Parks.) 

“No person shall be excluded from the use of 
any of the Parks for purposes of enjoyment and 
recreation by reason of his employing for such 
purposes any hired or public vehicle, but every 
person shall be entitled to the use of the Parks for 
such purposes upon equal terms, and under the 
same conditions, whether in public or in private 
vehicles.” 


Mr. AYRTON said, he regretted that 
his hon. and learned Friend (Mr. Vernon 
Harcourt) should have profited so little 
by his study of the arguments he (Mr. 
Ayrton) had addressed to the House 
some years ago, and which he had so 
kindly repeated to the Committee, as to 
have proposed the clause he had just 
moved. Fad the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman, however, read a little further he 
would have found that this Bill was 
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Parks, they must have it all round, so 
as to suit every class of society; and the 
present Bill was perfectly consistent with 
that argument, because it provided for 
every reasonable use of the Parks which 
anybody could desire for all classes of 
the people. His hon. and learned Friend 
desired that hired vehicles should be ad- 
mitted into Hyde Park. But he (Mr. 
Ayrton) contended that they were to look 
at the metropolitan Royal Parks as a 
whole; and the principle of the Bill was 
that, while they allowed hired vehicles in 
certain places where it might be generally 
convenient that they should go, in other 
places—where their presence would de- 
stroy the use of the Parks by other 
classes—they should not be permitted to 
go. The proposal of his hon. and 
learned Friend was not limited to cabs— 
he would allow even the humbler vehicles 
to go round Hyde Park. Perhaps car- 
riages containing gentlemen who had 
just been addressing ‘‘the people” at 
the base of the Nelson Column—or per- 
haps vehicles which had been engaged 
clearing away refuse in the morning, 
might be seen in the Park in the after- 
noon. Vehicles which collected the re- 
fuse of their kitchens in the morning, 
and would ‘smell as the carrion, not 
as the flower,” might be agreeable 
to the hon. and learned Gentleman; 
but they would not be so grateful to 
other frequenters of the Parks, and 
the hon. and learned Member’s clause, 
instead of establishing equality, would 
really establish inequality between dif- 
ferent classes in respect to the enjoyment 
of the Parks. Moreover, it must be re- 
membered that the equipages in om 
Park were one of the sights of London. 
A great many people from the country, 
besides residents in London, made a 
point of seeing the display of equipages 
in the Park; and he did not think they 
ought to be deprived of the enjoyment 
of a spectacle which afforded them legi- 
timate pleasure. He must, therefore, 
oppose the clause. 


Clause negatived. 


Mr. M‘LAREN moved a new clause 
reserving the right of public meetings in 
Holyrood Park. From time immemorial 
—certainly for a period exceeding 200 
years—the people of Edinburgh had 


framed with a view of carrying out the | been in the habit of using the Park, not 


opinions he had ag reo in that speech. 
His argument in 


at speech was that if tion, but for public meetings. 
they had a specific appropriation of the 


only for the general purposes of recrea- 


There 
could be no question that this Park be- 
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longed to the people, and was in no sense 
a Royal Park. It was formerly rented 
by the Earl of Haddington ; but dis- 
putes having arisen as to the acquire- 
ment of the Park by the people of 
Edinburgh, the dispute was referred to 
arbitration, and the arbitrators awarded 
£30,000. He thought, therefore, that 
there should be no power given by this 
Bill to diminish their rights to the enjoy- 
ment of the Park; but at the same time 
he was quite willing that a portion of the 
Park should be set aside, in which alone 
ary meetings should be allowed to be 
eld. 


New Clause (Public meetings in Holy- 
rood Park to be free as hitherto, )}—(/r. 
MM Laren,)\—brought up, and read the first 
time. 


Mr. AYRTON said, that his hon. 
Friend based his clause on a specific 
right, and wished that right to be ad- 
mitted in this Bill. But it was not the 
purpose of the Bill to define any claims 
of right one way or the other. There 
was already a clause which provided that 
any rights existing in regard to any 
Royal Park should be unaffected by the 
Bill, and if the words used in regard to 
English Parks did not seem technically 
applicable to Scotch Parks, he was quite 
willing they should be amended. His 
hon. Friend might be quite sure that 
there was not the least intention of pro- 
hibiting meetings in Holyrood Park; 
but he certainly had in his mind the 
necessity of regulations for the govern- 
ment of all Parks. So far as the claim 
of right was concerned, his hon. Friend 
seemed to take the right of the people 
of Edinburgh for granted; but he as- 
sured him he was mistaken in his view 
of the law. It was perfectly true that 
Holyrood Park was purchased out of the 
public moneys ; but that showed that the 
Park had not belonged, as he said, to the 
people from time immemorial, and, fur- 
ther, that itformed no portion of the here- 
ditary domains of the Crown. The Park 
belonged to the nation, and Parliament 
had a right to prescribe the manner in 
which it should be used. That this was 
the case was shown by the fact that his 
hon. Friend himself, in 1866, wrote to the 
then First Commissioner of Works, in- 
closing him a Petition from the working 
’ men of Edinburgh that they might be 
permitted to hold a public meeting in 
Holyrood Park, in the same way that 
they had held a Reform meeting in 
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1832. The application showed, at any 
rate, that at that time his hon. Friend 
|did not consider the inhabitants of 
| Edinburgh to be possessed of the right 
he now claimed for them. He (Mr. 
Ayrton) did not at all claim that the 
Government should be the arbiter of the 
description of meetings that should be 
held; but he did claim that they should 
be entitled to see that they were held 
under proper regulations. 

Mr. M‘LAREN said, he did not at 
all agree with the inference his right 
hon. Friend had put upon that letter. 
The Resident Officer of Works in Scot- 
land raised an objection to the meeting 
in question, and his object in writing to 
the First Commissioner was, not as ac- 
knowledging a right, but to get an ob- 
stacleremoved. The answer of the First 
Commissioner was that they would not 
interfere in the matter—and, in fact, 
they never had interfered; but this Bill 
would not only give them a power to 
interfere, but would to some extent throw 
upon them the duty of doing so. 

Lorp JOHN MANNERS said, that 
when the letter was written he had the 
honour to hold the office of First Com- 
missioner of Works. He believed the 
application was made because the Resi- 
dent Officer of the Office of Works in 
Scotland had expressed himself hostile 
to the holding of that particular meet- 
ing. The statement of the hon. Member 
for Edinburgh (Mr. M‘Laren) was not 
exactly correct. He did, in fact, make 
an application to hold the meeting, and 
therefore at that time, as it appeared to 
him (Lord John Manners), the hon. 
Member considered the people had no 
right to hold the meeting. At all events, 
there was no such right as he now under- 
stood the hon. Member to claim in the 
speech which he had just delivered. 

Mr. MUNTZ said, that it appeared 
to him very ungracious on the part of 
the Government to refuse to accept the 
clause. The hon. Member for Edin- 
burgh merely asked to have words in- 
serted to secure that public meetings 
might be held in Holyrood Park as they 
had been from time immemorial, and it 
would be very disagreeable to the people 
of Edinburgh to have such a request 
refused. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, there was 
no intention of extinguishing any exist- 
ing right whatever. What words could 
be best inserted might be considered on 
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Ayrton) objected to a special clause 
affecting Holyrood, and contended that 
all reservations should be of a general 
character. 

Mr. VERNON HARCOURT sug- 
gested that the word ‘‘any” should be 
substituted for “‘ Holyrood”’ in the clause, 
so that it should be general in its appli- 
cation, in accordance with the views 
expressed by the Prime Minister. 

r. AYRTON said, he would consult 
the Lord Advocate as to the words that 
would best express the reservation of 
right according to the law of Scotland. 

Srr HENRY HOARE said, that was 
the last occasion in which hon. Members 
would have the opportunity of vindi- 
cating the right of the people to meet in 
the Parks; he accordingly supported 
the Amendment. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Clause be read a second 
time.” 

Question put. 

The Committee divided: — Ayes 57; 
Noes 85: Majority 28. 

Mr. MONK moved to report Progress. 

Mr. AYRTON said, the clause could 
be amended only upon Report, and 
therefore they could not effect in that 
Committee the object which his hon. 
Friend desired to accomplish. He 
trusted, therefore, that the Motion would 
not be pressed. 

Mr. VERNON HARCOURT sup- 
ported the Motion for reporting Progress. 

Mr. OTWAY said, the First Com- 
missioner of Works had set the House 
very much at defiance, and it was a 
painful spectacle to hear him argue in 
the way in which he had done that even- 
ing. He, for one, must protest against 
the Bill being proceeded with at so late 
an hour. 

Mr. MONTAGUE GUEST said, that 
a quarter past 1 was not, after all, so 
very late an hour to proceed with the 
discussion of the Bill. Hon. Members 
might make up for it by taking an hour 
or two extrain bed to-morrow morning. 

Motion agreed to. 

House resumed. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again Jo-morrow. 


PARISH CONSTABLES ABOLITION BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Hisserrt, Bill to abolish the 
office of Parish Constables, ordered to be brought 
in by Mr. Hrssert and Mr. SransFExp. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 97.] 


VOL, OCX. [Turrp sERIiEs. ] 
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LANDLORD AND TENANT (IRELAND) ACT, 
1870, AMENDMENT BILL. 

On Motion of The Marquess of Hartineton, 
Bill to amend “ The Landlord and Tenant (Ire- 
land) Act, 1870,” so far as the same relates to 
Advances by the Commissioners of Public Works 
in Ireland to Tenants for the purchase by them 
of Holdings sold in the Landed Estates Court, 
ordered to be brought in by The Marquess of 
Hartincton and Mr. Arrorngy Genera. for 
IRELAND. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 98.] 


House adjourned half after 
One o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, 22nd March, 1872. 


MINUTES.]—Pustic Buis—First Reading— 
Bishops Resignation Act (1869) Perpetuation * 
(61); Ecclesiastical Commissioners Trusts * 
(63) ; Naturalization * [64]. 

Second Reading—Bankruptcy (Ireland) Amend- 
ment (51); Debtors (Ireland) * (52). 

Second Reading — Committee negatived — Third 
Reading—(£5,411,099 3s. 3d.) Consolidated 
Fund *, and passed. 

Third Reading—Life Assurance Companies Acts 
Améndment * (40), and passed. 

Withdrawn—Bishops Resignation Continuance * 
(44). 


APPELLATE JURISDICTION —SUPREME 
COURT OF APPEAL.—OBSERVATIONS. 


THe LORD CHANCELLOR said, 
that in consequence of representations 
made to him by two of his noble and 
learned Friends (Lords Chelmsford and 
Westbury), he would move his Resolu- 
tion and bring in his Bill on the subject 
of a Supreme Court of Appeal on Mon- 
day, the 15th, instead of Thursday, the 
11th of April. He had named the 9th 
originally, because he was anxious to 
bring in the Bill as early as possible ; 
but he was anxious also that there should 
be as full an attendance as possible of 
noble Lords likely to take part in the 
discussion ; and as he was informed that 
this object would be better secured by 
postponing the matter till the 15th, he 
now begged to give Notice that he would 
do so. 


R 
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BILLS RELATING TO IRELAND. 
QUESTION, 


Tue Marquess or CLANRICARDE 
asked what Bills relating to Ireland 
Her Majesty’s Ministers intended to 
propose to Parliament this Session. 

Tue Earnt or DUFFERIN said, that, 
in the first place, his noble Friend the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland had intro- 
duced the Grand Jury Amendment (Ire- 
land) Bill, and it was expected that great 
benefit would result in respect of the 
transaction of county business from the 
provisions of that measure. That Bill 
would render necessary another to deal 
with certain county officers whose status 
and position would be affected by the 
Grand Jury Bill; this Bill would be in- 
troduced after Easter. It was also in- 
tended to introduce a Local Government 
Board Bill, for concentrating certain 
powers of the Lord Lieutenant and 
Privy Council of Ireland in the hands 
of a Board of Local Government. Then 
there would be a measure, which was 
looked forward to with great anxiety in 
Ireland, which was rendered necessary 
by certain misapprehensions as to pro- 
visions in the Irish Land Act with re- 
spect to loans. He had also hoped to lay 
upon the Table before Easter a Bill for 
the general improvement of prisons in 
Ireland, but the measure would require 
some further consideration. He hoped, 
however, to be able to introduce it almost 
immediately after the Easter Recess. 
It was the intention of his noble Friend 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland to in- 
troduce a Bill to facilitate the granting 
of loans for the erection or repair of 
Labourers’ Cottages; and there was a 
Bill of great importance in contempla- 
tion by his noble Friend, but no steps 
would be taken in respect of its intro- 
duction till his noble Friend saw the 
result of the discussion on the Resolu- 
tions affecting Private legislation intro- 
duced by the Chairman of Ways and 
Means in the House of Commons. The 
Bill to which he referred was one havy- 
ing reference to the subject of local in- 
quiry in the case of Private Bills. 


BANKRUPTCY (IRELAND) AMENDMENT 
BILL—(No. 51.)—( The Lord O’ Hagan.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second 
Reading, read, 
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Lorp O’HAGAN, in moving that the 
Bill be now read the second time, said, 
that the measure if not a very ambitious 
one, was one of great importance, inas- 
much as its object was the constitution 
of a good bankruptcy code for Ireland, 
In Ireland bankruptcies had been worked 
since 1857 under an Act passed in that 
year. It had been carried out efficiently 
under very able Judges, and had given 
substantial satisfaction. But the time 
had arrived when Ireland must neces- 
sarily advance in the direction of the 
changes which had been effected with 
such good results by English legislation 
on the subject. The Bill had three 
objects in view. One was to abolish the 
distinction now made between traders 
and non-traders; the second was to 
abolish the distinction between insol- 
vency and bankruptcy ; and the third— 
which it was proposed to carry into 
effect by means of the Debtors’ Bill 
which was auxiliary to this — was to 
abolish imprisonment for debt, and at 
the same time to make more stringent 
and effectual the provisions of the law 
for the punishment of fraudulent debtors. 
He had endeavoured to adopt every- 
thing that experience had shown to be 
really useful in English legislation, but 
to reject certain portions that would be 
impolitic and injurious for Ireland. He 
had retained, therefore, those provisions 
of the Irish Act which by experience 
had been found practically operative for 
the protection of the honest trader and 
the punishment of the fraudulent debtor, 
and at the same time he had taken from 
the English Acts those provisions which 
had been found to work successfully in 
this country, and which might be ap- 
plied to Ireland without incurring 
enormous expenditure by bringing into 
operation agencies much too large for 
the business to be done in Ireland. The 
Act of 1857 provided for the regulation 
of bankruptcy, the regulation of the In- 
solvent Court, and contained arrange- 
ment clauses whereby bankruptcy could 
be avoided. In this Bill the law with 
reference to traders and non-traders in 
England and Ireland would be assimi- 
lated. The provisions of the English 
law for obtaining a certificate or an 
order of discharge would be applied to 
Ireland. No such certificate would be 
granted unless the estate of the bank- 
rupt should have paid 10s. in the pound, 





or unless in the opinion of the Court the 
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Bankru had arisen from circum- 
stances for which the bankrupt was not 
justly responsible, and the Court was 
empowered to suspend or altogether 
withhold the certificate in the following 
cases :—where a prosecution had been 
commenced against the bankrupt for 
fraudulent dealing, and where the Court 
were of opinion that he had not made a 
full disclosure of his affairs. This cer- 
tificate would release the bankrupt from 
all debts except those which he might 
have incurred by fraud or breach of 
trust, or debts due to the Crown. As 
to the arrangement clauses, they con- 
tinued them in full operation and effect, 
because they had been found of the 
greatest possible advantage in Ireland. 
There was another part of the Bill 
which defined the general powers of its 
Court. It gave complete and efficient 
action to the Court in all matters falling 
within its jurisdiction. It was not sub- 
ject to restraint in the execution of its 
powers by any other Court; and if any 
question of fact arose, instead of having 
to send it for trial to some other Court, 
the Court of Bankruptcy was empowered 
to try the issue with or without a jury 
in the same manner as if it were the trial 
of an issue in one of the superior Courts 
of Common Law. It appeared to them 
that the measure was one worthy of the 
favourable consideration of their Lord- 
ships, because it was one that he believed 
would be of the greatest possible ad- 
vantage to the mercantile community in 
Treland. As a supplement to this Bill 
there was also another one for the abo- 
lition of imprisonment for debt in Ire- 
land—a system which had been for the 
last three or four years in operation in 
Ireland. They provided also for the 
mode in which a debtor might make 
himself a bankrupt, and be discharged 
from his debts. The opinion of the 
mercantile community and the general 
opinion of the country had pronounced 
in favour of these changes being for 
the public advantage. 


Motion agreed to; Bill read 2* ac- 
cordingly, and committed to a Oom- 
mittee of the Whole House on Thursday 
the 11th of April next. 


Then Desrors’ (IRELAND) Brit read 2* 
(according to Order), and committed to a 
Committee of the Whole House on 
Thursday the 11th of April next. 
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EDUCATION—SCHOOL BOARDS, 
QUESTION. 


Tue Marquess or SALISBURY asked 
the Lord President, Whether the Vice 
President of the Council is rightly re- 
presented to have expressed an inten- 
tion to bring in a Bill next year to set 
up School Boards in every parish in Eng- 
land? That seemed to mean in effect that 
the Government were ready for compul- 
sory education next year, and that in 
order to carry it out they intended to set 
up a universal system of school boards. 
This was a matter which had created 
considerable anxiety. It was true that 
Mr. Forster did not use these precise 
words ; but he said he was ‘ prepared 
to consider’? the point—which was the 
Ministerial equivalent for saying they 
would probably do so. It was not, how- 
ever, easy to understand from what Mr. 
Forster was reported to have said, whe- 
ther he spoke his own individual opinion 
only, or that of the Cabinet. It was very 
desirable that it should be known whe- 
ther he spoke on behalf of the Cabinet 
or not. The matter was one of consider- 
able gravity, because when the Educa- 
tion Act was passed Churchmen ac- 
cepted the Act as a compromise. It 
egntained many things that they did not 
like, and it was accepted because it gave 
them the choice of being, by the libe- 
rality of their own Church, able to escape 
from the nuisance of these school boards. 
He gathered from the observations of the 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Forster) that 
he imagined that the sole object of 
Churehmen had reference to the appli- 
cation of the system of school boards 
and rates throughout rural parishes, 
and that a school board without a rate 
would be looked upon as a harmless in- 
stitution. He (the Marquess of Salis- 
bury) did not agree that this was the 
case. Throughout the rural districts there 
was a general desire to escape from those 
school boards, and the reason was ob- 
vious. In a small community, where 
everyone was known to everyone else, 
the elections for these boards would have 
the effect of bringing into discussion 
topics which all who wished well to the 
country and to the spread of civilizing 
influences would wish to see kept in 
abeyance. A school-board election would 
light a firebrand in most parishes, and 
tend to drive still further asunder Church- 
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men and Dissenters. It would excite a 
religious antagonism which all who felt 
a real interest in the peace and happi- 
ness of the country would earnestly de- 
precate and deplore. Nor did he think 
matters would be improved, if it were 
announced that the object with which 
school boards were introduced into every 
parish was the establishment of compul- 
sory education. He would not discuss 
the latter question on the present occa- 
sion; but he thought there were three 
classes who would object to it—the poor 
people for whom it was intended, the 
farmers who would have to pay for it, 
and the gentry who would have to ad- 
minister it. If Mr. Forster was in favour 
of setting up school boards in every 
parish, he hoped to hear from his noble 
Friend, that the intentions of his right 
hon. Colleague were confined to himself 
and not shared in by the other Members 
of the Government. 

THe Marquess or RIPON believed 
that what his right hon. Friend (My. 
Forster said, on the occasion referred to 
was that— 


“Speaking for myself personally, I shall be 
ready for a general compulsory measure next year; 
and that while I do not think that it is desira- 
ble to establish school boards for the purpose of 
providing schools where sufficient and suitable 
school accommodation is already provided with- 
out a rate, I also think that, in considering how 
to enforce a general compulsory measure, we shall 
have to consider the question of the general 
establishment of school boards.”—{See3 Hansard, 
ecix, 1429-30.] 


When his noble Friend asserted that 
when used by a Minister the words “to 
consider’’ had the same meaning as “‘ to 
adopt,” he must entirely dissent from his 
noble Friend. He had always understood 
that when a Minister said he would ‘“‘con- 
sider”? an application, that form of ex- 
pression barred the supposition that he 
made a promise to comply with what was 
asked. If his impression were wrong, 
he was afraid he would be liable to very 
heavy damages by reason of the many 
claims which he had promised to con- 
sider, but which having considered he 
had felt unable to recognize. He could 
assure his noble Friend that his right 
hon. Friend the Vice President had not 
committed himself to a general estab- 
lishment of school boards. At present 
about 100 boards had sent in by-laws to 
enforce compulsory attendance, which 
had received the sanction of the Queen in 
Council. By next year his right hon. 


The Marquess of Salisbury 
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Friend and the other Members of the Go- 
vernment would have had considerable 
experience of school boards, and it would 
be their bounden duty to consider whether 
the system of education could remain 
what it was now—a partially compulsory 
system—or whether it should be made 
wholly compulsory; and when they came 
to consider that question they would 
have to consider also, whether if the 
system were made compulsory it should 
be carried out by school boards through- 
out the country, or by some other means. 
But Her Majesty’s Government were not 
in any way pledged to the general es- 
tablishment of school boards. 


TREATY OF WASHINGTON. 
TRIBUNAL OF ARBITRATION (GENEVA), 
THE INDIRECT CLAIMS.—QUESTION, 

Tue Eart or DERBY: My Lords, I 
rise to put the Question of which I gave 
Notice on Tuesday last, as to the present 
state of negotiations between this coun- 
try and the United States, and as to the 
course which her Majesty’s Government 
propose to adopt with reference to pro- 
ceedings under the Treaty of Washing- 
ton. I have purposely worded my Ques- 
tion in general terms, because 1 do not 
wish, on the one hand, to press for in- 
formation on any special point as to 
which Her Majesty’s Government may 
not feel justified in giving it; and, on 
the other hand, because I think it pro- 
bable that the Foreign Secretary may not 
object to take this opportunity of making 
an explanation on the whole matter ; and 
in that case it is better that he should 
do so in his own way. I ath aware of 
the natural dislike—and under ordinary 
circumstances it is a very reasonable 
dislike—which every Minister feels to 
Parliamentary discussion or inquiry in 
reference to matters on which negotia- 
tions are pending. There may be cases 
in which such inquiry is not only inop- 
portune, but mischievous; if, in the 
crisis of a negotiation, you censure the 
language which your Representative 
holds, or the principles which he is 
understood to have laid down, you do 
to a certain extent weaken his hands, 
and diminish his chance of arriving 
at a satisfactory settlement. That isa 
risk which must sometimes be run, but 
it is a risk nevertheless. But there 
is another side to the question. An 
English Minister directing foreign af- 
fairs is placed by the Constitution of the 
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country in a very peculiar position. 
Public opinion, if unfavourable, can dis- 

lace him; but although it can displace 
fina, it cannot undo his work. A treaty 
is a treaty, and it binds the State, even 
though the public may have known 
nothing of its provisions until it was 
concluded, and may have disapproved 
them as soon as they were known. In 
America there is a check on that power, 
because, as we all know, the consent of 
the Senate is requisite to make a treaty 
valid. We have no such check—I am 
not now going into the question whether 
we ought to have one or not—and there- 
fore, if the rule that no Parliamentary 
opinion should be expressed on pending 
negotiations were to be held universally 
binding, we should find ourselves in this 
position—that no voice either of encour- 
agement or of warning could be uttered 
in reference to foreign questions—those 
questions being in their consequences 
the most important of any—until the 
encouragement had become superfluous, 


' or until the warning was of no avail. It 


may be said—‘‘ Even if there is no Par- 
liamentary discussion, you have the 
Press.”” Yes, but then we are landed in 
aconclusion which is practically absurd 
—that a subject may be freely discussed 
in every newspaper—that is, discussed 
by eminently able, but wholly irrespon- 
sible writers—while it may not be 
touched upon by public men in either 
House, speaking under the gravest sense 
of their personal responsibility for what 
they say. Further, it would be a mis- 
take to suppose that criticism necessarily 
implies a hostile intention. No Minister 
can be so strong as not to gain by the 
expressed approval of the Legislature— 
no Cabinet can be so farsighted as not 
occasionally to benefit by the suggestion 
of lookers-on. I am quite sure that 
every Minister for Foreign Affairs has 
felt—what, during my limited experience 
of that office, was often my feeling—that 
it is a difficult position, and in some re- 
spects a false position, to be compelled 
to guess beforehand what public opinion 
will or will not sanction—knowing that 
you pledge the country by what you say 
or do, and yet being unable to consult 
beforehand those whom you are in that 
way pledging to a certain course of ac- 
tion. In one word, what I contend for 
is this—that while the details of a nego- 
tiation are wisely and necessarily left in 
the hands of the Government who are 
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conducting it, the general principles on 
which that negotiation is or ought to be 
based are a fair subject of Parliamentary 
criticism, at the time when alone such 
criticism can have any practical result. 
Everybody allows for the reticence and 
reserve of a Minister under such circum- 
stances ; but it is not necessary, and in 
my mind it is not desirable, that these 
qualities should be shown in an equal 
degree by those who, though no doubt 
gravely responsible for what they say, 
are yet not in a precisely similar posi- 
tion. There is a responsibility for silence 
as well as for speech, and sometimes it 
is not the lighter of the two. My Lords, 
the preface which I have made is, per- 
haps, disproportionate to what is to fol- 
low, for it is not now my purpose to go 
into retrospective remarks on the provi- 
sions of the Treaty concluded last year; 
that matter was discussed in this House 
—too late, indeed, to remedy what we 
objected to, but not without utility, if 
those who remember, or who look back 
to what then passed, are thereby in some 
degree reconciled to the possible failure 
of that Treaty to come into operation. I 
have stated before, and will not repeat 
the objection which I felt to the send- 
ing out of that mission. The weak- 
ness of their position was this—that a 
mission so sent out, with such unusual 
pomp and ceremony, was bound under 
the penalty of making itself ridiculous 
to conclude a treaty of some sort. It 
could not come back re infectd ; and ob- 
viously, when the other party to the 
negotiation is aware of that fact, you 
are not likely to make an advantageous 
bargain. So we have gone on from con- 
cession to concession, till at last we are 
landed in the present difficulty. But 
that is a thing of the past. What I now 
ask from Her Majesty’s Government is 
an assurance—leaving it to them to 
answer my Question in more or less 
general terms, as they may think fit— 
that they will at least steadily maintain 
the ground which at the beginning of 
the Session they were understood to 
take up—the ground, that is, of a re- 
fusal to admit the inclusion in the arbi- 
tration of those Indirect Claims in any 
form. This is not a question of detail, 
it is a question of principle, and it is one 
on which, now that we are breaking up 
for some time, Parliament and the pub- 
lic are entitled to have a clear under- 
standing. I will speak quite frankly. I 
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am not afraid of any intentional or direct 
abandonment on the part of the Cabinet 
of the position which they have assumed. 
But I do fear that process, which the 
late Lord Clarendon, in the time of the 
Crimean War, described as ‘“‘ drifting ;” 
and I know how often and how easily it 
happens that, at the end of a long nego- 
tiation, the parties concerned in it find 
themselves in positions which, when it 
began, they did not at all contemplate 
taking up. In financial matters, where 
individuals are concerned, one of the 
commonest causes of ruin is where a 
speculator who has been unsuccessful 
cannot make up his mind to sacrifice a 
bad investment, but goes on risking 
more and more in the hope of recovering 
what he has risked already. I hope 
nothing analogous ever happens in 
diplomacy, but we all know and feel the 
force of the plea—‘‘ When we are so 
nearly agreed, is it not a pity to break 
off on account of a little concession 
more?” And so a little is added to a 
little, until the aggregate comes to a 
great deal. I would ask further, as the 
limit of time allowed for putting in the 
Counter Cases expires on the 15th of next 
month, whether Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment intend, while these communications 
are passing between the two Govern- 
ments, to put in their Counter Case, or to 
suspend all proceedings before the Arbi- 
trators until the present misunderstand- 
ing is cleared up. That is a matter on 
which a good deal of public interest is 
felt; and if the course to be taken is de- 
cided upon, I presume there can be no 
objection to state it, inasmuch as before 
the 15th it must be settled one way or 
the other, and the result made known. 
I am aware that there is vested in the 
Arbitrators a power to extend the time ; 
but that power is conditional on the delay 
being required for the production of evi- 
dence, and that condition obviously does 
not apply to the present circumstances. 
If the Counter Case is to be putin, I would 
further ask whether care has been taken, 
in so putting it in, to guard against even 
the appearance of an admission that the 
Claims set forth in the American Case 
are covered by the Treaty? Thatis an 
essential point, and if the noble Earl can 
satisfy us upon it, I think this discussion 
will not have been useless. 

Eart GRANVILLE: My noble Friend 
who has just addressed your Lordships 
(the Earl of Derby) divided his subject 
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into three parts. The Notice of his Ques- 
tion is, as he has himself stated, of a 
somewhat vague character ; and though 
the noble Earl stated, at the beginning 
of his speech, that its vagueness was in- 
tentional, and had arisen out of con- 
sideration for the difficulties of my posi- 
tion, I think that in a matter of this kind 
it would have been better that the Notice 
should have been a distinct and definite 
one of the particular Question or Ques- 
tions about to be put to a Member of 
Her Majesty’s Government. Now, since 
the noble Earl gave Notice of his Ques- 
tion, a nearly similar Question has been 
put in ‘another place,” and the Prime 
Minister took that opportunity of ex- 
plaining the views of Her Majesty’s 
Government as far as it was consistent 
with the public interests that he should 
do so. The noble Earl spoke at con- 
siderable length of the advantages of 
public discussions of our policy in regard 
of negotiations going on with foreign 
Powers. On the other hand, he admitted 
that there are occasions when it is for 
the interest of the country that complete 
publicity should not be given to the 
course being pursued by the Govern- 
ment, and when discussion might be not 
only inopportune but mischievous. The 
noble Ear! said that if in the crisis of a 
negotiation you censure the language 
your Representative holds, or the prin- 
ciples which he is understood to have 
laid down, such a course is mischievous; 
but I go further, and say that there are 
cases where manifestly it is for the in- 
terest of the country that no indication 
should be given at any particular stage 
of the negotiation of the steps which it 
is proposed to take in the subsequent 
negotiations. I can say for myself and 
my Coileagues—I can say for the noble 
Marquess behind me (the Marquess of 
Ripon) — that we most earnestly desire 
to discuss this question in the fullest and 
most complete manner. We desire this 
not only because we are anxious to clear 
ourselves of that blame, so much of which 
has been cast upon us, and which I think 
we have not merited, but also because 
we are of opinion that it would be a 
great advantage to this country that we 
should be able to discuss this question 
in such a way as to show that we were 
not guilty of that negligence by which 
it is alleged in certain quarters that 
some advantages were given to the Go- 
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lantic. ButI believe it is not for the 
public interest that we should go into a 
discussion of this sort at the present mo- 
ment. My Lords, I do not think we have 
been unusually reticent in respect of this 
matter. We purposely had the ratifica- 
tion of the Treaty completed at a very 
early period, in order to give a noble 
Earl who is not now gear (Earl 
Russell) an opportunity of eliciting the 
opinion of this House; and this year we 
took the first opportunity of announcing 
the policy of the Government with refe- 
rence to the Claims, when we put into 
the mouth of Her Majesty words of no 
little significance. Therefore, my Lords, 
while I say it is natural that the noble 
Earl should ask a Question on this sub- 
ject, we have a right, in reply to that 
Question, to refer to the Speech from 
the Throne—for it would be something 
offensive if, having put words into the 
mouth of Her Majesty, we did not mean 
to act in the spirit and policy of those 
words. My Lords, the noble Earl has 
spoken of what he said last year on the 
subject of the Treaty. I think this is 
hardly the time to go into an elaborate 
defence of the Treaty of Washington; 
but I may say that it gave great satis- 
faction not only here but on the other 
side of the Atlantic. There was no 
opposition to it in the House of Com- 
mons, when it was brought under the 
notice of that House by the Prime Mi- 
nister; and in this House it was received 
with an utter absence of party spirit, and 
your Lordships utterly refused to en- 
dorse what was put forward against it 
by my noble Friend, Earl Russell. I 
must also observe that we are not now 
dealing with the Treaty generally, but 
with the particular construction of a 
particular clause in it. The noble Earl 
himself entered into an elaborate criti- 
cism of the Treaty last year; but so far 
from hitting this particular point, in the 
most emphatic terms my noble Friend 
said the only concession he could find in 
the Treaty, on the part of the Americans, 
was the abandonment of the extravagant 
notion of our being liable for an early 
recognition of belligerency, and of the 
equally preposterous imagination, which 
he believed only existed in the minds of 
one or two speakers in the Senate, of 
constructive damage arising from the 
continuance of the war. My noble Friend 
applied all his powers to that criticism, 
a yet he entirely concurred in the doc- 
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trine we now hold, as to the exclusion of 
those claims from the terms of the Treaty. 
I do not, however, wish to pursue the 
question of the construction of the Treaty 
—I wish to give what answer I can to 
the Question of the noble Earl, and I 
can only repeat what has been emphatic- 
ally stated in ‘‘ another place” — that 
we are anxious to maintain the Treaty. 
The noble Earl made a comparison which 
I do not see the force of. He said, in 
effect—‘‘ Don’t throw good money after 
the bad money you have lost.” But 
here is a solemn engagement between 
two great countries, who both were de- 
sirous of entering into a settlement on 
a question of international law. They 
have a misunderstanding on one point ; 
and while, on the one hand, we should 
be to blame if we departed from the 
position we have taken up, on the other 
hand, we should be deserving of censure, 
if by any hasty steps we threw away an 
opportunity of maintaining the Treaty 
as we think it ought to be maintained. 
We are determined to adhere to the 
policy announced by Her Majesty’s Mi- 
nisters in Her Majesty’s Speech. I may 
say one thing—and I hope I may say it 
without any undue laudation—namely, 
that although since the formation of Mr. 
Gladstone’s Ministry several difficult 
questions of policy have arisen, and 
though in dealing with them we have 
been blamed by some and praised by 
others, according to their political views, 
I am not aware that in any one case we 
have departed from the policy we once 
adopted, or have departed or receded 
from words we deliberately used. I be- 
lieve that to be so, my Lords; and, in 
the same spirit, I say that we shall not 
depart from the policy announced in the 
Speech from the Throne—and, if I may 
be permitted to say so, repeated in words 
spoken by myself on the first night of 
the Session. With regard to the par- 
ticular Question with which the noble 
Earl concluded, I am not in a position 
to answer it; but if I were I should de- 
cline to do so, because if you once begin 
to answer Questions of that kind, it is 
impossible not to drift into explanations 
which would be unadvisable to the pub- 
lic interests. I am quite aware of the 
anxiety existing on this subject in the 
minds of the people of England, and in 
the minds of the people ‘of the United 
States also; but though I am not as- 
tonished that my noble Friend should 
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have put his Question, I trust the House 
will not think I am maintaining an un- 
due reserve if, while I should cheerfully 
and cordially welcome a fitting opportu- 
nity for discussing this subject, I cannot 
at this moment depart from the general 
terms in which I have replied to my 
noble Friend’s inquiry, and to the re- 
marks which he has addressed to your 
Lordships. 

Tue Eart or MALMESBURY: My 
Lords, I think the question raised in 
this discussion is one of great import- 
ance. It is whether great reticence on 
foreign affairs should be maintained 
in this House. Formerly diplomacy was 
carried on in great secresy, and Papers 
were not laid upon the Table till all the 
negotiations were concluded. But now 
a different state of things exists. Since 
the House of Commons has been re- 
formed—since the custom was estab- 
lished of producing Papers, even in the 
progress of the negotiations, and since 
the people have become more intelli- 
gent in respect to questions of foreign 
policy, itis impossible to maintain the 
old system, for it would not be borne 
by the country. Under the pressure 
of Parliamentary Government the Mi- 
nister is obliged to produce important 
Papers for the perusal of your Lord- 
ships, and your Lordships having read 
them, is it to be supposed that you are 
to maintain a complete silence with re- 
spect to the negotiations to which they 
relate? That can scarcely be asserted. 
It becomes, then, a matter of discretion 
—discretion on the part of any noble 
Lord who is disposed to ask a Question, 
and discretion on the part of the Go- 
vernment as to whether they will answer 
a Question if itis put. Having said so 
much on that point, I must make a re- 
mark as to what my noble Friend the 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs said just 
now, when he observed that the whole 
country had been satisfied with the 
Treaty. Now, my Lords, that satisfac- 
tion must be taken with a qualification. 
The country was satisfied with the Treaty 
so far as the country understood it. The 
belief throughout the kingdom was that 
it had been brought about with the best 
intentions, and that my noble Friend 
(the Marquess of Ripon) had succeeded 
in coming to a complete agreement with 
the American hegotiators, and in render- 
ing our future relations with the United 
States satisfactory and secure. To that 
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extent the country sanctioned the Treaty. 
But my noble Friend (the Earl of Derby) 
said he was not satisfied with our new 
position. He maintained that our pre- 
vious position had been impregnable, 
because we had proposed arbitration, 
which had been refused, and it was for 
the Americans to take the next step ; he 
foresaw difficulties, and was of opinion 
that very little had been obtained by us 
through the Treaty, except the putting 
an end to a long discussion on the 
Alabama Claims. The country gave its 
adherence to the Treaty, because it did 
not foresee that it would be ambiguous. 
The country was as much deceived as 
Her Majesty’s Government was deceived 
with regard to the Treaty. However 
opinions might differ as to details, the 
country and Parliament thought the re- 
sult had been a prosperous one, and had 
answered their expectations. ' But what 
is the case now? All at once we are 
told that such a misunderstanding as to 
the meaning of the Treaty exists that it 
may be said to be not worth sixpence. 
Many men in and out of this Teens 
wish it, therefore, to be at once abro- 
gated, for fear of going further and 
deeper into difficulty. Instead of the 
country being satisfied with the Treaty, 
I believe there is scarcely a man who will 
regret it if the Government stand firm— 
as I am sure, after my noble Friend’s 
speech, they will—and if the Treaty is 
abrogated, or allowed to fall to the 
ground. There is nothing, indeed, to 
be regretted in it. The object of the 
Treaty was the smoothing down differ- 
ences between the two countries, and 
that has failed; for these differences 
have rather increased the disagreeable 
feeling in America—so that the object 
which the Government had at heart, 
excellent as it was, has failed. I do 
not say it is my noble Friend’s fault, 
but when he tells us public discussions 
on these matters are often dangerous, 
and to be deprecated, let him remember 
that the greatest advantage which he 
holds against the Americans proceeds 
from one of the very discussions to which 
he has alluded. But for that discussion, 
the American Minister, sitting in the 
Gallery, would not have heard the speech 
in which my noble Friend distinctly 
boasted that Indirect Claims had been 
got rid of. That is one of the strongest 
arguments he can employ against the 
American Government. As to his re- 
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mark that the interpretation of the 
Treaty appeared at the time in this 
country perfectly plain, I would remind 
him that my noble and learned Friend 
not now present (Lord Cairns), in a 
manner quite prophetic, told the House 
that an interpretation could be put upon 
this clause, and that indirect claims 
were not barred so strongly and indis- 
putably as they should have been. One 
thing which the country is anxious to 
know is, how the Government explain 
the difficulty which has arisen. Will 
they tell the House how they convinced 
themselves so completely that no indi- 
rect claims were asked for—especially 
in the light of the 86th Protocol? In 
the 36th Protocol the American Govern- 
ment distinctly enumerated every indi- 
rect claim that could be imagined, and 
rested upon them as strongly as any 
Government could insist. They claimed 
for indirect injury, for the addition of 
a large sum to the cost of the war and 
the suppression of the rebellion, and for 
the cruisers which they had to employ 
to capture privateers. What was the 
answer of the noble Marquess (the 
Marquess of Ripon), the chief British 
Commissioner? I presume the reply 
was his, though the Protocol gives it as 
that of the Commissioners—and it was 
in these terms— 

“ They would abstain from replying in detail to 
the statement of the American Commissioners, 
in the hope the necessity of entering upon a 
controversy would be avoided.” 

The noble Marquess was quite right in 
hoping that arbitration would be adopted, 
and that a mode of settlement would be 
agreed on; but I think an older and 
more practised diplomatist would not 
have simply postponed the question. 
He would have said—‘ Before we go 
any further there must be an under- 
standing that indirect claims are barred 
—we have nothing whatever to do with 
them. Though we are ready to offer 
arbitration, it must be understood that 
indirect claims are to be barred.” The 
noble Marquess, however, put aside the 
question, and I find nowhere else any 
distinct allusion to it, or any statement 
that those claims were barred. If, 
therefore, I am asked my opinion of the 
origin of the misunderstanding, it is the 
mistake which the noble Marquess then 
andthere made in not having thecourage 
to say ‘“‘No.”’ I shall have no anxiety 
in seeing the Treaty abandoned, for 
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when an error of that kind has been 
made it is better to do what schoolboys 
do when they cannot get their sums 
right—sponge off the slate and begin 
again. If my noble Friend wishes for 
any advice, I will remind him of the 
words of the American Commissioners 
upon an analogous point during these 
negotiations. On the question of the 
North-west Boundary being discussed, 
they replied— 

“That, in view of the position taken by the 
British Commissioners, it appeared that the 
Treaty of June 15, 1846, might have been made 
under a mutual misunderstanding, and would not 
have been made had each party understood at 
that time the construction which the other party 
puts upon the language whose interpretation is in 
dispute ; they therefore proposed to abrogate the 
whole of that part of the Treaty, and re-arrange 
the boundary line which was in dispute before 
that Treaty was concluded.” 


Those words are worthy, I think, of the 
attention of Her Majesty’s Government. 

Lorpv WESTBURY: My Lords, 
though unwilling to intrude into this 
discussion, I think it necessary to say a 
few words, in order to prevent the pos- 
sibility of what I should deem a grievous 
mistake on the part of Her Majesty’s 
Government. We were told some time 
ago—and, I think, truly—that the con- 
duct of the United States’ Government 
thoughout the negotiation of this Treaty 
was such as to give us an assured belief 
that the Indirect Claims had been aban- 
doned, and were not intended to be in- 
cluded in the Reference. Undoubtedly 
that assurance, conveyed either in words 
or by the whole tenour of the communica- 
tion, is the best justification for the ambi- 
guous language of the Treaty. It lulled 
to sleep the vigilance of our Commission- 
ers. But what will the United States do? 
They nowcontend that on theconstruction 
of the Treaty these Claims come within 
its terms. What is that pregnant with 
an admission of? Why, an admission 
that they were conscious the Treaty was 
framed so as to include claims which by 
word and deed they had persuaded us 
were not to be included. Unfortunately, 
the Prime Minister contends that the 
construction of the Treaty is with us, 
and that if it were fairly construed these 
claims would not be included. Now, 
that species of argument is playing the 
very game of the Americans, and they 
fasten upon it with a degree of acute- 
ness for which they are proverbial, but 
which, unhappily, in this ‘“‘used-up old 
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country” is not so prevalent. They 
argue—‘‘ You say the construction is 
with you, and we say it is with us; 
therefore an issue is raised upon the 
language of the Treaty which must of 
necessity go to the Arbitrators, who are 
the proper tribunal to determine such a 
question.”” Now, I do not argue the 
construction of the Treaty. Enough for 
me that it is ambiguous, and that it 
may admit of an interpretation which is 
contrary to the truth and honour of it. 
What I beg the Government to do is to 
take a firm stand upon the truth of 
what was understood on both sides at 
the time, and not to be beguiled into a 
question concerning the construction of 
a treaty; for it is idle to discuss the 
construction of a document which.you 
contend does not contain your real sen- 
timents, and does not tally with the 
belief and understanding which you were 
induced by the other side to entertain. 
Insist that no question as to the construc- 
tion of the Treaty on this matter shall go 
to the Arbitrators ; for there is something 
superior to language—good faith—the 
question what was intended by us, and 
what was represented to us to be intended 
by them. Have that point raised and 
decided before you begin quibbling as to 
the interpretation of the language. The 
only thing we can possibly do 1s not to 
seek to exact from Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment any disclosure of matters which 
it may be inconvenient to reveal, but to 
point out that they must pursue one 
course, and must not attempt to reconcile 
inconsistent courses. If you say you 
never intended these claims to be within 
the Treaty, it is an idle thing to insist 
that they are not within the Treaty. 
In conclusion, I have only to express my 
earnest hope that the course which Her 
Majesty’s Government take may be in 
all respects consistent with that which 
the truth, the honour, and I will add, 
the courage of the country demand; 
and it was with that hope only, and 
with a desire of pointing out the incon- 
sistency of attempting to do two irre- 
concilable things at once, that I have 
taken the liberty of intruding upon the 
attention of the House with reference to 
this matter. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR: My 
Lords, I certainly am not about to commit 
the indiscretion of departing for a mo- 
ment from the line of duty which was so 
clearly expressed by the noble Earl the 


Lord Westbury 
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Secretary for Foreign Affairs; but I 
cannot allow the observations which 
just been made by the noble and learned 
Lord (Lord Westbury) to pass without 
that answer which they demand. The 
noble and learned Lord says there is an 
inconsistency in saying that we intended 
at all times that the Treaty shouid bear 
a certain sense, and at the same time say- 
ing that we contend that it does bear that 
sense. I cannot for the life of me see 
any inconsistency between those two 
propositions. On the contrary, I should 
say that nothing could be more disgrace- 
ful and discreditable to us than to say 
—‘‘True it is that we cannot contend 
that the Treaty means what we say it 
does; but, nevertheless, without a sha- 
dow of argument to back us, we are 
prepared to contend that it means that 
which we know it does not mean.” 
Surely such a course would be an incon- 
sistency, and a gross inconsistency. On 
the other hand, there is nothing incon- 
sistent in our saying—‘‘ We have not 
agreed to attribute to the Treaty such 
and such a meaning; we never had 
any intention of attributing to it such 
a meaning; but, at the same time, 
for the sake of our honour and con- 
sistency we do record in a formal Note 
what we said in the hearing of the 
American Minister in this House, and 
what we have maintained at all times 
since its execution—namely, that the 
Treaty itself, on the face of it, does not 
bear the construction you seek to put 
upon it.” I maintain that to adopt such 
a course is not only consistent in itself, 
but that it is consistent with the honour 
of this country, which we trust will be 
safe in our hands. 

Eart GREY: The noble and learned 
Lord on the Woolsack appears to have 
totally misunderstood the observations 
of the noble and learned Lord oppo- 
site (Lord Westbury). What I under- 
stood the latter to say—and I think that 
his remark is quite true—was, that there 
would be a great inconsistency in going 
into an argument as to whether the 
Treaty will or will not bear a certain 
interpretation, while, at the same time, 
we are taking up a position that, what- 
ever may be the language of the instru- 
ment, we did not intend that it should 
bear that interpretation, and entirely 
disclaim being bound by it. What is 
material to the question is, that we 
meant a certain thing by the Treaty, 
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and from that construction we will not 


depart. 

Tire Eart or LAUDERDALE said, 
he could not agree with the statement 
of the noble Earl the Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs, that the Washington 
Treaty was generally accepted by the 
country last year ; he denied that it had 
been generally accepted by their Lord- 
ships’ House. No doubt a certain por- 
tion of the country, the public Press, 
and the other House had approved it, 
and he wished them joy of their bargain, 
But the country and the other House of 
Parliament had accepted the Treaty on 
the faith of the assurance by the noble 
Earl and of the Prime Minister that the 
Indirect Claims were excluded from con- 
sideration under it. Since that time, 
however, the Prime Minister had in- 
formed the other House that we were to 
be held liable for all the expenses of 
that part of the American navy which 
was employed in looking after the 
Southern cruisers. He confessed that 
on looking at the words of the Treaty 
he thought that the construction put 
upon it by the United States was justi- 
fiable. It appeared to him to be no 
Treaty at all, for it was understood in 
one way in this country, and in another 
way in the United States; and, there- 
fore, the instrument not having ex- 
pressed our real meaning, the sooner 
the Treaty came to an end the better. 


COURTS OF QUARTER SESSION (IRE- 
LAND).—QUESTION. 
MOTION FOR RETURNS. 


Lorp WESTBURY rose to call the 
attention of the House to the state of 
business on the Civil Bill side of the 
Courts of Quarter Session in Ireland, and 
to the defects in the jurisdiction of such 
Courts, and to ask a Question. The noble 
and learned Lord said, that in directing 
attention to this subject, it was necessary 
to bear in mind the differences between 
the County Courts in England and the 
Courts of Quarter Session in Ireland, 
and that to these tribunals in each coun- 
try important duties were attached in 
connection with the administration of 
justice. In England the County Courts 
had attained great importance ; as would 
appear from the fact that while in 1870 
the total amount recovered in our Com- 
mon Law Courts was £370,000, the 
amount recovered in the County Courts 
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was £1,321,000. The Courts of Quar- 
ter Session in Ireland were of equal 
importance; for though the amount re- 
covered in them in civil causes might 
not be so large, nevertheless their busi- 
ness was of the most diversified cha- 
racter. Last year they decided on twice 
as many offences as the higher cri- 
minal Courts in that country, issued 
30 times as many ejectments, gave judg- 
ment in cases involving four times as 
much as the verdicts in the Common 
Law Courts amounted to, heard 500 
appeals from magistrates, and disposed 
of 3,000 applications for licences, in 
addition to a large number of cases 
under the Irish Land Act. The County 
Courts in England were established in 
1847,. but they possessed at that time 
merely common law jurisdiction in cases 
involving sums under £50. Since their 
institution many additions of jurisdiction 
had been advantageously conferred on 
them. During his own tenure of office 
as Lord Chancellor, they received equit- 
able jurisdiction—whereby they were 
enabled to make decrees relative to the 
administration of a deceased person’s 
estate when it did not exceed £500, to en- 
tertain questions arising out of partner- 
ships, also suits for specific performance, 
applications for injunctions, and various 
other matters. All those powers, how- 
ever, were wanting to the Chairmen of 
Quarter Sessionsin Ireland; and he was 
assured that frequent and signal failures 
of justice occurred in that country by 
reason of the persons resorting to those 
Courts finding that they had not au- 
thority to dispose of the questions in- 
volved in their cases. The necessity for 
an alteration was imperative. Take the 
case of a tenant-farmer who died in- 
testate, leaving an estate of some £300 
or £400; if he died childless a contest 
almost always ensued between the widow 
and her friends and the relatives of the 
husband; and even when there were 
children it was found that one member 
of the family usually took possession of 
the property and doled out to the other 
members such small sums as he thought 
ie For that there was no possi- 


ility of redress in Ireland, unless the 
aggrieved party resorted to the Court of 
ancery, where a small estate would 
probably be swallowed up. Again, it 
continually happened when a man was 
suing another for a debt, that it turned 
out in the course of the action that there 
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was some kind of partnership between 
them. Then, unfortunately, the Chair- 
man of Quarter Sessions was obliged to 
tell the parties that he had no jurisdic- 
tion, a that they must both quit the 
Court without obtaining relief. The 
litigants went away complaining of the 
difference between English and Irish 
justice, and of the neglect of the Impe- 
rial Parliament in not giving them the 
same remedy as was extended to Eng- 
lishmen. All that arose from the want 
of a most beneficial jurisdiction. In an 
address delivered in November, 1870, 
by the Lord Chancellor of Ireland, that 
noble and learned Lord said that the 
County Court was created for the benefit 
of the comparatively poor; and yet in 
very many cases in which it was impos- 
sible for such people to invoke the juris- 
diction of the Court of Chancery, their 
access to the Civil Bill Side Judge was 
wholly useless, for he had no authority 
to entertain their claims, and the relief 
which the rich man could compel under 
precisely the same circumstances, was 
denied to those to whom it was equally 
due and might be more important. The 
noble and learned Lord added that that 
was an evil which pressingly needed 
redress, and that its removal would pre- 
vent the practical denial of justice in a 
multitude of cases, and confer a real 
benefit on the humbler classes of Ire- 
land. Now, he (Lord Westbury) hoped 
to see the day when his noble and 
learned Friend would be enabled to 
confer on Ireland the great benefit the 
Lord Chancellor of Ireland had de- 
scribed ; but he was afraid that, in pro- 
ceeding with the work, he would be 
encountered by what might be called 
the evil genius of the present Govern- 
ment—the demon of parsimonious eco- 
nomy which prevented them from doing 
the great things they meditated, but had 
not the heart to achieve. In Ireland 
there were 33 districts, having 33 Chair- 
men, who were not only subject to most 
injurious disabilities, but received very 
small salaries, being in return allowed 
the very questionable privilege of carry- 
ing on private practice. If the changes 
he (Lord Westbury) advocated were 
effected, and the jurisdiction of these 
Courts extended, he believed that large 

additions would be made to the Revenue 
’ in the shape of augmented stamp duties 
and fees; for in Ireland, under the pre. 
sent state of things, a very small amount 

Lord Westbury 
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of probate duty was paid, and in cases 
of intestacy few persons took out letters 
of administration. The noble and learned 
Lord then asked the Lord Chancellor of 
Ireland, If it is the intention of the Go- 
vernment to introduce a Bill during the 
present session for extending to such 
Courts the equitable and other jurisdic- 
tion and powers vested in the county 
court judges in England, but not pos- 
sessed by the judges of the Civil Bill 
courts in Ireland, so as to make the 
aforesaid courts in Ireland co-equal in 
point of jurisdiction and authority with 
the county courts in England ? 

Lorp O’HAGAN said, he cordially 
agreed in the substantial part of the 
noble and learned Lord’s complaint; for 
it was in substance very much the com- 
plaint he had himself made on the oc- 
casion when, as President of the Statis- 
tical Society of Ireland, he delivered the 
address quoted by the noble and learned 
Lord. Heagreed as to the improvement 
of these Courts as the poor man’s Courts, 
and as to the advantage of assimilating 
the law of Ireland to the law of England 
and the law of England to the law of 
Ireland, when by such a process any 
advantage could be gained by the one 
side or the other. But what was good 
for one was not always good for the 
other, and it was not possible to make a 
rigid rule in all cases, and perhaps not 
in the case now under consideration. 
Strange as it might appear, with regard 
to many of their legal institutions in 
Ireland they had outrun the civilization 
of England. The County Court system 
was instituted in Ireland in the last cen- 
tury, and became the model for the 
County Court system in England, which 
was not established until 1840. The 
same might be said as to registration 
fees and the question of a public prose- 
cutor. This system of County Courts in 
Ireland was, he thought, very creditable 
to the country, and upon the whole it 
had been satisfactory. Originally the 
jurisdiction was small, but it was ex- 
tended according to the exigencies and 
the circumstances of the people, and 
ultimately it became a very important 
tribunal for administration of justice. 
He did not believe that the English 
County Court system, good as it was in 
many respects, had been so entirely satis- 
factory as to make it one to be followed 
as a model to the extent suggested. At 
the same time he admitted that the sys- 
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tem in Ireland should be extended for 
the reasons and much to the degree 
mentioned by the noble and learned 
Lord. He withheld, however, at pre- 
sent any opinion as to an organic change 
of the system :—and he would say no- 
thing with regard to the county officers. 
That was a subject connected with the 
Grand Jury system, and would be pro- 
erly dealt with by a separate measure. 
Tn the other House a promise had been 
given that such a measure should be in- 
troduced either this or next Session. If 
that were done, it appeared to him that 
a simple arrangement, amalgamating 
the officer representing the Crown at the 
assizes with the clerk of the peace, 
would provide an officer who might do 
duty very well at the Quarter Session 
Court and the Civil Bill Court without 
one penny of additional cost to the coun- 
. But, so far as the matters referred 

to by his noble and learned Friend were 
concerned, he was clearly of opinion 
that there ought to be an extension of 
the jurisdiction of the County Court 
Judges in Ireland. He had no doubt 
whatever that it was necessary for the 
good of the people of Ireland that they 
should have an equitable jurisdiction— 
at all events to a considerable extent. 
That was becoming more necessary every 
day, because Ireland was materially pro- 
gressing. The people had a great deal 
of money in their hands, and there was 
no doubt that the operation of the Land 
Act had not only led already to a larger 
expenditure upon the soil of Ireland in 
the way of improvement than any other 
measure ever invented by the Imperial 
Parliament, but it had induced the people 
to enter into contracts one with another 
as to land, which it was of the greatest 
importance there should be power to 
enforce at small expense and in a facile 
way. When a man purchased a small 
piece of land, say worth £100 or £200, 
or obtained the promise of a lease worth 
£20 a-year, and the person with whom 
he had contracted would not carry it out, 
he had no alternative but to go before 
one of the Judges of the Court of Chan- 
cery at an expense which it was totally 
beyond his power toincur. It was clear 
that there should be equitable jurisdic- 
tion in such cases; and also in cases of 
commercial relations, because there were 
often partnerships involving accounts of 
a complicated character. There should 
also be an extension of jurisdiction in 
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the Civil Bill Court. At present, even 
‘when grievous injury was done to a poor 
man, he was frequently left without 
remedy unless he could gather money to 
go into a Superior Court. As the result 
justice was denied to the poor man. 
For instance, if a man went to the Civil 
Bill Court to complain of an obstruction 
of a right of way, he was told to go to 
the Superior Court or he could not have 
redress. In consequence of justice ac- 
cording to law being thus denied the 
justice of the strong hand was sometimes 
appealed to, leading to breaches of law 
and order. That being his opinion, he 
could not express it too strongly. Al- 
though unable to answer the Question of 
the noble and learned Lord (Lord West- 
bury) he might say that he had done his 
best towards carrying out all those views 
and principles he had alluded to. For 
a considerable time he had been in com- 
munication with Chairmen of Quarter 
Session in Ireland with the object of 
initiating a reform in this respect; and 
a Bill which had been prepared touching 
these questions was at present under the 
consideration of the Government. It 
would be a cause of great satisfaction to 
him if the views he had expressed could 
be carried out. He believed it was 
necessary that these things should be 
done, and that the people of Ireland 
would be very grateful if they were done 
for them. 


Continuance Biil. 


CLERKS OF THE PEACE (IRELAND.) 
ADDRESS FOR A RETURN. 


Lorp WESTBURY then moved an 
Address to the Crown for— 


“ Return of the number and names of the clerks 
of the peace of the several counties, cities, and 
towns in Ireland who are ex officio registrars of 
the courts of quarter session, and their residences, 
and which of them perform their duties in person 
and which by deputy, and the amount of the salary 
and other emoluments received by each clerk 
during the year 1871, and which of such clerks 
and deputies respectively are attornies.”” 


Motion agreed to. 


BISHOPS RESIGNATION CONTINUANCE 
BILL [H.L. } 

The Order made yesterday for the House to be 
put into Committee on the 15th of April next, 
discharged ; and Bill (by leave of the House) 
withdrawn, 
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BISHOPS RESIGNATION ACT (1869) PER- 
PETUATION BILL [H.L. ] 
A Bill for making perpetual the Bishops Re- 
signation Act, 1869— Was presented by The Lord 
Archbishop of Canrersury ; read 1*. (No. 61.) 


ECCLESIASTICAL COMMISSIONERS TRUSTS 
BILL [H.L. | 

A Bill to enable the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners for England to accept Trusts, and to 
apply a sum of £800 yearly out of the profits of 
the prebendal stall of Cantelowes in the cathedral 
church of Saint Paul—Was presented by The 
Marquess of Sauispury ; read 1*, (No. 63.) 


NATURALIZATION BILL [H LL] 


A Bill for amending the law in certain cases in 
relation to Naturalization—Was presented by The 
Lorp CHance.uor; read 1*. (No. 64.) 


House adjourned at a quarter past Seven 
o’clock, to Monday next, a quarter 
before Four o’clock, 


eee 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, 22nd March, 1872. 


MINUTES.]—Pusuc Bits — Ordered—First 
Reading—Defamation of Private Character * 
[99]; Municipal Franchise (Ireland) * [100]; 
Municipal Privileges (Ireland) * [101]. 

Select Committee—Salmon Fisheries (No. 2) * 
[10], nominated. 

Considered as amended—Bank of Ireland Charter 
Amendment * [88]. 


PARLIAMENT — PRIVATE LEGISLATION, 
RESOLUTION. ADJOURNED DEBATE. 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Question [15th March], 

‘«‘ That, in the opinion of this House, the system 
of Private Legislation calls for the attention of 
Her Majesty’s Government, and requires reform.” 
—(Mr. Dodson.) 


Question again proposed. 
Debate resumed. 


Mr. LEEMAN said, that he rose for 
the purpose of protesting against the 
House being called upon to discuss the 
principles or the details contained in 
those Resolutions, until the House had 
had a fuller and much better opportunity 
of considering them. His hon. Friend 
the Member for Gloucester appealed 
’ yesterday to the Chairman of Ways and 
Means to permit the discussion of those 
Resolutions to be deferred until after 
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the Easter holidays, and he(Mr. Leeman) 
regretted exceedingly that the hon. Gen- 
tleman did not feel it consistent with his 
duty to afford that time which the par- 
ties who were largely interested in those 
Resolutions thought was absolutely ne- 
cessary for their due consideration by 
the House, seeing that their effect would 
be to revolutionize the whole system of 
Private Bill legislation in that House. 
In fact, the hon. Gentleman proposed 
neither more nor less than to put an end 
to Private Bill legislation in Parliament, 
and to transfer that business to a new 
tribunal outside of Parliament, and 
composed practically of two men. That, 
of itself, was a proposition so broad as 
to justify those who had urged the hon. 
Gentleman to allow something like a 
reasonable time for the consideration of 
those Resolutions by parties outside the 
House. The present system of Private 
Bill Legislation was the creation of the 
House, and, notwithstanding all that 
the hon. Gentleman had said about its 
defectiveness, and the mistakes which 
had been committed from time to time, 
that system had in the long run worked 
out something like justice to the parties 
concerned, as evidenced by the fact that 
many hundreds of millions of money 
had been freely invested by the public 
under its conditions. If the hon. Gen- 
tleman had proposed to substitute a 
Joint Committee of Lords and Commons 
for the Standing Orders Committee of 
the House of Commons, the Court of 
Referees, and the Standing Orders 
Committee of the House of Lords, he 
would have done far more towards 
cheapening Private Bill legislation than 
by the course he had pursued. In 1869 
a Joint Committee of the Lords and 
Commons was appointed, and Sir Erskine 
May, who was examined before that 
Committee, gave his view, but it was 
never suggested, that there should be a 
tribunal external to Parliament; but 
they recommended that there should be 
a Joint Committee to investigate Private 
Bills, consisting of three Members of 
each House; and in the meantime the 
system of Provisional Orders which had 
before existed with regard to docks, har- 
bours, and enclosures, was extended to 
gas and water companies. That Report 
was made in August, 1869; and he 
wanted to know why, from that time to 
the present, the hon. Gentleman had 
taken no step to carry out the Resolu- 
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tions of that Committee, for they were 
virtually his own Resolutions? It would 
seem to be the opinion of the hon. Gen- 
tleman that the three Gentlemen who 
were to compose the tribunal suggested 
by him should be Members of the Bar. 
Although he (Mr. Leeman) himself was 
a Member of another branch of the legal 

rofession, he, for one, from his know- 
se of lawyers, must say that a worse 
tribunal than one composed of lawyers 
could hardly be proposed. He thought 
the Gentlemen to be appointed Members 
of the proposed tribunal should, among 
other qualifications, possess large engi- 
neering knowledge. But it appeared 
further that the hon. Gentleman intended 
to establish a tribunal absolutely with- 
out appeal, which was utterly opposed 
to the principle of the propositions of 
the Joint Committee of 1869. Did the 
hon. Gentleman really mean to do away 
with the power of appeal under the 
existing system? If so, it was hardly 
to be expected that the House of Com- 
mons would give away its right of pri- 
vate legislation on such conditions. 

Mr. DODSON: I do not propose to 
take away the power of appeal. 

Mr. LEEMAN asked, what then did 
the hon. Gentleman really propose? He 
proposed that after a decision had been 
come to by the outside tribunal, there 
should be no power of appeal until the 
interested party came before the inter- 
mediate tribunal which he indicated, 
and that tribunal was alone to have the 
power of deciding whether there ought 
to be an appeal or not. 

Mr. DODSON: That Committee is 
to report to Parliament, and not to de- 
termine the matter itself. 

Mr. LEEMAN still considered that, 
practically, the power of appeal would 
be taken away. Such a course would 
resemble the practice with regard to 
appeals to the Home Secretary in the 
case of a person tried at the Assizes. 
The Home Secretary referred to the 
Judge who tried the case, and practically 
the Home Secretary acted upon the opi- 
nion of the Judge. But at present, if 
anyone felt aggrieved by a Provisional 
Order made by the Board of Trade, he 
could appeal to Parliament. In the 
case, for instance, of a proposed railway 
amalgamation, he (Mr. si thought 
it ought to be left to the option of the 
companies concerned either to come to 
Parliament with regard to that subject, 
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or to go before the proposed tribunal. 
He believed the great mass of the people 
were satisfied with the legislation of 
Parliament ; that they would come be- 
fore Parliament rather than go before 
the new-fangled tribunal suggested by 
the hon. Gentleman. It had been said 
by the Chairman of Ways and Means 
that the gentlemen who practised at the 
Parliamentary Bar bore down the Chair- 
men of the Select Committees. He (Mr. 
Leeman) would leave it to those Chair- 
men to vindicate themselves. He be- 
lieved there was no foundation for such 
acharge. The Parliamentary Bar had 
quite enough to do to bear down each 
other. Trusting that the House would 
not now commit itself, even to the 1st 
Resolution of the hon. Gentleman, but 
that it would agree to postpone the 
whole of them until the country had a 
full opportunity of considering what 
effect they were likely to have, he would 
conclude by moving that the debate be 
adjourned. 

Mr. DENISON, in seconding the 
Amendment, said, that the Chairman 
of Committees yesterday, in answer to 
the hon. Member for Gloucester (Mr. 
Monk), stated that if the House should 
pass his 1st Resolution to-day, he would 
offer no obstacle to an adjournment of 
the other Resolutions, in order that the 
House might have an opportunity of 
considering its future course with respect 
to them. But if the House were to 
agree to the Ist Resolution, it would 
commit itself to the opinion that it was 
desirable to surrender a further portion 
of its jurisdiction, and to the adoption of 
that course he was strongly opposed. 
What he cliiefly objected to was, that 
the House should be urged, without loss 
of time, to come to a Resolution upon 
so important a question as this, in which 
were involved millions of money. His 
hon. Friend had referred to the Commit- 
tee of 1869; he would refer to another 
Committee, that of 1863, on which sat 
Mr. Milner Gibson, Mr. Lowe, Mr. 
Bouverie, Colonel Wilson-Patten, and 
other distinguished Members of the 
House. That Committee examined wit- 
nesses who were practically acquainted 
with the business of Private Bill legis- 
lation, and while there was a general 
concurrence of opinion that the present 
system was not satisfactory, chiefly on 
account of the length and costliness of: 
the proceedings, there was a great diver- 
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sity of opinion as to {the changes re- 
quired. e Committee reported that 
as to Contested Business they were dis- 

osed to concur in the view of the ma- 
jority of the witnesses—that no Court 
of Inquiry which could be devised would 
be so satisfactory to the public as the 
Committees composed of Members of 
both Houses of Parliament. One of the 
witnesses, Mr. Bidder, who had more 
than 30 years’ experience of the matter, 
stated that though he could not say that 
the decisions on all occasions were right, 
for no one could expect that from any 
tribunal, yet there was one thing satis- 
factory in connection with them, and 
that was that the contests were fairly 
fought out. The tribunal now sought to 
be established was one of appeal, and 
the hon. Gentleman grounded his pro- 
posals on what was said to be the opi- 
nion of the most experienced Members 
of the House—namely, that great diffi- 
culty was experienced in finding Mem- 
bers who were competent enough to act 
as Chairmen of Private Bill Committees. 
But that proved too much and too little ; 
for if they accepted the argument that 
from personal weakness or business in- 
competency Members of that House 
were not qualified to discharge such 
duties, it would compel the conclusion 
that the tribunal of appeal, though con- 
stituted of a select number of Members 
of that House, was not the tribunal 
which ought to be established to over- 
rule the decisions of highly-paid and 
experienced Judges. They ought not to 
concur in the suggestion that no further 
inquiry should be made into this sub- 
ject, unless they determined to oppose 
the weight of all previous inquiry which 
went directly against the proposition of 
the hon. Gentleman. He would ask 
them whether the House should be con- 
tent without further discussion to sur- 
render its jurisdiction over Private Bill 
legislation? The weight of testimony 
was against it, and it was at least pre- 
mature to initiate so great a Resolution 
in the conduct of Private Business. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
(Mr. Leeman.) 


Mr. VERNON HARCOURT said, 
that having had for many years the 
honour of practising before the tribunal 
now under discussion, he wished to make 
a few remarks. His hon. Friend the 
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Member for York (Mr. Leeman) had 
protested against discussing this ques- 
tion now. But his hon. Friend reminded 
him of some one else, for swearing he 
would never discuss, he discussed for 
half-an-hour in great detail the scheme 
of the Chairman of Committees. Though 
a sound reformer in politics, his hon. 
Friend was in railway matters a great 
leader of the Tory party, and it might 
have been remarked how by the frequent 
use of the word ‘‘revolutionize” he 
secured the cheers of hon. Gentlemen 
opposite. As to the proposal of the 
hon. Gentleman the Chairman of Com- 
mittees, he would say that whatever the 
defects of the present tribunal, he had 
never heard the most disappointed liti- 
gant hint that its decisions were unjust ; 
and looking back with the calmness 
brought about by a day or two’s interval, 
he himself could never say, however 
imperfect its constitution might have 
been, that taken solely upon its merits 
it ought to have been abolished. Objec- 
tion had been taken to the proposal of 
an appeal to the House of Lords. He 
did not think it a bad thing. Over and 
over again he had known decisions 
reversed by the House of Lords, and he 
never recollected any in which the 
reversal of the House of Lords was not 
right. That was natural, because when 
the case went from the House of Com- 
mons to the House of Lords, and re- 
ceived a second hearing, it came natu- 
rally to be better understood. It would 
be a mistake to make one Standing 
Committee which could give only one 
hearing, because second hearings in 
cases of great importance were very 
valuable. As to the present proposal, 
he could not conceal from himself that 
the question was, whether they were to 
abolish the old tribunal. The real ques- 
tion, however, was—could they continue 
it? From what he had heard from 
various sources he believed they could 
not continue it, for the right hon. Gen- 
tleman (Colonel Wilson-Patten) had in- 
formed the House that the difficulties of 
manning Private Bill Committees within 
the House of Commons were growing 
greater. It had also been stated that 
counsel were too strong for these Com- 
mittees. That was not his experience. 
There was in that House an interest 
far stronger than Parliamentary counsel 
—the railway interest; and there was 
much more to fear from the strength of 
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railway directors than from Parliamen- 
tary counsel. The difficulty was how to 
getyourpanel. Out of the 658 Members 
of the House an enormous number had 
to be excluded—all persons interested 
in these questions ; all officials and ex- 
officials ; all persons whose business was 
incompatible ‘with service; as well as 
that extremely small number of Mem- 
bers who were not naturally capable of 
doing the work. Day by day there was 
a greater indisposition on the part of 
hon. Members to apply themselves to 
this Private Business, and a greater call 
upon them to apply themselves to Public 
Business. Having spoken to his old 
colleagues at the Parliamentary Bar, he 
found their opinion to be that Parlia- 
mentary Committees were not manned 
as they used to be; there was a greater 
difficulty in getting experienced Chair- 
men and Members of experience. He 
was, therefore, disposed to support the 
roposals of his hon. Friend, not because 
. thought the present tribunal so bad 
that it ought not to be continued, but 
because it could not be maintained. He 
thought, however, that his hon. Friend 
laid too much stress upon the necessity 
that the new tribunal should be of a 
judicial character. He agreed with the 
hon. Member for York that the question 
for decision in the case of Private Bills 
was not essentially or even mainly a 
judicial question. It was an adminis- 
trative question; in many cases the 
question involved was one of public 
policy. It was not natural he should 
undervalue the advantages of legal 
training and experience, which, among 
other things, taught men to see more 
readily what evidence had a tendency to 
support or rebut a case. He was aware: 
that upon questions of locus standi, which 
were now removed from Committees, as 
well as upon the effect of legal agree- 
ments between companies, a legal train- 
ing was essential. But he did not think 
that legal training should be an exclu- 
sive or even the predominant element 
in the new tribunal. Legal training 
had its disadvantages in dealing with 
questions of this nature. As the right 
hon. Member (Mr. Bouverie) said last 
Friday, the legal mind was apt to run 
too much in the groove of precedent, 
and they must be on their guard against 
that defect. What they wanted in such 
a tribunal was mixed minds and quali- 
ties. They wanted administrative capa- 
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city which should modify the defects 
belonging to the judicial quality. He, 
therefore, suggested that the tribunal 
was neither extensive enough in its 
quality, nor large enough in its number. 
Three were not enough; there should be 
five members—two lawyers and three 
laymen of much administrative capacity, 
men of the highest qualities they could 
secure; the sort of men out of whom 
they made Home Secretaries, Presidents 
of the Board of Trade or of the Poor 
Law Board. If they had such men, 
assisted by persons of legal education 
and judicial experience, then they would 
possess a tribunal of First Instance to 
which they might reasonably trust—such 
a tribunal, in fact, as they would have in 
a first-rate Committee. His hon. Friend 
must not starve this tribunal either in 
point of numbers or remuneration, for 
the funds supplied by promoters and 
petitioners were quite sufficient to defray 
the costs. Another point was the right 
of appeal, which should be to a Joint 
Committee of the two Houses, and he 
entirely agreed with the hon. Member 
for York that the appeal should be as of 
right, and should not be left to the 
discretion of any intermediate tribunal. 
If you had a powerful Court of Appeal 
they would be disposed to support the 
decision of the Court below; and this 
prospect, with the liability to costs, 
would be a security against wanton and 
unnecessary appeals. Subject to these 
remarks, he thought that litigants ought 
to be satisfied with the proposed tribunal, 
one of the great merits of which would 
be that it would prove enormously eco- 
nomical to the litigants. At present 
there was a great waste of time and 
money in calling before an inexperienced 
tribunal unnecessary evidence. This 
was not the fault of leading counsel, 
but of their clients, who often said— 
“We must go on with the evidence till 
the Committee stops us.” So the Com- 
mittee was plied with local evidence, 
with ornamental evidence, with profes- 
sional and scientific evidence, simply 
because the tribunal was not strong 
enough to stop it. Evidence of this 
sort had been tendered within his expe- 
rience to prove that in a rich agricultural 
district potatoes were grown and corn 
was reaped; that in a mineral district 
there was coal; and that in the Peak of 
Derbyshire they could find stone. In the 
last case, a humorous and learned friend 
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of his asked whether there was not also 
in the Peak a plentiful supply of atmo- 
spheric air; and he observed that the 

hairman of the Committee took a care- 
ful note of this point. Such evidence 
would not be necessary before a tribunal 
constituted as he had suggested. They 
would not even think it worth while to 
call the Members for the borough; and 
as to professional and scientific witnesses, 
what the Court would ask for would be 
not opinions, but facts. At present, also, 
it was necessary upon gas and water 
and other questions to go into the mat- 
ter ab ovo; they had to educate the Com- 
mittee ; whereas an experienced tribunal 
would know all about it from the begin- 
ning. Indeed, he did not know any class 
of persons which could possibly suffer 
by the passing of the Resolutions of his 
hon. Friend, unless that most worthy 
and excellent class with which he had 
great sympathy—the solicitors and bar- 
risters. The question to be considered, 
however, was what was best for the 
public interest ; and, viewing the subject 
in that light, he should, with the modi- 
fications which he had ventured to sug- 
gest, give a hearty support to his hon. 
Friend’s proposals. 

Mr. SCOURFIELD referred to a 
case in which he, having been Chair- 
man of a Private Bill Committee, a wit- 
ness made a very’ important statement 
which, to say the least of it, he had 
reason to suppose was inaccurate. Now, 
that statement, having been brought 
under the notice of the House of Lords’ 
Committee an opportunity was afforded 
for demonstrating that inaccuracy, and 
the Bill was thrown out. He could not 
see, however, how under the proposed 
system a mistake like that was to be 
rectified. Drawing an analogy from the 
trial of election petitions, Private Busi- 
ness, if removed from the jurisdiction of 
that House, ought to be dealt with only 
by a tribunal composed of men of the 
greatest knowledge and experience, who 
should be highly paid. Any other 
attempt at legislation in this matter 
would only end in complete failure. 

Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE 
said, he saw no objection to the 1st Re- 
solution, except that it was sought by 
it to lay on the Government a greater 
burden than was usual in the case of 
Private Business. He thought, there- 


fore, some words should be added to it 
bringing in Parliament as having a 
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greater concern in the matter, so that 
the whole responsibility should not be 
laid on the Government. The 2nd Re- 
solution, also, he was quite prepared to 
support, taking it by itself; but the Go- 
vernment, it must be understood, would 
not commit itself to its exact terms. As 
far as his experience went, the system 
of Provisional Orders had turned out to 
be a decided success. It commenced in 
1845, and had since been extended, and, 
with certain limits, it had been found 
extremely useful as well as economical 
to the public. The whole force of the 
Resolution turned, in his opinion, on the 
words ‘as far as possible ;’’ but, in the 
interpretation which he put on those 
words, he was not disposed to go quite 
as far as his hon. Friend the Chairman 
of Committees. He was, at the same 
time, far from saying that the system of 
Provisional Orders had reached its limit, 
and a good deal might, in his opinion, 
be done in the way of its extension and 
revision. He now came to the 3rd Re- 
solution, which he looked upon as one 
of a very serious character. The House, 
in assenting to it, would be committing 
itself to a regular revolution. He was 
glad to see that his hon. and learned 
Friend the Member for Oxford (Mr. V. 
Harcourt) had let down the present sys- 
tem of Private Bills Committees so 
gently, because it seemed to him it was 
not so bad as it sometimes got credit for 
being. He was not, therefore, prepared 
to go the length of his hon. Friend the 
Chairman of Committees in applying to 
it a number of adjectives, which, he 
thought, hardly met the justice of the 
case. His hon. Friend said that the de- 
cisions of the presert tribunal were un- 
satisfactory ; but the parties concerned 
in those decisions had great faith in its 
uprightness and impartiality, and whe- 
ther as much could be said for the tri- 
bunal which it was proposed to substi- 
tute was, he could not help thinking, 
rather doubtful. It did not appear to 
him, he must confess, that a satisfactory 
plan had as yet been submitted to the 
House for the creation of such a tribu- 
nal. What was the experience on which 
the House was asked to act in the mat- 
ter? Were hon. Members prepared to 
say, as his hon. Friend had said, that 
the system of Provisional Orders as now 
in force ought to be extended to the 
whole circle of Private Bill legislation, 
including questions of the greatest mag- 
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nitude, with which hitherto it had not 
been called upon to grapple. They must 
remember that up to the present there 
had been no attempt to give such an 
extensive application to those Orders; 
they had never been applied to conten- 
tious questions of first, second, or even 
third-rate magnitude, involving great in- 
terests which there was plenty of money 
to support. He demurred to the prece- 
dents quoted by his hon. Friend of. cases 
in which Parliament had already parted 
with its jurisdiction — such as divorce, 
settled estates, and so on. In those 
cases it parted with its jurisdiction 
finally, and never heard of the thing 
again; but it was not in that sense that 
his hon. Friend proposed that Parlia- 
ment should get rid of its jurisdiction. 
Moreover, the class of subjects which 
that House had ceased to deal with 
differed in their nature from those which 
it was now proposed to part with. The 
term ‘‘ judicial tribunal” applied to the 
proposed Court of Inquiry, also, was 
rather misleading; the questions to be 
dealt with being not purely judicial 
ones, but questions of discretion, expe- 
diency, and policy, questions which would 
have to be decided, not by the applica- 
tion of particular rules to particular cases, 
but according to the discretion and good 
sense of the parties deciding. The pro- 
posed experiment, in short, was one of 
a totally untried character; and though 
he did not say it was impossible to create 
such a tribunal, he did not see how their 
jurisdiction could be safely intrusted to 
this new tribunal, which would have 
the power of granting to parties conces- 
sions involving thousands, hundreds of 
thousands, and, perhaps, millions of 
money, and, on the other hand, of taking 
away legal rights. For such a purpose 
they must have a tribunal capable of 
deciding upon those concessions, and of 
maintaining without suspicion the con- 
fidence of the public, and capable of 
coming to an award, which would not 
be liable to be very often reversed after- 
wards by a Parliamentary Committee. 
If the decisions of the-Court were often 
reversed, it would soon lose its weight 
and authority. It was not asked that 
this new Court should have the final 
decision, and, of course, then came the 
question of appeal; and if that was left 
to the discretion of that House, the re- 
sult would be either that the appeal 
would be granted as a matter of course, 
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or that there would be a hot contest 
over the point. If the Committee of 
Appeal were to be a Joint Committee 
of both Houses, then, of course, the 
question of appeal would have to be de- 
cided by both Houses, and there might 
often be a debate in that House and the 
other on the subject of an appeal. His 
hon. Friend had expressed an opinion 
that the right of appeal would be very 
rarely exercised. He doubted whether 
that would be so. He did not mean to 
say that in minor cases, such as those 
now dealt with by Provisional Orders, 
there would be frequent appeals; but 
when matters involving vast interests 
were in question, and when there was 
plenty of money to back up one side 
and the other, he believed the right of 
appeal would be constantly used. Again, 
the appeal in this case was proposed to 
be made from one Court to another of 
an absolutely different constitution. The 
two were made of different materials, 
and one was to be permanent and the 
other shifting; and he feared that, in 
consequence, the chance of the two tri- 
bunals taking different views would be 
very great; and if once appeals became 
frequent, they would, as a matter of 
course, goon. Appeals would then be- 
come the rule, and the tribunal of First 
Instance would be discredited. He had 
heard something of a plan for giving 
that tribunal an option in the matter, 
by leaving it to the parties themselves 
to go either to that tribunal or to Par- 
liament in the first instance. He would 
like to hear the plan discussed ; but, for 
his own part, he had the greatest doubts 
as to whether it would be successful. 
Those were a few specimens of the diffi- 
culties which had to be dealt with in 
setting up any such tribunal. He doubted 
whether it was safe, even if possible, to 
make so great achange. With regard 
to the 4th Resolution, he again differed 
from the hon. and learned Member for 
Oxford, because he thought that the 
amount of authority in favour of that 
Resolution was very great indeed. Every 
inquiry of late years had, as far as he 
knew, ended in the recommendation of 
that change; and, for his part, he was 
quite willing to concur in that Resolu- 
tion, proposing that a Joint Committee 
of both Houses should deal with these 
questions. It was very evident that the 
other House had become very favourable 
to the proposal of a Joint Committee, 
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He believed that a single tribunal so 
constituted would command the confi- 
dence of the public, and largely diminish 
the expense of proceedings. But, even 
if the House were so conservative of its 
practice as not to be prepared to go the 
length of substituting a joint tribunal 
for a double inquiry, he thought that 
at least Provisional Orders, both those 
which were made under the present law 
and those which might be made under 
an extension of the law, should be sub- 
ject to an inquiry only in Parliament. 
He had a strong opinion in favour of 
this last Resolution; he approved of a 
limited extension of the system of Pro- 
visional Orders; and, subject to the 
qualifications which he had stated, and 
without committing himself to the Go- 
vernment further, he was prepared to 
support the 1st Resolution. 

CotoneL WILSON PATTEN said, 
he had no objection to the insertion of 
the word ‘‘ Parliament ”’ in the 1st Reso- 
lution, as proposed by his right hon. 
Friend the President of the Board of 
Trade; but he must say that he could 
not imagine any duty more imperative 
or suitable for a Government to under- 
take than that of legislating upon a sub- 
ject of such enormous magnitude as the 
Private Business of that House. The 
enormous extent of the interests impli- 
cated in the question alone should in- 
duce them to do so. The property in 
‘railways in this country amounted to 
£600,000,000, and the interests of rail- 
way directors and shareholders were 
largely involved in this question, and 
he was, therefore, very glad to think 
that the right hon. Gentleman the Pre- 
sident of the Board of Trade had no re- 
pugnance to undertake the consideration 
of the subject. He entirely agreed with 
his hon. Friend the Member for York 
(Mr. Leeman), that, whatever else might 
be said of the present system, he had 
never heard any accusation of unfair- 
ness brought against any of their Com- 
mittees. It, however, had always ap- 
peared to him that the grave defect of 
the system was its enormous expense, 
which he believed had prevented many 
useful works from being carried out, 
and no one could deny that the great 
expenses incurred by railway companies 
in connection with Private Bill legisla- 
tion had added to the cost of travelling 
‘in this country. It was no uncommon 
thing for a railway company to spend 
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£50,000, £60,000, or £70,000 in a 
contest before a Committee of that 
House. In fact, he had been informed 
by a director of one of the principal 
companies that from first to last his 
company had spent £300,000 on Pri- 
vate Bill legislation. That, he thought, 
was a discredit to Parliament, and 
should induce them to reform a system 
which deterred people from bringing 
forward useful schemes. It happened 
to him—perhaps from his connection 
with Private Bill legislation—to be 
constantly receiving letters from persons 
asking his advice whether they should 
come before Parliament with a Private 
Bill, their chief object being really to 
ascertain the expense ; and he invariably 
answered that a Private Bill might be 
got through the House, if unopposed, 
for between £400 and £500, which was 
itself a large sum ; but that if any one 
person in the district chose to oppose 
the project, and to petition the House, 
the expense might be increased by seve- 
ral hundred pounds. . He could mention 
an instance last summer in Scotland, 
where a very useful scheme was aban- 
doned because the money could not be 
mustered for the contest. The Private 
Bill legislation was also imperfect in 
other respects. The Committee was 
perpetually being re-elected. -The aver- 
age duration of Parliament did not ex- 
ceed three or four years, and on the 
occasion of every Election a large num- 
ber of Members had to be placed on 
Committees who were wholly unaccus- 
tomed to the work; and hence, as the 
hon. and learned Member for Oxford 
stated, whenever a Committee of the 
Lords overruled a decision of a Com- 
mittee of that House, the Lords were 
right. 

Mr. VERNON HARCOURT ex- 
plained. That did not arise from any 
superiority of the tribunal; but because 
the second hearing was superior to the 
first. 

Coronet WILSON PATTEN had no 
doubt it arose also from this—that the 
Commons’ tribunal was more variable, 
while the Lords’ Committee was more 
permanent, and there was, therefore, 
greater uniformity of decision. Nor 
was that the only difficulty. The Com- 
mittee of Selection did its work as 
fairly as possible—and he did not be- 
lieve that its selections were ever by 
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by political consideration; but a great 
difficulty was experienced from the 
small number of Members out of which 
such large Committees had to be se- 
lected. None of the right hon. Gentle- 
men on the first Ministerial Bench could 
be selected at all; and the number of 
Public Committees was not only increas- 
ing each year, but the number of Mem- 
bers serving on them was doing the 
same, so that sometimes 21 or 22 hon. 
Members would be on one Committee. 
Then the convenience of the Members 
of the House practising at the Bar had 
to be considered; and though they were 
not let off, arrangements were made to 
secure their services at the time most 
agreeable to them. It had been the 
practice to ascertain, at the beginning 
of the Session, the wishes of hon. Gen- 
tlemen in regard to serving on Oom- 
mittees; but lately it had often become 
necessary to give up that plan to a cer- 
tain extent, and to place hon. Members 
on Committees whether it was conve- 
nient to them or not. What ought to 
be the remedies for those evils? Every 
Committee that had sat on the subject 
had agreed, either unanimously or by 
large majorities, that the present system 
did require reform; and he felt deeply 
indebted to the hon. Gentleman oppo- 
site (Mr. Dodson) for the assiduity and 
ability with which he had devoted him- 
self to the subject, but he could not 
agree with the whole of his Resolu- 
tions. To the 1st Resolution he entirely 
agreed; but he thought the President 
of the Board of Trade had suggested 
a very wise course in dealing with 
the subject at all, that they should 
gradually improve the system by dimi- 
nishing the expense and the labours of 
hon. Members in connection with it. 
He quite agreed to the introduction of a 
larger system of Provisional Orders, 
which had diminished expense ; and on 
more than one occasion, to his know- 
ledge, had given a more satisfactory 
decision than under a Committee. But 
he thought if his right hon. Friend 
would undertake, on the part of the Go- 
vernment, to consider the whole subject 
of Private Bill legislation, and come 
before the House with a scheme next 
Session, it would be the most satisfac- 
tory course that could be adopted. In 
one part of the scheme suggested by 
that right hon. Gentleman he entirely 
concurred, that the appeal should go to 
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a Joint Committee of the two Houses. 
That itself would be one enormous ad- 
vantage. A Joint Committee would be 
a much more satisfactory Court of Ap- 
peal than if there lay first an appeal to 
that House and afterwards to the House 
of Lords. 

Mr. DENT said, he could bear wit- 
ness that inexperienced Members of 
Parliament sitting on Private Bill Com- 
mittees were often indebted to members 
of the Parliamentary Bar for their cour- 
tesy and prompt support; but still 
counsel often called unnecessary wit- 
nesses to occupy time, because their 
leaders were engaged before more than 
one Committee, and Committees were 
powerless to prevent this abuse. The 
delay and expense which were occa- 
sioned in that way, coupled with the 
short period of the day for which Com- 
mittees sat, must induce hon. Members 
to wish for an alteration. He thought 
that the scheme of his hon. Friend had 
been somewhat too severely criticized, 
and that it would be better if the pro- 
posed tribunal were to consist of a larger 
number of hon. Members. The scheme 
would increase rather than diminish the 
opportunity of appeal, because it was 
proposed to grant it in case a scheme 
was rejected, that being a right which 
did not exist now when a Committee of 
either House had rejected a Bill. The 
new tribunal ought to have the power 
of remitting certain cases to Parliament 
without going into them at all, because 
there were some that could be better 
decided by Parliament than by such a 
tribunal. Knowing the extent to which 
Members of Parliament were prevented 
from attending to Public Business and 
to Public Committees by the demands 
which Private Bills made upon them, 
he was thankful to the Chairman of 
Committees for submitting those propo- 
sals to the House. 

Mr. PERCY WYNDHAM said, that 
at the present moment they were not 
suffering from any great pressure of 
Private Business; but there were al- 
ready signs that the pressure familiar-to 
them before the last monetary crisis of 
1866 was about to occur, and: unless the 
necessary reforms were made they would 
again witness the spectacle then so often 
seen—of Committees sitting upstairs 
over cases in which were employed 
highly-paid counsel and witnesses from 
all quarters; but the Committees only 
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giving four hours out of the 24 to the 
consideration of the cases; and of tribu- 
nals divided only by a wall arriving at 
diametrically opposite decisions oe 
cases that were substantially similar. 
Though the Chairmen were usually very 
competent for their duties, there had 
been cases in which the Chairman of a 
Private Bill Committee had never before 
sat on such a Committee in any capacity ; 
and he remembered an instance in which 
the question before the Committee was 
as to the building of graving docks at 
Portsmouth; and after the inquiry had 
been going on for some days, one of the 
Members of the Committee turned to 
another, and said—‘‘Can you tell me 
what a graving dock is?” That, no 
doubt, was an extreme case; but Com- 
mittees were constantly called upon to 
listen to evidence the value of which 
they were not really competent to de- 
cide, from the want of special knowledge. 
He hoped, therefore, that the House, 
before any very long time had elapsed, 
would really take a step in the direction 
indicated by the Chairman of Ways and 
Means, and that they would see the day 
when Bills relating to the public health 
and to rating should be decided by a 
Grand Committee. But that could never 
be if they were to retain their Private 
Bill legislation as it was now. The 
hon. Member for York (Mr. Leeman) 
seemed to think that because the pre- 
sent tribunal was a popular, therefore it 
was a suitable and efficient one; but the 
fact was, that its very weakness and 
inefficiency were its strongest recom- 
mendations, for many persons who had 
been unsuceessful before such a tribunal 
would again appeal to it, in the hope 
that they might have better luck on a 
second hearing of their case. 

Mr. RATHBONE said, that speaking 
from his own experience of the working 
of the system of Private Bill legislation, 
he could state that in many instances 
expenses were doubled on account of 
the class of witnesses summoned before 
Parliamentary Committees. Not only 
that, but a serious objection to the pre- 
sent system was the effect which it had 
upon the Public Business of the country, 
for the condition in which sometimes 
important measures had left that House 
was discreditable to it. But that could 
be easily accounted for when one re- 
membered that if most of the experi- 
enced Members of the House were told 
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off to attend to the work of private 
legislation, it was impossible that they 
could give that attention which they 
might otherwise give to the Public 


. | Business. 


Mr. GATHORNE HARDY said, he 
agreed almost entirely with what had 
fallen from the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite (Mr. Chichester Fortescue), so 
that it would be unnecessary for him to 
add more than a very few words. The 
right hon. Gentleman asked them to 
accept the first recommendation, and to 
leave the others on the Paper for further 
discussion ; but it seemed to him that if 
they were to impose upon the Govern- 
ment the responsibility and duty of deal- 
ing with this matter, it would be fair 
that Parliament should not dictate to 
Government the course they were to take. 
The Chairman of Committees proposed 
to take the whole question of private 
legislation out of the jurisdiction of 
Parliament, and there were in the scheme 
certain details which had not been ac- 
cepted by the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite on the part of the Government, 
and to which he, for one, entertained a 
strong objection. With reference to 
many of the points which had been 
named in the discussion, he could say 
something of the practice prevailing be- 
fore the Committees of that House, of 
some of which he had occasionally acted 
as Chairman; and he was bound to state 
that he had had no reason to quarrel 
with their decisions on the whole, and 
he was convinced the Members serving 
on them had such a deep sense of re- 
sponsibility that they bestowed their 
most earnest attention to the subjects 
brought under their notice. Even if 
Committees were such bad tribunals as 
was implied by some of the arguments 
of the hon. and learned Member for 
Oxford (Mr. V. Harcourt), and of the 
hon. Member for West Cumberland (Mr. 
Percy Wyndham), who spoke of them 
almost with contempt, the House would, 
by adopting the proposed reform, allow 
an appeal to these miserable tribunals 
from the great tribunal which was to be 
established, and he (Mr. G. Hardy) 
thought the adoption of that course would 
be absurd. While admitting that under 
the existing system the expenses were 
unreasonably large, he doubted whether 
they would be lessened by the adoption 
of the proposed changes. There was @ 
time when gentlemen were sent down 
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into the country to make local inquiries, 
and in almost every instance their deci- 
sions were attacked, and were frequently 
overruled by Committees. If that should 
happen under the proposed scheme, the 
expenses would of course be increased 
instead of diminished. As to reducin 
the number of witnesses, he maintain 
that if a counsel said certain witnesses 
were essential to his case no Judge would 
feel himself strong enough to interfere. 
After the experience gained from a recent 
case, no one could expect to get rid of 
unnecessary and irrelevant witnesses, 
and, indeed, if a Judge were to do so he 
would be charged with having caused 
injustice to be brought about. He was, 
however, prepared to say that reform 
was needed in the mode of conducting 
Private Business, and he should be satis- 
fied if Select Committees consisted of 
three Members instead of four. They 
would arrive at their conclusions just as 
well, while the House would retain its 
control over the public policy of those 
important questions which were brought 
before Committees upstairs, whose deci- 
sions had to be confirmed by the House. 
Questions of such enormous importance 
ought never to be delegated to any body 
of men outside the House, however 
learned and judicious they might be. 
He might mention, as samples of such, 
the cases of the Mersey Docks, the 
Birkenhead Docks, and the great amal- 
gamation. Hon. Members seemed to be 
all agreed that reforms might be judi- 
ciously made with advantage to the 
House and the country, and although 
many hon. Members were as anxious as 
the hon. Member for Scarborough (Mr. 
Dent) to be relieved from unnecessary 
work, none would wish to shirk work if 
they deemed it essential to the interests 
of the public. He would urge the House, 
therefore, to accept the promise that the 
Government would give full considera- 
tion to this question, to adopt the Ist 
Resolution, and to allow the other Reso- 
lutions to be withdrawn by the hon. 
Member the Chairman of Committees. 
By adopting that course the House would 
leave the question to be freely dealt with 
by the Government, who might avail 
themselves of some of the suggestions 
made in the course of the present dis- 
cussion. 

Mr. MAGUIRE, who claimed to re- 
present the general feeling of Ireland 
on this subject, said, the suggestion made 
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that evening would by no means satisfy 
the wants and necessities of the persons 
interested in those local matters which 
were at present referred to Parliamentary 
Committees. The cost of conducting 
such inquiries was enormous; indeed, 
those connected with his own city (Cork) 
of late years involved a cost of about 
£60,000. These inquiries could be made 
far better by a tribunal sitting in Dublin 
or Cork than by a Committee of the 
House of Commons; for were that course 
adopted cases tried locally would not be 
overloaded with witnesses, as was done 
in London, where unnecessary and irre- 
levant witnesses were called for the pur- 
pose of filling up the time, while the 
leading counsel were engaged elsewhere. 
It would not be desirable for the new 
tribunal to be composed exclusively of 
lawyers. Among its members there 
ought to be a commercial man, or a man 
of that class, a lawyer, and an engineer 
of eminence. Again, he did not see 
how a single tribunal could get through 
the amount of work which was now dis- 
tributed among about 55 Select Com- 
mittees. In his opinion, there ought to 
be a separate tribunal for Ireland. Some 
time ago the House was extremely re- 
luctant to surrender its privileges and 
powers in regard to the trial of election 
petitions; but the new system had worked 
admirably, in spite of all prophecies to 
the contrary. [‘ Question!” ] That, 
he maintained, was quite germane to the 
question. The interests of the Parlia- 
mentary barristersand the Parliamentary 
agents ought not to be allowed to inter- 
fere with the reform now proposed, be- 
cause, although they resided in London, 
they would follow the business into the 
country. A new tribunal was appointed 
to try contested elections for the pur- 
poses of saving expense and of bringing 
those cases before a higher class of 
Judges; but, above all, of having them 
tried upon the best evidence, taken on 
the spot. That, he maintained, was the 
course that should be pursued in dealing 
with the subject. The House ought to 
affirm the principle that the present 
mode of dealing with this Private Busi- 
ness was not satisfactory, and he was 
glad that the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite (Mr. G. Hardy) had given the 
recommendation he had in favour of the 
1st Resolution, for no man could say 
that the present system was satisfactory ; 
and he could not help congratulating his 
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hon. Friend the Chairman of Committees 
on taking the initiative in what pro- 
mised to be a very wise and great reform. 

Viscount BURY said, he was very 
glad that his hon. Friend the Member 
for York (Mr. Leeman) had moved the 
adjournment of the debate, because the 
House should not be hurried into a 
division on a question on which they 
ought to exercise the greatest delibera- 
tion; and he (Viscount Bury) further 
considered that all they had heard dur- 
ing the discussion showed that the House 
was not in a position to come to a deci- 
sion upon the Resolutions. There were 
£400,000,000 invested in railway pro- 
perty in this country. If the owners of 
that vast property were satisfied with 
the present tribunals, as had been as- 
serted, where was the necessity for 
change? It was in the interest of the 
House, and not in the interest of those 
immediately concerned in Private Bill 
legislation, that a reform was therefore 
wanted. The tribunal that had been 
proposed would be difficult to constitute 
and difficult to work. The remuneration 
which would be offered for discharging 
the duties of members of that tribunal 
would not be sufficient to induce eminent 
lawyers to leave their positions at the 
Bar for the purpose of accepting the 
office of member, and therefore the 
public must be content with the services 
of second-rate men, who would not be 
equal to the average tribunals of the 
House. That was opposed to their pre- 
sent experience, for he denied that the 
Committees were less experienced or 
worse constituted now than they were in 
former years ; and, at the same time, he 
maintained that the railway mania had 
this good effect—that it had trained hon. 
Members in Private Business, which 
they would not have had an opportunity 
of otherwise acquiring. If Private Bill 
legislation were taken away from hon. 
Members, where could there be found 
experienced members to constitute the 
proposed appellate tribunal? The ap- 
pellate tribunal would then be weaker 
than the tribunal whose decision was 
appealedfrom. He thought that a great 
improvement would be effected if the 
Committee of Selection were to ask 
Members at the beginning of a Session, 
. whether they would serve on Committees 
for dealing with some particular class of 
Bills, and would adhere to that class of 
private legislation for a considerable 
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time in order that they might afterwards 
be appointed Chairmen of Committees 
for dealing with that particular class of 
legislation. If that course were adopted, 
he thought the Chairmen of Committees 
would become too strong to be borne 
down by the Bar. He hoped the hon. 
Member for York would withdraw his 
Amendment, and allow the 1st Resolu- 
tion to be passed. 

Sir EDWARD COLEBROOKE, feel- 
ing strongly the defects of the existing 
tribunal, thought it was in the power of 
the House to introduce an improvement 
in the direction indicated in the debate 
without introducing so violent a change 
as that contemplated by the Resolutions. 
There might be difficulties with regard 
to the appointment of additional officers ; 
but the same difficulties existed with 
regard to the appointment of a new tri- 
bunal. He suggested that the principle 
on which the Referees were appointed 
should be extended, and pointed out that 
in Private Bill inquiries that which was 
wanted was not legal knowledge, but 
good sound practical sense. He enter- 
tained the strongest objections to the 
Resolutions, and thought the proper 
way of dealing with the matter was by 
a Bill directing the manner in which the 
appointments should be made. 

Mr. DODSON trusted his hon. Friend 
(Mr. Leeman) would withdraw his 
Amendment, and allow the House to 
agree, he hoped unanimously, to the 1st 
Resolution, modified as suggested by the 
President of the Board of Trade. In 
order to avoid trespassing too much on 
the time of the House, he would not 
attempt to reply in detail to the objec- 
tions which had been raised by his hon. 
Friend and other hon. Members in the 
course of the debate. He would merely 
observe with regard to one objection re- 
specting the composition of the external 
tribunal, that he did not bind himself toa 
Court consisting of lawyers only. What 
he intended to convey was, that there 
should be not less than three Commis- 
sioners put into the Commission who 
should be lawyers; but he left it open, 
whether other Members who might be 
selected as being versed in engineering 
or finance should not be added to the 
Court. With regard to appeals, so far 
from desiring to exclude them, he had 
stated that he should be satisfied to 
allow appeal as a matter of right, rely- 
ing upon the power of awarding costs to 
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check unnecessary contests; but, as many 
persons feared an undue number of ap- 
peals, he had suggested that an addi- 
tional safeguard might be provided by 
appointing a Standing Committee to re- 
port to the House whether there was a 
prima facie case for —— The right 
hon. Gentleman the President of the 
Board of Trade had expressed his will- 
ingness to consider the expediency of 
extending the system of Provisional 
Orders; and he trusted that the right 
hon. Gentleman would at the same time 
consider the possibility of giving facili- 
ties for obtaining such Provisional Orders 
without the necessity of coming to an 
office in London. In any case, whether 
Provisional Orders were to be obtained 
from a Government Department under 
an extension of the present system, or 
from a quasi-judicial tribunal, the con- 
stitution of Joint Committees of both 
Houses ought not to be lost sight of. 
What he would suggest now was this— 
that the House should agree to the Ist 
Resolution, and that the three other Reso- 
lutions should remain on the Paper for 
some day after Easter; but he had no idea 
of bringing them on unless some disposi- 
tion should be shown on the part of the 
House for their discussion. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Amendment proposed, after the word 
“attention,’’ to insert the words “of 
Parliament and.” —(Mr. Chichester For- 
tescue.) 


Question, ‘‘ That those words be there 
inserted,” put, and agreed to. 


Main Question, as amended, put, and 
agreed to. 

Resolved, That, in the opinion of this House’ 
the system of Private Legislation calls for the 
attention of Parliament and of Her Majesty’s 
Government, and requires reform. 


EDUCATION—TRAINING COLLEGES. 
QUESTION, 


Mr. SAMUELSON asked the Vice 
President of the Council, Whether the 
conditions of admission of students into 
the various Training Colleges receiving 
Government Grants are subject to ap- 
proval on the part of the Committee of 
Council; and, if he is able to lay upon 
the Table the conditions now in force, 
whether they are or are not subject to 
such approval ? 
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Mr. W. E. FORSTER: Sir, the con- 
ditions made by the Department as re- 
gards the admission of students into 
training colleges receiving Government 
grants are contained in Article 93 of the 
Code, and prescribe that the candidates 
are either pupil teachers or above 18 
years of age, and shall undertake to 
become teachers of public elementary 
schools. They are also required to pass 
an examination in secular subjects, the 
syllabus for which is published every 
year in the Code. By Article 98, the 
authorities of each training college settle 
their own terms of payment. From what 
my hon. Friend has privately written to 
me, I gather that the conditions, respect- 
ing which he asks whether they receive 
the approval of the Committee of Coun- 
cil, are those relating to religious obser- 
vances? Since the passing of the Edu- 
cation Act, the Department has ceased 
to examine into the religious instruction 
in these schools. These conditions not 
being subject to our approval, we have 
no correspondence with the authorities 
of the colleges respecting them, and 
therefore cannot lay them on the Table 
of the House. 


POOR LAW—CASE OF JOHN TOUHY. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. G. BROWNE asked the Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board, 
If he will state to the House the cir- 
cumstances connected with the removal 
of John Touhy, his wife, and seven chil- 
dren, under warrant dated 9th November 
1871, from the Kingston on Thames 
Union to the Newport Union, county 
Mayo, although a resident in England 
for thirty-five years; and, whether it is 
true that, when brought before the ma- 
gistrates at Kingston previous to his 
removal, he was not sworn or examined 
upon oath ? 

Mr. STANSFELD, in reply, said, it 
was the fact that John Touhy, his wife, 
and seven children had been removed 
from the Kingston Union to the New- 
port Union, county of Mayo. Touhy 
was removed by his own consent, and 
was examined before the magistrates on 
oath at the first, but not at the second 
hearing. 
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ARMY RE-ORGANIZATION—QUARTER- 
MASTERS OF MILITIA. 
QUESTION. 


Coronet CORBETT asked the Secre- 
tary of State for War, Whether Quarter- 
masters of Militia are to retire on the 
Ist of April next; and, if so, whether 
he will not extend the time of those 
whose Regiments are then up for train- 
ing to the end of that training; and, 
whether each depdt centre will retain 
the Quartermaster on the spot, if effi- 
cient, or whether one will be appointed 
from the Line ? 

Mr. CARDWELL said, in reply, 
that the compulsory retirement of quar- 
termasters would be suspended with the 
view of bringing in the new arrange- 
ment, by which one officer in the posi- 
tion of quartermaster and no more would 
be wanted at each depot centre. That 
would give an opportunity of making 
the retirements more gradual than they 
would otherwise have been. The duties 
of that officer would extend beyond that 
of the present quartermaster ; and, per- 
haps, it was not everyone who was now 
filling the office of quartermaster who 
would now be competent. 


POLICE—DEFACEMENT OF WALLS, &e. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. PEEK asked the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, Whe- 
ther his attention has been called to the 
disfigurement, and in many cases per- 
manent injury, inflicted on houses and 
walls (both public and private property) 
by sentences stencilled upon them ; whe- 
ther the information furnished to him 
shows that such disfigurement is gene- 
rally effected in the night by men using 
light carts, who are altogether too quick 
for the police; and, whether the Home 
Secretary is prepared to act on the same 
plan as the Government Inspector of 
Telegraphs, who is reported to have 
threatened proceedingsagainst the Chair- 
man of the Republican Association at 
Ipswich if the bills of the society were 
found affixed, no matter by whom, to 
any of the Post Office poles in the neigh- 
bourhood ? 

Mr. BRUCE, in reply, said, he could 
not say that any complaints such as those 
referred to in the Question had reached 
him; but he was informed by the Chief 
Commissioner of Police that the offence 
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was frequently committed, and that in- 
structions had been given to the police, 
under 2 and 3 Vict., toarrest any person 
committing such an offence within his 
view. These persons, however, travelled 
in light carts, as the hon. Member said, 
and frequently eluded apprehension. 
One person had, however, been arrested ; 
but as no one came forward to prosecute 
he was let go, upon giving his name and 
address, which having turned out false, 
led to his escaping punishment alto- 
gether. As to the latter part of the 
Question, he had referred to his right 
hon. Friend the Postmaster General, 
who stated that he was not aware that 
any such proceedings as those referred 
to had been taken or threatened. If any 
such proceedings had been taken, they 
had been taken on behalf of the Depart- 
ment as owners of the telegraph posts, 
and in the same way it was open to 
other owners of property defaced to put 
the law in motion. 


METROPOLIS—ROBBERIES AT THE 
SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. BERESFORD HOPE asked the 
Vice President of the Committee of 
Council on Education, Whether his at- 
tention has been drawn to the statement 
made in the Westminster Police Court, 
on Tuesday, by Superintendent Hayes, 
to the effect, according to one report— 

“That it required the exercise of the greatest 
vigilance to protect the valuable property of the 
Museum ; recently three robberies had been com- 


mitted there by the use of some instruments of 
force ;” 


and, according to another report, that 
‘robberies were frequently being com- 
mitted at the Museum;” and, whether 
he is prepared to state that further pre- 
cautions will be taken to secure the 
national treasures at South Kensington, 
as well as the valuable property of pri- 
vate persons, which has been lent to the 
Museum in full confidence of its safety 
from pillage ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, in reply, 
that it was natural that his hon. Friend, 
who was a contributor of so valuable 
and interesting a collection of objects at 
South Kensington, should wish to know 
the truth of this statement. On inquiry 
he (Mr. W. E. Forster) found the state- 
ment exaggerated, though whether it 
was or was not an exact report he could 
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not tell. Generally speaking, there had 
been very few robberies at the Museum ; 
although it was true that since the 2nd 
of January there had been three rob- 


’ beries, effected by breaking open the 


locks of cases. All the articles stolen 
had, however, been recovered, and extra 
precautions were now taken, by increas- 
ing the strength of the fastenings, in- 
creasing the police force, and stationing 
in the building a detective in plain 
clothes. He hoped his hon. Friend 
would not be uneasy about the safety of 
his own collection. Special care was 
taken of it. It was placed in iron cases, 
framed with plate glass of double thick- 
ness; it was constantly watched by the 
olice, and was placed in a part of the 
fuilding well frequented by visitors, who 
would, no doubt, assist in protecting it. 


PARLIAMENT—COUNTING THE HOUSE. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. BOWRING said, he wished to 
appeal to Mr. Speaker on a point of 
Order arising out of the debate on Tues- 
day evening—if the word “‘ debate” was 
properly applicable to the proceedings on 
that occasion—and his reason for asking 
the Question was, that an important pre- 
cedent would be set as to future proceed- 
ings were the course followed the other 
night to be approved. Three successive 
Motions for counting the House were 
then made within 10 minutes by three 
hon. Gentlemen from the other side of 
the House. Now, if from these 10 minutes 
were deducted the six minutes during 
which the sand was running out in the 
glass on the Table, it would be seen that 
only four minutes remained during which 
the Motions were made, so that practi- 
cally they followed each other in unin- 
terrupted succession. On examining the 

rinted Rules of the House on this sub- 
ject he found them to be as follows :— 

“If it appear, on Notice being taken, or on 
report of a division of the The House by the 
Tellers, that 40 Members are not present, Mr. 
Speaker adjourns the House, without question 
first put, till the next sitting day.” 

“The doors of the House are unlocked when- 
a Mr. Speaker is engaged in counting the 

ouse, 


He presumed that the first of those Rules 
was adopted to protect the public against 
important legislation being proceeded 
with in the absence of an adequate at- 
tendance of Members; and that the ob- 
ject of the second was to enable any 
Member who might bein the Library or 
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other parts of the Building, to enter the 
House during the two minutes allowed 
for the purpose. He wished to know 
whether it was within, not the letter, 
but the spirit of those Rules, that an 
hon. Member should move that the House 
be counted, merely because it was pos- 
sible that sufficient Members might leave 
the House in the short interval which 
would elapse before the actual counting 
took place, to reduce the number present 
below the quorum? There was another 
Rule which said—‘‘After prayers, Mr. 
Speaker counts the House, and if 40 
Members be present, he takes the Chair.” 
Now, it had always been the custom 
of the predecessor in the Chair of the 
right hon. Gentleman, and of those, he 
believed, who went before him, as well 
as of himself, that if it was perfectly 
obvious that more than 40 Members 
were present at prayers they did not 
deem it necessary to count the House, 
but took the Chair without doing so. 
He wished to know whether, that being 
so, it was not within the discretion of 
Mr. Speaker, when, as on Tuesday last, 
there were beyond all doubt a far greater 
number than 40 Members present in the 
House, to take no notice of any hon. 
Member who might suggest that the 
House should be counted? He would 
also venture to ask the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, Whether it was in accordance 
with the spirit of the Rules he had just 
read that hon. Members should in suc- 
cession make Motions to count the 
House, regardless of the numbers pre- 
sent; and, whether that might be done 
from 5 o’clock in the afternoon even to 
the time of cockcrowing, to the obvious 
waste of the time of the House ? 

Sm HERVEY BRUCE: The hon. 
Gentleman says the Motions to count 
were all made by Members on this side ; 
but I beg to remind him that the first 
of these Motions was made by an hon. 
Member who sits on the same side as 
himself. 

Mr. BOWRING said, what he meant 
was, that every time Mr. Speaker’s at- 
tention was called to the state of the 
House the hon. Gentleman who called 
attention was sitting at the time on the 
opposite benches. 

Mr. SPEAKER: In answering the 
Questions which have been put to me by 
the hon. Member, I think it right to 
remind him that the proper time for 
raising a point of Order and appealing 
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to the Chair, is the time when the ques- 
tion arises, and not at some future period. 
T will, however, to the best of my ability, 
reply to the Questions which he has put 
tome. I have to state that, according 
to the Rules of the House, any hon. 
Member is entitled to take notice that 
40 Members are not present; that the 
Speaker is bound to act upon that notice, 
and that no discretion is left him in the 
matter. When the House meets, and 
it is obvious that there are 40 Members 
present at prayers, it has been usual for 
the Speaker to take the Chair without 
counting; but if any hon. Member takes 
notice that there are not 40 Members 
present the Speaker has no discretion, 
and is required by the Rules of the House 
to proceed to count. I am sure, however, 
that the House will feel that if an hon. 
Member insists on having the House 
counted when it is full, it can only be 
done with the object of interruption and 
delay, and is an abuse of the Rules of 
the House. 

Mr. BOUVERIE: The hon. Gentle- 
man quoted from a small book which is 
to be found in the Library; but I would 
remind the House that the rules which 
it contains are not the Rules of the 
House, except as far as they express that 
which is its custom and practice. The 
book itself is not a book which can be 
quoted as an authority. 
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SUPPLY. 


Order for Committee read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 


IRELAND—DERRY CELEBRATIONS. 
RESOLUTION. 


Mr. W. JOHNSTON, in rising to call 
attention to the conduct of the Govern- 
ment in regard to the recent Derry cele- 
brations, and to move— 

“That the conduct of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in prohibiting the Derry celebrations, while 
allowing party demonstrations in Dublin and 
Cork, evinced a spirit of partiality which, in the 
opinion of this House, is highly to be condemned,” 
said, he regretted that he was compelled 
to bring under the notice of the House 
what, he trusted, would not be looked 
upon as a purely Irish question, as it 
was one, he believed, which embraced 
grave constitutional questions, and which 
resolved itself into this—Whether we 
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were to be governed according to the 
principles of a free Constitution, or whe- 
ther liberty was to be crushed at the 
behests of a mob, or by the illegal pro- 
clamations of a Government? It was 
hardly necessary for him to remind the 
House that, for a long series of years, 
dating from the great Revolution, which 
secured for this country civil and reli- 
gious liberty, the inhabitants of London- 
derry had been accustomed to celebrate 
those events which established Her Ma- 
jesty’s dynasty on the throne of these 
realms. They had been in the habit of 
celebrating the shutting of the gates of 
Derry and the relief of Derry, and for 
long years there was no opposition raised 
to this. Those two days were looked 
upon by all creeds and classes as holi- 
days in the city; and on one occasion, 
at least, the Roman Catholic Bishop of 
Derry joined in the celebration. There 
was, indeed, a time, not so long ago, 
when the members of all persuasions 
and of all political creeds were agreed 
in commemorating the deliverance of the 
three kingdoms from the great and 
grievous thraldom in which they had 
so long been held —a deliverance to 
which the Roman Catholics of Ireland, 
quite as much as the Protestants, owed 
the freedom they now enjoyed. The 
custom in Londonderry had been beau- 
tifully described by the late Lord Macau- 
lay, who said— 

“The anniversary of the day on which the 
gates were closed, and the anniversary of the day 
on which the siege was raised, have been, down 
to our own time, celebrated by salutes, proces- 
sions, banquets, and sermons. Lundy has been 
executed in effigy, and the sword, said by tradi- 
tion to have been that of Maumont, has on great 
occasions been carried in triumph. There is still 
a Walker Club and a Murray Club. The humble 
tombs of the Protestant captains have been care- 
fully sought out, repaired, and embellished. It 
is impossible not to respect the sentiment which 
indicates itself by these tokens. It is a sentiment 
which belongs to the higher and purer part of 
human nature, and which adds not a little to the 
strength of States. A people which takes no pride 
in the noble achievements of remote ancestors will 
never achieve anything worthy to be remembered 
by remote descendants.” 


In order to keep up the recollection of 
these great triumphs of civil and reli- 
gious liberty, a club of the Apprentice 
Boys of Derry was formed. Their first 
rule stated— 


“ That our club be established for the purpose 
of celebrating the anniversaries of the shutting of 
the gates and the relief of Derry, and thus hand- 
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ing down to posterity the memorable events of 
the years 1688 and 1689 connected with this city.” 
And the second rule stated— 

“That in the formation of this club, we are 

not actuated by factious or sectarian feeling, which 
we consider would be at variance with the cause 
of civil and religious liberty, the celebrations of 
its establishment being the special purpose for 
which our society was instituted.” 
Calling the attention of the House to 
the latter resolution, he disclaimed on 
the part of the Apprentice Boys any 
factious or sectarian feeling in the way 
in which they celebrated the two anni- 
versaries already mentioned. Unfortu- 
nately, of late years troubles had arisen 
in Londonderry. He would not weary 
the House with a chronicle of the dif- 
ferent celebrations at Derry, but would 
confine himself to that of the 18th De- 
cember, 1870, and the following ones of 
August and December, 1871. Some 
hon. Gentlemen in that House had been 
sanguine enough to suppose that when 
the right hon. Gentleman at the head of 
the Government gave to Ireland the 
Act for disendowing and disestablishing 
the Protestant Church, and the Land 
Act which was intended to redress the 
grievances of the tenant-farmers, and 
when he had established perfect civil 
and religious equality in that country, 
they would hear no more of these mat- 
ters of discord and disunion. But there 
were hon. Gentlemen on that (the Op- 
position) side of the House who foretold 
that those Acts of Parliament would not 
bring peace ; and, unfortunately, the pre- 
diction seemed to have been verified, and 
the very establishment of civil and reli- 
gious equality seemed about to be fol- 
lowed by attempts to set up a religious 
and political ascendency. In October, 
1870, an individual well known in Lon- 
donderry issued a proclamation ‘‘ To the 
Catholics of Ulster,” in the name of the 
“Londonderry Working Men’s Defence 
Association.”” In that document, which 
was somewhat lengthy, occurred this 
passage— 

“Tf the social pest is to be destroyed, the 
people must look to themselves as the means to 
that end.” 


The social pest being the Derry celebra- 
tions, there appeared to have been a 
combination formed for the purpose of 
crushing the rights and liberties of the 
Apprentice Boys; and there seemed to 
have been, by means of some communi- 
cation—whether by spiritual telegraph, 
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or otherwise—between those who formed 
this combination and Dublin Castle, an 
understanding come to that, if any suffi- 
cient attempt were made by those who 
desired to crush liberty to give the Go- 
vernment an excuse for interfering, the 
Government would come in and aid in 
the completion of that which an armed 
mob threatened to do. This meant that, 
in the name of liberty, they would crush 
liberty, by combining with those who 
were conspiring in Londonderry to de- 
prive the Protestants of that city of their 
civil and religious rights. Now, what 
ought to have been the action of the 
Government? Surely it should have been 
to protect those who were infringing no 
statute, and proceeding in no spirit of 
hostility towards any class of their fellow- 
countrymen. Ifa burglar threatened to 
break into a house, the police did not 
arrest the householder; nor, if it had 
been understood that Her Majesty was 
to have been interfered with in the pro- 
cession to St. Paul’s, would she have 
been recommended to remain shut up 
all day in Buckingham Palace? What 
had the authorities done in the case of 
the Derry celebrations? Why, instead 
of interfering with the attempt of Mr. 
John O’Donnell to stop what was going 
on, they entered into negotiations with 
him. The proclamation that was issued 
was signed by eight Liberal magistrates, 
including Captain Keogh. But the Mayor 
and the Conservative magistrates were 
opposed to that proclamation, and would 
have nothing to do with it. In reference 
to this matter, Chief Justice Whiteside 
said— 

“The jury had heard a great deal about the 
proclamation. Captain Keogh, who 
stated that he drew it up, said, that on the Sun- 
day he had seen Mr. O’Donnell, who was described 
as the leader of the Working Men’s Association, 
who had issued their proclamation. Now, that 
was a little unusual. He had thought that the 
prerogative of issuing proclamations belonged to 
Her Majesty, and to her representatives in this 
country. The proclamation was to 
prevent the procession by force. Probably this 
Mr. O’Donnell was a good-natured, sensible man, 
who, like Mr. Rea, talked a good deal of nonsense 
in the country; but, if he really meant to take 
the law into his own hands, and really meant to 
march into the street, and do anything of that 
kind by firearms, and if he happened to be pre- 
sent now in Court, he had only to tell him as 
delicately as he could, that he had been on the 
very verge of high treason.” 

So the authorities actually entered into 
confidential communications with Mr. 
O'Donnell, a gentleman who, according 
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to the Chief Justice of the Queen’s Bench, 
had been on the verge of high treason, 
Captain Keogh having made a bargain 
with him that if the conspiracy in Lon- 
donderry did not put down the celebra- 
tion, the Government would doit. There 
was a meeting of the magistrates as to 
what they would do previous to the 18th 
of December, 1870, and a proclamation 
was issued to suppress that which there 
was no law to put down. He would ask 
the Attorney General for Ireland whe- 
ther the legal adviser at the Castle sanc- 
tioned that proclamation? He believed 
he was too good a lawyer to do so. 
Chief Justice Whiteside, referring to this 
matter, said— 

“Now, if he was pinned into a corner, and 
forced to give an opinion on that—which he was 
not, and which, therefore, he would be very deli- 
cate about doing, seeing that so many learned gen- 
tlemen had already considered the matter, he could 
say that those gentlemen—that body of magistrates 
could no more make law by proclamation than they 
could build a house by proclamation, Lord Coke, one 
of the greatest legal authorities of all times, had— 
writing before the time that even Derry was built— 
laid that down. It was a custom in those days for 
the King, when any question arose, to call in his 
most eminent Judges for the purpose, cleverly 
enough contrived, of making them prejudge a case 
before it arose ; and, on the occasion to which he 
referred, the Sovereign was in a perplexity as to 
the overgrowth of London, and as to the danger 
of being unable to feed the population. Accord- 
ingly, the Judges were consulted, and Lord Chief 
Justice Coke, being pressed for his opinion, as to 
whether the erection of further buildings in the 
city, or the use of wheat for the manufacture of 
starch, could be prohibited by his Majesty’s pro- 
clamation, said—‘The King cannot change any 
part of the common law, nor create any offence 
by proclamation which was not an offence before, 
without the sanction of Parliament.’ It was, 
therefore, no answer to a complaint for false 
arrest that the person so complaining had been 
arrested under the authority of a proclamation, 
unless it were shown that he had offended against 
the law of the land.” 


The question was—What were the men 
of Derry to do? Were they to obey an 
illegal proclamation, and give up a time- 
honoured celebration? It would have 
been a shame had they done so. But 
those who had attempted to carry out 
the programme were assaulted by the 
military and police, and illegally con- 
fined in the Corporation Hall. It might 
be said that, a riot being threatened, it 
was the duty of the Government to 
preserve the peace. But he (Mr. W. 
Johnston) would ask, whether, if a mob 
threatened to interfere with the delibe- 
rations of Parliament, would the Home 
Secretary imitate a celebrated individual, 
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and order the “taking away of that 
bauble” in deference to the populace, 
or would he do what he could to protect 
the House from intimidation? Surely, 
the Apprentice Boys of Derry, although 
not so august a body as that House, had 
an equal right to be protected in the 
enjoyment of their civil and religious 
liberties. Derry was a city which a very 
few military or police could make safe, 
and if only one-hundredth part of the 
money spent in endeavouring to stifle 
religious liberty there had been spent 
in protecting it, they would have heard 
nothing of the present Motion, as there 
would then have been no need for it. 
The illegal conduct of the Government 
in 1870, was repeated in August and 
December, 1871, on both of which occa- 
sions he (Mr. W. Johnston) was nearly 
ridden down by the police, as he was 
proceeding from the Corporation Hall 
to the Cathedral. Had it come to this, 
that when the Apprentice Boys of Derry 
were proceeding, on their thanksgiving 
day, to their old Cathedral, to offer up 
prayer and praise to God, they were to 
be ridden down by mounted police ? The 
tyranny to which Derry had been sub- 
ject was made more bitter by contrast 
with the conduct of the Government in 
respect of popular demonstrations in 
other districts. On the 20th of August, 
1871, there had been held in various 
parts of Ireland grand celebrations in 
honour of the visit of the French depu- 
tation. But no interference on the 

of the Government had disturbed the 
arrangements. So recently as Sunday 
last there was a gathering of 30,000 
people in Cork, who, with bands playing 
and banners displayed, avowedly held 
what they called an Amnesty meeting in 
behalf of the Fenian prisoners. They 
did not hear of any interference with 
that demonstration—though, perhaps, 
hon. Members would agree that its ob- 
ject was somewhat more reprehensible 
than that which the Boys of Derry had 
at heart in their anniversary celebra- 
tions. The hon. Member read extracts 
from Zhe Northern Whig of the 21st 
March— 


“The truth is that with regard to this ques- 
tion, all parties have acted in the same spirit. 
They have permitted South of the Boyne what 
they have forcibly prevented in the North. We 
do not believe in the one-sided and geographical 
administration of the law. We shall not have 
peace and contentment until we have all party 
processions treated in the same manner, Either 
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it all trusting to the operation of the common 
w for the maintenance of the public peace, or 
suppress all, . There can be no doubt 
whatever that there was very much censurable in 
the proceedings of some of the officials in Derry, 
both last August and last December. It is, no 
doubt, the duty of the Executive to prevent a 
breach of the peace ; but whether this be done by 
protecting the Apprentice Boys in their celebra- 
tions, or in forcibly preventing their processions, 
it seems that the occupation of the city of Derry 
by a military force twice a-year is imperative. 
. «+ « « The Government are, at all events, 
bound to act according to law. If they do not 
respect it, how can they expect it to be respected 
by the fanatical Apprentice Boys of Derry, or 
their equally fanatical opponents ?” 


This opinion of The Northern Whig was 
borne out by a still higher authority— 
by the Commissioners who reported on 
the Londonderry riots. What he ven- 
tured to ask the House to do on the oc- 
casion was to express their opinion on 
the conduct of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in having deviated from the prin- 
ciples of equality which they professed 
to set up in Ireland. As he had said, 
he did not bring an indictment against 
the Government that they had permitted 
displays of ‘“‘green”’ in the Emerald 
Isle—he did not recede from the posi- 
tion he had taken up—that, as in Canada, 
so in Ireland, there should be equal terms 
for all— but he came to the House on 
behalf of a race intelligent, industrious, 
loyal and brave, from which had sprung 
some of the greatest men of modern 
times ; and from that House for the Pro- 
testants of Ulster he asked justice, free- 
dom, and fair play, in the name of 
Liberty, Order, and Law. 

Tue Eart or YARMOUTH, in second- 
ing the Amendment, said, that the Pro- 
testants of the North of Ireland vied 
with the people of any other portion of 
Her Majesty’s dominions in attachment 
to the Throne and loyalty to the Consti- 
tution, and it was with feelings of deep 
am that they found themselves de- 

arred from carrying out their demon- 
strations, when they read almost daily 
of the Fenians being permitted to flaunt 
their flag in Dublin, Cork, and other 
towns without molestation. Not only 
that, but an Act once passed ought to be 
fairly and impartially administered ; but 
that was not the case in the subject 
under notice. The House had heard a 
great deal of the complaints of Protes- 
tants with regard to the conduct of the 
Government in reference to these cele- 
brations; but he thought the complaints 
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were justified by the fact that other pro- 
cessions of a somewhat similar character 
were dealt with in an altogether different 
manner, and that they would never have 
arisen, if the Protestants of the North of 
Ireland had been permitted to continue 
their anniversaries which had been ob- 
served for the last 150 years. These 
pees had been declared to be 
egal by the highest judicial authority, 
and yet the Government had interfered 
to suppress them, in order to stifle if 
possible those grand and just feelings 
of pride which the Protestants had in 
the great deeds of their ancestors. He 
had heard of a procession formed, with 
banners, waiting at a gaol in Dublin 
to welcome the liberation of the man 
who had been convicted of writing 
seditious articles, and yet the Govern- 
ment did not interfere. In Cork, on St. 
Patrick’s Day, there was a procession, 
with bands and banners, openly sympa- 
thizing with Fenianism, and yet it was 
not interfered with by the Government. 
The Government, indeed, had tried 
various ways of conciliating and satisfy- 
ing Ireland ; but if in future they would 
act with greater fairness and impartiality 
towards all parties, they would find the 
task of governing Ireland much easier 
than it had been of late years. 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “‘ That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“the conduct of Her Majesty’s Government in 
prohibiting the Derry celebrations, while allowing 
party demonstrations in Dublin and Cork, evinced 
a spirit of partiality which, in the opinion of this 
House, is highly to be condemned,” — (Mr. 
Wiliiam Johnston, ) 

—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.”’ 


Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON 
said, he should reply shortly to the 
Motion and speech of the hon. Gen- 
tleman who had just addressed the 
House (Mr. Johnston). He felt sure that 
though some hon. Members seemed to 
think it necessary to celebrate the Lon- 
donderry anniversaries twice a-year in 
that House as well as in Londonderry, 
the House generally would wish that as 
little time as possible should be taken up 
with their discussion. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Belfast thought it necessary at 
the close of last Session to call the atten- 
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tion of the House to the conduct of the 
Government in prohibiting the demon- 
stration made in August last, a fact 
which should have rendered it unneces- 
sary to go over the whole ground again, 
instead of confining himself to the cir- 
cumstances which occurred on the 18th 
of December last. He complained alike 
of the Motion of the hon. Member for 
Belfast and of his speech, that they 
were misleading. The conduct of the 
Government might have been judicious, 
or it might have been the reverse; but 
he denied most emphatically that they 
were actuated bythe motives of partiality 
attributed to them by the hon. Member. 
They had acted on every occasion in 
Londonderry, in Dublin, and in Cork, 
on what seemed to them to be plain prin- 
ciples of law. The noble Lord who last 
addressed the House seemed to think that 
in suppressing the Derry demonstrations 
the Government had acted under the 
Party Processions Act; but in that he 
was under a misapprehension. The 
Government might have acted under the 
Party Processions Act, if they had chosen 
to do so; but they simply carried out the 
common law of the land, which made it 
the absolute duty of the Government to 
prohibit and restrain any proceedings 
which were likely to lead to a breach of 
the peace. If they had not interfered 
with other demonstrations in Dublin, 
Cork, and other places in the South of 
Ireland, it was because they had no 
power to interfere with proceedings 
which were not in themselves illegal, 
and which they did not think likely to 
lead to breaches of the peace. The hon. 
Member for Belfast contended that the 
Government ought, instead of interfering 
with the procession, to have protected 
those who were legally engaged in it, 
and he (the Marquess of Hartington) 
agreed with the hon. Member in think- 
ing that the conduct of Mr. O’Donnell 
and the Catholic Defence Association 
was more reprehensible than that of the 
Orangemen who assised in the celebra- 
tion. [Mr.W.Jounston: Notthe Orange- 
men, but the ’Prentice Boys.] Just so: 
the conduct of Mr. O’ Donnell in threaten- 
ing to prevent the celebrations by force 
was in the opinion of the Government 
so far reprehensible, that they were 
sorry to find that there were not suffi- 
cient grounds for a successful prosecu- 
tion. With regard to the question of 
the Government protecting the persons 
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taking part in the demonstration, he 
could only say that it was tried for 
some years, but with very partial suc- 
cess; and that the nature of such pro- 
ceedings as were under consideration 
were to grow worse instead of better. 
He therefore need not dwell upon the 
absurdity and injustice of coming upon 
the taxpayers to pay twice a-year the 
cost of sending to Londonderry a large 
force of constabulary and soldiers for the 
purpose of seeing a number of extremely 
respectable gentlemen arrayed in scarlet 
and crimson scarves marching through 
the town. That, however, might not 
have been a sufficient reason for depart- 
ing from the plan of affording protection 
to the processionists ; but, as he said be- 
fore, protection had been tried and 
failed. The week previous to the 18th 
December, 1871, the Government re- 
ceived a communication from Captain 
Keogh, a magistrate, enclosing a sworn 
declaration that if the demonstration 
was attempted to be held, a large party 
were determined to prevent it, and that 
in consequence it would be absolutely 
impossible to prevent a collision, accom- 
panied with serious loss of life. The 
Government, therefore, had no alterna- 
tive under these circumstances. If it 
was their duty to administer the law, 
and if the law was, as they believed it 
to be, to prevent certain proceedings 
from taking place that would inevitably 
lead to a breach of the peace—whether 
they liked it or not—it was their duty 
to put the law in force. The Govern- 
ment had never for a moment asserted 
or entertained the idea that the procla- 
mation made anything illegal that was 
legal before its publication. It was is- 
sued, not for the purpose of declaring 
any particular thing illegal, but as a 
notice or caution. It was issued by the 
magistrates to caution the public against 
doing an illegal act. If, however, the 
hon. Member considered the proclama- 
tion was illegal, he could test that point 
in a court of law. It was true that 
damages were obtained against an offi- 
cial, but the reason of that decision was, 
that the gentleman in question carried 
out legal orders in an illegal manner. 
It did not cast any stigma on the cha- 
racter of that excellent officer, who was 
placed in a position of great difficulty, 
and who might have made a mistake; 
but the hon. Member opposite did not 
venture to test the legality of the Go- 
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yernment in originally prohibiting the 
procession. Any further information 
which might be desired with respect to 
the last three anniversaries his right 
hon. and learned Friend the Attorney 
General for Ireland would be prepared to 
give. Hehad nothing more to say now, 
than to repeat what he said in Augustlast, 
that however disagreeable it might be, 
and it was most distasteful and disagree- 
able, it was the fixed and firm determina- 
tion of the Government not to allow these 
processions, or any processions or demon- 
strations to be held, which they were 
convinced would lead to a breach of 
the peace and loss of life; and on 
the other hand they were determined, 
however disagreeable or distasteful it 
might be, in a different sense, not to in- 
terfere with any demonstrations or pro- 
cessions elsewhere which, not illegal in 
themselves, were not calculated to lead 
to a breach of the peace; because they 
were not required by law to interfere 
with such demonstrations. With re- 
gard to the reception of the French de- 
putation, a committee had been formed 
for the purpose of receiving certain 
foreigners, and there was nothing in the 
public announcement of the meeting 
which gave an illegal or even objection- 
able aspect to it. There was no infor- 


mation sworn that any breach of the. 


peace was likely to occur, and as a matter 
of fact no breach of the peace did occur. 
The same observations applied to what 
occurred at Cork the other day. The 
demonstration might have been of — 
and very likely had, in some respects—a 
disloyal character, and one extremely 
offensive to peaceful and loyal people ; 
but there was nothing absolutely illegal 
in the object for which the demonstra- 
tion was convened, and there was no 
breach of the peace. Under these cir- 
cumstances, he held the Government 
could not interfere to prevent it. He 
did not for a moment assert that this 
state of things was satisfactory. What 
was that stateof things? In the North, 
where the Protestants were a large ma- 
jority, they held to the observance of 
certain anniversaries. These proceed- 
ings were held to be offensive t their 
Roman Catholic fellow-countrymen ; and 
the Roman Catholic portion of the popu- 
lation, generally belonging to the lower 
orders, and being of a somewhat ex- 
citable, and he might say without offence, 
turbulent disposition, they were pre- 
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pared, and frequently attempted, to pre- 
vent these demonstrations, which they 
considered offensive, by force. Collisions 
were certain to occur; and the law to 
which he referred making it the duty of 
the Government to prevent a breach of 
the peace then came into operation. In 
the South, other demonstrations which 
the noble Lord described were also held. 
These demonstrations, as he had ad- 
mitted, although not of an absolutely 
illegal character, were frequently very 
offensive to the peaceable and loyal in- 
habitants ; but the peaceable and loyal 
inhabitants in these cases being gene- 
rally of the higher classes, and not being 
disposed to resort to physical force, it 
could not be said that there was any 
danger of a breach of the peace, and 
therefore there was no excuse or justifi- 
cation for the Government interfering 
with them. He repeated, he did not 
consider thata satisfactory state of things; 
but, although they were there as legis- 
lators, the office he held was an Execu- 
tive one, and it was the duty of the Go- 
vernment not to make the law, but to 
execute it. He believed he had correctly 
stated what was the law and what were 
the legal powers of the Government ; 
but he would go farther. The right hon. 
Gentleman the President of the Board 
of Trade, who preceded him in office, 
proposed to repeal the Party Processions 
Act, and substitute for it an Act which 
dealt impartially with processions, either 
Orange, Green, seditious, or of what- 
ever kind calculated to create animosity 
in Her Majesty’s subjects. His right 
hon. Friend wasinduced, by very specious 
promises on both sides of the House, to 
introduce the measure, but the reception 
it met with from both sides when he did 
introduce it was not such as to induce 
him to persevere with it. It was diffi- 
cult to frame any general enactment 
applying equally and impartially to all 
demonstrations of thecharacter described, 
without also giving to the Government 
a power—which he believed the House 
would never sanction—to interfere with 
the innocent, harmless, legitimate means 
of discussion. If the present state of 
the law was unsatisfactory, the Govern- 
ment were not alone to blame. The Go- 
vernment had attempted to amend it but 
failed; and till Parliament devised a 
better law the Executive Government 
must be content to execute the law as it 
stood. There was one enactment on the 
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statute book which he admitted might 
have the appearance of partiality, al- 
though it had not been applied in the 
instances brought under the notice of the 
House. The Party Processions Act, what- 
ever might have been the intentions of its 
framers, never had been applied except 
to the Orange and Protestant processions 
in the North; and it had been held by 
hon. Gentlemen opposite that it was not 
capable of being applied to any demon- 
strations, except those which occurred in 
the North. The Government had never, 
during their tenure of office, instituted 
one single prosecution under that Act. 
It had an injurious effect on the minds 
of the people—because respect ought to 
be paid to the law—when people were 
aware that an Act existed on the statute 
book which was constantly violated and 
never enforced. Well, then, believing 
that the power the Government possessed 
under the ordinary common law was 
sufficient, and that the maintenance of 
this Act with the semblance of partiality 
on the statute book had an injurious 
effect, the Government were prepared to 
propose to the House to repeal the Party 
Processions Act, and not to substitute 
any other enactment dealing with this 
particular class of demonstrations. Of 
course, that would not interfere with the 
extension of the summary jurisdiction of 
magistrates better to preserve the peace 
and deal with disturbances in their 
several localities; but the Government 
were determined to try, at least, the ex- 
periment of dispensing with this Act, 
and rely, as they had relied practically, 
on the enforcement of the common law. 
He did not know that there was any 
other point on which it was necessary 
for him to touch ; but before concluding 
he could not help making an appeal of 
a very earnest character, although he 
was afraid it might be feeble and unre- 
garded. He would appeal to both sides 
of the House, and especially to hon. 
Members opposite, most earnestly to 
accept this proposition of the Govern- 
ment in the spirit in which it was made 
—a spirit he would not say of concilia- 
tion, for he did not think they required 
that—but of justice and fairness. The 
hon. Gentleman who had brought for- 
ward this Motion had spoken in the 
name of men who well understood what 
truth and honour were; and he knew 
they would not doubt his truth and 
honour when he said from the bottom of 
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his heart, that the Government in dealing 
with these matters had no other aim, 
object, or intention than making abso- 
lutely no distinction on account of re- 
ligious opinions. If hon. Members op- 
posite believed that, they could not make 
it a point of honour to continue these 
demonstrations. Did they really believe 
that the demonstrations answered an 
good or useful purpose? Did they be. 
lieve that the Protestant religion was 
really defended by them against the 
attacks which they professed to appre- 
hend, and which, he believed, they did 
apprehend from the Ultramontane party? 
Did they believe for one moment that 
loyalty to the Crown was promoted in 
Ireland by continued defiance of, and 
opposition to, the servants of the Crown? 
If they did not believe these things he 
thought they would deserve well of their 
country if they would take the course 
which duty pointed out, and which they 
could now take without a shadow of sus- 
picion resting upon them, and abandon 
these demonstrations as being productive 
of so much evil to Ireland. He must 
oppose the Motion of the hon. Member 
for Belfast. 

CoronEL WILSON-PATTEN said, 
his own experience of the people of Ire- 
land led him to believe that what had 
fallen from the noble Lord the Chief 
Secretary in his concluding observations 
was worthy of the serious consideration 
of all parties in the country, and that if 
it were possible to persuade all parties 
to acquiesce in the suggestion made, that 
would conduce more to the good of Ire- 
land than any repressive measure which 
could be adopted. What was the cause 
of these demonstrations which met with 
such diverse commendation? ‘There 
were in Ireland two distinct parties, un- 
equally divided in regard to numbers, 
the minority being in the North, and the 
majority inthe South. Processions took 
place in the South which were never in- 
terfered with for reasons stated by the 
noble Lord, while those in the North, for, 
reasons likewise given, were interfered 
with by the Government; and that dif- 
ference of treatment gave the semblance 
of partiality on the part of the Govern- 
ment. For his part, he did not impute 
any partiality tothe Government, though, 
he thought, the noble Lord had not suffi- 
ciently justified their conduct. No doubt 
the party in the North was a minority ; 
but it was not a sufficient answer to say 
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that protection should not be given them, 
because it would be expensive to the tax- 

ayers. That seemed to be the only de- 

ence the noble Lord had made of the 
conduct of the Government. It was one 
of the first duties of the Government to 
see that the law was administered with 
the strictest impartiality, without regard 
to political or religious differences. It 
was almost impossible to persuade the 
inhabitants of the North that impar- 
tiality was exercised, when they saw, 
whatever might be the cause, that the 
course pursued towards them was dif- 
ferent from that pursued towards others. 
They did not appreciate that discrimina- 
tion in the law which required it to be 
enforced only when there was likely to 
be a party collision. They saw that they 
were treated differently from others, and 
they rightly claimed that they should be 
protected, even if it were at the expense 
of the taxpayers, in displays similar to 
those which were permitted in the South. 
Whatever was the reason, it was a mis- 
take that any class should have grounds 
for entertaining the idea that the Go- 
vernment was not doing strict justice as 
between it and another class. At all 
hazards the Government was bound to 
take care that equal justice was done as 
between all parties. 

Mr. MAGUIRE said, that if he, an 
Trish Catholic, had any influence with 
his co-religionists of Derry, and of Ulster 
generally, he would earnestly implore 
them to abstain altogether from any in- 
terference whatever with those demon- 
strations which were so grievous a cause 
of conflict and disunion—yet which were 
— in by those who ought to 

now better, and whose object, as good 
Irishmen and Christian men, ought 
rather be to elevate their country by the 
union of all its people for the common 

ood. He must admit that he, as a 

outhern Irishman, residing in that part 
of the island in which no such demon- 
strations were to be witnessed, and where 
no such irritation existed as in the 
North, could take a much more philoso- 
phical view of these matters than could 
his fellow Catholics of Ulster, who were 
goaded and tortured by these recurring 
insults to their religious feelings. Still, 
men like himself might be in a better 
position to take an impartial view, and 
to suggest what would be more con- 
ducive to the objects they all had in 
view — the final termination of these 
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most ridiculous and injurious demonstra- 
tions — these constant provocations to 
ill-feeling and outrage. If his hon. 
Friend opposite (Mr. Johnston) had fol- 
lowed in his footsteps through Canada, 
he might have there learned how the 
evil seed, sown by reckless hands in 
Treland, had borne evil fruit in that free 
land, which had been made prosperous 
by the labour and industry alike of Celt 
and of Saxon, of Catholic and of Pro- 
testant. Their families in ordinary times 
dwelt together in kindliness and good 
feeling—their young people mingled in 
friendly intercourse ; the elders felt and 
acted as good neighbours should feel 
and act. All went on well until one of 
those fatal anniversaries came about, 
bringing with it its evil memories of 
past strife. For many days before the 
day itself arrived, its influence began to 
operate upon these friends and neigh- 
bours. A shadow of something evil 
darkened the brow of the honest Pro- 
testant, and day by day that shadow 
deepened— the families instinctively 
retired the one from the other; the 
young people no longer mingled toge- 
ther in love and friendship or in sport ; 
all good and kindly offices ceased—in fact, 
the alienation was complete. As the day 
was near at hand the Protestant shunned 
the Catholic, and the Catholic did not 
cross his neighbour’s path; but should 
they happen to meet on the anniversary, 
collision was most probably the result— 
perhaps bloodshed. Such was the miser- 
able consequence of this insane clinging 
to anniversaries and celebrations which 
had no justification in sense, or reason, or 
principle of any kind. For his own part 
he wished that his fellow-Catholics would 
not in any way interfere with these cele- 
brations, and he believed that in a short 
time they would entirely cease. Refer- 
ence had been made to certain demon- 
strations in the city of Cork, which he 
(Mr. Maguire) had the honour to repre- 
sent ; he trusted the House would permit 
him to refer to them. The one was that 
of last Sunday ; the other that of August 
last, on the occasion of the reception of 
the French Deputation. As to the object 
of last Sunday’s meeting—that of mak- 
ing a demonstration in favour of the 
pardon of the remaining Fenian pri- 
soners—he denied that that was a dis- 
loyal demonstration, or one in any way 
calculated to promote hatred between 
class and class of Irishmen. He (Mr. 
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Maguire) stood there a Catholic Member 
of that House, openly proclaiming his 
loyalty to the Throne and Constitution, 
and he there declared his belief that 
those men ought to be liberated—that 
the clemency that had been shown to 
others should be extended tothem. Then 
if he (Mr. Maguire) might do this 
without disparagement to his loyalty, he 
asked why might not the working classes 
and other classes of his constituency 
assemble together with the same object 
and motive, and to advocate the same 
wise policy? They were then told that 
the meeting was a disloyal meeting, be- 
cause certain words had been used. By 
whom? Perhaps by some irresponsible 
oy on the skirts of the crowd; but 

e (Mr. Maguire) had read the report, 
and could declare that nothing had been 
said or done that could in any way bring 
the meeting within the definition of a 
seditious or dangerous meeting. He 
saw, in fact, that some expressions, un- 
friendly to Protestants, had been imme- 
diately cried down. Then as to the 
reception of the French deputation at 
Cork last August. He (Mr. Maguire) 
was not then in his city, being attending 
his duties-in Parliament; but he knew 
from excellent authority—from a gen- 
tleman holding the same opinions as the 
hon. Member opposite—that the whole 
proceedings of the reception were in the 
highest degree creditable—that nothing 
could exceed the order, the regularity, 
and the decorum that prevailed—that it 
was not only in every way successful, 
but that it was really beautiful as a 
spectacle. There were many and ob- 
vious reasons why the French deputation 
should have been well received in Ire- 
land. The friendship of the two coun- 
tries was historical. The two nations 
were bound by the ties of a common 
faith; the French had received under 
their banner, and had often promoted to 
the highest ranks, thousands of gallant 
Trish exiles; she had afforded asylum 
to Irish priests, when English laws did 
not permit them to exist in their own 
country, and educated her children, 
when to educate a Catholic child was 
penal; and, for more immediate inter- 
ests, there was the all-pervading sym- 
pathy of Ireland with France in her 
sore distress and agony—a sympathy 
enlarged to enthusiasm by the tone of 
exultation adopted by a portion of the 
English Press at the triumph of Ger- 
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many and the humiliation of the French, 
He (Mr. Maguire) could declare that 
there was nothing in the addresses pre- 
sented to the deputation inconsistent 
with loyalty, and there was not a word 
in the answer to these addresses incon- 
sistent with the duty and obligations of 
those who in their persons represented a 
friendly ally. The whole thing was an 
expression of gratitude on the one hand 
for services eagerly rendered, and on the 
other, of sympathy for a nation that 
was bearing her tremendous reverses 
with a courage and fortitude so marvel- 
lous as to astound the world, and exhibit 
the character of her people in a light 
more glorious than any which success 
could impart. He had, he thought, 
shown that the meetings referred to were 
not in any way illegal, not of a nature 
to justify the interference of the Govern- 
ment, and bearing no analogy whatever 
to that demonstration against which it 
was the duty of the Government—as it 
would have been of every other Govern- 
ment—to act. And what could the 
Government have done in the case of 
Derry other than they did? They did 
just what the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Buckinghamshire would 
have done, must have done, in their 
place—and possibly he might be there 
at no distantday. If there be danger of 
collision and bloodshed, the authorities 
must interfere and prevent the conse- 
quences of wanton folly on the one hand, 
and keen exasperation on the other. But 
he would earnestly appeal to his hon. 
Friend the Member for Belfast (Mr. 
Johnston), and ask him why should he 
not himself give the example of aban- 
doning demonstrations that by mere 
lapse of time had lost their signifi- 
cance, and that brought his country into 
discredit—nay, excited towards her peo- 
ple the humiliating astonishment and pity 
of the stranger or the enemy? Could 
it be for the purpose of irritating their 
Catholic neighbours, that Lonest men— 
men of good position, of good intelli- 
gence, and of good feeling in all other 
matters—tricked themselves in scarves, 
and endured the strains of inharmonious 
music? Was it for this small gratifica- 
tion they risked the occurrence of scenes 
unworthy of a Christian people and a 
civilized country? But if his hon. 
Friend, and those who acted with him, 
were still enamoured of these meaning- 
less anniversaries and dangerous demon- 
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strations—these celebrations of events 
which they might all relegate to the stu- 
dent of history and the antiquarian— 
for they in this living age had no prac- 
tical concern with them—if he and they 
would not be wise, and must have their 
annual or half-yearly show, he would 
earnestly counsel his Catholic brethren 
neither to molest nor interfere with 
them in any way. He had faith in the 
honesty and good sense of his hon. 
Friend, and in the influence of time ; and 
he believed the day would come when 
he, and men like him, would lay aside 
whatever interfered with the union of 
his countrymen of all creeds and classes. 
In the meantime he would implore his 
co-religionists—nay, he would go down 
on his knees to pray them to abstain 
from all future interference with their 
Protestant neighbours in Derry and else- 
where. For if they would only do this, 
there might ere long be witnessed a 
more glorious spectacle than any wit- 
nessed, at least in modern times, in that 
city—the honest but now misguided men 
of Derry, headed by the hon. Member for 
Belfast, their breasts decorated, or un- 
decorated, with sashes and emblems, 
marching in procession to their Cathe- 
dral, there to return solemn thanks to 
God for having inspired them with wis- 
dom to abandon for ever those annual 
causes of pain and suffering to their 
Catholic neighbours, whom they ought 
to honour and respect, and with whom 
they were bound to live in charity and 
in peace. 

Viscount CRICHTON said, there was 
one part of the speech of his noble 
Friend the Chief Secretary for Ireland to 
which he had listened with much satis- 
faction, He referred to the announce- 
ment of the intention of the Government 
to repeal the Party Processions Act, 
which he, for one, had always regarded 
as a most one-sided and unfair piece of 
legislation. As he heard the speech of 
his noble Friend, he could not, he might 
add, help thinking of the change which 
must have come over his right hon. and 
learned Friend the Attorney General for 
Ireland since, three years ago, he spoke 
in that House on the subject. He then 
said it would be impossible without that 
Act to preserve the peace in the North 
of Ireland on the occasion of the Orange 
anniversaries, and that the common law 
was totally insufficient for that purpose. 
Now, however, acting, he presumed, 
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under his advice, the Government had 
not only announced their intention of re- 
pealing that Act, but had said that they 
intended for the future to trust to the 
common law to enable them to deal with 
these celebrations. Allusion had been 
made to the visit of the French deputa- 
tion to Ireland last year, and the recep- 
tion they met with. He was sure that no 
one would find fault with the people of 
Ireland expressing sympathy with a 
gallant nation in her misfortune ; but he 
was afraid that the demonstrations which 
then took place were intended more to 
express animosity against England than 
sympathy with France. It could not be 
denied that the plain and simple people 
of the North of Ireland smarted under 
the feeling that they were hardly dealt 
with, when they found the celebration 
of an anniversary which was dear to 
them, interfered with by the police, 
and they themselves very often roughly 
handled ; while in the South of Ireland 
processions were permitted to march 
with banners and sashes, and other em- 
blems were allowed to be worn; as long 
as such difference of treatment was ob- 
served in the two cases disorder must 
inevitably ensue. Holding the opinions 
which he did on the question, he should 
gladly support the Motion of his hon. 
Friend the Member for Belfast. 

Sm HERVEY BRUCE said, that he 
felt much sympathy with the citizens of 
Derry in the maintenance of the privi- 
lege of celebrating the event which had 
conferred glory on their city, and he 
should therefore vote for the Motion of 
the hon. Member for Belfast. Derry 
had rejoiced for many years in cele- 
brating their victory, not, however, for 
religion, but for liberty. The victory 
was against a Monarch who, the inhabit- 
ants of Derry thought, was undermining 
the liberty of all his subjects. No mat- 
ter whether they were Catholics or Pro- 
testants, they equally imagined that the 
Monarch was seeking to establish abso- 
lutemonarchy. Absolutemonarchy would 
never be permitted in this country, and, 
he believed, would not be sought for so 
long as the House of Hanover existed. 
The grand stand made in Ireland was 
certainly made in a Protestant city, but 
that did not make it simply a Protestant 
triumph. The Siege of Derry broke the 
power of James Il.; but this did not 
make it a religious war. The Apprentice 
Boys of Derry wished to preserve the 
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glorious memory. He regretted that the 
Roman Catholics, who now were opposed 
to them, did not feel it consistent with 
their duty to join with them as they had 
done in former times. The hon. Member 
for Belfast talked of the proclamation as 
a proclamation simply of the Liberal ma- 
gistrates of Derry. He said the Conserva- 
tive magistrates of Derry would not join 
them, thereby—he (Sir Hervey Bruce) 
was sure, unintentionally—appearing to 
infer that the Conservative magistrates 
were unwilling to do their duty. He 
would show them whether such was the 
case. Under a new Act of Parliament, 
passed in the last Session, or the Session 
before the last, persons injured in a riot 
could obtain redress by going before the 
grand jury. A young and thoughtless 
boy—Orange—chose to go into a part 
of the country where he was sure to 
provoke animosity with a bit of ribbon 
in his coat; he was savagely and cruelly 
beaten, and left almost for dead. The 
physician who attended him told the 
grand jury that his life was in danger 
for several days. The grand jury was 
assembled under the orders of the she- 
riff, and consisted, with one exception, 
of those who had served on juries before. 
He happened to be the foreman of the 
grand jury before whom the case came, 
and they felt it to be their duty to give 
the young man something for the dread- 
ful wounds he received; but they told 
him at the same time that he would in 
all probability have received a much 
larger compensation if he had not thrust 
himself into a hostile district of the 
country with an orange and blue ribbon 
in his coat. The case subsequently came 
before Judge Lawson, who so far con- 
curred in the opinions of the grand jury 
that he added the cost of the traverse to 
the sum awarded. He quoted that case 
to show that the Conservative magistrates 
of Derry did not flinch from the per- 
formance of their duty. And this grand 
jury was impanelled by a sheriff not 
holding Conservative opinions; but he 
had confidence in the integrity and 
honesty of purpose of those whom former 
sheriffs had called, as they placed con- 
fidence in him that he would not allow 
political opinions to sway him in the 
discharge of his duty. Was it, he 
asked, to be permitted that the glorious 
testimonial raised to Walker, and which 
the men of Derry venerated, was to be 
occupied by an unwilling police, for the 
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purpose of preventing the loyal citizens 
from honouring that memorial of olden 
times? Was it to be tolerated that the 
Town Hall of Derry on those great anni- 
versaries should in the same way be 
held by the police, to the exclusion of 
the loyal inhabitants; and that the 
’*Prentice Boys should be trodden down 
on their way to the Cathedral by the 
myrmidons of a Government, who pro- 
fessed to be liberal, and to have sent 
‘messages of peace” to Ireland? The 
hon. Member opposite spoke much about 
the flags that were carried in processions 
in Ireland. The orange flag meant at- 
tachment to the House of Hanover; but 
the green flag, which was once the glo- 
rious flag of ancient days, he was sorry 
to say now received an interpretation 
which he for one rejected—an interpre- 
tation not, perhaps, of disloyalty, but a 
want of friendship to the English Go- 
vernment. He did not like the exhibi- 
tion of either of those flags. It ap- 
peared to him that a man might be as 
good a loyalist to the House of Hanover 
or as great a rebel to British authority 
without using the one or the other. For 
the Government uniformly to break the 
law in regard to Derry and one section 
of Her Majesty’s subjects, while they 
took no notice of what occurred in other 
parts of the country, was a course by no 
means likely to produce that harmony 
and goodwill which the Prime Minister 
said would be the result of the two mea- 
sures he had recently passed—the one to 
despoil the ancient Church of the king- 
dom, the other to transfer—as stated, he 
believed, by the hon. Member for Kil- 
kenny —£70,000,000 of property from 
the landlords of Ireland to their tenantry. 
What had been the results of those 
‘messages of peace ?”” Why, that hon. 
Members, avowedly hostile to English 
rule, and desirous of separating this 
country from Ireland, had been returned 
to that House. He cordially supported 
the Motion of his hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Belfast, although he did not en- 
tirely agree with all the words by which 
he had supported it. 

Mr. M‘CLURE*: I would have pre- 
ferred not to have been obliged to speak, 
but I must make an explanation, or my 
vote might be misunderstood ; and I am 
called upon as in some measure repre- 
senting the defenders of Derry, connected 
as I am with them by inheriting their 
religious faith—for five-sixths of them 
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were Presbyterians—and adhering to 
their political Pees gs That faith 
and those principles I am not ashamed to 
avow, for that struggle was for liberty 
of conscience and freedom of worship for 
all, and not for the ascendancy of any 
one sect or party. The great importance 
of the stand made at Derry has been 
alluded to. Dr. Reid, the historian, 
after giving an account of the shutting 
of the gates, adds—‘‘ On this sudden and 
apparently unimportant movement the 
fate of the Three Kingdoms ultimately 
depended.” The commemoration of this 
event was for a time joined in by all the 
inhabitants of the city, and none felt 
aggrieved. Unfortunately, an ascend- 
ancy party, Protestant in name only, by 
enforcing the Test and Corporation Act 
of a previous reign, had driven from 
office and influence many of those to 
whom the country was so much in- 
debted. From that time the commemo- 
ration became more and more identified 
with party triumph and religious and 
political ascendancy of principles ; the 
very reverse of those which had ani- 
mated the defenders of the city. The 
celebration has now fallen into the 
hands of a section, of whom I will say no 
more than to mention one of their last ex- 
ploits—no less an achievement than bom- 
barding the Corporation Hall with stones 
and brickbats, while my right hon. and 
learned Friend the Attorney General 
for Ireland was addressing a meeting of 
his constituents inside. But although I 
do not compliment those who now desire 
to appear as the successors of the 
’Prentice Boys of old, I cannot but speak 
with respect of the character and 
honesty of motive of a large number 
who are associated or sympathize with 
what is known as the Orange body—a 
great proportion of whom are my co- 
religionists. Descended from those who 
sought in Ulster an asylum from perse- 
cution elsewhere, they have always been 
ready, at any peril, to come forward as 
the defenders of what they were told 
was the cause of civil and religious 
liberty. These men, encouraged one 
day to make demonstrations, cannot 
understand—especially when those from 
whom they derived their inspiration are 
in offico—why they are the next day to be 
put under pains and penalties for con- 
tinuing the course which has helped 
their quondam friends into power. They 
felt keenly when the late Lord Derby 
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pronounced processions in the South to 
be not illegal, while he put down pro- 
cessions in the North. This, I believe, 
was due to a defect in the law, as stated 
by the noble Lord the Chief Secretary ; 
but still they had a reasonable cause 
of complaint in the partial opera- 
tions of the Party Processions Act, mak- 
ing processions in the North penal, when 
more objectionable processions were per- 
mitted in the South. The present Go- 
vernment prepared a measure which 
would have brought all under the same 
rule; but Parliament did not accept 
it. I must congratulate the House on 
the announcement made this evening 
by the noble Lord the Chief Secretary, 
that Government has determined on re- 
pealing the Party Processions Act. I 
may now mention that I advised them to 
adopt this course at the time the Irish 
Church Bill was passed. As to the course 
pursued by Government with regard to 
the Derry celebrations, it has been ju- 
dicially decided that an officer over- 
stepped the bounds of the law. But the 
question now before us is the conduct of 
the Government, not of their subordi- 
nates. They certainly cannot be accused 
of having been the slaves of any one 
policy ; for they have tried no less than 
four different methods of averting dis- 
turbance, with varying success. In 
December, 1869, they allowed both par- 
ties to hold a procession. In August, 
1870, they allowed the ’Prentice Boys 
to march, and prevented the Catholics 
from marching. In December, 1870, 
they acted on a proclamation by the 
local magistrates, and prevented both 
parties from marching. In August, 
1871, and in December, 1871, the central 
authority, vested in the Lord Lieutenant, 
was called into force, and both parties 
were prevented from marching. What 
other course remains to be tried? My 
hon. Friend and Colleague would, if I 
understand him aright, allow every sec- 
tion and party alike to have their pro- 
cessions without interference. It may be 
that if all were allowed to do as they 
pleased, and not restrained by military 
or police, the possible consequences of 
collision would make them avoid causes 
of irritation towards each other. But 
this would be an experiment more 
hazardous than any Executive charged 
with keeping the peace of the country 
would be justified in trying. I must 
here venture to express my hope, in 
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which I trust all true Protestants will 
join, that the day is approaching when 
all of their own accord will feel that it 
would be more consistent with the prin- 
ciples of the religion which they profess, 
to refrain from demonstrations which 
may have any appearance of triumph, or 
cause needless offence. And, Sir, while 
I would avoid any reflection on those 
who honestly adopt means calculated, in 
their opinion, to uphold the cause of re- 
ligion, I must say that those who play 
upon the passions and prejudices of men 
as a mere political game—who cry out 
that Protestantism is in danger, when 
their real object is place, power, and in- 
fluence for a favourite section—are un- 
worthy of the cause they profess to 
serve. I am glad that men are beginning 
to judge of parties by acts rather than 
words. They—the Presbyterians—have 
observed that a very different principle 
was applied to the settlement of the 
claims of the favourite section of the 
Protestants in that place when the domi- 
nant party had everything their own 
way, from that conceded to those whose 
influence had contributed to give them 
power. Those are not true friends of 
their country who, upon a false issue, 
desire to keep up a spirit of alienation 
between Irishmen, and drive them into 
hostile camps, continuing in a state of 
chronic civil war, and not only retarding 
the progress of Ireland, but even en- 
dangering the peace and safety of the 
Empire. 

Mr. VANCE said, that the Party 
Processions Act, which it was now in- 
tended to repeal, had been for a con- 
siderable time a dead letter, having 
been infringed in all quarters without 
any attempt being made to put it in 
force ; the doing away with it, therefore, 
was a matter of very small importance. 
The noble Lord the Chief Secretary said 
the Act had been directed exclusively 
against one party, and that was a reason 
in fairness for its abolition. But why 
had it been directed against one party ? 
Because the Government, of which the 
noble Lord was a Member, and preced- 
ing Liberal Governments generally, in- 
stead of carrying out the Act in an im- 
partial manner, enforced it against the 
Protestant party alone, and studiously 
abstained from enforcing it against the 
other. In 1850 Lord Clarendon said 
the Act was to put an end to all proces- 
sions; but after the passing of this Act, in 
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the city of Dublin four or five processions 
of a seditious and most objectionable 
character were allowed to traverse the 
streets with banners, flags, and all the 
paraphernalia which the Act prohibited; 
and one of those processions, he believed, 
was the origin of the Fenian conspiracy. 
That was on the occasion of the funeral 
of M’Manus. In 1862 similar proceed- 
ings disgraced the ceremony of laying 
the foundation stone of the Roman Ca- 
tholic University, and these were fol- 
lowed by treasonable displays on the 
occasion of laying the foundation stone 
of the O‘Connell monument, and the 
procession in honour of the so-called 
‘‘ Manchester Martyrs.” Lord Abercorn 
had attempted to dispense justice equally 
to all in regard to these party demon- 
strations, no matter to which party the 
offenders belonged; but the present 
Chief Secretary had promised only to 
apply the common law; and his reading 
of the common law seemed to be that de- 
monstrations might be made, no matter 
how treasonable their character, unless 
affidavits were made that a breach of 
the peace was threatened. The minority 
in Dublin and Cork declined to in- 
terfere with the demonstrations of the 
opposite party for fear of causing a 
breach of the peace; but the Roman 
Catholic minority in Derry were per- 
mitted unchecked to override the ma- 
jority of loyal men and interfere with 
the celebration of the achievements of 
their forefathers. There was another 
great objection to those processions— 
namely, that they were usually held on 
Sundays, to the serious annoyance and 
dissatisfaction of the loyal inhabitants 
of the district. He should support the 
Motion most cordially as a Vote of 
Censure on the Government. 

Mr. BRADY said, that the effect of 
bringing forward the Motion could only 
be to revive the passionate feelings of 
all parties in Ireland, and for that rea- 
son he deeply deplored its introduction. 
He had hoped that they had begun to 
forgive and forget; but so long as such 
Motions as these were made, so long 
would be engendered in the Irish people 
the worst and most deplorable strife. 
Now, he knew well enough the district 
in which the hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Johnston) was born, and he remembered 
well enough the orgies of his youth— 
[‘‘ Oh, oh!” ]—he meant the orgies com- 
mitted in his youth by the opponents of 
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the hon. Gentleman. The people of 
Ireland had a right to be treated with 
justice, and so long as this principle was 
not acted upon they would be dissatis- 
fied. He had listened with great satis- 
faction to the conciliatory speech of the 
noble Lord the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land, and he was convinced that if in- 
fluential Conservatives could dissuade 
their followers from introducing these 
discussions, they would not only be serv- 
ing their party, but would be promoting 
the peace, happiness, and contentment 
of Ireland. In his opinion a Motion of 
that kind should never have been 
brought forward in the House. 

Lorpv CLAUD JOHN HAMILTON 
recalled the statement of the noble Lord 
the Chief Secretary, that the Govern- 
ment had been actuated by the best and 
purest motives in dealing with this mat- 
ter. He had no doubt that the noble 
Lord was so actuated, for no hon. Mem- 
ber was more distinguished than he for 
straightforwardness and integrity; but, 
unfortunately, he was not the whole 
Government, and in dealing with the 
Government it was necessary to look at 
their acts rather than their motives. It 
was owing to the Church policy of the 
right hon. Gentleman at the head of the 
Government that the ’Prentice Boys of 
Derry, hitherto a non-political body, had 
allied themselves with the Conservative 
party. When, in 1868, the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Attorney 
General for Ireland came down to Derry, 
of which he (Lord Claud John Hamilton) 
was then the sitting Member, the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman beat him 
by a large majority. He confessed that 
he must have been beaten; but he wished 
to point out how it was that the large 
majority by which he lost his election 
was obtained. In furtherance of the 
canvass of the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman, an association called the 
Working Men’s Defence Liberal Asso- 
ciation was formed, the object of which 
was to collect together on the day of 
the election, with the purpose of intimi- 
dating the opponents of the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman, a number of 
the very wildest fellows to be found in 
Derry. A large subscription was made 
by the Liberal party of Derry, to which 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
himself contributed. [The ArTrorNEY 
Genera for InELanD: No!] He was 
only sorry that the right hon. and 
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learned Gentleman had not paid his 
subscription, and he trusted that when 
he did he would add interest in con- 
sideration for the delay. On the day of 
the election 5,000 men, brought into the 
city from the surrounding country, full of 
religious fervour and primed with a suf- 
ficient modicum of whiskey, succeeded in 
establishing in the city a reign of terror, 
and the large majority by which the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman had 
obtained his election was directly owing 
to the operations of this Working Men’s 
Defence Liberal Association. Having 
once tasted the sweets of victory, the 
association determined to go a step fur- 
ther, and the ’Prentice Boys of Derry 
having incurred their displeasure by 
voting with the Conservatives at that 
election, they turned their attention to 
them, and determined to suppress their 
well-known celebrations. In 1869 they 
issued a proclamation, signed by their 
oo a Mr. O’Donnell, a small pub- 
ican of the town, of rather intolerant 
and wild habits, announcing their inten- 
tion of putting down these celebrations 
by force. On the 18th of December, 1869, 
however, the Irish Executive sent down 
a very large body of troops and police to 
protect the ’Prentice Boys from violence, 
and the consequence was that everything 
passed off quietly. The association 
were not satisfied with this state of 
things, and in the autumn of 1870 they 
came to the conclusion that if the Go- 
vernment would not put the celebration 
down, they would themselves do it at all 
hazards. Thereupon the Government 
sent down a resident magistrate, Captain 
Keogh, brother of the eminent Judge of 
that name, and the president of this as- 
sociation was put in direct communica- 
tion with him. Captain Keogh has stated 
in his evidence before the Commission, 
that Mr. O’Donnell was very angry be- 
cause the Government had done nothing 
in the previous year to put down the 
celebration, and Captain Keogh says 
that, to please him, he promised that 
the same thing should not occur again. 
He accordingly communicated with the 
Law Adviser of the Crown at Dublin, 
and that mysterious individual drew up 
a proclamation prohibiting the proces- 
sion, which he sent down to Derry with 
instructions that it should be signed by 
the Mayor and the magistrates before 
being published. A meeting of the ma- 
gistrates was called under the presidency 
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of the Mayor, but that gentleman ob- 
jected in toto to the magistrates adopting 
the proclamation, stating as his reason 
that he doubted its legality. The whole 
of the Conservative magistrates agreed 
with him, and refused to sign the pro- 
clamation, and eventually the document 
was signed by seven Liberal magistrates 
and by Captain Keogh, on behalf of the 
Government, and was posted throughout 
Derry. The’Prentice Boys, having taken 
the advice of counsel, refused to obey 
the injunction, and the Government then 
threw into the city a force of from 1,000 
to 1,200 troops, who held the place as 
if it were in a state of siege. at was 
the object of the Government in bring- 
ing together so large a force of soldiery? 
A mere handful of men could have held 
the city, but the Government brought 
in a small army. And what for? The 
mission of Captain Keogh was not only 
to prevent the procession, but to get pos- 
session of the effigy of a certain Colonel 
Lundy, who proved a traitor to the people 
of Derry in the time of their siege—and 
which effigy it was the great object of 
the ’Prentice Boys to burn publicly, in 
token of the horror and detestation in 
which they regarded his crime. The 
House would hardly believe what a 
state of discomfort and inconvenience 
the citizens of Derry were thrown into 
in the endeavour of the Government 
to get possession of this effigy. The 
constabulary went in the middle of 
the night to the rooms of the ’Prentice 
Boys in search of the effigy, the gas 
was put out, and the brave policemen 
vanished. Then, under Captain Keogh’s 
directions, they went with a warrant 
to the house of the Bishop of Derry, 
under the impression that this ridi- 
culous effigy was concealed there. These 
persons were met by the Bishop’s wife, 
to whom they stated, in reply to a 
question, that they believed a statue 
of Colonel Lundy was concealed in the 
house. She assured them that such was 
not the case, and placed the whole of 
her children’s dolls—these being the 
nearest approach in the house to the 
article of which they were in search—at 
their disposal. Satisfied with the assur- 
ance which the lady had given them, the 
constabulary departed; but on the same 
evening they searched, among other 
places, the house of a respectable citizen 
in Derry, in pursuit of a foolish effigy, 
not unlike the Guy Fawkes of former 
Lord Claud John Hamilton 
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days. On the afternoon of the 19th of 
December the ’Prentice Boys held a 
meeting in the Corporation Hall, for 
the hire of which they had paid, and 
suddenly a figure of Colonel Lundy, 
which had been conveyed into the build- 
ing, was seen hanging from the ceiling. 
The result of this was, that the building 
was surrounded by troops, and at the 
end of an hour and a-half the ’Prentice 
Boys were arrested without warrant, 
on behalf of the Government. In con- 
sequence of these arrests actions were 
brought against the officials of the 
Government; and in those cases which 
were not compromised, verdicts were 
returned in favour of the persons who 
had been illegally taken into custody. 
At one of the trials, the Lord Chief 
Justice, who presided, expressed an opi- 
nion that the conduct of Colonel Hillyer, 
in making the arrests, had been based 
upon an illegal document, and com- 
mented in the strongest terms upon the 
fact that the Government of the day 
had superseded the authority of a mayor 
in his own borough. He should like to 
know how such conduct would have been 
received in an English borough? The 
conduct of the Government in Derry 
was, in his opinion, due to a desire to 
keep on good terms with the party in the 
city which returned the Attorney General 
at the head of the poll. It was impos- 
sible to disconnect the action of the 
Government in the North of Ireland 
since 1868 from the political events 
which occurred at that time. There was 
no single occasion in which the Govern- 
ment had not behaved with the greatest 
partiality towards the Roman Catholics 
and Liberals of Derry. It was very 
charitable on the part of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Cork (Mr. Maguire) to give 
paternal advice to the North of Ireland 
to discontinue these celebrations; but 
he would remind: the hon. Member that 
charity began at home. The Govern- 
ment put down a demonstration in Derry 
which was of a loyal character—for he 
could not regard as disloyal the burning 
of the effigy of a man who proved dis- 
loyal to the party defending the city 

ainst the enemies of the House of 

anover, but on the same day allowed 
to be held in Cork a demonstration in 
honour of the liberation of a batch of 
Fenian prisoners, at which demonstra- 
tion speeches of the most bitter, sedi- 
tious, and disloyal character were de- 
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livered. The feelings of the Protestants 
in the South were not less sensitive than 
those of the Catholics in the North, yet 
the Government allowed the former to 
be outraged while they protected the 
latter from assault. The reason of this 
was that the Government feared the 
people of the South. They were afraid of 
the vote by means of which priests sent 
hon. Members to their side of the 
House. ([‘‘ Hear, hear! and “ No, 
no!”] It was very easy to say ‘‘ No;” 
but the Petition now in progress in 
reference to the recent election in Gal- 
way would soon show hon. Members 
how the Representatives of the South of 
Ireland were returned to Parliament. 
On the 10th of October, 1869, an im- 
mense amnesty meeting was held in 
Dublin without interference by the 
Government; and in the same month 
similar meetings were held without 
Government interference in Nenagh and 
Newry, although Protestants were in- 
sulted on their way to church, and in 
one case a clergyman was assaulted. It 
was all very well to talk about the 
purity of the motives which actuated the 
Government, but it was absurd to say 
that the motives of an Executive which 
prevented the Derry celebration, but per- 
mitted proceedings such as occurred at 
Newry, were either honourable or 
straightforward. The noble Marquess 
said the Government only put down de- 
monstrations likely to produce breaches 
of the peace; but, to his thinking, the 
duty of the Government was, in cases 
were the demonstrations were in them- 
selves loyal, to protect the persons 
desiring to take part in them, or to for- 
bid them altogether irrespective of creed 
or party. Perhaps, the best course to 
be adopted for the future prosperity and 
happiness of Ireland would be to put 
down all processions whatsoever. He 
knew that opinion was not held in the 
North of Ireland; but as the country 
was advancing in civilization and educa- 
tion, he thought the time had come when 
these celebrations might be observed 
with perfect propriety and great éclat 
in buildings specially reserved for the 
purpose. He was glad to hear the 
noble Marquess say that the Govern- 
ment would consent to repeal the Party 
Processsions Act; but he hoped that in 
future the Government in dealing with 
these celebrations would act with the 
strictest impartiality—that they would 
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either allow these processions in their 
entirety, or that if they thought of put- 
ting down processions in the North, 
they would also put them down in the 
South. The people of Ireland were a 
generous and warm-hearted people, but 
they were also a very excitable people, 
and on some matters were not very wise. 
They were rather apt to cling to an idea, 
such as the idea of Home Rule. The 
manner in which Home Rule had 
grown in some parts of Ireland was 
extraordinary. Home Rule was but an 
idea some years ago; it was now, no 
doubt, a great fact. Let not the Go- 
vernment, whoever they might be, treat 
the Protestants of Ireland in such a 
way that they would get the idea that 
they were treated in a partial and un- 
friendly manner. If Home Rule were 
to go on extending as it had done in 
some places, it would soon reach the 
Province of Ulster, and if the Protest- 
ants of Ireland got into their heads the 
impression that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment were not dealing in a friendly and 
impartial manner towards them, it would 
not be long before they joined that 
movement. He trusted they would never 
join that movement; but considering 
the wrongs they had suffered during the 
preceding two years, and the great 
wrong which they believed the right 
hon. Gentleman at the head of Her 
Majesty’s Government was capable of 
doing them in the matter of education, 
he could only tell Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, that if a policy of even-handed 
justice and strict impartiality were not 
shown to them, the day might come 
when good government in Ireland would 
become an impossibility, and the exist- 
ence of the Government in this country 
in connection with the sister island would 
become intolerable. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Dowse) said, it was 
quite time the House should be brought 
back from sentiment to the practical 
issue under discussion. There was now 
under consideration a Motion to censure 
the Government on a charge of fancied 
partiality. Whatever opinions might be 
held on the general question, a Govern- 
ment that was responsible for adminis- 
tering the affairs of a country like Ire- 
land ought not to be censured by the 
House of Commons without having be- 
fore it all the facts, and without giving 
the case a fair and calm discussion. It 
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might be said that the noble Lord the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland might be 
free from blame inthis matter, and yet 
that blame should be attached to some 
other person. The noble Lord who 
had just sat down said he wished the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland were the 
only Member of the Government. If 
he were, perhaps the Government, being 
less numerous, might be more easily 
dealt with; but his noble Friend the 
Chief Secretary would not for one mo- 
ment assert that he did not share the 
same responsibility which every Mem- 
ber of the Government shared with re- 
spect to its Irish policy. If the noble 
Lord the Chief Secretary for Ireland 
was free from blame in this case, the 
only other person that was blameable 
was the Lord Lieutenant. Again, it 
might be said that not the Lord Lieu- 
tenant, but the Attorney General was to 
be blamed. It should be borne in mind 
that he (Mr. Dowse) had not always 
been Attorney General; but he was will- 
ing to take his share of responsibility 
with the other Members of the Govern- 
ment. This was a Vote of Censure upon 
the Government as a whole. Now, the 
Government had great difficulty in deal- 
ing with a question of this kind. It was 
perfectly open to any hon. Member of 
Parliament, like his hon. Friend the 
Member for Belfast, to bring forward a 
Motion of this nature, and to quote in 
support of it such extracts from news- 
paper articles as he chose. The Govern- 
ment were not aware that his hon. Friend 
would quote scraps from Zhe Northern 
Whig and from a Charge of Chief Jus- 
tice Whiteside. It was difficult for any 
person to meet such a case with any 
sort of accuracy ; but he wished it to be 
understood that he would meet it, and 
he hoped that in doing so he would not 
use a single observation that would give 
pain to anyone or say anything that he 
could not substantiate. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Belfast gave Notice a month ago 
that he would that day month call the 
attention of the House to the conduct of 
the Government with respect to the Derry 
celebrations and move aResolution. That 
Resolution was puton the Paper. Ina 
short time it assumed another form. The 
hon. Gentleman thought it was not suffi- 
cient to call attention to the conduct of 
the Government with respect to the Derry 
celebrations. He wished to contrast the 
conduct of the Government with respect 
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to the Derry celebrations with their con- 
duct in allowing demonstrations in Dub- 
lin and Cork in favour of the French. 
Well, the Government thought that would 
form the Resolution they would have to 
meet ; but the day before yesterday, upon 
looking at the Paper, it was found that 
the Resolution had been again changed. 
The Government were placed in a diffi- 
culty when they- had to meet charges 
made at random and Resolutions altered 
to meet the exigencies of the case from 
day to day. He understood his noble 
Friend the Chief Secretary for Ireland 
to say that the Government suppressed 
the Derry celebrations because they were 
in their judgment illegal, and might 
lead to riot and a breach of the peace. 
His noble Friend stated that the Go- 
vernment did not interfere with other 
celebrations or demonstrations in various 
parts of Ireland because they were not 
advised they were illegal, though very 
much to bedeplored. That he(Mr. Dowse) 
said was the justification of the Govern- 
ment on the present occasion, and he 
thought he should show that from the 
words used by a distinguished statesman, 
whose name should never be mentioned 
in Parliament without the respect which 
was due to the late Earl of Derby. With 
regard to the mock funeral celebration 
that occurred in 1867, the late Earl of 
Derby said he was advised they were not 
illegal. The defence of the then Govern- 
ment was, that they had acted honestly 
and had not favoured one class more than 
another; and in respect to that point, he 
was glad to receive from his right hon. 
Friend the former Chief Secretary for 
Ireland (Colonel Wilson-Patten), the as- 
surance that however he might find fault 
with the conduct of the Government, he 
believed they had acted honestly in the 
matter. Their desire was to curry out the 
law fairly, and therefore it was impos- 
sible to pass a Vote of Censure on them. 
Would hon. Members consider the diffi- 
cult position of any Government called 
upon to govern Ireland? [ Laughter. ] 
He could assure hon. Members that he, 
for one, did not intend to say a single 
word against his native country ; he had 
always stood up for her; but it was 
difficult to govern a country which was 
so divided as Ireland was into various 
sections and various parties, each making 
claims at right angles to the other. The 
Government was necessarily a party Go- 
vernment, notwithstanding that the Lord 
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Lieutenant and Chief Secretary were 
fully convinced that the only way of go- 
verning Ireland properly, with a view to 
the rights of the people, was to govern 
it fairly and impartially. He believed 
that was the idea Government had taken 
up; on the whole, it was better to do 
flat was right than what was wrong, if 
it was only for this—that it required a 
little ingenuity to act wrong and to be 
able to explain and defend it afterwards. 
It was a mistake to suppose that these 
Derry celebrations were to be considered 
with reference to the Siege of Derry or 
the Battle of the Boyne. There was no 
Roman Catholic of education and intel- 
ligence in Ireland who did not value 
the great results achieved by the siege ; 
but what they said was that the only 
result now growing from the celebration 
of the events of the civil war was the 
perpetuation of irritation and ill-feeling 
in the minds of their fellow-country- 
men. They had given up celebrating 
the Battle of Waterloo in order not to 
give offence to their French neighbours. 
Well, if they had done that for their 
French neighbours, how much more 
ought they to give up celebrating the 
anniversaries of a civil war 200 years 
after it ended, that they might not offend 
the susceptibilities of their own fellow- 
countrymen? Itwas a great mistaketosay 
that this commemoration of the opening 
and shutting of the gates of Derry had 
only recently given offence to the Roman 
Catholics, or that he, unhappy man, was 
the cause. He regretted very much that 
his noble Friend (Lord Claud John 
Hamilton) had brought his (Mr. Dowse’s) 
name forward so prominently in connec- 
tion with this subject, being as inaccu- 
rate in that as when he said that the 
House of Hanover had had its rights 
defended at the siege of Derry. He 
held in his hands the Report of the 
Commissioners on Municipal Corpora- 
tions in Ireland presented to Parliament 
in 1836, in which it was stated that the 
celebration of these anniversaries was 
accompanied by circumstances and asso- 
ciations which roused the passions of the 
two classes into which society in Ireland 
was divided into ferocious excitement, 
often leading to bloodshed and loss of 
life. That was in 1836, and certainly 
he was not a candidate for Parliament 
then. The Report went on to state that 
one of the circumstances which tended 
greatly to aggravate the sense of annoy- 
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ance felt by the Roman Catholics was, that 
the persons who took part in the cele- 
bration were not the citizens of Derry 
alone, but persons supposed to belong to 
the Orange party, who crowded to the 
city not only from the county of Derry, 
but from the counties of Donegal and 
Tyrone, thus giving it the appearance of 
a rally of that party. The Report went 
on to state that the effect of these cele- 
brations was to interrupt industry, alarm 
families, embitter political and religious 
feuds, produce periodical breaches of the 
peace, and leave as their consequences 
renewed and continual disturbance. After 
that Report, he thought we should hear 
nothing more of the Roman Catholic 
Bishop who walked in the procession 
100 years ago, and ‘had been walking in 
it ever since. He came now to the re- 
cent election of Derry. It had been 
said that all the parties in Derry were 
once agreed, but that he was the cause 
of all the disturbance. Well, he might 
have been the cause in the same way 
that Tenterden Steeple was the cause of 
Goodwin Sands, but in no nearer way 
than that. He held in his hand the Re- 
port of the Commissioners sent to inquire 
into the outrages in Derry, on the occa- 
sion of Prince Arthur’s visit, when a 
deplorable riot took place and two men 
were shot. The Report, referring to 
the election of 1868, stated that Parlia- 
ment was then on the eve of dissolution, 
and that Lord Claud John Hamilton and 
Mr. Dowse were seeking the representa- 
tion of the city in anticipation of the 
General Election; that Mr. Dowse, for 
the purpose of expounding his political 
principles, and securing the general sup- 
port of his party, decided on delivering 
a lecture in the Corporation Hall; and 
that as it was known that the hall would 
be attacked some 50 or 60 unarmed 
workmen were introduced into it by way 
of security. [Zaughter.] Well, he be- 
lieved that if this precaution had not 
been taken, he would not now be ad- 
dressing the House. The Report went 
on to state that a body of young men, 
having attacked the Hall, broke into it 
and drew their bludgeons, the city police 
giving way before them; but that the 
men in the building extemporized wea- 
pons by breaking up the balusters, with 
which they defended themselves against 
their assailants. A number of bludgeons 
belonging to the attacking party was 
seized by the police—ugly three-cornered 
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instruments of warfare—some of which 
were described in the Report as mur- 
derous weapons. As it was, a great 
riot ensued, and the military were called 
out. [Mr. Drsrazti: Was the lecture 
delivered ?] Yes, it was; and the most 
telling part of it related to the right 
hon. Gentleman’s own policy. His noble 
Friend, moreover, had said that the 
Catholic Defence Association had been 
organized for his (Mr. Dowse’s) election. 
He never heard of that before, and he 
did not believe it. All he knew was 
this—that the noble Lord’s friends pre- 
sented a Petition against his (Mr. 
Dowse’s) return, and brought every pos- 
sible charge against him, including 
that of intimidation, every one of which 
they failed to prove, and that they 
had to pay the costs. Having finished 
that portion of his noble Friend’s at- 
tack, he would now return to the subject 
of the Motion—the Derry celebration. 
In the year 1870, preparations were 
-made to celebrate this anniversary, which 
was a regular Irish one, for it occurred 
twice in the year—namely, in December 
and August. That was inconvenient, 
for no sooner was one over than prepara- 
tions for the next began. The state of 
feeling grew so bad that the Government 
found that if they stood passive there 
would be a regular internecine contest, 
and Derry would become a disgrace to 
the civilized world. They therefore came 
to the conclusion that they must step in 
and enforce the law. Precautions were 
taken, and this celebration passed with- 
out disturbance. Many Protestants as 
well as Catholics disapproved of those 
celebrations; and one thing was re- 
markable. At one time a regular cor- 
don was drawn round the walls of Derry, 
and the people opposed to those cele- 
brations were kept out of their own 
town. The consequence was, that the 
crowd charged the city gates, and so 
dangerous was the practice that it had 
to be given up. After 1870, the re- 
sident magistrate tried another plan. 
The ’Prentice Boys’ procession was al- 
lowed, and when they were in the church 
the other party were permitted to show 
themselves. That nearly led to a de- 
plorable breach of the peace. The only 
other plan was to put down these pro- 
_ cessions altogether. In the extracts 
read from the charge of Lord Chief Jus- 
tice Whiteside, he recognized the style 
of the master. That learned Judge had 
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before him the case of John Rea, a Bel- 
fast Protestant Catholic Orange Fenian 
Republican, as he described himself, 
Mr. Rea, as an Orangeman, was against 
the law, and as a Fenian, was against 
order, so that he managed to go over 
thewhole ground. He got £100 damages, 
because, to use an Irishism, instead 
of being dispersed, he was arrested, 
and therefore he brought an action 
for false imprisonment. There was no 
earthly defence to the action. The ar- 
rest was illegal; but the general policy 
of the Government was not shown to 
be illegal because one man in carry- 
ing it out exceeded his authority. The 
hon. Member for Belfast had alluded to 
Captain Keogh ; who was he? Captain 
Keogh, the resident magistrate at Derry, 
was the brother of a distinguished Irish 
Judge, and a Catholic gentleman of 
large sympathies. He had to discharge 
very onerous duties and was called upon 
to exercise his judgment upon startling 
facts at a moment’s notice, without any 
opportunity of communicating with the 
Castle. At the last celebration, there- 
fore, he induced the magistrates, Tory, 
Conservative, Whig, Liberal, and Ca- 
tholic, unanimously to pass a resolution 
asking the Government to send a troop 
of cavalry, 20 mounted constabulary, 
and 600 police to preserve the peace. 
That was the ‘“‘small army” mentioned 
by his noble Friend (Lord Claud John 
Hamilton). At the same time, Captain 
Keogh forwarded copies of informations 
sworn before him by officials, to the effect 
that unless the demonstration was pro- 
hibited nothing could prevent riot and 
loss of life. Now, with these informa- 
tions before them, what would have been 
said of any Irish Government which 
stood by with folded arms, taking no 
steps to prevent the procession, the result 
being probably a loss of life? Captain 
Keogh himself said that if party banners 
were displayed, and emblems worn, de- 
plorable consequences, and even loss of 
life, might be the result of the proces- 
sion. That was the statement of the re- 
sident magistrate, a gentleman of experi- 
ence, character, ability, and education, 
placed in most difficult circumstances. 
The Government saw it in the same light, 
and accordingly sent down a troop and 
a-half of cavalry and 600 constabulary. 
Further information was asked for, and 
the Government were told that a gentle- 
man had issued an address to his Roman 
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Catholic countrymen asking them to 
enter the town in force in order to re 
the peace. The Government considere 

whether they should not prosecute the 
man who issued this document, for they 
were determined to put down every dis- 
play. But did not the issue of such a 
document show a spirit of irritation 
greatly to be deplored and also to be 
guarded against? Well, the burning 
of Lundy was prevented. It ea, a be a 
very amusing thing to see the burning 
of a figure stuffed with fireworks and 
gunpowder, but it was not so amusing 
to those who had to preserve the peace. 
A proclamation was issued calling on the 
citizens to obey the law, and that was 
the end of the last anniversary of Derry. 
Now, he took his stand firmly on this— 
these proceedings in Derry were illegal 
because they were unlawful assemblies, 
calculated to endanger the public peace ; 
and with that information before them 
no Government would be worthy the 
name if it did not interfere. It was, 
however, a mistake to suppose that pro- 
ceedings were taken on this occasion 
under the Party Processions Act. Last 
year the hon. Member for Belfast (Mr. 
Johnston) attended a meeting at Comber, 
when 40,000 to 50,000 persons were 
present, and many standards were dis- 
played, with innumerable drums and 
fifes. No proceedings were instituted 
in that case. For three years no pro- 
ceedings had been instituted by the 
Government for violation of the Party 
Processions Act in Ulster, while they 
were advised that the meetings in Dublin 
and other places did not infringe the 
law. There was nothing illegal in the 
demonstrations given to the French de- 
putation. They came over to thank the 
Irish people for their liberality. He 
had been sorry to hear the noble Lord 
the Member for King’s Lynn state that 
Ireland did not subscribe as much to the 
relief of the French as England. [Lord 
Craup Jonn Hamitton denied that he 
had said sie.) Then it was the hon. 
Member for Coleraine. [Sir Hervey 
Bruce also disclaimed the statement. | 
Then it was the noble Lord the Member 
for Enniskillen. [‘‘Yes!’’] At last he 
was right. There was a very good reason 
why the Irish did not subscribe as much 
—they had it not to give; but they gave 
according to their ability, and they sent 
some of their countrymen to form an 
ambulance corps. The Frenchmen of 
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various opinions who accordingly came 
over to return thanks had a hearty wel- 
come. Green emblems might have been 
used, and he saw no reason why green 
was acolour to be condemned; nor, in- 
deed, was orange. The processions were 
not prohibited, because they were not 
illegal. Every case of the kind which 
had happened since the present Govern- 
ment had been in office been care- 
fully considered, and if no proceedings 
had been taken it was because the law 
had not been violated. Under the late 
Government there was a ion a 
mile and a-half in length at J. :blin, 
with flags, and banners, and thr«.. anpty 
hearses, bearing the names of * three 
Manchester so-called martyrs. < pro- 
ceeded to Glasnevin Cemetery, \: sere a 
tomb had been erected to their memory. 
The late Earl of Derby, a noble, patriotic 
statesman, entitled to great respect, was 
reproached in ‘‘ another place’’ with hav- 
ing allowed those proceedings; but his 
reply was that, however much to be re- 
gretted was the feeling which made these 
persons regarded as martyrs, the proceed- 
ings did not come within the Party Pro- 
cessions Act, nor had the actors exposed 
themselves to the penalties of the law, 
the local authorities apprehending no 
breach of the peace and no disturbance 
actually occurring, and that the Govern- 
ment would, at least, be guilty of strain- 
ing the law, if they interfered to put 
down the procession. That precisely ap- 
plied to the demonstrations now under 
discussion. Had a disturbance appeared 
probable, as was the case at Derry, the 
same steps would have been taken to 
prevent it. If the law was not broken, 
the Government should not step in with 
puny attempts to exercise authority. 
Every demonstration was carefully con- 
sidered by the Government, their de- 
cision depending on whether the law had 
been, or was likely to be, violated, and 
they had latterly acted on the principle 
of enforcing simply the common law. 
There being in the case of Derry sworn 
informations that a disturbance was cer- 
tain, the Government would have abdi- 
cated its functions if it had not inter- 
posed to preserve order, even though 
the hon. Member ran the risk of being 
trampled upon by the horse of one of the 
16th Lancers. He might say, in con- 
clusion, that these celebrations and dis- 
turbances had very little to do with the 
election of 1868, for he could state that 
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he never knew a more peaceful election 
than that in which he beat the noble 
Lord. It was far more so than his elec- 
tion when Solicitor General, when the 
Carlton Club sent down the attorney for 
the ‘‘claimant” to oppose him. He 
had now vindicated the conduct of the 
Government, and he would conclude by 
saying that he hoped that the ’Prentice 
Boys of Derry and their friends, when 
they were approaching the next anni- 
versary, would, as good citizens, obey 
the law, and remember that far above 
party politics and factious watchwords 
was the noble maxim to do unto others 
as they would have others do unto 
them. 

Mr. DISRAELI: Sir, after I read 
the account of the celebrations at Derry, 
I was not surprised that the hon. Mem- 
ber for Belfast should have brought 
the subject under our notice; and I 
must say that I think he has done it 
in a very temperate speech, both in 
sentiment and expression. It seems to 
me that there is one point upon which 
the House is entirely agreed—namely, 
that these party processions should either 
be equally put down, or should be per- 
mitted. I speak with some diffidence on 
the subject, because I have observed 
that though this debate has been con- 
tinued now for many hours, only Irish 
Members—or at least Irishmen—have 
taken part in it; but, representing as I 
do in that respect about 500 English 
Members, I hope I may be permitted, 
as amicas curie, to make some observa- 
tions on the debate. The right hon. and 
learned Gentleman who has just sat 
down, described himself in the begin- 
ning of his speech as a part of the re- 
sponsible Government of Ireland. I was 
not previously aware of the fact. I 
knew that the Attorney General for Ire- 
land was a Member of the Government ; 
but I was not previously aware that he 
was a Member of the responsible Govern- 
ment. But being a responsible Member 
of the Government, he has addressed us, 
of course, with a most entertaining dif- 
fuseness. It certainly appears from the 
narrative of the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman, that the circumstances at- 
tendant upon these public celebrations 
at Derry are peculiarly tumultuous and 
turbulent, and they seem more full of 
peril and danger than the celebrations 
and processions of any other part of the 
Green Isle. But I think the reason for 
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that peculiar result was SH oe by the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman him- 
self. It was evidently occasioned by 
the lecture which he delivered there, to 
the fervid indiscretions of his rhetoric, 
and the inflammatory invective which 
he acknowledges he pronounced against 
my character and the Conservative Go- 
vernment in particular. The consequence 
of that appeal to the sympathies and 
the prejudices of the people of Derry 
were unexampled in its immediate result, 
and is still to be traced in this unfortunate 
discussion which we are now called upon 
to sustain. I think the House will agree 
that we ought to have equal justie 
secured to Ireland upon this matter. 
Kither put down all these processions, 
or permit each party, or each portion of 
the nation, to celebrate them with im- 
= Either policy would satisfy me, 

ecause it would be a consistent policy, 
would be founded on justice, and might, 
perhaps, lead to general content and 
satisfaction. I confess the bias of my 
mind is not to interfere too much in 
these matters. I think that in the long 
run you will find that it is impos- 
sible to suppress expressions of strong 
convictions founded upon national feel- 
ings, whether they be shared by Pro- 
testants or Roman Catholics, by the 
descendants of the Saxon, or the repre- 
sentatives of the Celt. It is impossible 
to make people discard the memory of 
great acts, or forget the existence of 
great men who have passed away. Whe- 
ther it be Walker, or Sarsfield, his 
memory will always excite great sym- 
pathy in large masses of his countrymen. 
I think, therefore, that all forcible sup- 
pression of these celebrations, which, 
after all, are national incidents, will 
generally fail in the contemplated effect, 
and that it is better to trust to the 
course of time, and to the feeling of both 
parties that there is an equal and im- 
partial opportunity offered to them to join 
in these celebrations, as a safeguard for 
public tranquility. The general impres- 
sion in this country, and apparently to a 
great extent in Ireland, is that you 
should either legislate or trust to the 
common law for the general suppres- 
sion of these celebrations; whatever 
policy is followed by whatever Govern- 
ment may be in existence, I should be 
myselfjperfectly content if there is that 
obvious impartiality in the administration 
of justice upon these matters which J 
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think all parties and all factions of the 
Irish people have a right to expect. 
Now, with regard to the Motion of the 
hon. Gentleman, I consider that he was 
perfectly justified in bringing these 
matters before the notice of the House; 
and the manner in which he has been 
met by the noble Lord the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant is one which 
I think justifies the course, and ought 
to satisfy us, and everyone who wishes 
these questions to be impartially treated, 
that the step which he has taken was 
perfectly justifiable. I understood from 
the noble Lord the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant, that he sympa- 
thized very much with the natural feel- 
ings of the Protestants of Derry, who 
believed and justly felt to a considerable 
degree, that they were not treated in 
the same manner as their fellow-coun- 
trymen in the South of Ireland. And I 
understood from the noble Lord that if 
he had followed his own feelings, and if 
the forms of the House had permitted, 
he would have moved the Previous Ques- 
tion on this occasion. 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
The right hon. Gentleman, and I believe 
one or two hon. Members, have mis- 
understood me. I meant I should sup- 

ort the Original Question put by the 
Sie, and oppose the Resolution 
moved by the hon. Member. 

Mr. DISRAELI: I gave the noble 
Lord credit for a gracious act. The 
noble Lord has, at least, announced in 
his speech that the policy which he 
and the Government of which, indeed, 
he is a responsible Member, are pre- 
pared to pursue, is to propose the 
repeal of the Party Processions Act; 
and I think that, under those circum- 
stances, the hon. Member for Belfast 
is scarcely justified in pressing the 
Resolution which he has brought for- 
ward upon the judgment of the House. 
I think he has been met on the part of 
the Government with courtesy and good 
temper. The noble Lord has shown 
by the announcement he has made, that 
he is prepared to adopt a policy which 
meets the approval of the majority of 
this House, and which the hon. Member 
for Belfast and his Friends have always 
advocated; and, at the same time, it 
must be admitted that the speech of the 
Attorney General for Ireland showed 
that there was on the part of the Govern- 
ment, a sincere desire to do their duty 
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under circumstances of difficulty. I think 
that the circumstances of difficulty were 
very likely increased by the election of 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman for 
the city, and by the unfortunate lecture 
to which I have before alluded. Pro- 
bably, if he had not been the Member 
for Derry, the outburst might not have 
been of the envenomed character itturned 
out to be; but no one can doubt after 
the speech of the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman, that he did with energy 
deal with circumstances of extreme diffi- 
culty for any man at any time to en- 
counter. I think, therefore, that the 
hon. Member ought to be content in 
having done his duty to himself and his 
constituents in bringing this matter 
before the House; in having obtained 
from Her Majesty’s Government the 
announcement, for the first time, that 
the Party Processions Act will be re- 
pealed; and in having obtained from 
the Attorney General for Ireland a vindi- 
cation of the course of the Govern- 
ment. That statement must have made 
known to the hon. Gentleman many cir- 
cumstances with which he appears to 
have been unacquainted, and shown that 
the attention of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment was drawn to those processions 
and celebrations in the South of Ireland, 
which he was under the impression had 
been entirely neglected by them, and 
also explained that there were peculiari- 
ties connected with those processions 
which justified the Government in not 
believing that the peace of the country 
was endangered. Under those circum- 
stances, I think the best course for the 
hon. Member for Belfast to take is not 
to press the House to give an opinion 
upon his Resolution, but to ask the 
House to allow him to withdraw it. He 
will probably feel that the explanations 
which have taken place to-night will be 
satisfactory to the country, and that this 
discussion has done much good. For 
my own part, I am prepared to hope 
that the repeal of the Party Processions 
Act, and the distinct announcement that 
the Government will in future trust only 
to the powers of the common law for the 
preservation of order will secure that de- 
sirable end, and yet not interfere with 
those national celebrations which I cannot 
but believe must possess much interest 
for a large portion of the Irish people. 
Mr. NEWDEGATE: Sir, the noble 
Marquess the Chief Secretary for Ireland 
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has made an announcement of the future 
course of the Government with respect 
to the application of the common law to 
cases of assemblies and processions. I 
rejoice at the announcement that the 
Party Processions Act is about to be re- 
pealed, because it is perfectly clear that 
it is not applicable to all processions 
equally. But what was the announce- 
ment of the Government with regard to 
the application of the common law? It 
was this—that, whenever there is an 
apprehension of disturbance, the pro- 
cession or the meeting, legal as all pro- 
cessions and meetings whether of a 
party character or not are, will become, 
under the change of the law, the meet- 
ing or procession to be prevented — 
that is, if anyone appears and swears 
that such meeting may lead to a breach 
of the peace. Now, Sir, there may be 
a blind application of the common law; 
because, although it is perfectly true 
that, at the discretion of the authorities, 
they may suppress a meeting or proces- 
sion, because they have a sworn inform- 
ation before them that it is likely to 
produce a breach of the peace, the au- 
thorities are bound to consider, in the 
first instance, whether such breach of 
the peace would be occasioned by a tur- 
bulent determination on the part of cer- 
tain persons to interfere with a legal 
right, or whether there is something in 
the object announced for the meeting or 
procession which is in itself culpable, 
and calculated to cause disturbance of 
the public peace. Now, I allude to this, 
because, in the constituency which I re- 
present, in Birmingham, a person has 
lately died from violence inflicted upon 
him, when attempting to vindicate the 
right of free meeting and free discussion 
in this country. I attribute that man’s 
death, in a great measure, to this fact— 
that the Government blindly applied the 
principle of suppressing many meetings 
he attempted to convene, although legal 
themselves, but with respect to which it 
had been sworn that a breach of the 
peace was apprehended, What was the 
case? No one can deny that the object 
of the meetings which were held, or 
were attempted to be held, by Mr. 
Murphy in various parts of the country 
was perfectly legal; but in repeated in- 
stances he was threatened with violence, 
and breaches of the peace were appre- 
hended, and in several instances under 
the sanction or by direction of Her Ma- 
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jesty’s Government, the local authorities 
prevented the holding of these legal 
meetings, because certain persons con- 
nected with Irish mobs in this coun 
had threatened to create a breach of the 
peace if this legal right were carried 
out. What was the result? At last a 
perfectly legal meeting was held at 
‘Whitehaven—or perhaps I ought rather 
to say that an attempt was made to hold 
a legal meeting at Whitehaven; but a 
mob, encouraged by the conduct of the 
Government, rushed in, and inflicted 
fatal injuries upon Mr. Murphy. And 
I affirm that, vindicating, as I shall 
always be prepared to do, the great 
principles of the common law of the 
United Kingdom, that thus to pervert 
the application of the common law is 
wrong and unconstitutional. I am con- 
vinced that in Ireland it will be found 
that such perverted application of the 
common law will become the -source of 
infinite danger, if anyone hereafter shall 
attempt to exercise a legal right in defi- 
ance of a threatened breach of the peace. 
I wish particularly to call the attention 
of the House to this—because, although 
I rejoice to hear that the Government 
intend to propose the repeal of the Party 
Processions Act, such repeated instances 
of a perverted application of the com- 
mon law have occurred in the case of 
the late Mr. Murphy, that the Executive 
and the local authorities have become 
the instruments and representatives of 
lawless turbulence against established 
right. I trust that in any future legis- 
lation which may be contemplated, either 
for Ireland or for England, it will be 
borne in mind that the first principle of 
English common law is the protection of 
the subject in the exercise of his legal 
rights against the turbuleut acts of any 
who may attempt to interrupt or inter- 
fere with him; and that in the future 
application of the law, another great 
principle will be observed, and that is, 
that punishment shall, in every instance, 
fall upon the aggressor. Sir, I regret 
to have known so many instances in 
which that principle has been lost sight 
of; where the law has been blindly ap- 
plied, and the innocent rather than the 
aggressor has been punished by the per- 
verted application of the law, which is, 
however, just and expedient in itself 
when properly administered and applied. 
Mr. W. JOHNSTON said, that, in 
accordance with the suggestion of the 
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right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Buckinghamshire, he would ask the per- 
mission of the House to withdraw his 
Amendment ; and, in doing so, he hoped 
the discussion would be attended with 
beneficial results. What was wanted in 
Ireland was impartial justice, and he 
begged to thank the Government for the 
determination they had arrived at to 
repeal the Party Processions Act. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


DESIGNS FOR THE NEW LAW COURTS. 
QUESTION. RESOLUTION. 


Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK, in 
rising to ask Mr. Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, Whether the finally settled 
Designs for the New Building of the 
Courts of Justice are identical in all 
material particulars with those exhibited 
in the Library of this House in the 
month of July last ? and to move— 


“That, in the opinion of this House, the de- 
signs prepared by Mr. Street for the New Building 
of the Courts of Justice are unsatisfactory, and 
ought not to be executed,” 


said, it was important that an answer 
should be given to the Question, inas- 
much that to a certain extent it affected 
the rights, if not the privileges of that 
House. That right or privilege, call it 
what they liked, was that for many years 
it had been considered that, inasmuch 
as the House of Commons voted money 
for the erection of large public buildings, 
they should have some voice as to the 
selection of the plans. As a proof that 
the exercise of the privilege was not 
misplaced, he did not hesitate to affirm 
that when the eye of the House had 
been removed from those plans they in- 
variably met with disaster; and such 
had certainly been the case in this in- 
stance. For a year or two the matter 
had slept, and it was not till the Session 
before last that his hon. Friend the 
Member for East Sussex (Mr. Gregory) 
called attention to the plans, when the 
First Commissioner stated that the foun- 
dations were being proceeded with, but 
gave no hint as to what architectural 
form the building should take. The 
matter remained in abeyance till July 
last year, when certain designs were 
placed in the Library. On the 20th of 
that month he addressed a Question to 
the First Commissioner, and asked him 
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whether the building was to be erected 
in conformity with those designs. He 
was referred to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, who said that the Treasury 
had not yet got the elevations, and that 
the object of placing the designs in the 
Library was to give the House time to 
express an opinion concerning them. 
That reply not being very clear, he re- 
peated the Question, in answer to which 
the right hon. Gentleman said that the 
plans had not yet been approved, and 
they were placed in the Library to invite 
the opinions of Members. He repeated 
the Question a third time, on the follow- 
ing day, when the right hon. Gentleman 
said the plans were not approved. In 
the circumstances of last Session it was 
quite impossible for any hon. Member 
after the 21st of July to make a substan- 
tive Motion on the subject; but, besides 
that, there was a very general under- 
standing that the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer meant what he said when he 
stated that the Government had not ap- 
proved the plans; and that the plans, as 
exhibited in the Library, met with uni- 
versal condemnation. [‘‘No,no!”] The 
hon. and learned Member for Richmond 
might say ‘‘ No, no;” but he was one of 
the judges, and he was, therefore, de- 
barred from giving an opinion upon 
the subject. In accordance with that 
answer, he, therefore, supposed, as the 
plans were not approved by the Govern- 
ment, they would be altered as regarded 
the elevations by the architect. On the 
22nd of February, he again addressed 
a Question to the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, inquiring whether the designs 
had been alteréd; and, if so, whether 
they would be placed in the Library for 
the consideration of the House? The 
right hon. Gentleman, in reply, said 
these designs were exhibited in the 
Library for several weeks last Session, 
but hon. Gentlemen who were critical in 
such matters could not be induced to 
express their opinions. After submitting 
them to that ordeal the Government did 
approve them, and he did not know that 
any good purpose would be answered in 
again exhibiting them. Much discussion 
had occurred on this matter in the public 
prints, and on the 9th of December an 
article appeared in Zhe Times in large 
type, which at first sight seemed to have 
been inspired by the Government, for 
The Times was a journal well informed 
on all these matters, and was known 
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occasionally at least to receive informa- 
tion from high quarters. The article in 
The Times began by stating that the 
amended designs noticed in that journal 
three months previously — those exhi- 
bited in the Library of the House—had 
given place to the finally settled designs, 
which, it was hoped, would soon be 
superseded by altogether new designs. 
He referred to this to show that there 
was a generally prevalent opinion that 
the designs which had been exhibited in 
the House had been substantially altered; 
and, indeed, the writer pointed out at 
length the differences between the two 
designs, and he understood that the 
‘‘ finally settled designs” had been ex- 
hibited at the Atheneum Club. He 
maintained that the Government ought 
to follow the rule of its predecessors, 
and submit their finally settled designs 
to the Members of that House. He 
asked the House to condemn the designs 
exhibited last year, and he did so be- 
cause he fully endorsed the opinion of 
The Times, which protested against this 
vast mass of buildings, because its outer 
form was not what we were ambitious 
enough to require for Courts of Justice, 
and what we did require was a building 
the fagade of which would proclaim as 
intelligibly as words could—‘‘ These are 
the Courts of Justice.” The designs 
had been attacked in letters signed by 
the names of Wyatt, Fergusson, Smirke, 
Cust, Bowyer, Pugin, Denison, and the 
hon. Member for Totnes, as well as by 
the journals devoted to architecture ; 
and they had been defended by Mr. 
Ruskin, an artistic will-o’-the-wisp, who 
would draw us into an artistic quagmire. 
Progress might be made with the foun- 
dations, but we ought not to be com- 
mitted to the elevations until satisfactory 
designs had been accepted. Better have 
delay than rush madly into an insane 
scheme and erect buildings which would 
not be satisfactory. The hon. Gentleman 
concluded by moving the Resolution of 
which he had given Notice. 

Mr. DENISON seconded the Motion. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“in the opinion of this House, the designs pre- 
pared by Mr. Street for the New Building of the 
Courts of Justice are unsatisfactory, and ought 
not to be executed,”—(Mr. Cavendish Bentinck,) 


—instead thereof. 
Mr. Cavendish Bentinck 


{COMMONS} 
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Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Mr. BERESFORD HOPE said, that 
his hon. Friend had for the purpose of 
his argument magnified the few varia- 
tions which had been made between last 
Session and the present day in Mr. 
Street’s designs, which had in reality re- 
mained substantially the same as they 
were at the time of their exhibition last 
year. He trusted, therefore, that the 
House would be content with having lis- 
tened to the statement of his hon. Friend, 
and would proceed with the erection of 
these Law Courts. In his (Mr. Beresford 
Hope’s) opinion the two portions of his 
hon. Friend’s speech were hardly con- 
sistent ; for he complained that the de- 
signs which were being carried out were 
not those exhibited in the Library, and 
then he asked them to condemn the Law 
Courts in progress as being based upon 
the designs which were so exhibited, and 
not upon those which were by his own 
showing of a different complexion. The 
truth was, the designs which were being 
carried out were, architecturally and sub- 
stantially, but with some improvements, 
those which were exhibited for a suffi- 
cient period in the Library of the House, 
without anyone having taken any op- 
portunity to comment upon them openly. 
Moreover, these improved designs, as 
elevations, plans, and details, had been 
published in the illustrated and the archi- 
tectural papers, so that all who were in- 
terested had the fullest means of knowing 
what they were. The article in The Times 
to which his hon. Friend referred did 
scant justice to the architect ; that article 
was a magnificent monument of big words 
piled together with reckless profusion ; 
it was simply based on the power of un- 
limited assertion ; but as a description of 
the building it was without value. The 
question between Mr. Street and the sec- 
tion of the public represented by his hon. 
Friend might be summed up in a few 
words. Mr. Street had the common 
sense to arrange his internal plans first, 
and then to accommodate his elevations 
to them. Asan example of the oppo- 
site course being followed, he might 
mention these Houses of Parliament 
which had been criticized severely, but, 
as he thought, unfairly, considering the 
date of their building and the difficulties 
of Sir Charles Barry, and mainly be- 
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cause the internal arrangements were 
sacrificed to the river frontage, grandiose 
as that undoubtedly was. The archi- 
tect of the Law Courts had, however, 
avoided that quicksand, and had taken 
extreme pains to ascertain all the wants 
and requirements of the Bench, the Bar, 
and the public in connection with the 18 
Courts of Law which he had to provide. 
In short, Mr. Street had arranged a most 
practical and convenient plan, which 
would meet the requirements of the 
Courts and of everybody connected with 
them, and having done that, he had pro- 
ceeded to cast it in an ornamental form, 
and to design the elevation which would 
be presented to the Strand. This design 
was composed of a well-balanced and 
dignified main pile, with an annexe for 
the judicial offices eastward. The crown- 
ing mass was the Central Hall—a vast 
apartment needful for the ends of ad- 
ministrative justice, fireproof by its 
stone groining, and amply lighted by 
wide window spaces. Stripped of tall 
talk and reduced to plain matter of fact, 
that was the sum total of the charge 
brought against the architect. He (Mr. 
Beresford Hope) therefore contended 
that the building was, upon the whole, 
a dignified, well-balanced, and regular 
ile; and if Mr. Street’s design were re- 
jected, what chance would there be of 
getting a better plan from a new archi- 
tect, especially as his employers would not 
change their views, and he must there- 
fore stick to their orders? There would 
be the same Courts to be provided for, 
the same officials resolute to have their 
independent claims recognized, the same 
Bar, the same attorneys, and the same 
— ; and, over all, the same Treasury, 
etermined only to spend the same sum. 
The displacement of Mr. Street could 
only be productive of additional delay, 
dissatisfaction, and expense. The new 
man would have the old site and the old 
funds to dispose of, and the old orders 
to comply with. His difficulties would 
be the same, and all that would be di- 
minished would be the patience of the 
public. Years hence this room would 
be occupied by his hon. Friend or by 
his heir with a Motion identical with 
the present one, and in the end we should 
have not a better, but probably a worse 
building than that designed by the emi- 
nent architect who, for the last two or 
three years, had devoted almost the 
whole of his attention to this subject. 


{Marcu 22, 1872} 
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Smr ROUNDELL PALMER said, he 
never felt so utterly perplexed and so 
unconscious of his own insignificance 
in point of taste, as when he was list- 
ening to discussions in that House, or 
reading controversies in the newspapers 
respecting the mysteries of architecture. 
One thing, however, was quite clear, 
and that was, that no architect would 
ever succeed in pleasing his brother 
architects ; nor would all the architects 
in the world ever succeed in pleasing 
amateur architects. After listening to 
this discussion and reading the news- 
paper articles on the subject, he would 
preface the few remarks he wished to 
make with a confession that he had no 
taste at all. For years a Palace of 
Justice had been wanted, and for want of 
it justice had been delayed, and all pos- 
sible kinds of inconvenience and expense 
had been incurred. Everybody agreed 
that although it was desirable to have a 
handsome building, yet that the main 
thing was to have the necessary accom- 
modation for the Judges and the suitors. 
The scheme had been maturing for 20 
years before it was adopted bythe House ; 
and when at last designs were sent in 
by eminent architects, it was estimated 
that the cost of carrying out any one of 
them would be three or four times as 
much as the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer had at his disposal for this purpose. 
There was, in point of fact, only a limited 
sum of money, which would not enable 
us to indulge in an unlimited display of 
what was termed taste. The majority 
of the judges appointed to report on the 
designs thought that, on the whole, 
those of Mr. Street and Mr. Barry were 
the best, and eventually the design of 
Mr. Street was selected. That gentle- 
man re-considered his plans many times, 
in order to meet the two exigencies of 
not spending too much money, and at 
the same time of erecting as handsome 
a building as he could with the requi- 
site accommodation. Again, confessing 
he had no taste whatever, he was bound 
to say it seemed to him that the principal 
part of this design by no means deserved 
the wholesale condemnation which had 
been passed upon it. Taking it alto- 
gether, it was a building which would 
answer its purpose; and he trusted that 
as the New Courts were required soon, 
the Government would proceed to erect 
them without further delay. 
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Mr. GREGORY, taking a utilitarian 
view of the question, pointed out that 
the country was now losing £40,000 
a-year, which was the amount of the 
interest on the money expended in the 
purchase of the site. He believed that 
the proposed building would be a con- 
venient and a dignified building, and 
one that would be an ornament to the 
metropolis. As to the access between 
the different Courts and the Central Hall, 
it was desirable that there should be 
access at both ends for the profession, 
without entering the part open to the 
public, and he wished for some informa- 
tion upon that point. 

Lorp ELCHO deemed it a thankless 
task to refer to any question of taste, 
after it had been so ‘‘sat upon” by the 
hon. and learned Gentleman opposite ; 
such matters were usually contested by 
partizans of the classical and the Gothic 
style ; whereas the question ought to 
be the suitability of a building for its 
purpose, and the wise expenditure of the 
public money. The noble Lord was 
proceeding to allude to the Natural His- 
tory Museum at South Kensington, when 
he was interrupted by a cry of ‘ Ques- 
tion!”—but he maintained that the 
Motion being Supply, he had a right to 
comment on any cognate matter. He 
complained that the designs for that 
Museum having been adjudicated upon 
by a competent Committee, the premi- 
ated design, on the death of its author, 
had been materially altered by another 
architect, the public having no opportu- 
nity of inspecting the amended plan. 
He intended at a future day to call atten- 
tion to the history of the designs for 
public buildings of late years. 

Mr. GOLDSMID said, he wished to 
accept circumstances as they were. Mr. 
Street ought to be fairly treated, and 
they ought not to go over the ground 
again and again. He had taken pains 
to ascertain whether the Bar and the 
solicitors were satisfied with the accom- 
modation given to them, and on the 
whole, he believed they were satisfied. 
He, therefore, hoped the House and the 
country would support the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer in allowing Mr. Street to 
proceed with the work. 

Lorp JOHN MANNERS thought 
that the Motion of the hon. Member for 
Whitehaven was out of place, consider- 
ing that it was generally understood that 
Mr. Street was the architect selected for 
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the work. He must protest against the 
impolicy of fettering architects whose 
designs had been accepted, and of sub- 
jecting them to a chronic uncertainty ag 
to the prosecution of their work. An 
unfortunate result of such procedure was 
presented in the new Foreign Office, 
Mr. Scott being compelled to build an 
Italian Palace. 

Mr. AYRTON said, that as the plans 
for the New Courts of Justice had come 
into the Office of Works, he would an- 
swer the Question which the hon. Mem- 
ber for Whitehaven had put upon the 
Paper ; but he must say that as the hon. 
Member objected to the entire plan and 
design, the Motion before the House 
was really four years too late, because 
it was four years since Mr. Street was 
selected by the late Government as the 
architect for the new Law Courts. The 
Government then, in effect, determined 
that the building should be erected in 
accordance with Mr. Street’s known 
style; and if there were any objections 
to that, the proper course would have 
been to have brought the subject for- 
ward then, and to have addressed the 
Crown to cancel Mr. Street’s appoint- 
ment. His hon. Friend had, however, 
allowed these proceedings to go on for 
four years without challenging them. 
Since the exhibition of Mr. Street’s de- 
signs last Session he had made some 
alterations in the design for the south 
front of the building; but these al- 
terations were purely architectural in 
their character, and the general nature 
of the south front, in its leading fea- 
tures, remained as it was before. The 
Treasury had now approved of the re- 
vised designs, and it rested with Mr. 
Street to go on with his working draw- 
ings for the construction of the building. 
As soon as they were ready, which would 
be in two or three months’ time, the 
construction of the building would be 
commenced. With regard to the Ques- 
tion of the hon. Member for East Sussex, 
no doubt it was important that there 
should be continuous communication in 
the corridors all round the Central Hall, 
and if it appeared that such an arrange- 
ment was not carried out, a further re- 
vision of the designs would be necessary ; 
but it was useless to discuss such a matter 
of detail, until the enlarged plans had 
been prepared. With regard to the Na- 
tural History Museum, that stood in 
much the same position as the Courts 
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of Justice. The late Government ap- 
pointed Mr. Waterhouse, who also had 
a style of his own, and everyone must 
have known at the time he was ap- 
pointed that he would carry out in the 
end a building conformable to the dic- 
tates of his own genius; and that, in 
effect, was what had been done. There 
was no national style to which every one 
was expected to conform. The style 
was therefore determined by the selec- 
tion of an architect who was distin- 
guished for his pre-eminence in some 
particular style. 

Lorp ELCHO observed that the right 
hon. Gentleman had not stated whether 
he intended to exhibit the designs. 

Mr. AYRTON said, he saw no useful 
end which it would serve to exhibit 
them. 

Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK said, 
he would withdraw his Amendment. 


Amendment and Original Motion, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair,” by leave, withdrawn. 


Committee deferred till Monday next. 


LAW OF RATING (IRELAND). 
COMMITTEE. 


Mr. W. ORMSBY GORE moved, 
that the Select Committee on this sub- 
ject do consist of 17 Members, with a 
view to add to the Committee Mr. Agar- 
Ellis, in the room of Mr. W. H. Gregory, 
late Member for Galway, now Governor 
of Ceylon. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘“‘ That the Select Committee on the Law 
of Rating (Ireland) do consist of Seven- 
teen Members.”—( Mr. William Ormsby 
Gore.) 


THe Marquess or HARTINGTON 
protested against the Motion, as calcu- 
lated to bring the institution of Com- 
mittees of that House into disrepute. 
The Committee in question had already 
collected all the evidence it intended to 
take, and had now only to agree to its 
Report. 


Question put. 

The House divided : — Ayes 7; Noes 
29: Majority 22. 

Lorpv CLAUD HAMILTON said, 
that after that extraordinary proceeding, 
he should decline to serve any more on 
the Committee. 


{Maron 25, 1872} 
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SALMON FISHERIES (NO. 2) BILL. 


Select Committee on the Salmon Fisheries 
(No. 2) Bill nominated :—Mr. Assueton, Mr. 
ALEXANDER Brown, Mr. Dittwrn, Mr. Dopps, 
Sir Puiu Eeerton, Mr. Ficers, Mr. Nichotson 
Hopeson, Sir Harcourt Jounstone, Mr. Lrppett, 
Mr. Wiiuiam Lowruer, Earl Percy, Mr. Wiu- 
LiaM Epwarp Price, Mr. Stevenson, Colonel 
Torrens, and Mr. WinrersotHaM :—Five to be 
the quorum.—(Mr. Leeman.) 


DEFAMATION OF PRIVATE CHARACTER BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Rarxzs, Bill for the better 
protection of Private Character against Defama- 
tion, ordered to be brought in by Mr. Rarxgs, 
Mr. Cross, and Mr, Denman. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 99.] 


MUNICIPAL FRANCHISE (IRELAND ) BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Burt, Bill to assimilate the 
Law regulating the Municipal Franchise in Ire- 
land to those regulating it in England and Scot- 
land, ordered to be brought in by Mr. Burr and 
Mr. Patrick Smyrn. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 100.] 


MUNICIPAL PRIVILEGES (IRELAND) BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Burr, Bill to extend to 
Municipal Corporations in Ireland certain privi- 
leges now exercised and enjoyed by Municipal 
Corporations in England and Scotland, ordered 
to be brought in by Mr. Burr and Mr. Parricx 
Suyrn. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 101.] 


House adjourned at One o’clock, 
till Monday next. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Monday, 25th March, 1872. 


MINUTES.]—Puntic Brrts—Royal Assent— 
Consolidated Fund (£5,411,099 3s. 3d.) [85 
Vict. c. 1}; Poor Law Loans [35 Vict, c. 2). 


Their Lordships met;—and having 
gone through the Business on the Paper, 
without debate— 


House adjourned at a quarter past Four 
o’clock, to Tuesday the 9th of 

April next, at a quarter 

before Five o’clock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, 25th March, 1872. 


MINUTES.]—Surrry—considered in Committee 
—Resolutions [March 21] reported. 

Ways anp Mrans—considered in Committee. 

Pustic Buus — Ordered — First Reading — 
Marine Mutiny*; Land Rights and Deeds 
(Scotland)* [103]; Municipal Corporations 
(Wards)* [102]. 

Committee—Parliamentary and Municipal Elec- 
tions [21], and Corrupt Practices [22]—R.P. 
Commitice—Report—Oyster and Mussel Fisheries 

Supplemental * [76]. 
Third Reading—Bank of Ireland Charter Amend- 
ment * [88], and passed. 


TURNPIKE ROADS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. MILLER asked the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, with 
reference to the promised measure for 
the management and maintenance of 
Turnpike Roads and the abolition of 
Tolls in England, Whether it is intended 
that the provisions of that measure should 
extend to Scotland, and, if not, whether 
he will embrace Scotland in a separate 
measure ? 

Mr. BRUCE, in reply, said, that 
whenever a measure for the management 
and maintenance of turnpike roads and 
the abolition of tolls was introduced for 
England, a similar measure would be 
applied to Scotland. But the answer of 
the Lord Advocate the other day as to 
the Scotch Bill applied to both measures. 
Both were required ; but in the present 
state of Public Business it was not pos- 
sible to state when they could be intro- 
duced. 


ECCLESIASTICAL COMMISSION—THE 
REDUNDANT LIST.—QUESTION. 


CotonEL BERESFORD asked Mr. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Whether 
the official Establishment of the Ecclesi- 
astical Commission has been reorganized, 
and brought under the operation of the 
Treasury Minute of December 8th, 1869, 
and the Order in Council of June 4th, 
1870; and, if so, what remedy it is 
intended to apply to the cases of those 
clerks who have in consequence thereof 
been placed on what is termed the ‘‘ Re- 
dundant List ?” 

THe CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, the office of the Ecclesias- 
tical Commission is in a state of reor- 
ganization. Iam not able to say how 


Army Re-organization— {COMMONS} 
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far that reorganization has gone, nor 
whether any ye cme is inflicted upon 
clerks who are placed on the Redundant 
List. The truth is, that the office is not, 
properly speaking a Government office, 
and for the information he requires, I 
must refer the hon. Gentleman to my 
right hon. Friend the junior Member 
for the University of Oxford (Mr. 
Mowbray). 


METROPOLIS—THE WELLINGTON 
MONUMENT.—QUESTION. 


Mr. GOLDSMID asked Mr. Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, Whether he 
can state to the House what progress 
has been made with the Wellington 
Monument, and especially with the 
sculptural as distinguished from the 
architectural portion of it ; and, whether 
there is reasonable ground for believing 
that it will be completed within the con- 
tract time ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, the Wellington Monument 
has passed out of my hands. A con- 
tract has been made with Mr. Collman 
for the completion of the Monument, 
and he has employed Mr. Stevens, the 
gentleman who designed and has hitherto 
executed the work. The arrangement 
is, that £250 shall be paid monthly on 
the certificate of two gentlemen, Mr. 
Fergusson and Captain Galton. Several 
payments have been made under this 
arrangement; but at the present moment 
Mr. Stevens is ill, and the work is con- 
sequently impeded, but it has been going 
on, and, I am told, satisfactorily. As to 
the latter part of the Question, the pro- 
gress made is rather architectural than 
sculptural. If Mr. Stevens’s health is 
good, I have every reason to believe that 
the Monument will be completed within 
the contract time. 


ARMY RE-ORGANIZATION~—MILITIA 
ADJUTANTS.—QUESTIONS. 


Mr. RAIKES asked the Secretary of 
State for War, What course will be fol- 
lowed with regard to the appointment of 
the two Adjutants in a case where seve- 
ral Militia Regiments are brought toge- 
ther to the same Depdt Centre in order 
to form two Militia Battalions ; what 
course will be taken with regard to the 
Adjutants of such Regiments who are 
not appointed to the new Battalions; 
and what course will be taken with 
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regard to the permanent Staff of the 
Militia in such Regiments as their en- 
gagement for five years falls in; and, 
if they are to serve no longer what 
compensation will be given them ? 

Mr. CARDWELL said, in reply, that 
under the new arrangement some regi- 
ments would be consolidated, and in 
other instances new regiments would be 
created. The intention was to employ 
the present adjutants, wherever their 
services could be made available, and 
so long as they discharged their duties 
efficiently. With regard to the adju- 
tants not appointed to the new battalions 
the fair course would be to arrange for 
their retirement. As to the permanent 
Staff of the Militia, it was the intention 
to employ it in the same way, as far as 
could be done; and were it was not pos- 
sible to employ the permanent Staff, 


‘gratuities would be given. 


CotonEL WILSON-PATTEN asked, 
Whether in the case of Adjutants who 
retired, they would retire upon the pen- 
sions now allotted, or upon some other 
scale ? 

Mr. CARDWELL said, that no new 
scale had been fixed, and he hoped that 
no retirements would be necessary, and 
that arrangements would be made to 
employ all the adjutants. 


GERMANY AND ITALY—ALLEGED 
TREATY.—QUESTION. 


Mr. OTWAY asked the First Lord of 
the Treasury, Whether Her Majesty’s 
Government is in possession of any 
information concerning a recent Treaty 
between the Empire of Germany and the 
Kingdom of Italy; and, whether there 
is any objection, in case such information 
has been received, to make it known to 
Parliament ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Her Majesty’s 
Government, Sir, are not in possession 
of any information whatever respecting 
the existence of a Treaty between the 
Empire of Germany and the Kingdom 
of Italy. It is not necessary, therefore, 
to reply to the second part of the Ques- 
tion. 


CHINA—PORT OF KIUNGCHOW. 
QUESTION. 
Mr. WHITE asked the Under Secre- 


tary of State for Foreign Affairs, Whe- 
ther the Port of Kiungchow in the 


Island of Hainan (access to which was 
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stipulated for by the Treaty of Tientsin) 
will as reported be opened this Spring to 
Foreign trade ? 

Viscount ENFIELD: Sir, the most 
trustworthy information I can give to 
the hon. Gentleman will be found in an 
extract from a despatch dated Pekin, 
December 31, in which Mr. Wade 
says— 

‘*An American merchant being ready to run 
steamers between Kiungchow and Hongkong, I 
have, at the request of Mr. Low, joined him and 
the rest of my colleagues in an application to the 
Prince of Kung to open the port. Should His 
Imperial Highness consent, I shall send a compe- 
tent interpreter to act as Vice Consul under the 
authority of the Consul at Canton.” 


CRIMINAL LAW—CASE OF MR. JOHN 
GOODERED AND THE POLICE. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. YORKE asked the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, Whe- 
ther his attention has been called to the 
case of Mr. John Goodered, cigar mer- 
chant, of 2, Rupert Street, Haymarket, 
whose house, as appears in ‘‘ The Times” 
report of March 22nd, was searched by 
the police on Friday morning last, under 
a warrant from Mr. Knox; whether 
there is any reason to doubt the sub- 
stantial accuracy of the newspaper re- 
port ; and, if not, whether, in the opinion 
of the Right honourable gentleman, 
the police were justified in forcibly 
entering the bed room of Mr. Goodered’s 
wife, she being very ill in bed at the 
time, and also in causing a female 
searcher to search for brandy in the 
pocket of the wife of a clergyman, who 
was with the sick person at the time; 
and, whether he can explain to the 
House on what principle Mr. Knox 
arrived at his decision on the case, which, 
as reported, was to confiscate the brandy 
found in the pocket of the lady, while 
he restored to Mr. Goodered a bottle of 
champagne, which was found at the 
same time standing on the dressing-table 
in the room ? 

Mr. BRUCE said, in reply, that Mr. 
Goodered formerly kept a refreshment 
house ; but, in consequence of frequent 
prosecutions by the police, he ceased to 
possess a licence, while he continued to 
sell liquor. The report of the case in 
the newspaper referred to was in some 
respects correct, and in others incorrect ; 
but, as the Question of the hon. Gentle- 
man related to the position of the magis- 
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trate as well as that of Mr. Goodered, 
and the magistrate had supplied him 
(Mr. Bruce) with a very full report of 
the case, perhaps in justice to both, he 
would be excused for reading it. [‘‘ No, 
no!”] The matter was interesting, as 
bearing on some Bills then before the 
House. As the reading of the report 
would take some time, he might say that 
Mr. Knox informed him that the search 
warrant was not given by him, but by 
Mr. Newton. The police entered the 
premises on the 15th instant, and the 
case was heard on the 16th, and ad- 
journed for further evidence. Mr. Knox 
said that in many respects the news- 
paper report was very imperfect, inas- 
much as it omitted to state several ma- 
terial facts. First, that when the police 
entered the house they found nine men 
and women drinking, some of whom 
were drunk. In one of the glasses on 
the table there was what appeared to be 
brandy-and-water. The second omis- 
sion was, that Mr. Goodered put some- 
thing into his pocket which looked like 
a bottle, and proceeded with it into a 
room, which afterwards turned out to 
be the room occupied by his wife, 
who, it was said, was ill in bed. The 
third omission was, that the same in- 
spector had been met three weeks be- 
fore with the same excuse, and he at 
that time retired. On this night, be- 
lieving that he was imposed upon by 
Mr. Goodered, he asked for a medical 
certificate, and, failing to obtain this he 
expressed his determination to send for 
the female searcher. Upon this, Mr. 
Goodered invited him to enter the room, 
but he declined to do so until the woman 
came. With respect to the clergyman’s 
wife, upon whose person the spirits had 
been found, she was, it was said, a con- 
stant visitor with her husband both at 
this house and other houses of a similar 
character, and had assisted in the con- 
cealment of these liquors. Neither she 
nor any other person came forward to 
give evidence; and although the case 
was postponed for a week, no evidence 
was even then offered to invalidate the 
statement of the police. Under these 
circumstances Mr. Knox thought the case 
was made out; but inasmuch as it was 
possible that the woman was ill, and the 
champagne not intended to be concealed, 
while the brandy was concealed, he for- 
feited the brandy and not the cham- 


pagne. 
Mr. Bruce 


{COMMONS} 
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Mr. OSBORNE: I rise to Order. I 
am sorry to interrupt the interesting re- 
cital of my right hon. Friend ; but may 
I ask, is all this in Order—I mean the 
reading of these enormous documents ? 

Mr. SPEAKER replied that it might 
be questioned whether the Question was 
in Order ; but it having been put to the 
Minister, he could not answer it without 
entering into details. 

Mr. OSBORNE: Was the Question in 
Order, Sir ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: In answer to the 
hon. Member, I am bound to state that 
the House of Commons, in these in- 
quiries, condescends to very minute par- 
ticulars. 


ARMY RE-ORGANIZATION—STAFF SER- 
GEANTS OF MILITIA.—QUESTION. 


CotonEL CORBETT asked the Secre- 
tary of State for War, Whether after 
the establishment of the Depot Centres 
the Commanding Officers of Militia Re- 
giments will continue to have the power 
of re-enrolling the existing Staff Ser- 
geants at their own discretion, or whe- 
ther it will be compulsory on them to fill 
up all vacancies as they occur with Ser- 
geants from the Line Regiments having 
their Head Quarters at the Depot Centre? 

Mr. CARDWELL said, in reply, that 
it was intended as long as the Staff ser- 
geants discharged efficiently the duties 
imposed on them under the new arrange- 
ment to give them every advantage which 
they now possessed. When the present 
men no longer continued to hold their 
posts, then the arrangement would be 
that the permanent Staff of a Militia 
regiment was to be taken from the Line 
battalions belonging to its depot. They 
would have the same advantages with 
regard to enrolment as they had before. 


ASSASSINATION OF THE GOVERNOR 
GENERAL OF INDIA—PENSION TO 
LADY MAYO.—QUESTION. 


Lorp RONALD GOWER asked Mr. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Whether 
there is any probability of the pension 
granted by Government to Lady Mayo 
and her children out of the Indian Re- 
venue being increased out of the Impe- 
rial Exchequer ? 

Tur CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUEER: Sir, this Question was put on 
the Paper by the noble Lord on Friday 
last, but did not come under my notice 
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until Saturday. It involves not only a 
question of the expenditure of money, 
but of principle, and I should not feel 
myself justified in answering it accord- 
ing to my own opinion without consult- 
ing with my Colleagues, which, in the 
short period I have named, I had have no 
opportunity of doing. Perhaps, there- 
fore, the noble Lord will be good enough 
to repeat his Question on some future 
occasion. 

Lorp RONALD GOWER said, he 
would do so after Easter. 


NAVY—LIFEBOATS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. BAILLIE COCHRANE asked 
the First Lord of the Admiralty, Whe- 
ther all the ships in commission are 
supplied with life-boats; and, if not, 
whether he will lay upon the Table a 
Return of those ships which are not so 
provided ? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: In reply, 
Sir, to the hon. Member, I have to state 
that the subject of the supply of life- 
boats to vessels in Her Majesty’s service 
is one to which considerable attention 
has been given of late years by the 
Admiralty. In the years 1865 and 1866, 
after most careful consideration as to the 
best designs, 40 life-boats were built and 
were supplied to various vessels in sub- 
stitution for the ordinary boats then in 
use, with the intention, apparently, of 
introducing them generally into the ser- 
vice. In 1868, in consequence of the 
objections raised by numerous officers to 
the effect that the weight and unhandi- 
ness of these boats, as compared with 
the ordinary boats of the same size, 
made them too cumbersome for the 
general service of vessels, and their un- 
willingness to take boats suitable only 
to special circumstances, it was decided 
by the Board of Admiralty—at that time 
presided over by my right hon. Friend 
the Member for Tyrone (Mr. Corry)— 
not to make the supply of life-boats 
compulsory, but to issue them only 
when applied for by commanding offi- 
cers, and such has been the rule since 
followed. I may anticipate the Question 
of the hon. Member for Woodstock (Mr. 
Barnett), by saying that the Ariadne was 
not supplied with a life-boat, no applica- 
tion having been received for one from 
her commanding officer. 


{Manon 25, 1872} 
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INTERNATIONAL CONVENTION OF 1864. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. GRIEVE asked Mr. Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, If he will be good 
enough to inform the House, whether he 
will accede to the request of the Sugar 
Refiners of London, Greenock, Liver- 
pool, Bristol, Plymouth, and Manches- 
ter, and invite the Governments of 
France, Holland, and Belgium to a 
Conference, in order to a revision of the 
International Convention of 1864, these 
Governments having signified their will- 
ingness to meet, if asked by Great 
Britain ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tHe EXCHE- 
QUER: The Question, Sir, assumes that 
the Governments mentioned have signi- 
fied their willingness to meet. That is 
obviously a point of great importance 
in connection with the subject, and until 
it is cleared up one way or another, it 
would not, I think, be advisable that I 
should answer the Question. 


NAVY.—THE “ ARIADNE ”—CLIFFORD’S 
SAFETY FALLS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. BOUVERIE asked the First 
Lord of the Admiralty, Whether the 
‘‘ Ariadne ’”’ was provided with Clifford’s 
safety falls for her quarter boats; and, 
whether these are supplied generally 
to Her Majesty’s ships on service? He 
would beg to read the following state- 
ment :— 


“ On the morning of the 8th, the ship rolling 
very heavily, a man fell off the main topgallant 
yard, striking the topsail yard, and then over- 
board. We shortened sail, and lowered a boat, 
with 11 men and two officers in her. On ac- 
count of the heavy sea she was nearly swamped 
under the stern, and the coxswain broke his right 
arm. They did not wait, but Jukes (sub-lieu- 
tenant) steered the boat. The boat was lowered 
about half-past 7, and at 9 we had drifted so far 
to leeward, she was out of sight. We then got 
up steam, and furled sails. About 10°30 we were 
close to her, to windward, and she was apparently 
all right ; just then, however, a heavy sea struck 
the quarter, instantly swamping her. The next 
sea turned her right over, throwing everybody 
out of her, but most of the men got hold of her, 
bottom up, and the sea washing clean over them. 


We drifted down to within a couple of hundred 


yards of her, and then manned the second boat ; 
in lowering her the after fall jammed, and in an 
instant the bow swung in against the ship’s side 
and stove her in, throwing men and officers into 
the water. We managed to land them all in ex- 
cept one, who was crushed between the boat and 
the ship. Then there was a most awful sight. 
All the first boat’s crew that were afloat had got 
separated, and were hanging on to oars. and grat- 
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ings, &c., except three who stuck to the boat. 
We had no other boat to lower, and I doubt if 
any would have lived in the sea that now got up. 
Out of the 11 men and two officers we only 
saved four men.” 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: Sir, in 
reply to my right hon. Friend, I have to 
state that the Ariadne was not supplied 
with Clifford’s apparatus for lowering 
boats at sea. I am informed that there 
is a considerable difference of opinion 
among naval officers as to the compara- 
tive value of Clifford’s apparatus and 
that known as Kynaston’s invention for 
lowering boats at sea. The majority of 
naval officers are, I believe, not in favour 
of Clifford’s apparatus, and the distin- 
guished officers at the Admiralty whom 
I have consulted on this subject are 
averse to its use. The present orders 
of the Admiralty are, that all vessels 
are to be fitted with Kynaston’s appa- 
ratus, unless special application is made 
by the commanding officer, in which case 
Clifford’s apparatus is to be fitted. 

Mr. BOUVERIE: But was the 
Ariadne supplied with Kynaston’s ap- 
paratus ? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: On that 
point I am not informed. 


Thanksgiving Day — 


PARLIAMENT.—ORDER OF BUSINESS, 
QUESTIONS. 


Sr HENRY HOARE asked the 
First Lord of the Treasury, Whether, 
taking into account that the Parks Bill 
has created so much excitement out-of- 
doors, and that the right hon. Gentle- 
man is at present unable to receive an 
important deputation on the subject, he 
will not postpone the further considera- 
tion of the Bill to some day later than 
Thursday week ? 

Mr. SCOURFIELD asked, Whether 
the right hon. Gentleman could give the 
House any information as to the pro- 
bable Order of Business after the Recess? 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, that he was 
not insensible to the excitement in re- 
gard to the Parks Bill, nor to the neces- 
sity of his receiving important deputa- 
tions; but he saw in these no reason 
for any further postponing the progress 
of the measure. He would now state, 
as far as he was at present capable of 

judging, what would be the course of 
‘ Business on the meeting of the House 
after the Easter holidays.. Assuming 
that the Resolution to be proposed to- 
night in the Committee of Ways and 
Mr. Bouverie 


{COMMONS} 
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Means by his right hon. Friend the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer should be 
adopted, the next Business would be 
the consideration of the remainder of 
the 1st Clause of the Ballot Bill, and 
then the second reading of the Court of 
Chancery (Funds) Bill. He would fix 
the Report of the Resolution proposed 
in Committee of Ways and Means for 
Thursday, the 4th of April, when the 
House met after the holidays. Under 
these circumstances, there would be no 
use in having a Morning Sitting to- 
morrow. After the Report of the Reso- 
lution proposed in Committee of Ways 
and Means, the Parks Bill, the Public 
Health Bill, and the Civil Service Esti- 
mates would be taken on April 4, and 
the Civil Service Estimates would also 
be proceeded with on the next day, 
Friday, the 5th of April. 


Question. 


PARLIAMENT.—THE EASTER VACATION, 
MOTION FOR ADJOURNMENT. 


Mr. GLADSTONE moved, That the 
House at its rising to-morrow, do adjourn 
till Thursday, the 4th of April. 


THANKSGIVING DAY—ARTIZANS IN THE 
WOOLWICH ARSENAL.—QUESTION. 


Sir JAMES ELPHINSTONE asked, 
Whether it is true that a letter was 
written to Mr. Baxter Langley, by the 
direction of the Secretary of State for 
War, stating that the workmen em- 
ployed in the Royal Arsenal at Wool- 
wich—the constituents of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Prime Minister—would 
be allowed a holiday on the Day of 
Thanksgiving for the recovery of the 
health of the Prince of Wales, while at 
the same time an applicaticu made by 
the Captain Superintendent of Ports- 
mouth Dockyard for a similar favour to 
be granted to the workmen employed 
there was refused on the ground of 
expense ? 

Mr. CARDWELL replied that it 
was true that a letter, such as the hon. 
and gallant Member referred to, was 
written to Mr. Baxter Langley; but it 
was not correct that any pressure had 
been exercised in urging the request 
by that gentleman, or anyone else, upon 
him (Mr. Cardwell) in regard to the 
matter. The reason why the order for 
a holiday was issued, was because the 
Government were of opinion that the 
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artizans in the service of the Crown 
within the metropolitan district should 
have an cs at re of sharing in the 
general thanksgiving. 


ROYAL PARKS AND GARDENS BILL. 
OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr. MONK desired to express his 
opinion that the request of the hon. 
Member for Chelsea, that the Parks Bill 
might not be brought on immediately 
after the re-assembling of the House, 
was most reasonable, , Holi a great 
number of the Members would not have 
returned by the date fixed for the ter- 
mination of the adjournment. He re- 
gretted to observe on the part of Her 
Majesty’s Government a growing spirit 
of opposition to the wishes of many of 
their supporters. He thought that that 
policy up to the present time had not 
been a very successful one. Recent elec- 
tions throughout the country had shown 
that the Government had lost consider- 
ably since the last General Election, and 
unless Her Majesty’s Government turned 
their attention to the more important 
measures of the Session, instead of press- 
ing forward this obnoxious measure, 
he was afraid that not even the Ballot 
Bill would save them from the dis- 
agreeable necessity of crossing to the 
other side of the House. He did hope 
that the Prime Minister would give way 
in this particular, because the interest 
taken by the public in the Parks Bill was 
as deep as it was general ; and much dis- 
content would be felt if it were brought 
on when there was not a proper number 
of Members present to discuss it in 
Committee. 

Mr. GOLDSMID hoped that the right 
hon. Gentleman would not give way in 
answer to the appeal just made to him. 
It was surely a most absurd argument to 
say that Business should be postponed 
by hon. Members who wished to attend 
to the interests of the House, because of 
absence of other hon. Members who 
chose to stay away on the re-assembling 
of Parliament. 

Mr. CORRANCE wished to know, 
Whether it is proposed to proceed with 
the Parks Bill, which stands for Thurs- 
day, 4th April? 

Sm CHARLES ADDERLEY under- 
stood that the Public Health Bill was to 
be placed after the Parks Bill on the 4th 
of April, and he thought that, consider- 
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ing the importance of the Public Health 
Bill, it was hardly treated with proper 
respect by such an arrangement. 

Mr. GLADSTONE replied that there 
would be no objection to place the Pub- 
lic Health Bill before the Parks Bill. 
As to some of the questions raised by 
the hon. Member for Gloucester (Mr. 
Monk) they were such that he hardly 
knew how he could enter upon their dis- 
cussion. He should, therefore, confine 
himself to the limited matter out of 
which his hon. Friend’s observations 
= The Government had no wish to 

orce the Parks Bill against the wishes 
of the House; but the great point was, 
what was the wish of the House? He 
thought it was that the Bill should be 
pushed forward, and that it would con- 
duce to the public convenience that it 
should go forward. It had already been 
protracted in Committee to an inconve- 
nient degree. When the Amendments 
had been disposed of, it was proposed to 
reprint the Bill, so that the House and 
the public would both have an opportu- 
nity of considering how it stood. Under 
these circumstances it was very desirable 
that they should go forward with it on 
Thursday, April 4. He had already told 
his hon. Friend the Member for Chelsea 
(Sir Henry Hoare) that he should have 
been better pleased to answer his Ques- 
tion to-morrow, and his hon. Friend re- 
plied that he did not intend to be pre- 
sent to-morrow. 


UNIVERSITY TESTS (DUBLIN) BILL, 


OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr. MAGUIRE said, he desired to 
make an appeal to the hon. Member for 
Brighton (Mr. Fawcett). That hon. 
Member had a Bill on the Paper for to- 
morrow evening—the University Tests 
(Dublin) Bill—and a large number of 
Irish Members, some being engaged as 
grand jurors, would be absent. He, 
therefore, asked the hon. Member, as a 
matter of fairness, not to proceed with 
the Bill to-morrow. He asked his hon. 
Friend, as a matter of fair play and 
courtesy, to postpone the Bill till after 
Easter. Ifhe did not agree to do so, he 
must say his hon. Friend would not be 
acting in his usual spirit of fairness. 

Mr. FAWCETT said, as his hon. 
Friend had requested him on the ground 
of fair play not to proceed with the 
Dublin University Tests Bill to-morrow, 
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he would only say in reply that had the 
measure been treated on Wednesday last 
with fair play, nothing would have in- 
duced him to put any Irish or any other 
Member of the House to unnecessary 
inconvenience in pressing forward the 
next stage of the Bill. But he believed 
he might with confidence appeal to the 
Chair, whether, when an hon. Member 


introduced a Bill which had been pre- | 


viously discussed in the House, and 
when it had been fixed first for a Wed- 
nesday—when, in order to give every 
one the fullest opportunity of discussing 
it he confined his own remarks within 
the narrowest possible compass, and en- 
treated Members of great influence and 
position to forego speaking, in order to 


give the opponents of the Bill the fullest | 


opportunity of discussing it—whether, 
under such circumstances, the course 
adopted on Wednesday last was not 
almost without precedent. Had the 
usual course been adopted, and the 
second reading been taken on Wednes- 
day last, he should immediately have 
gone to the opponents of the measure, 
and consulted their convenience as to 
the next stage, leaving them to fix a 
day for going into Committee within 
any reasonable limits. The Bill now 
stood as the first Order of the Day for 
to-morrow, and he believed he should 
be consulting the wishes of the great 
majority of the House if he simply said 
that he should do all in his power to 
bring on the Bill to-morrow; indeed, on 
looking through the Orders he found he 
should not have the slightest chance of 
proceeding with the measure, if he did 
not avail himself of the position he had 
gained, The only consideration that 
would induce him to forego that arrange- 
ment would be an intimation that it 
would meet the convenience of the Go- 
vernment to give him a Government 
night. 


Motion agreed to. 


House, at its rising to-morrow, to ad- 
journ till Zhwrsday, 4th of April. 


WAYS AND MEANS—FINANCIAL 
STATEMENT.—COMMITTEE. 


Ways and Means considered in Com- 
mittee. 


(In the Committee.) 

Tar CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER: Mr. Dodson—Sir, the first sub- 
ject which it will be my duty to bring 


Mr. Faweett 
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under the consideration of the Com- 
mittee is the comparison of the Estimate 
for the expenditure of the expiring finan- 
cial year with the actual result; but, 
before I do so, there are one or two 
observations that, I think, it may be 
profitable to make to the Committee, 
with regard to the principles on which I 
propose to institute that comparison. The 
ordinary course which I have hitherto 
adopted has been to compare the Budget 
Estimate of expenditure with the actual 
result. On the present occasion, I can- 
not tell the Committee exactly to a pound 
the result, because there is one week of 
the financial year which has not yet 
expired; but I can give the expenditure 
with an accuracy which I am persuaded 
will be perfectly sufficient for all prac- 
tical purposes. I imagine, moreover, 
that I can introduce some improvement 
into the Estimate with which that actual 
expenditure is to be compared. It is 
obvious that, when you compare two 
things together, the best way is to com- 
pare the whole of one thing with the 
whole of the other, not a part of one 
thing with a part of another, or a part 
with the whole of another. The plan I 
have hitherto gone upon is to compare 
the expenditure as estimated in the 
Financial Statement of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer with the actual expendi- 
ture. That would be quite right if the 
expenditure, as estimated in the Finan- 
cial Statement of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer were the whole expenditure 
of the year. But that is not the case; 
and I wish to draw the attention of the 
Committee to the fact, in order that 
they may see the object I have in view. 
The expenditure of the financial year 
may be divided into four epochs or por- 
tions. The first is, the Financial State- 
ment of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
when he announces what appears to him, 
as far as he can judge at the time, to 
be the amount of the expenditure for 
the coming financial year. The second 
epoch is the introduction, which almost 
invariably occurs, of Supplementary Es- 
timates during that time. The third is, 
the embodiment in the Appropriation 
Act of the expenditure agreed to by the 
House in Committee of Supply, together 
with that agreed to in those Supple- 
mentary Estimates, and those are the 
grants authorized in the Appropriation 
Act. The fourth is, when in the suc- 
ceeding Session, before the Chancellor 
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of the Exchequer makes his Financial 
Statement, there is generally introduced 
another set of Supplementary Estimates, 
which also authorize further expenditure 
in the year; so that, to compare the ex- 

enditure of the year with the Financial 

tatement of the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer is to compare a whole with a part 
only, because there is more expenditure 
authorized than that which the statement 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer esti- 
mated I think, therefore, it would be 
preferable to compare the whole expen- 
diture for the year, not primarily or 
mainly with the Estimates of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer in making his 
Financial Statement, but rather with the 
whole of the grants made, either by the 
Appropriation Act or by subsequent 
Supplementary Estimates for the whole 
year, and the whole of the Estimates 
will then be compared with the whole of 
the expenditure. That is a course which 
I think must commend itself; and, if 
not most agreeable to the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, is at least the fairest to 
the House, as giving the fullest and 
most ample explanation, and preventing 
tricks being played by the grants of one 
period being dextrously substituted for 
the grants of another. But then the plan 
is liable to this objection—it assumes and 
is based on the assumption of the per- 
manence of Supplementary Estimates, to 
which my hon. Friend the Member for 
Brighton (Mr. White) objects. Of course, 
if there were no Supplementary Esti- 
mates the observations I am making to 
the Committee would have no place, be- 
cause there would be only two epochs in 
the expenditure of the year—the one, 
the proposal of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer ; the other, the adoption by 
the House of so much of that proposal 
as they thought good in the Appropria- 
tion Act. But what I wish to submit to 
the Committee is, that we must, how- 
ever unwillingly, have recourse, under 
the new state of things, to Supple- 
mentary Estimates as a necessary part 
of our finance. I heartily wish it was 
not so; but I believe I can show the 
Committee that it is impossible it should 
be otherwise. In the old system of 


finance that existed before the passing 
of the Exchequer and Audit Act in 1866, 
and the changes that followed upon it, 
the Estimates were comparatively loose. 
In the first place, they dealt not with 
the gross, but with the net expenditure. 
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Departments were allowed to deduct 
whatever they received back from their 
Estimates in gross, and only asked Par- 
liament for the difference ; and the Trea- 
sury, having no means of investigating 
or testing the amount of the wants of De- 
partments, were obliged to take a good 
deal on trust ; and the consequence was, 
the Estimates were comparatively loose. 
The Exchequer and Audit Act, however, 
made a very important change and im- 
provement in that state of things, and 
the course now is, that all the money 
voted—the whole expenditure—is sub- 
ject to an Appropriation Audit; and the 
House has not only primarily the merit 
of securing that the money is devoted to 
the purposes Parliament intended, but 
it has a secondary and not inferior merit, 
which is, that it enables the Treasury to 
scrutinize the expenditure of the Depart- 
ments, to see where itis too large, and to 
adjust the Estimate next year to reason- 
able requirements. The consequence is, 
that the Estimates are made much closer 
than they were before, and there is less 
room forthe correction of error. Of course, 
if the Estimates are made ioosely, there 
is room for meeting unforeseen expenses ; 
but if they are made slackly, there is 
not the same amount of play or room in 
the working of the system. The result 
therefore is, that the greater perfection 
to which we have reduced the system of 
Estimates—the closer we have made 
them, the more difficult it has become 
for us to be sure that the Estimates 
shall not be exceeded. Of course, there 
are two things that must necessarily 
happen. First, there must arise unfore- 
seen contingenciés; and, next, the De- 
partments of the Government may be in 
error in estimating the amount of money 
they require. It is the desire of Parlia- 
ment, since the passing of the Exche- 
quer and Audit Act, that the whole ex- 
penditure of the year should, if possible, 
be defrayed in the year. In fact, they 
require that the balance not expended 
in the year should be paid back into the 
Exchequer. If they insist on that, unless 
they can find public Departments that 
never make mistakes in the amount they 
require, and able to foresee all the con- 
tingencies that may occur, it will be 
impossible to do without Supplementary 
Estimates. In continuing that course 
there is no doubt that Parliament obtains 
more complete control over the national 
expenditure. If it were unable to do so, 
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of course, there are two alternatives. 
To return to the old system of looser 
Estimates, or to pay not by Supple- 
mentary Estimates, but by advances 
out of Civil Contingencies; and how- 
ever often a Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer has chosen to pay out of Civil 
Contingencies, I have always given the 
preference to Supplementary Estimates, 
because they are submitted to Parlia- 
ment before the money is spent, and if 
Parliament disapproves of them they 
can stop the payment. On the other 
hand, the Civil Contingencies are sub- 
mitted to Parliament after the money is 
spent, and therefore the Vote of the 
money becomes a mere meaningless 
form. I therefore submit that it is 
impossible and vain to hope that we can 
dispense with Supplementary Estimates, 
so long as we keep to the irregular form 
of estimating the expenditure of the 
country which I have described. While 
I am on this subject I will make one 
other observation — that is, with re- 
ference to Votes on Account, as to 
which exception has frequently been 
taken by hon. Members on both sides of 
the House. Under the present arrange- 
ments of finance I hold that they are 
a necessity that cannot be dispensed 
with, because in the old time the De- 
partment which did not spend the whole 
of the money authorized by Parliament 
was at liberty to apply that money to 
the services of the subsequent year, and 
the result was, that the Government at 
the end of the financial year had saved 
considerable sums, and had those sums 
in hand. But now, Sir, by the new sys- 
tem, as soon as the financial year has 
expired, every farthing of those balances 
must be paid back into the Exchequer, 
and the Government is without a shil- 
ling to carry on the business of the 
country. And, therefore, it is only by a 
system of grants on account that we can 
possibly be enabled to do so, unless a 
system could be introduced by which 
the expenditure of a future year could 
be disposed of without Parliamentary 
authority, which I fear is a thing we 
cannot look for. I, therefore, invite 
the attention of hon. Members in- 
terested to that consideration. While 


I am most anxious that everything shall 
- be criticized with care and minuteness, 
if they carefully weigh what I have 
stated, they will see that it isa real waste 
of acumen and diligence to murmur 
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against those things which are the un- 
avoidable, though, perhaps, disagree- 
able, results of what cannot but be 
regarded as a greatly improved system 
of finance. 

With these preliminary observations, 
I propose to compare the total grants 
during the year just expiring with the 
actual expenditure of the year. And, 
first, I find the total grant for the in- 
terest of the Debt during the year was 
£26,910,000, and that the actual expen- 
diture has been £26,840,000, showing 
that the expenditure has been less than 
the grant by £70,000, and that is a 
gratifying reduction, because it arises 
from the paying off of Debt, and there- 
fore diminishes the interest to be paid 
infuture. Secondly, coming to the other 
charges on the Consolidated Fund, the 
total grant was £1,820,000, and the 
actual expenditure being £1,797,000, 
the reduction has been £23,000. For 
the Army, including the abolition of 
purchase, the grants within the year 
were £16,455,000, and the actual ex- 
penditure has been £16,200,000, so that 
the expenditure has been less than 
the grants by £255,000. For the Navy 
the grants within the year, in Committee 
of Supply and on the Supplementary 
Estimates, amounted to £9,892,000, and 
the actual expenditure was £9,900,000, 
showing an expenditure over the grants 
of £8,000 which is, I am happy to say, 
the only excess of expenditure over 
grants in the whole year. For the Civil 
Service the grants were £10,995,000, and 
the expenditure has been £10,400,000, 
showing that the expenditure has been 
less than the grants by £595,000. The 
Post Office grant was £2,470,000, and 
the expenditure has been £2,446,000, 
showing that the expenditure has been 
less than the grant by £24,000. The 
Telegraphs grant was £420,000, and it 
has been actually balanced by the ex- 
penditure. The Packet Service grant 
was £1,148,000, and the expenditure 
has been £1,189,000, showing that the 
expenditure has been less than the grant 
by £9,000. For the collection of Cus- 
toms and Inland Revenue the grant 
amounted to £2,626,000, and the expen- 
diture has been £2,578,000, showing 
that the expenditure has been less than 
the grant by £48,000. The net result 
is, that the grants for the year were 
£72,736,000, and the actual expenditure 
was £71,720,000. 
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I will now compare the actual expen- 
diture with the total grants, then with 
the total grants under the Appropriation 
Act, and then with the original Estimate 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
which last test the Committee will most 
readily adopt in judging of the propriety 
of the Estimate in the first instance. 
The actual expenditure is £71,720,000; 
it is less than the total grants, which, 
including the Supplementary Estimates 
just voted, amounted to £72,736,000, by 
the sum of £1,016,000; it is less than 
the total grants in the Appropriation Act, 
which were £72,433,000, by £713,000; 
it is less than the total original Estimate 
in the Financial Statement of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, which was 
£72,308,000, by £588,000; and I hope 
that that may be taken as a proof that 
some vigilance has been exercised in 
keeping the expenditure within bounds. 

And now, Sir, to comment upon par- 
ticular items. The receipts for Tele- 
graphs during the year 1870, after pay- 
ing the ordinary working expenses of 
the services and the interest on the stock 
which was created for purchases and ex- 
tensions, yielded a surplus of £50,000, 
which, in accordance with the require- 
ments of the Telegraph Act, was applied 
towards the reducing the capital of the 
Debt. That is but a small beginning, 
and I am sorry to say the capital ac- 
count is not yet closed; but still it is 
satisfactory that even that small begin- 
ning has been made towards getting rid 
of it, and we may hope that it may be 
followed by a much larger amount in 
future years. The cost of the abolition 
of purchase was estimated at £600,000; 
it has turned out to be little more than 
£400,000, which is satisfactory, not only 
because of the saving of £200,000, but 
because it shows the change has been 
accepted with less panic than was anti- 
cipated. I should, however, have men- 
tioned that the Supplementary Estimates 
during the year have amounted, in the 
whole, to £550,000, and the Committee 
will observe that even with that addi- 
tion the expenditure falls far under the 
amount. With regard to the very large 
sum by which the Civil Service expen- 
diture falls short of the Estimates, which 
is no less a sum than £595,000, I have 
to observe it is traceable principally to 
two sources. One of these is the Vote 
for Education, which, of course, under 
the circumstances, was necessarily a mere 
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guess, and of which, I believe, there is 
at present £400,000 unexpended. The 
rest is chiefly due to Buildings, the ex- 
penditure on which is necessarily very 
uncertain. A number of things prevent 
us going on with Buildings as fast as 
we expect; all sorts of obstacles must 
arise; and on this account a sum of 
£250,000 more is unexpended. Some 
of that, however, will probably be ex- 
pended before the end of the year, and 
therefore we do not state the total as an 
ultimate fact. The Science and Art De- 
partment has a considerable sum unex- 
pended; the Natural History Museum, 
the Courts of Justice, and Buildings 
in Ireland are all headings which go 
to make up the saving. That is the 
best account I can give of the matter; 
but it is often observed that in the 
case of Votes for Buildings, the ex- 
penditure is liable, from unforeseen and 
unavoidable causes, to fall short of the 
Estimates. 

I now come to the comparison between 
the Revenue for the year 1871-2, which 
is just expiring, and the actual Receipts. 
The Customs were estimated to produce 
£20,100,000; they have actually pro- 
duced £20,300,000, showing that the 
yield was larger than the Estimate by 
£200,000. The Excise was estimated to 
produce £22,420,000; it has actually pro- 
duced £23,300,000; showinga yield above 
the Estimate of £880,000. The Stamps 
were estimated to produce £8,750,000 ; 
they have produced £9,750,000, which 
shows an excess over the Estimate of 
£1,000,000. Taxes were estimated to 
produce £2,330,000, and they produced 
exactly that sum. The Income Tax was 
estimated to produce £8,820,000 ; it has 
produced £9,060,000, showing an excess 
beyond the Estimate of £240,000. The 
Post Office was estimated to produce 
£4,670,000, and it appears to have pro- 
duced thatsum. The Telegraph Service 
was estimated to produce £750,000, and 
it has produced that sum ; that is to say, 
that is the gross yield. The Crown 
Lands were estimated to yield, and have 
yielded, £375,000. Miscellaneous sources 
were estimated to produce £4,100,000, 
and they have yielded £4,000,000, or 
£100,000 less than the Estimate. The re- 
sult is that the Estimate was £72,315,000. 

Mr. WHITE: £72,375,000? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or rH EXCHE- 
QUER: I beg the hon. Gentleman’s 
pardon. Does he wish to correct me? 
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If he is making his own Budget, he had 
better wait till I have done. 

Mr. WHITE: I was merely noting 
down the figures. 

Tre CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER: The Estimate was £72,315,000, 
and the yield £74,535,000, showing an 
excess above the Estimate of £2,320,000 
and a falling short of the Estimate by 
£100,000, so that, upon the whole, the 


yield has been more than the Estimate’ 


by the sum of £2,220,000. We have 
already ascertained that the expenditure 
was £71,720,000, and if we deduct that 
expenditure from the yield of the Re- 
venue, which was £74,535,000, we shall 
find that for the year that is just coming 
to a close we have a surplus of In- 
come over Expenditure of £2,815,000, 
of which it must be remembered that 
£1,016,000 are due to curtailment of ex- 
penditure and the remainder to increase 
of Revenue. 

Mr. BOWRING: May I ask whether 
every item allows for the week un- 
expired? [‘‘ Order!” 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER: That is a very proper Ques- 
tion. We have got the Returns up to 
last Saturday actually, and we have 
allowed what will probably be required 
for the remaining days of the week. 
This large increase of £2,220,000 has 
accrued upon the Customs, Excise, 
Stamps, and Income Tax. The Customs 
show an excess of £200,000 above the 
Estimate, but the rise in the Customs 
has not been simultaneous, for, singular 
enough, there has been a considerable 
diminution of the duty on tea, amount- 
ing to as much as £130,000 as compared 
with last year. This may, however, be 
accounted for by the fact that a great 
deal of tea which was kept back in the 
year 1870 under the idea that there 
would be a change in the duty came in 
suddenly, and destroyed the balance 
between the two years. Thus, in reality, 
there was substantially no falling off. 
Foreign gin and coffee show a decline. 
There is a decline in the duty on foreign 
gin, because it appears Englishmen pre- 
fer English gin to foreign gin. Foreign 
gin shows a decline to the amount of 
£55,000, and coffee a decline to the 
amount of £46,000. On the other hand, 
there is a large increase on tobacco, rum, 
foreign brandy, and foreign wine. The 
increase is no less than £458,000 upon 
these articles alone. The duty on wine 
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has risen to upwards of £1,600,000, and 
there is no doubt that in another year it 
will reach the sum of £1,700,000, which 
was the amount of the duty before the 
reduction made in 1860. The serious 
part of the matter is when we come to 
Excise, because hon. Gentlemen pre- 
dicted last year that there would be a 
very large increase in the Excise, and 
urged me to place my Estimates higher ; 
but I declined to do so, and the results 
will no doubt give considerable satisfac- 
tion to those hon. Gentlemen. But Iam 
bound to say that although I took that 
course—and I am happy to say the re- 
sults have borne out their judgment—I 
do not come here to defend myself as a 
culprit in the matter, because, as I hold, 
the duty of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer is exceedingly plain. That is, 
he is bound, if he believes the Estimates 
are honestly made and prepared by com- 
petent people who give their whole time 
and attention to that duty, to accept the 
judgment of permanent Departments of 
the Revenue in preference to his own. 
There is so much temptation to a Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer to manipulate the 
figures so as to make things pleasant, and 
party interests may be so well served by 
arrangements of this kind, that the House 
cannot watch with too great jealousy 
over that which is a matter of integrity— 
namely, 'that the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer does not take upon himself, in 
order to gain popularity—or to save him- 
self from great unpopularity—to mani- 
pulate the figures to any great extent 
and to make them substantially different 
from the figures given to him by persons 
of high authority. Therefore, I cannot 
accept the responsibility. I think, how- 
ever, I can show the House that there 
really was no error of any import- 
ance committed on my part; but that the 
figures, although not verified by the 
result, were founded upon good and 
sound basis, and that it was quite right 
that the gentleman who gave them 
should suggest to the Government to act 
upon them:—The Estimate for Excise 
this year was £22,420,000, and the 
actual yield £28,300,000, showing an 
excess of yield over Estimate of £880,000. 
The two things which contributed most 
to that result were — first, British spi- 
rits, and, secondly, stamps. The Esti- 
mate for British spirits last year was 
£11,250,000, and the actual yield 
£12,300,000, showing an excess of yield 
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over Estimate of £1,050,000. Yet Ido 
not think, on looking back upon it, that 
the Estimate was unreasonably framed, 
and I will tell the Committee why. It 
was arrived at by taking the average of 
the last three years. Now, the average 
yield of the last three years was 
£11,000,000; but in the year 1870-1, 
although it was not taken into the ave- 
rage, the fact was noted that there had 
been an increase of £494,000 on spirits ; 
and, in order to recognize that fact, the 
Excise added £250,000 to the average, 
and made the Estimate £11,250,000. 
On the whole, I think they acted not 
imprudently in doing so. They might 
have had a very strong suspicion that the 
result would be greater; but in a matter 
of this sort it is, I think, safer to act 
upon the averages than to run the risk 
of greatly over-estimating the yield and 
of deceiving the House as to the re- 
sources likely to be at its disposal. Be- 
sides, there are the following circum- 
stances which tend to justify the Hsti- 
mate they made. The War, no doubt, 
reduced the importations of foreign 
spirits, and gave an impulse to the 
manufacture of home spirits; and it 
might well have been considered that 
that manufacture would not have con- 
tinued, or, at least, would not have 
increased, after the termination of the 
War, which event, it will be remembered, 
occurred just before I brought forward 
my Financial Statement last year. In 
1866 the duty on British spirits rose 
£418,000 above the year before, but it 
fell next year £344,000; so that the 
mere rise of the duty did not appear a 
safe ground on which to base the Esti- 
mate; and, indeed, I should have felt a 
much heavier responsibility had I insisted 
upon raising the Estimate on any specu- 
lation of my own, instead of acting on 
the judgment of those experienced 
gentlemen to whom I have just referred. 

I now come to the subject of malt, on 
which I was also urged to take a more 
sanguine view of the subject. There 
was a large increase in malt last year, 
which was one of very great prosperity. 
The increase was as much as £320,000, 
and my attention was very naturally 
turned to the fact, and I was asked by 
some hon. Gentlemen to base my Esti- 
mate next year very much upon that 
footing, the natural argument being 


, that the prosperity of the country de- 


manded it, The result would have 
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been that had I adopted the increase 
in malt of last year as the basis of my 
Estimate—the result would have been 
a loss this year of not less than that 
£320,000, notwithstanding the great 
prosperity of the country. [Colonel 
Barrettot: What is the malt duty this 
year?] I have not the figures here; 
but I will tell the hon. Member in the 
course of the evening. 

Then we come to Stamps. The Esti- 
mate for Stamps was £8,750,000 and 
the yield has been £9,750,000, showing 
an excess of yield over Estimate of 
£1,000,000. Now, there were some 
reasons, no doubt, for expecting an 
increase on Stamps, because the pro- 
sperity of the country, of course, leads 
to the transfer of property from hand 
to hand, and anything which leads to 
that, leads also to the increase of the 
Revenue from Stamps. But, on the other 
hand, an Act for the consolidation of the 
Stamp Laws had been passed, making 
considerable reductions which, as was 
estimated on the best authority we could 
get, would reduce the Stamp Revenue 
£200,000 a-year. No doubt we have to 
thank very much the prosperity of the 
country for the extraordinary rise in 
Stamps ; but, still, we could hardly have 
expected such results as these. The 
stamps on deeds were reduced from 
£1 15s. to 10s., and yet, instead of losing 
by that, we have realized a profit of 
£100,000. Again, we did away with the 
ad valorem duty on bills at sight and 
substituted a penny stamp. We thought 
this would entail a loss of £100,000, 
whereas we haveactually gained £90,000. 
I think, also, I am fairly entitled 
to ascribe some credit for this increase 
in Stamps not only to the great pros- 
perity of the country, but also to the 
measure passed two years ago, which 
makes the law respecting Stamps as- 
certainable, so that everybody can find 
out exactly ‘what stamp is necessary. 
That is an instance to which we can 
point with some pride of a codifica-- 
tion of the law having resulted not only 
in mere scientific advantages, but in ac- 
tual solid results in the way of benefit 
to the Revenue. The increase on suc- 
cessions has been very large—£450,000. 
That arises very much from the dropping 
in of several large estates, and such 
dropping in must not now be regarded, 
as it was before, as a kind of casual wind- 
fall; for though we cannot expect to have 
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it every year, I think the dropping-in of 
these enormous properties will in future 
be much more frequent. Some of the 
increase in the Revenue on stamps is 
nominal, and not real, because in many 
cases we have done away with fees for- 
merly paid in money for different services 
rendered, and have required such pay- 
mentsto bemade bystamps. This change, 
of course, operates as a transfer from one 
head to another, and, while reducing the 
Miscellaneous Receipts, swells the Re- 
venue from stamps. I may mention some 
of the heads of this nominal increase— 
Fees of Zhe London Gazette, Crown 
Office, Chancellor’s Presentation Office, 
Great Seal Patent, and the Register 
House Department in Edinburgh. At 
those offices all fees are now paid in 
stamps, and in reality there is neither 
gain nor loss in the transaction; but I 
think, on the whole, it cannot be said 
that it was likely the Inland Revenue 
would be able to anticipate an extraor- 
dinary increase of the Stamp Revenue. 
Such an increase, therefore, is a matter 
for congratulation, and a remarkable 
proof of the industry and prosperity of 
the country, and I think we may be 
easily pardoned for our oversight in not 
anticipating it. The other great rise in 
the year is that of the Income Tax, and 
that again is something almost incre- 
dible. The history of the Income Tax is 
singular. I think that when Sir Robert 
Peel introduced it, he estimated the yield 
of 1d. in the pound would be £700,000 ; 
10 years ago my right hon. Friend the 
First Minister of the Crown, who was 
then Chancellor of the Exchequer, esti- 
mated the yield of 1d. in the pound at 
£1,100,000 ; and last year we estimated 
it at £1,525,000. The actual yield for 
the year has turned out to be £1,560,000; 
and it is estimated that an Income Tax 
for the ensuing year at the rate of 6d. 
in the pound will yield £1,666,000 per 
1d. It depends a good deal upon the 
amount; the lower the tax the greater 
. the penny. Before I pass from this sub- 
ject I will fortify myself by reference to 
a great authority to show that I have 
not been the first person who did not 
accurately calculate the yield of his Es- 
timates. I will not refer to any living 
person, for that might be invidious, but 
I will take a great historical character 
—Sir Robert Peel. This is the history 


of his administration of the finances. 
In 1843 the yield of the Revenue was 
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£2,700,000 more than his Estimate. In 
1844 he got more than £2,000,000 above 
his Estimate ; in 1845, £1,600,000 ; in 
1846, £2,823,000; and then he left office, 

I pass now from the subject of Re- 
venue to that of Balances. Of course, 
I cannot state the precise balance that 
will be in the Exchequer on the 31st of 
this month; but there will not be any 
difference worth thinking of. I take 
the three years that have passed since 
I have had the honour of being Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, and I find that 
on the Ist of April, 1869, the Exchequer 
Balances were £4,700,000; there has 
been a surplus of Revenue over expen- 
diture in those three years of £9,840,000, 
and there has also been an excess of 
repayments of loans for public works 
over new advances made in the same 
period of £1,750,000, making together 
£16,290,000. Out of this amount there 
has been applied directly in extinction 
of funded Debt, in the payment of Ex- 
chequer Bonds and Bills, and of a special 
advance of £1,000,000 made in 1869, 
£7,400,000, leaving an estimated ba- 
lance on March 31, 1872, of £8,890,000. 
The total of the Debt on the 1st of April, 
1869—still dealing with these years— 
was £805,480,000. In the three years 
to the 3lst of March, 1872, we added 
to that Debt £8,933,000, of which 
£8,670,000 was stock created for the 
purchase of the telegraphs. Adding 
this to the former amount, we make the 
total Debt at some portion of the time 
£814,413,000. In the same period of 
three years, however, we have paid off 
£21,673,000 of the Debt—that is to 
say, after paying off the amount of 
£8,933,000, by which the Debt was in- 
creased, we have still further reduced 
the Debt by £12,740,000. The total 
amount of the Debt, therefore, on the 
81st of March will be, in round figures, 
£792,740,000. The state of this Debt, 
or, rather, the component items of the 
Debt, on the 31st of March will be— 
Funded Debt, £731,787,000 ; capital 
value of Terminable Annuities in Three 
er Cent Stock, £55,737,000 ; and Un- 
unded Debt—that is to say, Exchequer 
Bills, for we have no Exchequer Bonds 
outstanding—£5, 220,000. o that in 
1885, when the £55,737,000 Terminable 
Annuities will have disappeared, the 
Debt, supposing we make no further 
reductions than we are making now, 
will be reduced to £737,000,000. Thus, 
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if I may be allowed to summarize the 
matter, in the course of these three years 
we have bought and extended the Tele- 
graphs for £8,670,000, we have expended 
£720,000 on Fortifications, we have laid 
out £400,000 under the Act for the 
abolition of purchase, and we have 
paid, without imposing any fresh tax 
on the people, £1,450,000 voted by the 
House of Commons as an extraordinary 
credit to meet the emergencies of war 
in Europe. We have in addition dimi- 
nished our Debt by £12,700,000, and 
we have added over £4,000,000 to our 
balances ; or we may state it in another 
way—our capital expenditure has been 
£22,800,000, and we have doubled our 
balances. 

I now come to the expenditure for 
the coming financial year, as compared 
with the grants for the financial year 
just expired—the estimated expenditure 
for 1872-3 compared with the grants of 
1871-2. The Estimate of expenditure 
for the interest of Debt in the coming 
year is £26,830,000, and the grants for 
the same purpose in 1871-2 were 
£26,910,000, showing that the Estimate 
is less than last year’s expenditure by 
£80,000. For the other charges on the 
Consolidated Fund the Estimate is 
£1,780,000, the grants last year were 
£1,820,000, showing a reduction of 
£40,000 this year. That reduction arises 
from the cessation of the payments which 
this country has been making for many 
years on part of the Greek Loan. These 
payments were discharged by instal- 
ments of about £40,000, of which, I am 
happy to say, we have now paid the last. 
The total amount paid by us has been 
£1,351,000; the sum paid by the Greeks 
has been £130,000, so that the claim 
outstanding against the Greeks is ex- 
actly £1,221,000. The Estimate for 
the Army, not including Purchase, is 
£14,824,000; the grants in 1871-2, not 
including Purchase, were £15,852,000, 
consequently this Estimate shows a re- 
duction on the grants of last year of no 
less than £1,028,000. The Estimate for 
the Navy is £9,508,000; last year the 
grants were £9,892,000; there is ac- 
cordingly a reduction of £384,000. The 
Civil Service Estimate is £10,652,000, 
against grants of £10,995,000 last year, 
showing a reduction of £343,000. In 
the Revenue Departments the Estimate 
is £2,621,000, and the grants were 
£2,626,000, showing a reduction of 
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£5,000. In the Post Office the Estimate 
is £2,610,000, and the grants were 
£2,470,000; there is, therefore, an ex- 
cess in the Estimate over the grants of 
£140,000, which is, I believe, to be 
accounted for by certain extensions and 
facilities which either have been or are 
to be given. Telegraphs stand in the 
Estimate at £500,000; the grants last 
year were £420,000, and here again 
there is an increase of £80,000, which, 
I presume, is to be accounted for in a 
similar manner. The actual grants 
for the Packet Service last year were 
£1,148,000 ; the Estimates this year 
were £1,135,000, being a decrease of 
£13,000. I may as well add at once the 
item for abolition of purchase in the 
Army. Last year £603,000 was required ; 
this year the Estimate is £853,000, 
being an increase of £250,000. The 
results of the entire calculation show the 
Estimate for the coming financial year to 
be £71,313,000, as against £72,736,000, 
grants of last year. In certain points 
the Estimate exceeds the grants by 
£470,000; in others it falls short of 
them by £1,893,000. The net reduction 
of the Estimate, therefore, is £1,423,000. 
This is, of course, only the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer’s Estimate, and there 
are still to be added, according to what 
I stated before, two Supplementary Es- 
timates, one in this Session and the 
other in the next. The whole of the 
Supplementary Estimates for this year 
come to about £420,000, and if we allow 
an equal amount for the coming year, 
we still shall have a reduction on the 
Estimate over the grants for the past 
year of upwards of £1,000,000. The 
Civil Service Estimates are as nearly as 
possible the same in amount as last year, 
after making allowance for the excep- 
tional charge of the Census, incurred 
last year. ‘The only notable increase is 
that on Education for England, amount- 
ing to £93,000, and making, with the sum 
voted last year, a total increase since the 
passing of the Act of 1870 of £650,000, 
the total now asked being £1,521,000. 
The Customs show no great difference ; 
but, if anything, a slight decrease. The 
London establishment has been tho- 
roughly revised; salaries have been im- 
proved, and classification also ; but, after 
allowing for the compensations granted 
on reduction of numbers, these improve- 
ments have been effected without in- 
crease of charge to the public. The 
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principles adopted in London will be 
applied as fast as possible to the out- 
ports. As regards the Army and Navy, 
I would point out to those who make 
great complaint of the expenditure upon 
these services that the Army and Navy 
have been entirely altered and recon- 
stituted during the last 14 or 15 years. 
Now, if we take a date precedent to the 
great changes which have of late been 
made in the services—say, 1858—we 
shall find that the net Estimate for that 
year was £21,257,000. If from the pre- 
sent Estimate we exclude the temporary 
incident of the abolition of purchase 
and deduct from it the extra receipts, 
the net Estimate for the Army and Navy, 
together will amount to £22,811,000. 
Now, that is the lowest Estimate since 
1858, with the single exception of the 
Estimate for 1870-1 as originally pro- 
posed ; and it is the lowest Estimate sinc 
the former date, if we take into conside- 
ration that £2,000,000 was added to 
the Estimate of 1870-1 in the course of 
the Session. Therefore, if we take the 
net Estimate between the present year 
and the year that occurred 14 years ago, 
without the adventitious circumstance 
of the abolition of purchase, it will be 
found that the Estimate only exceeds by 
£1,554,000 that of 1858, when we had 
wooden ships, and our men were armed 
with the old muskets, and our artillery 
was made for a very small sum indeed ; 
and I cannot think that any candid 
person, bearing in mind the changes 
which have since been made, will regard 
these Estimates as extravagant, if he 
will only concede that this country 
should be well defended, and that to do 
that we must be prepared with the best 
means of defence. I may add, too, that 
at the former period there had been no 
increase in the pay of soldiers. 

I now pass to the estimated Revenue 
for 1872-3 as compared with the actual 
Revenue for 1871-2. The Customs have 
yielded £20,300,000, and we believe 
they will yield the same sum during 
the ensuing year. From the Excise 
in the past year we expect to receive 
£23,300,000, and in 1872-3 we expect 
£23,320,000—that is to say, we antici- 
pate an increase of £20,000. Our Re- 
venue from Stamps we believe will 
amount to £9,750,000; during the en- 
suing 12 months we expect from this 
source £9,700,000, showing an antici- 
pated decrease of £50,000. Under the 
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head of Taxes our Revenue, we believe, 
will be found to amount to £2,330,000; 
in 1872-3 we expect £2,350,000, showing 
an anticipated increase of £20,000. The 
Revenue from the Income Tax for the 
past year we estimate at £9,060,000; in 
the ensuing year we believe it will 
amount to £9,950,000, an increase of 
£890,000. From the Post Office we ex- 
pect £4,770,000, as against an actual 
yield for this year of £4,670,000, so that 
we anticipate an increase of £100,000. 
The Crown Lands have yielded, and we 
expect will yield, £375,000. From Tele- 
graphs we expect to receive £750,000, 
and our Revenue for next year from 
that source will, we believe, amount to 
£850,000, showing an anticipated in- 
crease of £100,000. Our Miscellaneous 
Receipts will amount to £4,000,000, and 
we expect them to yield £3,300,000, 
showing a loss of £700,000, which arises 
from the cessation of the repayments for 
the Abyssinian Expedition. The Esti- 
mates for the year 1872-3 will, therefore, 
amount to £74,915,000, as against a 
Revenue for 1871-2 of £74,535,000, and 
under certain heads there is an antici- 
pated increase of Revenue amounting to 
£1,180,000, and an anticipated decrease 
of £750,000, showing a net increase in 
the Revenue of £380,000. 

It now only remains for me to com- 
pare these two sums together — the 
Estimate of the Income for the coming 
year and the Estimate of the Expendi- 
ture, and .from them to deduce a sur- 
plus or a deficit, as the case may 
be. For succinctness I will state both 
what the estimated income and ex- 
penditure for the year 1872-3 are 
calculated at. Customs we estimate 
will produce £20,300,000; Excise, 
£23,320,000; Stamps, £9, 700,000; Taxes, 
£2,350,000; Income Tax, £9,950,000; 
Post Office, £4,770,000 ; Crown Lands, 
£375,000; Telegraphs, £850,000; Mis- 
cellaneous Revenue, £3,300,000. The 
income derived from the various sources 
I have just referred to will probably 
amount to £74,915,000; and under the 
head of Expenditure we have the follow- 
ing charges :—Debt, £26,830,000 ; Con- 
solidated Fund Charges, £1,780,000 ; 
Army, £14,824,000; Navy, £9,508,000 ; 
Civil Services, £10,652,000; Revenue 
Departments, £2,621,000; Post Office, 
£2,610,000 ; Telegraphs, £500,000 ; and 
Packet Service, £1,135,000, giving 
total of £70,460,000, to which we 
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must add for the abolition of pur- 
chase, £853,000, making altogether 
£71,813,000, showing a surplus of in- 
come over expenditure amounting to 
£3,602,000. 

I will now, Sir, state to the Committee 
in what manner the Government intend 
to dispose of this large sum, and to this 
portion of my statement I must specially 
request the attention of the hon. Alder- 
man the Member for the City of London. 
He will remember that last year I gave 
a pledge to him to look into the question 
of the house tax, and endeavour to meet 
an anomaly which he pointed out. I 
have done so, and will now state the 
result of my lucubrations on the subject. 
The inhabited house tax has been inter- 
preted to mean a tax on houses which 
are slept in. It may be that they are 
frequented all day long; but if they are 
not slept in they are not subjected to 
the tax, and this is felt as a kind of 
hardship by persons who do not sleep 
in places of business, but have to employ 
a care-taker to look after them. They 
say that it is very hard that they should 
be subjected to the house tax, because 
they are obliged to pay a man to look 
after their property. In order to remedy 
this, a clause was introduced into an Act 
passed in 1869, which enacted that if a 
person should occupy any warehouse, 
shop, or counting-house simply for the 
purpose of taking care of it, it should 
be exempt from the tax, provided that 
the servant should dwell in it simply for 
purposes of protection. But that gave 
rise to the question whether the words 
‘“‘a person”’ must be strictly defined to 
be a single individual, or whether a more 
liberal interpretation ought not to be 
given to them. We have referred the 
question to counsel very learned in the 
law, and they have advised us that “a 
person”? may mean a married man, and 
he can hardly be said to be a married 
man in the proper sense of the word, 
unless his wife is living with him, there- 
fore the wife must also be included under 
the term “a person.” But if you in- 
clude the wife, it is said young children 
cannot possibly be separated from their 
mother, and therefore a man, his wife, 
and all his little children must be included 
under the definition of ‘‘a person.” But 
then a further question was put to the 
counsel learned in the law—‘“‘ Suppose 
aman and his wife had grown-up 
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daughters, ought they to be removed 
from the care of their mother?” The 
answer was—‘ Certainly not.” So that, 
in point of fact, there came to be in- 
cluded in the definition of ‘‘ a person” 
a whole family. That gave rise to a 
good deal of squabbling; but a still 
larger question arose, and that was whe- 
ther, in the terms of the Act—counting- 
houses, warehouses, and shops—offices 
should be included. As they are ex- 
cluded, many Gentlemen of influence in 
this House and in the City felt it to be 
a great hardship that they should be 
exempted from the privilege; and the 
result is that after having looked into 
the question we see no remedy for it 
except by extending the Act to offices, 
and fixing certain limits with respect to 
the value of the occupation. I shall, 
therefore, I hope to my hon. Friend’s 
satisfaction, propose a clause to this 
effect—that where any tenement is oc- 
cupied for the sole purpose of trade or 
business, and is inhabited by a servant 
or other person employed by the occu- 
pier, for the protection or care of such 
tenement, but is not otherwise inhabited 
as a dwelling-house, it shall be exempt 
from the duty as an inhabited house, 
on condition that the value of the part 
inhabited does not exceed a rent of £20 
per year. The effect of that change, 
which can hardly in fairness be denied, 
will cost the public £50,000 a-year. 

The next subject I have to call the at- 
tention of the Committee to is that which 
is said to be the exclusive beverage of 
100,000,000 of the human race—coffee. 
Coffee has great claims upon our atten- 
tion. Itis a stimulant, and to a certain 
extent may be regarded as a rival, 
though, I fear, not a very successful 
rival, of more injurious stimulants—the 
growing prevalence of the adoption of 
which I so much dislike, and to which 
even the enormous amount of the spirit 
Revenue, I assure the Committee, by no 
means reconciles me. The Committee 
will observe that the yield from the tax 
upon coffee and chicory last year was a 
decrease of £46,000, and the history of 
coffee during the last 30 years has been 
a most melancholy one. In the year 1840 
the consumption of coffee was 1:08 1b 
per head; in 1855, when it reached its 
most palmy state, it was something like 
1:31b per head ; but in 1869, so far from 
sharing the general prosperity of the 
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country, it had actually fallen off to :94 
of a pound per head. In 1871 it re- 
covered a little and was 1°3lb. In the 
meantime the consumption of some other 
articles had risen enormously. The con- 
sumption of tea, for instance, had risen 
nearly four-fold. The consumption of 
tea and coffee in 1840 was almost the 
same—namely, exceeding slightly 1b 
per head of the community; but now 
the consumption of the latter article is 
nearly 4lb per head. There are many 
other reasons why coffee should be dealt 
with tenderly. It is not an article which 
can be used at once, it requires to go 
through a certain manufacturing process; 
it requires roasting, which is a separate 
trade in itself, which makes it less able to 
bear financial treatment. Then, sugar 
is said to be more of a necessity with 
coffee than with tea, because being bitter, 
it requires a larger quantity of sugar to 
sweeten it. Of course, there is a diffi- 
culty in making it, which I am afraid 
our people, who are the worst cooks in 
the world, will never surmount. There 
is, indeed, altogether a good case for 
coffee, and if we wanted a special reason 
for dealing tenderly with it, we have 
only to remember the itinerant vendors 
of coffee whom we meet in the streets 
early in the morning. The duty on coffee 
is at present 50 per cent on its value. 
The value of 1 lb of raw coffee is 6d. 
and the duty 3d., and this must be 
allowed to be a very severe duty when 
we consider how other articles have been 
dealt with. Under that duty, coffee 
has yielded £368,000 a-year. Chicory, 
which is sometimes its handmaid and 
sometimes its rival, yields £127,000, 
making a total of £495,000. The two 
articles should be dealt with in the same 
way, and I propose that we should em- 
ploy part of our surplus in reducing the 
duty upon them by one-half. The duty 
on raw coffee at present is 28s. per ewt ; 
I propose it should in future be 14s. The 
duty on chicory is 26s. 6d. per ewt; I 
propose to reduce it to 13s. 3d. The 
Excise duty on chicory is 24s. 3d.; I 
propose to reduce it to 12s. 1d. The loss 
on account of this reduction will be 
£230,000. Now, there is another item 
in which I hope we shall be able to give 
some relief to the taxpayer. The Com- 
mittee is no doubt aware that in 1863 
my right hon. Friend, who was then 
Chancellor of the Exchequer (Mr. Glad- 
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stone), introduced a new 0 into 
the Income Tax—that is, he introduced 
the principle that below a certain figure 
—namely, £200, there should be a cer- 
tain reduction. The Committee is aware 
that upon incomes under £100 no per- 
son pays income tax, and that upon in- 
comes between £100 and £200 a person 
who is called upon to pay the tax has 
the privilege of deducting £60 on which 
no tax is charged, this being done by way 
of alleviating the pressure of the impost 
on the poorer class of income tax payers. 
It seems to me that the principle which 
was then introduced by my right hon. 
Friend is an exceedingly sound one. It 
has nothing to do, in my opinion, with 
any attempt to graduate the income tax, 
which might be said against it unless 
it were carefully examined; but it is 
founded on this very sensible principle 
—that it is desirable that men should 
pay taxes, that in order to pay taxes 
they must live, and that in order that 
they may live some portion of their in- 
come should be saved from the hands of 
the tax gatherer. It is also desirable 
on the ground that there is no class 
of the community who are so severely 
pinched by taxation as the lower class 
of income tax payers. Everything seems 
to hit them. They pay income tax, they 
pay house tax, and their principal con- 
sumption is the consumption of articles 
on which taxes are and still will be re- 
tained. Their tea, their coffee, their 
sugar, their spirits, their beer, all con- 
tribute to the taxes, and then they are 
heavily amerced in taxation in the shape 
of local rates. I do not think that any 
class pay so much as the poorer part of 
the income tax payers. I must say, also, 
that I have been really shocked by the 
letters which I have received from per- 
sons in the position of gentlemen, mak- 
ing piteous appeals to me from time to 
time to give them time, or to excuse 
them, because they really knew not 
where to lay their hands on the money 
they were called upon to pay. Of course, 
one must learn to be hardened against 
such appeals when one cannot tell whe- 
ther there is any real cause for them, 
and whether they may possibly arise 
from extravagance or improvidence. But 
here is a class of persons who seem to 
have been singled out for taxation more 
than any other, and I think the Com- 
mittee will act wisely, especially if they 
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wish to retain the present system of 
taxation, in not turning a deaf ear to 
such complaints. I, therefore—found- 
ing myself on the principle laid down by 
my right hon. Friend that there should 
be a certain point in the income tax at 
which you may presume a man’s means 
to be so circumscribed that it is only fair 
to allow him a certain portion of his in- 
come from which no tax shall be taken 
—propose to extend the limit at which 
such abatement is allowed, and to extend 
the amount of the abatement—in other 
words, what I venture to propose to the 
Committee is, that we should extend the 
limits from incomes of £200 to incomes 
of £300 a-year; and, considering how 
much dearer the cost of living has be- 
come, or, at any rate, how much the 
value of money has diminished, I pro- 
pose to extend the amount of the abate- 
ment from £60 to £80. The persons 
who are now affected by the relief which 
exists are 273,000 in number; the ad- 
ditional persons who will be affected by 
the proposed extension are 167,000 in 
number, making the total number of 
persons relieved 440,000. The loss to 
the Revenue will be £310,000. 

And now I will proceed to the last 
proposal that I have to make to the 
Committee, and I will not waste many 
words upon it, because no doubt the 
Committee has anticipated it. You are 
aware that last year I was most unwill- 
ingly compelled, having no other re- 
source left to raise the Supplies for the 
year, to propose an increase of the in- 
come tax. We told the House at that 
time that the expenditure which we 
asked for was for a temporary purpose. 
That temporary emergency has, I am 
happy to say, passed away, and the 
Committee will gather from the state- 
ment which I have made that it is our 
will, as I am sure it will be theirs, to 
undo what we did last year, and remit 
the 2d. The sum sacrificed by this 
arrangement will amount to £2,720,000. 

I should here state that I think the 
course we have taken—I have abstained 
from offering any excuse or justifica- 
tion of it previously — in bringing on 
the Estimates during the last week 
of the financial year is justified by 
the nature of our remissions, because 
an immense deal of trouble is always 
occasioned by changes of the income 
tax to those persons who have to 
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deduct that tax. The income tax 
ceases to exist on the 5th of April, and 
trustees, bankers, and others, are 
placed in difficulty and uncertainty as 
to what they should deduct; and it 
will be a great advantage, therefore, if 
before the dropping of the income tax 
we can secure a Resolution sanctioning 
the proposal which I have made. I hope, 
therefore, to take the Resolution to- 
night. The Report we propose to take 
on Thursday, the 4th of April; and if 
the House is pleased to agree to it on 
that day, it will be in time to obviate the 
inconvenience I have mentioned. 

T have now only to state how the ac- 
count will stand with the rectifications 
which I have proposed. Of course, the 
expenditure will remain the same. The 
Customs will be £20,080,000 ; the Excise, 
£23,310,000; Stamps, £9,700,000; Taxes, 
£2,300,000; Income. Tax, £6,940,000; 
Post Office, £4,770,000 ; Telegraphs, 
£850,000 ; Crown Lands, £375,000 ; 
Miscellaneous, £3,300,000 ; making alto- 
gether, £71,625,000. Deducting from that 
the amount of the expenditure, namely— 
£71,313,000, there remains a surplus of 
income over expenditure of £312,000; 
and I think that, considering the circum- 
stances of the country at this moment, 
that will not be thought an exorbitant 
sum to retain. 

It now only remains for me to place 
in your hands, Sir, the 1st Resolution, 
which is the one relating to the In- 
come Tax; and I hope the Committee 
will permit the other Resolutions to 
be passed through to-night, as they 
are all in the shape of reductions. The 
right hon. Gentleman then moved the 
Resolution relating to the Income Tax in 
accordance with his proposals. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That, towards raising the Supply granted to 
Her Majesty, there shall be charged, collected, 
and paid for one year, commencing on the sixth 
day of April, one thousand eight hundred and 
seventy-two, for and in respect of all Property, 
Profits, and Gains mentioned or described as 
chargeable in the Act passed in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth years of Her Majesty’s reign, chapter 
thirty-four, for granting to Her Majesty Duties on 
Profits arising from Property, Professions, Trades 
and Offices, the following Rates and Duties (that 
is to say) : 

For every Twenty Shillings of the annual 
value or amount of all such Property, 
Profits, and Gains (except those chargeable 
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under Schedule (B) of the said Act), the 
Rate or Duty of Four Pence; ~ 
And for and in respect of the occupation of 
Lands, Tenements, Hereditaments, and 
Heritages chargeable under Schedule (B) 
of the said Act, 
For every Twenty Shillings of the annual 
value thereof; 
In England, the Rate or Duty of Two 
Pence; and 
In Scotland and Ireland respectively, 
the Rate or Duty of One Penny Half- 
penny ; 
Subject to the provisions contained in section 
three of the Act of twenty-sixth Victoria, chapter 
twenty-two, for the exemption of persons whose 
whole Income from every source is under One 
Hundred Pounds a-year. 


Mr. WHITE said, that while he 
acknowledged the Parliamentary neces- 
sity and the fiscal convenience on that 
occasion of departing from their usual 
method’ of having actual results before 
them, still he thought he might be per- 
mitted to say that such a mode of pro- 
ceeding placed unofficial Members at a 
great disadvantage, and vitiated the 
comparison between that and preceding 
financial years. He might also remark 
that the data now in their hands were 
unusually deficient. They had the Civil 
Service Estimates only on Saturday last, 
and they did not know until the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer addressed them 
what would be the amount of the Vote 
for the Abolition of Purchase. Neither 
had he gathered from the right hon. 
Gentleman’s Statement what would be 
the cost of those Army depot centres for 
the establishment of which a Bill was 
to be brought in by the Secretary of 
State for War. Supplementary Ksti- 
mates—although, with all deference to 
the Chaneellor of the Exchequer, he 
(Mr. White) thought they were bad 
things, and that they had of late far too 
many of them—were still perhaps much 
better than the rectificatory Budgets 
familiar to their neighbours on the other 
side of the Channel. He need not say 
that the right hon. Gentleman had 
adopted an apologetic tone as to the 
wide difference there was between the 
out-turn of the Revenue and his origi- 
nal Estimate ; but certainly last year 
the right hon. Gentleman had antici- 
pated every element of ill-luck which 
could beset a Government, except 
reckoning that very opulent people 
would obstinately refuse to die, where- 
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by the Revenue would be deprived of 
its fair amount of legacy and succession 
duties. Indeed, from the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer’s Estimate for last year, 
it might have been thought that the 
Revenue was wholly destitute of elas- 
ticity, and that his Budget had been 
designed to earn the largest possible 
amount of unpopularity for the Govern- 
ment. Now, however, the right hon. 
Gentleman had submitted to them a 
Budget with far more agreeable fea- 
tures. Yet it was not, he confessed, the 
kind of Budget that he could wish ; and 
he did not accept with overflowing joy 
and gushing gratitude the remission of 
2d. of income tax, which additional 2d. 
was unnecessarily imposed last year. 
Even with regard to coffee and chicory, 
he could not but think it would be better 
to take the entire duty off those articles 
instead of only one-half, more especially 
as the machinery and the cost of collec- 
tion would be the same whether the 
duty on coffee was reduced or continued 
at its present rate. They had a right 
to complain that the right hon. Gentle- 
man, in framing his Estimates of Re- 
venue last year—a year of peace— 
framed them at about £1,000,000 less 
than their amount in a time of war. 
He would read to the Committee, from 
the right hon. Gentleman’s Budget 
speech last year, an extract which ap- 
peared to him almost a specimen of 
ludicrous lugubriousness. The Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer said— 


‘‘Tam sorry to say that in turning my back 
on the past, I turn my back also on prosperity, 
for the prospects of the year before us by no 
means correspond with the results of its prede- 
cessor.” —[3 Hansard, cev. 1400.} 


The right hon. Gentleman told them he 
did not accept the responsibility for the 
Estimates he submitted, or at least that 
he was quite content to entirely rely on 
the eminent gentlemen who furnished 
him with the Estimates he had just pre- 
sented. He wished, however, that the 
right hon. Gentleman would consent to 
think for himself. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman had previously devoted his great 
talents to investigating for himself such 
subjects as national education, and other 
matters of public importance; but, un- 
fortunately, in his present position he 
was content to rely wholly on the judg- 
ment of others, and not to exercise on 
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his financial policy that sagacity and 
intellectual independence which on other 
questions so eminently distinguished 
him; otherwise he could not have been 
so grievously wrong in his Estimates for 
the last three years. Last year the right 
hon. Gentleman estimated the following 
items of decrease :—£91,000 on Cus- 
toms, £368,000 on Excise, £257,000 on 
Stamps, £395,000 on Taxes, £100,000 
on Post Office, and £10,000 on Crown 
Lands. These items together made a 
total decrease of £1,121,000 for 1871-2 
as compared with the year preceding. 
Surely there was such a thing as faith 
in politics as well as in religion, as the 
right hon. Gentleman himself once said. 
That faith was the substance of things 
hoped for, the evidence of things not 
seen; and which that eminent political 
economist, the late Frederick Bastiat, 
in his works had so admirably illus- 
trated. Last year, following the right 
hon. Gentleman, he told him that he had 
taken far too gloomy a view of the fu- 
ture, also pointing out that in 1870 the 
right hon. Gentleman had under-esti- 
mated by £2,000,000 his probable in- 
come, and that the result was he had a 
surplus of £2,311,220. Again, in 1871, 
he (Mr. White) unhesitatingly affirmed 
that the right hon. Gentleman would 
have a surplus of at least £1,500,000, 
and the right hon. Gentleman had that 
evening told them that his surplus 
amounted to £2,200,000. On the same 
occasion, the hon. Member for the City 
of London (Mr. Crawford) also stated 
that the right hon. Gentleman had 
adopted too low a tone of our fiscal 
future ; and that opinion was reiterated 
by every mercantile Member who spoke 
in that debate; all agreed that the right 
hon. Gentleman had greatly under- 
estimated the probable out-turn of the 
Revenue for the then coming year. For 
himself, he was so staggered by the 
right hon. Gentleman’s figures that he 
consulted many hon. Members connected 
with the agricultural, the commercial, 
the manufacturing, and the railway in- 
terests, and he did not find one of them 
who did not think that the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer was wrong in the cal- 
culation of hisincome. ‘To give a prac- 
tical application to that belief, four days 
after the Budget of last year was intro- 
duced, he himself moved in that House 
this Resolution— 
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“That, in the opinion of this House, the ad- 
ditional taxation proposed by Her Majesty’s 
Government will entail burdens upon the people 
which are not justified by existing circumstances.” 


The tale told by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer that evening was the best 
possible proof that that Resolution was 
entirely justified, although but 232 
voted for it and 259 against it. A few 
days later the hon. Member for West- 
minster (Mr. W. H. Smith) moved— 


“That it is inexpedient that the income tax 
should be increased to the extent contemplated 
in the Financial proposals of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment ;” 


when the Ayes were 250 and the Noes 
335. Again, three days after that, came 
the hon. Member for Finsbury (Mr. W. 
M. Torrens) with his Motion, which he 
(Mr. White) seconded—namely, ‘‘ That 
5d. be inserted instead of 6d,’’ on the 
Report of the Budget Resolution relating 
to the income tax, when 248 voted for 
that proposal and 294 against it. He 
went into those particulars, because he 
wished to impress on the right hon. 
Gentleman and the Government that it 
was absolute obstinacy on their part, if 
he might so say, which made them then 
refuse to hearken to any advice from 
friend or foe, and hardened their hearts 
against every favourable impression as 
to our financial future. A curious part 
of the matter was this. Although the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer took then 
so gloomy a view of the financial. year 
1871-2, he also said that no one contem- 
plated the tremendous event—the Franco- 
German War—when his Estimates were 
made in 1870, yet he thence admitted 
that the finances of this country never 
gave stronger evidence of vitality, sound- 
ness, and elasticity than had been shown 
by what had happened since the War 
commenced, still the right hon. Gentle- 
man persisted in inflicting the extra 2d. 
of the income tax on the country, al- 
though but a few days before he had 
remarked— 

‘*Tfhon. Members had read all the correspond- 
ence that has been addressed to me, they would 


see that there is no tax borne with such impatience 
as is the income tax.” 


It could not now be contested—what 
was then obvious to all competent au- 
thorities but the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer—that with the appropriation of 
a small amount of the redundant ba- 
lances, the extra 2d. of income tax need 
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not have been imposed last year. Of 
course, there was a certain class of 
people to whom it was a matter of in- 
difference whether they paid 6d. or 4d. 
in the pound; but, as had been pointed 
out this morning by the leading journal, 
there was a large class of small trades- 
men and annuitants whose whole lives 
were one continual struggle to make 
both ends meet, to whom the exaction 
of this unnecessary 2d. was a cruel, and, 
as it now turned out, an unnecessary 
infliction. Touching Exchequer balances, 
he would remark that on the 31st of 
March, 1870, the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer told 
the House that £8,606,000 was a larger 
Exchequer balance than they ought to 
wish to see, and on the 31st of March, 
1871, the Exchequer balance was 
£7,023,435 ; but they were now in- 
formed that the estimated Exchequer 
balance on the 81st of March, 1872, 
would be £8,809,000, and therefore it 
was obvious that, with but a small de- 
duction from the amount of this unex- 
ceptionally large balance, it would have 
been wholly unnecessary to impose the 
extra 2d. last year, especially when it 
was recollected that in 1864 the right 
hon. Gentleman the Prime Minister in- 
formed the House that £7,263,000 was 
an ample, if not an excessive, Exchequer 
balance. Under these circumstances, 
what confidence could the Committee 
have in the right hon. Gentleman’s Esti- 
mates for 1872-3, seeing that, despite 
unexpected and untoward events, during 
his incumbency of office he had syste- 
matically overrated his probable defi- 
ciencies, and had underrated the probable 
increase to the extent of £2,143,000 per 
annum. Thus, in 1869-70 he had under- 
estimated his Revenue by £1,919,000, 
in 1870-1 by £2,311,000, and in 1871-2 
by £2,200,000, making a total under- 
estimate forthe three years of £6,530,000, 
or, as before stated, £2,143,000 per an- 
num. In April, 1861, the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Bucking- 
hamshire (Mr. Disraeli), in referring to 
an existing surplus of £1,000,000, said 
that that was a surplus which no Go- 
vernment ought to ask the House to 
provide over and above what was neces- 
sary to meet the expenditure of the 
country. He (Mr. White) agreed in 
that opinion. Although he had been 
taken to task last year by that right 
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hon. Gentleman (Mr. Disraeli) for pre- 
suming to question the accuracy of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer’s Estimate 
of his deficit, he must be forgiven if he 
ventured to question the accuracy of 
the present Estimates, which, viewing 
them by the light of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer’s previous miscalcula- 
tions, he thought were underrated by 
£1,000,000 at least. He did not believe 
in the infallibility and absolute wisdom 
of any Ministry, and he often ventured 
to question the correctness of official 
Estimates, and even the accuracy of 
Treasury figures. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman in the three preceding years 
appeared altogether to forget, or to 
ignore, the ordinary annual increment 
in the national Revenue, although occa- 
sionally he seemed to have a glimpse of 
the fact, he having in April last stated 
that the increased productiveness of the 
Revenue between the 31st of March, 
1869, and the same date in 1871, upon 
a reduced system of taxation, was 
£6,000,000. In 1865, the First Minister 
of the Crown told the House that the 
balance of taxes repealed over taxes 
imposed showed, as nearly as the caleu- 
lation could be made, that the average 
increase of the Revenue from the same 
sources was, in 1840 to 1852, £1,000,000; 
1853 to 1859, £1,240,000; and 1859 to 
1865, £1,780,000 per annum. Reckon- 
ing the same or equivalent fiscal re- 
sources, he (Mr. White) should estimate 
the average yearly growth or normal 
increment of the national income between 
1865 and 1872 at quite £2,000,000 per 
annum. The average annual Revenue 
from 1840 to 1852 was £50,000,000; 
hence the yearly growth was at the rate 
of 2 per cent during that period. The 
average annual income from 1862 to 
1872 was £71,370,000 ; hence the yearly 
growth of £2,000,000 per annum would 
amount to not quite 2} per cent during 
the last 11 years. Having regard to 
fiscal reductions and reforms, increased 
railway, postal, and telegraph facilities, 
and general social advancement, this 
rate of annual growth of our Revenue 
—namely, 23 per cent—was, after all, a 
comparatively slow rate of progress con- 
trasted with our condition 20 or 30 
years ago, when the normal increase of 
the national income was 2 per cent per 
annum. Indeed, it was a less rate of 
progress than had been made by Prussia, 
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Austria, France, and Italy; and, there- 
fore, it was not so very rapid a progress 
to boast of. For these reasons, he ven- 
tured to think that it was no unsafe 
calculation to count on the Revenue 
annually augmenting—barring unfore- 
seen calamities—from its own proper 
and inherent vigour—that was to say, 
from the enterprize and industry of our 
people and the natural growth of wealth 
and population. He had gone into these 
details, because the leading journal of 
this morning had said— 

“No prudent Chancellor of the Exchequer 
should be tempted to indulge in those sanguine 
views which Mr. White annually encourages.” 
He begged to submit to the Committee 
that every Estimate he had made during 
the last three years, although largely in 
excess of that of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, had been below the actual 
yield of the Revenue. He had said, 
ig as too much; but it was because 

e knew there was a class of politicians 
who believed not only in their own 
infallibility, but were quite convinced of 
their own omniscience. Such men were 
sublimely confident of the absolute truth 
of every proposition they might advance, 
and also of the profound stupidity of all 
who ventured to differ from them. In 
conclusion, he must enter his humble 
but earnest protest against the magni- 
tude of our expenditure, especially that 
for military purposes ; for what we were 
then doing was, as had been frankly 
avowed by the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer last year, to virtually impose taxes 
in the nature of war taxes in a time of 
peace, and at a time, too, when, as the 
right hon. Gentleman had stated, we 
were not going to war, and there was 
no probability of our doing so. With 
regard to the figures which had been 
laid before the Committee by the right 
hon. Gentleman, he submitted that had 
not the right hon. Gentleman persisted 
in underrating the incoming Revenue, 
he might now have abolished the coffee 
and the chicory duty. Under all circum- 
stances, however, the Budget was a 
better one than many persons out-of- 
doors had anticipated it would be. His 
belief was, that when the next Budget 
was laid before the House, the estimate 
he had formed of the Revenue for the 
ensuing year would be, as heretofore, 
shown to be more accurate than that of 
the right hon. Gentleman. 

Mz. F. 8. POWELL said, he wished 
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to make a few remarks respecting omis- 
sions in the statement of the right hon. 
Gentleman. There was one tax which 
pressed with severity upon brewers, 
namely — the brewers’ licence. Not- 
withstanding the admissions which had 
been made to the earnest solicitations of 
an influential deputation which had 
waited upon him, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman instead of recommending the 
total abolition of the tax, did not even 
mention it, and the representatives of 
an important branch of industry would 
experience deep disappointment at its 
omission. The impost pressed severely 
upon that branch of industry, and he 
hoped it would be remitted at an early 
period. He wished also to call attention 
to the hardship experienced by farmers 
in being charged duty for horses which, 
being virtually employed in husbandry, 
they used occasionally for riding to 
market, and other purposes incident to 
their vocation, though not strictly agri- 
cultural. At present only horses em- 
ployed in husbandry, or brood mares, 
were exempt from duty. Another matter 
affecting farmers, in the North of Eng- 
land especially, had reference to the tax 
at present imposed upon the collie dog. 
If horses used in husbandry were ex- 
empt, he could not see any reason why 
this dog, used by sheep farmers, should 
continue to be liable to taxation. The 
loss to the Revenue by these remissions 
would be infinitesimal, and the vexation 
and annoyance caused by these charges 
were quite out of proportion to the fiscal 
results. He congratulated the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer on the sensible 
progress which was being made in the 
reduction of the National Debt; for 
though he would not continue any griev- 
ous tax or weigh down any branch of 
industry for the sake of such a reduc- 
tion, it was satisfactory to observe some 
advance in that direction. The United 
States were making great strides in this 
respect, and were thereby increasing 
their resources. 

Mr. MONK said, he must congratu- 
late his right hon. Friend on the satis- 
factory nature of his Statement, and 
would thank him, on behalf of persons 
with incomes under £300 a-year for the 
great boon which he had conceded them 
by the drawback of £80. That might 
not satisfy the objectors to Schedule D 
who lately waited upon him; but the 
reduction of the income tax by 2d. in 
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the pound, coupled with this abatement, 
encouraged a hope that further relief 
would be given in future years to the 
class charged under that schedule. The 
increase of £1,000,000 under Stamps, 
in lieu of the expected diminution of 
£180,000—partly owing to the reduction 
of the stamp on conveyances from 35s. 
to 10s.—was also very satisfactory ; but 
his purpose in rising was to throw out 
a suggestion for the consideration of 
his right hon. Friend. He would, there- 
fore, suggest to him a reduction of the 
ad valorem duty of 10s. per cent on the 
transfer of railway, bank, and other 
joint-stock shares. The duty on the 
transfer of real property was the same 
amount, but there was this difference— 
that such shares were constantly chang- 
ing hands, and the heaviness of the 
duty had an immoral tendency, for it 
led to gambling transactions on the 
Stock Exchange—namely, to time bar- 
gains, and buying for the account. It 
also deterred persons from purchasing 
such shares who wished to invest for 
six months or a year, and induced them 
to purchase foreign bonds instead; he 
hardly imagined the Government could 
wish to encourage investments in foreign 
instead of in home securities, and there 
was no transfer duty in the case of Go- 
vernment stocks. He believed a reduc- 
tion of the duty to 5s. or 2s. 6d. per 
cent would soon bring in as large an 
amount as at present. 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH said, he 
could not allow the observations of the 
right hon. Gentleman, made at the com- 
mencement of his Statement, to pass un- 
noticed, with respect to Supplementary 
Estimates. Although the right hon. 
Gentleman estimated his surplus at little 
over £300,000, he gave the Committee 
to understand, with some complacency, 
that it would probably be his duty to 
propose later on in the year a Supple- 
mentary Estimate of £400,000, and that 
sum he proposed to meet by the growth 
of Revenue, of which he had taken no 
account in the Estimates of the present 
year. It was no doubt frequently neces- 
sary at the close of the Session to have 
Supplementary Estimates, to which no 
reasonable person could object. But 
the same remark would not apply to 
‘eases like the recent one, in which it 
was proposed to take Supplementary 
Estimates at the close of the financial 
year for services that either might or 
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ought to have been foreseen at the time 
the Annual Statement was made; or, 
on the other hand, for services the com- 
mencement of which might very well be 
postponed. Having raised the question 
the other day, he thought the Committee 
would admit he had shown to demon- 
stration that evidence existed at the 
Treasury to show that the Vote for the 
Stationery Office was probably under- 
estimated; but he did not suppose the 
right hon. Gentleman was aware of it 
when he made his Financial Statement. 
The second point he had touched on 
was illustrated by this fact—it was pro- 
longs in the Supplementary Estimates 
aid on the Table of the House a fort- 
night ago, to take the sum of £20,000 
for the payment of clerks in the Custom 
House by the month instead of by the 
quarter —a very proper alteration to 
make, and one he, for one, was glad to 
see proposed ; but the system of monthly 
payments was not a new one, and a few 
months sooner or later would not have 
been a serious matter to the Custom 
House. That was a charge which ought 
not to have been the subject of Supple- 
mentary Estimates at all. Supplementary 
Estimates at the end of March were of 
an illusory character, in his opinion, for 
they amounted to little more than ask- 
ing for a Vote in excess. He, however, 
did not wish to lay down the position 
that Supplementary Estimates should 
never be resorted to, for it often hap- 
pened that they were absolutely neces- 
sary. The great part of the benefit of the 
arrangement with regard to the in- 
habited house duty would fall upon the 
metropolis; but he thought it would 
have been more advisable to extend, 
for the purpose of the duty, the mean- 
ing of inhabited houses to premises oc- 
cupied by persons for business purposes, 
such as a company, or any number of 
persons, for the purpose of making profit. 

Mr. PEASE said, he must congratu- 
late the right hon. Gentleman on what 
he had done, but he wished to make a few 
remarks on what he had left undone. He 
thought the Committee and the country 
would have reason to be very well satis- 
fied with the manner in which the sur- 
plus was proposed to be expended, as 
the reductions of taxation would benefit 
chiefly those by whom the pressure was 
most felt; but, at the same time, he was 
disappointed to find that the Army and 
Navy Estimates had been practically ex- 
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pended to the full; and he could not 
understand why the 20,000 additional 
men voted last year for the Army were 
still wanted. Last year the right hon. 
Gentleman at the head of Her Majesty’s 
Government intimated that if there was 
an improvement in the condition of 
affairs in the course of the year, there 
would be a proportionate saving upon 
the Army and Navy Estimates, and it 
seemed to him (Mr. Pease) that there 
had been a material improvement in the 
condition of affairs since those Estimates 
were voted. He had never heard any 
satisfactory reason from the Government 
for those large Estimates, and he was 
afraid that it was only by perseveringly 
calling the attention of the Government 
to the subject that any reduction would 
be made in them. He had hoped that a 
large amount of the surplus, which every- 
one foresaw would have been applied 
to the remission of taxation, would be 
shared by two small items to which he 
called attention last year. One of them 
was the horse duty. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman at the head of the Government 
had called the horse ‘‘ the farmer’s steam 
engine,’ and he (Mr. Pease) believed 
it was, and that it would be a great 
boon if that duty, which amounted com- 
paratively to a very small sum, were 
taken off. The other matter to which 
he alluded was the duty on dogs em- 
ployed in sheep walks and for agricul- 
tural purposes. That duty was felt 
heavily by small freeholders and small 
tenant-farmers. 

CotonEL BERESFORD, considering 
the injurious consequences arising from 
the use of chicory, suggested that, with 
the view of preventing the adulteration 
of coffee, it would be better to make a 
larger reduction in the coffee duty and a 
less reduction in the chicory duty. 

Mr. CRAWFORD said, he did not 
like the discussion to close, without ex- 
pressing satisfaction on the part of those 
whom he represented, with the Financial 
Statement just made. He would not at 
present enter into a discussion of any 
agar points which had been noticed 

y some hon. Members ; but he wished 
to thank the right hon. Gentleman very 
warmly for the course he had taken with 
regard to the duty on coffee. He could 
not quite agree with the observations 
made by the hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man opposite (Colonel Beresford) as to 
chicory, which, at all events, was very 
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harmless. His hon. and gallant Friend 
seemed to wish to remit the use of chicory 
to the pleasant uses of former times. 


“Me pascunt olive 
Me cichorea levesque malvze.” 


The more they reduced the price of 
coffee to the consumer, the less would 
be the inducement to any person to 
substitute chicory for coffee. He wished 
to know from the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, with regard to the income 
tax, whether it was £60 or £80 which 
was to be deducted from an income 
of £300? [The Cuancettor of the 
ExcHEquer: £80.] With regard to the 
relief granted to certain householders 
in respect of care-takers within their 
buildings, an hon. Friend of his had 
said that it was City people who would 
receive the principal part of the re- 
lief. But the reason of that was, be- 
cause they were the principal sufferers. 
He would content himself, without mak- 
ing any further remarks, with offering 
his congratulations to the right hon. 
Gentleman. 

Mr. KINNAIRD said, he must also 
congratulate the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer on a Budget which he was sure 
would be received by the House and the 
country with the greatest satisfaction. 
He was glad to find that the hon. Mem- 
ber (Mr. F. 8. Powell), who had lately 
come from a severe contest in the West 
Riding, which was generally supposed 
to be the leading constituency of the 
kingdom, had reminded the right hon. 
Gentleman of some small grievances— 
such as the tax upon horses merely em- 
ployed in taking the family to church 
on Sunday, and the tax upon shep- 
herds’ dogs. He rejoiced that the feel- 
ing on that subject in Scotland was ex- 
tending over the Border. Such taxes 
were perfectly unworthy of a great coun- 
try like this. 

Lorpv JOHN MANNERS said, his 
hon. Friend (Mr. Sclater-Booth) had 
called attention to the fact that the right 
hon. Gentleman seemed to have omitted 
from the estimated expenditure a sum of 
£400,000, which would probably have 
to be met by Supplementary Estimates. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or toe EXCHE- 
QUER: That is quite true. But, on 
the other hand, I have taken no credit 
for the corresponding increase on the 
other side, which will make up the de- 
ficiency, and more than make it up. 
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Lorp JOHN MANNERS: There was 
another point. The right hon. Gentle- 
man had told the Committee of various 
items of reduction of income in conse- 
ope of the proposals of the Budget ; 
or instance, £50,000 on account of the 
remission in the house tax, £200,000 for 
coffee and chicory, and £320,000 in 
abatement of income tax. The right 
hon. Gentleman then added that he was 
going to strike off 2d. from the income 
tax; but he did not give any figures to 
show that he would be justified in doing 
so. The right hon. Gentleman stated 
that each 1d. of income tax yielded 
£1,600,000; therefore, by striking off 
2d. there would be a loss of £3,200,000. 
[The Crancettor of the ExcHEQuEr: 
The loss on the present year will be 
£2,750,000.] But that might land us in 
a deficit. He hoped, now that the right 
hon. Gentleman’s attention had been 
called to the matter, he would be able 
to show that there was a bond fide 
surplus. 

Mr. W. FOWLER said, a year ago 
he stated that the Budget then was 
rather a melancholy one, being the fruit 
of unreasonable panic. A proof of the 
correctness of what he then advanced, 
was shown by the fact that in this 
Budget they had to pay £2,000,000 for 
20,000 men they did not want. They 
were still suffering from the effects of 
that panic, and but for it they would 
now have a surplus of £5,000,000 in- 
stead of £3,000,000. What were 20,000 
men in the face of the vast Armies at 
the other side of the water? If the 
speech of the noble Lord (Lord Henry 
Lennox) the other night had any truth 
in it, it was high time that this money 
should be spent, not on their Army, but 
on their Navy. Last year the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer told the Committee 
that it was extremely dangerous to 
make a couleur de rose Estimate. But if 
he understood rightly the figures of the 
right hon. Gentleman, he had taken 
substantially the results of the present 
year as the basis of his calculations for 
the year to come. He was not saying 
that was wrong. But if what the right 
hon. Gentleman was doing now was 
right, that which he did last year was 
wrong; for both plans could hardly be 
. Tight, and if he was to take an average 
one year, he ought to do it another. 
With all deference to the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, the plan he had adopted 
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three years ago of collecting the,income 
tax and the assessed taxes in one lump 
was still a cause of great inconvenience. 
There was a great waste of money in 
consequence of the large amount that 
was accumulated in the Bank of Eng- 
land in the first quarter of the year, pro- 
ducing no interest to the Government; 
while in the two last quarters of the 
year the Government had to borrow 
and pay interest. He found from the 
Bank Returns that the Government 
deposits had increased from January 
to March in 1870, £5,000,000 ; in 1871, 
£8,000,000; and in 1872, £9,000,000. 
He, therefore, apprehended that at 
this moment there was something like 
£4,000,000 or £5,000,000 in the hands 
of the Bank which the Government did 
not want, which were taken out of the 
pockets of the people, and were actually 
producing nothing. That he considered 
to be a very bad system of finance. It 
no doubt might be said there was a 
saving as regarded collection. So there 
was; but the interest of the money 
would more than cover the saving, es- 
pecially when this point was taken into 
account—that everyone who borrowed 
in the money-market had to pay higher 
interest, because of the mass of money 
heaped up in the Bank of England. 
He wished again to refer to a tax to 
which he had referred once or twice 
before, which merited the serious atten- 
tion of the Committee, and that was the 
passenger duty on railway companies. 
It was the custom of newspapers to 
sneer at the idea of taking any burden 
off railway companies, and juries always 
leant heavily upon them. But what 
did the Chancellor of the Exchequer do 
to them ? He made them pay as carriers 
£500,000 a-year, and with regard to 
Imperial taxation to pay probate and 
legacy duty as personal estate, and local 
taxation as real estate. The local taxa- 
tion of the railway companies in this 
country was enormous. Three years ago, 
he (Mr. Fowler) cited the case of the 
North-Eastern Company ; he would now 
mention the case of the Great Western 
Company. The local taxation on that 
company last year was £75,000, equiva- 
lent to a tax of 138. 4d. per cent on its 
share capital. Yet these very share- 
holders had to pay probate and legacy 
duty also. Their case was one of great 


hardship, and it must be remembered 
that many of them were possessed only 
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of small incomes. Another class of per- 
sons at present aggrieved were inventors, 
who paid £180,000 a-year for stamps on 
patents. Now, they gave a patent to a 
man, not because they were going to give 
him a monopoly, but in order to en- 
courage other men to make inventions; 
yet they taxed him at a time when he 
had not tested his invention, and did not 
know whether it would pay or not. One 
practical suggestion he would submit to 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer. In 
the case of a coupon payable on the 1st 
of July, if there was a change in the 
income tax in April, they had to calcu- 
late the amount of the tax for a quarter 
of a year on one scale, and for another 
. quarter upon another scale. It would 
be better, he thought, that the coupon 
should bear the tax at the rate which 
was current when the coupon was pay- 
able. That change would save immense 
trouble to those who had to pay the 
tax; the Revenue would gain at one 
time, and at another time would lose; 
but on the whole no one would be in- 
jured. Regarding the Budget as a 
whole, the country would receive with 
great satisfaction the reduction in the 
income tax; but it was a taking-off of 
that which, in his opinion, ought never 
to have been put on. He regretted that 
much more could not be done in the 
way of remission; but it would be long 
before any large remissions of taxation 
could be made in the face of a military 
expenditure, the increase of which 
seemed to be boundless. 

Mr. BOWRING said, that he did not 
rise merely to congratulate the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer on what he be- 
lieved would prove to be a very popular 
and acceptable Budget—one as popular 
in the manufacturing county of Lanca- 
shire as in the agricultural county of 
Devonshire, with which he was con- 
nected. Whilst highly approving of it, 
however, he must express his regret that 
only one-half, instead of the whole, of 
the duty on coffee was to be remitted, 
as a further step to that ‘‘free break- 
fast table,” the appeal for which had 
made a deep and lasting impression on 
the public mind. The only criticism he 
would offer upon the figures of receipt 
and expenditure submitted by the right 
hon. Gentleman for the year now about 
to expire, was that the actual returns 
for the yet unexpired week, and which 
were only estimated by him, might pos- 
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sibly considerably modify those figures. 
In the case of expenditure the right 
hon. Gentleman had himself last year 
reminded the House that Public Depart- 
ments often made violent rushes upon 
the Exchequer at the extreme end of 
the financial year; and in the case of 
receipts an impression had got abroad 
that the tea duties might probably be 
reduced, thus inducing importers not to 
take their stocks out of bond, and dimi- 
nishing the Customs receipts, until after 
the production of the Budget. He (Mr. 
Bowring) did not, moreover, rise to con- 
gratulate himself on the entire fulfilment 
of the prophecy which he ventured to 
make last year that his right hon. Friend 
had greatly under-estimated the probable 
receipts of the country during the year 
1871-2, owing to its growing prosperity, 
the termination of the European war, 
and other circumstances. Prudence was 
doubtless a commendable virtue in a 
Chancellor of the Exchequer ; but there 
was a point where prudence degene- 
rated into timidity, and if the right hon. 
Gentleman had shown his accustomed 
boldness in matters of finance, he might 
have obtained all the money he required 
by means of a 5d. income tax, and the 
tax upon lucifers might have remained 
a profound secret to all except the powers 
below, whilst he might have equally re- 
frained from asking for that increase to 
the succession duty which led so many 
people to inquire during the Recess who 
stood next in succession to the right hon. 
Gentleman as Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer. But his special object in rising 
was to say a few words on the subject of 
the income tax, not on his own account, 
but on behalf of his constituents. He 
was sure that they would be grateful 
for the reduction of 2d. in that tax, and 
they would much appreciate the pro- 
posed further remission in the case of 
incomes under £300 a-year. But that 
would not meet all their complaints. He 
much regretted that the Government had 
last year opposed the Motion of the hon. 
Member for Macclesfield (Mr. Chadwick), 
made on behalf of the Associated Cham- 
bers of Commerce of the country, for a 
Committee of Inquiry into the incidence 
and mode of assessment of Schedule D 
of the income tax, and considering that 
that Motion was only defeated by a ma- 
jority of 9, it would have been a grace- 
ful act on the part of the Government 
to have granted the Committee, Had 
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they done so, a great deal of the ill- 
feeling which had lately been manifested 
against the tax throughout the country 
would not have arisen. Now, when he 
(Mr. Bowring) visited his constituents 
during November, he found the city of 
Exeter in a state of great excitement, 
owing to the surcharges under Schedule 
D, which had been made in all direc- 
tions. It appeared that a new body of 
Commissioners had lately been elected, 
as well as new-additional or secret Com- 
missioners, whilst a new Surveyor had 
also been appointed, and the opinion 
was general that these surcharges were 
either the act of the Government Sur- 
veyor, or that the Government had them- 
selves sent down special orders to raise 
the assessments all round so as to swell 
the Budget receipts, both of which im- 
pressions he did his best toremove. The 
result of the agitation was that a special 
Inspector was despatched to Exeter by 
the Board of Inland Revenue to investi- 
gate and report upon the matter, and 
the particulars thus obtained were so 
remarkable that he would venture to 
read them to the Committee. There 
were in Exeter 1,098 persons liable to 
be assessed under Schedule D. Of these 
persons 305—or nearly 30 per cent— 
made no return, and were legally liable 
to penalties. Of the remaining 793 only 
222 made returns satisfactory to the Com- 
missioners, and were assessed at £77,057 ; 
571 made returns deemed unsatisfactory ; 
so that 876 either made no returns, or 
were surcharged for making untrue re- 
turns. Of these persons 289 appealed, 
of whom only 45 fully established their 
cases; and 587 did not appeal, but sub- 
mitted to the surcharges. The comment 
of the Inland Revenue on this state of 
things contained in a letter addressed 
by them to the Mayor of Exeter on the 
9th of February was as follows :— 

“These results appear to the Board to show 
conclusively that the assessments in Exeter have 
been generally made with due regard on the one 
hand to the requirements of the public service, 
and on the other to individual interests.” 


Now, he (Mr. Bowring) ventured to sub- 
mit that they showed the direct contrary, 
and disclosed a condition of matters which 
was intolerable, and which, if not re- 
dressed, would lead to an universal out- 
ery, not for reform, not for reduction, 
but for the entire abolition of the tax. 
An association for that purpose had, in- 
deed, been established in Exeter, and 
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he had that evening presented a Peti- 
tion signed by nearly 700 of the leading 
professional men, merchants, and traders 
of Exeter—including a clear majority of 
those liable to pay under Schedule D— 
practically representing the whole of the 
middle classes, irrespective of politics, 
praying for the absolute repeal of the 
income tax. In the meantime, constant 
distraints were being made upon the 
goods of those who refused to pay the sur- 
charges, leading to scenes, some laugh- 
able, some discreditable, but all painful. 
Exeter was proud of the title of “‘ ancient 
and loyal city,” and loyalty was supposed 
to be best shown by a readiness to pay 
the Queen’s taxes when demanded; but a 
continuance of these proceedings would, 
he feared, much diminish the loyalty of 
the citizens in that sense of the word. 
Lawyers complained to him of being sur- 
charged and having to submit because 
they would not disclose their client’s 
affairs. Struggling tradesmen who had 
over-assessed their own profits in order 
that competitors in trade—who might 
possibly be Income Tax Commissioners 
—might not know of their condition, 
were equallysurcharged. Engine-drivers 
represented to him the hardship of hav- 
ing to pay the tax when their wages 
amounted to £2 a-week or upwards. But 
the strongest feeling which pervaded the 
community was a sense that a slur was 
cast upon their honour when the Com- 
missioners in the majority of cases re- 
fused to accept the declarations made by 
income taxpayers as to their profits in 
business. He (Mr. Bowring) had lately 
accompanied two influential deputations 
to the Chancellor of the Exchequer on 
the subject; but although the right hon. 
Gentleman showed no want of courtesy, 
nor of that placidity of spirit on which 
he appeared to pride himself, the argu- 
ments addressed to him made no more 
impression than water on a duck’s back. 
The right hon. Gentleman expressed a 
willingness, last year to consider any 
suggestion for an improved assessment 
of the tax; but he knew from official 
experience that the fate of written sug- 
gestions was to be read, or partly read, 
by the subordinate, to be sent with an 
endorsement by him to the head of the 
Department, and after, or without, being 
read by him to be put in a pigeon-hole, 
a formal acknowledgment being sent to 
the letter. Suggestions offered in this 
House might have more effect, He 
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would suggest, therefore, that the re- 
turns should be made less complicated, 
their complexity being one cause of so 
many incorrect returns, and one of his 
constituents recommended that they 
should be open to the inspection of any 
residents in the district. He should like 
roper consideration given to this plan, 
or the present system encouraged un- 
truth and fraud. He thought, too, that 
the Government, if dissatisfied with a 
return, should require the person to 
make a declaration on oath, which should 
be conclusive. But he believed the pro- 
per solution would be to change the pre- 
sent system altogether, and, instead of 
making each individual give a return of 
his profits, to bear in mind the fact that 
on the average of the whole country, 
the house-rent paid by each person 
amounted to a certain proportion of his 
income—say one-fifth or one-sixth—and 
by a rough and ready calculation to 
assess his income as being, say, five or 
six times the amount of his house-rent. 
Under this plan, some might pay more 
and some less than they do at present; 
but at any rate the Exchequer would 
receive as much as under the existing 
system, and an end would be put to the 
present inquisitorial basis of assessment. 
On the other hand, if nothing were done, 
the present agitation was likely to spread, 
and result in a general demand for the 
entire abolition of the income tax. 

Mr. GREENE said, he could see no 
reason for congratulating the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer on account of the sur- 
plus, or on account of what had ema- 
nated from it—namely, the remission of 
2d. in the pound of the income tax, for 
it was unnecessarily imposed last year ; 
and its remission was not due to the 
good management or foresight of the 
Government, but to the prosperity of 
the country. He did not blame them for 
putting their armaments in an efficient 
state—which could not be done without 
money; but he had to complain that 
some of their Members preached eco- 
nomy during a political exigency, and 
on coming into office found the country 
could not be governed without a large 
expenditure. They were no more en- 
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titled to congratulation than an account- 
ant who found that a man of business 
had had a prosperous year. He re- 
gretted that the late Speaker—who once 
sacrificed his Whitsun holidays in order 
to prevent a duty on brood-mares, which 
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would have discouraged breeders—was 
not still a Member of the House. Farm- 
ers were exposed to hardship in being 
saddled with the horse-dealer’s licence 
by too liberal an interpretation of the 
law. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
—who, unfortunately, was no horseman, 
nor, indeed, were any of his Colleagues— 
insisted, he believed, that a horse to be 
exempt from duty, must not have been 
ridden. A hunter, however, bred by a 
farmer was ulmost useless unless it was 
ridden with hounds. Every hon. Member 
of that House might be charged with 
the horse-dealer’s duty for simply selling 
a horse; though instead of thus dis- 
couraging breeding, especially when 
they had to pay such a price for troopers, 
the Government ought to give a medal 
to everyone who embarked in that un- 
profitable business. <A ‘‘ bond fide tra- 
veller’’? had been defined, and horse- 
dealing should be so defined as to ex- 
clude the farmer who bred a horse, rode 
it to market, and sold it. He would 
next refer to the brewers’ licence. In 
1862 the Prime Minister, after a struggle 
with the growers, abolished the hop 
duty, and he declared that it would be 
most unjust to transfer the charge to 
the public brewers unless the private 
brewers paid it also. He accordingly 
— a licence for private brewers, 

ut it met with so much opposition that 
he abandoned it. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman said he only required £300,000 
as a substitute, including what he ex- 
pected from private brewers ; but he had 
got £380,000 entirely from the public 
brewers, though he expected only 
£290,000 from them. In order to gild 
the Bill, he pledged his authority as a 
financier that the brewers would be re- 
eouped by a lower price of hops, but 
the average price of English hops had 
been 20 per cent higher during the 10 
years succeeding the abolition of the 
duty as compared with the seven pre- 
vious years, and with the exception of 
the year 1860, foreign hops had also 
been dearer. In point of fact, the public 
brewers had been taxed during 10 years 
to the extent of £3,800,000; while they 
had paid more for their hops, and had 
had no return, the price of beer remain- 
ing stationary. He challenged any hon. 
Member to show why a similar impost 
should not be placed on the cotton- 
spinner, for they had been relieved of 
the cotton duty, and had been subjected 
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to no equivalent. The brewers paid 
£7,000,000 annually on malt, and yet 
had to pay this licence duty. There 
might not be much sympathy for the 
large brewers, but there were a very 
great number of small men on whom the 
duty pressed very hardly. He had no 
desire to see the charge transferred to 
malt, as proposed by the deputation who 
had waited upon the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chancellor of the Exchequer ; 
but the right hon. Gentleman’s (Mr. 
Gladstone’s) prophecy that hops would 
be cheaper in consequence of the aboli- 
tion of the duty having proved fallacious, 
he contended that the impost ought to be 
remitted altogether. As to thanks being 
due to the Government, they had brought 
us into the greatest muddle ever known 
by their conduct with regard to the 
American Claims. 

Mr. VERNON HARCOURT said, 
he would have joined in the congratula- 
tions offered to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer for the taxes he had taken 
off; but, recollecting what had occurred, 
it appeared to him that the last two 
years of the financial campaign had 
been thoroughly wasted, and that they 
somewhat resembled the celebrated cam- 
paign when the King of France, with 
20,000 men, ‘‘ marched up the hill and 
then marched down again.”’ They cer- 
tainly were all glad to see the King of 
France march down again in reference 
to the income tax. He wished, however, 
to contrast the result of the last two 
financial years—namely, the present 
and the last—with the result of the first 
two financial years of the present Go- 
vernment. During the first two years 
there were large remissions of taxation, 
amounting to £8,000,000 in round num- 
bers; but in the last two years the 
finances had been simply wasted in 
putting on an obnoxious tax and taking 
it off again, for he could not consider 
the wretched reduction of £230,000 on 
coffee and chicory, and the taking off 
£50,000 from the house duty, as matters 
material. He asked the Committee to 
consider what might have been the 
Budget in the present year if the Go- 
vernment had adhered to the principles 
on which they took office. In 1870 the 


estimated expenditure was £67,113,000, 
and in the present year the estimated 
expenditure was £71,311,000. They 
had been told that last year was a year 
of exceptional expenditure; but he for 
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one did not believe it at the time, and 
the Budget now under notice proved the 
correctness of that belief; and, in his 
opinion, expenditure was never excep- 
tional except in this sense—that when 
once it had risen it never went back. 
If the Chancellor of the Exchequer was 
at any time able to add to the expendi- 
ture, the increased amount became the 
starting point for a further increase— 
unless, indeed, a General Election should 
be held in the meantime, and it became 
expedient to raise the ery of ‘‘ economy.” 
If the rate of expenditure proposed in 
1870 had been maintained, there would 
now have been a surplus of £7,500,000. 
There was, however, one little item of 
which the Committee had heard no- 
thing, and he should, therefore, like to 
know what had become of the £3,500,000 
to be expended on barracks. The eyes 
of the country could not be shut to the 
fact that £3,500,000 had been added to 
the public expenditure. He had always 
been willing to make allowance for an 
increase of expenditure on education; 
but, amid all the wanton extravagance 
which was now indulged in, that was 
the very matter on which all the money 
granted had not been spent. The hon. 
Member for Exeter (Mr. Bowring) spoke 
of the complaints made respecting the 
income tax. Within the last year or 
two the screw had been put on tighter, 
and he for one was glad of it, because 
the more the people of this country 
became conscious of the intolerable in- 
justice and inequality of the income 
tax, the day would all the sooner come 
when they would refuse to pay the in- 
come tax in time of peace. He believed 
the lever which would apply the neces- 
sary force to secure economy was the 
discontent occasioned by the operation 
of the income tax. He joined with the 
hon. Member for Brighton (Mr. White), 
who had expressed regret that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer did not 
consider himself personally responsible 
for the accuracy of the Estimates. When 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer said 
that if the Estimates proved wrong, it 
was, after all, the fault of the perma- 
nent servants of the Government, he 
called that a repudiation of responsi- 
bility, and in such case it appeared to 
him that, as far as the finances were 
concerned, the responsibility of Parlia- 
ment was very nearly at an end. 
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Mr. M‘LAREN wished to call the 
' attention of the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer to a matter which he supposed had 
been left unnoticed by reason of its small- 
ness—he alluded to the tax levied on 
horses employed in agriculture. If these 
horses were used in agriculture only on 
the six days of the week they were 
exempt; but if they took the family to 
church on the seventh day, by some 
peculiar construction of the hon. Gen- 
tleman’s own, they were liable to the 
tax of 10s. 6d. This was a subject which 
excited a good deal of discussion last 
year, and he had divided the House upon 
it two or three times. As to the Budget 
itself, he rejoiced at it on the whole; but 
he should have preferred that only a 
penny should be taken off the income 
tax, and a large remission of the taxa- 
tion on those articles which were paid 
by the poor, such as the duties on tea 
and sugar; and he should have liked to 
see the duty on coffee knocked off alto- 
gether. As to the deduction from the 
income tax on incomes less than £300 
a-year, he begged to call the right hon. 
Gentleman’s attention to the fact that, 
in fixing the amount at £300 a-year, he 
included, in fact, nearly all the farmers 
in the kingdom; because the farmers 
were rated at an imaginary rate of in- 
come. The farmers who paid a rent of 
£600 were assessed upon an income of 
£300 to the income tax, and by the new 
rule of remitting £80 from their charge- 
able income they would be relieved from 
the payment of £1 6s. 8d., so that two 
small Highland cotters were made to 
pay nearly as much for taking their 
children to kirk in a cart as the gentle- 
man farmer was relieved by the Budget 
of to-night. It was a harsh and cruel 
tax, and it was in evidence that in Scot- 
land it prevented families from attending 
public worship. He entreated the right 
hon. Gentleman, either by a Treasury 
Order, or by a clause in the Bill, to take 
off an impost which could not bring in 
more than £5,000 or £10,000 a-year. 
Complaints were frequently made by 
hon. Gentlemen opposite that those who 
farmed the land were unduly taxed; but 
that he thought was not the fact. If 
they looked to what they paid during 
the French war, it would be found that 
Schedule B, instead of having increased 
had fallen off in amount, and that the 
farmers paid less then they paid 60 years 
ago. This remission, then, would benefit 
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the whole class, while no other class as 
a whole would receive the same benefit. 
But this tax of 10s. 6d. fell entirely on 
the small class of farmers called crofters, 
and was out of all proportion to their 
income. He trusted the right hon. Gen- 
tleman would see his way to repealing 
this oppressive impost. 

Mr. SCOURFIELD said, he could 
not agree with the hon. and learned 
Member (Mr. V. Harcourt) in lament- 
ing the absence of any great financial 
achievement from the present Budget. 
For himself, he was not ashamed to con- 
fess that he preferred something ordi- 
nary, common-place, and level to the 
capacity of every-day mortals, and he 
was therefore glad the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had condescended to be com- 
mon-place. The only piece of sensa- 
tionalism that he could detect was the 
remission of houses tenanted by ‘care- 
takers,’’ which had been conceded to the 
eloquence of the hon. Member for the 
City of London (Mr. Crawford). The 
people of the City were not, however, as 
a rule, sentimental paupers, and he did 
not feel much sympathy with their 
claims. The only suggestion he had to 
make was of an administrative nature, 
and he warned the Government that if 
the finances of the country were in so 
prosperous a state, of the unpopularity 
they would incur if they enforced the 
income tax, now it was reduced, with 
undue severity. He also urged them 
not to indulge in unnecessary parsimony 
upon matters such as legal appointments 
and prosecutions, as evinced in the 
Public Prosecutors’ Bill. 

Mr. MACFIE said, he would beg 
leave to remind the House that in the 
Session before last it passed a Motion, 
which he had seconded and the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer had amended, 
declaring that, in the opinion of the 
House, it was expedient that the National 
Debt should be substantially and gra- 
dually reduced. He now begged to re- 
cord his opinion that such reductions as 
had been described by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer could not be characterized 
as substantial. The Americans had put 
us to shame in this matter; for after 
their Civil War they set to work in 
earnest to reduce their Debt, while we 
had shown nothing but feebleness of 
purpose. When could there be so good 
a time to reduce the Debt as when the 
country and its Revenue were so remark- 
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ably prosperous? ‘What the people dis- 
liked was extravagance, jobbery, and 
superfluous establishments. They did 
not, however, object to pay off the Debt, 
and they wished to see a greater effort 
made to reduce it. He (Mr. Macfie) 
was glad the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer had introduced the phrase “‘ capital 
-account’’ into his Statement, and was 
distinguishing in national affairs, as men 
did in business, between expenditure 
on capital and expenditure on Revenue 
account. He did not share the dislike 
which some hon. Members had expressed 
to the income tax, nor their gratification 
at its reduction. On the contrary, he 
was of opinion that an income tax of 6d. 
in the pound all round would be a very 
reasonable tax. The right hon. Gentle- 
man also was to be commended for the 
vigour with which he had caused the 
income tax to be levied this year; be- 
cause it had afforded ample proof of the 
laxity that had heretofore existed, and 
it was the duty of the Government to 
rigorously enforce equitable returns of 
the amount chargeable with income tax. 
The way to do that with the least objec- 
tion would be to have a ballot for one 
out of every 50 of the income tax payers 
of a district, and then to call upon the 
ballottees to subject their ledgers to an 
accountant resident in their own neigh- 
bourhood or in London for inspection. 
Secresy would thereby be preserved, and 
the gross amount of the income tax in- 
creased by 10 to15 pereent. He further 
thought it was unjust that the commercial 
community should still be burdened with 
bonds and debenture stamps. With his 
large surplus also the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer might have solved the patent 
law question by providing a public fund, 
say £100,000, or £120,000, for the re- 
ward of deserving inventors. The sugar 
trade also was suffering great injustice 
from the Convention contracted a few 
years ago, and he hoped negotiations 
would be entered into with foreign 
Governments to remove the injustice; 
indeed, he was quite surprised that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had in his 
Statement taken no notice of the ques- 
tion. As part of our Debt had been 
incurred in acquiring and retaining the 
colonies, and as part of our expenditure 
was involved in their defence, let us re- 
cognize them in a constituent Assembly 
of the whole Empire, and then the 
colonists would gladly bear, as they 
Mr. Macfie 
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were well able to do, some small part 
of the £10,000,000 or £12,000,000 of 
the Imperial expenditure, which might 
fairly be reckoned as appertaining to 
them. | 
Mr. GORDON said, he rose for th 

purpose of expressing his concurrence in 
the views stated by the hon. Member for 
Edinburgh with reference to the very 
obnoxious tax imposed by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer on those small farmers 
who, having used their horses and carts 
for agricultural purposes, used them for 
taking their wives and families to church 
on Sundays. This had caused very great 
dissatisfaction in Scotland, and particu- 
larly in the Highland districts, where 
the distances they had to travel to church 
were very great. He felt so strongly 
upon this point that in 1870 he placed a 
Notice of Motion on the Paper calling 
the attention of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer to the matter. In the mean- 
time the right hon. Gentleman gave an 
answer to a Question put by the hon. 
Member for Derby (Mr. Bass), which 
was considered quite satisfactory, as re- 
ported in the usual channels of informa- 
tion. He (Mr. Gordon) happened to be 
out of town when that answer was given ; 
but the hon. Member for Derby assured 
him that it was quite sufficient and 
satisfactory. In consequence of that he 
did not proceed with his Motion. But 
when he found last year that the matter 
was proceeded with, and attempts made 
to exact the tax, he then called the at- 
tention of the House to the matter on a 
Friday—when he had no right of reply 
—and the answer he received when he 
quoted the promise of the preceding year 
from Hansard was, that the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer was incorrectly re- 
ported. He could not help thinking 
that the right hon. Gentleman’s me- 
mory was at fault, for, after that state- 
ment was made he (Mr. Gordon) had an 
opportunity of testing it. He looked 
through the usual sources of information 
both in England and in Scotland, and 
found that the reports of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer’s statement were en- 
tirely in accordance with that in Hansard. 
As the answer of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer was not satisfactory last year, 
he stated that he should put the Motion 
on the Paper as an Amendment to a 
Revenue Bill then before the House. 
Unfortunately, owing to circumstances 
beyond his control—the illness of a 
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member of his family—he was unable 
to wait until the Bill was brought for- 
ward. It was not brought forward until 
the 4th August, and on the first division 
only a majority of 4 was unfavourable to 
the exemption from the tax. Another 
division took place on 15th August, 
and the majority dwindled down to 1; 
and a strong opinion was given by the 
Chairman, Mr. Dodson, with reference 
to the matter. They could not criticize 
the conduct of the right hon. Gentleman 
in pressing the matter too strongly, and 
he thought that it fell very little short of 
obstinacy on his part. A third division 
was taken on the 16th August, and it 
resulted in a majority of 16 for Go- 
vernment in a House of 79. The ex- 
emption was not a new one. It was 
authorized by a former Act—16 & 17 
Vict.; but the exemption was missed 
out of one of the Revenue Bills intro- 
duced by the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, and therefore it was that the en- 
deavour was made by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer to enforce the tax. It 
brought in but a miserable sum to the 
Exchequer, and the Committee were not 
to calculate the evil by the amount ex- 
acted merely, but shouldtake into account 
the misery caused by the withdrawal of 
the right of which these poor people had 
been deprived, for they valued very 
highly indeed the privilege of going to 
church on Sunday. Rather than forego 
a tax of £1 they were obliged to give up 
going to church. This was a serious 
matter, and after the general expression 
of opinion on both sides of the House, it 
appeared to him that this was not a 
tax which should be retained; and he 
hoped the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
would give them an assurance that he 
would introduce into any Bill which he 
might bring forward in connection with 
the Revenue a clause which should recog- 
nize this exemption. He believed that 
the withdrawal of this exemption had 
arisen from the right hon. Gentleman’s 
objections to any exemptions from tax- 
ation. Yet the right hon. Gentleman 
had been compelled to make a number 
of exemptions, not by the will of the 
House, but by his own will. He (Mr. 
Gordon) thought it desirable that the 
right hon. Gentleman should make 
known what these were for the guidance 
of the parties interested. [The Cuan- 
CELLOR of the Excnequer: I know of 
none.| He had made an exemption in 
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regard to horses which were occasionally 
used on hire for agricultural purposes. 
It might have been made by the officers 
of his department without his know- 
ledge. 

Mr. MUNTZ said, he did not see 
how the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
was liable for the increase of the taxa- 
tion of the country, for he was simply 
placed in the unenviable position of 
having to find the money that was voted 
by the House, and all he had to do was 
to say how the money so voted was to 
be raised. There were plenty of taxes 
that he was sure the right hon. Gentle- 
man would be delighted to take off, and 
if he did not do so the fault was upon 
the House and those hon. Members who 
voted away the money, and did not like 
to pay it. It was especially the fault of 
those elastic politicians who came into 
the House with economy on their lips 
whilst their hearts were far from it. The 
right hon. Gentleman had mentioned 
that hon. Members below the gangway 
had opposed Votes on Account. That 
was quite true; but they did so, not on 
the ground that Votes on Account were 
unnecessary—for, indeed, it was gene- 
rally admitted that they were absolutely 
indispensable, but because they were 
taken one after another until the actual 
Estimates drifted into July and August. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
asked the Committee to look at the 
Army and Navy Estimates for 1858 ; but 
why did he select that year, for it should 
be borne in mind that in that year the 
Estimates had been raised in consquence 
of the Crimean War? They had increased 
from 1854 to 1858 some £5,000,000 a- 
year; and if they took that as a precedent, 
and now increased the amount in time 
of peace £2,000,000 or £3,000,000, the 
gross amount would never be decreased. 
Now, it was a well-known fact that if 
an Estimate was once raised, it hardly 
ever went down again to a lower figure. 
It resembled a machine with a cog- 
wheel—there was always a catch to pre- 
vent its going back. If the right hon. 
Gentleman wanted economy, let him 
refer to the time when the Duke of 
Wellington was Prime Minister. In 
1835 the Votes for the Army and Navy 
amounted together to £11,000,000, 
whereas this year they were something 
like £30,000,000. It was this constantly 
increasing expenditure which the hon. 
Members below the gangway wished to 
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check. After three years of wondrous pro- 
mises the country was now landed in an 
Estimate of £72,000,000 annually drawn 
up by the very Gentlemen who had 
declared that the £70,000,000 in the 
Budget of the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite (Mr. Disraeli) was unstates- 
manlike, uncalled-for, and wasteful. He 
thanked the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of Exchequer for the allow- 
ance he had made to persons who paid 
income tax on less than £300 a-year, for 
he (Mr. Muntz) thought the tax was 
specially hard upon those who had small 
incomes, such as £130 or £150 a-year. 
When a clerk or shopkeeper with a 
small income was suddenly called upon 
to pay £4 or £4 10s., it was frequently 
impossible for him to raise the money, 
and the result was a number of abject 
applications for relief from the tax, 
and borrowing from the usurer. There 
was another matter which had brought 
great unpopularity upon the Govern- 
ment, and it was this—in country places 
the collectors were also assessors of 
the income tax, and they frequently 
assessed persons without having any 
real knowledge of their incomes, and 
the result was that persons were often 
overcharged—men with £100 a-year 
being assessed at £200, and so on. They 
first of all sent a paper to the taxpayer ; 
and if, from ignorance, he did not return 
it, he received a notice that he was as- 
sessed, but that he might appeal against 
the assessment on a given day. When he 
had stated his case to the Commission- 
ers, which he often did through nervous- 
ness in a very clumsy way, the assessor 
would say—‘‘ Oh, it’s all nonsense, he 
has got the money,”’ whereupon, without 
further ado, the poor man was ordered 
to pay it. [‘No, no!”] He himself 
knew of cases were men who earned only 
£1 10s. a-week had been made to pay 
on £100 a-year. 

THe CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER said, the assessors were not the 
servants of the Government. 

Mr. MUNTZ was aware of that fact ; 
but he wished they were, because then 
they would be looked after better. He 
hoped the right hon. Gentleman would 
take the matter in hand, for he would, 
no doubt, be able to ameliorate it. 
- While expressing his satisfaction at 2d. 
being taken off the income tax, he could 
not refrain from stating his opinion that 
it ought never to have been put on. With 
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regard to coffee, if the people of this 
country really knew what coffee was, 
they would drink ten times more coffee 
than they did tea. The most miserable 
stuff was vended under the name of 
coffee, and if the tax on coffee was 
reduced still further, coffee would not be 
drunk much more extensively until the 
people knew how to make it. For his 
own part he should like to see many 
taxes abolished, including the malt tax. 
It was a tax from which the State re- 
ceived about £5,550,000, while it cost 
the-taxpayers about double that amount. 
When the present Prime Minister was 
Chancellor of the Exchequer they spent 
£62,000,000 a-year, whereas they were 
now spending £72,000,000. It would 
not only be possible, but it would not be 
difficult to get rid of this additional 
£10,000,000; and, at all events, there 
was no reason why the Estimates should 
not be reduced £5,000,000 or £6,000,000. 
If the Government wished to become 
popular, they would take this matter in 
hand, and reduce the taxes which pressed 
so heavily upon the people. 

Mr. ©. 8. READ joined in the appeal 
which had been made by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Edinburgh (Mr. M‘Laren) and the 
right hon. and learned Member for the 
University of Glasgow (Mr. Gordon), as 
to the tax not being levied in respect of 
agricultural horses which were employed 
in Scotland in conveying the families of 
farmers to church on Sunday. But he 
could not join with the hon. Member for 
Edinburgh when he said that the farmer 
who paid upon half his rent did not pay 
fullincome tax. In his (Mr. Read’s) opi- 
nion the farmers paid their full share of 
income tax, and so far as the years 1868, 
1869, and 1870 were concerned, if the 
farmers had been assessed upon their 
profits they would have paid no income 
tax at all. If the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer would only guarantee him for 
the next 10 years half the amount of his 
rent for profit, he should be very glad to 
pay double income tax. He was pleased 
that a deduction of £80 was to be 
allowed in respect of paying income tax 
from incomes under £300 a-year, which 
would, of course, extend to Schedule B. 
The right hon. and learned Member for 
the University of Glasgow he thought, 
however, was not quite correct in what he 
said as to agricultural horses which were 
employed in other work being exempt 
from duty, for the exemption only applied 
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to horses employed in carting materials 
for the repair of the parish roads. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had made 
an important concession in the case 
of houses or offices left at night in the 
care of hired individuals; he wished 
that the right hon. Gentleman would 
extend the same leniency to cases in 
which farmers had two farms, and were 
obliged to leave one of the farm houses 
in care of a farm servant. He also 
wished to call attention to the heavy tax 
upon agricultural leases and agreements. 
That tax was so heavy that all kinds of 
expedients were resorted to in order to 
evade it. If the impost were reduced 
to a more moderate amount he believed 
it would be universally and cheerfully 
paid. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had referred to the large revenues 
arising from the duties on wine, not- 
withstanding all the reduction that had 
been made in that duty. But why did 
not the right hon. Gentleman apply the 
same principle to malt? The present 
duty had the effect of inducing people to 
drink gin instead of good beer, for the 
malt tax produced £300,000 less than 
last year, while the duty on English 
gin had increased £1,000,000 sterling. 
Mr. GRIEVE joined with most hon. 
Members in thanking the right hon. 
Gentleman for the Budget which he had 
placed before the Committee. Its short- 
ness and simplicity were its great 
charms. The reduction of the income 
tax was inevitable, and he (Mr. Grieve) 
could have wished the entire duty on 
coffee had been swept away, as a step 
towards a free breakfast table. Had 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Birmingham (Mr. Bright) been able 
to take an active part in public affairs, 
the question of the abolition of the sugar 
duties would have received a larger 
amount of attention. The refining in- 
terest was by no means an unimportant 
one, for there were no less than 64 re- 
fineries in the United Kingdom, employ- 
ing in round numbers 30,000 persons. A 
statement had been attributed to the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer that he did not care what 
became of particular industries, as long 
as commodities were made cheap for the 
multitude ; but it ought to be the duty 
of a paternal Government to secure fair 
lay for an interest of this magnitude. 
ag CuancELtor of the ExcHEQuER: 
urs is not a paternal Government. | He 
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hoped the right hon. Gentleman would, 
at all events, see the propriety of re- 
considering the question, and would 
respectfully ask him if he would be good 
enough to inform the House whether he 
would accede to the request of the sugar 
refiners of London, Greenock, Liverpool, 
Bristol, Plymouth, and Manchester, and 
invite the Governments of France, Hol- 
land, and Belgium to a Conference in 
order to a revision of the International 
Convention of 1864, these Governments 
having signified their willingness to meet 
if asked by Great Britain. The re- 
fining interest wanted no protection, but 
they wanted fair play, and in view of 
this, and to do away with all bounties, 
our own Government, France, Holland, 
and Belgium entered into a Convention, 
which served the purpose for which it 
was intended for some years; but the 
unfortunate position of France, arising 
out of the dreadful war, compelled her 
to resort to high duties, and while the 
duty on sugar went up five times higher 
than in this country, it rendered the 
drawback quite unequal. The refineries 
of this country, alive to their own in- 
terests, sent a deputation to France, 
Holland, and Belgium, and represented 
the unfair working of the Convention, 
and they all agreed to a revision of the 
Convention if Great Britain would ask 
them to a Conference. This was the 
more readily agreed to, as the difference 
of drawback was going into the pocket 
of the refiners of France, and not to the 
Government. He (Mr. Grieve) trusted 
that the right hon. Gentleman would 
yet consent to a Conference, or the re- 
fining industry of this country would be 
transferred to France, and such a mo- 
nopoly would soon raise the price of 
sugar on the general consumer in this 
country. It had been said the right 
hon. Gentleman was afraid that, if he 
had a Conference on the Convention 
of 1864, this country would get a conces- 
sion, and when the Cobden Treaty of 
1860 came to be considered, we should 
have to concede something also. He 
trusted the right hon. Gentleman would 
see the unfairness of this. Before sitting 
down, he must join with the hon. Mem- 
ber for Edinburgh in denouncing in the 
strongest terms the duty on shepherds’ 
dogs and on farm horses used in taking 
families great distances to church. He 
warned the Government that if they did 
not find some mode of getting quit of 
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these taxes, they would peril the election 
of many Liberal Members for Scotland 
at the next General Election. 

Mr. HUNT said, he did not think the 
Financial Statement of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer called for any special observations 
from him. He, however, wished to 
refer to one or two matters alluded 
to by the right hon. Gentleman. The 
right hon. Gentleman had dwelt at 
considerable length on the necessity of 
having Supplementary Estimates. But 
on this point he was quite at variance 
with the right hon. Gentleman at the 
head of the Government, who had poured 
out innumerable homilies, and was never 
more severe upon any practice than that 
of bringing forward Supplementary Esti- 
mates. Apparently with the consent of 
the House, the right hon. Gentleman 
had insisted again and again that the 
practice of bringing forward Supple- 
mentary Estimates was a frittering away 
of the control of Parliament. Whether 
the right hon. Gentleman had been con- 
vincea by the arguments of his own 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, who, in his 
(Mr. Hunt’s) opinion, had been trying 
to bring the right hon. Gentleman round 
to his own opinions, he did not know, 
but, apparently, they had such an effect 
upon him as to drive him away from the 
House. Both right hon. Gentlemen, as 
it seemed to him (Mr. Hunt), however, 
carried their conflicting doctrines doc- 
trines too far; and the distinction by 
which it was attempted to reconcile those 
opposite doctrines as to the passing of a 
particular Act in 1866 was beside the 
question, for it was in 1867-8 that the 
right hon. Gentleman at the head of the 
Government declared himself with much 
severity against a Supplementary Esti- 
mate brought forward by his hon. Friend 
the Member for Hampshire and himself. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer and his Secretary to 
the Treasury had latterly been the great 
offenders in this respect. Which of 
these might be responsible he did not 
know. According to the old rule, it used 
to be the Secretary to the Treasury ; but 
in the present Government the right hon. 
Gentleman appeared to be both Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer and Secretary to 
. the Treasury rolled into one. However, 
that was a matter to be settled between 
themselves. The right hon. Gentleman 


now spoke with the greatest coolness of 
Mr. Grieve 
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having a Supplementary Estimate of 
£400,000 still to bring forward, being 
the same amount as last year. In his 
(Mr. Hunt’s) Parliamentary experience, 
however, that sum covered by a Sup- 
plementary Estimate had never been 
equalled. He accordingly gave the 
right hon. Gentleman fair notice that if 
it were brought forward in the shape 
suggested, he should be inclined to 
scrutinize the Estimate with great minute- 
ness. ‘There were occasions, no doubt, 
when Supplementary Estimates, to meet 
unforeseen contingencies, were perfectly 
justifiable, and could not be dispensed 
with—such, for instance, as the Thanks- 
giving Service at St. Paul’s, or Supple- 
mentary Estimates necessitated by the 
legislation of the year which could not 
be foretold. But the Supplementary 
Estimates brought forward by the pre- 
sent Government to a large extent re- 
sulted from their own improvidence and 
recklessness. The right hon. Gentle- 
man had defended himself from an an- 
ticipated attack of the hon. Member 
for Brighton (Mr. White), by saying 
that he had based his calculations on the 
data for the calculation of Revenue with 
which he was supplied by the heads of 
the responsible Departments—data which 
he did not like to alter. If the right 
hon. Gentleman really did take hisfigures 
as to Revenue from the hands of the re- 
sponsible Departments, why did he not 
also take their estimates as to expendi- 
ture? When a subordinate department 
proposed to erect some building or to 
execute some work which, in the opinion 
of the Treasury, could be dispensed with, 
they had a perfect right to strike it out. 
But where the service was one over 
which the Treasury had no control, and 
the estimate of the subordinate Depart- 
ment was just, the Treasury was not 
acting within its functions in altering 
the figures or lowering the amount 
merely with a view of presenting a good 
appearance to Parliament. Last year a 
gentleman of great experience ard ability 
sent in his estimate connected with the 
Stationery Vote. The Treasury had no 
possible control over that, but they chose 
to distrust the estimate, and to cut down 
the figures, having afterwards, at thevery 
end of the year, to bring in a Supplemen- 
tary Votetomakegoodthe amount. Some- 
thing like the same thing happened as to 
the National Gallery. Purchases of land 
were being made, and the amounts wereto 
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bepaid as thetitles were madeout, and the 
vendors were in a position to complete. 
But no money was actually provided by 
the Government, and the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had to come withaSupplementary 
Estimate for the purpose. For a state 
of things like that, which clearly ought 
to have been foreseen and provided for 
when the Estimates were originally 
placed before the House, the Govern- 
ment must be held responsible. The 
right hon. Gentleman plumed himself 
upon having produced a codification of 
the stamp laws. He (Mr. Hunt), how- 
ever, recollected that he gave instruc- 
tions to the Inland Revenue Office for a 
codification of the stamp laws, and when 
he heard the observations of the right 
hon. Gentleman he thus soliloquised— 
“ Sie vos non vobis codificatis.” At all 
events, he thought the right hon. Gen- 
tleman would have given him that small 
amount of credit. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman compared the balances at the 
Exchequer under the old system with 
the balance there was now, just after he 
had got in the income tax for the whole 
year, the assessed taxes for the whole 
year, and the land tax and the house 
duties; in other words, the right hon. 
Gentleman compared the balances under 
the old normal state of things with what 
he (Mr. Hunt) might call the factitious 
balance he happened to have in hand at 
this particular moment. It might so 
happen that if the right hon. Gentleman 
had compared his balance a few weeks 
ago with the corresponding period of 
the financial year in which he took 
office, he would have found it reduced by 
about £4,500,000 or £4,000,000. He 
thought the right hon. Gentleman’s 
scheme, by which he had got in the 
whole of a great proportion of the taxes 
for the year, was contrary to sound 
principles. It had been the aim of 
Chancellors of the Exchequer for many 
years to endeavour to equalize our pay- 
ments and our receipts in the several 
quarters, and that had been a work 
of difficulty and of time. That opera- 
tion, he thought, was nearly completed 
by his right hon. Friend the Member for 
Buckinghamshire (Mr. Disraeli) in his 
last year of office as Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, when he made an alteration 
in the time of paying Terminable An- 
nuities in order to equalize those pay- 
ments. The result of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer’s scheme had been to 
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reduce his balance in January to about 
£600,000, and he had been borrowing 
for three-quarters of a year in order to 
meet the charges on the Consolidated 
Fund. Now, the right hon. Gentleman 
told them he had a balance of about 
£9,000,000, on which not a farthing of 
interest was being paid. If we were to 
pay interest to the Bank for advances in 
consequence of the extraordinary finan- 
cial operation of the right hon. Gentle- 
man, he wished to know why we were 
not to receive interest from the Bank on 
so large a balance as they had now? 
{Mr. Crawrorp: The Bank does not 
want the money.] If the Bank did not 
want it, there were plenty of people who 
did, and who would be exceedingly glad 
to pay interest for it. But as the Bank 
did not want the money, that was an 
additional argument in his (Mr. Hunt’s) 
favour; because the right hon. Gentle- 
man had been extracting money from 
the pockets of taxpayers who wanted 
it, and had been lodging it with those 
who did not want to have it. He con- 
fessed that he did not feel very great 
elation at having got rid of 2d. on 
income tax. He thought the gracious- 
ness with which the right hon. Gentle- 
man had taken off the 2d. by no means 
compensated for his wantonness in hav- 
ing put iton. He wished to know how 
much would be lost if the 2d. on income 
tax were taken‘off? [The CHANCELLOR 
of the Excurequer: £2,700,000.] Then 
he was at issue with the right hon. Gen- 
tleman as to the amount of his surplus, 
because if the figures given by the right 
hon. Gentleman were correct, he calcu- 
lated that there would be a deficit 
of more than £2,000,000. The right 
hon. Gentleman had not told them 
whether he intended to re-impose the 
tea duty. Unless it was re-imposed, 
there would be a deficit of £2,300,000. 
Last year the right hon. Gentleman 
forgot to mention in his Financial State- 
ment that the tea duty dropped that 
year, and it was not until the Customs 
and Excise Duties Bill was in Com- 
mittee that the omission of the right 
hon. Gentleman to re-impose that duty 
was remedied. Would the same thing 
happen again this year? With refer- 
ence to the expenditure on barracks, the 
right hon. Gentleman the Secretary of 
State for War, on the consideration of 
the Army Estimates, announced that it 
would be provided for by Terminable 
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Annuities. If that was the case, he ap- 
prehended that there would be a Termi- 
nable Annuity payable during the pre- 
sent year. He should like to know how 
the right hon. Gentleman proposed to 
provide for the expenditure. 

Mr. AtpErMan W. LAWRENCE 
said, he was sure that it must be highly 
satisfactory to the country at large to 
learn that the surplus permitted the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to remit 
the extra 2d. income tax which was 
imposed last year. He did not agree 
with those who thought that because 
there happened to be a surplus almost 
equal to the amount levied by that 
addition to the income tax, there was 
no necessity last year for additional 
taxation. A large portion of the surplus 
had arisen from the increase on the Ex- 
cise, and he maintained that that increase 
would not have occurred if it had not 
been for the extraordinary rise in wages 
caused by the prosperity of the country. 
He rejoiced that the right hon. Gentle- 
man had relaxed those principles which 
he announced on former occasions, when 
he held that no exemption ought to be 
permitted on any pretence whatever, 
and had fallen into the milder view that 
there should be a line below which the 
tax should not reach. He (Mr. Alder- 
man Lawrence) thought it would be well 
to revert to the £150 a-year placed as the 
exemption when the tax was first pro- 
posed in 1842; and if that were done, 
and the £80 were deducted from in- 
comes above £150 a-year and not ex- 
ceeding £300 a-year, a great boon would 
be conferred. He hoped, therefore, that 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer would 
shift the bar from £100 to £150. In re- 
ferring to the house tax, the hon. Mem- 
ber said that the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer had ob- 
served last year that it was impossible the 
tax could remain in the state it then 
was, so great were the anomalies in con- 
nection with it, and he had now pro- 
posed to make an alteration which was 
estimated to cause a loss to the Revenue 
of £50,000; but he (Mr. Alderman Law- 
rence) was not prepared to say that the 
proposition of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer would meet the difficulty it 
was intended to remedy. There were no 

_ means of making the tax just, and equit- 
able, and fair. It was the only tax 


which interfered with the manner of the 
construction of the article taxed. While 
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they saw the castles and the mansions 
surrounded by conservatories and every- 
thing else conducive to the comfort and 
the luxury of those who resided in them, 
they at the same time saw that these 
mansions were assessed at only a nominal 
sum. He knew mansions which cost 
very large sums of money, and yet were 
assessed at only £60 or £70 a-year, 
while rooms occupied by the humbler 
classes were assessed at 9d. in the pound 
to their full value. In London, Edin- 
burgh, Glasgow, Manchester, and other 
great cities, there was an enormous 
amount of house accommodation in the 
upper rooms of large buildings used for 
offices and warehouses; but the rooms 
were not occupied lest they should cause 
these large buildings to become liable 
to the house duty, and the tax had in 
that way also acted in a prejudicial 
manner to the working classes. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had in a 
small way diminished the pressure of 
the income tax; and he hoped that next 
year he would be prepared to say that 
the house tax should be a thing of the 
past. It was re-imposed in 1851,‘having 
been abolished in 1834, and he (Mr. 
Alderman Lawrence) hoped that it might 
be again abolished in 1873. With re- 
gard to the income tax, it seemed to 
be a fixed belief at Somerset House 
that nobody made a return in excess of 
his actual income ; but the disclosures as 
to the public companies and other dis- 
astrous undertakings had shown that 
the tax was often paid in cases where 
there had been no profits, and small 
tradesmen and others were afraid of re- 
turning their incomes at the actual 
amount. He, therefore, deprecated un- 
necessary severity in the collection of 
the tax. 

CotoneL BARTTELOT thought that 
the worthy Alderman the Member for 
the City of London, having ridden his 
hobby so hard, ought to be satisfied with 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s con- 
cession as to the house duty. The hon. 
Member for Leith (Mr. Macfie) had made 
a proposal the most extraordinary he 
had ever heard in this House — that 
£12,000,000 or £14,000,000 might be 
raised by taxing the colonies. Now, the 
Government had deprived the colonies 
of the military protection to which he 
believed they were entitled, and on what 
plea could they be asked to subscribe 
towards the maintenance of the mother 
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country? He congratulated the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer on having given 
the House a plain common-sense Budget, 
for his last year’s scheme was a dis- 
grace to the common sense which usually 
prevailed in Parliament. It contained 
nothing, indeed, which commended it to 
the country. The succession and legacy 
duties were not acceptable, nor was the 
trans-Atlantic device of a match tax. The 
right hon. Gentleman, on the failure of 
these proposals, had thought it neces- 
sary to raise the income tax to 6d. The 
right hon. Gentleman had, moreover, 
stated at a meeting which he had at- 
tended that the House of Commons was 
in favour of the extra 2d. being added 
to the income tax. He denied that that 
statement was accurate, because he be- 
lieved that no tax that had ever been 
proposed in that House had ever met 
with such general disapprobation both 
in and out of that House, and it was 
only because it was felt that the Ministry 
had already eaten so much dirt last year 
that the proposal for the imposition of 
the 2d. was accepted. In answer to a 
request that he (Colonel Barttelot) should 
attend the meeting to which he referred 
for the purpose of endeavouring to per- 
suade the right hon. Gentleman to ab- 
rogate Schedule D of the income tax, he 
had expressed his conviction that as long 
as the tax existed all ought to pay their 
share under it. There could be no doubt 
that the income tax pressed very severely 
upon the lower and the lower middle 
classes of this country, and the right 
hon. Gentleman ought to do his best, as 
far as possible, to relieve those classes 
from its pressure and alleviate their 
burdens, which, chiefly owing to his 
screwing up the taxation to the highest 
possible pitch, had become almost in- 
tolerable during the last two or three 
years. He might suggest to the right 
hon. Gentleman that it would be of the 
greatest service to the small traders in 
the country towns in England if the in- 
come tax were to be collected twice in- 
stead of once a-year. He was, however, 
forced to admit that under this Schedule 
D, which was so grinding upon the rate- 
payers, there was more evasion than 
under any other schedule. Turning from 
that point, he was very glad that the 
right hon. Gentleman had not listened 
too much to the voice of the many 
charmers—of whom his hon. Friend on 
the right hon, Gentleman’s right was one 
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—the great brewers of this country, who 
had endeavoured to persuade him that 


‘the commuted licence duty upon hops 


ought to be taken off and placed upon 
malt. He regretted that the hon. Mem- 
ber for Derby was not in his place, be- 
cause he would perhaps have been en- 
abled to explain to the Committee how 
it was that he, the very prince of brewers, 
should have been found on the recent 
occasion advocating an extension of the 
malt duty, when he had always professed 
that he was in favour of the reduction 
of the tax. The conduct of the hon. 
Member would teach those who desired 
to see a reduction of the malt duty not 
to put their trust in princes. They had 
at one time believed in him as a great 
and a true man, but since then he had 
thrown them over. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had said that the malt duty had not come 
up to its usual amount, and what was 
the reason of its having fallen short? 
The reason was to be found in the enor- 
mous amount of the tax, which had re- 
sulted in a large quantity of barley being 
used for making beer without its paying 
the duty at all. The right hon. Gentle- 
man doubtless looked pretty sharp after 
the brewers; but if he were to reduce 
the duty on malt, he would find that the 
aggregate Revenue from that source of 
taxation would not be less than it was 
at the present time, and he should be 
exceedingly glad if the right hon. Gen- 
tleman would take the subject into his 
consideration at a future time. He had 
made this statement to-night, because 
he had been asked by several influential 
people to bring the malt tax again under 
the notice of the House. To that request 
he had replied that he would consider 
the question, and having considered it, 
he had come to the conclusion that. he 
should be acting a wise and a prudent 
part by abstaining from bringing the 
matter forward upon the present occa- 
sion, believing, as he did, in the present 
disposition of the House, the proposal to 
reduce or to abolish the tax would not 
meet with such support as would justify 
him in introducing the question. Under 
these circumstances he had determined 
not to stir in the matter at present ; but 
he looked forward to the time when the 
right hon. Gentleman, having a super- 
abundance of cash in his pocket, would 
be pleased to come down to the House 
and propose the reduction of this tax, 
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He also wished to draw the attention of 
the right hon. Gentleman to the horse- 
dealers’ licence duty paid by farmers 
who bred their own horses and sold 
their surplus stock, which he regarded 
as being a most unjust exaction; on the 
whole, however, he must congratulate 
the right hon. Gentleman upon having 
brought forward on this occasion a com- 
mon-sense Budget which was likely to 
meet with general approval. 

Mr. M‘MAHON drew attention to the 
admission of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer that during the past few years 
£12,000,000 of surplus had been devoted 
towards the payment of the National 
Debt. He maintained that this surplus 
was the product of the income tax, and 
protested against poor clerks and others 
assessed under Schedule D having cast 
upon them the burden of paying off the 
National Debt, instead of its being 
thrown upon the new land tax to be im- 
posed with the object of providing for 
the extinction of that Debt. 

Mr. GREGORY enforced the remarks 
of the hon. and gallant Member for 
West Sussex (Colonel Barttelot) by re- 
minding the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
that, under the horse-dealers’ tax as at 
present construed, any person casually 
selling a horse might be required to take 
out a licence. 

Tur CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER said, he had already taken steps 
to meet that objection. 

Mr. GREGORY thought that the 
right hon. Gentleman had not provided 
against that possibility to the fullest 
extent. If the right hon. Gentleman 
declined to deal with the matter, he him- 
self should take the liberty of proposing 
to insert a clause in the right hon. Gen- 
tleman’s Bill to meet the difficulty. He 
also trusted that the right hon. Gentle- 
man would deal with stamps on deeds, 
and make such arrangements as would 
permit the Commissioners to remit 
penalties which might be incurred in 
consequence of deeds not having been 
stamped within the limited time without 
fault on the part of the parties. 

Sir TOLLEMACHE SINCLAIR 
thought the present Budget had the 
essential vice of being a rich man’s 
Budget. The balance of authority was 
in favour of the opinion that the working 
‘classes of this country—a large propor- 
tion of whom were not represented in 
Parliament—paid much more than their 
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fair share of taxation, and, in saying 
that, he took into account not only Im- 
perial, but also local taxation. He there- 
fore thought the working classes would 
be equally astonished and disappointed 
when they found that while £3,000,000 
was taken off the payers of income tax 
the manual labour class only received 
a doubtful benefit in the shape of a 
peddling reduction in the coffee duties ; 
and that they were bound in honour, in 
the face of the country and the world, to 
do justice to that large and unrepresented 
portion. In the case of the income 
tax payers, they now made a deduction 
of £60 from all incomes of less than 
£200 a-year ; and, on the same principle, 
in taxing the working classes, they ought 
to take off a reasonable sum for what 
was required to furnish those classes 
with the strict necessaries of life. In 
the opinion of M. Thiers, expressed in 
the French Chamber, the English work- 
ing classes were taxed even at a higher 
rate than their brethren in France, which 
furnished an additional claim for con- 
sideration in their treatment of the ques- 
tion. When, last year, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer imposed an additional 
2d. on the income taxpayers, he tacitly 
admitted that the working classes were 
paying more than their fair share of tax- 
ation, and this year, when the right hon. 
Gentleman was able to make a consider- 
able remission, the working classes were 
fairly entitled to at least one-half of that 
remission. Moreover, when they con- 
sidered that America was about to grant 
the free breakfast table, he was of opi- 
nion that aristocratic and Plutocratic 
House of Commons ought to be ashamed 
to be less liberal to the poor than the 
Democratic House of Representatives of 
the United States; more especially when 
they considered that tea, sugar, and coffee 
were undubitably necessaries because 
they were given in workhouses and gaols; 
that it was contrary to the Constitution 
to tax those who were not represented 
for necessaries; and that a large pro- 
portion of the poor were even excused 
the payment of local rates—all these 
things proved the injustice of the course 
pursued. In the time of Mr. Pitt income 
tax was levied on incomes as low as £50 
a-year, and house tax on houses as low as 
£5 rent; he did not desire to see the 
incidence of either of those taxes reduced 
as far as that; he only said that if it 
could be proved that the working classes 
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did not pay their fair share of taxation, 
then there was that alternative open to 
them. A remission of 2d. on an income 
of £200 a-year would be worth only 
£1 3s. 4d. to a man, whereas a remission 
of the duties on tea, coffee, and sugar 
would be worth 30s. The taxes on the 
breakfast table produced £6,500,000, 
but their incidence made them not less 
than £10,000,000, and if these were re- 
moved past experience showed that at 
least half the sum that would be sacri- 
ficed by the remission would be recouped 
to the Revenue by the increased income 
from spirits and tobacco, and their re- 
mission would not cost more than the 
surplus the Government now had in hand. 
Steps ought also to be taken to induce 
the Chinese Government to remit their 
export and transit duties on tea, amount- 
ing to 4d. per pound, although by treaty 
they should only be 14d. per lb., and 
by adding 2d. of profit on those dues, a 
6d. per lb of additional duty, the whole 
of which might be saved by compelling 
the Chinese to observe the treaty, while 
we remitted our import duty as an equiv- 
alent. Supposing that effected, tea 
might be sold retail at from 6d. to 8d. 
per lb. which now cost 2s., and the saving 
to the people of England by buying tea 
at 6d. instead of 2s. would amount to 
£9,000,000, and if the consumption 
doubled, as it probably would, to 
£18,000,000; while, on the other hand, 
that as the Chinese numbered about 
460,000,000, and as they drank about 
10 lbs. per head of population, if we 
doubled our consumption it would only 
reach about 23 per cent on the produc- 
tion, and would not materially enhance 
the price required by the grower; but 
that if the Chinese Government required 
any other taxation in lieu of those duties 
it might be supplied in the shape of an 
additional tax on opium. At present the 
poor man paid a tax equal to 100 per cent 
on the inferior kind of tea he consumed, 
while Assam tea, which was consumed 
by the rich man, paid one of only 10 per 
cent. Moreover, the repeal of the duties 
on tea, coffee, and sugar would, he be- 
lieved, effect a saving of at least 
£500,000 on the total cost of collection 
for the Customs and Excise—namely, 
£2,600,000. If the tobacco duty were 
raised to 4s. and cigars to 6s.—and_ that 
tax was now much higher in France, 
and it was formerly higher in England 
— £1,500,000 would be provided in 
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that way; while wine, a luxury of the 
rich, too lightly taxed now, should be 
made to bear the burden more pro- 
portionately to spirits, which was the 
beverage of the poor. At all events the 
duties should be graduated according to 
alcoholic strength. He (Sir Tollemache 
Sinclair) should propose that clubs should 
also be compelled to take out licences, 
and that public-houses should pay a 
licence duty on a graduated scale based 
on the present lowest unit ; so that the 
publican whose premises were rated at 
£500 a-year should pay 10 times as 
much as the man who was rated at £50, 
instead of the same licence duty as at 
present. He also proposed that grocers 
should be allowed to sell wines and 
spirits at the same rate of licence as 
publicans, instead of paying £28 as 
against £5, by which means another 
£1,000,000 might be raised. Again, 
he claimed that Ireland should be put 
on the same footing with respect to 
Imperial taxation and grants from the 
Consolidated Fund, as both England 
and Scotland. Ireland now received 
£1,600,000 more than its fair share 
from the Consolidated Fund for the con- 
stabulary, &c., and if the house tax and 
the assessed taxes were levied in that 
country as well as in England and Scot- 
land, and the contributions from the 
Consolidated Fund reduced to the same 
scale as in England, £2,000,000 more 
might be secured. As for the house tax, 
it ought to be reconsidered, for its basis 
was fallacious and absurd; and, re- 
cognizing the discrepancies between 
urban and rural tenements, it would be 
more just to tax on a scale determined 
by their cubical contents. He also 
thought the income tax should be re- 
mitted to the extent of £99 19s. 113d. 
—under £100—on all incomes up to 
£300, and not merely to the extent of 
£80, for those in receipt of £99 19s. 113d. 
were exempt as the tax at present stood ; 
and, in conclusion, he must say that he 
thought it astonishing and distressing to 
hear rich Members of that House of all 
parties, when discussing their turtle and 
champagne, cordially sanction the con- 
fiscation of the entire surplus for the 
benefit of their class, and doubt whether 
it would not be a violation of the Con- 
stitution to allow the wretched out-door 
pauper, the helpless widow, or the poor 
seamstress of Spitalfields a cup of un- 
taxed tea with their crust of dry bread. 
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For these reasons, he considered that 
this was an unfair Budget and a rich 
man’s Budget, and the Committee ought 
to consider whether it was right and 
constitutional to tax unfairly a class not 
represented in that House. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER said, he must return his grateful 
acknowledgments to the Committee for 
the kindness with which they had re- 
ceived the proposals of the Government. 
Of course, there must be a vast diver- 
gence of opinion on these subjects, and 
he was surprised at the unanimity of the 
Committee in reference to the main pro- 
posals laid before them. The debate 
had been discursive, but he should not 
be so, and would confine himself to one 
or two points bearing directly on the 
Budget, promising that any points which 
he did not mention should still have his 
consideration. To say, as the hon. Ba- 
ronet had said who spoke last, that this 
was a rich man’s Budget, because of the 
reduction of the income tax, was an un- 
just way of looking at the matter, be- 
cause the reduction of the income tax 
was a sort of debt due to the payers of 
income tax. He took it off this year be- 
cause he put it on last year, when he 
found it was the only tax the House 
would approve. This relief being a 
debt, he was bound to undo what he did 
last year, and he did this with pleasure. 
What had become of the remainder of 
the surplus? It was divided, £230,000 
being taken off an article of general con- 
sumption by all classes, and the rest 
went in relief of the class just raised 
above the working classes, which class 
was admitted on all hands to be severely 
taxed. Those also who said this was a 
rich man’s Budget forgot that the Esti- 
mates included £650,000 more than be- 
fore for education, which was entirely 
for the benefit of the working classes. 
He would now answer one or two Ques- 
tions which had been put to him. He 
had been asked the amount of the duty 
on malt. It was £6,500,000. The hon. 
Member for South Norfolk (Mr. C. 8. 
Read) had asked if a farmer occupied 
two farm-houses, living in only one, and 
merely having care taken of the other, 
would come within the meaning of the 
proposition. He believed that such a 
person would do so. In answer to the hon. 
‘and gallant Member for West Sussex 
(Colonel Barttelot), he had to repeat that, 
as a sort of boon to the people at large, 
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they had in their own hands the collec- 
tion of the income tax; he was not re- 
sponsible for it, and had no control over 
the Commissioners; but, if the House 
was willing, he was ready to undertake 
the collection of it, and then he would be 
answerable and responsible for its proper 
collection. Until it was, he protested 
against the accusations made against the 
Government. The right hon. Member 
for Northamptonshire (Mr. Hunt) had 
been rather severe upon him, and had 
made a discovery which was made last 
year that he (the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer) was about to plunge into a de- 
ficiency of £1,500,000 because he had 
not mentioned the duty on tea which was 
levied for a particular purpose, but there 
was a Resolution on the subject of tea 
which he had in hishand, and which would 
have to be proposed at another time. The 
right hon. Gentleman had stated that he 
could understand why the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer submitted very much to 
the opinions of those persons who esti- 
mated the Revenue, but not of those 
who estimated the expenditure. Now, 
with regard to those who had the practi- 
cal working of the Revenue, he did not 
wish to divest himself of any responsi- 
bility, and if he did, the House would 
not allow him to do so. All he could 
say was that the responsibility for the 
Estimates was his, and the way he pre- 
ferred to exercise that responsibility was 
to follow the experience of those who had 
a practical knowledge of the subject. As 
to the expenditure, he could venture to 
take liberties with that. The reason 
was this. In matters of Revenue he had 
no test to refer to with respect to the 
amount ; but in matters of expenditure he 
had, by means of the appropriation audit; 
for when a Department asked him for 
more than it had spent, there was room 
to exercise discretion in cutting down 
its demand. The right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Hunt) was very unhappy because 
he (the Chancellor of the Exchequer) 
had tried to filch from him the honour of 
the codification of the Stamp Act. No- 
thing could be more uninteresting to the 
House than to be squabbling about the 
honour of such a proceeding, but he 
could assure the right hon. Gentleman 
that he would most cheerfully have given 
him the credit if he had known that he 
had anything to do with the matter. 
With regard to Militia barracks, a mea- 
sure would be brought forward by the 
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Secretary at War for the ose of 
raising a sum by Terminable Atmauitios 
and that was the reason why he had not 
said anything about it. The terms had 
not yet been settled; but when they 
were, @ Bill would be brought in on the 
subject. He believed the amount re- 
quired would not exceed £50,000, and 
could be easily procured. There were a 
great many other things he might say, 
but as the hour was so late he would 
conclude. He thanked the House again 
for their manner of receiving the Budget, 
and assured hon. Gentlemen whose sug- 
gestions he had not noticed that he 
would give them the best consideration 
he could. 

Mr. G. BENTINCK said, he quite 
agreed with what had been said by the 
hon. Member for Birmingham (Mr. 
Muntz) with respect to Votes on Ac- 
count, which led to a practice of putting 
off the Estimates until a late period of 
the Session, when they were no longer 
under the control of the House; at the 
same time, he must remind economists 
opposite that our expenditure must in- 
crease with the general rise in prices, 
and with the necessary increase of mili- 
tary and naval armaments. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer had made an ap- 
peal on behalf of those who possessed 
small incomes. It was impossible not to 
feel the force of that appeal; but he 
wished to remind the right hon. Gentle- 
man that if that principle were fully 
carried out it would simply mean Com- 
munism. An appeal had been made to the 
right hon. Gentleman on the subject of 
the taxation of cart-horses and of the malt 
tax. He fully concurred in that appeal ; 
but he thought it was a waste of time 
and energy to make it, for no such ap- 
peal would be listened to until the county 
Members understood that it was their 
duty here to act as the representatives of 
their constituents rather than as the ad- 
herents of a party; so long as they 
maintained a contrary view the rural 
districts would continue to be over-taxed. 
The hon. Member for the City of London 
(Mr. Alderman Lawrence) had referred 
to the inequality of the taxation upon 
houses ; but it should be borne in mind 
that the rental of a house was the fair 
test of its value, and that no description 
of property ought to be taxed beyond 
the value of what it would fetch. [‘‘ No, 
no!) Then the hon. Gentleman did not 
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“« . . . The value ofa thing 
Is just as much ag it will bring.” 
He thanked the hon. Member for Bir- 
mingham for having uttered one of the 
happiest expressions it was ever his 
good fortune to hear in that House. 
That hon. Gentleman had, as he under- 
stood, very properly described as elastic 
politicians such hon. Members as voted in 
support of principles which they had for- 
merly denounced. 

Mr. CRUM-EWING regretted that 
the Government had not entered into the 
Conference with the Governments of 
France and some other countries in re- 
ference to the Convention entered into 
some years ago on the sugar duties. 
The advantage to France under that Con- 
vention was no less than £3 10s. a-ton. 
The refiners of this country were feeling 
the effects of that Convention very se- 
verely in their trade, and he was sorry 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer had not 
referred to the matter, as he (Mr. Crum- 
Ewing) was afraid, if the present unjust 
state of things continued, their sugar- 
refining trade would be annihilated. 

Srr GEORGE JENKINSON said, 
several hon. Members had expressed 
their thanks because the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer proposed to remit the 
extra 2d. which was put on the income 
tax last year ; but the remission of that 
2d. was simply taking off what had been 
improperly put on, and therefore the 
right hon. Gentleman could not be en- 
titled to any thanks for what was only a 
debt due to the country and a duty. 
The hon. Member for the City of Lon- 
don (Mr. Alderman Lawrence) had com- 
plained of the small taxation put on 
palatial residences in rural districts ; but 
he seemed to forget the great benefit 
which was conferred on the people who 
resided in the neighbourhood of those 
palatial mansions by their occupants. 
But were those palatial buildings that 
were occupied by merchants in the City 
of London rated at all in proportion to 
the immense incomes they gained? Cer- 
tainly not. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer pro- 
posed that an income of £50,000 should 
be lost for the sake of the occupants of 
City offices, while no advantage what- 
ever was proposed to be conferred on the 
agricultural classes. The right hon. 


Gentleman was also about to take off 
£230,000 in the case of coffee, £50,000 
of house tax, and some £2,300,000 in 
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the case of income tax. He maintained 
that these remissions would scarcely 
benefit people in the country; more espe- 
cially in the case of coffee, for it was 
well known that agricultural people did 
not all drink it, they, as a rule, preferring 
tea. Then there was the malt tax, the 
pressure of which might have been 
greatly alleviated by being changed into 
a brewer’s licence, or into some other 
tax which the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer’s ingenuity might devise; but the 
right hon. Gentleman had done nothing 
in that way. The right hon. Gentle- 
man might also have given back to the 
agricultural classes for the repair of the 
turnpike roads the £900,000 which he 
took from them a couple of years ago, 
by the repeal of the 1s. corn duty; but 
that also he failed todo. He felt, there- 
fore, bound to record his protest against 
a Budget which had not the slightest 
tendency to relieve the agricultural in- 
terest from the oppressive burdens it 
laboured under. 
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(1.) Resolved, That, towards raising the Supply 
granted to Her Majesty, there shall be charged, 
collected, and paid for one year, commencing on 
the sixth day of April, one thousand eight hun- 
dred and seventy-two, for and in respect of all 
Property, Profits, and Gains mentioned or de- 
scribed as chargeable in the Act passed in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth years of Her Majesty’s 
reign, chapter thirty-four, for granting to Her 
Majesty Duties on Profits arising from Property, 
Professions, Trades, and Offices, the following 
Rates and Duties (that is to say): 

For every Twenty Shillings of the annual 
value or amount of all such Property, 
Profits, and Gains (except those chargeable 
under Schedule (B) of the said Act), the 
Rate or Duty of Four Pence ; 

And for and in respect of the occupation of 
Lands, Tenements, Hereditaments, and 
Heritages chargeable under Schedule (B) 
of the said Act, 

For every Twenty Shillings of the annual 
value thereof ; 

In England, the Rate or Duty of Two 
Pence; and 
In Scotland and Ireland respectively, 
the Rate or Duty of One Penny Half- 
penny ; 
Subject to the provisions contained in section 
three of the Act of twenty-sixth Victoria, chapter 
twenty-two, for the exemption of Persons whose 
whole Income from every source is under One 
Hundred Pounds a-year. 


(2.) Resolved, That in lieu of the relief granted 
by section three of the said Act passed in the 
twenty-sixth year of Her Majesty’s Reign, chapter 
twenty-two, to persons whose respective incomes, 
although amounting to One Hundred Pounds or 
upwards, are less respectively than Two Hundred 
Pounds a-year, the following relief or abatement 
shall be given or made to persons whose incomes 
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are less respectively than Three Hundred Pounds 
a-year (that is to say): any person who shall be 
assessed or charged to any of the Duties of Income 
Tax granted by this Act, or who shall have paid 
the same either by deduction or otherwise, and 
who shall claim and prove in the manner pre- 
scribed by the Acts relative to Income T'ax that 
his total income from every source, although 
amounting to One Hundred Pounds or upwards 
is less than Three Hundred Pounds for the year 
of assessment of his profits or gains, shall be en- 
titled to be relieved from so much of the said 
Duties assessed upon or paid by him as an assess- 
ment or charge of the said Duties upon Eighty 
Pounds of his income would amount unto, and 
such relief shall be given either by reduction or 
abatement of the assessment upon such persons, 
or by the repayment to him of so much of the 
excess as he shall have paid, or by both of those 
means, as the case may require. 

(3.) Resolved, That, in lieu of the Duties of 
Customs now chargeable on the articles under- 
mentioned imported into Great Britain or Ireland, 
the following Duties shall be charged, viz. :— 
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£8. d. 

Coffee . . ‘. . thecwt. 014 0 
»  kiln-dried, roasted, 

or ground . .thelb 0 0 2 
Chicory or any other vege- 
table matter applicable to 
the uses of Chicory or Coffee: 

Raw or kiln-dried . theewt. 013 3 

Roasted or ground .thelb. 0 0 2 


(4.) Resolved, That, towards raising the Supply 
granted to Her Majesty, there shall be charged 
and paid, for and upon all Chicory, or any other 
vegetable matter applicable to the uses of Chicory 
or Coffee, grown in the United Kingdom,— 

For every hundredweight thereof, raw or 
kiln-dried, the Excise Duty of Twelve 
Shillings and One Penny, and so in propor- 
tion for any greater or less quantity than 
a hundredweight. : 

(5.) Resolved, That in lieu of any provision in 
force giving relief or exemption in this behalf, 
where a tenement occupied for the sole purpose 
of any trade or business, or of any profession, 
vocation, or calling, is inhabited as to part thereof 
by a servant or other person employed by the 
occupier for the protection or care of such tene- 
ment, but is not otherwise an inhabited dwelling 
house, it shall be exempt from the Duties on 
Inhabited Houses, provided that the part thereof 
so inhabited is not worth the rent of twenty 
pounds or upwards by the year. 

(6.) Resolved, That, towards raising the Supply 
granted to Her Majesty, the Duties of Customs 
now charged on Tea shall continue to be levied 
and charged on and after the first day of August, 
one thousand eight hundred and seventy-two, 
until the first day of August, one thousand eight 
hundred and seventy-three, on importation into 
Great Britain or Ireland (that is to say) : i 

re 


I re ae 


House resumed. 

Resolutions to be reported upon Zhurs- 
day 4th April. 

Committee to sit again upon Thursday 
4th April, 








677 Parliamentary and 
PARLIAMENTARY AND MUNICIPAL 
ELECTIONS BILL—Bu 21.] 

(Mr. William Edward Forster, Mr. Secretary 
Bruce, The Marquess of Hartington.) 

AND 
CORRUPT PRACTICES BILL—[Bu 22.] 
(Mr. Attorney General, Mr. Solicitor General.) 


COMMITTEE. [Progress 14th March. | 


Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee. ) 


PARLIAMENTARY AND MUNICIPAL 
ELECTIONS BILL. 


Clause 1 (Nomination of candidates 
for parliamentary elections). 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the Clause, 
as amended, stand part of the Bill.” 

Mr. CAWLEY, in the absence of 
the hon. Member for Chippenham (Mr. 
Goldney), proposed in page 1, line 26 
after the word “‘ Election ” the following 
words, ‘‘or within one hour afterwards.” 
The object of the Amendment was to 
enable a candidate to withdraw not only 
during the two hours of nomination, but 
within an hour afterwards. It was plain 
that at the kind of nomination contem- 
plated by the Bill, there was nothing 
analogous to the demanding of a poll; 
and a man might be in the town where 
the nomination was being held and be 
entirely ignorant that he had been pro- 
posed. As the clause stood, he would 
be bound to go to the poll; but it was 
only right that he should get an oppor- 
tunity of withdrawing. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER hoped the 
hon. Member would not press the Amend- 
ment, as it would be attended with great 
inconvenience. If the withdrawal was 
permitted only during the two hours of 
nomination, some one else might be pro- 
s in place of the person who retired. 

the Amendment of the hon. Gen- 
tleman was accepted, and a candidate 
retired, no one else could be put up 
in his stead ; consequently, a large por- 
tion of the constituency might be left 
without a candidate. 

Amendment negatived. 


Mr. CAWLEY moved, in line 27, to 
omit the word ‘‘ himself.” 

Amendment agreed to; word struek out. 

Viscount NEWRY moved an Amend- 
ment, in page 1, line 28, after “him,” 
to insert “or by his agent authorized 
under his hand.” He explained that 
the object of the Amendment was to en- 
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able candidates who had been nominated 
without their own consent to withdraw 
through their agents. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER had no objec- 
tion to the principle, but proposed that 
the words should run ‘or by his pro- 
poser expressly authorized on his be- 
half.” 

Viscount NEWRY said, that the pro- 
poser who put forward the candidate 
without his knowledge or wish might be 
a person not in communication with him. 

Mr. NEVILLE - GRENVILLE re- 
minded the right hon. Gentleman that 
the proposer of the candidate might in 
reality be very hostile to him. 

Mr. MONK said, the word ‘“‘himself” 
having been struck out, the Amendment 
seemed unnecessary. 

Sm GEORGE JENKINSON said, 
that if the time allowed for the with- 
drawal of a candidate happened to have 
expired before he even knew of his being 
proposed, it would be very hard upon a 
candidate put up against his wish. The 
right hon. Gentleman should consider 
the subject, and on the Report propose 
an Amendment which would relieve a 
candidate who was unable or unwilling 
to serve, enlarging the time within which 
he by himself or some authorized person 
might retire. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he really 
thought if the words of the Amendment 
were taken as proposed there would be 
very great difficulty. 


Amendment negatived. 
Mr. DENISON proposed in line 28, 


after ‘‘ officer,”’ to insert— 

“* Provided, That the proposer of a candidate 
nominated in his absence out of the United King» 
dom, may withdraw his own nomination if accom- 
panied, when made, by a written declaration of 
such absence of the candidate.” 

Sm GEORGE JENKINSON feared 
that the clause as it stood would not be 
quite fair, in that it would give great 
facilities for putting forward bogus candi- 
dates. He therefore should move, as an 
Amendment of the proposed Amend- 
ment, after the word ‘‘ withdraw,” the 
insertion of the words ‘‘ at any time be- 
fore the day of polling.” 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER hoped the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for the 
West Riding would be accepted by the 
Committee without the insertion of the 
words proposed by the hon. Baronet, 
which he did not regard as reasonable. 

Z 2 
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Amendment (Sir George Jenkinson) 
negatived ; Amendment (Mr. Denison) 
agreed to. 


Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK pro- 
posed in line 28, after “ officer,” to in- 
sert paragraph 1 of Schedule 1, Part I., 
page 16, line 5. He protested against 
the course which had been taken by the 
Government in bringing forward a Bill 
of so important a character at midnight, 
and upon the last day before the rising of 
the House for the Easter Recess, a course 
which was attributable, in his opinion, 
to their desire to regain a little of that 
support from Members sitting below the 
gangway on their own side which they 
had lost. In the Bill of last year 
the whole of the provisions relating to 
the nomination of candidates were con- 
tained in a second clause, while in the 
present Bill they were comprised in the 
Schedules. He should be glad if his 
hon. and learned Friend the Attorney 
General would give the Committee some 
information as to the reasons why the 
Bill had been drawn in that extraordi- 
nary form. He could not understand 
why the right hon. Gentleman who had 
charge of the Bill should be abandoned 
by his legal advisers, and the time of the 
Committee as a consequence wasted. If 
his Amendment were adopted, the re- 
sult would be that the meaning of the 
measure would be more easily ascer- 
tained. 

Tae OHATRMAN said, in his opinion 
the Amendment was not pertinent to the 
subject-matter of the clause itself. 

Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK re- 
marked that his object in moving it was 
to obtain from the Government some 
reasons for the course which they had 
taken in remodelling the clause. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, that in 
the course of the discussions on the Bill 
of last year it appeared to the Commit- 
tee that a great many details were in- 
cluded in the clauses which were not 
necessary. That was the reason why 
they had been included in the Schedules 
this year. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH, who had 
given Notice of an Amendment to re- 
ject the clause, said, he thought it an un- 
‘usual course to bring forward at the fag- 
end of the evening a measure so impor- 
tant as the present Bill, and, therefore, 
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he would move his Amendment on the 
Report, unless the Government now con- 
sented to report Progress. 

Mr. BOUVERIE said, he had in- 
tended to support the Motion of the hon. 
Member (Mr. Sclater-Booth), and quite 
agreed with him as to the difficulty of 
discussing it at that hour. They had 
for several years past had many oppor- 
tunities of discussing the Ballot; but the 
question involved in this clause had 
never been discussed by the public, and 
scarcely in that House. It seemed rather 
hard, now that they had reached the 
appropriate stage in Committee, that 
they should be required to carry on the 
discussion at 20 minutes past 12 o’clock. 
They all admitted the fairness and cour- 
tesy of the right hon. Gentleman in 
charge of the Bill, and probably if he 
had had his own way in this matter he 
would have given the Committee a fair 
opportunity of discussing the question. 
It was, however, impossible to treat in 
a perfunctory manner a proposal to 
alter a long-recognized custom of the 
English people. However popular the 
Ballot might be, he believed a proposal 
to carry on the nomination of a candi- 
date in a back-room, as if it were a 
‘‘ deed without a name,” of which every- 
body should be ashamed, and which, 
like a capital execution, was to be 
strictly private, would be repugnant to 
the feelings of their fellow-countrymen. 
They were, at any rate, entitled to ask 
that the matter should be debated on 
the Report in a full House; and he was 
not without hope that the good sense 
of those who represented the English 
people would lead them to retain the 
ancient practice of public nominations, 
against which there had not been the 
slightest expression of opinion on the 
part of the public, nor, as far as he 
knew, a single Petition presented to the 
House. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH, in moving that the 
Committee report Progress, observed that 
it was not fair or right that they should 
affirm, without discussion, the principle 
of the clause. The Court of Hustings 
was one of the most ancient and vener- 
able of the institutions of this land, and 
he believed there were few hon. Mem- 
bers who did not wish to stand face to 
face with their constituents, and answer 
such questions as might be put to them. 
Small value attached to the declaration 
of the poll; but the constituents would 
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regret the loss of the opportunity of 
meeting their candidates. 
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Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Chairman do report Progress, 
and ask leave to sit again.”—(Mr. 
William Henry Smith.) 


Mr. W. E. FORSTER trusted that 
the hon. Member for Westminster would 
not persevere with his Motion for re- 
porting Progress. The measure was 
an important measure, which the Go- 
vernment were bound to carry forward ; 
but while doing so, they were prevented 
from attending to other measures in 
which the hon. Member himself felt an 
interest, and, therefore, it was desirable 
that its progress should not be unneces- 
sarily delayed. The Committee had been 
debating the present clause for a con- 
siderable time, and he thought hon. 
Members would agree that it would be 
an advantage to take up the considera- 
tion of the Bill on the 2nd clause relating 
to the Ballot after Easter. His right 
hon. Friend the Member for Kilmarnock 
was incorrect in saying that the present 
clause relating to the nomination of 
candidates had not been much debated, 
for it was considerably discussed last 
year, and the feeling of the House in 
favour of the proposal contained in the 
Bill had been most unmistakably shown 
by one of the divisions upon the 
question resulting in one of the largest 
majorities obtained by the Government 
last year—namely, 296 to 113; and an- 
other in a smaller House giving a ma- 
jority of 236 to 95. But if hon. 
Gentlemen desired to go into the ques- 
tion of principle again, the Government 
would give them every opportunity of 
doing so on the Report. 

Mr. HUNT said, he did not think 
that those who objected to the clause 
were unreasonable in asking for a full 
opportunity of discussing its principle 
in Committee. It was very unsatisfac- 
tory to pass a clause in Committee and 
raise the question of reversing the deci- 
sion of the Committee on the Report. 
Not only that, but there was sufficient 
in the clause to furnish matter for an 
entire Bill, and to pass the clause would 
be equivalent to reading the second time 
a Bill for the abolition of public nomina- 
tions. Now, although there was amajority 
last year in favour of the adoption of 
that course, he had reason to know that 
many hon. Members had simce changed 
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their views upon the question. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Morpeth intended to have addressed the 
Committee upon the clause, but in con- 
sequence of its postponement he was 
unable to do so. The longer the clause 
was discussed the greater appeared the 
difficulty of the plan of the Government. 
Although the Bill was a Bill to secure 
secret elections, yet, under the clause, 
every supporter of a candidate could 
pledge himself to support him, for any 
number of electors might sign the nomi- 
nation paper. Not only so, but there 
was nothing to prevent more than one 
nomination paper being delivered in 
behalf of the same candidate. Groups 
of 10 might sign these nomination 
papers. The Returning Officer must re- 
ceive them, and was bound to publish 
all the names. They had heard of test 
ballots before the election, but this 
clause would sanction test nominations, 
and there would be open voting by way 
of nomination papers before they got to 
secret voting by way of ballot. That 
showed the great absurdity of the 
clause, and the opinion he expressed last 
Session against the clause had since 
been considerably strengthened, and 
others had been converted to his view of 
the question. It would be @ saving of 
time to report Progress, because those 
who opposed the clause would take an 
opportunity of doing so at some future 
stage. This was the most legitimate 
time for doing so. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE: Mr. Dodson— 
Sir, I can confirm what has been stated 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for North Northamptonshire (Mr. 
Hunt). I know that, upon further con- 
sideration, a great number of the Mem- 
bers of this House entertain very strong 
doubts as to whether their votes last 
Session in favour of this clause were not 
adverse to the feelings of their consti- 
tuents. The House, when it considered 
this Bill last Session, was under the in- 
fluence of a party excitement. Great 
irritation had been caused by what oc- 
curred with respect to the Army Bill, 
and I must say that I never saw such a 
manifestation of party excitement as 
took place afterwards during the discus- 
sions on this Bill; moreover, I believe 
that no vote expressed that feeling of 
party irritation to the extent that the 
vote did which enacted this clause at 
that time. From all that has occurred 
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in the country during the Recess I am 
convinced of this—that any enemy of this 
Bill might wish this clause retained if 
the popular voice of the country could 
be elicited upon the subject of this Bill 
altogether ; for I believe—and the speech 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Kilmarnock (Mr. Bouverie) con- 
firms my belief—that many even of those 
who desire to see the Ballot adopted in 
the process of elections really detest this 
clause. Now, Sir, when I spoke on the 
subject of this clause last Session I 
stated—and I now re-affirm it—that this 
is a clause for the indulgence of luxu- 
rious candidates, and in favour of timid 
electors. It is in favour of those who 
desire to avoid expressing their opinions 
as candidates in the presence of consti- 
tuents. It is in favour of those electors 
who have not interest enough in the 
election to go to the nomination for the 
purpose of seeing the candidates. Sir, 
it is a most singular synchronism, but it 
was only on Friday last that Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government announced that they 
were prepared to repeal the Party Pro- 
cessions (Ireland) Act. Now, why was 
that statute enacted? For the purpose 
of repression. Why is it to be aban- 
doned? Because it has failed as a 
means of repression. It is now Mon- 
day night, and the Government have 
managed so to arrange business that 
they bring under final discussion, close 
upon midnight, this clause, which is 
another provision for repression. This 
is a provision to repress the action of 
popular opinion—the expression of the 
popular voice in the primary stage of 
elections ; and I think it a most sin- 
gular synchronism that Friday and Mon- 
day—I may say in one week—should be 
marked by two proposals on the part of 
a Liberal Government to increase re- 
pression. I am, Sir, of opinion that the 
Government were justified in proposing 
to repeal the Party Processions Act. 
Processions are, no doubt, objectionable. 
They have ever been held by the law to 
be objectionable; because they are a 
manifestation of physical force, and are 
not available for discussion, nor are they 
necessary for the expression of public 
opinion. On the other hand, the public 
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nominations, which by this clause you 
propose to repeal, have for 467 years 
been the method by which the people of 
England have been entitled, first to 
hear, and then to examine candidates, 
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and next to express their opinion with 
respect to them. Sir, I cannot hel 

thinking that the terms of the statute, 
which is to be repealed by this clause, 
are such as to condemn the clause itself. 
For what are the terms of the statute? 
I have them here. They are part of a 
statute which was passed for the purpose 
of ensuring publicity of elections, and 
thereby correcting the abuses which 
were found to have been practised by 
Returning Officers ; and this ancient sta- 
tute was enacted in consequence of its 
having been found that, under a com- 
paratively private system of nomina- 
tions, sheriffs had been guilty of affec- 
tion, as it is termed, of partiality and 
unfairness in reference to the manner in 
which candidates were presented to con- 
stituents. So far back as the reign of 
Henry IV. it was found necessary to 
correct the abuses to which you are now 
opening the door, and which will most 
certainly ensue upon a system of private 
nominations. Well, Sir, considering the 
hour at which we have arrived, and the 
manner in which it is endeavoured thus 
to enforce upon the people of England 
the abandonment of their ancient pri- 
vileges, I consider it a concession to 
those hon. Members only who, under 
the plea of Liberal professions, are seek- 
ing to force upon the country a system 
of government which is utterly incon- 
sistent with constitutional freedom. The 
plea is this—that riots and disorders, 
by far the greater part in Ireland, have 
taken place at the nominations of can- 
didates. [‘‘No, no!”?] Hon. Members 
may say ‘‘ No!” let them rise in their 
places and deny it. Why, did not the 
hon. Member for the city of Waterford 
(Mr. Osborne) state in our hearing that 
it was absolutely necessary that the no- 
minations for that constituency should 
be rendered private on account of riot? 
If hon. Members do not believe that, 
let them rise and deny it, and let their 
names appear. After these statements 
have been embodied in the Report of a 
Committee, it is all very well for hon. 
Members to say ‘‘No, no!” Let them, 
I say again, rise in their places and 
contradict the Report of the Cecaualiitens 
let them contradict the assertions of hon. 
Members who have experienced the vio- 
lence of Irish mobs. I see four Irish 
Members opposite, sitting side by side; 
let any one of them rise and deny what 
Ihave stated. Sir, the Irish Members 
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are tired of the ancient publicity of 
English elections; it is consistent only 
with the capacity for freedom, which is 
to be found in England; and they are 
jealous of the manifestations of an in- 
capacity in their own country, which 
does not exist in the remainder of the 
United Kingdom. This seems to be the 
reason that they are in favour of the 
system of private nominations. But I, 
for one, think that the very mode in 
which this proposal is made, and the 
time at which it is attempted to be car- 
ried through the House, manifests two 
circumstances — one, that the Govern- 
ment are conscious of the fact that this 
clause is deservedly adverse to the feel- 
ings of the great majority of the people, 
both in England and Scotland ; and the 
other circumstance manifested is, that 
the Government are endeavouring to 
shirk the expression of popular opinion 
with respect to hon. Members who sup- 
port them, and upon the policy which 
regulates their conduct. 

Mr. COWPER-TEMPLE said, he 
hoped his right hon. Friend would con- 
sent to report Progress, for he had a 
strong conviction that when the Com- 
mittee had had time to deliberate upon 
the clause, they would see that it would 
be an immense advantage to the con- 
stituency that they should have an op- 
portunity of seeing the candidate face 
to face, and of inquiring into matters 
with each other—an advantage and an 
opportunity he should be sorry to see 
abolished. If fairly debated, he be- 
lieved the clause would be struck out, 
and it would be more convenient to sub- 
stitute a new clause in Committee than 
on the Report. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, the 
right hon. Gentleman had given a rea- 
son for postponement which hardly ap- 
plied. If the present system were pre- 
ferred, all that would be necessary would 
be to omit theclause, without substituting 
another. 

‘ Lorp JOHN MANNERS hoped the 
Committee would not act in a hasty and 
perfunctory manner, but that it would 
seriously consider a question affecting 
not only the rights of hon. Members, 
but also the rights of a majority of the 
male population of the kingdom. The 
persons who would be injured by this 
clause would be those who had no vote, 
and were unable to exercise an influence 
upon candidates except at the hustings. 
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He trusted that privilege would not be 
taken away from them. 

Mr. M‘LAREN rose to say, in reply 
to a remark that had fallen from the 
hon. Member for North Warwickshire 
(Mr. Newdegate), that the people of 
Scotland had no objection to the clause, 
but rather considered it an improvement 
upon the present system. 

Mr. DENISON said, it would be 
quite impossible to discuss the question 
on the Report. It would be idle to pro- 
ceed with the Schedules until the House 
had positively decided what was to be 
done with this clause. Unquestionably, 
public opinion had not demanded this 
change; no Petitions had been pre- 
sented in its favour; and the desire 
for it had arisen only on the part of 
those hon. Members whose nerves were 
unequal to the trial of the hustings. 

Mr. PELL said, the proposal of this 
year was very different from that upon 
which the House divided last year, as 
would be seen upon comparing the two 
proposals. The clause and schedule of 
this year made no provisions for ear- 
marking the candidate. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, the 1st 
Schedule, sub-section 6, did what the 
hon. Member desired. 

Mr. CAWLEY joined in supporting 
the Motion to report Progress. He was 
among the majority in favour of the 
principle of the clause last Session ; but 
he was now convinced that the objections 
to the clause as it stood were greater 
than the objections to open nomina- 
tions. 


Question put. 


The Committee divided: — Ayes 59; 
Noes 126: Majority 67. 


Question again proposed, “That the 
Clause, as amended, stand part of the 
Bill.” 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘“‘ That the Chairman do now leave the 
Chair.” —(Sir George Jenkinson.) 


Mr. W. E. FORSTER hoped the Com- 
mittee would go on with the clause. 
Hon. Members opposite would be able 
again to raise the question of nomina- 
tions on the Report being brought up. 

Mr. R. N. FOWLER supported the 
Motion. It was not until just after the 
riot at the Bristol election that Zhe Times 
found out that nominations ought to be 
abolished. 
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Mr. MELLY opposed the Motion. 
The question had conn already fully 
decided, and that there had been a 
general understanding that the clause 
should be got through that night. 

Lorpv CLAUD JOHN HAMILTON 
had never heard of any such under- 
standing. He asked for proof that the 
feeling of the people was really in favour 
of their no longer meeting in public 
those who sought to represent them. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER asked whe- 
ther, if there had been a change in 
public feeling since last year on this 
question, there would not have been a 
rush to the rescue of public nominations ? 

Mr. FEILDEN said, the history of 
this clause dated from the period of last 
Session, when the Liberal party per- 
sistently held their tongues, and had 
never yet been really debated. To adopt 
it would be to return to the Dark Ages, 
and to strike a blow at the system of 
public meetings throughout the country. 
If the Government were pressed to carry 
this Motion, he, as a candid friend, would 
ask his hon. Friend (Sir George Jenkin- 
son) to withdraw his Motion. 

Mr. GREENE denied that the ques- 
tion of the Ballot had ever been put 
before the country at a General Election. 
Not 120 Members now in the House 
had been asked a question about it on 
the hustings. As for this particular 
clause, it might be as well to let the 
Government carry it, and then they 
could go back happily to their con- 
stituents and say that they had done 
something. 


Question put. 


The Committee divided:—Ayes 30; 
Noes 117: Majority 87. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 
House resumed. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again upon Monday 8th April. 


GAME LAWS. 
SELECT COMMITTEE, 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Select Committee on the 
Game Laws do consist of Nineteen 
. Members.” —(Mr. Secretary Bruce.) 


Mr. JAMES took exception to the 
constitution of the Committee. 
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Mr. ANDERSON thought the Com- 
mittee an extremely bad one, and hoped 
its nomination would be postponed. 

Mr. BRAND moved the adjournment 
of the debate upon the ground of the 
unsatisfactory nature of the nomination. 

Mr. DIMSDALE seconded the Mo- 
tion. 

Mr. BRUCE, stating that the coun- 
try wanted an alteration, not an abolition 
of the Game Laws, consented to with- 
draw the Motion. 


Motion made, and Question, ‘That 
the Debate be now adjourned,”—(Mr. 
Brand,)—put, and agreed to. 


Debate adjourned till Friday 5th April. 


MARINE MUTINY BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Dopson, Bill for the Regula- 
tion of Her Majesty’s Royal Marine Forces while 
on shore, ordered to be brought in by Mr. Dopson, 
Mr. Goscuen, and Mr. Lzrevrr. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. 


LAND RIGHTS AND DEEDS (SCOTLAND) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Gorpon, Bill to amend the 
Law relating to Land Rights and Deeds in Scot- 
land, ordered to be brought in by Mr. Gorpon, 
Mr. Cuarves Datrrmpis, and Sir Granam Mont- 
GOMERY, 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 103.] 


MUNICIPAL CORPORATIONS (WARDS) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Winterzotuan, Bill to amend 
the Law with respect to the division of Muni- 
cipal Boroughs into Wards, and to the determina- 
tion of the number of Councillors in a Borough, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. WintersoTHaM 
and Mr. Secretary Bruce. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 102.] 


House adjourned at Two o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, 26th March, 1872. 


MINUTES.]— Pustic Buus — Ordered—First 
Reading—Agricultural Children * [104]. 
Second Reading—University Tests (Dublin) [9]. 


ARMY—MILITARY ACADEMY AT 
WOOLWICH.—QUESTION. 


Mr. EASTWICK asked the Secretary 
of State for War, Whether the study of 
Hindustani has been discontinued in the 
Military Academy at Woolwich; and, if so, 
why? He should omit the latter part of 
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his Question as it appeared on the Paper 
—namely, and, whether he will recom- 
mend that the study of that language be 
made compulsory on every cadet pro- 
ceeding to India ?—as he understood that 
no commissions had been given for dis- 
tinguished Indian services for the last 
two years, and that when they were 
given they were not particularly to regi- 
ments serving in India more than to any 
other. 

Mr. CARDWELL said, the study of 
Hindustani had been discontinued owing 
to a recommendation from the Royal 
Commission on Military Education, the 
reason being that, in the opinion of the 
Commissioners, too large a number of 
subjects of study was unfavourable to 
the accurate knowledge of any. 


PEACE PRESERVATION ACT (IRELAND) 
—DUNDALK.—QUESTION. 


Mr. CALLAN asked the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland, Whether his attention 
has been called to the satisfactory con- 
dition of the borough of Dundalk and 
county of Louth, both as regards offences 
against the person and against property, 
as evidenced by the charge of the pre- 
siding Judge to the Grand Jury; and, 
whether he is prepared to recommend 
the removal of the Proclamation under 
the Peace Preservation Act ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
Sir, I am obliged to my hon. Friend for 
having postponed the Question until 
now, when I hoped I might be able to 
give him a definite answer. It is per- 
fectly true that the state of the county 
of Louth, and, I am happy to say, of 
many other counties, is extremely satis- 
factory, both as regards agrarian and 
other crimes. At the same time, seizures 
have been and are occasionally made 
of rifles and other arms, which are 
supposed to be introduced for the use of 
the Fenian organization; and we have 
reason to apprehend that if the Procla- 
mation were removed from all the coun- 
ties to which I have referred, an attempt 
might be made to introduce a still larger 
number of arms. Under these circum- 


stances, I regret to say that the Govern- 
ment are not prepared to remove the 
Proclamation at present from any of the 
Irish counties ; but the Government are 
considering whether a distinction might 
not be drawn between rifles and the 
other arms to which I have referred and 
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arms of another description, which there 
would be no reason to apprehend were 
intended for any mused purpose. I 
shall be able to say shortly after the re- 
assembling of Parliament whether any 
partial removal of the Proclamation from 
the peaceful counties in Ireland can be 
adopted. 


ARMY—GUN COTTON—BRIGHTON 
REVIEW.—QUESTIONS. 


Lorp ELCHO asked the Secretary of 
State for War, Whether any Reports 
have been made to the War Department 
on the subject of the Stowmarket Gun 
Cotton Explosion; and, if so, whether 
he will lay such Reports upon the Table 
of the House; and, whether the recent 
Treasury Minute relative to the holding 
of Patents for Inventions is intended to 
be retrospective in its action and to 
apply to officials who are the antecedent 
owners of such Patents, as in the case 
of Gun Cotton? He wished also to ask 
his right hon. Friend a Question as to 
the Brighton Review. Some 23,000 
Volunteers would be collected there, 
comprising infantry and artillery, but 
there would only be about 50 cavalry; 
and as it was desirable to give to the 
operations a semblance of reality, he 
should like to know, Whether his right 
hon. Friend had considered the pro- 
priety of having some regular cavalry at 
the review ? 

Mr. CARDWELL said, in reply, that 
Colonel Younghusband attended the in- 
quest at Stowmarket, and made a Report 
relating to the storage and manufacture 
of gun-cotton by the War Department. 
There was no other objection to the pro- 
duction of the Report than arose from 
the fact that Colonel Younghusband was 
the president of a committee which was 
now making full inquiry into the whole 
subject, and it would be scarcely desir- 
able to present the Report till this com- 
mittee had concluded its labours. With 
regard to the recent Treasury Minute 
concerning the holding of patents for 
inventions, it was not intended to be 
retrospective ; but if ary officer held an 
office incompatible with the interests in- 
volved in any patent of which he was 

ossessed, he would be required to elect 
the two. In the case of Pro- 
fessor Abel, who eld a patent with 
regard to gun-cotton, he had voluntarily 
assigned the patent. As to the attend- 
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ance of regular cavalry at the Brighton 
Review, the suggestion of his noble 
Friend required some consideration, and 
all he could say then was, that it would 
be considered. 


HARBOUR DEFENCES,—RESOLUTION, 
Mr. MAOFTE, in rising to move— 


“That it is expedient that whatever coast 
defences are required for the security of the Port 
of Leith and the Metropolis of Scotland, and of 
the great commercial harbours of the United 
Kingdom, should be immediately proceeded with,” 


said, he again had the honour of bring- 
ing this subject before the House. Havy- 
ing introduced it last Session, he hoped 
a few minutes would suffice for com- 
pleting his remarks. He would begin 
by quoting part of the answer of the 
right hon. and gallant Gentleman the 
Surveyor General of Ordnance (Sir 
Henry Storks), who, last year, in reply 
to a Question from him, said— 


“He was glad to be able to inform the hon- 
Member that the question of the defence of the 
Firth of Forth had occupied the serious atten- 
tion of the Government, in common with the 
other coasts of the kinggéom. The Defence Com- 
mittee, of which he was a Member, had examined 
the subject carefully, and had submitted a plan of 
defence which, if carried out, would render the 
Firth of Forth completely secure, The 
estimated cost of carrying it into execution, he 
might however observe, was £135,000..... 
Looking at the vast amount of the expenditure 
for the purposes of military defence this year, 
they had not deemed it desirable—indeed, it would 
be scarcely possible—to ask the House to vote 
a sum of money for the special defence of our 
commercial harbours. A matter so important 
would not, however, be passed over, and he felt 
sure his right hon. Friends near him, when the 
proper time arrived, would not hesitate to pro- 
pose such an outlay as would put those places 
in a proper state of defence.”—[3 Hansard, cev. 
1526.] 


At the beginning of the present Session 
he exercised the liberty conceded to 
Members of the House by asking his 
right hon. Friend the Secretary of State 
for War, when the defence works would 
be commenced, and the answer he re- 
ceived was— 


“ With regard to the time when they will be: 


commenced, that will be whenever Parliament 
shall see fit to appropriate the money.” 

The House, it would be seen, shared 
the responsibility with the Government 
of postponing the placing of the Firth 
of Forth in an efficient state of defence. 
The country was told that Government 
was waiting until the money was voted 
by Parliament. In the meantime, the 
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Firth would not have the protection 
which, in the opinion of all competent 
judges, ought to be afforded it and, as 
he said in his Motion, without any delay 
whatever. Perhaps the House would 
like to have some information respecting 
the commercial characteristics of the 
ac gerg estuary he had named. He 

ad had the honour of presenting a 
Petition to Parliament from the Town 
Council of Leith on behalf of the defence 
of the town, and a similar Petition from 
the Chamber of Commerce. The Secre- 
tary of the Chamber of Commerce wrote 
him thus— 


“The defence of the Firth of Forth is further 
of importance, owing to the Firth being, if not 
the only, certainly the best and safest harbour of 
refuge on the east coast of Britain. There is 
safe anchorage ground the whole way up the 
Firth, it may be said, from North Berwick to 
Limekilns, and in a storm from the east, north- 
east, or south-east, vessels can safely ride imme- 
diately on getting to the lee of Inchkeith; or if 
the storm be of very great severity, on reaching 
St. Margaret’s Hope, above Inverkeithing. In 
fact, this firth is the harbour of refuge made for 
by all vessels in such gales, to whatever port on 
the east coast of Britain they are bound, and 
whole fleets are frequently windbound and an- 
chored to the lee of the Inch and St. Margaret’s, 
which would fall an easy prey to an enemy in the 
absence of defences.” 


The Government had assigned as a rea- 
son for the delay, not that there was no 
necessity for the defences, but that the 
present state of the demands upon the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer did not 
justify them in making the outlay ; but 
after hearing the right hon. Gentleman’s 
explanation of the satisfactory condition 
of the Revenue of the country last night, 
he thought the House would have no 
doubt whatever that if there was a time 
at all for executing defences, it was the 
present, when the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer was overflowing with the 
blessings he felt himself entitled to 
bestow. The question might occur to 
anyone considering this matter whether 
the defences were of such urgency that 
their completion would not admit of 
delay. He would remind the House 
that Leith was a great place of steam 
shipping and manufactures; that it was 
a very considerable depot for foreign 
and British goods; and that it was the 
means of access to the metropolis of 
Scotland. The people felt that, Leith 
being a port to which merchants of the 
colonies and many foreign nations largely 
consigned goods, it was not fair for the 
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Government to expose them to one of 
two alternatives, either to refuse busi- 
ness or to keep property intrusted to 
them with undue risk through the negli- 
gence of the Government. Leith had 
some experience of what might happen. 
It narrowly escaped in the American 
War. He should show what Admiral 
Paul Jones said with reference to the 
Firth of Forth. The gallant Admiral, 
if so he should be called, wrote— 

“TI formed an expedition against Leith, which 
I proposed to lay under contribution, or other- 
wise reduce it to ashes. Had I been alone, the 
wind being favourable, I would have proceede 
directly up the Firth, and must have ded 
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the three precious libraries of Edinburgh 
The Register House, with all the records 
of land tenure in Scotland—an institu- 
tion differing from any in the metropolis 
of England—might be destroyed, and 
thus the landed property of Scotland 
might fall into irretrievable- confusion. 
Having given instances of the evil 
effects which might be produced, he 
would show how easily this might be 
accomplished. Captain Colomb, in a 
paper on the subject, said— 

“ Our arsenals, our coal depdts, and the great 
mercantile ports—those pulses of the Empire— 
are still totally unprovided with means of local 





hoped to raise a contribution of £200,000 
sterling on Leith.” 


Afterwards, a document was found ad- 
dressed ‘‘to the Worshipful the Provost 
of Leith,” which was as follows :— 

“Leith and its port now lies at our mercy, and 
did not our humanity stay the hand of just retri- 
bution, I should, without advertisement, lay it in 
ashes. Before I proceed to that stern duty as an 
officer, my duty as a man induces me to propose 
to you, by the means of a reasonable ransom, to 
prevent such a scene of horror and distress. For 
this reason I have authorized a lieutenant-colonel 
to conclude and agree with you on the terms of 
ransom, allowing exactly half-an-hour’s reflection 
before you finally accept or reject the terms 
which he shall propose— £200,000.” 

And he endorsed this postscript— 

“The sudden and violent storm which arose 
in the moment when the squadron was abreast 
of Keith Island rendered impracticable the execu- 
tion of the foregoing proposal.” 


A eae toma letter from Amsterdam 
said— 

“He assured me that his intention was to 
seize the shipping in the harbour, and to set fire 
to such as he could not carry off.” 

Having spoken of Leith, he ought to 
say that he was speaking of the im- 
mediate vicinity of the metropolis of 
Scotland. All the public buildings of 
Edinburgh were within four miles of 
deep water. There would thus be no 
difficulty whatever in shelling the me- 
tropolis of Scotland. Any man who 
wished to gain distinction and glory 
would only have to go up the Firth of 
Forth and endeavour to make Edinburgh 
pay a ransom under the threat of being 
shelled. Let them remember what this 
implied. The ancient castle would be 
levelled to the ground, with its armouries 
and the regalia it contained. Holyrood 
Palace, the great resort of strangers, 
and the boast of the city, would fall a 
prey to the general destruction, as also 





Admiral Sir William Hall, of the Vemesis, 
a native of Leith, in a pamphlet com- 
mencing ‘‘ Wake, England, wake!” 
remarks— 


“ Look, for instance, at the Firth of Forth, and 
the many good anchorages and suitable places 
for the disembarkation of troops it possesses. 
With the exception of the single port at Leith, 
there is no fortification or natural obstacle what- 
ever to prevent an enemy’s squadron advancing 
within shelling distance of the city of Edinburgh, 
and there are abundant facilities for landing 
troops within an easy march of the city, while 
Glasgow, and extensive, wealthy, important mining 
and manufacturing districts lie almost within 
eee. 4 3. As regards Edinburgh and Leith, 
the present open defenceless condition could be 
changed into one of perfect security by the simple 
expedient of throwing up a good earthwork on 
the island of Inchkeith, and mounting on it a few 
heavy guns of modern construction. .... Even 
the most obvious and simplest means of defence, 
however, have hitherto been neglected, not in the 
Firth alone, but almost everywhere else.” 


Again, he might adduce the authority 
of another officer of great ability, Cap- 
tain Moncrieff, who, in a report to the 
Lord Provost of Edinburgh, Lord High 
Admiral of the Firth of Forth, made in 
1871, said— 


“The Firth of Forth is at present without 
defence ; its protection in time of war is required 
for the following reasons :—1st, it is remote from 
the centre of naval and military action, and 
therefore far from supports ; 2nd, its position and 
natural conditions, if held by an enemy, are 
favourable for a grand base of operations against 
the South of Britain, and it should, therefore, 
not be left in such a state as to be easily occu- 
pied by a hostile fleet ; 3rd, it is a great anchor- 
age; 4th, it is the seat of considerable trade, 
shipping, and prosperity ; and 5th, it is the direct 
military road for an expedition delivered from 
the ports of the North of Europe against the 
largest iron shipbuilding station—the Clyde—and 
two of the most important towns in the Empire 
—namely, Glasgow and Edinburgh.” 


It was, therefore, impossible to conceal 
the want which existed. If Scotland 
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had still her own Parliament, or if we 
had a Scotch Secretary, whose business 
it should be to look after the interests 
of the country, the matter would not 
have been in so deplorable a condition. 
In the face of the large Revenue which 
was annually yielded by the North part 
of the country, such a state of affairs 
ought not to exist. He had spoken 
hitherto of the Firth of Forth. He 
now wished to quote an authority in a 
very few words, in order to show that 
the same applied to all our commercial 
harbours. Mr. Reed said— 


“The defences of the great commercial ports 
are ina very unsatisfactory state and condition 
wholly unworthy of us. It would be criminal, in 
view of these facts, to place all our reliance on 
our sea-going Navy alone, and to leave any longer 
our great commercial emporiums without local 
defence. Now that, in point of fact, is their 
present condition. Our present condition is more 
than dangerous, and should a war overtake us, 
our great maritime towns, though teeming with 
men and materials available for their defence, lie 
open to insult and robbery.” 


Dundee and Aberdeen on the east, and 
Greenock and other ports on the west, 
Hull, Sunderland, Cardiff, Swansea, 
Liverpool, Belfast, were equally unpro- 
tected. From a passage he had quoted 
from the head of the Ordnance Depart- 
ment they were led to believe that the 
defences would be provided in all these 
places when the proper time arrived. 
He maintained that the time had ar- 
rived already. Was it a proper time when 
danger arose, or when war was declared, 
to commence work which would take 
time to accomplish, for which years were 
required? On the Government there 
was already the conviction that the Firth 
of Forth ought to be defended. He had 
had the satisfaction of seeing the plans 
for the defence. He had no doubt that, 
if the feelings of the House were pro- 
perly interpreted, something would be 
at once done. The best protection they 
could have was to be prepared for every 
emergency; but what was the use of 
securing some of the doors if the others 
were left open? That, however, was 
the condition of the country. There 
were plenty of defences in the Southern 
part ; but in the North there was no har- 
bour to which shipping could betake 
itself, or Her Majesty’s Navy be re- 
fitted. He would make an appeal to 
’ Her Majesty’s Government to give their 
earnest consideration to this subject, 
with the view of immediately granting 
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the request he had urged on behalf of 
the community in general, and not of 
Scotland only—because what was a loss 
to Scotland was a loss to the kingdom, 
and because such a loss would tarnish 
or subyert the glory of the Empire. 

Sir ROBERT ANSTRUTHER, in 
seconding the Motion, said, that this 
was not the first time the subject had 
been brought to the notice of the Go- 
vernment. He had himself, as Lord 
Lieutenant of the county of Fife, thought 
it his duty to draw the attention of his 
right hon. Friend the Secretary for 
War to the defenceless condition of those 
parts of the county which abutted on 
the Firth of Forth. He thanked his 
hon. Friend the Member for Leith for 
the vigorous picture he had drawn of 
the dangers that might arise from the 
present condition of things; and, as 
Papers were in the War Office showing 
how complete security in that estuary 
might be provided, he trusted that the 
subject would receive immediate con- 
sideration from the Government. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That it is expedient that whatever coast 
defences are required for the security of the Port 
of Leith and the Metropolis of Scotland, and of 
the great commercial harbours of the United 
Kingdom, should be immediately proceeded with.” 
—(Mr. Macfie.) 


Mr. CARDWELL said, he hoped 
he should be able to satisfy his hon. 
Friend’s anxiety on the subject, though 
he could not encourage him to expect 
that one of the first expenditures would 
be the particular expenditure the hon. 
Member had recommended. He cer- 
tainly would not say anything against 
the importance of fortifying the coasts 
of Scotland, or against fortifications in 
the abstract; but he must say he was 
surprised to hear the hon. Member com- 
pare the great city of Edinburgh with 
a back door. He (Mr. Cardwell) thought 
he had a much higher opinion of his 
city. His hon. Friend, however, must 
do the Government the justice of re- 
membering that they were at the present 
moment expending large sums on various 
fortifications, and they had felt it their 
duty to give the preference, in the first 
instance, to the great military and naval 
arsenals of the country. After that they 
felt it would be their duty to take into 
consideration the great harbour of Liver- 
pool, which was undoubtedly the first 
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of our commercial harbours, and then 
to pass on to Glasgow and other har- 
bours in Great Britain and Ireland 
which might be thought to have claims 
for preference over Edinburgh. He did 
not think that Edinburgh was particu- 
larly exposed to danger—in the same 
way as Liverpool, for instance. The hon. 
Member had referred to the statements 
that in the time of Paul Jones there 
was considerable danger of Edinburgh 
being attacked, and that it had ever 
since been a matter of anxiety. Now, 
he begged to remind his hon. Friend 
that if Paul Jones ever projected an 
attack on Edinburgh, it was never made ; 
that Paul Jones lived a long time ago ; 
and that since his time an attack upon 
Edinburgh had never been contemplated, 
or if suggested had never seriously been 
entertained. Therefore, he did not think 
that the proposal of the hon. Member 
was one of very great urgency. His 
hon. Friend had quoted high eivilian 
and naval authorities to show that a 
great deal might be done by means of 
earthworks, and similar defences. Now, 
he would remind his hon. Friend that, 
should need arise, earthworks could be 
thrown up quite as quickly as a naval 
expedition could be prepared by an 
enemy against Edinburgh. He (Mr. 
Cardwell) was not afraid that, whenever 
danger should arise, the country would 
not be found ready to meet it, by means 
of naval defences and torpedoes, as well 
as by defences on the side of the land. 
He trusted the hon. Member would ex- 
cuse him from entering into the subject 
at greater length, because the question 
was not whether it was desirable to 
make proper defences for commercial 
harbours, but whether, in addition to the 
expense being incurred for defensive 
purposes, it was desirable to incur a still 
further expense at the present moment. 
His hon. Friend had said that if they 
had a Scotch Parliament or a Scotch 
Secretary of State, whose business should 
be to look after the interests of Scot- 
land, this work would not have been so 
long neglected. Now, he (Mr. Cardwell) 
could not say what might happen under 
circumstances different from those that 
actually existed ; but it did not seem to 
him likely that a Scotch Parliament 
would be less economical than an Eng- 
lish one, or that a Scotch Secretary of 
State would be guided by political con- 
siderations different from his English 
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Colleagues, and would not deem it their 
first duty to see to the security of our 
great commercial ports and naval ar- 
senals. He hoped the hon. Member 
would be satisfied with this explanation, 
and would not press his Motion to a 
division. 

Mr. KINNAIRD said, he was dis- 
appointed at the prospects held out for 
the protection of the harbours of Scot- 
land by the Secretary for War; for it 
seemed that when the other fortifica- 
tions were completed, then some tempo- 
rary defences might be made for them. 
He had nothing to say against the forti- 
fication of the naval arsenals of Ports- 
mouth and Plymouth, or the protec- 
tion of such vast commercial centres as 
Liverpool ; but Scotland also had great 
commercial rivers and ports. And what 
was there at the present moment, for 
instance, to prevent a single iron-clad 
passing up the Clyde and destroying an 
incalculable amount of property? The 
subject having now been brought under 
the notice of the Government, if any 
mischief should arise, the responsibility 
would rest entirely upon them. 

Lorp ELCHO said, he quite agreed 
with the hon. Member for Leith (Mr. 
Macfie), and he was very grateful to 
him for calling the attention of the Go- 
vernment to this subject. But, at the 
same time, he thought the House and 
the country could not expect that until 
the great works of defence at Ports- 
mouth and Plymouth were carried out 
to completion, the defence of such a town 
as Leith could beattended to. He thought 
his right hon. Friend the Secretary for 
War had clearly vindicated himself from 
any charge on this subject. They could 
not expect that mere commercial ports 
should be protected by the Government ; 
and his object in rising was to see whe- 
ther he could not propose a reasonable 
solution of this question. It was, no 
doubt, very desirable that such places 
as Edinburgh, Leith, and Liverpool, and 
similar places should be fortified; but, 
surely, the inhabitants of those places 
might be asked to do something for 
themselves in this direction, and he could 
not help thinking that something like a 
rate-in-aid would not be a disadvanta- 
geous system for towns so flourishing as 
Glasgow, Liverpool, and others, to adopt. 
The forts might be constructed according 
to designs furnished by the Government, 
who should arm them with guns, and 
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then the inhabitants might furnish the 
men. 

Mr. MILLER said, he thought it 
a novel proposition that a town should 
be called upon to pay a rate-in-aid for 
the defences of the country. It seemed 
to be overlooked that, besides Edin- 
burgh and Leith, the Firth of Forth 
was a large national harbour for a great 
extent of the eastern coast of Scotland. 
It therefore seemed to him that the 
Government were bound to fortify the 
Firth of Forth for the sake of the coun- 
try, and not merely for the sake of Edin- 
burgh and Leith. If the island of 
Inchkeith were fortified, it would give 
shelter to a fleet of gunboats, which 
would probably be a sufficient protec- 
tion until other defences could be pro- 
vided. 

Sm JAMES ELPHINSTONE de- 
sired to remind the House that in 1549 
the island of Inchkeith was oceupied by 
the French. The island had been seized 
by an English regiment for the purpose 
of reducing the town of Leith. They 
were there attacked by a French Fleet, 
who at that time were in Scotland for 
the purpose of supporting the Dowager 
Mary of Guise, who, after considerable 
fighting, drove the English out, and took 
possession of the place. At the present 
moment there was nothing to prevent an 
iron-clad squadron taking possession of 
the island of Inchkeith, and once along- 
side there, they would be perfectly pro- 
tected from the fire of any works which 
might be thrown up for the defence of 
Edinburgh ; they might then land their 
artillery, and shell the town, and he 
did not see how the city of Edinburgh 
could be very well protected from that 
side. He believed it to be perfectly 
competent to an active enemy to take 
possession of Inchkeith, and by its means 
to hold the City of Edinburgh at their 
disposal. 

Viscount ST. LAWRENCE observed 
that the constituency he had the honour 
to represent on the west coast of Ire- 
land (Galway) took very great interest 
in this question of coast fortifications. 
Near the town of Galway, there was an 
island that might be fortified. In con- 
nection with the depéts it was proposed 
to create, he might mention that some 
time since land had been purchased by 
the Government to build barracks of 
considerable dimensions in Galway, and 
it was still available for the purpose. It 
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was his intention to call the attention of 
the Secretary of State for War to the 
importance of forming a depot at Gal- 
way, with a view to defence in case of 
invasion. 

Mr. MAOFTE said, in reply, that 
the Government promised to assist in 
the defence of the Forth so far back as 
1859, one condition only been attached 
—a condition which his constituents and 
the citizens of Edinburgh would be proud 
to fulfil—namely, that they should man 
the vessels and the forts. He thought, 
therefore, that a wrong was inflicted 
upon them by the non-fulfilment of a 
promise by the Government. He would 
divide the House on his Motion. 


Question put, and negatived. 


UNIVERSITY TESTS (DUBLIN) 
BILL—[Bixx 9.] 


(Mr. Fawcett, Mr. Plunket, Dr. Lyon Playfair, 
Viscount Crichton.) 


SECOND READING. ADJOURNED DEBATE. 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Amendment proposed to 
Question [20th March], ‘‘ That the Bill 
be now read a second time ;”” and which 
Amendment was, 


To leave out from the word “That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“this House, though desirous of dealing with the 
subject of University education in Ireland, is of 
opinion that any measure relating to that ques- 
tion should be established upon a secure and per- 
manent basis, and for that purpose should be 
brought in upon the responsibility of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, and that no measure of 
University Education in Ireland can be satisfac- 
tory, just, or permanent which does not afford to 
all Her Majesty’s subjects in that Country the 
right of attaining University degrees without the 
violation of their conscientious opinions,”—(Mr. 
Synan,) 

—instead thereof. 


Question again proposed, ‘‘ That the 
words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question.” 


Debate resumed. 


Taz O’DONOGHUE said, he was far 
from thinking that the debate on the 
Amendment to the second reading of this 
Bill had been unduly protracted. The 
subject was one on which the people of 
Ireland might truly be said to have made 
up their minds. There could be no mis- 
take as to what they desired, and what 
they considered absolutely necessary. 
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Parliament and the people of England 
and Scotland should be thoroughly alive 
to the decision which had been arrived at 
in Ireland. This was an attempt, by a 
piece of legislative dexterity, to take the 
settlement of Irish University education 
out of the handsof those most interested in 
it, best entitled, and certainly most compe- 
tent to deal with it. The Bill had been 
introduced by his hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Brighton (Mr. Fawcett), and he 
must ask him, had he satisfied himself 
that it had the approval of the majority 
of Irishmen? Did he ascertain that 
they were willing to accept it as a set- 
tlement of that for which they had been 
long seeking? Was he not aware that 
they would regard its passing into law, 
notwithstanding its plausible character, 
as a serious obstacle in the way of reali- 
zing their just demands? If his hon. 
Friend could point to any section of 
Irishmen as sanctioning the course which 
he had taken in this matter, must he not 
admit that they were the representatives 
of avery small minority? And was he 
so unmindful of the obligations of his 
political creed as to be a party to assist 
that minority to overrule, even in an 
indirect or underhand manner, the long- 
avowed and dearest wishes of the great 
majority of the people of Ireland? With 
whom did he concert the measure? 
With whom did he take counsel? Did 
he advise with any of those who were 
the representatives of the majority on 
the question of Irish University educa- 
tion; with those who were his faithful 
political allies, united to give effect to 
the principles of civil and religious 
liberty, while entertaining the views on 
education which, as Catholics, they were, 
he believed, bound in conscience to hold ? 
He had great respect for his hon. 
Friend ; but his abilities, great as they 
were, would be powerless in this assault 
upon principles which he regarded as 
co-ordinate with truth itself, which were 
implanted in his mind in his earliest 
youth, which every development of rea- 
son had strengthened, and which he 
hoped to carry with unimpaired vigour 
to the grave. The House came to the 
consideration of this matter in an ex- 
cited frame of mind, because the ques- 
tion of education, and especially that of 
Irish education, excited religious pre- 
judice, and hence there was on the part 
of the Liberal party a disposition—he 
would not say a determination—to deal 
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with the question in violation of its poli- 
tical penne and in accordance with 
its religious prejudices. If it settled 
any part of the question of Irish educa- 
tion in a manner which did not meet with 
the approval of the Irish people, it would 
violate its political principles, because it 
would defy the constitutional expression 
of Irish opinion, and that would be tan- 
tamount to a disfranchisement of Ireland. 
What was the use of Irish Members 
coming to the House if they could not 
give a practical shape to the wishes of 
their constituents? The Irish Members 
joined the Liberal party, not because 
they approved that party’s object, but 
because they sought political liberty as 
a means of attaining certain objects dear 
to their hearts; they sought it for the 
purpose for which all nations sought it 
—that they might be able to regulate 
their own affairs, and not that others 
should regulate those affairs for them. 
He would say to the Liberal party in 
this country—‘‘ When we allied our- 
selves with you it was well understood 
that, while in common with you we 
sought liberty, we sought it for a dif- 
ferent purpose, owing to the different 
circumstances of our respective countries, 
and our alliance with the Liberal party 
never would have been made could it 
have been for one moment imagined 
that we were to substitute the despotisms 
of irresponsible kings and oligarchies 
for a tyranny equally objectionable.” 
He contended that Irishmen only were 
competent to deal with the question of 
education as affecting Ireland; it would 
be a violation of the spirit of the Act of 
Union if Englishmen and Scotchmen 
took this matter out of the hands of 
Irishmen. He would say to them— 
‘‘The Union was not carried to enable 
you to interfere in our domestic affairs ; 
it was carried to place the integrity of 
the Empire upon a secure and im- 
movable foundation. This in no way 
requires that you should interfere with 
the regulation of our local affairs, and 
that is proved by the fact that you do 
not generally interfere in our local con- 
cerns. You don’t attempt to assimilate 
our local regulations to yours; we have 
different poor laws, jury laws, and cur- 
rency laws, and now we have different 
land and ecclesiastical laws; and the 
truth is, you never would have thought of 
imposing your will upon us in thequestion 
of education had it not happened to be 
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one which excites your religious pre- 
judices.”” What he was afraid the House 
contemplated doing was unjust, and 
when looked at closely it became almost 
incredible. His constituents had a deep 
interest in this question, and they had ex- 
pressed their wishes in the most unmis- 
takable manner ; but the constituents of 
the hon. Member for Brighton had no 
interest in the question save that which 
arose from anxiety to force their opinions 
down the throats of other men, and so 
to settle this question after their own 
fashion ; and their relative positions illus- 
trated those of the Irish Members as 
opposed to the majority of the House. 
While the Irish Members asked for one 
thing, the Bill pressed upon them an- 
other, with an affectation of generosity 
and liberality. Its chief characteristic 
appeared to be hostility to all religious 
training. If the promoters were merely 
indifferent they would not press upon 
Irishmen a system of education which 
they absolutely detested. They denied 
the alleged offer of equality; at least 
it was not the equality they wanted ; 
equality was not necessarily good in it- 
self ; and that pzoposed to be established 
by this Bill was bad, and the means by 
which it was sought to be established 
were calculated to be most injurious to 
Christianity. The carrying out of the 
principles of the Bill would reduce Chris- 
tianity to a mere name. Worse than the 
bigotry of former times, which arrayed 
denomination against denomination, this 
professed liberality would prohibit all 
incitement to piety during the Univer- 
sity course, at the most critical and im- 
pressionable period of men’s lives. The 
Bill represented the gentlemen of Trinity 
College as magnanimously pulling down 
their house for the purpose of enabling 
others to live with them in the ruins; 
from being the arrogant champions of 
an exclusive religion, they became par- 
tizans, not of an opposite religion, but 
of a system opposed to all religion, and 
the rampant supporters of the Thirty- 
nine Articles countenanced latitudinar- 
ianism and rationalism. Unless the Bill 
was a sham and a delusion, the repre- 
sentatives of Trinity College gave up 
everything except their revenues. The 
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great argument in favour of the Bill 
_ was that it would put an end to social 
differences of a sectarian character, and 
that Irishmen would live together in a 
state of blessed toleration and jolly good 
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fellowship ; but this was an illusory idea; 
and that no collegiate jumble of men of 
different religions would produce this 
effect was shown by the past history of 
Trinity College, which, notwithstanding 
the number of Catholics who were pass- 
ing through it, did not abandon its reli- 
gious exclusiveness, but opposed Catholic 
Emancipation, religious equality, and 
political liberty for Ireland, until its 
friends were crushed and sat upon by 
the Liberal party in this House and this 
country. And yet people had the face 
to say that Trinity College was the citadel 
of freedom! The truth was, the autho- 
rities of Trinity College and its sup- 
porters were driven into such a state 
of frenzy by the concessions which had 
been made by Parliament to the people 
of Ireland that they scarcely knew what 
side to take, and it was quite clear they 
were prepared to take any side they could 
take with safety. The representatives 
of Trinity College came to Parliament 
and offered to the Catholics a question- 
able liberty in the matter of education, 
provided the latter were prepared to sur- 
render their conscientious convictions as 
to what ought to be the character of 
University education. Were not the Ca- 
tholics bound to reject the offer with con- 
tumely ? There might, perhaps, be some 
who thought Catholics had no right to 
have consciences, and with such persons 
it would be useless to argue; but ad- 
dressing himself to those who were pre- 
pared to concede to others the rights 
they claimed for themselves, he protested 
against this attempt to impose upon the 
Catholics of Ireland a system of educa- 
tion to which they conscientiously ob- 


jected. Some people affected to believe 


that Catholics were always acting under 
compulsion, and could not differ from 
their bishops and priests; but the oc- 
currences of almost every day showed 
that Catholic laymen frequently espoused 
one side of a question while the bishops 
and priests arrayed themselves on the 
other. There were other questions, how- 
ever, in regard to which the Catholic 
clergy and laity were as one, and if he 
were asked why, he could only reply 
that on those questions conscience for- 
bade any essential divergence of opinion. 
In dealing with this question it must 
never be forgotten that Ireland was a 
Roman Catholic nation, and that she 
was resolved to remain Roman Catholic. 


If, then, the Catholics of Ireland wished 
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to place the education of their children 
ole the direction of the clergy, what 
right had the House to interfere with 
their natural and inalienable rights ? In 
doing so, it would commit an act of in- 
tolerable and unjustifiable tyranny. If, 
indeed, anyone could say that the priests 
were inculcators of disaffection and of 
disloyalty to the Throne and Constitu- 
tion, he would occupy a position which 
it would be useless to attempt to assail ; 
but no one could make such an assertion 
with truth, because in the dominions of 
our Sovereign Lady the Queen there 
were no more steadfast supporters of 
her Throne and of the great institutions 
of “King, Lords, and Commons” on 
which the Constitution was based than 
the Roman Catholic clergy and hierarchy. 
In fact, the cardinal principle of their 
system was to inculcate respect for the 
Throne and for all established authori- 
ties. For his own part, he took a deep 
interest in this question, and, in common 
with the great majority of his fellow- 
countrymen, he was anxious to secure 
for Ireland a complete system of Catho- 
lic education. Could this result be 
brought about or could it not? On the 
final answer to this question a great 
deal depended. He was one of those 
who said that that result could be at- 
tained, and that the Imperial Parliament 
was prepared to govern Ireland justly— 
a course which necessitated a compliance 
with her fair and reasonable demands. 
Now, what could be more fair and rea- 
sonable than that she should educate 
her children as she thought proper? It 
was no answer to tell him, an Irishman, 
that the people of England and Scot- 
land had prejudices, and that the Mem- 
bers of the House of Commons were 
bound to humour the prejudices of their 
constituents. Let him remind the House 
that the Irish people had prejudices too, 
and that it would make things much 
pleasanter and much more agreeable 
for the time being always to yield to 
those prejudices; but that one of the 
first and most exalted duties of a public 
man, especially of a public man who had 
the honour of a seat in Parliament, was 
to combat and, if possible, to overcome 
the prejudices of his countrymen. Be- 
yond all doubt the most effectual means 


' of doing this was to adhere rigorously to 


those principles of justice and obedience 
which constitute the only solid basis of 
individual liberty, of the authority of 
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Government, and of the permanent secu- 
rity of Empires. The conduct of the 
Government in this matter was naturally 
a source of deep anxiety to everybody 
in Ireland, and to none more than to 
those who had been the faithful sup- 
porters of the Government. Duty pointed 
most unmistakably to the course which 
the Government ought to take—namely, 
to carry out the wishes of the great ma- 
jority of the Irish people as expressed 
by the majority of the Irish Representa- 
tives in that House—to do, in fact, what 
an Irish Parliament would do if it sat 
in College Green. If the Government 
did less than this, they could not expect 
to satisfy the Irish people; and all he 
would say was, that he hoped the Go- 
vernment would have in the future, as 
they had had hitherto, the courage to 
do their duty towards the Irish people. 

Mr. PIM saw with surprise and 
regret that the present measure was 
almost word for word the same as 
the Bill of last year. In the Preamble, 
Trinity College was referred to as ‘a 
place of religion and learning;” but 
such a description was a mockery of 
sacred things, if it was intended to eli- 
minate all religious instruction in order 
to establish equality between Roman 
Catholics and Protestants; whereas, if 
it was meant that the Protestant cha- 
racter of the College was still to be kept 
up, the hopes held out to the Roman 
Catholics were delusive. If the reli- 
gious element was to be eliminated, 
and Trinity College was to be placed 
on the same footing with the Queen’s 
Colleges, why should not all be united 
under the same University ? The Queen’s 
Colleges had been called godless; yet 
the intention of their founders had not 
been to throw religion and religious in- 
struction aside, but to have united secu- 
lar instruction and separate religious 
instruction. Deans of residence were 
appointed, who were to provide for the 
religious care and instruction of the stu- 
dents of each communion separately, and 
power was given to the 

“ Governing Body of the Colleges to assign 
lecture rooms within the College for the use of 
such religious teachers.” 
No doubt this attempt at separate reli- 
gious instruction had proved a failure ; 
but it was the original plan, and it 
showed that public opinion was not then 
prepared to throw religion wholly aside. 
The Fellows and Professors of the Col- 
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lege had now come forward to ‘ declare 
their cordial approval of the principle of 
this Bill ;” but in 1867 they held a 
totally different opinion. At that time 
they put forward a statement of objec- 
tions, in which they maintained that— 

“The injury which would result to Trinity 

College from the change proposed would be incal- 
culable. The confidence of Protestants through- 
out the country (Ireland) would be withdrawn ; 
religious animosity, from which the College is now 
admittedly exempt, would inevitably be intro- 
duced, ‘while the great body of the Roman 
Catholics would keep aloof from an institution 
which would not afford them more guarantees for 
religious instruction than they now possess in 
the Queen’s Colleges.” 
These were sound reasons for objecting 
to the proposed change, and he (Mr. Pim) 
believed them to be as well founded and 
as sound now as they were then. The 
disestablishment of the Church had been 
referred to as accounting for the change 
of opinion on the part of these gentle- 
men; but was that sufficient to produce 
such a total change? He feared there 
were other causes operating also. The 
immediate effects of the present Bill, if 
it became law, would be very slight. 
Things would remain very much as they 
were now; whatever changes there might 
be in the Governing Body would be 
gradual and almost imperceptible, and 
hardly felt, if at all, during the lives of 
the present Fellows. Now, what was 
to be done with the Theological School, 
which had been the great means of 
educating the Protestant clergy of Ire- 
land? Was that School to be turned 
out of the College, or kept in it? If it 
were turned out, it would be a greater 
injury to the Protestant Episcopal 
Church of Ireland than its disestablish- 
ment and disendowment. He believed 
the carrying out of the proposed measure 
would produce evils of the greatest mag- 
nitude, and yet those evils were being 
forced upon Trinity College by those who 
ought to be its defenders, on the plea that 
they were carrying out what they con- 
ceived to be religious equality. Other re- 
formers were more thoughtful and con- 
siderate than the promoters of this Bill. 
Mr. Lowry Whittle, a Roman Catholic, 
in his able essay published in 1865, pro- 
posed to retain the Divinity School, and 
to keep up the services in the College 
Chapel, adding that— 

“Tt will not suffice to have a Divinity School 
working collaterally, and in conjunction with the 
secular courses of the University. The great 
evil which thoughtful Anglicans now fear for their 
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clergy is the dissociation of the theological from 
the secular courses of education. The danger is, 
they think, that their divinity students may be- 
come a class apart, partaking less than other pro- 
fessional students of the spirit of the University,” 


Those who had hitherto ranked as op- 
ponents of the Church were, he was con- 
vinced, more its friends in this matter 
than its natural defenders. There was 
a large College for the Roman Catholic 
clergy endowed with public money, and 
he did not believe that the Roman Ca- , 
tholics, as a body, would object to proper 
provision being made for the education 
of the clergy of what till recently was 
the Established Church. Then, with re- 
spect to the College Chapel, was the ser- 
vice of the late Established Church to be 
kept up in it or not? He had heard it 
stated that it was intended that the 
Church body should claim the College as 
if it were one of the parish churches ; 
but he could scarcely believe there was 
any foundation for such a statement. 
If religious service were not kept up in 
the chapel, what was to be done with 
it? Was it to be turned into an exami- 
nation hall or a debating room? Again, 
with respect to the Fellows, were they 
to be clergymen or not, or was that to 
be left an open question? In 1867, the 
College authorities had objected strongly 
to the admission of clerical Fellows of 
different religious denominations, as 
likely to prove fatal to the harmony of 
the College. Had they changed their 
opinion on this subject or not? One of 
the most important questions related to 
the appointment of Provost. The Pro- 
vost was at present appointed by the 
Crown ; but it was not so originally ; for 
by the Charter of Queen Elizabeth the 
Fellows were empowered to elect their 
Provost. There was no provision on 
this subject in the Bill, but it was very 
desirable that there should be; for he 
was convinced that this patronage, if it 
remained as at present, would prove a 
source of embarrassment to the Govern- 
ment, and of great evil to the College. 
It must become a political appointment. 
Probably it would be found necessary to 
appoint a Roman Catholic and a Protes- 
tant alternately, and if the choice were 
made in this way, it would indeed be a 
wide departure from the exercise of that 
judgment by which suitable men had 
heretofore been placed in the office. In 
Treland in times past they had had 
enough of political jobbery, and the suc- 
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cess which had hitherto attended the 
University of Dublin had to a great 
extent resulted from its freedom in this 
respect. He trusted, therefore, that no 
opportunity would be afforded in the 
appointment of Provost for the exercise 
of political patronage, for if that were 
not provided against the consequence 
might be extremely injurious, not only 
to the University itself, but to the whole 
cause of education in Ireland. Then 
came the important question of Visitors. 
Up to this time the Visitors had been the 
Chancellor of the University and the 
Archbishop of Dublin. Was it intended 
that the Roman Catholic or the Protes- 
tant Archbishop of Dublin was to be the 
Visitor in future? The hon. Member for 
Brighton (Mr. Faweett), in referring to 
the Amendment of the hon. Member 
for Limerick (Mr. Synan), had put an 
interpretation on that Amendment which 
it did not fairly bear. He (Mr. Pim) 
did not believe that the Bill would 
satisfy any person in Ireland; for while 
it proposed to eliminate religion and re- 
ligious instruction from the College life, 
it did not promote religious equality, in- 
asmuch as it gave a very decided pre- 
ference to the man of no religion over 
the man who entertained any religious 
convictions. He knew that the hon. 
Member for Brighton, and many other 
hon. Members, were strongly impressed 
with the importance of united education. 
He agreed with them on that point, and 
believed such an education to be of great 
importance. But the soundest theory 
would not work well unless the condition 
of society were suitable for its operation. 
We could not mould society to suit our 
views, but we must take men as they 
were, and suit our legislation to the cir- 
cumstances’ which actually exist. He 
had no doubt that the Bill would pass 
the second reading, and all that he and 
his hon. Friends near him now desired 
was the opportunity of expressing their 
opinions. He was convinced that the 
opinions which they had expressed were 
sound and true in principle, and he be- 
lieved that the public opinion of this 
country upon the subject would yet un- 
dergo aconsiderable change. Time was, 
he trusted, on their side; at present, 
public opinion in England was prejudiced 
on the question ; but if they gave the 
people of England time, and if they got 
them to consider the subject, he felt con- 
fident that truth would prevail, 
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Mr. D‘ARCY, as a Representative of 
one of the most Catholic counties of Ire- 
land (Wexford), and as a graduate of 
Trinity College, wished to point out that 
if this Bill were passed it would simply 
be the establishing of another Queen’s 
College in Dublin, and he felt bound to 
oppose it. Those Catholics, and others 
in this House, who were pledged to a 
satisfactory settlement of this question, 
had a right to insist that that settlement 
should be carried out by the Govern- 
ment, who had promised to deal with it 
in that spirit which actuated them when 
they were dealing with those other great 
questions—the Irish Land and the Lrish 
Church. He could not help saying that 
he looked with great suspicion on this 
movement after the proposition which 
had so lately been made by the heads 
of Trinity College and by the students, 
and he felt that if he gave a silent vote 
upon the subject he would leave himself 
open to very grave rebuke from his con- 
stituents. Obviously, Trinity College was 
yielding to the inevitable, and supported 
this measure only because she feared a 
worse fate. Endowed by property con- 
fiscated from Roman Catholics, she knew 
that her position was unsound, and that 
she could not possibly hold what she 
called her own against the demands of 
an enlightened public. He would gladly 
consign to oblivion all recollection of 
penal days of the past; but in dealing 
with Irish questions of this sort one 
could not but allude to those memories 
which were so sad to Ireland. He 
trusted, however, that better days were 
dawning for that country, and that the 
spirit of fair play and honourable deal- 
ing on the part of Englishmen would 
induce them to give their voices towards 
the honourable and just settlement of all 
questions involving the happiness and 
prosperity of Ireland. In the debate on 
Orange processions which occupied the 
House the other night, hon. Gentlemen 
opposite defended a system which every 
right-minded man deprecated. This 
measure was not the remedy the Roman 
Catholics of Ireland looked for. They 
hoped for some more generous proposal 
—a proposal which would put an end 
to the Protestant monopoly of University 
education. Ireland had long been termed 
and what brought 
about her miseries but the misrule of 
England for ages past. The Minister 
who ruled the destinies of these king- 
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doms once had it in his power to foster 
a spirit of patriotism and mutual good- 
will amongst those of different religions 
in Ireland. He had the Presbyterians, 
then loudest in demanding the removal 
of Catholic disabilities, and calling for 
the emancipation of their fellow-country- 
men ; but the Viceroy, pledged to this act 
of justice, was recalled, and they were, 
through feelings of oppression, lashed 
into that rebellion which had Protestant 
and Presbyterian ranked against Ca- 
tholic, and hence those miserable scenes 
annually enacted in Ulster and the 
North generally, where, instead of the 
honest rivalry of all towards promoting 
the interests of their country, they had 
those Orange demonstrations which were 
persisted in rather as a means of insult- 
ing the Roman Catholics than of cele- 
brating historical events. 

Mr. O’REILLY-DEASE said, he had 
always advocated civil and religious 
liberty, and he was in favour of throw- 
ing open educational institutions, and 
giving the widest scope to the diffusion 
of knowledge; but inasmuch as this 
Bill was intended to be a settlement of 
the education question, while in reality 
it was not anything of the sort, he could 
not support it, and therefore he should 
abstain from voting altogether. 

Mr. DIGBY said, as an Irish repre- 
sentative, he should vote for the Amend- 
ment, because he believed the Bill would 
stand in the way of an equitable settle- 
ment, which was demanded with one 
voice by the people, the clergy, and the 
hierarchy. It was not wished that the 
system of University education in Ire- 
land should be framed on the model of 
an ecclesiastical seminary; but what the 
Roman Catholic bishops, clergy, and 
laity generally of that country asked for 
was that there should be some safe- 
guard for the inculcation of sound moral 
principles in the education of the youth 
of Ireland. He would support the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Limerick (Mr. Synan). 

Sm JOHN GRAY, as the representa- 
tive of a Catholic constituency, said, he 
felt bound to protest against the Bill, 
which had no meaning unless it was that 
there should be set up a mixed system 
of University education covering the 
whole ground, and leaving no room for 
a denominational University education. 
He was sorry to see that question handed 
over to the tender mercies of a leading 
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advocate of the secular system in Eng. 
land. If anyone thing had been placed 
before the House and the Government 
more distinctly than another, it was that 
the Catholics of Ireland would not be 
content with the mixed system, either 
in the primary, the intermediate, or the 
University education of that country. 
They had a right to complain that the 
Government which, when it took office, 
promised to settle the question of Irish 
education, had never yet introduced any 
project on the subject, nor even given 
them any indication whatever of what 
its intentions were with reference to it. 
That was not the way in which a power- 
ful Government ought to act in relation 
to so important a matter. That subject 
of education had been for centuries one 
of the most vexed questions in Ireland. 
The object of those Englishmen who 
crossed the water and took possession of 
that country by force was to Anglicanize 
its people and educate them into theirown 
way of thinking. Attempts were made 
to establish proselytizing schools in Ire- 
land, with a view to educate the people 
out of their own faith and their national 
feelings, and to induce them to adopt 
the notions and systems which prevailed 
in England. At one time any Catholic 
who gave instruction to his countrymen 
was subject to the penalty of expatria- 
tion. The cruel measures by which that 
policy was at first sought to be carried 
out having, however, failed, the milder 
expedient of introducing what was called 
the mixed system of education was re- 
sorted to; but the Irish Catholics saw in 
that only a more ingenious and decep- 
tive mode of effecting the same object, 
and they accordingly protested against 
it. as strongly as against the more in- 
human methods. To show that the hos- 
tility of the Catholic Bishops and laity of 
Ireland to the mixed system was not 
baseless or unjustifiable he would quote 
from the posthumous memoirs of the 
late Archbishop Whately, the great 
patron and apostle of that system. Dr. 

Whately said— 


“The education supplied by the National 
Board is gradually undermining the fabric of the 
Catholic Church. I believe that mixed education 
is training the mass of the people, and that if we 
give it up we must give up the only hope of winning 
the Irish from the abuses of Popery ; but I cannot 
venture openly to profess this opinion. I cannot 
openly support the Education Board as an instru- 
ment of conversion. I have to fight its battle with 
one hand, and that my best hand, tied behind me,” 
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The old idea of *converting the Irish 
Catholics to their own way of thinking 
still prevailed among many of the advo- 
cates of the mixed system, although, 
like Archbishop Whately, they dared 
not plainly avow their object. But 
whatever might be the intention of the 
supporters of that system, the Irish 
Catholic hierarchy, clergy, and laity 
had emphatically edlaned by their me- 
morials and petitions that they would 
not accept it; and whether it was good, 
middling, or, as they believed, irredeem- 
ably bad, they could not be coerced into 
receiving it. He protested against this 
Bill, therefore, as an insidious attempt 
to get in the point of the wedge with the 
view of preventing the adoption of the 
system of University education which 
the Irish Catholics would alone accept. 
In 1845 the late Sir Robert Peel estab- 
lished the Queen’s Colleges, which re- 
ceived from the late Sir Harry Inglis a 
name which had ever since stuck to 
them—namely, that of the ‘Godless Col- 
leges,”’ because all definite and dogma- 
tic religious teaching—without which 
they could have no religious earnest- 
ness or sincerity among a people—was 
excluded from them. It was sought 
to give an electrical vitality te those 
Colleges by creating a Queen’s Univer- 
sity; but that did not gather round 
them the youth of Ireland. A Liberal 
Government which preceded the present 
one issued a Queen’ sletter to the Queen’s 
University, offering them a supplemental 
charter. The supplemental charter did 
not propose to permit Roman Catholics 
to be daily taught in their University 
the faith which they believed to be true, 
but simply proposed to break down the 
Protestant monopoly in the three 
Queen’s Colleges, and to permit Roman 
Catholics who were educated at other 
and purely Catholic seminaries, or col- 
leges, to obtain degrees from the Queen’s 
University. That proposition was not 
accepted by the people of Ireland be- 
cause it in no sense carried out their 
wishes with regard to religious educa- 
tion. Indeed, it was practically defeated 
by the action of the advocates of mixed 
education before it was formally offered 
to the public for acceptance. Those who 
were now in Opposition then came into 
power, and in dealing with the question 
of Irish education they brought forward 
a programme which showed that they had 


thoroughly mastered the difficulties of 
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the situation, and were prepared boldly 
to encounter them. The late Governor 
General of India (Lord Mayo)—whose 
sad fate not only this country, but the 
civilized world deplored—was a Member 
of that Government, and, speaking on 
this subject in 1868, he said it was de- 
sirable that a University should be 
established in Ireland which would, as 
far as possible, stand in the same rela- 
tion to the Roman Catholic population 
as Trinity College did to the Protestants ; 
and they, therefore, proposed to advise 
Her Majesty to grant a charter to a 
Roman Catholic University. With re- 
gard to endowment, he added, it would 
be essential to provide for the necessary 
expenses, and if Parliament approved 
the scheme it might not be indisposed 
to endow University scholarships. There 
was something definite, statesmanlike, 
and intelligible in that proposition, 
though the details were not fully deve- 
loped so as to be completely satisfactory. 
And this was no mere eccentricity on the 
part of Lord Mayo, for he was a practical, 
painstakings, hard-working statesman, 
who endeavoured to make himself ac- 
quainted with all the facts of a case 
before dealing with it; and he never 
took up a subject lightly, or dropped it 
carelessly. Still stronger evidence that 
that was a Cabinet scheme ‘might be 
found in the words uttered by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Buck- 
inghamshire (Mr. Disraeli), the then 
head of the Government, who still occu- 
pied a prominent place in that House, 
and who, it must be hoped, would long 
continue to hold a leading position in 
the country. After it had been fully 
declared by Lord Mayo that his Govern- 
ment intended to ask Parliament to 
give an endowment to the new Univer- 
sity then proposed, the right hon. Mem- 
ber for Buckinghamshire said— 

“T am of opinion that there is but one mode 
by which you can supply the grievous want that 
has been so long complained of by the Roman 
Catholics—namely, that they cannot enjoy the 
advantages of a higher education under the influ- 
ence of their own priesthood—and that is by the 
establishment of a Roman Catholic University. 
And I want to know on what ground of justice 
such a proposition can be refused.”—[3 Hansard, 
exe. 1777.) 

That question he (Sir John Gray) now 
repeated. If they provided amply for the 
disestablished Church of Ireland in the 
University of Dublin, for the Presby- 
terians in the Queen’s Colleges, on what 
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ground of justice could they refuse to pro- 
vide for the Roman Catholics who consti- 
tuted five-sixths of the whole population 
of the country? Yet they were told that 
the House would never consent to endow 
a Catholic University. Ithad been sug- 
gested that the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite was in advance of his party. 
This was not so. The late Home Secre- 
tary the right hon. Member for Oxford, 
and other Members of the Cabinet, fully 
endorsed the scheme as part of their 
programme. It might be said that the 
then Premier did not anticipate the 
manner in which it would be proposed 
to deal with Trinity College. But he 
did foresee that such things would be 
attempted and would end in failure; for 
he said, in reference to that institution, 
and on the same occasion— 

“Trinity College, Dublin, is one of the noblest 

institutions in the United Kingdom. But if you 
are to delay the enjoyment of University educa- 
tion by the Roman Catholic population until 
they have settled their affairs with Trinity College, 
Dublin, or until some speculative plan for a new 
University is carried, why years and years will 
elapse without the Roman Catholic population 
having those advantages,” —[ Ibid. 1778.] 
These words indicated one objection to 
the Bill now before the House. It was 
delusive, and, even if acceptable, could 
never be realized. It was the bounden 
duty of tlte Government to offer a defi- 
nite programme on this question; and 
if the Bill had the effect of stimulating 
them to do this, he should thank the 
hon. Member for Brighton (Mr. Fawcett) 
for introducing it. The Government 
ought not to ask the Catholic population 
to wait until years went by, and gene- 
ration after generation grew up without 
the advantages of a University educa- 
tion, which were so abundantly provided 
for all other classes of the community. 
Of one thing the Ministers and the 
House might be sure—that was, that 
the Catholic population of Ireland would 
never compromise their conscientious 
convictions for the sake of obtaining 
those advantages through a system of 
which they disapproved. 

CoLtonEL WILSON-PATTEN said, he 
thought the hon. Member who had just 
sat down would have done much better 
if, instead of drawing attention away 
from the Bill by discussing another sys- 
tem of education, he had stated boldly 
and fairly whether he was opposed to 
the abolition of tests in the University 
of Dublin, as proposed by this Bill. For 

Sir John Gray 
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his own part, he intended to support the 
second reading of the Bill, not because 
he approved of it altogether, but in the 
hope that they might in Committee alter 
it to such a form as would enable it to 
confer a great benefit upon the Irish 
people. Hie had several reasons for 
taking this course, and he could assure 
the hon. Member for Tralee (The 
O’ Donoghue) that they were the reverse 
of the motives he had ascribed to the 
supporters of the measure. He sup- 
ported it solely as an enabling Bill. The 
question of Irish education must occupy 
the serious attention of Parliament at a 
future time. The Government had pro- 
mised to introduce a measure on the sub- 
ject, but a third Session had begun 
without the redemption of that pledge, 
and this delay was one of his reasons 
for voting for the present Bill. There 
were three courses open to the House. 
They might adopt a system of education 
in accordance with the views of the hon. 
Member for Tralee, thereby separating 
the Protestants and Roman Catholics in 
Ireland from infancy to manhood. They 
might establish a University which 
should be merely an examining body— 
the plan advocated, he believed, by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, but one 
which, whenever mentioned, had been 
condemned by both sides of the House. 
Next came the question whether they 
should open the existing Universities, so 
as to give a more liberal and extensive 
education. That was the object of this 
Bill. Notwithstanding what had been 
said by the hon. Member for Tralee, he 
thought English Members might be 
allowed to give their opinions upon this 
matter. He should do so with the best 
feelings towards Ireland, for he only de- 
sired that it should be prosperous. His 
belief was that if they once established 
a system of education in that country 
which would separate all classes of re- 
ligions from youth to manhood, instead 
of a blessing it would be one of the 
greatest curses which could be inflicted 
on that country. The hon. Gentleman 
(Sir John Gray) had said that the whole 
of Ireland was opposed to mixed educa- 
tion. The remarks, however, of the 
hon. Member for Dublin (Mr. Pim), 
and of an hon. Gentleman representing 
one of the most Catholic constituencies 
in Ireland (Mr. D‘Arcy), who had an- 
nounced his intention of not voting, 
scarcely accorded with that statement. 
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The opposition offered to the Bill by 
many Irish Members could not be 
founded on principle, because on look- 
ing at the division list in reference to 
the admission of Roman Catholics into 
the Universities of England, he found 
that many Irish Members, including the 
Members for Clonmel, Mayo, Kilkenny, 
Dundalk, Kinsale, Cork, Wexford, Lime- 
rick, Bandon, Ennis, and other consti- 
tuencies, voted for admitting Roman 
Catholics into the University of Oxford. 
He did not mention this with the view 
of twitting them with inconsistency, for 
they might think the circumstances of 
England and Ireland differed, but with 
the view of asserting the right of Eng- 
lish Members to express an opinion on 
Irish University education, just as Irish 
Members had done on English Univer- 
sity education. The Members for Trinity 
College having proposed this Bill for the 
admission of Roman Catholics and others 
to that institution, he was justified in 
supporting it without being open to the 
charge of bigotry or oppression, as a 
measure in harmony with the course 
pursued by Parliament towards the Eng- 
lish Universities. The hon. Member for- 
Tralee had said that the Bill would for- 
bid the Roman Catholics of Ireland to 
have their children educated under their 
own priests; but this was not the case. 
The Bill offered no obstacle to their 
doing so; it simply threw open Trinity 
College to all who chose to avail them- 
selves of its advantages. It created, 
moreover, no tax; it imposed no charge 
on persons who might conscientiously 
object to the measure, nor did it offer 
any obstruction to the establishment of 
any other system of education which 
this or any other Government might 
hereafter propose. It would be just as 
open to the Government to bring for- 
ward their scheme after the Bill passed 
as before it passed, and he thought the 
Irish Members were taking a rather in- 
consistent course, after the votes they 
had given on former occasions with 
reference to England, in opposing the 
second reading of the Bill, which he 
defied them to say offered any opposi- 
tion to their own ideas, whatever they 
might be, with regard to education. No 
doubt it would enable Roman Catholics, 
who wished to take advantage of the 
University of Dublin, to send their sons 
to that University. He knew there were 
parties in Ireland who would stop them 
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if they could; but he did not believe 
that any of the Members he saw before 
him agreed with them. He would vote 
for this Bill, simply as an enabling Bill, 
which did not interfere with anyone, but 
which did enable the Roman Catholics 
of Ireland to send their sons to be edu- 
eated in the University of Dublin, and 
for the life of him he could not see why 
hon. Members who had always professed 
and voted for Liberal principles in that 
House could object to the throwing open 
of the gates of the University of Dublin 
in the way proposed by the Bill. As to 
other matters of education, he would 
not enter into them at present. He 
would be prepared to do so when the 
proper time arrived. 

Dr. LYON PLAYFAIR::* I did not 
intend to say a single word on this de- 
bate, as I expressed my opinions fully 
last Session, but I am compelled to make 
one or two remarks. The right hon. 
Gentleman at the head of Her Majesty’s 
Government told us he would accept the 
clauses of the Bill relating to religious 
disabilities, but he refuses the clauses 
relating to College and University go- 
vernment. What ground did he give 
us for such a refusal? Very strong 
grounds, if they were true. He said 
that we asked for powers of self-govern- 
ment which were not accorded to Oxford 
or Cambridge. He truly stated, although 
they might take the initiative, the sta- 
tutes required to have the consent of 
the State before they became valid. But 
the right hon. Gentleman seems to have 
been ignorant that these conditions were 
not required in this Bill, because they 
exist already. The right hon. Gentle- 
man had probably consulted the charter 
of Elizabeth, who founded the University 
of Dublin, and she gave unreserved 
power to the University to govern itself ; 
but that power was taken away by an- 
other charter of Charles I., and ever 
since then the State has had complete 
control over the statutes of Trinity Col- 
lege. The statutes of Trinity College 
are not College or University statutes ; 
they are Royal statutes. Like Oxford 
and Cambridge, Trinity College may 
take the initiative; but the proposed 
statute must be submitted to the Lord 
Lieutenant and his advisers, and, if ap- 
proved, it receives the Great Seal, and 
becomes a Royal statute. This objection 
—and it was the chief one put forward 
by the right hon. Gentleman—is there- 
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fore valueless, for the State already pos- 
sesses what he desires to see it possess. 
There is this difference, however—that 
the statutes of the English Universities 
must be laid before Parliament, and 
that is not necessary for the Dublin Uni- 
versity. I am sure the promoters of 
this Bill will not offer opposition to an 
Amendment to this effect, should it be 
moved in Committee, and then the 
powers of the State will be exactly the 
same as those possessed by it in the case 
of the English Universities. The right 
hon. Gentleman stated we were asking 
for extraordinary powers for the Govern- 
ing Body. Pass this Bill as it is, and 
you do not add one single power to the 
University of Dublin. It can only act 
now with consent of the State, and after 
this Bill passes its power are as much 
hedged in and limited by Royal statutes 
as they are now. The only other argu- 
ment that struck me that might have 
effect on the House against the con- 
structive clauses of the Bill was the 
objection which the right hon. Gentle- 
man took to the mode of admitting Fel- 
lows. He asked what would have been 
the case with Irish Judges if the Pro- 
testant Judges elected their own col- 
leagues. Would you in such a case 
have now nine Roman Catholics among 
12 Judges? But the right hon. Gentle- 
man must have known that the practice 
of electing Fellows is election by merit, 
not by favour; that they attain their 
fellowships by examination, not by 
patronage; and unless the right hon. 
Gentleman meant by that remark—what 
I am sure he did not mean—that exa- 
minations in the University of Dublin 
are determined by religious favouritism, 
his arguments had no bearing on the 
case. I now turn to the eloquent speech 
of the hon. Member for Tralee (‘The 
O’Donoghue), which had an effect upon 
the House both for its eloquence and 
sincerity of conviction. The hon. Gen- 
tleman fiercely denounced the illibe- 
rality of Trinity College, and told us that 
in a long line of its. Representatives 
in this House there was not one who 
advocated religious liberality, or who 
did not oppose Catholic Emancipation. 
Little versed as a Scotchman is in the 
history of Ireland, I confess I could 
. searcely believe my ears when his elo- 
quent denunciation was made. Upon 
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whom did the mantle of Grattan fall in 
advocating religious liberty? Was it 
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not on the grandfather of the junior 
Member for the University of Dublin ? 
[The O’DonocuvE: That was an excep- 
tion.] Yes; but it was a very honour- 
able and very important one, and pro- 
bably secured a much earlier emancipa- 
tion for the Roman Catholics. Did not 
Lord Plunket, when representing that 
University, make speeches in favour of 
Roman Catholic Emancipation, the me- 
mory of which for their vigour and elo- 
quence is a tradition among us still? 
It was in 1829 that Roman Catholic 
Emancipation passed in this House. But 
it was in 1793 that Trinity College 
abolished religious tests for students, 
and admitted Roman Catholics within 
its walls. That was also an emancipa- 
tion for which all Roman Catholics were 
at one time grateful to it, and for which 
many evince their gratitude at the pre- 
sent day; for even now 10 per cent of 
the students belong to that persuasion. 
It is strange how short memories are 
when they are clouded with religious 
prejudice. The hon. Gentleman has also 
accused my hon. Friend the Member for 
Brighton (Mr. Fawcett), and the Liberal 
side of this House, for what he terms 
illiberality in not carrying out a policy 
which is satisfactory to the Roman Catho- 
lics. I say we are carrying out a policy 
which, though not pleasing to the hon. 
Member for Tralee and his friends, has 
received the approbation of many en- 
lightened Roman Catholics, and even of 
Roman Catholic Prelates, such as Bishop 
Doyle and Archbishop Murray — the 
policy of united education. We estab- 
lished the primary schools of Ireland on 
the policy of united secular and separate 
religious education ; we established the 
Queen’s Colleges on the principle of 
united secular education; and we now 
desire to remove the disabilities from 
Trinity College, in order to open its 
studies, its government, its honours, and 
its emoluments, to the united education 
of persons of all creeds and opinions. 
Well, I do not think the Liberal party 
is likely to abandon that view. We will 
do all that in us lies to offer the educa- 
tion of the State on equal terms to all, 
but we will do nothing to bind up edu- 
cation with creeds, as the hon. Member 
for Limerick advises us to do by found- 
ing a Roman Catholic University. The 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Tralee 
tels us that English and Scotch Mem- 
bers show great illiberality when they 
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force Irishmen to take their views re- 
lating to education. We do nothing of 
the kind ; all we say is that State insti- 
tutions for education shall not be bound 
up with religions of any kind. We will 
remove every disability as much as you 
choose, but will not create new institu- 
tions, whose very essence is to make 
them belong exclusively to a single 
creed. The hon. Gentleman taunts us 
with illiberality. What more liberal 
conditions could human ingenuity devise 
than those contained in this Bill? The 
gates of the stronghold of Protestantism 
are thrown widely open to all who 
choose to enter it, and Roman Catholics 
and Protestants are invited, as subjects 
of a common Queen, to partake of all its 
advantages, and by studying literature 
and science, which have no country and 
no religion, to mollify their religious 
acerbities, and learn to respect and love 
each other. 

Sr ROWLAND BLENNERHAS- 
SETT said, it was not a true description 
of the Bill to say that it removed all 
tests in the University of Dublin. The 
measure was designed to reform Irish 
education, and it went to relieve mem- 
bers of Trinity College as regarded the 
profession of their faith. This Bill ap- 
peared to him to affect a question of the 
greatest importance in Irish education, 
and the question was one which ought 
to be dealt with in a large, liberal, and 
scientific spirit. The passage of such a 
Bill as this would only have the effect of 
embittering the struggle. The immense 
majority of the Irish people objected to 
the establishment of the Queen’s Col- 
leges, and there would be objections 
on educational and religious grounds 
against this Bill being passed into law. 

Mr. MAGUIRE*: Si, the right hon. 
and gallant Gentleman opposite (Colonel 
Wilson-Patten) appears to think that 
Irish Catholic Members are inconsistent 
in their policy, inasmuch as many of them 
voted for the abolition of tests in the 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, 
and are now opposed to the Bill of the 
hon. Member for Brighton, who, amongst 
other so-called reforms, is prepared to 
abolish tests in the University of Dublin. 
I think, Sir, I can easily explain that 
seeming inconsistency. We did vote for 
the removal of restrictions to Dissenters 
in the English Universities ; but we did 
so at the desire of those who were im- 
mediately interested in the removal of 
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these disabilities—in fact, at the desire 
of a great section of the people of Eng- 
land; and we did so in the maintenance 
of those principles which we have ever 
maintained in this House. There is 
a strong desire in England to open the 
English Universities, and we assisted 
towards that object; but in opposing 
the Bill of the hon. Member for Brighton, 
we are acting in accordance with the ex- 
pressed wishes of our constituents, who 
are the majority of the people of Ire- 
land; and we do so on clear and definite 
grounds. Plainly, then, we cannot ac- 
cept this tinkering attempt at legislation 
as a settlement of a great question which 
is very dear to the hearts of the Catho- 
lics of Ireland. We cannot accept the 
Bill of a private Member—who has no 
authority to deal with a question of 
which he is but a very imperfect judge— 
in lieu of the full measure promised by 
the Government, who alone are capable 
of dealing with it according to the wishes 
of our people and the necessities of the 
case ; and if we consented to accept this 
Bill because of its containing a single 
good feature, we should be postponing 
to an indefinite time, and rendering more 
difficult that thorough settlement to which 
we have a right, on the distinct promise 
of the Government, to look with confi- 
dence. If we accept this Bill, we would 
seem to absolve the Government from 
its solemn pledge to the Irish people. 
Anxious as we are to see this question 
settled, and to have that done by the 
Government, who, in our opinion, are 
alone competent to the task—we would 
be content to wait for another year, or 
if necessary longer, rather than accept 
the Bill now before the House. In a 
word, we do not oppose the abolition of 
tests, as we are not against, but in favour 
of, its principle ; but we cannot accept a 
Bill which is illusory in itself, and which 
we believe would be a grievous impedi- 
ment in the way of a final and satisfac- 
tory settlement of a question of the 
greatest magnitude and importance. I 
hope, Sir, I have explained our opposi- 
tion on plain and distinct grounds, such 
as any candid and fair mind may appre- 
ciate. And now I desire to refer to what 
I regard as the unfairness with which 
Catholic Members are treated in this 
House; and it grieves me to see that 
the hon. Member for Brighton is in- 
clined to adopt a course but too common 
at both sides and with all parties. I did 
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appeal to him yesterday to allow this 
Motion to stand till after Easter, not 
merely for the convenience of Irish Mem- 
bers, but that any vote come to on this 
occasion could not fairly represent the 
feeling of the Catholic people of Ireland 
in reference to it; but the hon. Member 
was insensible to the justice of my appeal 
to his courtesy and sense of fair play. 
Well, what is the real state of things 
with respect to the Irish Members at 
this moment? Of 105 Members, fully 
70, if not 75, are absent from London. 
Many of them are engaged at the Assizes, 
as grand jurors or as counsel, and others 
have paired off under the idea that no 
important business remained to be done 
between this and Easter ; and under such 
circumstances, and in the absence of two- 
thirds of the Irish Members, this Bill is 
forced on the House. Sir, I say this is 
not consistent with fairness; and I also 
say that the division at which we are to 
arrive in a short time cannot adequately 
express the feelings and convictions of 
the vast majority of the Irish people. I 
am within the mark when I assert that 
more than 70 Irish Members are pledged 
—have openly pledged themselves — to 
the denominational system of education 
in all its gradations—elementary, inter- 
mediate, and collegiate. Two-thirds, even 
more than two-thirds of the Irish Mem- 
bers, are pledged to the denominational 
as against the mixed system of educa- 
tion, and I believe they thoroughly re- 
present in this respect the feelings of the 
great majority of their constituents; and 
yet the hon. Member for Brighton dis- 
regards the convictions of a people, and 
treats as valueless the remonstrances of 
their representatives. There is another 
mode of dealing with Catholic Members 
to which I desire to offer some obser- 
vations, and to do so with the utmost 
plainness. Irish Members representing 
popular constituencies are frequently de- 
scribed, if not openly, at least by impli- 
cation, as the tools and puppets of the 
priests and Bishops of Ireland. During 
the debates on this measure this un- 
worthy slander has been uttered in this 
House. Now, Sir, I, as one Irish Ca- 
tholic gentleman, on my own part and 
that of my fellow-Catholic Members, 
deny that that is the case. I regard 
such an assertion, be it openly or be it 
covertly made, as being in the last de- 
gree outrageous and insulting, and I fur- 
ther state that there is not one amongst 
Mr. Maguire 
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us who, if it were uttered elsewhere than 
in this House, would not resent it as a 
gross, foul, and wanton outrage, degrad- 
ing alike to his honour and indepen- 
dence. Sir, it is not because Catholic 
Members agree in opinion and in policy 
with their Church, that they must be 
presumed to have lost all sense of man. 
liness and personal dignity. Upon this 
question there is the most complete unity 
of opinion on the part of Catholic laity and 
clergy; and when the Catholic Bishops 
speak, they speak not in their own name, 
not in the name of tHeir clergy, but in 
the name and on behalf of the flocks 
entrusted to their care. Yes; but it is 
said this demand for religious teaching, 
or education based on religious truth, is 
novel—that it is of recent growth. On 
the contrary, it is as old as the Church 
itself. I would ask Protestant Members 
of this House to go back to those Ca- 
tholic times when the English banner 
was borne triumphant in many an his- 
toric fight, and let them say in whose 
hands in those times was the education 
of the youth and chivalry of this coun- 
try? In the hands of ecclesiastics. Who 
founded your grandest halls of learn- 
ing ? Great Prelates, or Kings filled with 
piety and love of learning. Who taught 
in them? As arule, it was priests—the 
same whom now you are inclined to treat 
with disdain. The Church was the teacher 
in Ireland as in England. But in proof 
of the modern character of this denomi- 
national demand, you quote the late Rev. 
Dr. Murray. I shall come to the case 
of Dr. Murray presently; but before I 
do so, I wish to say something of the 
evidence proving that this feeling which 
we Catholic Members represent is strong, 
earnest, and universal. I may refer to 
two meetings, held some two months 
since, as illustrations of the character of 
those held throughout Ireland. I take 
the meeting in my own city as an ex- 
ample. It was called by public requi- 
sition. To that requisition, which was 
addressed to the Catholic Bishop, more 
than 10,000 names were attached; and 
among these names were those of nearly 
30 Catholic magistrates, the leading mer- 
chants, all the Catholic men of business, 
almost every Catholic burgess, and vast 
numbers of the respectable mechanics of 
the city. I may add, the meeting was 
got up exclusively by laymen, and, with 
the exception of the chairman, not a 
single ecclesiastic took part in it; and 
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the reason for that exclusion was, that 
the will of the meeting might express 
the feeling of the Catholic laity of my 
city on a question dear to every Irish 
Catholic father in the land. That meet- 
ing looked to the Government for a 
comprehensive measure to settle this 
grave question, and not to the miserable 
nostrum of a private Member, whom 
Irish Catholics will not admit to have 
any responsibility whatever in the mat- 
ter. Now, as to the meeting under the 
able presidency of his Eminence Cardinal 
Cullen. That meeting was called by a 
requisition signed by more than 30,000 
Catholics of the Archdiocese of Dublin, 
and to that requisition were attached 
the names of many of the highest men 
of the country. Of course, the requisi- 
tion, so signed, was the object of ridicule 
with certain of the journals of this city; 
but had such a requisition been pre- 
sented on any subject in this country— 
say in support of secular education— 
what an impression it would make, and 
what leading articles would be expended 
in describing its importance! Yet, be- 
cause it represented the profound feel- 
ing of Irish Catholics, it is to be treated 
with practical contempt. An address 
was adopted on the occasion, and was 
forwarded to the Prime Minister—in 
fact, was thus presented to the Govern- 
ment and to Parliament. To one or two 
passages in that address, which may be 
taken as the voice of Catholic Ireland, 
I desire most respectfully to call the at- 
tention of English gentlemen. Here is 
one passage— 


“Tt is our conscientious conviction that, in 
order to be fruitful of good, education must be 
based on religion, and that it is the duty of Ca- 
tholic parents to give to their children an educa- 
tion in aecordance with the principles of their 
religion.” 


I put it to English gentlemen, is not 
the principle here laid down that be- 
lieved in, and supported by the vast ma- 
jority of the people of this country? If 
English Protestants may with honour 
and credit, and without reproach, hold 
this principle in respect, why should not 
Irish Catholics do exactly the same? 
Why should that be wrong in the Ca- 
tholic which is to be commended in the 
Protestant? Now, Sir, I honour the 
English Protestant for his devotion to 
his Church; but while doing so, I ask 
him to respect the sincerity and strength 
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of Catholic feeling. As we have seen 
lately in this House, the majority of 
English parents insist that their children 
shall be brought up—that is, educated, 
in their own faith, through a system 
which combines religious training with 
secular knowledge. I voted for them 
in sustainment of their principles, and 
in deference to their convictions; and 
I ask Protestant Members to give Ca- 
tholics credit for the same laudable feel- 
ings when they endeavour to procure 
exactly the same privilege, or rather 
right, for themselves. Irish Catholics 
believe that the religious principle is 
the strongest support of all those insti- 
tutions which it is good to maintain, 
and that it should underlie the very 
foundations of society ; and, in my opi- 
nion, this is a belief to be respected, 
and not derided, as it has too often been, 
because of its being held by Catholics. 
I come to a second paragraph in this 
address, and I commend it’ to the notice 
of those who hold different opinions from 
those which we hold. It is in these 
words— 


“We also beg to remind you that we do not 
question the right of Protestants to claim for 
themselves any system of education which they 
deem desirable. But, at the same time, we pro- 
test against their endeavours to dictate for the 
Catholics of Ireland a system of education which 
we conscientiously reject, and, further, we empha- 
tically insist that upon the education of Catholic 
youth, our convictions ought to be regarded, and 
not the views and opinions of men who differ so 
widely from us on all matters connected with re- 
ligion and education, and do not understand or 
appreciate our feelings and convictions.” 


Sir, that is the appeal made by Irish 
Catholics to the Premier, to Parliament, 
and to the English public; and I ask, 
what can be more fair, more rational, 
or more moderate? It is nothing more 
than what we Irish Catholics freely con- 
cede to others. I would further ask, who 
are the best interpreters of Catholic feel- 
ing? Surely, Catholics. Catholic gen- 
tlemen, Catholic laity, Catholic clergy— 
not those Members who join with the 
hon. Member for Brighton in forcing 
this measure upon them. I say to the 
hon. Member that, should Providence 
bless him with as many children as so 
often fall to the lot of Irish parents, let 
him educate them as he thinks best for 
their interests and advancement—in secu- 
lar schools and colleges, or in denomina- 
tional schools and colleges—in any way 
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or after any fashion most pleasing to 
himself; but I do ask him, in the name 
of common sense and fairness, to allow 
to us the same freedom that we gladly 
concede to him. The address from which 
I quoted refers with just indignation to 
the slander against the laity, which I 
have already noticed, and boasts of the 
entire harmony between the laity and 
the clergy—between people, priests, and 
Bishops. But it has been said before, 
and has been said again to-night, that 
Archbishop Murray, if he were now 
alive, would not be found joining his 
brother Bishops on this occasion — for 
that he was in favour of the mixed as 
against the denominational system. Sir, 
this is a total misrepresentation of the 
real facts of the case. Dr. Murray was 
a wise as well as a holy and guileless 
man, and when education was full of 
danger to Catholic faith, he accepted the 
best compromise that could be made at 
the moment. The national system pro- 
posed by the late Lord Derby—proposed, 
I believe, in good faith, and in a spirit 
of conciliation — was an immense im- 
provement on the system which followed 
the actual denial to Catholics of any 
education whatever. Remember, Ireland 
had only a short time before been re- 
leased from the laws that made the edu- 
cation of Catholics penal. I myself, when 
a boy, knew a venerable priest of my 
own city, who used to tell how he studied 
his classics under the shelter of a fence, 
and how a friendly watch was kept on 
a neighbouring eminence, so as to give 
timely warning to the violators of the 
law in case a spy or informer was on 
their track. A policy of seduction fol- 
lowed this brutal tyranny; and Dr. 
Murray would not have been wise or 
prudent, not true to what he deemed 
the interests of his country, if he did 
not turn to the best account a system of 
education rendered safe, as he thought, 
by solemn guarantees. Ah, Sir, Dr. 
Murray was a man without guile, who 
had no treachery in his nature, who never 
professed that which he did not believe ; 
and as he pressed in a friendly spirit 
the hand of the great Anglican Arch- 
bishop, when he met him as his brother 
Commissioner on the national board, he 
little dreamed that his brother Commis- 
_ sioner was secretly employing the sys- 

tem of education to which they both 
were pledged, as the readiest means of 
undermining the fabric of the Catholic 
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Church of Ireland. Had Dr. Murray 
lived when the indiscreet revelations of 
duplicity were so recklessly given to the 
world, that amiable Prelate would have 
bitterly deplored the day that he was 
led into a dangerous association by the 
innocent simplicity of his nature. The 
guarantees given by Lord Stanley were 
honestly intended; but no sooner had 
the Catholic clergy made the national 
system—yes, made it a reality—for it 
was they who gave to it life and form 
and substance—I say, no sooner than 
the national system was thus established 
by the Catholics of Ireland, than these 
guarantees were nibbled at and frittered 
away, and the barriers against wrong 
were actually turned against Catholic 
interests and Catholic faith. "When the 
Catholic clergy witnessed these unworthy 
attempts, they naturally became alarmed, 
and demanded a change, as it was their 
duty to do. Dr. Murray did not live 
long enough to witness this treachery ; 
but were he alive this moment, we should 
find him demanding a full measure of 
collegiate education for his flock, and 
resisting any attempt to settle the edu- 
cation question by a temporary expe- 
dient. Sir, we Catholic Members are 
not bigots because we refuse an incom- 
plete and demand a complete measure ; 
and I would say to my hon. Friend the 
Member for Brighton, if he desires to 
see good feeling maintained between the 
two countries, let him employ his influ- 
ence with his supporters of the London 
Press, who fling all kinds of insults on 
Catholic Members and those whom they 
represent, because they hold firmly to 
their own opinions on a question of im- 
mense interest to them. Insult and 
ridicule may inflame the prejudices of 
England against us, but it will not deter 
us from insisting on what we have a 
right to demand. As an Irishman, I 
rejoice to see Trinity College advancing 
on the road to liberality and progress ; 
but neither my Catholic Colleagues nor 
I can accept a small instalment for a 
full measure and a final settlement. We 
demand that those who are responsible 
for the government of Ireland should 
deal with this question, and in doing so 
redeem promises solemnly made in this 
House and elsewhere. We shall do 
nothing that would seem to absolve them 
from what is their manifest duty; and 
if we accepted this Bill, we should seem 
to be doing that. Sir, we are determined 
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to enforce the just claims of those who 
sent us here; and if we cannot do so at 

resent, a time may come when we can 

o so with more effect. Majorities will 
not, in future, be so large as they have 
been, or as possibly they still may be; 
and if Catholics are trifled with in a 
matter of such immense moment as the 
education of a nation, not a few of them 
may happen to find themselves on some 
particular occasion in the wrong lobby 
—for that which they advocate is not a 
mere ephemeral or idle demand, but the 
deep-seated conviction of millions of their 


rR. FAWCETT, in reply, said, he 
could assure Irish Members that there 
was nothing in the world which he should 
more deeply regret than to express a 
single word, or to do a single act, which 
showed anything like intolerance of their 
opinions, or which would lead them to 
believe that he did not place the utmost 
faith in the sincerity of their convictions. 
They had as much right to their opi- 
nions as he had to those he entertained, 
and if the Bill forced upon them a 
system of education to which they con- 
scientiously objected, he agreed with 
them that it was a measure which no 
man pretending to be a Liberal ought to 
support. But he did notintend to force 
anything upon any one against his con- 
scientious convictions. All he desired 
by this Bill to do was to throw open 
an honoured institution with valuable 
emoluments and honours to those Catho- 
lics and Presbyterians who might wish 
to participate in those honours and 
emoluments. The Government were 
going to support the second reading of 
the Bill with a reservation. It was not 
for him to say whether that reservation 
was justifiable or not. He was glad of 
their support, but they and the House 
must distinctly understand that he en- 
tered into no kind of compact with them, 
and would do all he could to pass the 
Bill as it stood, though of course in 
Committee he should consult the wishes 
of the House as long as this could be 
done without infringing upon the prin- 
ciple of the Bill. The First Minister 
had dwelt at great length upon points 
which might have been left for Com- 
mittee, and seemed to impute to him 
some deep and dark design because he 
wished to free the University of Dublin 
from State control, and place it in a 


different position from Oxford and Cam- 
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bridge. The right hon. Gentleman re- 
marked that in the case of Oxford and 
Cambridge new statutes had to be laid 
on the Table of the House, while no such 
provision appeared in this Bill. Now, 
such criticism was superfluous; for if 
the University of Dublin would not 
otherwise be sufficiently under the con- 
trol of Parliament, he should be happy 
to insert the regulation applicable to 
Oxford and Cambridge. When the 
Prime Minister said that he would sup- 
port this Bill, if it only were a Bill for the 
abolition of tests, did he forget that that 
was a proposal which he (Mr. Fawcett) 
had brought forward two years ago? 
The right hon. Gentleman then treated 
it as a proposal so unsatisfactory that he 
said he would consider it as a Vote of 
Want of Confidence. It was mainly to 
the right hon Gentleman that that part 
of the measure was due to which he now 
objected, for he then urged that the 
simple abolition of tests would not do 
justice to the Roman Catholics, since 25 
years would elapse before they would be 
admitted to the Governing Body. Feel- 
ing the force of that objection, he had 
conscientiously endeavoured to frame a 
scheme which would admit Roman Ca- 
tholics to a share in the government of 
the University far more expeditiously 
than Roman Catholics and Noncon- 
formists would be admitted to a similar 
position at Oxford and Cambridge. Yet 
the right hon. Gentleman was now the 
first to object to those provisions. He 
would not presume to say that he had 
solved the great problem of University 
education in Ireland; but he believed 
that had he not for five years persevered 
with the question a solution would be 
more distant than it now was. In Com- 
mittee there would be at least one ad- 
vantage in discovering what hon. Mem- 
bers had long wished to ascertain. It 
was easy for a Government to criticise a 
scheme until they stated what their own 
scheme was. He had no undue par- 
tiality for his own Bill, and probably the 
Treasury bench might devise a far better 
scheme; but there was this difference 
between them and him—that they had 
never had the courage to state what their 
scheme was, while he had not shrunk 
from subjecting his to the most pro- 
longed and searching criticism. When 
their scheme was produced he might 
possibly be able to support it; but till 
then he was guilty of no presumption 
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in pressing forward this Bill, and he 
would spare no effort in bringing the 
question to a satisfactory solution. 

Mr. BRUCE said, he would not have 
risen but for the remarks of the two hon. 
Members who had last spoken. The hon. 
Member for Brighton (Mr. Fawcett) had 
stated his fear that, if the Government 
should assist in carrying the part of the 
Bill of which they approved, they would 
fail to legislate on the remainder of the 
subject, as they had promised, at the 
earliest moment consistently with their 
obligations as to other measures. Now, 
he could assure the hon. Gentleman 
that the partial support given by the 
Government to this Bill did not, in his 
opinion, release them in the slightest 
degree from their undertaking to deal 
with the matter at the earliest possible 
moment. [An hon. Memper: When | 
The hon. Member for Brighton ha 
asked why the Government did not 
put forward their own scheme. Now, 
the same taunt was repeatedly addressed 
to them in the case of the Irish Church 
and Land questions before they had been 
able to mature their scheme, and the 
Session before last it was also addressed 
to them with regard to the abolition of 
purchase. The Government must be 
allowed in all these cases to choose their 
own time. On those three former oc- 
casions the Government had successfully 
resisted attempts to draw them into a 
premature disclosure of their views, 
and he appealed to the House whether, 
when the proper time arrived, they did 
not succeed in winning confidence and 
support. That confidence and support 
they hoped to obtain when they were 
able, consistently with their other duties, 
to lay before the House their plan for 
dealing with this most difficult ques- 
tion. This Bill had something to re- 
commend it; but it was believed by the 
Government and by many hon. Members 
to be an incomplete solution. They did 
not feel justified in opposing a Bill a 
portion of which they could honestly 
support, more especially as the cireum- 
stances of the time had prevented them 
for the last two Sessions from taking 
up the question. They regarded the 


Bill as an inadequate settlement, and 
were bound to deal with the subject in 
a broader spirit. He wished distinctly 
' to say that, although unfortunate cir- 
cumstances had delayed the solution of 
the question, they felt themselves bound 
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to deal with it at the earliest possible 
moment. 


Question put. 

The House divided :—Ayes 94; Noes 
21: Majority 73. 

Main Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Tuesday 23rd April. 


AGRICULTURAL CHILDREN BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Crare Reap, Bill to regu. 


late the employment of Children in Agriculture 
in England and Wales, ordered to be brought in 
by Mr. Crane Reap, Mr. Peut, Mr. Axroyp, 
Mr, Kay-SnurttewortH, and Mr. Kennaway. 
Bill presented, and read the first time. [ Bill 104.] 


House adjourned at half after Eight 
o’clock, till Thursday, 
4th April, 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, 4th April, 1872. 


MINUTES.j—Suprry—considered in Commitice 
—Civis Service Esrimarzs. 

Ways anp Mrans—considered in Committee—- 
Resolutions [March 25] sabe 

Pustic Bu1s—Ordered—First Reading—Cus- 
toms and Inland Revenue [106]. 

rts Reading—Court of Chancery (Funds)* 
[43]. 

Committee—Report—Royal Parks and Gardens 
[17-105] ; Mutiny* ; County Buildings (Loans)* 


[84]. 
Third Reading—Oyster and Mussel Fisheries 
Supplemental * [76], and passed. 


NAVY—DOCKYARD ACCOUNTS. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. RYLANDS asked the Secretary 
to the Admiralty, When the Returns of 
Shipbuilding and Dockyard Transactions 
for the years 1869-70 and 1870-71 will 
be presented to Parliament; and whe- 
ther he is able to state the reason for the 
long delay which occurs in the prepara- 
tion of these Annual Returns; and, if 
he will lay upon the Table of the House 
a Statement showing the value of the 
stock of timber and stores at the Dock- 
yards at Home at the commencement 
and end of the financial year 1871-2, 
at a sufficiently early period to be avail- 
able for the use of Members when the 
remaining Votes on the Navy Estimates 
are taken in Committee of Supply ? 
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Ms. SHAW LEFEVRE: Sir, the 
shipbuilding account for the year 1869- 
70 will be presented in about two months’ 
time. Those for 1870-1 at the beginning 
of next year. The delay is due to the 
changes in the form of the account re- 
commended by the Committee on Ad- 
miralty Accounts presided over by the 
hon. Member for Lincoln (Mr. Seely), 
and which were carried out retrospec- 
tively in respect of accounts which had 
not then been presented. Every exer- 
tion is now being made to bring up the 
arrears; but I must remind my hon. 
Friend that at the earliest these accounts, 
which have become very voluminous 
and costly, cannot be completed until 
accounts are complete, and will there- 
fore always at least be 12 months after 
the close of the financial year. I shall 
have no objection to laying on the Table 
of the House a short valuation account 
for the past year in time for discussion 
on the Store Vote. 





ARMY REGULATION ACT—TRANSFERS 
TO THE MILITIA.—QUESTION. 


Coronet ANSON asked the Secretary 
of State for War, Whether Captains of 
twelve years’ service will receive the 

resent value of their Commissions on 
lane transferred to the Militia with 
half-pay for ten years ? 

Mr. CARDWELL: Sir, the officer 
who shall accept the proposed terms will 
lose none of his rights under the Army 
Regulation Act. If he is entitled to 
over-regulation, he will receive it when 
he goes upon half-pay, and his regula- 
tion amount when he finally retires from 
the service. 


ARMY—INDIAN RANK—MAJOR 
GENERAL PROBYN.—QUESTIONS. 


Coronet ANSON asked the Seeretary 
of State for War, Why Colonel Probyn, 
holding the local rank of Major General 
in India, has been gazetted to the 
Household of His Royal Highness the 
Prince of Wales as Major General 
Probyn, whereas his rank of Major Ge- 
neral, and that of other officers holding 
the same position, was strictly limited to 
the East of the Cape of Good Hope, by 
an arrangement between His Royal 
Highness the Commander in Chief, the 
Secretary of State for India, and the 
Secretary of State for War, as published 
in the London Gazette, June 1870; 
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whether he is aware that the names of 
Colonel Salmon and other officers of the 
Staff Corps appear as Major Generals in 
the Official Indian Army List, although 
junior to some 300 Colonels in the Eng- 
lish Army; and, whether this honorary 
rank has been conferred upon them by 
Her Majesty, on the advice of the Field 
Marshal Commanding in Chief and the 
Secretary of State for War, or only on 
that of the Secretary of State for India? 
He wished to explain that in putting 
the Questions he had no objection to 
urge against the appointment of Colonel 
Probyn to the Household of His Royal 
Highness. He wished for information 
only with respect to the title by which 
he had been appointed. 

Mr. CARDWELL: Sir, in The Lon- 
don Gazette of March 5, the following 
announcement was made :— 

‘‘The Prince of Wales has been pleased to 

appoint Major General D. M. Probyn, C.B., V.C., 
of Her Majesty’s Indian Army,” cc. 
This is a correct description, although 
the rank is Indian only; and I am in- 
formed that in the days of the India 
Company the same description would 
have been given. With reference to 
Questions two and three, the officers re- 
ferred to have not received any rank or 
promotion, honorary or otherwise, and 
no advice with respect to it has been 
tendered to Her Majesty. The printing 
in italics in The Indian Army Inst is an 
arrangement of the India Office, made 
under the authority of a recent Royal 
Warrant. 


INTERNATIONAL CONVENTION OF 1864 
—MEMORIAL OF SUGAR REFINERS, 
QUESTION, 


Mr. GRIEVE asked the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, If he will lay upon 
the Table of the House a Copy of the 
Report of the Customs Authorities on 
the Memorial presented to the Treasury 
on the 24th February by the Sugar Re- 
finers of London, &c. praying for a re- 
vision of the International Convention 
of 1864? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tux EXCHE- 
QUER replied that the communications 
referred to were in the nature of confi- 
dential documents intended for the in- 
formation of the Government. It had 
not been usual to produce them, and he 
must decline to produce them in the 
present instance, 
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WAYS AND MEANS. — 


Resolutions [March 25] reported. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘¢ That the said Resolutions be now read 
a second time.” 


NATIONAL EXPENDITURE, 
RESOLUTION. 


Mr. VERNON HARCOURT rose to 
move, as an Amendment— 

“That, in the opinion of this House, the Na- 
tional Expenditure is capable of further reduction 
without danger to the safety and good government 
of the country, and that it is desirable that such 
expenditure should be reduced accordingly, in 
order that the taxation of the people and the 
public debt may be diminished in a larger mea- 
sure than is proposed in the said Resolutions.” 
The hon. and learned Gentleman said, 
if it was necessary to offer any apology 
for the course he was about to take, it 
was to be found in the fact that the sums 
of money voted in Committee of Ways 
and Means must depend on the expendi- 
ture of the country. Those who had 
the misfortune, like himself, to regard 
the expenditure as greater than was 
necessary for the purposes of defence 
and good government, of course were of 
opinion that the amount asked for in 
Committee of Ways and Means was a 
larger burden than ought to be imposed 
on the people. The question was one 
which was inevitably intact, and in deal- 
ing with it the only arguments which 
were good for anything were facts, and 
the facts which he thought led to the 
conclusion which he wished to establish 
he would state very briefly. The first 
fact he would mention was, that it hap- 
pened to a House of Commons elected 
by household suffrage, and to a Liberal 
Administration twice in the course of 
four years to raise a Revenue from the 
inhabitants of this country greater, by 
more than £4,000,000, than had ever 
previously been raised, not only in times 
of peace, but even under the most ex- 
treme pressure of war. The Revenue 
which had been raised in 1870 was up- 
wards of £75,000,000; while the Revenue 
raised in the year which had just con- 
cluded was £74,500,000. That was a 
fact which was in itself an argument, 
and the Revenues raised in each of the 

two years to which he was referring 
' stood upon a different footing. In the 
year 1870 the £75,000,000 of Revenue 
included many part payments on account 
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by large remissions of taxation. The 
Revenues raised in the year just con- 
cluded stood, however, upon an entirely 
different footing. There had been no 
war to absorb that Revenue, and there 
had been, notwithstanding the statement 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer a 
few days ago, really no remission of 
taxation, for, in point of fact, all that 
had been done was to take off the people 
a burden which ought never to have 
been imposed upon them. An artificial 
surplus was created by unnecessary taxa- 
tion, and in the result the remission of 
taxation was delusive. If, moreover, an 
income tax of 2d. in the pound had not 
been levied last year, the condition of the 
people would have been better, because 
they would have in their pockets, instead 
of the Government, the sum which that 
extra tax realized. The result was that, 
in a time of the greatest commercial 
prosperity which England probably had 
ever known, there had been substantially 
for the last two years no sensible remis- 
sion of taxation beyond the reduction of 
the duty on coffee and the abatement in 
the rate of the income tax under a cer- 
tain amount. In 1870, at the end of 
the two first years of the financial ad- 
ministration of the present Government, 
things were very different. There existed 
less prosperous circumstances, and yet, 
with large demands on account of the 
Abyssinian War, there was a large re- 
mission of taxation, exclusive of a re- 
mission of the income tax, amounting to 
something like £4,000,000. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer explained the 
financial success of those two years when 
he said it was due to “heroic” exer- 
tions in economy. Unfortunately, that 
‘‘ heroism” had ceased and disappeared, 
and the financial want of success of the 
last two years was doubtless due to the 
absence of those principles of economy 
in the administration of the Government 
of this country. Economy, he feared, had 
now ceased and disappeared on the first 
ery of panic. There was an old and ac- 
customed phrase in the well-known docu- 
ment called the Queen’s Speech, which 
declared ‘‘ that the Estimates had been 
framed with due regard to economy.” 
That was the tribute which extravagance 
paid to the virtue of economy; but it 
had very properly disappeared from the 
Queen’s Speech of this year; and those 
who thought that the Queen’s Speech 
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had not improved in point of style, must 
at least admit that it had improved in 

int of candour and accuracy. When 

e stated that the expenditure proposed 
for the coming year was upwards of 
£71,000,000, he might say of that, as he 
said of the Revenue of which he was 
speaking before, that it was a larger sum 

an ever was raised in England in time 
of war at any time. It was more by 
£4,000,000 than the sum raised only two 
years ago. He made that statement on 
the authority of a speech of the First 
Minister of the Crown, to which he 
would presently refer. It could not be 
said that this was occasioned by excep- 
tional circumstances; for, on the con- 
trary, a stereotyped form of expenditure 
appeared to be now reached; and the 
expenditure this year was within a few 
hundred thousand pounds of the actual 
expenditure of last year, which amounted 
to £71,700,000, while the estimated 
expenditure for the current year was 
£71,300,000. It might be said that they 
had got the expenses of abolition of pur- 
chase to meet; but there would always 
be something or other of the same cha- 
racter to be defrayed, whether it was 
fortifications, or barracks, or the aboli- 
tion of purchase, or the Abyssinian War. 
Let the House examine how this matter 
had arisen. It was not easy to go through 
the public accounts, for they were kept, 
like the proceedings of the old Roman 
lawyers and of the old Roman priest- 
hood, ‘‘in a language not easily to 
be understanded of the people.” Let 
him state very briefly the estimated 
expenditure of the next year. It was 
£71,000,000 gross, and £65,000,000 
was the net amount, after deducting 
the cost of collection; and it consisted 
of four different items—namely, Debt, 
£27,000,000; Army and Navy, including 
the cost of the abolition of purchase, 
£25,300,000; Civil charges, £12, 600,000; 
cost of collection, £6,500,000. He would 
compare this expenditure with that of 
20 years ago. In 1852 the gross expen- 
diture was only £54,000,000, and the 
net £50,000,000 ; and the following were 
the items : — Debt, £28,000,000; Army 
and Navy, £15,000,000; Civil charges, 
£7,000,000 ; and cost of collection, 
£4,000,000. Therefore, there had been 
a net increase in their expenditure of 
£15,000,000 in the last 20 years, to 
which must be added an increase of 
£8,060,000 upon the local rates, or prac- 
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tically, a total net increase of something 
like £23,000,000. The increase in the 
expenditure in the Army and Navy was 
£10,000,000 gross, or £9,000,000 net—a 
sum which had been stated at Manchester 
the previous night to be equal to the an- 
nual income of the House of Lords. The 
Civil charges had increased £5,000,000 
in the same period; but he desired, in 
fairness, to point out that the increase 
of £15,000,000 in the annual expen- 
diture did not represent an increase of 
£15,000,000 in the annual taxation. 
The receipts in 1872 were estimated 
at £71,000,000 ; but from taxes only 
£62,000,000 were obtainable, and there- 
fore, £9,000,000 came from other sources. 
The Post Office and Telegraphs stood for 
£5,500,000, and £3,500,000 were deriv- 
able from miscellaneous sources. In 1852 
the receipts from taxation amounted to 
£51,000,000, as against £65,000,000 in 
1872. But the receipts from the Post 
Office and from miscellaneous sources 
were only £3,000,000 in 1852 ; whereas 
they were £9,000,000 in the present 
year; therefore, the net increase in our 
expenditure since 1852 was £11,000,000 
in taxation, and £6,000,000 in other 
sources of Revenue. These figuresproved 
that the increase of taxation was—to use 
a mathematical phrase—exactly as the 
Army and Navy expenditure, and not at 
all as the Civil expenditure of the coun- 
try; for in proportion as the Civil ex- 
penditure had grown, it had been 
covered and more than covered by the 
increase of the Revenue from sources 
other than taxation; so that, if to-mor- 
row they were to return to the naval 
and military expenditure of 20 years 
ago, they might maintain the increase in 
the Civil expenditure without adding at 
all to the taxation that was levied on the 
country in 1852. He knew that it would 
be argued that it was absolutely neces- 
sary that the expenditure of the country 
should grow with its wealth and popula- 
tion. That was the fatalistic doctrine of 
progressive expenditure ; but he denied 
that such a doctrine received any sanc- 
tion from experience. For instance, let 
them take the period from 1820 to 1850. 
In 1820, just after a Continental war, 
the public expenditure amounted to 
£52,000,000 ; in 1830 to £49,000,000 ; 
in 1840 to £49,000,000; and in 1851 to 
£49,000,000. Therefore, in a whole 


generation, from 1820 to 1850, not only 
was there no increase; but there was an 
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actual decrease of £3,000,000 in our ex- 
penditure; yet, would anyone pretend 
to say, that in those 30 years the nation 
experienced no growth in its wealth and 
population? But the expenditure was 
in those days in the hands of financiers 
and statesmen who knew how to control 
it. The Government was economical, 
and the House ‘of Commons was vigi- 
lant. The celebrated Finance Committee 
of Sir Henry Parnell led, in 1830, to 
a reduction of the expenditure from 
£52,000,000 to £49,000,000. The Re- 
form Parliament, which found the ex- 
penditure £49,000,000, reduced it to 
£44,000,000; but even in that Parlia- 
ment, that strict economy was not main- 
tained to the end, and in 1840 the net 
expenditure again reached £49,000,000. 
When Sir Robert Peel took office the 
expenditure was over £49,000,000, and 
when he left office, in a period of great 
commercial changes, the public expen- 
diture was £300,000 less than what it 
was when he found it. So much for the 
doctrine of necessarily progressive public 
expenditure. When Sir Robert Peel 
had left office the administration of the 
finances came into feeble hands; and 
from 1846 to 1848 the public expen- 
diture increased from £50,000,000 to 
£53,000,000; but in 1848, Parliament 
forced on the Government, and the Go- 
vernment accepted, a Committee to in- 
quire into the finances of the country. 
The Committee was strongly supported 
by the right hon. Gentleman now at the 
head of the Government, who said it was 
absolutely necessary, in order to main- 
tain a healthy condition of the finances 
of the country, that there should be 
periodical inquiries respecting them by 
the House. That was the last year in 
which the House of Commons did its 
duty in this matter. In the preceding 
30 years there had constantly been Finan- 
cial Committees of this House, and the 
public expenditure never increased ; 
since 1848 the House of Commons had 
abandonedits duty in this respect, and the 
expenditure had increased £15,000,000. 
He had been told that the period in which 
the expenditure did not increase was 
one of peace and tranquillity, and that 
it was therefore easy to keep the expen- 
diture down; but the last decade in which 


the public expenditure was not allowed 

to increase was a decade which included 

the Rebellion in Canada, the Oregon 

question—a difficulty which brought us 
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more nearly to war with the United 
States than ever we had been since the 
affair of Acre and the Syrian complica- 
tion with France, the affair of Tahiti, 
and, above all, the French Revolution; 
and in our social affairs we had the de- 
velopment of the education system, a 
new police, and improvement in the con- 
duct of lunatic asylums—all matters 
which necessarily increased expenditure ; 
but the financiers of the Government and 
of the House of Commons knew how to 
meet the charges thus created without 
permitting an increase of public expen- 
diture. These were the facts which con- 
clusively refuted the fatalistic doctrine 
of progressive expenditure. After this 
period came the unhappy event of the 
Crimean War, which he would not de- 
scribe in his own words, as it had been 
described within the last 24 hours by a 
master hand. In his speech at Man- 
chester, the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Disraeli) said— 

“The calamity of the Crimean War, whose 
consequence was a great addition to your Debt, an 
enormous addition to your taxation, a cost more 
precious than your treasure—the best blood of 
England. Nor are the evil consequences of that 
war adequately described by what I have said. 
All the disorders and disturbances of Europe, 
those immense armaments that are an incubus on 
national industry and the great obstacle to pro- 
gressive civilization, may be traced and justly 
attributed to the Crimean War.” 


That these sentiments should be de- 
livered in the Free Trade Hall, Man- 
chester, by the Leader of the Conserva- 
tive party, was certainly matter of sur- 
prise and satisfaction ; it would seem as 
if the shade of Cobden were avenged; 
and they seemed to justify all the lan- 
guage ever held on the subject of that 
war by the right hon. Member for Bir- 
mingham (Mr. Bright). When there 
was added to this an eloquent protest 
against the unconstitutional practice of 
maintaining in this country great stand- 
ing Armies, the right hon. Member for 
Buckinghamshire would find that he had 
many supporters in these sentiments on 
the Government side ofthe House. The 
Crimean War was not only a political 
blunder, but it was also a great military 
disaster. We attempted to do that which 
we could not accomplish, and we had 
been paying for the attempt ever since. 
We attempted to ally ourselves with 
great military Powers, and to cope with 
great military armaments; we succeeded 
only very indifferently, and last year we 
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surrendered all the result we ever hoped 
to accomplish by the war. The estimated 
cost of that war was £90,000,000; but 
that was a very small part of the cost, 
for it added £10,000,000 a-year to the 
cost of the military establishments of 
this country; so that we had paid 
£200,000,000 on this account since the 
war, and we should continue paying 
£10,000,000 a-year as much longer as 
we had in contemplation the pursuit of 
such a policy as that which led' us into 
the Crimean War, and which the right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Disraeli) so justly 
denounced at Manchester the other 
night. £10,000,000 a-year was the in- 
terest upon more than £300,000,000; 
therefore, the result of the war, apart 
from its first cost, had been the same 
as if we had paid an indemnity of 
£300,000,000. In 1859 the expenditure 
had returned to what might be called 
its normal footing after the war. The 
expenditure of 1859 was £60,000,000 
net against £50,000,000 net before the 
Crimean War. The Army and Navy 
cost £22,000,000 at that time; and it 
was a remarkable epoch, because the 
a Prime Minister again became 

hancellor of the Exchequer, and within 
two years the expenditure increased 
£4,000,000—from £60,000,000 in 1859 
to between £64,000,000 and £65,000,000 
in 1861. It was not surprising that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer took alarm 
at the growth of the expenditure under 
his control; and he did what was an 
unusual but a very beneficial thing; he 
protested in the Budget against the ex- 
penditure he provided for. In 1861, when 
hewascalled upon to provide for an expen- 
diture of nominally about £70,000,000, 
but which, as he showed with proper 
corrections, was under £70,000,000, the 
right hon. Gentleman said— 


“Tn point of fact this is simply a question of 
expenditure, and I will not speak of expenditure 
as a thing that can be suddenly and rapidly dealt 
with. . . . But, looking forward into the 
picture, and desirous to afford such indications as 
I can, I should hazard an opinion that, if the 
country is content to be governed at a cost 
of between £60,000,000 and £62,000,000 or 
£64,000,000 a-year, there is not any reason why 
it should not be so governed without the Income 
Tax, provided that Parliament shall so will it to 
be. If, on the other hand, it is the pleasure of 
the country to be governed at a cost of between 
£70,000,000 and £75,000,000 a-year, it must, in 
my judgment, be so governed with the aid of a 
considerable Income Tax.—[3 Hansard, clxii. 
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This was an indication that, in his 
opinion, the taxation of the country was 


£10,000,000 more than it ought to have 
been. He added— 


“‘If there be any danger which has recently in 
an especial manner beset us, I confess that, 
though it may be owing to some peculiarity in my 
position, or some weakness in my vision, it has 
seemed to me to lie during recent years chiefly in 
our proneness to constant and apparently almost 
boundless augmentations of expenditure. . . . 
I do not reter to this or that particular charge or 
scheme. I do not refer to the Estimates of the 
year ; but I think that when, in an extended re- 
trospect, we take notice of the rate at which we 
have been advancing for a certain number of 
years, we must see that there has been a tendency 
to break down all barriers and all limits.— 
[Jbid, 595.] 


That was the language of the right hon. 
Gentleman when the expenditure was 
£2,000,000 less than it is now. This 
appeal to Parliament did rst answer its 
purpose ; the Government of that day 
was in favour of great expenditure ; and 
the right hon. Gentleman found it neces- 
sary to take strong measures against the 
expenditure of his own Cabinet. During 
the Easter Recess he went to Manchester 
—whither great men found their way 
during the Easter Recess—and the right 
hon. Gentleman, at Manchester, made a 
speech against his own Budget, in which 
he said— 


“ During the last three years our Revenue has 
been on the average £70,500,000. I may say 
with substantial truth that this is the largest 
Revenue which has ever been raised in this coun- 
try, not only in time of peace, but even in time of 
war. In the three years of the Russian War, 
when the income tax was ls. 4d. in the pound, 
the Revenue raised was £70,250,000. In the last 
three years of the great Revolutionary War, when 
the income tax was at 2s. in the pound, the Reve- 
nue raised was £70,750,000. But as this was 
raised on a depreciated currency, the £70,500,000 
we have been raising is really greater. The rea- 
son why I mention these, and point out to you 
that the present state of affairs is not one com- 
patible, in my opinion, with a thoroughly healthy 
state of finance is because, as I have said, this 
country is in the main a self-governing country. 
Iam in your hearing, gentlemen, when I say that 
partly no doubt this expenditure has been a right 
and justifiable increase connected with the in- 
creasing wants of the country, and connected with 
real necessities ; but taking it on a whole, it has 
been demanded by the public voice. If we are, 
therefore, to have an alteration, it must be an 
alteration brought about by a turn of the public 
mind. I cannot say that I do not believe—for I 
do believe—not indeed that we can go back to the 
expenditure of 1853, but that with judgment and 
firmness material reductions may be progressively 
made. If it be the pleasure of the nation to force 
upon its representatives the advocacy of all kinds 
of measures, warlike or peaceful, or both peaceful 
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and warlike—I can draw no distinction—if it be 
the pleasure of the nation to force these measures 
upon Parliament, Parliament must force them on 
the Government ; and it is not in the power of the 
Government to resist. If, on the other hand, it 
be the desire of the people, founded upon a per- 
ception of the true state of affairs, that we should 
contract,in some degree the scale of our expendi- 
ture, then I say, gentlemen, that you know as well 
as I do, that it will take no long time to bring 
that result about.” 


This was in the speech of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, for which he was at- 
tacked on his return to London by hon. 
Gentlemen opposite. On that occasion, 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Buckinghamshire, who was very ac- 
commodating, and who thought he saw 
an opportunity of assisting the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer to turn out the 
Prime Minister, delivered his celebrated 
speech against ‘bloated armaments,” 
one of the best speeches ever made 
against great military establishments. 
A very important incident then occurred. 
There met at a Free Breakfast Table 
somewhere in Pimlico certain Members 
of that House who were determined to 
support the views expressed by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer at Manchester, 
and who agreed to propose an economi- 
cal Resolution. The present Vice Presi- 
dent of the Council (Mr. W. E. Forster) 
presided, he believed, on that occasion, 
and there were present the President of 
the Poor Law Board (Mr. Stansfeld), 
and his hon. Friend the Member for 
Montrose (Mr. Baxter), the Secretary to 
the Treasury. Well, this Free Break- 
fast Table gathering resulted in an eco- 
nomical Amendment being proposed by 
the present President of the Poor Law 
Board. That Amendment was substan- 
tially the same as that which he now 
intended to submit to the consideration 
of the House. The Amendment came 
on for discussion, and his right hon. 
Friend the Member for the University 
of Cambridge (Mr. Walpole) also had an 
Amendment on the Paper; but as there 
was some fear that it would succeed, and 
as the Prime Minister had said he would 
resign if it did, his right hon. Friend, 
with his usual prudence, withdrew it. 
This occurred on the eve of the Derby, 
and the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Buckinghamshire said — ‘‘ the 
_ favourite had bolted.’’ The result was 
a general scrimmage. On a division 
the economical Amendment of the Free 
Breakfast Table was rejected, as all 
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Amendments were when both sides 
of the House were combined; but it, 
nevertheless, had its effect, for it showed 
the Prime Minister of that day that the 
expenditure could not be defended, espe- 
cially as the Leader of the Conservative 
party had become alive to the claims of 
public economy. The Prime Minister 
accordingly allowed the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer to have his own way, and 
the consequence was, that the public 
expenditure, which had increased by 
nearly £4,000,000 between 1859 and 
1861, became in 1866, £4,000,000 less 
than it had been in 1861, and £4,000,000 
less than it was at the present time. 
Then the Conservative Administration 
ran the expenditure up about £2,000,000, 
exclusive of the Abyssinian War; and 
the new Liberal Government, fresh from 
its pledges of economy, reduced it by 
nearly £3,000,000 as compared with the 
expenditure of their predecessors. The 
expenditure was now increased again. 
He thought, however, hon. Members 
would discard the doctrine of neces- 
sarily progressive expenditure, and 
come to the conclusion that the pro- 
gress of expenditure depended upon 
the policy of the Government and the 
vigilance of the House of Commons. 
It might be said that armaments were 
more expensive now than they were 
formerly. But great guns were used to 
a greater extent in the Navy than in the 
Army, and yet, owing to the efforts of 
his right hon. Friend the Member for 
Pontefract (Mr. Childers), the expendi- 
ture in the Navy had been largely dimi- 
nished. The increase had been in the 
Army, where the ‘‘ expensiveness”’ was 
less necessary. It might also be said 
that the expenditure on the Army and 
Navy was not greater than it had been 
at former periods during the last 10 
years. This was undoubtedly true, al- 
though he could not agree with the state- 
ment made by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer the other night, that the ex- 
penditure was less than it had been at 
any period since 1859; because if the 
proper corrections were made, it would 
be found that within the last three years 
the expenditure had been lower than it 
was at present. However this might 
be, he and his hon. Friends were not 
returned to Parliament for the purpose 
of supporting the Palmerstonian Mili- 
tary and Naval Estimates. Indeed, they 
had always protested against the Pal- 
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merstonian expenditure. They under- 
stood from the Manchester speech of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and from 
his Budget speeches that the right hon. 
Gentleman did not approve that expen- 
diture, and it was no answer to them to 
say that the expenditure was no greater 
now than it was in Lord Palmerston’s 
time. Perhaps the House might be told 
that since that period a number ef taxes 
had been remitted, and that we could 
therefore well afford to increase our ex- 
penditure. The weight of taxation might 
have been made less oppressive to indi- 
viduals; but we were at this moment 
raising out of the fund from which the 
labour of the country was employed 
£11,000,000 more than we did 20 years 
ago. Again, it might be urged that the 
area on which the taxation is levied is 
better able to bear it than formerly. 
Undoubtedly, the wealth of the country 
had grown enormously, but pauperism 
had increased quite as rapidly. [Mr. 
SransFELD: No, no!] At all events the 
public Returns showed that in 1853, 
when the population of England and 
Wales was 18,000,000, the number of 
paupers was 800,000, and the number 
of able-bodied paupers 125,000. In 1870, 
when the population of England and 
Wales was 22,000,000, the number of 
paupers was 1,000,000, and the number 
of able-bodied paupers 194,000. Then 
the poor rate had grown from £5,000,000 
to £7,500,000, or a rise of 50 per cent. 
In fact it was the same to a farthing as 
it was in 1841. That being so, what 
had we to boast of in the progress of 
our wealth to justify our national ex- 
travagance? The wealth had grown on 
the surface of the population, to which 
the House of Commons belonged—and 
which it too exclusively represented, agi- 
tated by the fluctuating waves of pros- 
perity and adversity—who knew the dif- 
ference between the alternations of com- 
mercial advance and depression; but 
below these classes there was one of un- 
altered and unalterable want, to which 
the word ‘‘ wealth’? conveyed no mean- 
ing at all. What idea could the increased 
prosperity of the country convey to men 
who had to support themselves and their 
families on 10s. or 12s. a-week? He 
agreed with his right hon. Friend the 
Member for Halifax (Mr. Stansfeld) that 
tea and sugar were necessaries of life to 
the poor. But it was from these people that 
the Government took £7,000,000 in taxes 
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which might be remitted to-morrow if 
the expenditure were reduced to that of 
1852. The tea and sugar duties might 
be abolished, together with 2d. from 
the income tax, and still the reductions 
would not exceed the £10,000,000 of ex- 
penditure added for the Army. One of 
these Resolutions before the Committee 
was to re-impose the tea duty, which 
would have been unnecessary, if we had 
confined ourselves to the Estimates of 
1870, which were considered adequate 
to the wants of the country. The Esti- 
mates for that year would have given us 
a surplus of £4,000,000, which, after 
remitting the duties on tea and sugar, 
would have left a surplus of £1,000,000. 
He knew that the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer was not an admirer of the free 
breakfast table, and he was sorry for it. 
He had laid down a principle, humane 
and sound, in regard to the lower class 
of income taxpayers, saying they ought 
to be exempted on account of their 
struggle for life. He had said that the 
citizen must live; it was true he had 
added that the citizen lived that he might 
be taxed; but it was clear that living 
was a condition precedent to his being 
taxed at all. Taking the ordinary con- 
sumption of tea as 4lbs and sugar as421bs 
a-head, it was no exaggeration to say 
that a labourer with three or four children 
would pay 12s. a-year in taxes upon tea 
and sugar, or a week’s wages. That 
was too much. If proof were wanted 
that such earnings should not be taxed, 
it was to be found in a statement of the 
Secretary to the Local Government Board 
to the effect that he was continually being 
asked to supplement the wages of la- 
bourers by payments out of the rates, 
because those wages were insufficient for 
their support. Such a class was as much 
in need of exemptidn as the lower class 
of income taxpayers. He was sorry that 
they had lost many friends of economy 
from the benches below the gangway, 
and who had proceeded to the Treasury 
Bench, from which economy never came. 
But in place of those he expected to find 
new allies, not willingly, but necessarily, 
from the other side of the House. The 
farmers were about to discover that they 
could not pay high rents, high wages, 
high rates, and high taxes. When they 
did find this out, they would be the best 
economists in the country, and the coun- 
try gentlemen, however, much against 
their will, would have to follow them. 
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Perhaps, when this had come to pass, a 
Liberal Government would admit the 
claim of economy. The great question 
of the future was the question of rating, 
and it demanded a solution. We could 
not continue to levy £25,000,000 a-year 
by rates direct and indirect, so long as 
the system was so unjust as it was at 
present. The system must be reformed. 
Sir George Lewis had laid down the 
principle that the presumption was al- 
ways to put the public charge on Im- 
perial and not on local taxation. He 
believed that principle to be true, and 
had always been of opinion that local 
taxation ought to be relieved by Impe- 
rial taxation. But that could only be 
done by lowering the Imperial expendi- 
ture. When that principle came to be 
properly understood, hon. Gentlemen 
opposite would become the true friends 
of economy. How had this vast expen- 
diture arisen? From panic, which had 
been fostered instead of being resisted 
by Governments. Instead of advising 
the country not to yield to these panics, 
the Government had encouraged them 
by advising a large expenditure, upon 
the extraordinary grounds, as stated in 
The Times, not that the expenditure was 
reasonable, but simply because the panic 
existed, and because the expenditure of 
this sum would prevent all future panics. 
But this had been the course adopted 
during the last 20 years. Expenditure 
upon the Militia had been followed by 
expenditure upon the Volunteers, upon 
fortifications, and upon harbours, and 
now £3,500,000 was to be spent upon 
barracks. Panics were not to be got 
rid of by feeding them in this way any 
more than a man with dropsy would 
be cured by repeated doses of water. 
Nothing would satisfy the noble Lord 
opposite or his hon. and gallant Friend 
beside him. They took what was given 
them as an instalment, and waited for 
the next opportunity to ask for more. 
Compliance with the demands of pro- 
fessional alarmists would never put an 
end to panics. In conclusion, he hoped 
the right hon. Member for Halifax (Mr. 
Stansfeld) would excuse him for having 
adopted his Resolution, and not think, 
because he had omitted the word ‘ com- 
promise,” that he was prevented from 
‘ voting with him on the present occasion. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman con- 
cluded by moving the Amendment of 
which he had given Notice. 
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Mr. RICHARD, in seconding the 
Amendment, said, he felt deeply grateful 
to his hon. and learned Friend the Mem- 
ber for Oxford, for the courageous per- 
tinacity with which he had insisted on 
proclaiming that economy was one of 
the cardinal articles of the Liberal creed, , 
although it had fallen into discredit with 
many Members of the Liberal party. 
He believed that the national expendi- 
ture was capable of considerable reduc- 
tion without danger to the safety and 
good government of the country. It 
might be said that the recent Budget 
had been received with general satisfac- 
tion, although its principal achievement 
consisted in taking 2d. off the income 
tax, which everybody admitted ought 
never to have been put on. No doubt 
the country felt relieved at this much as 
a patient would if relieved of a blister 
which should never have been put 
on; and the fact that the country was 
pleased with the other remissions in the 
Budget only showed what a long-suffer- 
ing and easy-tempered people we were, 
and for what very small mercies we 
were thankful. It was impossible not 
to compare what had been done by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, compared 
with what might have been done if the 
Government Ted entered on a course 
of real and substantial retrenchment. 
When the House remembered the pro- 
mises made by the Members of the pre- 
sent Government, which induced their 
followers to promise also—and to an 
extent which made it disagreeable now 
to meet their constituents; when the 
House remembered the recent declara- 
tion of one who was no longer a Mem- 
ber of the Government, that :o Govern- 
ment was deserving of the confidence of 
the country which could not carry on the 
administration of affairs in a manner 
consistent with the dignity and security 
of the nation for a smaller sum than 
£70,000,000—and especially when we 
remembered the Cassandra tonesin which 
the Prime Minister deplored and de- 
nounced the extravagant national ex- 

enditure—it was impossible not to feel 
bitterly disappointed and disheartened 
at the contrast. The House had no right 
to blame the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, who was bound to devise the Ways 
and Means required by the Government ; 
but he was surprised that the right hon. 
Gentleman went out of his way to de- 
fend the enormous syms expended on 
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naval and military armaments. Wh 

should the right hon. Gentleman ro 

the House of the consolation of believing 
that there was at least one Member of 
the Cabinet besides the Prime Minister 
who must look with regret at the present 
state of things, for he clung to the belief 
that the Prime Minister was a genuine 
friend of national economy, and that it 
was no satisfaction to him to find the 
Government entering on the path of 
downward extravagance. What was the 
cause of this? No doubt all Depart- 
ments of the State had become more 
costly—the Civil Service Estimates hav- 
ing in a special manner increased, owing 
to the disposition to demand of the Go- 
vernment to do all sorts of things for the 
people, which in former times they were 
accustomed to do for themselves. But the 
great increase in the expenditure was in 
the growth of our armaments. In 1835 
the total number of our forces at home 
and abroad was 145,846 men. At pre- 
sent there was some difficulty in arriving 
at the number of men, because of the 
variation in the mode of stating it. If 
it was thought necessary to minister 
to the national pride, the number of 
available forces was made as large as 
possible; if it was thought necessary 
to minister to the national fear, the 
number was made as small as pos- 
sible. But as far as he could make 
out the latest Returns there were at 
the present time 500,000 men under 
arms in,one form or another. Were we 
more secure now than in 1835? On the 
contrary, it appeared to him that just in 
proportion as the armaments were in- 
creased was the decrease in the feeling 
of security from foreign invasion. To 
show how greatly the military expendi- 
ture had increased in recent years he 
would quote from the Returns moved 
for ‘by the Prime Minister. They showed 
that from the year 1817 to the year 1826 
the total expenditure of the War De- 
partment was £171,000,000, or 29 per 
cent of the total expenditure ; from 1827 
to 1836 it was £141,000,000, or 26 per 
cent of the total expenditure ; from 1837 
to 1846 it was £145,000,000, or 27 per 
cent of the total expenditure; from 1847 
to 1856 it was £214,000,000, or 35 per 
cent of the total expenditure ; and from 
1857 to 1866 it was £272,000,000, or 39 
per cent of the total expenditure of the 
country. Why was it that we had that 
enormous increase in the military expen- 
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diture? He had looked in vain for any 
reason for suchincrease. The Secretary 
of State for War had stated last year, 
and had repeated this year, that the 
object of increasing the expenditure was 
to prevent the recurrence of those igno- 
minious panics which had so frequently 
dishonoured our national character. If 
the right hon. Gentleman believed that, 
as he no doubt did, he must be the 
most sanguine of mankind. The same 
promise had been made in regard to 
every addition of our forces. In 1852, 
in consequence of certain changes in the 
Government of France, a violent panic 
went through the country. There wasa 
cry for the Militia, and the Militia were 
called out with the assurance that if 
they were embodied England need fear 
nothing from the invader. Very few 
years elapsed before the panic returned 
again, and the Militia were held to be 
nearly useless by those who had cla- 
moured for them. Next there was a 
cry for a Volunteer Army—a citizen 
force—whose motto was ‘“‘ Defence, not 
defiance,” and it was said we could 
then sleep comfortably in our beds. 
Prodigious at first was the puffing of 
this force. But after the lapse of a few 
years the panic was upon us, and then 
it was said that the Volunteers were a 
‘sham Army.” ‘Then arose the cry for 
an immense system of fortifications, and 
at the time Mr. Cobden was employed 
in negotiating the Treaty of Commerce 
with France, Lord Palmerston asked for 
£11,000,000 for fortifications to defend 
us against our French neighbours. In 
the year 1869, nearly half of that sum 
having then been spent, Zhe Times pub- 
lished an article in which it declared 
that we might just as well have thrown 
the £5,000,000 into the sea. The cry 
for more protection was, Zhe Times said, 
as loud after all that had been done asif 
nothing had been done. It was in 1859 
as it had been in 1849; and in 1869, as 
in 1859, we were described as being’ in 
the same defenceless position as we had 
been 10 years previously. Again, when 
the war on the Continent broke out 
two years ago, in spite of all the money 
that had been spent since the Peace of 
1816, and which amounted to more 
than 1,000 millions for our armaments, 
a demand was made for 20,000 men 
and £2,000,000, to defend us against 
what or whom he did not know. And 
now the Secretary of State for War 
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had brought forward his nostrum as a 
specific against panics. But the fact was, 
that there was but one way of preventing 
the recurrence of panics, and that was 
by resolutely refusing to yield to them. 
Every Government denounced panics, 
but invariably gave way to them. Sir 
Robert Peel stated on one occasion, that 
if the House listened to the opinions of 
military men, who were naturally credu- 
lous on the subject, they would involve 
the country in an outlay that no Revenue 
could bear. The officers of the Army 
were assumed to be the bravest men in 
the country, and proved themselves so 
when it came to fighting, and yet they 
were singularly devoid of what might 
be called civic courage. They were in a 
state of chronic fright when not fighting, 
alarming the whole island by hysterical 
cries of terror and alarm. At the re- 
quest of Mr. Cobden, when he was 
writing his celebrated pamphlet on the 
Three Panics, he (Mr. Richard) went 
down to the British Museum to inspect 
what might be called the panic depart- 
ment of literature in the library of that 
Institution, and was completely surprised 
at the number of volumes which had 
been written to show how an enemy 
might invade England, and pointing 
out our defenceless position. All these 
works were written by officers, admirals, 
generals, commanders, colonels, and 
majors. How was it that these men 
were in a state of perpetual alarm? It 
might be, perhaps, that they had little 
or nothing else to occupy their atten- 
tion, and that ‘‘Satan finds some mis- 
chief still for idle hands to do.” In 
replying to the comments on his Military 
Estimates, the Secretary of State for 
War somewhat alarmed him by saying 
that it was necessary for us to have 
large armaments on account of the great 
military monarchies of Europe. Did the 
right hon. Gentleman mean that we were 
to enter into that rivalry of armament by 
which those nations were rushing to their 
ruin? If that were so, he ventured to 
answer him by the words of Sir Robert 
Peel, when a somewhat similar argu- 
ment was used in the House: Sir Robert 
Peel said—‘‘ We must, indeed, consider 
what is going on upon the Continent; 
but we should consider it rather as a 
warning than an example.” The right 
’ hon, Gentleman the Member for Buck- 
inghamshire (Mr. Disraeli), upon one 
occasion made a remark which had the 
Mr. Richard 
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merit of condensing into a phrase the 
whole essence of the argument on this 
subject—it was, ‘‘ that expenditure must 
depend upon policy.” The question, 
therefore, was, what was to be our 
future foreign policy? We had tried 
three different kinds of foreign policy. 
The first had been that of constant 
armed intervention in European quarrels 
which, as declared by Fox in 1792, had 
resulted in a lavish and unprofitable 
waste of our blood and treasure. Then 
we had tried the policy of incessant 
diplomatic meddling for a period of 
about 30 or 40 years, during which we 
had quarrelled with every Power in 
Europe and America, and had reached 
the verge of war with France and the 
United States again and again. From 
those who cast a lingering look behind 
upon that policy, which they appeared 
to think necessary to maintain the honour 
of the country, he differed toto celo, in- 
asmuch as it had resulted in this nation 
having been compelled to eat more 
humble pie than at any time since 
the reign of Charles II. Twice our 
Ministers were dismissed summarily 
from foreign Courts; once the French 
Ambassador was angrily recalled from 
England ; and over and over again we 
had to submit to lectures and snubbing 
from the various despotic Governments 
of Europe. At the present time another 
policy was unreservedly adopted by the 
Leaders of all parties in this country— 
that of non-intervention, which, in his 
opinion, was the wisest that could be 
pursued. It had been suggested that 
this was a new-fangled policy; but the 
truth was that it was the ancient policy 
of the Liberal party. In 1830, in the first 
speech he made as Prime Minister, Earl 
Grey said that ourtrue policy wasto main- 
tain universal peace, and to abstain from 
interfering in foreign disputes. He was 
delighted to find that the Leaders of the 
opposite party had frankly and loyally 
accepted the principle of non-interven- 
tion to its fullest extent. The present 
Lord Derby had said— 


“We may be called cold and indifferent to the 
affairs of foreign countries, we may be accused of 
selfishness and isolaticr : I am very well content 
to take my share of ‘|. se reproaches, because I 
firmly believe that | minding our own affairs, 
by living at peace witu our neighbours as long as 
we can—and we may depend upon it when we 
don’t quarrel with them they won’t be in a hurry 
to quarrel with us, and by setting them an ex- 
ample of economy and good order in our govern- 
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ment at home, we are doing more for other 
countries, and more for the good of the cause of 
freedom and order and commercial prosperity 
throughout the world, than we could by any 
armed interference.” 


In 1864 the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for the University of Oxford 
(Mr. G. Hardy) said, referring to our 
intervention in the Dano-German quarrel 
in 1864— 


“These facts point to the conclusion that the 

position of England, free from Continental com- 
plications and embarrassments, fits her for being 
the mediator of Europe. They point out that, 
having nothing to gain from the oppression of the 
smaller States, nor from the damage of the 
larger, she is qualified to occupy a position of 
dignified neutrality, a position in which she can 
wield more infiuence than she could ever gain by 
war. She may gain a crown of glory by war, but 
she can more certainly gain that crown by being 
instrumental in the preservation of peace ; but 
she cannot maintain peace when she mixes up 
her advice with threats and promises to take 
steps which complicate her position, and dis- 
qualify her from exercising that impartial influ- 
ence which her character as a neutral should 
confer upon her..... We may occupy a digni- 
fied position towards all other nations, and may 
hold out to them the hand of friendship, saying— 
‘In your embarrassments come to us for media- 
tion, but not for the sword””—[3 Hansard, 
elxxvi. 1022-3.] 
That appeared to him to be an admirable 
definition of the duty of this country in 
her relation to foreign nations. If, 
therefore, we had abandoned the policy 
of intervention, and were determined 
for the future to mind our own business, 
why should we continue to keep up our 
present enormous armaments, which 
could have no other object than to en- 
able us again to interfere in the affairs 
of Europe? He earnestly hoped that 
the Prime Minister would be able to 
assure the House and the country that 
the inordinate and profligate expendi- 
ture of the past should be altered, and 
that the Government would become what 
they professed they would be when they 
were bidding for office—an economical 
Government, preserving the dignity and 
safety of the country without resorting 
to such an extravagant expenditure as 
that which the country had now a right 
to complain of. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“in the opinion of this House the National Ex- 
penditure is capable of further reduction con- 
sistently with the safety and good government of 
the country, and that it is desirable that such 
expenditure should be reduced accordingly, in 
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order that the taxation of the people and the 
public debt may be diminished in a larger mea- 
sure than is proposed in the said Resolutions,”— 
(Mr. Vernon Harcourt,) 


—instead thereof. 


Sm JOHN LUBBOCK said, his two 
hon. Friends who had brought forward 
this Amendment, while attacking the 
expenditure proposed by Her Majesty’s 
Government, had expressed their ap- 
proval of the provisions of the Budget. 
No doubt it was gratifying to find that the 
Revenue was increasing, and that the ex- 
penditure had been kept within the Esti- 
mates. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had, he 
thought, acted wisely in proposing to re- 
duce the coffee duty, though he con- 
fessed he did not see sufficient reason 
for altering that on chicory. He re- 
gretted that the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer had not proposed to prolong 
the income tax for somewhat more than 
a year. The inconvenience of not doing 
so, was shown last year by the fact that 
the dividends on several important stocks 
were actually paid without any deduc- 
tion for income tax ; while this year the 
same inconvenience was avoided only by 
taking the financial statement before the 
close of the year; and when, conse- 
quently, the figures were not finally 
ascertained. In fact, the result had been 
that the income of the country had ex- 
ceeded the amount stated last week, by 
no less than £173,000, while the expendi- 
ture was £230,000 less, making a differ- 
ence, fortunately in our favour, of no less 
than £400,000. All these inconveniences 
would be avoided if the Vote was taken 
for a year and one month, instead of for 
a year only. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer had been blamed for his last 
year’s Estimates; but it seemed to him 
that he had only exercised reasonable 
prudence. It was not his business to 
make clever guesses; he must take care 
to be on the safe side, to insure the due 
provision of the necessary Ways and 
Means. Some hon. Members had spoken 
as if the Revenue derived from the extra 
2d. of income tax imposed last year had 
been wasted. If, indeed, the surplus of 
last year had led to unnecessary expendi- 
ture, this regret might be well founded ; 
but, on the contrary, the estimated ex- 
penditure had not been exceeded, and 
the result of the extra 2d. had been that 
we and our descendants for ever would 
need to pay £100,000 a-year less than 
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would otherwise have been the case. No 
doubt remissions of taxation were always 
popular; but he doubted whether they 
were always wise; and he thought the 
right hon. Gentleman had gone too far 
in that direction. The present Budget 
was’ one calculated rather to please the 
House of Commons than to be for the 
benefit of the country. He was most 
anxious for economy ; but it was in order 
that we might have ample funds for ob- 
jects of real importance. They had 
heard a great deal during this discus- 
sion about the extreme poverty of the 
country. Poverty, however, depended 
more on a man’s character than on his 
income, or on the amount he paid in 
taxes. Yet, tohear some hon. Members 
speak, anyone would suppose that we 
were a nation of paupers, and that the 
great object of human existence—the 
highest aspiration of an enlightened 
people, was to drink the largest possible 
quantity ofcheap tea. From 1856 to 1870 
taxes were repealed amounting to more 
than £44,900,000, and deducting those 
imposed, £12,600,000, there had been a 
reduction of taxation amounting to no 
less than £32,300,000. If remissions 
of taxation could remove distress, there 
would therefore be little now to com- 
plain of. For his own part, he sate 
that the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had not taken this opportunity of placing 
in the Estimates a sum to be applied in 
the reduction of the National Debt. 
Such a course, steadily pursued for a 
few years, would greatly raise the value 
of our funds, and probably so much as 
to enable us to reduce the interest on 
the Debt from 3 per cent to 24 per cent, 
thus effecting a saving to the nation of 
several millions a-year in interest. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, indeed, 
had congratulated the House on the 
progress recently made in this direction. 
He said —‘‘ During the last three years 
we have paid off £12,000,000, and have 
increased our balances £4,000,000.” 
From this, however, must be deducted 
the amount of the taxes he had antici- 
pated. But what were £12,000,000 in 
three very prosperous years? If it were 
wise to reduce our Debt we ought to do so 
on a scale worthy of a great nation. The 
Americans were paying off £20,000,000 
a-year, and their funds had risen in 
three years from 80 to above par, thus 
enabling them to reduce the interest. 
The importance of reducing the National 


Sir John Lubbock 
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Debt had been strongly urged by the 
greatest political economists. It was 
well said by David Hume, that if the 
nation did not destroy the Debt, the 
Debt would destroy the nation. Adam 
Smith observed that the practice of 
borrowing had gradually enfeebled every 
nation which had adopted it. Similar 
opinions had been expressed by our 
leading statesmen on both sides. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Buckinghamshire (Mr. Disraeli), when 
in office, spoke strongly to this effect, 
Lord Derby the other day said that, in 
his opinion, a portion of our surplus 
this year ought certainly to be devoted to 
this object. The right hon. Gentleman at 
the head of the Government had pointed 
out, with his usual eloquence, the neces- 
sity of reducing our Debt. Nay, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer was him- 
self of the same opinion. Every one 
who heard his speech last week, and 
that of last year, in answer to the Reso- 
lution of the hon. Member for Brighton 
(Mr. White), must have been struck by 
the contrast. This year he had evidently 
no pride or interest in his own Budget. 
Last year, on the contrary, his heart 
was in his work. He felt that he was 
defending a dignified and noble policy. 
In that speech he condemned his present 
proposals with far more force and elo- 
quence than he (Sir John Lubbock) 
could command. He pointed out clearly 
the advantages we should derive from 
a reduction of our Debt—the probable 
diminution of the rate of interest, the 
power of borrowing again, if necessary, 
on better terms, the positiun it would 
give us in the eyes of other nations. He 
dwelt on the duty we owed to our chil- 
dren in this matter; pointed out clearly 
the great prosperity of the country, the 
comparative lightness of our present 
taxation, which had been gradually re- 
duced from £2 9s. 3d. a-head in 1825, to 
£1 18s. 53d. in 1870. He reminded us 
that we must not expect this state of 
things to last for ever, that circum- 
stances might arise in which we might 
be called upon to make immense sacri- 
fices, and that we should be ill able 
to make them unless we diminished our 
immense weight of Debt; that we ought 
not to— 


“ Allow ourselves to be enervated or relaxed by 
the ease of fortunate times, but to look forward 
carefully and prudently to a time—and we know 
not how near it may be—when the present condi- 
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tion of things may change, and when we may be 
called upon, as we have been in the course of our 
history, to contend for our very existence.”— 
[3 Hansard, cevi. 1457.] 


The right hon. Gentleman continued— 


“ All that we now enjoy is the result of a long 
course of self-deuial, which has not been equalled, 
certainly not been excelled, in the history of the 
world. All that we now enjoy is the fruit of the 
incredible toiling of countless generations, and 
is it to be said we are to come in for this rich 
inheritance and do nothing. for our children ? 
. . « « Are we,in this period of prosperity, 
the like of which the world has never seen, to 
say we will do nothing for posterity? . . . . 
In France, the idol of the nation is glory, and 
miserable idol it is ; but a worse idol than that 
is the individualism and selfishness which lead a 
man not to consider public questions with respect 
to the community of which he is a member, or 
the interests of his fellow-men, but to confine 
himself within himself, and if he sees his way 
clear, to pass his own life in tranquillity and ease, 
to be content to let others shift for themselves. 
That is the danger of this time. The sinews of 
public morality and public duty are relaxed 
when people encourage a policy of selfishness.” — 
[Ibid. 1466.] 


He knew the difficulties with which the 
right hon. Gentleman would have had to 
contend if he had endeavoured to act 
up to these sentiments. He knew the 
great and general expectation that the 
income tax would be reduced this year 
to 4d. He had quoted these passages, 
not to attack the right hon. Gentleman, 
but to justify himself. If our leading 
statesmen considered that the reduction 
of Debt was a mistake, he should bow 
with respect to their decision; but this 
was not the case, for they told us that 
we ought to reduce the Debt, but they 
shrank from the effort their words in- 
volved. Surely, then, he might quote 
to the Chancellor of the Exchequer his 
own words—“ That is not the way in 
which it came to be written Sic fortis 
Etruria crevit.”’ It was, no doubt, true 
that we were doing something to reduce 
the Debt; but if this were our true 
policy, we should carry it out in a man- 
ner and on a scale worthy of the nation. 
The right hon. Gentleman, indeed, said 
that by 1885 the Debt would be reduced 
to £737,000,000 if we had no war. 
But what an if! If war were so im- 
probable, why were we spending such 
vast sums on our Army and Navy? If, 
on the contrary, we were unfortunately 
involved in any great war we should 
bitterly regret the short-sighted and 
selfish policy we were now pursuing, 
and the nation would have a just right 
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to blame those who, seeing clearly the 
right course, had not courage to take it. 
It appeared to him that the right hon: 
Gentleman had lost a great opportunity. 
If on the present occasion, he had with- 
stood the temptation of momentary 
popularity, he might have produced a 
less-pleasing Budget ; he might have 
had more difficulty in carrying his pro- 
posals than he feared he would now 
find; but he would have created for 
himself a great name in the financial 
annals of the country, and have earned 
the gratitude of posterity. Never, per- 
haps, was the country more prosperous, 
never were the taxes lighter; if, then, 
we were not now seriously to diminish 
our Debt, when were we to do so? 
Every great war would leave it larger 
than it was before, until at length it 
would crush the country, and England 
would fall as other great Empires had 
fallen before. The immediate reduction of 
taxation was, of course, a strong temp- 
tation, and those by whom it was carried 
out might obtain a temporary popularity ; 
the country was, no doubt, glad to be 
told by those whom it trusted that this 
was really the wise policy; it was plea- 
sant to have our taxes reduced, and to 
find our tea and coffee cheaper than 
ever; but he believed the country would 
feel more respect for, and place more 
confidence in, statesmen who had the 
courage to take a wiser and more pru- 
dent course. Sincerely did he hope that 
the hour would never come when in some 
period of difficulty and danger, we 
should bitterly regret that, in these years 
of peace and prosperity, we had done so 
little, so very little, to reduce our Debt, 
and lighten the permanent burdens of 
the country. 

Mr. R. N. FOWLER, while admit- 
ting that much might be said in favour 
of the reduction of the National Debt, 
thought that so strong a feeling had 
existed with respect to the extra 2d. on 
the income tax, that the country would 
not have permitted the Government to 
have retained it simply with the view of 
reducing the National Debt. At the 
same time, he trusted that when the 
next financial year came round, the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer would take some steps to 
carry out the views which had been so 
ably put forward by the hon. Baronet 
who had just spoken. He begged to 
point out to the right hon. Gentleman 
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that if the income tax were voted until 
July instead of April much inconveni- 
ence would be avoided. 

Mr. RYLANDS trusted that the pro- 
posal of the hon. and learned Member 
for Oxford (Mr. V. Harcourt) would re- 
ceive the attention of the House, and 
that the subject referred to by the hon. 
Baronet the Member for Maidstone (Sir 
John Lubbock) would be discussed when 
the proper time arrived. It was, how- 
ever, unfair to throw upon the payers of 
indirect taxes a burden which was in the 
nature of a mortgage upon the land. 
The question was, whether the Govern- 
ment could show any necessity for an 
expenditure of nearly £72,000,000, and, 
seeing that a very much smaller sum 
had formerly sufficed, the burden of proof 
rested on them. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had gone back to 1858 in 
order to show that the Army and Navy 
had not since that time cost a smaller 
sum than was now proposed, with the 
exception of the original Estimates of 
1870-1. It would, however, have been 
much fairer had he gone back to 1853, 
just prior to the increased Estimates con- 
sequent upon the Russian War. In that 
year the two services cost £16,325,000, 
or £8,000,000 less than the sum now 
contemplated. The right hon. Gentle- 
man, no doubt, selected 1858, because 
since that time high Estimates had pre- 
vailed. In 1858-9 one of the most ab- 
surd panics which had ever occurred led 
to a large and, as was now admitted, a 
wasteful expenditure, in which the right 
hon. Member for Droitwich (Sir John 
Pakington), whom he regretted not to 
see present, took a leading part by a re- 
construction of the Navy. The present 
Prime Minister during the electoral cam- 
paign of 1868 laid great stress on the 
extravagance of the Conservative party, 
and in a speech delivered at Warrington 
referred to the right hon. Baronet as 
having shown— 

“ As liberal a disposition, if that was the essence 
of true Liberalism, to attack the pocket of the 
taxpayer as any Minister he had ever known.” 
The First Lord of the Admiralty this 
year, however, had proposed Navy Es- 
timates nearly £300,000 in excess of 
those submitted by the right hon. Ba- 
ronet. He was, therefore, a more bril- 
_ liant specimen of ‘‘the essence of true 
Liberalism” than his Conservative pre- 
deceszor. The Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer had cited the expenditure of Lord 
Mr. R. N. Fowler 
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Palmerston’s Government in justification 
of the present Estimates; but he (Mr. 
Rylands) and hon. Members around him 
repudiated Lord Palmerston’s expendi- 
ture, which they denounced at the time as 
extravagant, as any precedent. We had to 
thank Lord Palmerston for large expen- 
diture not only in his lifetime, but sub- 
sequently, his policy saddling the country 
with hundreds of millions of taxation ; 
but it was expected that the accession to 
office of the present Ministry would have 
relieved the country from the conse- 
quences of that policy. The country 
expected from the present Prime Minis- 
ter a large diminution of expenditure, 
he having at the last Election condemned 
the extravagance of the Conservative 
party, and that expectation accounted 
for the return of many Liberal Members. 
Instead of excepting the Estimates of 
1870-1, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
ought to have paid special attention to 
them, for that was the very time when 
the Government had an opportunity of 
redeeming their pledges of economy. 
There was then a reduction of £1,256,000 
in the Army, and £746,000 in the Navy 
Estimates as compared with the previous 
year, and the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer described that reduction as the basis 
of the prosperous state of the finances, 
adding that the secret of that success 
was economy, and that he saw no rea- 
son why the Government should not be 
encouraged to proceed in the course on 
which they had entered. The Liberal 
party had a right to complain of the 
non-fulfilment of the promise then held 
out. The Franco-German War led, in- 
deed, through an absurd panic, to an 
increase of £1,500,000 ; but this excuse 
for expenditure had passed away, and 
why should the Government propose to 
exceed by £2,000,000 Estimates which 
in 1870-1 they deemed sufficient? At 
the beginning of 1870 France, under a 
ruler with an inscrutable policy, was 
armed to the teeth, it being uncertain 
where he might first strike, and our so- 
called ‘‘ magnanimous Ally” was treated 
by us as if he were the head of a na- 
tion of bandits and corsairs, who might 
descend unprovoked on our shores. Mil- 
lions were spent in that way ; but France 
could no longer be deemed a dangerous 
neighbour, and at no period had Eng- 
land been more secure against attack. 
A more favourable opportunity for re- 
duction of expenditure could not occur. 


Expenditure. 
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It must be admitted that there had been 
improvements in warlike weapons; but 
for expenditure in that direction ample 
provision was made in 1870; and yet it 
was proposed to spend for those pur- 

oses £3,000,000 in two years. The 
object of the Government should be to 
make gradual improvements, and for 
advocating such a policy they had the 
authority of the Prime Minister, who, 
speaking at Warrington in 1868, stated 
that— 


“For the last 15 years we have been arming 
and re-arming, and building and re-building. If 


we have found a better mode of constructing guns | P' 


and small arms, we construct them accordingly 
with precipitate haste, and immediately afterwards 
we find some other pattern that is superior, and 
the whole thing has to be done over again. Com- 
mon sense would tell us that under such circum- 
stances we should proceed with moderation.” 


But what was then being done by the 
Conservative Government had been done 
by the present Administration, and it 
was disheartening to some Members of 
that House not to know to which side 
of the House they could appeal in this 
matter. He knew that the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Buckingham- 
shire (Mr. Disraeli) had made some good 
economical speeches, which had been 
quoted by his hon. and learned Friend 
(Mr. V. Harcourt); but he had seen no 
evidence of his desire for economy. On 
the contrary, when his Government suc- 
ceeded that of Lord Russell, they imme- 
diately proceeded to increase the Esti- 
mates. But the present Government had 
less excuse for their policy. He sup- 
posed they would throw the blame upon 
the House of Commons. They would 
say that the House of Commons was ex- 
travagant, and soit was. He believed the 
House of Commons did encourage the 
Government to spend money, and he was 
afraid that many Members of the House 
had an interest in the spending of public 
money; and they must also take into 
account the influence of the spending 
servants of the Crown, who had been 
fitly described as having ‘‘a constant, 
quick, and unsleeping interest in feed- 
ing themselves on the produce of the 
public industry.”” Sir Robert Peel did 
not allow any extravagance on the part 
of the House of Commons or of the 
spending departments. Sir Robert Peel 
expressed an opinion which he (Mr. 
Rylands) recommended to the Govern- 
ment and to the House. Sir Robert 
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Peel said if the House listened to the 
opinions of military men, who were pre- 
judiced on the subject of war expendi- 
ture, they would involve the country in 
an outlay that no Revenue could bear ; 
and in one of his last speeches in that 
House he said— 

“If you choose to have all the garrisons of 
your colonial possessions in a complete state, and 
to have all your fortifications perfect, no amount 
of annual expenditure will be sufficient to accom- 
plish your object.” 


He (Mr. Rylands) believed that by a 
proper policy of retrenchment the ex- 
enditure of this country might without 
difficulty be reduced £10,000,000 a-year, 
and by that reduction, the burden on 
taxpayers would be diminished, the pres- 
sure on the springs of industry would be 
still further withdrawn, and the prospe- 
rity of this kingdom would be increased. 
If the Government adopted that policy, 
they might be carped at in the House; 
but they would secure the confidence of 
the country and the gratitude of the 
masses of the people. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, I hope it may be convenient 
to some hon. Gentlemen if I make an 
announcement which has the merit of 
having a strict reference to the subject 
before the House, and that is, with re- 
gard to the Resolution which will be pro- 
posed on the subject of coffee. During 
the vacation I have had an opportunity 
of carefully considering this question, 
and of understanding the wants of the 
trade ; and I have come to the conclusion 
that we can fairly offer an extension of 
time to them, without injury to the 
Revenue, and in a manner which I hope 
will be satisfactory, as preventing loss to 
the trade. I shall, therefore, propose to 
extend the time from to-morrow, when 
the Resolution would have come into 
effect, to the 1st of May, which I am 
advised will be a sufficient period; and 
when the Resolution is laid before the 
House I will move to insert, after 
‘“‘that,”’ the words ‘‘ from and after the 
first day of May next.” I now turn, 
Sir, to the subject of the debate. Ibeg 
to observe, in the first place, that this 
can hardly be regarded as anything more 
than a conversation. There is really no 
issue at stake before the House, because 
this is moved as an Amendment to the 
second reading of the Resolution. I 
feel confident it is not the intention of 
the hon. and learned Member for Oxford 
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Mr. V. Harcourt) or of the other hon. 
embers who have 2 ty him, really 
to stop the passing of these Resolutions, 
to which no serious opposition has been 
offered on any side of the House. There- 
fore, I conclude that the hon. and learned 
Gentleman does not mean to press his 
Amendment to a division, and there is 
no occasion to treat it as a serious Mo- 
tion intended to pass the House. That 
will relieve me from the necessity of 
criticizing the words of the Amendment ; 
and I shall endeavour to make, as briefly 
as I can, such observations as I have to 
offer with regard to the able and discur- 
sive debate to which we have listened. 
I think the country is indebted to the 
hon. Member for Maidstone (Sir John 
Lubbock) for the observations he made 
about paying off the National Debt. 
They command my cordial esteem ; but 
I am afraid my hon. Friend has too great 
confidence in human virtue, and that if 
he comes to fill the position which I un- 
worthily fill he will be inclined, notwith- 
standing the advance which may have 
occurred in human virtue in the interval, 
to entertain considerable doubt as to the 
expediency of his own proposition. I 
think there are persons who would sug- 
gest to him that to leave a large sum 
undisposed of would be to offer a prize 
for the greedy hands of hon. Members, 
who would vie with each other in making 
proposals, and probably the hon. Mem- 
ber, instead of reducing the Debt, would 
find himself compelled to accept some 
proposition, which if left unfettered he 
would have been far from accepting. At 
any rate, his courage at the present 
moment is far greater than mine. I 
have never dissembled my opinions on 
the subject ; but I do not, in the present 
state of affairs, feel myself competent to 
give effect to them. Then, with regard 
to the hon. and learned Member for 
Oxford. The hon. and learned Member 
has seized upon one very important truth, 
which he has repeated in the course of 
his speech, and that is, that finance de- 
pends upon expenditure; that it is in 
vain to adopt a particular line of policy, 
and to struggle, by mere financial means, 
against the necessary effects of that 
policy. That being so, I think he must 
admit that the responsibility for the 
policy of finance cannot be said to lie so 
much with the Minister of Finance at 
the moment as with those who lay down 
that policy. To show who those are I 
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need only allude to the words of my 
hon. and learned Friend. He has said 
that it is this House which lays down 
the policy by which the finance must be 
regulated. It is said constantly that the 
policy we have been acting on, and 
which the House has sanctioned, is a 
policy of panic. That is the policy, not 
merely of the Government, but of the 
House of Commons. It is a policy 
which had been come to after repeated 
debates and much consideration, and it 
is not by calling it by a name implying 
disapprobation that that policy can be 
overruled. It may be that the House is 
wrong in that policy; but in the prac- 
tical affairs of this life it is sufficient to 
know what the opinion of the country is 
in order to guide them, so long as that 
opinion is not so far divergent from their 
own that as conscientious men they can- 
not follow it, and that was not the case 
here. And here I must protest against 
the habit of speaking with disrespect, 
not of myself or of the Government, but 
of the deliberate resolution and decision 
of the two Houses of Parliament on 
great questions of public policy. These 
questions are like other questions to be 
decided on their merits; and will be 
judged not merely in the present but by 
posterity. But that man is not a prac- 
tical statesman, or fit to be intrusted 
with the affairs of Government, who 
applies to the opinions of those from 
whom he differs epithets which imply 
discredit and reproach on the resolutions 
of legislative bodies or large bodies of 
men. But while I congratulate my hon. 
and learned Friend on having seized on 
one great principle, I must say that he 
has fallen into one not uncommon fallacy. 
He seems to think that expenditure is a 
kind of matter which can be dealt with 
in the abstract, and that by quoting 
large totals of figures, and comparing 
the expenditure of a different time with 
that of the present, putting aside all the 
circumstances in which they differ, he 
can make out a case for the reduction of 
expenditure. My hon. and learned 
Friend says in his Resolution— 

“That in the opinion of this House, the Na- 
tional Expenditure is capable of further reduction 
without danger to the safety and good government 
of the country, and that it is desirable that such 
expenditure should be reduced accordingly.” 


It is impossible for the House to reduce 
expenditure accordingly in that summary 
manner, Expenditure is not a matter of 
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abstract consideration at all. Everyone 
is economical in the abstract. It is when 
you come to deal with details that the 
pinch is felt. It is like a memorable 
assage in the Biglow Papers, and cannot 
he too frequently impressed upon those 
who put forth economical doctrines— 
“Tm willing that a man should go tolerably 
strong 
Against crime in the abstract, for that must be 
wrong ; 
*Tis always looked down on, and never is pitied, 
Because it is crime which is never committed.” 


So, in like manner, economy is a matter 
of detail and labour, and is not to be 
effected by comparing the millions spent 
in one year with the millions to be spent 
in another, and striking a balance be- 
tween them. If it is to be done at all, 
it must be done by inquiring into minute 
matters of detail, and by repulsive labour 
from which men naturally shrink, and 
take refuge in those immense balances, 
instead of condescending to miserable 
and paltry details of expenditure, by 
which alone savings can be effected. 
Now, when hon. Gentlemen talk about 
our extravagance, I wish them to con- 
sider the sort of pressure to which the 
Government is subjected. How many 
Questions are asked by hon. Members, 
how many Motions made in the course 
of the Session which have more or less a 
direct bearing to urge on the Govern- 
ment an increase of expenditure? The 
hon. Member for Warrington (Mr. 
Rylands) has said just now that Sir 
Robert Peel would never permit the 
House of Commons to be extravagant in 
his day. Yes; but Sir Robert Peel is 
one of those heroes who have gone away 
from among us, and to whom we may 
attribute any degree of superhuman 
virtue; but the men who live in these 
days no not possess that faculty. For 
my part, I heartily wish that the House 
of Commons would put pressure and 
duress upon me for the purpose of mak- 
ing me more economical than I am. 
But what are the facts? I get a fair 
share of the abuse which falls to the lot 
of ordinary mortals in my position. But 
did you ever see an article in a news- 
paper since I have been Chancellor of 
the Exchequer reproaching me for ex- 
travagance? No, it is for meanness 
that I am reproached ; for niggardliness, 
for want of generous sympathy, for the 
absence of everything which tends to 
the profuse expenditure of the public 
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money. The truth is, there is one way 
of avoiding extravagant expenditure, 
and that is by laying down a sound policy 
and acting on it; and if this Govern- 
ment be going into what is called a 
spirited foreign policy, if it is going to 
intermeddle with the affairs of our neigh- 
bours when we are not wanted, if we 
seek to play a leading part in the affairs 
of Europe which are not our immediate 
concern, if you see in our conduct any 
trace of these things, reprove and censure 
us. But what is the charge which is 
brought against the Government? No 
later than this very morning a document 
was brought under my consideration 
in which we were accused of a mean, 
truckling policy, and of being servile to 
our neighbours. All the Government 
can say is, that they do not agree with 
the hon. and learned Member for Ox- 
ford that this island cannot possibly 
be invaded because we have a supe- 
riority at sea. All that we wish is to 
defend ourselves; to preserve the good 
things that we have, and not to allow 
ourselves to become so weak as to en- 
courage aggression. That, I can say, is 
the whole aim of the Government. Our 
object is to maintain peace, and we be- 
lieve that peace is not to be permanently 
maintained without showing that we 
have a just sense of the duty of self- 
defence. Without putting ourselves in 
a position to commit aggressions on our 
neighbours we wish to be able to defend 
ourselves. We desire that, and nothing 
more than that. It must also be remem- 
bered, in what we have done with regard 
to our naval and military forces, that we 
aim at more than a mere increase of our 
Army. That increase might be covered 
by a sum of £500,000, or some such 
amount. But in what we are doing we 
have undertaken a Herculean task. We 
found our Army in what I do not secruple 
to call a state disgraceful to the nation. 
All those offices in which men are called 
upon for the most honourable duties on 
behalf of their fellow-subjects were 
bought and sold, and bought and sold in 
defiance of the law. We have found it 
necessary to put an end to such a state 
of affairs. We determined to make all 
our forces available, so that they might 
be bought back in compact masses; but 
it was impossible to carry out this re- 
organization without incurring a large 
increase of expenditure. Putting aside 
the matter of purchase, we have reduced 
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the Army Estimates £1,000,000 below 
what they were last year. While that 
process is going on, I may not hold out 
the promise of much further large re- 
duction under this head; but we may 
hope that simple and workable re- 
organization will result in economy. 
The hon. Member talked of keeping 
up garrisons in the colonies; but one of 
the merits of our policy is this—that 
our troops are being withdrawn from 
the colonies, and by that means we have 
an opportunity not only of effecting 
economy as regards the transport of 
troops, but we have induced our colonies, 
which formerly depended abjectly on this 
country, to raise a large Militia for their 
own defence. You cannot reconstruct an 
ancient system, with inveterate habits 
and traditions, without considerable 
expense ; but the expense, I hope, will 
be of a transitory nature, while the 
economy will be permanent. And, be- 
sides, we have not at all seen the last of 
our reductions. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman (Mr. V. Harcourt) has said 
that the Estimates are capable of further 
reduction. But, as I have already said, 
economy is not to be effected by abstract 
calculations; it is a matter of detail. 
It is by guarding the inlets to extrava- 
gance that economy is to be effected. In 
the first place, you must adopt sound 
principles of action, and then you must 
guard against Parliamentary pressure 
in favour of particular schemes. Take, 
for example, the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Oxford himself. In a short time 
a question will come before this House 
whether we are to take away £40,000 
worth of property belonging to the 
people of this country and give it to the 
wealthy inhabitants of London. If you 
take away that £40,000 you must re- 
lace it by a Vote from the National 

xchequer. No doubt the hon. and 
learned Member for Oxford, who is so 
great on the abstract part of the ques- 
tion, will vote for giving away this 
£40,000, and when he has done that he 
will have made a precedent which other 
persons will not be slow to follow, and 
many a £40,000 may hang upon the 
decision of this question. That is an 
instance of the way in which money is 
taken out of the hands of the Govern- 
ment. I hope hon. Members will reflect 
on that, and that on a Friday evening, 
when they find the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer grievously beset for some aid 
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to local rates or some remission of taxa- 
tion, they will come to his assistance. It 
is vain to go into comparisons of the ex- 
a of this and other years. I 

ave the figures here; but I will not 
inflict them upon the House. We have 
5,000,000 more people to govern than 
we had in 1851, and we have undertaken 
to educate them. But, after all, the 
question is not whether we spend more 
now than we spent then ; the question is, 
whether we spend as little as we can, 
consistently with the honour and good 
government of the country, and that 
must be measured, not by speculations 
such as those indulged in by the hon. 
and learned Gentleman, but by the wants 


and necessities of the country, and we 


must consider the honest pressure to 
which we are bound to yield, of the 
duties which are due from man to man. 
Upon these things we must base our 
Estimates, and not by going back to a 
particular year, or endeavouring to esti- 
mate our expenditure by standards which 
have become obsolete. I am quite sure 
there is a good deal to be done in the 
way of economy; but I fear not so much 
by the Government as by the House 
itself. If there was not so much pres- 
sure on the Government from below, if 
hon. Members would not so often unite 
to make raids on the Treasury, much 
might be done. I hope the House will 
not think I am showing it any disrespect 
in not going deeper into these questions, 
and comparing the figures year by year. 
Nothing, however, could come of such a 
comparison. We have to deal with the 
present. The Government have done 
what they could to cut down the expendi- 
ture of the present year as far as was 
consistent with the public interest. No- 
thing shall be wanting on our part to do 
so for the future; and I only hope, in 
addition, that the House will support us 
when we are endeavouring to save the 
public money. I will just mention one 
instance, which I think a strong one. 
We are continually called upon to sup- 
plement private expenditure in order to 
do things which private individuals can 
do just as well without the Government 
as with it. That is one fruitful source of 
expenditure, and one which I have done 
my best to resist. We not only waste 
public money very often by giving it in 
this way, but we chill the very fountains 
of charity and encourage people, in- 


instead of doing the best they can with 
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their own money, to look to the Govern- 
ment for help. Nothing is more true 
than the opinion expressed by an hon. 
Member of this House that a paternal 
Government means a childish people. 
We are occasionally taunted with not 
being paternal; but of all the disgrace- 
ful epithets which can be bestowed upon 
a Government I think that is about the 
worst. Our business is to do our busi- 
ness and leave you to do yours. The 
more sharply defined that line is, and 
the less we encroach upon it, the better 
for all parties. 

Mr. FIELDEN agreed with the hon. 
and learned Member for Oxford (Mr. V. 
Harcourt) that it was monstrous that in 
a time of peace there should be a taxa- 
tion of £70,000,000. If this amount 
could not be reduced in a time of peace, 
where should we be landed in a time of 
war? When this question of taxation 
came on, it was easy for the Government 
to say that it was the House that forced 
extravagance upon them. For 14 out of 
the last 20 years the country had been 
governed by a Liberal Ministry, and the 
present Prime Minister had been Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer during a larger 
portion of those 14 years. In 1868 he 
went stumping it through Lancashire, 
and the burden of his speeches was the 
extravagance of his opponents, and, by 
implication, the economy of himself and 
his party. They had seen what the result 
of all this had been. They had seen taxa- 
tion increased until it was higher than it 
had almost ever been in time of peace, 
and all this had been done by a Liberal 
Government. They had up to the be- 
ginning of this Session been backed by 
a majority of 100, so that ample oppor- 
tunity had been given them to put their 
intentions into action if they had so 
desired. The responsibility, therefore, 
must rest with them. He wished to 
refer especially to the question of the 
coffee duties. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer said that the present duty on 
coffee was 50 per cent. At the time the 
statement was made he (Mr. Fielden) was 
satisfied that it was incorrect, and, having 
made inquiries from merchants in the 
City of London, he found that it was not 
a matter of 50 per cent but 36 per cent, 
and after the reduction now made it 
would be 18 per cent. There was an- 
other duty which fell much more heavily 
upon the labouring people of this coun- 
try—he meant the malt duty. That 
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was a duty of 70 per cent in the first 
instance; but, from the way in which 
it was levied, it went on increasing until 
the man who brewed his beer at home 
had to pay a duty of 100 per cent, and 
the man who bought it at a public-house 
had to pay a duty of 140 per cent. 
That interfered most injuriously with the 
farmer in the cultivation of his land, 
and it kept back from the agricultural 
labourerand the manufacturing operative 
the facility which they ought to have in 
securing a refreshing beverage. If taxa- 
tion on this article was removed it would 
be a great boon to those classes in par- 
ticular, and would secure to them a 
beverage free from the baneful effects of 
adulteration. The cause of adulteration 
was the high price at which malt was 
sold, which was owing to the malt 
tax. If the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, when he had a surplus, would deal 
with the question of the malt tax, he 
would do more to abolish adulteration 
than would be done by any other step 
that could be devised. 

Mr. AtpErMAN W. LAWRENCE 
suggested that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer should frame the abstract of 
the Budget in such a way as to show 
how much money was obtained by taxa- 
tion properly so called, and how much 
was actually expended on the services of 
the country. The hon. Members for the 
West Riding (Mr. Fielden) and for 
Warrington (Mr. Rylands) had talked of 
£71,000,000 of taxation. The hon. and 
learned Member for Oxford (Mr. V. 
Harcourt) had guarded himself by saying 
that the amount was a gross sum, and 
that there were certain items which could 
not be regarded as money taken from 
the pockets of the people. Instead of 
£71,000,000 being taken out of the 
pockets of the people in the shape of 
taxation, the amount actually taken was 
£62,330,000. The revenue arising from 
the Post Office, from Telegraphs, Crown 
Lands, and from Miscellaneous Receipts, 
could not be regarded as taxes taken out 
of the pockets of the people. In like 
manner the net amount coming into the 
hands of the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer to be spent upon the services of 
the country, and in payment of the 
interest of the Debt, after deducting the 
expenses of collection, was £59,709,000. 

Mr. J. B. SMITH expressed the 
satisfaction with which he had listened 
to the observations of the hon, Member 
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for Maidstone (Sir John Lubbock) on the 
subject of the reduction of the National 
Debt, and the concurrence of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer in the princi- 
ples which*had been laid down. On the 
occasion of this question being brought 
forward by Mr. J. Stuart Mill, some 
years ago, he remembered the pleasure 
with which he had listened to an elo- 
quent speech of the Prime Minister on 
the moral obligation of this country to 
make efforts to reduce the National Debt; 
but he (Mr. J. B. Smith) regretted to 
hear that, while the .Chancellor of the 
Exchequer agreed in the opinions of the 
hon. Member for Maidstone, he feared 
that the people of this country would not 
submit to the necessary sacrifice to attain 
this great object. He thought the right 
hon. Gentleman took a low view of the 
people, and he felt persuaded that if an 
appeal were made to them to follow the 
noble example set them by the United 
States of America, it would be responded 
to. The Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
told them that their National Debt was 
reduced to about £800,000,000, and that 
in 1885 it would be further reduced by 
the expiration of about £55,000,000 of 
Terminable Annuities; but he had not 
told them how many millions they would 
yet have to pay between this and 1885 
to effect this reduction. But even when 
this great feat was accomplished, how 
stood the comparison with America? 
Why, that in 1885, they would have paid 
off, after a period of 70 years of peace, 
a less sum than America had paid off 
after six years of peace. America had 
adopted the common-sense plan—not as 
we had done, by the cowardly and ex- 
pensive plan of Terminable Annuities, 
paying off debt for the benefit of pos- 
terity—but of openly paying off their 
Debt from surplus Revenue, by which 
means the payersreaped the benefit of the 
saving of interest on the sums paid off 
from time to time, and thus relieved 
themselves by a continual reduction of 
taxation, while posterity was so far 
relieved of the debts incurred in the pre- 
sent generation. The saving of inte- 
rest on the amount of Debt thus paid 
off by America amounted to about 
£8,000,000 sterling since the close of 
the war—a noble sacrifice worthy of their 
English descent. He hoped, as the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer agreed in the 
opinion that efforts ought to be made to 
reduce their National Debt, he would 
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screw up his courage to devising some 
scheme to present to Parliament to effect 
this object. 


Question put, “That the words pro- 
posed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


The House divided :—Ayes 78; Noes 
35: Majority 43. 
Main Question put, and agreed to. 


First Two Resolutions read a second 
time, and agreed to. 


Third and Fourth Resolutions (Duties 
on Coffee and Chicory). 

Mr. CRAWFORD thanked the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer for the boon 
which had been extended to dealers in 
coffee, and he suggested that when the 
right hon. Gentleman on any future oc- 
casion granted a remission of duty, some 
provision should be shown, so that 
anxiety, such as had arisen in the pre- 
sent instance, might be avoided. the 
Notice had been given on Monday week 
that an interval up to the Ist of May 
would have been allowed to the dealers 
there would not have been any ground for 
complaint in the country. He knew one 
firm which would have lost £650 if the 
extension of time had not been granted. 
There was another point to which he 
wished to call attention. Two years ago 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer had al- 
lowed him to make a written representa- 
tion of the views he entertained relating to 
the relaxation of the duties now granted. 
Some of the reasons given in his letter 
to the Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
been stated by the right hon. Gentle- 
man the other night. But there was 
one point to which he had not referred, 
and it was a point of considerable im- 
portance. The coffee imported annually 
was 200,000,000 Ibs; but the home con- 
sumption was only 30,000,000 lbs. The 
remaining 170,000,000 lbs was exported. 
The duty was levied only on the coffee 
which came into consumption at home; 
but all the other coffee imported was 
subject to a good deal of supervision, 
It was brought into the docks in ships, 
landed, placed in warehouses, and Cus- 
toms’ supervision became necessary on 
its account. Some measure ought to be 
adopted to relieve the Government of 
this supervision ; and he had been in- 
formed, on very good authority, that the 
establishment of the docks could relieve 
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supervision, and could even undertake 
the task of collecting the duty on that 
portion which came into home consump- 
tion. 

Mr. Auperman LUSK also thanked 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer for the 
boon he had granted to the coffee trade, 
and he thought it only fair that some 
previous information should be given to 
the public of such a change in the rate 
of any duty. He did not see how the 
proposal of the hon. Gentleman who had 
just spoken could be carried out, as 
merchants, when they imported, did not 
know whether the article would be con- 
sumed at home or re-exported, and con- 
sequently must be warehoused. The 
most effectual way of dealing with it 
was by abolishing the duty altogether. 

Tar CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER said, the point referred to by 
the hon. Member for the City of London 
would be considered. 


Resolutions read a second time, and 
amended by inserting the words ‘“ from 
and after the first day of May, one thou- 
sand eight hundred and seventy-two.”’ 


Resolutions, as amended, agreed to. 


Fifth Resolution (House Duties—Ex- 
emption of Warehouses, &c.). 

Mr. Atperman W. LAWRENCE said, 
that the Resolution would give rise to 
difficulties between those who collected 
and those who paid the duty, because a 
caretaker in such establishments as were 
used by parties for carrying on different 
trades or professions was located either 
in the attic or in the basement. The 
part of a building which would be 
occupied by a caretaker would be a part 
that the proprietor would not be likely 
to let, so that it would be difficult to 
estimate the value of it. He hoped that 
when the Bill came again before them 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer would 
be in a position to get rid of the diffi- 
culty and uncertainty which the present 
provision would produce. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, the benefit 
to be conferred by this Resolution would 
not be realized by the trading classes, 
who paid enormously high rent for the 
purposes of trade, while the fact that 
they lived on their trading premises was 
evidence of the struggle with which 
their position was maintained, and the 
benefit would be almost completely ab- 
sorbed by persons who had taken their 
offices with a distinct understanding of 
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their liability to pay house duty, which 
in many instances they could well afford 
to pay. If the house duty was to be 
maintained, let it be imposed on the 
inhabited portions of houses only; it 
was easy to determine what they were. 
But if the matter were postponed for a 
year, perhaps, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer would be able to renew the 
offer he had already made, and to give 
up the house duty for local purposes, in 
which case the local authorities would 
decide how it was to be levied. Before 
they went into Committee on the Bill he: 
trusted the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
would consider the suggestion. 


Resolution read a second time, and 
agreed to. 


Sixth Resolution (Duties on Tea) read 
a second time, and agreed to. 


Bill ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Dopson, Mr. CHANCELLOR of the Excue- 
QuER and Mr. Baxter. 


Bill presented, and read the first time. 
[Bill 106. ] 


COURT OF CHANCERY (FUNDS) BILL. 
(Mr, Baxter, Mr. Solicitor General, Mr. William 
Henry Gladstone.) 

[BIL 43.] SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. BAXTER, in moving that the 
Bill be now read a second time, said, it 
was a measure of some magnitude and 
importance. The principle of the Bill 
was very simple, and the details might 
be left for consideration in Committee. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer, in his 
Financial Statement of last year, ex- 
plained the provisions of the Bill to 
some extent; and no doubt that expla- 
nation would be in the recollection of 
those Members who took a special inte- 
rest in the question; but it would only 
be respectful to those hon. Members that 
he should now make a brief statement. 
From a very ancient period the funds 
of the Court of Chancery had been 
managed by an officer called the Ac- 
countant General ; and, without impugn- 
ing in the slightest degree the arrange- 
ments made either by the present holder 
of the office or his predecessors, he 
should not be going out of the way if he 
said that some of the principles on which 
the business of the office was conducted 
were not quite in accordance with the 
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financial practice of the 19th century. 
For example, there were two sets of ac- 
counts—one kept in the office and the 
other in the Bank of England; and the 
assertion would scarcely o credited, but 
still it was true, that there was no check 
or audit of these accounts. They might 
be right or wrong ; but the suitors had 
no guarantee of their accuracy. Thus 
very great inconvenience had been oc- 
casioned, and many complaints had been 
made by solicitors and suitors, because 
there was great delay in the paying of 
money. He did not refer to the pro- 
verbial delays in the proceedings of the 
Court of Chancery; but he referred to 
delays in the payment of suitors after 
decisions had been given in their favour. 
Further, in addition to the usual holi- 
days at Christmas, Easter, and Whitsun- 
tide, the office of the Accountant Gene- 
ral of the Court of Chancery was closed 
—with the exception of three or four 
days—from the 20th of August to the 
28th of October, and during that time 
no suitor could obtain payment of the 
money due to him. The salary of the 
Accountant General was £4,200 a-year, 
and he had certain perquisites besides ; 
and the whole expense of the office was 
between £17,000 and £18,000 a-year. 
In 1869 the Government took into its 
own hands the lesser funds of the Court 
of Chancery, and by the present Bill it 
was proposed to do the same thing with 
regard to the larger funds, which still 
remained under the control of the Ac- 
countant General, by transferring his 
office altogether to the office of the Pay- 
master General, and by re-arranging the 
business of the department upon a more 
defensible and modern basis. It would 
be agreed that the Government of the 
country ought to be responsible for 
money belonging to suitors in courts of 
law ; but at present the Government had 
no control over the vast funds in Chan- 
cery, either as regarded the mode in 
which the accounts were kept, or the in- 
vestment of the money. It had been 
said that very little harm had arisen 
from this state of things, inasmuch as, 
during the last 150 years, not more than 
£1,000 or £2,000 had been lost by 
forgery or fraud; and this objection was 
the only one urged against what might 
be called the principle of the Bill. His 
' answer to the objection was—How could 
they place any reliance upon a statement 
of this kind? there being no check or 
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audit ; the losses may have been much 
greater, and undiscovered frauds may 
have taken place to any extent. §o 
far from this Sais an argument against 
the principle of the Bill, it was one in 
its favour. Even granted that there 
had been no losses from defalcation in 
the past, that was no reason why they 
should not take precautions against losses 
in the future. Up to the year 1854, the 
funds of suitors in the High Court of 
Admiralty were not subject in any way 
to the control of the Government; but 
in that year the Registrar of the Court 
proved a defaulter to the amount of 
£25,000. As Parliament had to make 
good the deficiency, great alarm was 
taken, and the result was the funds 
were transferred to the Paymaster Ge- 
neral, just as it was proposed to trans- 
fer the Court of Chancery funds by this 
Bill. The people of this country were 
scarcely aware of the magnitude of 
the funds which belonged to the suitors 
in the Court of Chancery. A Return 
made to Parliament on the subject 
on the 13th of March showed that 
the funds in the hands of the Court 
of Chancery amounted to no less than 
£60,425,400 5s. 6d., and of this sum 
nearly £57,000,000 was invested in the 
three principal stocks of the country. 
The amounts of each of these three 
stocks stand in the Stock Books at the 
Bank of England in the sole account of 
the Accountant General; but in the 
account books kept in his office, as well 
as in the duplicate accounts kept in the 
Chancery Office at the Bank of England, 
the funds of the suitors are distributed 
amongst about 30,000 separate accounts 
foreach cause. The Bill proposed to change 
very materially the practice with respect 
to the investment of the funds of the 
suitors. At present a suitor had the option 
of letting his money remain in the hands 
of the Accountant General or of having 
it invested at his own risk. The Bill pro- 
vided for giving the suitor the security 
of the Government for the investment of 
his money by permitting it to be treated, 
subject to the approval of the suitor, in 
the same manner as if the suitor had 
placed it in the savings bank, the Go- 
vernment paying interest at the fixed 
rate of 2 per cent. A mistaken notion 
had got abroad that the Bill provided 
that those who were getting higher rates 
of interest now woul be compelled to 
sell out and to deposit their money at 2 
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per cent interest ; but in truth the Bill 

rovided nothing of the sort. It would 
Sipend upon the suitors whether the 
money were placed upon deposit or not ; 
but he believed that a very great num- 
ber of suitors would choose to place their 
money upon deposit at a fixed rate of 
interest. The House would at once see 
the great benefit the Government would 
derive from the change. Paying inte- 
rest at the rate of 2 per cent, the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer would be able 
to put out the money again so as to 
yield 3} per cent, the profit on every 
£1,000,000 of Chancery funds thus dealt 
with amounting to £12,500. The Bill 
would, moreover, in respect of its estab- 
lishment of an audit, prove beneficial by 
greatly simplifying the system of checks, 
and leading to lessened expense by a con- 
sequent reduction of the staff of clerks. 
The changes proposed to be effected by 
the Bill had been frequently recom- 
mended by societies and gentlemen in- 
terested in the improvement of the law, 
and the whole of the changes, except 
the transfer from the Accountant Gene- 
ral to the Paymaster General, which was 
not contemplated at that time, were re- 
commended by the Royal Commission 
appointed in 1863, and which reported 
in the following year. The members of 
the Commission investigated the subject 
with the greatest possible care, and they 
were the real authors of the measure 
which he had the honour to introduce to 
the House. The plan of investment 
suggested, if adopted by the House, 
might, if Parliament so willed it, be 
used as a very powerful lever for the re- 
duction of the National Debt. Underit, 
£50,000,000 or £60,000,000 of stock 
might be converted into Terminable An- 
nuities, upon which there would be a 
considerable yearly surplus after paying 
the 2 per cent, and this surplus could be 
invested in the purchase of Terminable 
Annuities. The present Bill, however, 
would not give the Government of the day 
power to do anything of this sort, and 
such power could only be given by a 
special enactment, upon which of course 
the House would have the opportunity 
of expressing its opinion. Without an- 
ticipating the small questions that might 
arise in Committee, he would simply 
move that the Bill be now read a second 
time, which he believed gave very great 
facilities to suitors, and would prove an 
immense benefit to the public. 
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Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —(Mr. Bacter.) 


Mr. CRAWFORD said, the Bill, the 
second reading of which his hon. Friend 
had moved, was identical with one that 
had lain upon the Table of the House 
last year. It had haunted the Notice 
Paper throughout the whole of the Ses- 
sion, appearing not less than 16 times 
for a second reading, faithfully at- 
tended throughout by the Amendment 
it was now his duty to ask the House 
to consider. He did not insist upon 
his Amendment from any feeling of 
obstinacy; still less was he actuated in 
his opposition by any interest, implied 
or supposed, on the part of the Bank 
of England. He begged to make that 
statement pointedly, because it had 
been most improperly asserted in one 
of the public journals that the Bank 
of England had an interested voice in 
the matter. The Bank had no interest 
whatever in the Bill, except in this way 
—that the Bank was now burdened with 
a large establishment of clerks to main- 
tain the double system of accounts; and 
one effect resulting from the passing of 
the Bill would be that they would be 
relieved from this burden. His reason 
for taking part in the discussion was 
simply that he had in a weak moment, 
in the year 1861, consented to become 
a Member of the Commission referred 
to by his hon. Friend. The Commis- 
sion, which numbered among its Mem- 
bers Lord Kingsdown, Sir William 
Page Wood—the present Lord Chan- 
cellor—and other high authorities, oc- 
cupied about three years in prosecuting 
the inquiry. Attention was directed, 
in the first place, to the procedure in 
the office of the Accountant General. 
In the course of their investigation the 
Commissioners invited a statement of opi- 
nion from the Incorporated Law Society 
and the Provincial Law Association, as 
the representatives of the legal profession 
in town and country. Both those so- 
cieties had since petitioned against the 
proposals of the present Bill, and based 
their objection upon the very principle 
which seemed to have recommended the 
measure to the consideration of the Go- 
vernment. The Commissioners, having 
thus directed their attention to the mode 
of procedure in the Accountant General’s 
office, proceeded to make certain recom- 
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mendations which had the weight of 
unanimity; but the course they recom- 
mended was not in any way analogous 
to that proposed by the Government. 
The Commissioners arrived at the con- 
clusion that the whole of the reforms 
they considered necessary to introduce 
in the office of the Accountant General 
were such as might be properly carried 
out in the office itself under the direction 
of the Lord Chancellor. The Commis- 
sioners did not contemplate any such 
vast change as that proposed by the 
Government. Under the recent statute 
the stock relating to what were termed 
the public moneys of the Court had 
been cancelled, Parliament having as- 
sumed the responsibility of meeting by 
annual Votes the charges formerly 
borne upon the interest of these accu- 
mulated funds. Consequently, there 
only now remained to be considered 
those funds which consisted of the 
moneys of the suitors. This Bill was 
called ‘“‘ The Court of Chancery (Funds) 
Bill;”’ but he maintained that the title 
was wholly misleading. It led some 
hon. Members to suppose the Bill dealt 
exclusively with funds belonging to the 
Court of Chancery which were not private 
funds ; while, on the other hand, it had 
not directed the attention of the public 
to the fact that the funds proposed to be 
dealt with by the Bill consisted, to all 
intents and purposes, of private moneys. 
The funds to which the measure would 
apply consisted of investments amount- 
ing to upwards of £60,000,000, and of 
this enormous sum not a penny was 
public property. It was all the property 
of infants, lunatics, trustees, and others, 
which had been intrusted to the Court 
for administration. At present these 
moneys were exclusively under the con- 
trol of the Court of Chancery, and he 
maintained that no sufficient case had 
been made out for divesting the Court 
of such control. It was true, as his 
hon. Friend had remarked, that there 
was no audit of these accounts in the 
sense in which the word audit was 
ordinarily applied; but it was impos- 
sible to have a more effectual audit, in 
reality, than was afforded by the fact 
that there were two parties to every 
suit contending for the money, or in- 
terested in its application. It was very 
important to bear in mind that during 
the 180 years which had elapsed since 
the office of Accountant General was 
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created only one fraud had been dis- 
covered, and that was only to the extent 
of £1,000. It was true that the whole of 
the investments were made in the name 
of the Accountant General; but if an 
order were made to sell out any portion 
of the stock belonging to a particular 
suit, it was the duty of the officer in the 
Chancery Office of the Bank of England 
to see that there was a sufficient amount 
of securities standing to the credit of 
that suit. It was thus impossible that 
any money could be wrongly applied. 
Again, it was important to remember 
that there were two separate records 
kept of the transactions connected with 
the administration of money by the 
Court of Chancery, so that if the records 
in Chancery Lane were accidentally 
destroyed all the particulars might be 
obtained from the records at the Bank. 
This was, to a certain extent, an ad- 
vantage, although he admitted that the 
present system of keeping the accounts 
was cumbersome. With the single ex- 
ception mentioned by his hon. Friend, 
there was no allegation of fraud in the 
administration of the funds from the 
foundation of the office of Accountant 
General to the present time; and, 
therefore, it could not be maintained 
that there was any necessity on the 
ground of additional security for. a 
change in the existing system. There 
was no analogy whatever between the 
present case and that of the Admiralty 
moneys. This Bill proposed to make 
an important change in the whole ad- 
ministration of the funds of the Court 
of Chancery. It proposed to abolish 
the office of Accountant General, the 
duties of which were performed under 
the direct orders of the highest legal 
authorities in the kingdom, and to 
transfer those duties to a political de- 
partment of the State. He understood 
the Paymaster General was a subordi- 
nate officer of the Treasury, and he was 
unable to view, except with jealousy, 
the transference to that officer of duties 
like these. The Bill proposed that cer- 
tain rules should be made by the Lord 
Chancellor, and should have the effect 
of law as soon as they received the ap- 
proval of the Treasury; but, judging 
from the schedule, these would practi- 
cally place the administration of the 
funds in a great degree under the direct 
supervision of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer for the time being. Recent 
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experience had shown there existed good 
reasons for not mixing up politics and 
law with each other; and fresh facili- 
ties ought not to be given for raising 

litical questions in that House in re- 
erence to matters connected with the 
responsibility of the Court of Chancery 
and its officers. The Treasury’ would, 
by the provisions of the Bill, have a 
yoice in making the rules in the first 
instance, and in altering them after- 
wards. One provision struck him as 
being very peculiar. It was that the 
Lord Chancellor might, with the concur- 
rence of the Treasury, make rules which 
would have the effect of abrogating any 
general orders of the Court of Chancery 
relative to the matters aforesaid, whe- 
ther they were confirmed by Parliament 
or otherwise. Consequently, if Parlia- 
ment had passed a law, any of the pro- 
visions of which came within this clause, 
the Lord Chancellor and the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer would have power to 
abrogate that law. The Bill further 
proposed that any enactment in any 
Act inconsistent with this rule should 
be repealed. His experience in law- 
making was not large; but this was the 
first time he had ever known it proposed 
that the heads of two departments of 
the Government should have the power 
of repealing clauses of Acts of Parlia- 
ment. The Secretary to the Treasury 
had explained that investments of moneys 
in Court at present were made in any 
of the recognized securities, and that 
when investments already made came 
into Court they were not disturbed 
without the consent of the parties. The 
sums invested according to the present 
arrangement yielded 3} per cent, and 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer hoped 
to get possession of them for 2 per cent, 
and make a profit of at least 1 per cent, 
in return for the additional security 
afforded to the suitors. The success of 
the operation, however, depended upon 
the length of time the moneys were 
likely to remain in the hands of the 
Court. Money likely to be in Chancery 
for two or three years would not come 
into the hands of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, because the loss of the 
suitors would be appreciable. Probably 
he would receive only those sums likely 
to be in the hands of the Court for not 
less than a year or six months, and if 
that were so it would be necessary for 
him to invest the money immediately 
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it was paid into Court in order to pre- 
vent loss to the Exchequer. If he de- 
layed he would lose much of the in- 
terest out of which he hoped to pay 
the 2 per cent. Then there was also 
the question of repayments. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer had last year 
spoken of the stability of the fund as 
compared with the savings banks de- 
posits, which were influenced by bad 
times. But suppose a sum of £750,000 
to be waiting for distribution, and that 
the order of the Court were made in 
March, towards the close of the finan- 
cial year; it would be very inconveni- 
ent for the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer to provide the cash or to sell out 
£750,000 of stock at such a time. He 
mentioned these as important considera- 
tions which should not be lost sight of 
in considering the practical working of 
the scheme. Another point necessary 
to be considered was whether the scheme 
was sound in itself, without respect to 
any consideration of the solvency of the 
Government as representing the coun- 
try, and upon this he could not see with 
what safety the Government could use 
the suitors’ money in the way proposed. 
The savings banks had been referred to as 
offering an argument in support of the 
scheme; but the depositors in the old 
savings banks felt their money secure 
simply because they had a Parliamen- 
tary guarantee at the back of the invest- 
ment. The savings banks’ accounts ren- 
dered up to last year showed that the 
trustees, as a body, were insolvent. The 
public looked to them for £39,000,000, 
and their securities amounted to only 
£36,000,000, showing a deficiency of 
£3,000,000. What were these securi- 
ties? Out of £36,000,000 not less than 
£27,000,000 were Terminable Annuities, 
and if any circumstances should arise 
to cause a run upon the savings banks, 
while the value of all securities would 
be reduced, these Terminable Annuities 
would be unsaleable on almost any 
terms. There would, no doubt, be a consi- 
derable difference in the interest payable 
to savings banks and under this scheme; 
but the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
must keep a portion of this balance un- 
invested, and if the right hon. Gentle- 
man obtained large sums on large ac- 
counts when they came in course of pay- 
ment he must provide all the money by 
the sale of such of the securities as he 
held. A Paper published in 1870 by 
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order of the House gave a return of the 
amount of interest received and paid to 
the depositors in savings banks. From 
1818 to 1828, when the rate of interest 
was £4 lls. 3d., the sum paid was 
£67,670 over and above the interest re- 
ceived. From 1829 to 1843, when the 
interest was £3 16s., the excess paid to 
depositors was £95,705. During the 
last period, from 1844 to the present 
time, when the interest was £3 5s., or 2d. 
per diem, the average amount paid over 
and above that received was £76,000. 
His object in moving the Amendment 
was to state, in the first place, that 
the reforms which were proposed and re- 
commended by the Royal Commissioners 
in 1864 were all of them reforms which 
could have been made, and efficiently 
and effectually carried out, by the Court 
of Chancery. With the single exception 
stated by the hon. Member (Mr. Baxter), 
there had been no allegation of fraud 
or defalcation in the Accountant Gene- 
ral’s Office during the long period of 150 
years. It was not a wise thing to de- 
prive the Court of Chancery of respon- 
sibility herein, and to connect the ad- 
ministration of justice with a political 
department of the Government—namely, 
the Treasury. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer would not succeed in his 
expectation of receiving large sums of 
money belonging to the suitors at 2 per 
cent. He had no objection to the Go- 
vernment taking into their own hands 
and having the use of the sums that had 
not been claimed for a series of years, 
or the funds—such as deposits on private 
Bills—that ought to go to the Board 
of Trade. There was this difference, 
moreover, between depositors in savings 
banks and suitors in Chancery—that the 
money paid in to-day by the former 
could be withdrawn by them to-morrow 
at their own will and pleasure, while 
suitors in Chancery could not act on their 
individual will. The money was not 
under their own control, and it ought to 
be administered on the same principle 
of perfect security as heretofore. The 
question of the audit of these accounts 
had been the subject of a correspondence 
between the Treasury and the Controller 
and Auditor General of accounts; but 
he could not understand whether it was 
_ the intention of the Treasury that the 
whole of these accounts should undergo 
an audit every year at the hands of the 
public accountant. There was first the 
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audit of authority, and then the audit 
of accounts. There was the order of 
the Court of Chancery, and he should 
like to know whether it was intended 
that the Controller and Auditor General 
was to be intrusted with the audit of the 
authority under which money was to be 
paid away and stock sold. There was 
then the audit of accounts, which could 
be done by any one acquainted with 
figures upon the examination of the ac- 
counts and a reference to the vouchers. 
The audit portion of the scheme would 
require the most careful examination. 
It was in rather an uncertain position at 
the present moment. He had now en- 
deavoured to state his objections to this 
Bill; but he should not have presumed to 
have interposed in so technical a matter, 
if he had not obtained some practical ac- 
quaintance with the matter as a Mem- 
The hon. 
Gentleman concluded by moving, as an 
Amendment, that the Bill be read a 
second time that day six months. 

Mr. GREGORY, in seconding the 
Amendment, said, that the Bill carried 
out several of the recommendations of 
the Royal Commissioners, but it also 
contained a feature that was not con- 
sidered by them, and which did not 
form any portion of their Report. It 
was the most objectionable part of the 
Bill, and it was on that account that he 
opposed its further progress. He ven- 
tured to think that no cause had been 
shown for the abolition of the office of 
Accountant General. There was no 
analogy between the case of the Re- 
gistrar of the Admiralty and that of 
the Accountant General, because no 
such system of checks prevailed in 
the former office as that which ex- 
isted between the Court of Ch.ncery 
and the Bank of England. The efficiency 
of this system was such that for 150 
years—ever since, in fact, the office was 
established—no defalcation had ever 
been shown or even suspected. The 
Accountant General had been too much 
regarded as an executive rather than an 
administrative officer of the Court. The 
business of his department was of enor- 
mous value and amount. He was, in 
fact, the administrator of the estates of 
the suitors in Chancery, under the direc- 
tion and order of the Court. These 
affairs ought to be superintended by a 
man of legal mind “a education, and 
well acquainted with the habits and 
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practices of the Court. The Bill, how- 
ever, proposed to place these matters in 
the hands of the Paymaster General, 
who was a mere nominis umbra—a mere 
shadow. The Paymaster General or 
Chancellor of the Exchequer would be 
unable to superintend the funds per- 
sonally, and the duty would accordingly 
be intrusted to clerks. This would be 
inconsistent with the interests of the 
suitors. The Accountant General was 
now trustee for the suitor for the due 
and proper administration of his estate, 
and his only interest was to perform 
that duty properly. The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer was about to sweep all 
the money away; but for what purpose 
it was not known, though there was 
some idea that it was to be turned into 
Terminable Annuities, and to make it 
in some way applicable to the State. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer would 
then be in a double capacity, and he 
should have an interest in the suitor as 
well as in the State; but the inference 
could only be that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer’s interest would be with the 
State and not with the suitor, as the one 
would be antagonistic to the other. Some 
members of his profession were afraid, 
too, that difficulties would be raised by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer in com- 
plying with the directions of the Court. 
Then, again, the fund, as a strictly Go- 
vernment fund, would only yield 3 per 
cent interest ; whereas Chancery funds 
ought to have an opportunity of getting 
a better return by their investment in 
India and other stocks. Powers of this 
kind had been given to cestui-que trusts ; 
but the Bill would prevent Chancery 
suitors from enjoying this advantage. 
Defalcations, it was said, were possible, 
but they had not occurred, and the Go- 
vernment might protect itself against 
such a contingency by devising a proper 
audit, such as that suggested by the 
Commissioners. As to the 2 per cent to 
be allowed to funds placed on deposit, if 
it was a legitimate transaction it might 
by a simple enactment be carried out by 
the Accountant General, and if not 
legitimate it ought not to be carried out 
by the Government. The Bill apparently 
contemplated an audit; but it gave no 
details as to its nature, and the Treasury 
seemed to have crude notions respecting 
it. Sir William Dunbar, in some cor- 
respondence with the Treasury, had 
shown that the orders of the Court were 
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legal instruments, which had to be cor- 
rectly interpreted. They often contained 
complicated directions, and a legal audi- 
tor would therefore be necessary, so that 
the Bill would result in the retirement 
of the Accountant General on his full 
salary, and the appointment of a suc- 
cessor at an adequate salary. Great 
expense would thus be entailed, and 
how far the expense would fall on the 
Court or suitor he could not say. He 
objected to the Bill, on the ground that 
it was unnecessary, inexpedient, and un- 
called for, and also injurious to the in- 
terests of suitors. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
the word “now,” and at the end of the 
Question to add the words ‘‘ upon this 
day six months.”—(Mr. Crawford.) 


Mr. SINCLAIR AYTOUN said, he 
objected to the Bill because it would 
afford to the Government a means of ex- 
tending a system of finance which he 
believed to be in the highest degree ob- 
jectionable. He believed the motive 
which led to the introduction of this Bill 
was a desire, not to benefit suitors, but 
to extend the system of Terminable An- 
nuities. It must be in the recollection 
of the House that not many years ago 
the first Lord of the Treasury introduced 
a scheme for converting £24,000,000 
which he (Mr. Sinclair Aytoun) believed 
was technically known as Book Debt, 
due from the nation to the depositors 
in savings banks, into Terminable An- 
nuities. That scheme was not then car- 
ried out; but in the next Session, he be- 
lieved, when the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Buckinghamshire (Mr. 
Disraeli) was Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, it was carried out, and that Book 
Debt of £24,000,000 was, as stated by 
the Government—although the transac- 
tion was merely illusory—converted into 
Terminable Annuities. The real signi- 
fication of that transaction was simply 
this—that a charge, equivalent to in- 
terest and a certain sum in the shape of 
sinking fund for the extinction of that 
£24,000,000, was imposed upon. the Con- 
solidated Fund, while the nation re- 
mained liable to the depositors in sav- 
ings banks for the entire amount of their 
demands. He could not conceive any 
transaction more puerile or mischievous 
—he meant mischievous as mystifying 
the people with respect to the public ac- 
counts, and making those accounts more 
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difficult of comprehension. The Secre- 
tary to the Treasury, in a speech to which 
he had listened with considerable as- 
tonishment, stated, among other reasons 
for the passing of this Bill, that though 
there had been no defalcation, even of 
the most trifling sort, with regard to the 
funds of the Court of Chancery, there 
had been a defalcation in the Court of 
Admiralty. He had often heard extra- 
ordinary statements from the Treasury 
Bench; but during the 10 years he had 
the honour of a seat in the House, he had 
never listened to anything so extraordi- 
nary as this argument for an alteration 
in one department because certain faults 
had been committed in another. His 
main objection to the Bill was that it 
would enable the Government to extend 
the system of Terminable Annuities by 
the introduction of a great degree of 
mystification into the public accounts 
and to impose upon the people of this 
country, without the consent of the House 
of Commons, an additional amount of 
taxation. The Secretary to the Treasury 
stated that the system of Terminable 
Annuities could not be extended by any- 
thing contained in this Bill, and that it 
would require a further Act of Parlia- 
ment to enable the Government to make 
use of the sums which they would ob- 
tain possession of under the Bill. But 
he would like to know whether, though 
the Bill would not directly confer upon 
the Government any power of converting 
the money in question into Terminable 
Annuities, it would not, when taken in 
connection with an Act previously passed, 
enable them to extend the system of 
converting capital stocks into Termin- 
able Annuities? [The Cuancettor of 
the Excnrqver: No.] In 1866 an Act 
was passed, 29 Vict., c. 5, for dealing 
with the funds of the savings banks. 
By the 4th section power was given to 
the Commissioners of the Treasury from 
time to time to cancel stocks and create 
equivalent Terminable Annuities. Sup- 
pose the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
converted £5,000,000 of this savings 
banks stock into Terminable Annuities, 
which he held himself, would not the 
17th clause of the Bill before the House 
confer upon the right hon. Gentleman 
entire power to convert any amount of 
stock into Government securities of equi- 
‘valent value? Would it not be in the 
power of the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer by the 17th clause of this Bill to 
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invest the suitors’ money in Consols and 
then to exchange it for annuities, which 
he had created in his character of trustee, 
by virtue of the authority conferred upon 
him by 29 Vict., c.5? To the extension 
of the system of Terminable Annuities he 
had the most insuperable objection. It 
had never been alleged by any Minister, 
either or the Liberal or Conservative 
Government, that there was any benefit 
in the creation of Terminable Annuities 
beyond this—that it placed it beyond the 
power of Parliament to recede from the 
obligation which they had undertaken 
of providing for the gradual reduction of 
the National Debt. But this solitary 
advantage did not really belong to the 
system, because Parliament had nothing 
to do but to repeal the Act which placed 
the Annuities on the Consolidated Fund, 
and then we should be exactly where we 
were before. The whole transaction 
would come to an end, and it would be- 
come apparent that a sinking fund had 
been imposed upon the country subject 
to all the evils of a sinking fund which 
years ago had been considered and ex- 
posed. He wished to know how the in- 
terest of thetaxpayer was to be promoted, 
or, rather, how it was not to be sacrificed, 
by the Bill now before the House? He 
understood that there was a considerable 
sum in the Court of Chancery which 
could not be invested, because it was 
necessary to meet any demands for pay- 
ment which might be made by order of 
the Court. It was now proposed that 2 
per cent should be paid upon this entire 
sum, amounting probably to £3,000,000. 
The payments to which he had referred 
would at once have to be made out of the 
Consolidated Fund, while the profits 
which the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
anticipated from investing the money at 
a high rate of interest would be only 
gradual, and would not take effect for a 
considerable number of years. It was 
generally supposed that the Government 
intended that the Bill should confer 
power upon them to deal only with the 
eash now in the Court of Chancery, and 
that the stocks, whether Consols or other 
securities, were not to beinterfered with. 
But it appeared to him that the 16th 
clause conferred very large powers of 
dealing with the property of persons 
who might not have the means of effec- 
tive resistance. The Bill proposed to 
deal with the property of minors, luna- 
tics, and others not capable of managing 
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their own affairs. Again, any one who 
read the letter of the Controller and 
Auditor General would see that, in his 
opinion, the audit proposed by the Go- 
vernment would not be effectual. He 
should therefore oppose the Bill, because 
it conferred upon the Government powers 
of extending a system of finance which 
rendered the public accounts difficult to 
be understood, and because it had not 
been shown that any satisfactory system 
of audit would be established under the 
Bill. 

Mr. HENLEY said, he was sorry 
this Bill had been brought forward by 
the Government. In his opinion, the Go- 
vernment had quite enough to do to ma- 
nage their own business, and therefore 
the balance of convenience and inconveni- 
ence was very much against the proposal 
that they should now set themselves up 
as quasi -trustees of private property. 
There was no possible reason why, after 
this beginning, the Government should 
not lay their hands on all other private 
property held in quasi deposit for the 
sake of obtaining some advantage to the 
public in the reduction of Debt by means 
of Terminable Annuities. The savings 
bank money was in your own hands, and 
you only extended your power of deal- 
ing with it; but this was strictly private 
property, and he did not know where you 
were to draw the line if you made this 
beginning. If you could make an ad- 
vantage for the public with £60,000,000, 
a fortiort you could turn £200,000,000 
to still greater advantage, and the 
amount of public and private deposits 
of one sort or other with which the 
Government might deal was inconceiv- 
able. There was another serious ob- 
jection to the Bill. At present no public 
men stood more free from suspicion of 
wrong-doing in money matters than the 
Government of this country. But if 
the Government took into their hands 
the power of dealing with vast sums of 
money, a great effect would be produced 
upon the public funds, and people about 
them, who would know of the buying 
and selling, would be subjected to impu- 
tations from which they were now free. 
He did not mean that anything wrong 
would be committed; but the mere sus- 
picion would inflict great injury on 
the character of our public men. As to 
the details of the Bill, he did not mean 
to say that the money would not be as 
secure as it was before; but he did not 
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see any certain security provided. The 
Paymaster General was not an officer of 
the Court, and any day might write 
“No effects,” if he pleased. Some- 
times, as we knew, he was without 
funds, and had to apply to the Bank, 
and in such a case how were the parties 
to get their money ? Moreover, a recent 
action had shown that Courts of Law had 
no power over Government officers. On 
the whole, whatever the gain in the 
reduction of the public debt, the danger 
of this measure far outweighed this pos- 
sible advantage. The pleasure of grab- 
bing other people’s money was so great 
and so catching that if you began here 
you would, no doubt, go on to take a 
pretty good sweep of other moneys. He 
should, therefore, support the Amend- 
ment for the rejection of the Bill. 

Mr. BOUVERIE concurred with 
what had fallen from the right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Henley). The Court of 
Chancery now held these funds in con- 
formity with legal rules and by an officer 
of the Court. It was a very different 
thing when the Government of the day 
proposed to use it for the purpose of 
jobbing in Stocks, for that was the long 
and short of what was to be done. 


.Last year the Chancellor of the Exche- 


quer avowed that the object was to 
dabble in the Stocks with this money for 
the purpose of reducing the capital of the 
National Debt by means of Terminable 
Annuities. The possible gain from such 
a system was not equal to the risk that 
would be run. Every one understood 
the system of the Court of Chancery, 
which acted as stakeholder for the liti- 
gants; but if he were a suitor in the 
Court, he should not feel so comfortable 
about getting back his money if the 
Paymaster General had the nominal 
control of it. The Paymaster General 
was the mere shadow of aname. He 
had himself held this office for a few 
months, and his official duties con- 
sisted in going once a week to Chelsea 
Hospital, and sitting there a couple 
of hours for the purpose of pensioning 
old soldiers. That was he (the 
Paymaster General) had to do. All the 
financial business connected with the 
office was done by a subordinate officer 
of the Treasury, with whom the Pay- 
master General had nothing whatever to 
do; and besides the official duties he 
had described, the only practical conse- 
quence of being Paymaster General was 
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that having been an accountant to the 
Crown, you could not for some time 
give a valid title to any estate you 
wanted to dispose of, because the Crown 
might have a prior claim. Nobody in 
that House knew who the Paymaster 
General was. There was once a most 
able Paymaster General — Macaulay. 
But neither Macaulay, nor any other per- 
son who had in recent times filled this 
extraordinary office, could tell what the 
duties of the Paymaster General were. 
It was difficult for him (Mr. Bouverie) to 
find out who the present Paymaster Gene- 
ral was, and it was only by searching the 
Red Book he had discovered that the pre- 
sent Paymaster General was the Earl of 
Dufferin, who had just been named by 
the Crown as Governor General of 
Canada. Was the Paymaster General, 
an official exercising the functions he 
had mentioned, to be put in the front of 
this Bill as responsible to the suitors 
and the public? If Government wanted 
to take this money, let them take it and 
deal with it in the name of an officer of 
the Treasury, who might be called 
Deputy Paymaster General; but do not 
let them put forward the holder of an 
obsolete office, pretending that that was 
a proper substitute for the Accountant 
General. The acuteness of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer could not defend 
such a proposal, although something 
might be said in favour of the Treasury 
having this money, which could treatitself 
as a bank. Already it had appropriated 
the Suitors’ Fund, which amounted to 
£5,800,000. The State gave a guaran- 
tee, engaging to meet any claim upon 
that fund; and now the right hon. Gen- 
tleman was going to appropriate a fur- 
ther sum of £60,000,000, and make the 
State give a similar guarantee. Practi- 
cally, it was now a debt by the public. 
Part of the money was already invested 
in the Stocks, and it mattered little in 
whose name it was invested; but it 
would be an absurdity to knock on the 
head the Accountant General, an officer 
whose position was known, who had 
given functions to discharge, whose 
course had been very clearly marked out 
for a long series of years by orders of the 
Court, and to set up in his stead an officer 
whom nobody knew, who had no given 
functions to discharge, who was a mere 
’ shadow, and who was really not respon- 
sible for the proper discharge of his 
duties. These might be objections to a 
Mr. Bouverie 
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clause to be urged in Committee; but 
he would counsel the right hon. Gentle- 
man to devise for the discharge of these 
functions a better officer than one who 
would be under no real responsibility to 
the public. 

Mr. MAGNIAC said, that hon. Mem- 
bers, in opposing the Bill, had conjured 
up bugbears which had no existence 
save in their imagination. The suitor 
was dependent upon the funds of the 
Court of Chancery; but if he had only 
the Court to depend upon, he would not 
find the security good. It was, in fact, 
the security of the State, and whether 
the money was invested in the Three 
per Cent Consols or in Terminable An- 
nuities everybody knew that the value 
of the security was the same in either 
case. What would be the value of Con- 
sols on the day that Terminable Annui- 
ties became valueless? He had ven- 
tured once before to remonstrate against 
the depreciation of Terminable Annui- 
ties; and, in a case where they did not 
require to realize a large capital, he 
could not imagine a better security. 
This was not a political Bill, but a finan- 
cial one; but the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer had nothing to gain by dealing 
with public money, whether it were that 
of suitors or of taxpayers. He could 
not touch this money as Chancellor of 
the Exchequer; he had simply to deal 
with it as a public officer, whose acts 
were subject to public supervision. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer would prob- 
ably make money by it, for if “short” 
money were taken out other money 
would come in to meet it; he would 
have in hand that average which con- 
stituted the profit of the banker ; and it 
was probable there would be a consider- 
able margin upon which a handsome 
were would be made at 1} per cent. 

obbing sales, such as had been alluded 
to, would be avoided; and there would 
be a steady investment of the funds. 
The idea of a run on the balance was 
not to be apprehended any more than a 
run on the es or on the Bank of 
England. He was surprised to hear an 
hon. Gentleman state that there was no 
advantage in this Bill. Everybody knew 
how utterly insufficient the present secu- 
rity was. A minor’s money might be 
placed in Consols, and on the minor 
coming of age the stock had to be sold 
out, and it might happen that the money 
might all the time have been just as well 
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cerned. It was, therefore, a great ad- 
vantage that the money might under 
the mse Bill be put by in a way 
which would give some interest for the 
time during which it had been invested. 
The right hon. Member for Kilmarnock 
(Mr. Bouverie) had given a picture of 
a high official such as, he thought, 
ought not to have been presented to the 
House. The Paymaster General was a 
man appointed by the Bill to act ina 
certain capacity, and that was simply to 
give his signature in obedience to the 
order of a Judge in Chancery; but if 
they were to have an aspiring gentleman 
in the office, who would inquire what 
the money was wanted for, then there 
might arise those dangers about pay- 
ments to which allusion had been made. 
He should support the second reading of 
the Bill. 

Sm JOHN LUBBOCK said, he hoped 
the Bill would be read a second time. 
He did not think that Terminable An- 
nuities, when held by Government De- 
partments, were open to the objections 
which had been brought against them by 
the hon. Member for the City of London 
(Mr. Crawford). He was not in favour 
of the Government assuming banking 
functions; but that remark did not ap- 
ply to the so-called ‘short’? money in 
the Court of Chancery because it was 
deposited there for certain purposes, and 
was not generally easily removed. He 
did not, however, understand why the 
Accountant General should retire on a 
pension equivalent to his full salary, 
and it was undesirable for the House 
to commit itself to such a proposition 
as that. He thought the Bill would, in 
several respects, introduce improvements. 
For instance, he was as anxious as 
most people for holidays ; but he wished 
them to be individual and not depart- 
mental, because great inconvenience was 
experienced from the time the Court 
of Chancery was now closed. He was 
also anxious that the offices created 
under the Bill should be situated near 
the Bank of England, for it was very 
inconvenient, when a person had to re- 
ceive money out of Chancery, that he 
should have to go to one part of London 
to get the cheque, and afterwards to an- 
other part of London to get the cheque 
cashed. It was also an unnecessary 
regulation that everyone who received 
money from Chancery should be iden- 
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tified by a solicitor, and it was inconve- 
nient to insist on the personal attend- 
ance of those who had to receive money. 
Believing that, if all these points were 
taken into consideration, the Bill would 
be of considerable advantage to the 
public, he hoped that it would receive 
the support of the House. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ob- 
served that the hon. Member for the 
City of London (Mr. Crawford) had told 
the House that neither personally nor 
as the representative of the great con- 
stituency of the City had he any interest 
in opposing the present Bill ; but it must 
be remembered that it appeared, from a 
Return of cash balances, that there was 
a sum of £587,132 standing in the Bank 
of England on which no interest was 
paid, and that must be an advantage to 
the Bank. Then it was said that the 
title of the Bill was misleading ; but he 
submitted that that was quite a mistake. 
Then with regard to the assertion that 
there was no sufficient cause for the 
passing of this Bill, he would refer to the 
recommendations of the Commissioners 
on this subject, two of which were ex- 
ceedingly important. One of the points 
referred to by them was that under the 
present system the Accountant General 
was not strictly a trustee, but a banker 
of the Court of Chancery, and was re- 
sponsible to his clients for the money 
belonging to them. Now, there was no 
responsibility except his personal respon- 
sibility. What was offered in the place 
of that? The guarantee of the Go- 
vernment of the nation. If any mistake 
or fraud should take place the nation 
would become responsible, and not the 
Accountant General, and the suitor would 
have better security than he had at pre- 
sent. The Accountant General was not 
only a banker, but he received the pro- 
duce of the loose cash in hand. This 
was something like £3,000,000, though 
at present nearly £2,500,000 of it, under 
the Courts of Justice Act, was lent to 
the Government. It yielded no profit to 
the suitors, but under the new system 
they would receive 2 per cent ; whereas 
at present they could get no interest 
unless they consented to be speculators 
in the Funds, which involved the liability 
of a loss by having to sell out when the 
Funds were low. The Bill would not 
deprive them of the option of specu- 
lating. There would be another great 
benefit to the suitor under the Bill, The 
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Court of Chancery was closed for a con- 
siderable period, and the Accountant 
General’s Office was closed also. He 
could understand the advantage of the 
long vacation for lawyers ; but could not 
understand why the Accountant Gene- 
ral’s Office should be closed. Under the 
present Bill the system would be changed, 
and the offices of the Accountant Gene- 
ral and the Paymaster General would be 
open all the year round. Provision would 
also be made under one of the clauses 
for cashing small cheques in the same 
building in which they were received. 
The hon. Member for the City of Lon- 
don had alluded to the audit, and had 
stated that there could be no more effec- 
tual audit than that of the two parties 
to the suit. Now, what did the Report 
of the Commissioners, which was signed 
by the hon. Member, recommend? The 
establishment of an effectual audit, and 
the discontinuance of keeping duplicate 
books at the Bank of England. 

Mr. CRAWFORD me the hon. and 
learned Gentleman was misinterpreting 
his remarks. What he had said, in an- 
swer to the statement of the Secretary 
of the Treasury, was, that there was no 
audit, and that the manner in which the 
accounts were kept was equivalent to an 
audit. He had also said that if the pre- 
sent system was cumbersome, it might 
be done away with; he had not quoted 
it as a good system. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ac- 
cepted this as his hon. Friend’s present 
opinion, but thought he must have held 
a different opinion at the time he signed 
the Report of the Commission, because 
it was founded on the circumstance that 
the present system was not effectual— 
that the system of keeping duplicate 
accounts should be discontinued. As to 
the Bill mixing up justice with politics, 
the notion was absurd. The real trea- 
surer of these funds was the Govern- 
ment; for if any gross fraud were com- 
mitted, the suitors would appeal to the 
State for redress, on the ground that it 
had established an insufficient mode of 
keeping the accounts. There would be 

eat force in this plea, which was urged 
by the Admiralty suitors with success, 
the nation having to make good the 
loss. It had been said that Courts of 
Justice had no remedy against officers 
of the Government. All, however, that 
had been decided was that servants of 
the Crown were not accountable in their 
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ordinary Ministerial capacity to Courts 
of Justice, but to the Legislature, 
Wherever an Act of Parliament made 
them liable, they would be liable, and 
unless the Paymaster General obeyed 
the orders of the Court, he would be 
liable, under the 9th clause, to the same 
penalties as the Accountant General. 
His hon. Friend had said that the de- 
posits would be so small that the Govern- 
ment would not get sufficient to pay the 
2 per cent interest and the other ex- 
penses of the office ; but in another part 
of his speech he said they would be so 
large that by dealing with them the Go- 
vernment might, in times of pressure, 
be embarrassed. Both those statements 
could not be correct. A private banker’s 
customers might call for all their de- 
posits at a moment’s notice; but with 
regard to these funds ample notice would 
be necessary, and the forms of the Court 
of Chancery would insure ample time 
for finding £750,000, or any other sum 
that might be called for. As to the 
Paymaster General having no money, 
the Accountant General, his money being 
either at the Bank of England or in the 
Funds, was equally liable to that contin- 
gency. He had been surprised at the 
remarks of the right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Bouverie). Whether the duties of 
Accountant General or Paymaster Ge- 
neral were performed personally or by 
deputy was quite immaterial ; the name 
by which the corporation was called did 
not matter as long as there were suffi- 
cient safeguards against malversation. 
It was said that the Bill would give too 
much power to the Lord Chancellor, be- 
cause it would enable him, with the con- 
sent of the Treasury, to make new rules 
and regulations. Now, the Lord Chan- 
cellor possessed that power at present, 
and this Bill, instead of framing a new 
practice, would merely continue the old 
one, which had never yet been known to 
fail. It had also been said that the 16th 
clause would empower the Paymaster 
General to turn people’s stock into cash 
without their consent, but this was quite 
a mistake. It simply enabled suitors 
entitled to stock to apply to the Court 
for an order to sell it out and turn it into 
cash, which would be done without an 
actual sale, thus avoiding the delay and 
expense of an actual sale, which were 
incident to the present system. The hon. 
Member for Kirkcaldy (Mr. Sinclair 
Aytoun) had said the Chancellor of the 
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Exchequer could convert the Consols 
belonging to the suitors into Terminable 
Annuities; but the 29 Vict., c. 1, to 
which he had referred, enabled the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to deal 
with only £5,000,000 in this manner. 
The Bill did not enable the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer to deal with more than 
the £500,000 remaining in the Bank of 
England—a comparatively small sum as 
compared with the £60,000,000 upon 
which the National Debt Commissioners 
would pay 2 per cent. The present Bill 
had been framed for the advantage of 
the suitors in the Court of Chancery, and 
the fact that it might ultimately lead to 
the paying off of some portion of the 
National Debt by way of Terminable 
Annuities, ought to be regarded, in his 
opinion, as a benefit and not as a griev- 
ance. 

Sm RICHARD BAGGALLAY said, 
he did not share in the doubts, which 
some hon. Gentlemen seemed to enter- 
tain, as to the security which the suitors 
of the Court of Chancery would have in 
the event of the Bill being passed, but 
he had a twofold objection to the Bill 
itself. Before, however, proceeding to 
state these objections, he would observe 
that the taunt which had been thrown 
out by the Solicitor General, as to the 
motives which had actuated the hon. 
Member for the City of London (Mr. 
Crawford), in the speech he had made, 
was an unworthy one. The Solicitor 
General appeared to think that the hon. 
Member was influenced by a desire to 
keep the cash balance of £500,000 in 
the hands of the Bank of England; but 
considering that the profit derived by 
the Bank for managing that balance 
amounted only to the sum of £1,542 per 
annum, for which they had to open 
30,000 different accounts, and deal with 
upwards of 50,000 separate cheques, the 
Bank was not likely to be influenced by 
any such trifling consideration. His (Sir 
Richard Baggallay’s) first objection to 
the Bill was that it did not appear to be 
an honest Bill, for it had a further pur- 
pose and object besides its ostensible 
object. They were told that the purpose 
of the Bill was to abolish the office of 
the Accountant General of the High 
Court of Chancery, and to amend the 
law with regard to the money paid into 
that Court and as to the management 
of the securities of the suitors; and 
nothing appeared, either in the title 
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or preamble, to show that the ultimate 
object of the measure was to carry on 
the business of banking with a sum 
which might be variously stated at any 
sum from £3,000,000 to £60,000,000, 
borrowing that money at 2 per cent 
from the suitors, and making whatever 
profit was possible out of it. He did 
not object to allowing the suitors to 
have their money invested on deposit 
at 2 per cent; but that could be 
carried out without any transfer of the 
funds from an officer of the Court of 
Chancery to an officer of the Treasury. 
Then it was provided in this Bill that 
the money might from time to time be 
lent to the Commissioners of the Na- 
tional Debt; but nothing was said in 
the Bill as to what the Commissioners 
were to do with the money when they 
received it, though we knew from an- 
other source that they were to apply it to 
the purchase of Terminable Annuities. 
His second objection to the Bill had re- 
ference to the fact that the Accountant 
General stood in the position of trustee 
for all the funds in the Court of Chan- 
cery. These funds amounted to about 
£60,000,000, the whole of which, except 
a sum of about £3,000,000, were re- 
presented by Government or other se- 
curities. The proposition now was, as 
indicated by the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer last year, to allow the Govern- 
ment to use the larger portion of these 
trust funds, paying 2 per cent for such 
use and applying any profit they might 
make to the benefit of the public by 
relieving the taxpayers. No doubt a 
scheme of that kind was likely to receive 
general approbation from those who 
had to pay taxes. But was it just? 
Was it honest? What would be said 
of any other trustee who said to the per- 
son whose money he held in trust— 
‘‘You may be satisfied with 2 per cent 
interest, and I will apply your money in 
the endeavour to get something to my 
own advantage?” Such a proceeding 
would not be tolerated for a moment in 
an ordinary trustee, and he did not see 
wherein the Court of Chancery differed 
from trustees holding funds under ordi- 
nary circumstances. He admitted the 
right of the Government to tax suitors in 
Chancery for the payment of the expenses 
of the Court, or for the erection of any 
buildings required for the business of 
the Court; but he confessed that it ap- 
peared to him that whatever profit was 
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derived from use of the suitors’ money 
should be applied to the benefit of the 
suitors themselves. He should, there- 
fore, support the Amendment. 


Question put, ‘‘ That the word ‘now’ 
stand part of the Question.” 

The House divided :—Ayes 89; Noes 
37: Majority 52. 

Main Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Friday 19th April. 


ROYAL PARKS AND GARDENS BILL. 


[Bru 17.] 
(Mr. Ayrton, Mr. Baxter.) 
COMMITTEE. [Progress 21st March. | 


Bill considered in Committee.* 
(In the Committee.) 

Mr. AYRTON intimated that the hon. 
Member for Warrington (Mr. Rylands) 
had consented to postpone the clause of 
which he had given Notice—namely, 

‘Nothing in this Act shall authorize the pro- 
hibition of the exercise of the right to which any 
persons may be entitled of holding public meet- 
ings in any of the Parks included in the Second 
Schedule of this Act”— 
and the Committee would, therefore, 
proceed with the Schedules of the Bill. 

Mr. RYLANDS said, he had con- 
sented to the postponement at the re- 
quest of the Government, and he had 
done so in the hope that the Govern- 
ment would arrange such a clause as 
might give satisfaction to those inter- 
ested in the question. 


First Schedule. 


Mr. MILLER moved to leave out 
the Eighth Regulation, which provided 
that— 

“No person shall deliver, or invite any person 
to deliver, any public address in a park except in 
accordance with the rules of the park.” 

This, he said, was a provision which 
struck against the use of the Parks in a 
way in which they had been hitherto 
used. He believed the Regulations to 
be totally unnecessary, because, so far 
as the Parks were concerned, the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department 
had perfect power to keep down, by 
merely issuing his order, anything like 
disorder that might arise from a public 
meeting. His great object in moving 
the rejection of this rule, however, was 
not so much its effect on the Parks of 
London, but because it struck most ma- 
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ainst the liberties of the city 
which aid him the honour to return him 
to that House. They had in Edinburgh 
a Park of great natural beauty, but be- 
holden in no way to the art of man to 


terially 


make it such asit was. The people had 
had full liberty to enjoy this Park for a 
couple of centuries, and they had it still. 
He apprehended that if this rule were 
passed they would have no power to use 
this Park at all, and if this were so, the 
inhabitants would be deprived of the 
privilege he had mentioned. The Park 
in Edinburgh was different from any 
Park about London. It was not laid out 
in any way. It was let out for the pur- 
poses of sheep-feeding, with certain 
walks and roads running through it, and 
he defied any body of men to do the 
slightest injury to it, unless they went 
in with shovels and dug up the grass. 
Besides being a place of recreation, the 
public of Edinburgh had had, from time 
immemorial, the right to run through 
this Park, and they had exercised this 
liberty night and day. Scotland being 
400 miles away, it was difficult to reach 
the authorities in London; and on the 
ground that the regulation would inter- 
fere so much with the liberties of the 
constituency he represented, he moved 
its rejection, and he hoped the Govern- 
ment would take his Motion into con- 
sideration. 

Mr. RYLANDS said, it was extremely 
undesirable that any power should be 
taken to interfere with the right to hold 
public meetings in the Parks. As he 
understood, the Government did not in- 
tend to prohibit them ; their only object 
was to enable the First Commissioner to 
make rules prescribing the conditions 
under which they were to be held, and 
he asked the Government what it was 
they wished to secure by this clause in 
the Schedule. If any innocent object 
could be specified, his objection to it 
would be removed. The First Commis- 
sioner had attended a large meeting held 
in Hyde Park to protest against this 
Bill, and there was nothing in that meet- 
ing which could justify interference on 
the part of the Government. 

Mr. GOLDSMID said, he was rather 
surprised at the hon. Member for War- 
rington not approving of this Schedule. 
The Parks, which were originally Crown 
property, were devoted to the use of the 
public under certain conditions, which 
did not include the right of holding 
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ublic meetings in them, and this clause, 
y laying down the rule that no meetings 
should be held in them except according 
to their rules, indirectly acknowledged 
the right of the public to hold such meet- 
ings, subject to such rules, whereby a 
most valuable concesssion to the people 
would be obtained. Under these circum- 
stances, he should support the clause. 
Mr. VERNON HARCOURT said, he 
could not help expressing his surprise 
that the hon. Member for Rochester 
(Mr. Goldsmid) should support this Sche- 
dule after having from first to last op- 
posed the Bill, which he now asserted 
would confer a valuable right upon the 
eople. He wished for an explanation 
from the First Commissioner of Works 
as to why he now advocated this clause, 
which he had several times before stated 
he entirely disapproved. It was, how- 
ever, possible that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had changed his mind upon the 
subject since last Session, believing that 
any meetings which might be held in the 
Parks were not so likely to be favour- 
able to the Government now as they 
might have been some months ago. He 
merely threw out this as a possible ex- 
planation ; but perhaps the right hon. 
Gentleman would be able to afford the 
House a better one. This matter had 
been under the consideration of the Go- 
vernment for upwards of two months, 
and they ought to be in a position to 
state what course they intended to take 
with reference to the holding of public 
meetings in the Parks. It was impor- 
tant to know what were the regulations 
the right hon. Gentleman intended to 
make on the subject. There were two 
parties who might be deceived in the 
matter. Hon. Members opposite might 
think that it was intended no public 
meetings would be permitted to be held 
in the Parks ; whereas hon. Members 
near him might think that they would 
be permitted to be held. He should like 
to know which of these opinions was the 
correct one. If political meetings were 
not to be permitted to be held in the 
Parks, he should like to know where they 
were to be held in London. They could 
not take place in public-houses, because 
the magistrates had decided that politi- 
cal meetings should not be held at the 
*‘ Hole in the Wall,” the licence to which 
they would not renew unless the sign 
were changed to the “‘ Victoria” or the 
“Crown.” Whether this were done 
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under the authority of the Home Office 
he did not know. It would be a strange 
state of things if political meetings could 
take place neither in public-houses nor 
in the Parks. The right hon. Gentleman 
the First Commissioner of Works had 
referred the other night to carrion in the 
Parks. Now, carrion was flesh and blood 
in a state of decay. In his opinion, the 
use of such a term in connection with 
persons in an inferior position in life was 
unwise, unsafe, and manifestly unstates- 
manlike. In referring to such persons 
it was better to use civil language. Hon. 
Members opposite suggested that Prim- 
rose Hill might be set apart for public 
meetings and become a Mons Sacer ; but 
they adopted a most ill-omened phrase, 
for Mons Sacer meant the rising of the 
plebeians against the aristocracy. In 
conclusion, he again begged to ask the 
right hon. Gentleman for an explanation 
on the point to which he had drawn his 
attention. 

Mr. AYRTON said, he would be very 
happy to comply with the request of the 
hon. and learned Gentleman. The best 
way of answering his Question was to 
state what had happened with reference 
to the clause, which he personally re- 
garded with indifference, it not having 
been drawn up by himself. Last Ses- 
sion he had informed the House that he 
wished the Bill should go upstairs to be 
examined by a Committee, and he had 
laid before that Committee the rules 
which had been adopted by the various 
municipal authorities, who had provided 
parks for the recreation of the in- 
habitants of their towns. They were 
unanimous with regard to every clause 
of the Schedule except the 8th, which 
was proposed by an hon. Member who 
sat on the other side of the House. As 
he wished to pass the Bill last year, he 
informed that hon. Gentleman that if 
the clause were introduced it would give 
rise to considerable discussion, and that 
therefore he should not be justified in 
pressing the measure forward at so late 
a period of the Session. The hon. Gen- 
tleman persisted, however, and, conse- 
quently, the Bill was withdrawn. With 
regard to the merits of that clause, he 
did not enter into them at all, and he 
contended that his conduct had ever been 
consistent in respect to it. In consider- 
ing the question of the re-introduction 
of the Bill, it was important to ascertain 
whether the Government should accept 
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the Schedule as accepted by the Com- 
mittee. The conclusion he arrived at 
was that the clause must be construed 
to mean that this particular use of the 
Parks should be dealt with in precisely 
the same way as any of the other uses 
of the Parks that were mentioned in the 
Bill. The elaborate stories which had 
been manufactured as to the motives of 
the Government in introducing this mea- 
sure were pure fictions. He proposed 
the Bill simply as an administrative 
measure for the regulation of the Parks, 
and it had never been the intention of 
Her Majesty’s Government to regard 
this clause in any other light than that 
which it had just been stated. The only 
questions remaining for consideration 
were—first, in what Parks it would be 
convenient to allow public meetings to 
be held ; and, secondly, what rules should 
be framed for the purpose of giving 
effect to the clause. His own view, 
which was entirely acquiesced in by Her 
Majesty’s Government, was that practi- 
cally there were four large Parks which 
represented the North, South, East, and 
West of the metropolis, and which were 
so large that no inconvenience would 
arise from allowing public meetings to 
be held in them. There was the Regent’s 
Park on the North, Victoria Park on 
the East, Battersea Park on the South, 
and Hyde Park on the West. Hon. 
Members might perhaps say that while 
the Government had complete control 
over three of these Parks there was a 
considerable suspicion as to the fourth, 
in consequence of the jurisdiction of that 
great ogre, the Ranger of Hyde Park. 
He considered, however, that the Ranger 
was just as amenable to Her Majesty’s 
Government in regard to orders respect- 
ing the performance of his duty as any 
other servant of the Crown. He had, 
however, communicated with the Ranger, 
who perfectly concurred with him in this 
matter, and expressed his willingness to 
give effect to the regulations relating to 
Hyde Park. It was not true that there 
would be any complication in the rules 
intended to be made. Everybody would 
be able to understand them, and, what 
was much better, everybody would be 
able to conform to them except those 
who before they knew them declared 
they would not conform to any rules for 
the good government of the Parks. It 
could not be expected that such men 
would speedily be made amenable to 
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reason or common sense. They were 
by profession the friends of Repub- 
licanism, Internationalism, and Revolu- 
tion ; and it was not to be expected that 
those who made loud profession of such 
opinions would be particularly amenable 
to rules adopted by a Constitutional 
Government. It was but natural that 
they should take the ground they had 
taken ; but he thought the authority of 
Parliament was still respected in the 
country, and that the Crown was con- 
sidered by the people to be the emblem 
of peace, order, right, and justice, and 
having to serve the Crown he should feel 
no difficulty whatever in enforcing the 
provisions of any Bill which the House 
might think fit to pass for the benefit of 
the community generally. The rules 
would embrace, first of all, the particular 
Parks in which meetings might be held. 
Next, they would provide that two hos- 
tile meetings should not be held at the 
same time in the same Park. The rules 
would also define what part or parts of 
a Park might be used for the holding of 
meetings. These were the main features 
of the rules that were to be made. The 
Government had to consider the ques- 
tion whether any meeting at all should 
be held on Sundays, because the hold- 
ing of a meeting might interfere with 
the enjoyment of the great mass of the 
= who resorted to the Parks on 

undays. As to the general question of 
holding meetings in the Parks, if a 
meeting were convened for a lawful pur- 
pose, the Government would not deem 
it their duty to interfere, whether the 
object of that meeting was +o censure or 
praise their proceedings. Such being 
the scope of the rules that were to be 
made, it was quite clear that the Bill 
could not in any way affect what was 
called the right of meeting, properly and 
legitimately understood. The right of 
meeting was the right of expressing 
your opinions freely in a place in which 
you had a right to meet ; but it was not 
the right of taking possession of any 
place you might think fit, and saying 
anything you pleased. He had juris- 
diction over two Parks in Scotland, one of 
them being Holyrood Park, in the metro- 
polis of Scotland, which would be placed 
in the same category as the London 
Parks; of the other Park it was not 
necessary to say anything. The Bill 
with the Schedule was favourable to the 
best interests of this metropolis, It 
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would give the people the liberty of 
meeting, and would give them guaran- 
tees for good order. He believed it was 
thoroughly acceptable to the people of 
London, and that if the whole metro- 

lis were polled not more than the 
1,000 which had made such an exhibi- 
tion of themselves lately, at the tail of 
bands drumming revolutionary tunes 
through London on Sunday, would be 
found voting against the Bill. It re- 
flected great credit on the intelligence 
and sense of law and order of the people 
of London that the number was so few. 

Mr. M‘LAREN said, he understood 
from the right hon. Gentleman that the 
rules for the regulation of Holyrood 
Park distinctly recognized the right of 

ublic meeting there, which had been 

eld from time immemorial. With that 
concession, he believed, the inhabitants 
of the city which he had the honour to 
represent would be satisfied. He might 
state, however, that a very strong feel- 
ing existed on the subject; and it was 
only that night that he received a tele- 
gram to this effect—‘‘The citizens of 
Edinburgh, in public meeting assembled, 
unanimously denounced the Parks Bill. 
Memorial to follow. Resist to the last.” 
With the concession which the right hon. 
Gentleman had made being understood to 
be fairly carried into effect, and embodied 
in the Resolution, he was not prepared 
to offer any opposition to the Bill. 

Mr. VERNON HARCOURT said, if 
the First Commissioner of Works had 
two months ago made the statement 
which he had just made, he would have 
saved a great deal of time and a great 
deal of discussion. If a statement had 
been made at the earliest moment on the 
part of the Government that political 
meetings might be held as freely in the 
Parks, and subject to the same con- 
ditions as private carriages might be 
driven, the view taken of this Bill would, 
he thought, have been very different. 
He might appeal to hon. Gentlemen 
opposite whether they had placed upon 
this Schedule the interpretation they had 
just heard—namely, that political meet- 
ings in Hyde Park were to be sanctioned 
by statutory enactment, and to be placed 
under the same regulations as the driving 
of private carriages in Hyde Park. So 
far as he understood the concession of 
his right hon. Friend, it seemed to be 
tolerably satisfactory; and if the 8th 
sub-section were made a little more 
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clear, and the Amendment of his hon. 
Friend the Member for Warrington (Mr. 
Rylands) were inserted in the Bill, he 
should be satisfied. The Parks men- 
tioned by his right hon. Friend were 
very suitable. He was glad there was 
no intention on the part of the Govern- 
ment to lay down regulations as to the 
subjects to be discussed ; and it was all 
the more satisfactory to receive such an 
assurance, because it had been stated 
that the Lord Chamberlain had thought 
it desirable that the Government of the 
day should be saved from criticism in 
the pantomimes. There must, however, 
be something more definite than the 
mere statement of the intentions of his 
right hon. Friend, for it might so happen 
that another First Commissioner might 
think it advisable to lay down very dif- 
ferent rules. However, when they came 
to the Report it would be the proper 
time to consider how the pledges of the 
Government might be put into the Bill 
in so definite a shape that there could be 
no mistake about them. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, he could not 
allow it to be supposed that the declara- 
tions to-night of his right hon. Friend 
the First Commissioner of Works dif- 
fered from what had been stated by him 
in former discussions. Strictly speak- 
ing, he was not aware that there were 
any rights at all, in the legal sense of 
the word, with regard to the use of the 
Parks; but with respect to the reason- 
able usage of meeting, he apprehended 
that the clause would place this usage 
on the same footing as any other usage 
connected with the enjoyment of the 
Parks. He was glad his hon. and 
learned Friend (Mr. V. Harcourt) had 
raised this question to-night; because, 
though on a former occasion he had 
stated on the part of the Government in 
the clearest mannerthat, subject to proper 
regulations, the usage of meeting in the 
Parks would be sanctioned, a speech 
was delivered from an hon. Member on 
the opposite benches (Mr. J. Lowther) 
which showed that he attached a different 
meaning to the clause, and reference 
was made to Primrose Hill as a place to 
which the people might resort. But to 
say that the whole of the people of this 
vast metropolis, extending as it did over 
many miles, should be limited to Prim- 
rose Hill as a place of meeting, would 
be a niggardly, impolitic, and unjust 
regulation. One word in justice to hon, 
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Gentlemen opposite. There had been 
in former times—and many on that (the 
Ministerial) side of the House might 
have had the same feeling—a jealousy 
of meetings for any political purpose in 
the Parks of London. And there would 
be a great deal to be said for that feel- 
ing if there were reasonable facilities of 
access to other places where such meet- 
ings could be held. But if the Parks 
were closed, there would be either a 
practical prohibition of those meetings, 
or the people would be driven to assemble 
in places within the town, with a far 
greater degree of inconvenience to the 
public, and of risk—though that was so 
small that it might be disregarded—to 
the general tranquility. Hon. Gentle- 
men opposite, therefore, deserved great 
credit for the proposal of this clause, to 
which his right hon. Friend never gave 
any opposition, though he thought it 
could not be duly discussed last Session. 
He hoped his hon. and learned Friend 
the Member for Oxford would feel that 
he had a sufficient security for the object 
he had in view, and that he would not 
raise a controversy on the subject on a 
future day. For his part, he did not 
believe that a change of Government 
would have the slightest effect on the 
matter. If there was any hostile dis- 
position on the part of any who were 
likely to be responsible for the conduct 
of public affairs, that disposition would 
have been declared long ago in terms 
not to be mistaken. After what he had 
said, his hon. and learned Friend would 
see that the Government could not con- 
sent to proceed to the length of affirming 
an absolutely legal right of meeting in 
the Parks. The ground which they took 
was that this usage ought to be placed 
in practice on the same footing as other 
usages in the Parks. 

Mr. GOLDSMID expressed his grati- 
fication that the matter was likely to be 
arranged in a satisfactory manner, and 
also that the hon. and learned Member 
for Oxford had come round to the view 
of the case which he (Mr. Goldsmid) had 
taken. 

Mr. AUBERON HERBERT said, he 
was sorry to be the only discordant 
element, but he thought it his duty to 
oppose the withdrawal of the Amend- 
ment. He was glad the right hon. Gen- 
tleman was not going to prevent public 
meetings in the Park, but did not think 
this was a matter which should be trusted 
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to his or anybody’s discretion. The right 
hon. Gentleman said he would settle the 
right to Sunday meetings by what he 
saw of the results of such meetings. The 
exercise of such a discretion should not 
be permitted. No word had been uttered 
on the subject from the Opposition 
bench, and another party coming into 
power might interpret very differently 
the clauses of the Bill and the rules 
which were to be framed under them. 
Did the First Commissioner mean to say 
that if 80,000 persons met in a city park 
in defiance of rules that might be framed 
he would meet them with force—a mili- 
tary force? Was London in such a 
satisfactory condition that the nation 
could afford to meet an exasperated mass 
of the citizens? Was it right to tell the 
people, who had been in the habit of 
meeting in the Parks, that their practice 
was to be infringed even by a hair’s 
breadth? He thought not. He pro- 
tested against the conduct of the Govern- 
ment in this matter, which he thought 
might produce hereafter unforeseen, but 
most serious, consequences. 


Service Estimates. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 4, line 19, to leave out the words “no 
person shall deliver, or invite any person to 
deliver, any public address in a Park, except in 
accordance with the rules of the Park.”—(Mr. 
Auberon Herbert.) 

Question put, ‘‘That the words pro- 
posed to be left out stand part of the 
Schedule.” 

The Committee divided :— 

Mr. Auberon Herbert was appointed 
one of the Tellers for the Noes; but no 
Member appearing to be a second Teller 
for the Noes, the Chairman declared the 
Ayes had it. 


Bill reported ; as amended, to be con- 
sidered upon Thursday next, and to be 
printed. [Bill 105.] 


SUPPLY—CIVIL SERVICE ESTIMATES. 


Suprty—considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 

(1.) Resolved, That a sum, not exceeding 
£1,772,850, be granted to [ler Majesty, on 
account, for or towards defraying the Charge for 
the following Civil Services, to the 3lst day of 
March 1878: viz. 


Class I. 


Great Britain :— £ 
Royal Palaces as 7,000 
Royal Parks ie oe - 17,000 
Public Buildings .. +» 22,000 
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Furniture of Public Offices .. “s 
Houses of Parliament ae 
New Home and Colonial Offices f 
Sheriff Court Houses, Scotland ‘ 
National Gallery Enlargement oe 


Glasgow University 

Industrial Museum, Edinburgh 
Burlington House . 

Post Office and Inland Revenue Build 


Brite Museum Buildings ae ee 
County Courts a ne 
Science and Art Department de 
Surveys of the United Kingdom “e 


Harbours of Refuge ee oe 
Portland Harbour .. oe se 
Metropolitan Fire Brigade .. ce 


Rates on Government sit ictaged 
Wellington Monument ° 
Natural History Museum 
Metropolitan Police Courts 
New Courts of Justice, &c. .. 
Treland :-— 
Public Buildings .. es 
Abroad :— 
Lighthouses Abroad 
Embassy Houses, Paris and Madrid 
Embassy Houses and Consular Build- 
ings, Constantinople, ia J apen, 
and Tehran oe 


Class II. 
England :— 


House of Lords, Offices se 

House of Commons, Offices .. 

Treasury and Subordinate Departments 

Home Office and Subordinate 7 ae 
ments .. 

Foreign Office 

Colonial Office 

Privy Council Office and Subordinate 
Departments "ee 

Board of Trade and Subordinate De- 
partments 

Privy Seal Office 

Charity Commission 

Civil Service Commission .. 

Copyhold, Inclosure, and Tithe Commis 
sion... 

Inclosure and Drainage Acts Expenses 

Exchequer and Audit Department ee 

General Register Office ee 

Lunacy Commission 


Mint 

National Debt Office . 
Patent Office ‘ai we 
Paymaster General’s s Office es a 
Local Government Board ¢ 
Public Record Office ae pe 
Public Works Loan Commission ée 
Registrars of Friendly Societies oe 
Stationery Office and Printing ee 


Woods, Forests, dc., Office of 
Works and Public Buildings, Office of. 
Secret Service Re 


Scotland :— 
Exchequer and other Offices . 
Fishery Board 


General Register Office oe + 
Lunacy Commission ve ee 
Poor Law Commission os 


‘10,500 
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£2,500 
5,000 
16,500 
2,000 
8,500 
3,500 
2,000 
8,000 


29,000 
1,000 
7,000 
6,000 

21,000 
6,000 

100 
2,500 
6,000 

500 
7,000 
1,000 
6,000 


25,000 


3,000 
200 


14,000 


7,500 
8,500 
9,000 


14,000 
5,000 
6,000 


16,000 
500 
3,000 
2,500 


3,000 
2,000 
6,500 
11,000 
2,500 
9,000 
3,000 
4,500 
4,000 
18,000 
4,000 
1,000 
500 
66,000 
4,000 
7,000 
4,000 


1,000 
2,000 
1,500 
1,000 





3,000 
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Treland :— & 
Lord Lieutenant’s Household -» 1,000 
Chief Secretary’s Office ee -- 4,500 
Boundary Survey .. * 100 
Charitable Donations and Bequests Office 500 
General Register Office bs «- 6,000 
Poor Law Commission ef -- 17,000 
Public Record Office — 1,000 
Public Works Office ee 4,500 
Class III. 
England :— 
Law Charges ae 8,000 
Criminal Prosecutions 33,000 
Court of Chancery .. ee 29,000 
Common Law Courts 10,000 
Court of Bankruptcy 6,500 
County Courts : 72,000 
Probate Court a 16,000 
Admiralty Court Registry .. 2,000 
Land Registry Office * -- 1,000 
Police Courts, London and Sheerness a+. aoa 
Metropolitan Police - 387,000 
County and Borough Police, Great 
Britain . 15,000 
Government Prisons, “England, ‘and Tran- 
sportation and Convict Establishments 
in the Colonies .. 74,500 
County Prisons and Reformatories, Great 
Britain . -» 60,000 
Broadmoor Criminal ‘Lunatic “Asylum -- 5,000 
Miscellaneous Legal Charges .. -- 2,000 
Scotland :— 
Criminal Proceedings 11,500 
Courts of Law and Justice 9,500 
Register House ape encguugs 5,000 
Prisons .. ae 4,000 
Ireland :— 
Law Charges and Criminal Prosecutions 13,000 
Court of Chancery . 7,500 
Common Law Courts -- 5,000 
Court of Bankruptcy and Insolveney co ROO 
Landed Estates Court é 2,000 
Probate Court “a 2,000 
Admiralty Court Registry 500 
Registry of Deeds .. 3,000 
Registry of Judgments ee 500 
Dublin Metropolitan Police .. 17,000 
Constabulary - 147,000 
Government Prisons and Reformatories 7,000 
County Prisons 10,000 
Dundrum Criminal Lunatic Asylum 1,000 
Four Courts Marshalsea Prison 500 
Miscellaneous Legal Charges 9,000 
Class IV. 
Great Britain :-— 
Public Education - 270,000 
Science and Art Department .. 39,000 
British Museum .. «se 16,000 
National Gallery .. oe --» 1,000 
National Portrait Gallery .. oe 500 
Learned Societies .. ‘es -. 2,000 
University of London re e- 1,500 
Endowed Schools Commission 2,500 
Universities, &c. in Scotland -.» 8,000 
Board of Manufactures, Scotland ée 500 
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Treland :— £& 
Public Education .. ae -- 80,000 
Commissioners of Education (Endowed 
Schools) oe oe ee 100 
National Gallery ° 500 


Royal Irish Academy 300 
Queen’s University .. 1,000 
Queen’s Colleges 1,000 
Class V. 

Diplomatic Services 33,000 
Consular Services .. 38,000 
Colonies, Grants in Aid 7 - 10,000 
Orange River Territory and St. Helena 500 
Slave Trade, Commissions for Suppres- 

sion of .. if se ee 50 
Tonnage Bounties, dc. 2,000 
Emigration ‘ 1,500 
Treasury Chest 1,000 


Class VI. 
Superannuation and Retired Allowances 110,000 





Merchant Seamen’s Fund Pensions, &c. 7,000 
Relief of Distressed British Seamen .. 6,000 
Hospitals and Infirmaries, Ireland 3,000 
Miscellaneous Charitable Allowances, &c. 
Great Britain .. ee -» 1,000 
Miscellaneous Charitable Allowances, &c. 
Treland .. bys Pe: -» 1,000 
Class VII. 
Temporary Commissions 8,000 
Miscellaneous Expenses 2,000 
Total £1,772,850 





(2.) Resolved, That a sum, not exceeding 
£85,000, be granted to Her Majesty, on account, 
for or towards defraying the Charge of the Post 
Office Telegraph Service, to the 3lst day of 
March 1873. 


Resolutions to be reported Zo-morrow ; 
Committee to sit again Zo-morrow. 


House adjourned at half after 
One o’clock. 


_een ee 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, 5th April, 1872. 


MINUTES.]—Suprry—considered in Committee 
—Civiz Service Estimates, Class II. 

Resolutions [April 4] reported. 

Pusiic Bitts—Second Reading—Public Health 
[48]; Public Health and Local Government * 


f49). 
Select Committee—Master and Servant (Wages) * 
65], nominated, 
Third Reading—County Buildings (Loans) * [84], 
and passed. 
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EDUCATION—MUSIO IN TRAINING 

COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. REED asked the Vice President 
of the Privy Council, Whether, in the 
appointment of an inspector of singin 
in training colleges and schools, reg 
will be had to his fitness to conduct ex. 
aminations in the Tonic Sol-fa method 
as well as any other? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER, in reply, 
said, that in regard to music, as in all 
other cases, the duty of the Inspectors 
was to examine into results, not methods, 
The Inspector of schools would ascertain 
whether the children sang from notes or 
not, and the degree of efficiency that they 
had attained. The Government had also 
thought it desirable to appoint an In- 
spector of singing in the training col- 
leges, the object being to find out the 
practical skill of the students and their 
proficiency in theoretical knowledge. It 
was, of course, highly desirable that the 
gentleman appointed should be able to 
examine in the Tonic Sol-Fa method as 
well as any other, and his noble Friend 
(Lord Ripon) had accordingly appointed 
a gentleman of great musical experience, 
Mr. Hullah, who, he had every reason 
to believe, would discharge his duties 
without prejudice against any particular 
system. He might add that, although 
it was open to the students to adopt 
whatever system they pleased, only 236 
out of 3,000 had qualified for the Tonic 
Sol-F'a method, while in the case of the 
teachers the number who followed the 
same course was 57 out of 1,247. It 
was, therefore, obvious that the appoint- 
ment of an Inspector familiar exclusively 
with the Tonic Sol-Fa method would not 
be advisable. 


THE PRINCE OF WALES AND THE 
POPE.—QUESTION. 


Mr. NEWDEGATE asked the First 
Lord of the Treasury, Whether Her 
Majesty’s Ministers have any knowledge, 
officially or otherwise, of any such inter- 
view and conversation, touching the 
condition and affairs of this Coun- 
try, between His Royal Highness the 
Prince of Wales and the Pope, as is 
reported in ‘‘ The Times ”’ newspaper of 
the 28th of March last to have taken 
place in Rome? His only reason for 
putting the Question was that it was 
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rumoured the King of Italy was absent 
from Rome at the time of the interview. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I need, Sir, 
hardly state to the hon. Member or 
the House that the Prince of Wales has 
not visited Rome in an official capacity, 
and that any interview between His 
Royal Highness and the Pope would 
not be an official interview, but one of 
those visits of compliment, courtesy, and 
respect which are usually paid by dis- 
tinguished foreigners when they visit 
the City of Rome. I did not recollect, 
when the hon. Gentleman gave Notice 
of his Question, the purport of the tele- 
gram to which he alluded, but I have 
since referred to it, as well as to the 
Correspondence at the Foreign Office. 
We have there no Report which corre- 
sponds to that given in the telegram ; 
but we have a Report from Mr. Jervoise, 
who mentions this interview. He states 
that the Pope was very kind and cour- 
teous, and particular in making inqui- 
ries after the health of Her Majesty. 
He does not, however, report anything 
of a more special character, either 
touching matters of policy or in any 
manner affecting the relations of this 
country, or the religious character of 
the people of this country. I should 
add that Mr. Jervoise was actually pre- 
sent at the interview between the Pope 
and the Prince of Wales. 


ARMY—RESERVE FORCE.—QUESTION. 


Mr. MUNTZ asked the Secretary of 
State for War, If it be intended to call 
out the Reserves for drill this summer ? 

Mr. CARDWELL: A small portion, 
Sir, of the Reserve were called out last 
year, and a similar provision is made 
this year. It is intended to call out a 
portion of the Reserve at the time of 
the Autumn Manoeuvres. 


ARMY—THE MILITIA.—QUESTIONS. 


Sm EDMUND LAOCON asked the 
Secretary of State for War, Why the 
Officers and a portion of the East Nor- 
folk Militia have been deprived of bar- 
rack accommodation at Great Yarmouth, 
owing to the Detachment of the 33rd Re- 
giment being ordered to remain after 
they had received orders to vacate the 
barracks, prior to the East Norfolk 
Militia assembling for their annual 
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training; and as, under the new Regu- 
lations, Militia Surgeons are not allowed 
to examine recruits, give medical at- 
tendance to the permanent staff, or to 
attend preliminary drill of the recruits, 
from which sources the principal part of 
their pay has hitherto been derived, 
and as many have partially or wholly 
abandoned private practice to enable 
them to perform their Militia duties, 
in what way he proposes to remunerate 
them ? 

Mr. CARDWELL: In answer, Sir, 
to the first Question of the hon. Ba- 
ronet I have to state that it has been 
necessary to refer to the General Officer 
commanding, and there has not yet 
been time to receive an answer. As 
to the second Question, I hope that 
there will be considerable economy in 
the new arrangements, because in cer- 
tain instances a larger expenditure has 
hitherto occurred than will be justified 
under the present system. I am not 
prepared to cominit myself to any decla- 
ration respecting compensation, beyond 
saying that all claims that may be sent 
in will be fairly considered. 


SUPPLY. 
Order for Committee read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 


NAVY—ACCIDENT TO THE BOATS OF 
THE “ ARIADNE,.”—RESOLUTION. 


Mr. BOUVERIE rose to call attention 
to the recent accident to the boats of 
Her Majesty’s ship Ariadne, and to 
move— 

“That it was and is the duty of the Commis- 
sioners of the Admiralty to provide Her Majesty’s 
ships afloat with a due supply of Lifc Boats, and 
with efficient apparatus for lowering their boats 
at sea in safety.” 

Before approaching the subject of his 
Motion, the right hon. Gentleman—re- 
ferring to the absence from the House 
both of the First Lord and the Secretary 
to the Admiralty—said, he regretted that 
neither the First Lord of the Admiralty 
nor the Secretary to the Admiralty had 
had the common courtesy to be present 
that evening. It was a new thing that 
the heads of the Department should not 
be on the Treasury bench when the 
Public Business commenced, in order to 
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answer any Questions that might be put 
to them, with or without Notice; and 
not only that, but it was an affront to 
independent Members, and it was un- 
courteous to the House at large, that the 
chiefs of the Department should be 
absent. Therefore he protested against 
the absence of the right hon. Gentleman 
and the Secretary to the Admiralty on 
that occasion, and he hoped it would be 
the last time that the practice was fol- 
lowed, or that he or any other hon. 
Member would have cause to complain 
of the discourtesy. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, that his right 
hon. Friend should remember that his 
Motion stood third on the Paper, and 
that it now came on only because the 
two preceding ones had been postponed. 

Mr. BOUVERIE said, he conceived 
it to be the duty of the heads of Depart- 
ments to be there at half-past 4 to answer 
any Questions that might arise ; but still 
more when a Notice affecting their De- 
partment had been put on the Paper by 
an independent Member. He had nowno 
choice but to proceed to say what he had 
to say in the absence of the right hon. 
and hon. Gentlemen who were supposed 
to represent the Naval Department. [An 
hon. Memper: Move that they be sent 
for.] He had no power to send for 
them ; and if their own sense of duty 
did not prompt their attendance, he must 
speak in their absence; and he had the 
more reason to complain because the 
Secretary to the Admiralty came to him 
yesterday, and asked him to postpone 
his Motion, and he (Mr. Bouverie) told 
him that he could not do so, because he 
had now an opportunity of bringing the 
subject under the observation of the 
House, and he did not know that he 
might have another. The House would 
remember that a short time ago the 
Secretary to the Admiralty, in replying 
to the hon. Member for Woodstock (Mr. 
Barnett), as to whether the Ariadne had 
been provided with life-boats, stated 
that previous Boards of Admiralty had 
decided it should not be compulsory on 
Her Majesty’s ships to carry life-boats ; 
while, in answer to a Question put by 
himself, the hon. Gentleman said that 
there was no particular apparatus for 
lowering boats usedon board the Ariadne, 
but that there was a system of unhooking 
boats, which was preferred by many 
officers. When, however, he asked the 
hon. Gentleman whether that system 
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had been adopted on board the Ariadne, 
he was unable to give him any informa- 
tion on the point. That was not a posi- 
tion in which the Secretary to the Ad- 
miralty should stand with respect to the 
safety of Her Majesty’s officers and 
sailors. He would not again recount 
the details of the terrible accident which 
occurred in connection with the Ariadne, 
but would merely observe that it fully 
illustrated the danger attending the old- 
fashioned apparatus for lowering boats 
at sea, and also the danger of having 
ordinary boats at sea. By means of 
some of the new-fashioned apparatus, a 
boat could be lowered in a minute if a 
man fell overboard; but in order to pick 
up a man with the old-fashioned ap- 
paratus the ship must be rounded to, 
and the wind ky out of her sails, in- 
volving, perhaps, a loss of time amount- 
ing to some 10 or15 minutes before a boat 
could be safely lowered, by which time 
assistance often came too late to be of 
any use. The first boat of the Ariadne, 
after it was lowered, drifted out of sight, 
and it was nearly three hours before the 
Ariadne came up with her; but they 
were within 200 yards of each other when 
the boat, not being a life-boat, was cap- 
sized, and her officers and men were 
struggling in the waves. In attempting 
to lower a second boat the accident 
happened—similar to many previous ac- 
cidents of the same kind, involving the 
loss of hundreds and thousands of lives 
at sea, and which accidents would con- 
tinue to occur so long as the present 
system of lowering boats continued in 
Her Majesty’s Navy. In consequence 
of the old-fashioned system adopted for 
lowering the boat one of the falls 
jammed, one end of the boat fell into the 
water, and the men were all pitched into 
the sea. The men in her were indeed 
saved, but nearly all the crew of the first 
boat perished in sight and within 200 
yards of the Ariadne, without it being’ pos- 
sible to rescue them. That circumstance 
disclosed, as he thought, culpable neglect 
of duty on the part of the Admiralty ; 
and he asked the House to declare that 
it was the business of the Admiralty to 
provide, in the event of boats being 
lowered, all those securities for the pre- 
servation of life which were provided in 
passenger vessels, and in the large sea- 
going steamers of the mercantile marine. 
‘When it was known that apparatus 
could be provided, and that boats could 
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be constructed so as to avoid the risk 
of throwing all in them into the sea, 
whether in lowering or by their being 
capsized when lowered, he thought 
it discreditable to the Admiralty that 
they did not insist on the captains of 
Her Majesty’s ships being provided 
with life-boats, and with apparatus for 
safely lowering them. This class of 
accidents had been the cause of endless 
disaster in old times, and Parliament, 
in consequence—with great and praise- 
worthy vigilance—had enacted with re- 
spect to merchant ships, and in reference 
particularly to passenger vessels carrying 
over 10 passengers, that they should 
have a due provision of boats, one of 
which should be a life-boat, according 
to the amount of tonnage. The enact- 
ment was no empty one; on the con- 
trary, the provision actually made by 
private shipowners went beyond the 
requirements of the Act, in the case of 
all the large sea-going vessels. For 


example, he had obtained from an offi-’ 


cial source the names of two merchant 
steam vessels, both smaller than the 
Ariadne. The first, of 2,875 registered 
tons, carried no less than 10 life-boats, 
and the other, of 2,081 tons, carried 
eight life-boats, all hung to the davits 
so as to be ready for the most sudden 
emergency. No doubt various methods 
had been successfully invented for lower- 
ing boats at sea, and opinions might 
differ on the respective merits of Kynas- 
ton’s, Clifford’s, Simpson’s, or Glad- 
stone’s, which some thought the best 
—he was not referring to the Prime 
Minister—but with regard to these dif- 
ferent inventions, he thought that the 
best course to pursue would be for the 
Admiralty to appoint a select number 
of skilled officers and engineers to de- 
cide upon the fittest apparatus for the 
rapid lowering of boats at sea, and the 
best form of life-boat, and then to in- 
sist on the captains of the Queen’s 
ships being provided with apparatus in 
accordance with the approved plan. The 
waste of life had been wanton, and it 
was not to be supposed that, with a 
landsman at the head of the Admiralty, 
he could understand these matters ; but 
the naval Colleagues of the right hon. 
Gentleman were responsible for them, 
and for the loss of life that was occa- 
sioned by the neglect of these obvious 
——— He therefore asked the 

ouse to adopt this Resolution, and to 
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approve — what no one surely could 
deny—that it was the duty of the Ad- 
miralty to avail itself of the apparatus 
best calculated to prevent such lament- 
able accidents as that to the boats of the 
Ariadne. The right hon. Gentleman 
concluded by moving the Resolution of 
which he had given Notice. 

Mr. GRAVES, in seconding the 
Amendment, said, he did so with great 
pleasure, and would call attention to the 
fact, that in the engagement of troop- 
ships it was made an indispensable con- 
dition that they should be supplied with 
life-boats and with Clifford’s lowering 
apparatus ; but when ships were engaged 
for the conveyance of seaman no such 
obligation was considered necessary. 
Now, he considered that very strange, 
and he wished to know why such an in- 
consistency existed. It was not satis- 
factory that, in order to attain to ne- 
cessary improvements, our deficiencies 
should have to be exposed by calamities 
involving great loss of life. He was 
afraid that the question of life-boats was 
left entirely to the captains of vessels, 
who had a natural pride in their smart 
appearance, and endeavoured to avoid 
anything which detracted from it. Life- 
boats in the ordinary shape were not 
picturesque, and did not look as trim as 
the boats usually supplied to Her Ma- 
jesty’s ships; indeed, he believed there 
was an objection on the part of captains 
to have life-boats, because they were re- 
garded as “nasty, lumbering things ””— 
terms in which they were described to 
him the other day on board one of our 
iron-clads. Possibly, the non-supply of 
life-boats, therefore, was not altogether 
the fault of the Admiralty, because there 
was a certain discretion left to the cap- 
tains of vessels. With regard to the 
loss of life in connection with the Ariadne, 
what occurred to him on reading the ac- 
count in the papers, was that it was ex- 
traordinary that the men were allowed 
to go into the boat without having their 
life-jackets on. The other day when he 
asked a Question on this point, no cer- 
tain information could be given; but he 
hoped that now it would be stated why 
the men were allowed to get into the 
boats in such a sea without putting on 
life-jackets or belts, and what were the 
instructions on this head given to the 
captains of Her Majest’s ships. He had 
had some experience of the extent to 
which the lowering of boats was facili- 
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tated by the new apparatus, and he 
thought the suggestion: that a small 
Committee of practical men should be 
appointed to consider the whole question 
of providing life-boats and lowering 
them was one well worthy the attention 
of the First Lord of the Admiralty. 
With regard to the Ariadne, if ever there 
was an occasion on which the families of 
those who lost their lives in the public 
service had claims on the sympathy of 
the nation, that was one. The lives of 
the men had been unnecessarily sacri- 
ficed—he was not prepared to say by 
whom ; but the families of the men had 
as strong a moral claim on the Consoli- 
dated Fund as the families of any men 
who had suffered in the service of the 
country on board Her Majesty’s ships. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“in the opinion of this House, it was and is the 
duty of the Commissioners of the Admiralty to 
provide Her Majesty’s ships afloat with a due 
supply of Life Boats, and with efficient apparatus 
for lowering their boats at sea in satety,”—(Mr. 
Bouverie,) 


—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Mr. BARNETT said, he had a near 
relative on board the Ariadne at the time 
of the accident, and a letter from the 
ship which he had received suggested 
one or two points on which a little expla- 
nation was desirable. He believed that 
originally it was intended that the ship 
should not go beyond Gibraltar; but his 
correspondent, writing after the accident, 
believed that the loss of the boats ren- 
dered it necessary for the vessel to go to 
Malta for fresh boats. But within the 
last few days he read in the Portsmouth 
intelligence of one of the papers, that 
one of Her Majesty’s ships, which was 
fitting out for the Mediterranean, was to 
take out two cutters for the Ariadne. It 
was desirable that it should be known 
whether at such a great naval station as 
Gibraltar, the loss of a ship’s boats ne- 
cessitated the sending either to Malta or 
England before the ship could be sup- 
plied with others. It was inexpedient 
that a vessel of this size should be left 
without her full complement of boats. 
In saying that, he did not know what 
number she ought to have had; but it 
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appeared, from the narration of the cir- 
cumstances of the accident, that when 
two boats had been lowered there were 
no more that were available at the mo- 
ment, although it was possible there 
might have been others stowed away. 
He should, therefore, like to know from 
the Admiralty officials, what precautions 
had been taken for supplying the de- 
ficiencies of which he had spoken. 

Mr. GOSCHEN apologized to the 
right hon. Member for Kilmarnock, and 
offered him an expression of sincere 
regret that he had not heard the right 
hon. Member’s speech—the explanation 
of which was, that there had been a 
Cabinet Council that afternoon, that 
after the Council meeting he returned to 
the Admiralty for Papers and details 
relating to this case which were not pro- 
curable before, and he had thought it 
impossible that the matter could come 
on so early. In the short debate two 
questions had been raised—the supply 
of life-boats and the best apparatus for 
lowering them. The House might rest 
assured that the Admiralty had not been 
indifferent about the supply of life-boats. 
In 1868, when the right hon. Member 
for Tyrone (Mr. Corry) was in office, 
most careful consideration was given to 
the question whether the supply of life- 
boats to ships ought to be made com- 

ulsory or not. The question was care- 
fully gone into, and there was a differ- 
ence of opinion among the members of 
the then Board, and the opinion of those 
who thought that the supply of special 
life-boats should be made compulsory 
was overruled by those who thought it 
best that the captains of vessels should 
ask for them. The matter, therefore, did 
not rest either with the late or the present 
Board of Admiralty. In 1865 a large 
supply of life-boats was ordered to be 
constructed, so that they were kept on 
hand, provided they were asked for by 
captains. These officers objected to 
them, not because they thought them 
‘lumbering things,” as the hon. Mem- 
ber for Liverpool (Mr. Graves) had said, 
but because they were not so useful 
for other service as the cutters which 
were otherwise supplied. He quite ad- 
mitted that this was a matter for grave 
consideration, and he would undertake 
that the matter of compulsory supply 
should be re-considered ; that the deci- 
sion of 1868 should be reviewed ; and if 
on further investigation it appeared to 
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be necessary that the Admiralty should 
take the responsibility of supplying life- 
boats. There was every disposition on 
the part of the Admiralty to supply 
them; but they had not forced them on 
captains who preferred cutters. There 
was a difference between the Navy and 
the merchant service with regard to the 
precautions taken on board for saving 
life; the precautions were very much 
greater on board men-of-war than they 
were in the merchant service. With 
every fresh watch a separate crew was 
told off to man the life-boat; that was 
part of the regular routine of the ship ; 
the matter was so organized that in one 
or two minutes boats were lowered, and 
generally a successful attempt was made 
to save life when men fell overboard. 
There was a liability to these accidents 
on board men-of-war; consequently, 
the saving of life was always uppermost 
in the minds of officers; their organi- 
zation for the purpose was exceedingly 
good; and hence such accidents as this, 
which they now deplored, were very 
rare in connection with Her Majesty’s 
ships. That brought him to the ques- 
tion which the hon. Member for Liver- 
og had alluded to—of the supply of 
ife-belts. There was in the official Cor- 
respondence nothing which showed what 
was done on this occasion with regard 
to life-belts; but he had seen a pri- 
vate letter from a young officer of the 
Ariadne, which stated that the belts 
were thrown into the boat while she was 
being lowered. The men did not stop 
to put them on, so eager were they to 
rescue their comrades. With regard to 
the best apparatus for lowering boats, 
his right hon. Friend the Member for 
Kilmarnock had alluded to several kinds 
from which a choice ought to be made. 
As a matter of fact, there was an order 
of the Admiralty that Kynaston’s dis- 
engaging hooks were to be supplied to 
every ship in the Navy which had not 
got Clifford’s apparatus. The rule was, 
that every ship should have Kynaston’s 
hooks, unless the captains preferred 
Clifford’s apparatus. Hon. Members 
might perhaps ask why the Admiralty 
did not select one of the two systems as 
the best, and apply it to all ships. The 
fact was, there was some vessels to which 
Clifford’s apparatus was more applicable, 
but it was not successful in the case of 
the heavy boats belonging to the larger 
ships. Then, as his hon. Friend the 
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Secretary to the Admiralty stated a week 
ago, there was a strong feeling enter- 
tained by many officers that Clifford’s 
apparatus had failed in those ships in 
which it had been tried; and, indeed, 
it seemed to have failed in large ships 
which had higher sides and heavier 
boats than merchant vessels. So far, 
however, from it being true that the Ad- 
miralty had not taken pains to supply 
the ships of the Royal Navy with the 
best boat-lowering apparatus, the fact 
was that no subject had engrossed more 
of its attention. It appeared from the 
records that the question had been exa- 
mined by successive Boards of Admi- 
ralty. They had received reports from 
naval officers, and after that careful con- 
sideration which the hon. Member for 
Liverpool now said the subject required, 
they selected Kynaston’s hooks. [Mr. 
BovvERig, interposing, inquired whether 
that was a lowering apparatus?] He 
(Mr. Goschen) said it was not; but that 
the hooks were used to prevent the acci- 
dents which might happen to the ordi- 
dary lowering apparatus without them. 
It was proved by experience that these 
hooks, when applied to the ordinary 
lowering apparatus, were superior to 
Clifford’s apparatus. He had before 
him reports of a number of cases in 
which Clifford’s apparatus had failed, 
and it had become necessary to lower a 
second boat with Kynaston’s hooks ap- 
plied to the ordinary lowering gear. 
Of course, the House would not expect 
him to go into a description of the com- 
parative merits of the various plans 
which had been devised; but he could 
assure the House that the subject not 
only had been examined, but was now 
being examined from day today. In- 
deed, during the last two months new 
inventions had been under trial in order 
to ascertain whether further improve- 
ments could be effected. In his opinion, 
no case of negligence could be made 
out against the Admiralty in regard to 
the supply of either the one or the 
other of these apparatus. They had left 
an option as to whether life-boats should 
be applied, and captains also had the 
option of supplying themselves with 
Clifford’s apparatus, instead of Kynas- 
ton’s hooks. As far as that option was 
concerned, he admitted the Admiralty 
had taken a course to which objections 
might be raised; but he denied that the 
Admiralty had been indifferent in this 
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matter, as, in point of fact, every exer- 
tion had been made to test the best gear 
which could possibly be devised. He 
admitted the immense importance of the 
question, and he should feel obliged if 
his hon. Friend the Member for Liver- 
pool, or any other hon. Member who 
was conversant with shipping matters, 
would assist them in forming a correct 
judgment upon it. It was, of course, 
necessary to be guided by technical and 
professional advice, and it was impossi- 
ble for him to express any judgment of 
his own as to the superiority of one 
apparatus to another. He agreed it was 
the duty of the Admiralty, as the right 
hon. Member for Kilmarnock said, to 
provide efficient boat-lowering gear for 
ships; but the Amendment implied that 
that duty had been neglected, which 
was not the case. If the right hon. 
Gentleman would withdraw the Amend- 
ment, he (Mr. Goschen) would under- 
take that the matter should be further 
investigated, and that every effort should 
be made to obtain the opinions of naval 
officers and other competent judges as 
to what changes it was desirable to 
make in the boat-lowering gear supplied 
to Her Majesty’s ships. 

Mr. KINNAIRD said, that as no 
naval officer rose to address the House, 
he, although a civilian, would venture to 
make a few remarks. He thought that 
an inordinately long time had been taken 
for considering a question of life and 
death, for, as his right hon. Friend had 
admitted, this question, which involved 
the lives of our seamen, had been under 
the consideration of the Admiralty since 
the year 1868, though he added that the 
last two Boards of Admiralty bore no 
responsibility in the matter. 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, he had distinctly 
stated that both the present and the last 
Boards of Admiralty were responsible. 

Mr. KINNAIRD replied that at last 
then we had fixed the responsibility 
somewhere. [Mr. Goscuzn: Yes.] The 
Admiralty, however, had taken the 
strange course of leaving it optional for 
each captain to say whether he would 
have a life-boat or not. Was that fair 
when every merchant vessel was com- 
pelled by law to carry a life-boat? The 
right hon. Gentleman then took credit 
for the Admiralty, because the instruc- 
tions given to the captain of every man- 
of-war contained a clause that a watch 
should be told off purposely to go into 
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the life-boat, which life-boat, however, 
was not always on board. 

Mr. GOSCHEN was afraid that, com- 
ing into the House late, he was rather 
flurried, and that he could not have 
made himself understood. These crews 
were told off to man the cutters, which 
were practically life-boats, and which 
continually were the means of saving 
life. 

Mr. KINNAIRD said, his impression 
was, that the right hon. Gentleman had 
used the word ‘‘life-boat.” After all 
that had been said of late about the Ad- 
miralty, it was clear we had not yet got 
to the root of the difficulty. He con- 
curred with what the hon. Member for 
Norfolk (Mr. G. Bentick) said the other 
day as to the inadvisibility of placing a 
civilian at the head of the Admiralty, 
for he believed the affairs of the Navy 
could not be properly administered except 
by a man who was thoroughly acquainted 
with the service. 

Mr. R. W. DUFF wanted to know 
whether the Ariadne was fitted with 
either Kynaston’s hooks or Clifford’s 
lowering apparatus, as he believed was 
ordered by the Admiralty regulations? 
The casualty, however, appeared to have 
been due not to the want of life-boats, 
but to a fault in the hanging, in conse- 
quence of which the boat could not be 
disengaged from the ship ; and he there- 
fore concluded those regulations had not 
been complied with. He would ask 
whether that were so, for while emigrant 
and merchant vessels were compelled to 
carry proper life-saving apparatus, the 
country had a right to complain if those 
precautions were entirely neglected in 
the Royal Navy. A Committee should be 
appointed by the Admiralty to decide 
which of the two principles referred to 
was the best, and that having been done, 
there ought to be a permanent order that 
no British man-of-war should leave the 
hands of the inspecting officer without 
being fitted with the apparatus selected. 
He thanked the right. hon. Gentleman 
for having brought the matter under the 
notice of the House. 

Mr. G. BENTINCK remarked that 
the question raised by the right hon. 
Member for Kilmarnock would, after 
the sad event which had recently oc- 
curred, be considered with great interest 
by every man in the country. The state- 
ment of the First Lord of the Admiralty 
showed distinctly that the casualty to 
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which he had adverted was traceable, to 
a certain extent, to the constitution of the 
Board of Admiralty. The naval mem- 
bers of that Board, he said, had no re- 
sponsibility. That was just what he 
(Mr. Bentinck) complained of. The re- 
sult was, that upon all professional ques- 
tions the responsibility rested on a man 
who, be his talents what they might— 
and he was not now speaking in dis- 

aragement of those of the right hon. 

entleman—was perfectly incompetent 
to give an opinion on the subject. The 
hon. Member for Perth (Mr. Kinnaird) 
had complained it was left to the option 
of a captain as to what description of 
apparatus should be employed. [Mr. 
Krywarrp: And whether there should 
be a life-boat or not in the ship.] With 
regard to that point, he (Mr. Bentinck) 
thought the best thing under the present 
constitution of the Board would be to 
leave the matter to the option of the 
captains, and not to interfere with them 
at all. Ifthe matter was left to a prac- 
tical seaman, he would prepare the best 
means of saving life that was in his 
power. He did not think a fair com- 
parison could be drawn between the re- 
quirements of merchant ships and men- 
of-war, because the boats were required 
to perform different services. What was 
good in the case of a merchant vessel 
might not be good if applied to the boats 
of a man-of-war. Theright hon. Mem- 
ber for Kilmarnock asked the House to 
vote that it was the duty of the Admi- 
ralty to provide Her Majesty’s ships 
afloat with efficient apparatus for lower- 
ing their boats at sea in safety. He 
feared that the result of any interference 
on the part of the Board would be a 
repetition of the casualties and misfor- 
tunes to which the present system had 
mainly'contributed ; and he hoped before 
the end of the Session to be able to test 
the opinion of the House in a substan- 
tial manner, as to whether a practical 
seaman ought not to be placed at the 
head of the Admiralty. 

Mr. NORWOOD remarked that no 
merchant vessel carrying passengers was 
allowed to leave port without a pro- 
perly found life-boat, which was to be 
used for no other purpose but the saving 
of life. The Board of Trade Inspector 
required that life-boat to be in perfect 
order, or he would stop the vessel ; 
the seamen were required to be drilled 
in the lowering and management of 
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the boat; and if the shipowner allowed 
his vessel to go to sea without the life- 
boat on board, he would be liable to 
prosecution on a charge of misdemea- 
nour, and incur severe penalties. That 
was the law as regarded merchant ves- 
sels, and yet the Admiralty had been con- 
sidering for the last four years whether 
it was desirable to enforce similar regu- 
lations in the Navy. Last year, when 
the Merchant Shipping Bill was under 
discussion, it was proposed that it should 
be extended to the Royal Navy; and 
though he differed from that view then, 
the events of the last few months had 
changed his opinion, and he now thought 
that it would be advantageous if Her 
Majesty’s ships were placed, not only 
under the clauses of the Merchant 
Shipping Act, but under the regulations 
of the Board of Trade. Indeed, he was 
not quite sure whether it would not be 
advisable to authorize Lloyd’s surveyors 
to examine every ship of the Royal 
Navy. 

Mr. SHAW-LEFEVRE said, he rose 
for the purpose of repeating what had 
already been observed—that the Admi- 
ralty fully recognized its obligation to 
provide all things necesssary for the 
safety of the men, and no money would 
be spared that was necessary for the 
purpose. Theonly question was, what ap- 
paratus should be supplied; and, in deter- 
mining a matter of the kind, it was neces- 
sary to consider the ‘professional advice, 
and not throw all the responsibility upon 
civilians. That point had been most 
carefully considered by two ‘successive 
Boards of Admiralty, and the decision 
come to was upon the advice of naval 
officers of the greatest experience. There 
was a difference of opinion among the 
professional men who were consulted; 
and the Admiralty, after careful con- 
sideration, came to the conclusion that 
it would not be wise to supply those 
life-boats to officers who did not wish to 
have them. At the present moment, 
there was a large supply of life-boats in 
the dockyards, ready for any vessel for 
which they might be demanded, and 
there was no practical difficulty in the 
way of the supply. He now came to 
the question whether the Ariadne was 
supplied with Kynaston’s hooks. When 
he was asked that Question the other 
night, he was not able to give an an- 
swer; but he might say that the orders 
at the dockyard were plain and explicit 
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that all vessels were to be supplied with 
that apparatus. He had since telegraphed 
to Malta for further information, and 
had ascertained that that vessel was not 
so supplied. The officers at Portsmouth 
were unable to say with distinctness 
whether that was or was not the case; 
but it must be remembered that the 
Ariadne was commissioned in 1868, and 
was afterwards sent with the Prince of 
Wales to the Mediterranean. [Mr. R. 
W. Durr: Had she then neither Kyn- 
aston’s nor Clifford’s apparatus?] He 
believed not. It was, however, the 
explicit order of the Admiralty that all 
vessels were to be supplied with Kynas- 
ton’s apparatus, and if any were not so 
supplied it was the fault of the dock- 
yard officers or the captains of the ships. 
If he were to read all the reports sent to 
the Admiralty by naval officers, the 
House would have little doubt that the 
balance of merit was in favour of Kyn- 
aston’s apparatus over Clifford’s. No 
doubt, there were some advantages in 
the latter, especially for the smaller 
classes of vessels, but for large frigates 
and men-of-war, it was considered that 
the former was most suitable. There- 
fore, the Admiralty came to the conclu- 
sion that all vessels should be supplied 
with Kynaston’s hooks unless the officers 
in command demanded Clifford’s appa- 
ratus instead. 

Mr. Atperman LUSK said, he was 
surprised that the obligatory precau- 
tions for saving life in merchant vessels 
had not been taken in the case of the 
Navy. He had frequently seen mer- 
chant ships detained at Gravesend on a 
fair wind, simply because her life-boats 
were not ready; and yet a man-of-war 
was allowed to go to sea without life- 
boats. He did not think that a captain 
having 300 or 400 men on board should 
be allowed any option in the matter. 
He did not wish to blame the present, 
or any other First Lord ; but he trusted 
the Admiralty would lay down a strict 
tule, that no captain should go to sea 
without life-boats and proper lowering 
apparatus, and insist upon that rule 
being carried out. 

Mr. MUNTZ thought this debate 
proved there was something rotten in 
the state of Denmark, as the speech of 
the Secretary of the Admiralty made 
matters worse than before. It appeared 
strange—and at the same time painful 
to reflect—that, while the public paid for 
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a number of life-boats to be built, those 
were lying in Chatham Dockyard while 
sailors were drowned for want of them. 
That had been the case always. They 
had been told that it was left to the op- 
tion of the captains whether they would 
adopt Kynaston’s or Clifford’s apparatus, 
They ought to have no such option, but 
the Admiralty ought to decide whether 
the one or the other should be adopted. 
He did not find any fault with the 
present First Lord; but, as regarded 
the composition of the Board, it was 
monstrous that right hon. Gentlemen 
should be appointed to offices which it 
was impossible they could undertake 
with credit to themselves, however 
talented they might be. The misfortune 
under consideration occurred before the 
present First Lord had been translated 
from his former position, which bore no 
resemblance whatever to that he at pre- 
sent occupied ; but whatever his assi- 
duity and soundness of judgment, it was 
impossible he could manage the Depart- 
ment without some misfortune—more or 
less the result of his want of naval ex- 
perience. They were told that the Ad- 
miralty ordered certain things to be 
done, and that those things had not been 
done. What would be the case else- 
where? What would have been the con- 
sequence if the Megera, for instance, 
had belonged to a private firm? The 
fault would have been fixed on the 
shoulders of the right man, and he would 
have been summarily dismissed. The 
Admiralty must act in the same way. It 
must not pass by gross negligence, and 
say—‘‘ It’s everybody’s fault, and there- 
fore it’s nobody’s fault.” The fault 
must be brought home and the offender 
punished. 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY asked, 
whether the Ariadne was not at Ports- 
mouth for several weeks in February 
last? [Mr. Goscnzn: Yes, in commis- 
sion. | He had put the question, because 
the impression left by the statement of 
the Secretary to the Admiralty was, that 
for the last four years she had been con- 
tinually away from England. He should 
like to know whether anybody at Ports- 
mouth was responsible for what had 
been done or neglected to be done in 
the case of that vessel? It appeared 
that the Admiralty were driven to the 
extraordinary necessity of telegraphing 
to Malta to ascertain the state of the 
ship, as no one at Portsmouth could give 
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the necessary information. They might 
as well have telegraphed to ascertain 
whether she had her s on board. 

Mr. GOSCHEN asked for permission 
to reply, and said, that the Portsmouth 
officers were asked some time back whe- 
ther the Kynaston hooks had been sup- 
plied to the Ariadne. Their reply was, 
that under the Warrant of 1868 there 
had been no demand and no supply of 
Kynaston’s hooks, and that the Ariadne 
had not since returned into their hands, 
having been in the First Reserve. When 
a ship was put into any other than the 
First Reserve, the whole of her stores 
were gone through; and she was sup- 
plied afresh with every requisite. In 
other cases, it was the duty of the cap- 
tain to say whether or not he had every 
requisite; but the officers of the dock- 
yard would be responsible only, if the 
Ariadne had been put into their hands. 
The answer from Portsmouth being in- 
conclusive, the Admiralty sent to Malta, 
because the hooks might have been put 
on board before 1868. In case the an- 
swer should be unsatisfactory, an investi- 
gation would be instituted, and all per- 
sons implicated would be called to ac- 
count for the omission or neglect, if any. 
In reply to the right hon. Member for 
Kilmarnock (Mr. Bouverie), he said the 
Admiralty would gladly appoint a de- 
partmental Committee, and bring in 
practical men, shipowners and others, 
from outside to decide upon the question 
of supply of life-boats, and the best 
lowering apparatus. The question was 
rather one for a departmental Committee 
than a Committee of the House of 
Commons. 

Mr. BOUVERIE said, that what he 
suggested was, that the Committee 
should be independent of the House, 
and should consist of skilled professional 
men, with an admixture of the lay ele- 
ment. If the right hon. Gentleman as- 
sured him that such a Committee should 
be appointed he would not press his 
Motion. 

Mr. GOSCHEN explained that the 
right hon. Gentleman had gone beyond 
what he said. The Admiralty did not 
shirk responsibility. The Committee 
would report to them, and they would 
have the responsibility of deciding. After 
that investigation, and after further in- 
quiries, he should be prepared to state 
whether the Admiralty considered one 
apparatus should be invariably used, or 
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whether for different ships different ap- 
paratus should be adopted. 

Coronet NORTH asked whether their 
Report would be laid upon the Table of 
the House, as he considered it highly 
important it should be ? 

rR. W. FOWLER was sure we 
should never see the end of these disas- 
ters until a stop was put to the extra- 
ordinary practice of placing at the head 
of technical departments men totally 
ignorant of the profession they essayed 
to control. He therefore entirely con- 
curred in the opinions which had been 
expressed by the hon. Member for South 
Norfolk (Mr. C. 8. Read) and the hon. 
Member for Birmingham (Mr. Muntz), 
that it was not proper to place a civilian 
at the head‘of the Board of Admiralty. 
Such a thing would not be tolerated in 
any other profession. Last year the 
Minister for War was ably assisted by 
a military man; but that hon. and gal- 
lant Gentleman having been appointed 
to a permanent place at the War Office, 
he had been succeeded by one who had 
no knowledge of military matters. It 
would be absurd to appoint any hon. 
Member, not a lawyer, however clever 
he might be, to the office of Lord Chan- 
cellor, and he thought it was not less 
absurd to appoint the President of the 
Poor Law Board to the chief office at 
the Admiralty. He fully recognized the 
ability of the right hon. Gentleman, and 
he objected, not to the individual, but 
to the system. It was a monstrous one, 
unworthy of a great and intelligent 
nation. 

Mr. ArpErMan W. LAWRENCE said, 
he must protest against the view pro- 
pounded by the hon. Member who had 
just sat down. It was contrary to the 
Constitution of the country that they 
should expect that the headships of 
Departments should be conferred exclu- 
sively upon practical men. If it were 
decided that there might be only a sailor 
at the head of the Admiralty and only a 
soldier at the head of the Army, the 
House of Commons would find itself 
occasionally placed in a position of con- 
siderable difficulty. They did not find 
that an engineer was placed at the head 
of the direction of a railway company, 
nor were the general body of the di- 
rectors expected to be conversant with 
gradients and familiar with the making 
of a railway. They took the opinion of 
professional men upon such points, and 
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applied it according to their own judg- 
ment. Such was, he contended, the 
principle which had prevailed, and should 
continue to prevail, in the selection of 
the heads of Government Departments. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Army—Recruiting for 


ARMY —RECRUITING FOR THE ROYAL 
ARTILLERY.—QUESTION. 


CoroneL NORTH rose to ask the Se- 
eretary of State for War, If it is true 
that several regiments have received 
orders to send fifty volunteers to the 
Royal Artillery, and that no volunteer 
is to be under five feet seven inches in 
height, and not less than thirty-four 
inches round the chest? The late Franco- 
German War had proved that the most 
important branch of an Army was the 
Artillery, and no doubt the men to be 
procured to serve in that branch should 
be high-class men, but it was an unpre- 
cedented thing to select them from the 
Line regiments. Hitherto, volunteers 
from the regiments had been drafted 
into others; but there were no conditions 
as to the height, width, or girth of the 
men volunteering, the only condition 
being that they should be of good cha- 
racter. He had yesterday received a 
letter from a distinguished officer hold- 
ing high rank in the Artillery, who said 
that the transfer of men from Line regi- 
ments to the Artillery was a false move, 
not for the benefit of nor agreeable to 
either service; that if the recruiting for 
the Artillery were properly conducted 
there would be no scarcity of men, as 
the inducements offered were quite suffi- 
cient without robbing the Line regi- 
ments of their best men; that the Artil- 
lery would rather recruit for themselves, 
and bring the men up in their own way 
to their own work; that going round 
the Line regiments touting for volun- 
teers for another service at higher pay 
was a bad principle to adopt, unsettling 
the men, and leading to the disappoint- 
ment of those who were chosen, when 
they found that their new work was 
harder than, and of a different character 
to, the work they had been previously 
used to; that the Artillery did not wish 
to create the ill-feeling that would be 
occasioned by robbing the Line regi- 
ments of their best men; and that 
though they wanted men, they had no 
doubt they could get plenty for them- 
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selves, if they were allowed to go about 
it in the right way. In point of fact, 
the system which now appeared to have 
been introduced was the very system 
which led to the ruin of the French 
Army. In France the best and smartest 
men of the Army were picked out for 
the crack corps, and the Guards; and the 
result was that the Line regiments dwin- 
dled away to nothing. He protested 
against a system which, if it were car- 
ried out, would cause universal disgust 
throughout the service. The Royal 
Marines had a separate recruiting system 
of their own, and he did not see why 
the Royal Artillery should not also have 
a separate recruiting system. It was 
most unfair when the officers of Line 
regiments had taken considerable trouble 
to make their men smart, that those 
men should be offered higher pay to go 
into another corps. 

Mr. CARDWELL said, he hoped he 
should be able to comfort his hon. and 
gallant Friend by the explanation that 
the recruiting of the Royal Artillery to 
which he had referred, arose simply from 
the fact that the Line regiments were at 
the present time in excess of their com- 
plement, and it had, therefore, become 
necessary to reduce their number. As 
the hon. and gallant Gentleman was 
so anxious that the Royal Artillery 
should be able to recruit for itself, he 
would doubtless be gratified to learn 
that the new arrangement would pro- 
vide for exactly what he seemed to desire. 
He trusted that no regimental jealousy 
would prevent the Government from 
carrying out their intentions. The real 
state of the case was, that looking at the 
establishment for the coming year, the 
Government found that the Infantry was 
above, while the’Artillery was below, its 
estimate, the estimated number of the 
latter having been increased by 5,000 
during the past year, the whole of which 
had not been supplied by recruiting; and 
therefore they determined, instead of 
altogether discontinuing recruiting for 
the Line, which would have had a dele- 
terious effect upon that force, to invite 
volunteers from regiments which were 
above their estimated strength for the 
Artillery. The result had been that 
whereas the Artillery last year was 1,500 
below its estimate, 887 of that number 
had been supplied by this means, 
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833 Supply— Civil 


Main Question, ‘‘That Mr. Speaker 
do now leave the Chair,” put, and 
agreed to. 


SUPPLY—CIVIL SERVICE ESTIMATES. 


Surriy—considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 

(1.) £37,170, to complete the sum for 
the House of Lords Offices. 

Mr. ArtpermMan LUSK complained 
that the accommodation given to Mem- 
bers of the House of Commons when 
they were summoned to the House of 
Lords was of the very scantiest de- 
scription. They were penned up like so 
many sheep, and were subjected to much 
discomfort. He thought that such a state 
of things was disrespectful to the House 
of Commons. He would also remind 
the Committee that, this being the first 
Vote, if hon. Members were anxious to 
effect a reduction in the expenditure, 
they must examine with care the details 
of the Estimates, and that now was the 
time to try and reduce them by pointing 
out the particular items which were ex- 
travagant. 


Vote agreed to. 


(2.) £40,899, to complete the sum for 
the House of Commons Offices. 


Mr. BOWRING, after expressing his 
appreciation of the extreme ability with 
which the hon. Gentleman who now 
presided over, their Committees, dis- 
charged his duties, and his regret that 
he was about to retire from the office 
which he so worthily filled, said, that 
when the Vote was before them last 
Session, he had taken occasion to re- 
mark that the salary of the Chairman of 
Committees was most inadequate to the 
services performed, especially when com- 
pared with the salary paid to the cor- 
responding officer in the House of Lords. 
The Chairman of Committees in the 
House of Lords received a salary of 
£2,500 a-year, and he had moreover a 
complete staff of assistants under him, 
including a Counsel at a salary of £1,500 
- annum, an Examiner of Standing 

rders at a salary of £800 per annum, 
and a Clerk at £110 per annum, making 
a total of £4,910 per annum; while the 
Chairman of Ways and Means in the 
House of Commons, who had no staff 
directly under him—although he knew 
that he had a claim upon a portion of 
the time of that excellent public servant 
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Mr. Rickards, Counsel to the Speaker— 
only received a salary of £1,500 per 
annum. The duties of the Chairman 
of Ways and Means were of a very 
arduous nature, frequently occupying 
eight or nine hours a-day in Committee 
of Supply or in Committee on Public 
Bills, in addition to his duties upstairs 
on Private Bills and on the Court of 
Referees. He had, moreover, of late 
years had conferred on him the dignity 
of Deputy Speaker; and, therefore, he 
(Mr. Bowring) trusted that Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government would take into con- 
sideration the advisability of increasing 
the amount of the salary that the holder 
of that office received, by means of equal- 
izing it with that assigned to the Chair- 
man of Committees in the House of 
Lords on the first occurrence of a vacancy 
in the latter office, so that the two Chair- 
men should each receive £2,000 a-year. 
He also wished to enter his protest against 
the present system, under which the 
officers of the House, unlike those of the 
House of Lords, were prohibited from 
entering the House to deliver to Mem- 
bers letters and messages from their 
constituents, so that they frequently did 
not reach their hands until after the 
lapse of several hours. With respect to 
the item of £500 a-year to the Clerks 
who took the divisions, he wished to 
bear testimony to the admirable manner 
in which the duty had been performed 
in the present Session, there having 
been hardly any discrepancies between 
the Returns made by the Tellers and 
those of the Clerks. 

Mr. MUNTZ said, the House of 
Commons” had very properly to check 
the Votes prepared by the Government, 
but he was not aware that it was their 
duty to find fault with the Government 
for their Votes being too low. At any 
rate, he would remind the hon. Mem- 
ber that from information which had 
been received, it was not improbable 
that a new Chairman of Ways and 
Means would shortly be appointed ; and 
he would suggest that, before the amount 
of the salary attached to that office was 
increased, it would be as well to ascer- 
tain whether the Gentleman who was 
to be appointed to discharge the duties 
which had hitherto been so admirably 
performed was worth more than the 
present holder of it. If the salary of 
the Chairman in the other House was 
too high it should be reduced, and the 
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salary of the Chairman of Committees in 
this House had hitherto proved suffi- 
cient. 

Sir EDWARD COLEBROOKE had 
long thought the duties of the office 
which the Chairman had held with so 
much credit were too arduous for a 
single person. Might not the work be 
divided, the conduct of Private Business 
being separated from the Chairmanship 
of Committees of the whole House ? 
Such a step would ensure full attention 
to the Private Business, and the second 
Chairman might occasionally preside 
over Private Bill Committees, which he 
would do more efficiently than amateur 
Gentlemen who often undertook that 
duty. He did not expect the Govern- 
ment to give an off-hand answer on this 
point; but in default of any different 
system of conducting Private Business, 
a division of the work was worthy of 
consideration. 

Mr. Arperman LUSK held that if 
an office was paid at all it should be 
paid respectably, and he regarded the 
Chairman’s salary as inadequate to the 
work which he performed. Men of busi- 
ness would regard a salary of £1,500 
for duties which involved the working 
both night and day as a scurvy remune- 
ration. Either salaries in other Depart- 
ments were too high, or this was too low. 
He regretted the Chairman was about 
to vacate the office, for, having filled it 
as long as he himself had been a Mem- 
ber of the House, he had a feeling of 
‘‘ first love”’ towards him. 

Mr. RYLANDS believed that the 
salaries in other Departments were too 
high. Hon. Members behind the Trea- 
sury Bench were discharging their natu- 
ral function in pressing the Government 
to increase the expenditure. He con- 
curred in all that had been said as to 
the services performed by the present 
Chairman; but the office was one the 
dignity and honour of which did not de- 
pend on £300 or £400 more or less. If 
a salary of £2,000 would secure higher 
services that would be a reason for rais- 
ing it to that sum; but he hoped the 
Government would not alter an arrange- 
ment which had for many years secured 
a succession of Chairmen of distinction 
and ability. 

Str HARRY VERNEY remarked 
that the Private Business had of late so 
increased as to press unduly on the Chair- 
man. It would be a great loss to the 
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House if the Chairman retired, and, 
nothing but the heaviness of his duties 
having probably disposed him to do so, 
he would suggest that his services might 
be retained if a second Chairman were 
appointed to conduct the Private Busi- 
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ness. Private Bills sometimes raised 
questions affecting millions of money, 
and he was sure their promoters would 
scout the notion of cutting down the 
expense, if by more adequate provision 
the work could be more satisfactorily 
discharged. 

Mr. COLLINS, in common with other 
hon. Members, regretted the prospect of 
losing the Chairman’s services. It must 
be remembered, however, that during 
the last 10 or 15 years the Private Busi- 
ness had sensibly diminished. The Pro- 
visional Order system disposed by Public 
Bills of many undertakings, which were 
formerly the subjects of private measures, 
the completion of our railway system had 
lessened the number of Railway Bills, 
and the appointment of Standing Re- 
ferees had relieved Members of a dis- 
agreeable function. Salaries, moreover, 
were not to be measured by what gen- 
tlemen would earn in commercial posi- 
tions. The Prime Minister was not paid 
£5,000 as an estimate of the value of 
his services, but rather as an honorarium. 
Salaries were given because Gentlemen 
entrusted with the business of the country 
had to bear certain additional expenses, 
and it would be recollected that Lord 
Russell had stated he was never so poor 
as when he was Prime Minister, in re- 
ceipt of the stipend attached to the office. 
Our institutions were not yet so Ameri- 
canized that the payment of public fune- 
tionaries had been degraded into an 
£ s. d. affair, for it was still deemed an 
honour to serve the Crown or the coun- 
try. If there were a difficulty in ob- 
taining men of ability to sit in Parlia- 
ment, the payment of Members would 
have to be resorted to; but as long as 
there was an ample supply of gentlemen 
ready to act as Members, Ministers, or 
Chairmen of Committees, he protested 
against their being made mere stipen- 
diaries. 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH concurred in 
much that his hon. Friend had just said, 
and thought there was no function which 
the House was less capable of exercising 
than the assessing of salaries. The House 
might complain, indeed, of salaries being 
too high, but it could scarcely raise the 
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question whether they were too low. He. 


hoped that any Gentleman occupying the 
pee which the Chairman had so 
worthily filled, if he thought the salary 
too low, would frankly say so, and the 
same remark applied to the Speaker. 
Members of the aaa could hardly say 
what the salary ought to be. If the 
salaries of Ministers of the Crown and 
others were to be discussed in the House, 
opinions would be so various that a de- 
cision would with difficulty be arrived 
at, and it was better to leave the question 
to those who framed the Estimates. 


Vote agreed to. 


(3.) £46,269, to complete the sum for 
the Treasury Department. 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH called atten- 
tion to the Office of Parliamentary 
Counsel. Formerly there was employed 
a counsel to the Home Office, but three 
years ago the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer stated that it would be convenient 
that, instead of that officer being spe- 
cially attached to the Home Office, there 
should be a Parliamentary Counsel at 
the service of the whole Government, 
through whose hands all the Bills pro- 
moted by every Department of the Go- 
vernment should pass. Partly in conse- 
quence of that change, the salary was 
raised from £2,000 to £2,500 ; but it had 
nowreached £3,000 a-year, and there was 
an assistant counsel and an assistant, 
making the cost over £5,000 a-year. He 
had no objection to the amount, for the 
work of drafting bills increased yearly, 
but he found that the Home Office had 
returned to the old practice of having a 
counsel of its own. Some explanation 
should be given, and he should like to 
know whether the gentleman receiving 
£1,000 a-year as counsel to the Home 
Office resided in his own chambers in 
Lincoln’s Inn ? 

Mr. BRUCE said, three years ago it 
was found necessary to obtain proper 
supervision of the drafting of Bills, and 
Mr. Thring was therefore taken from the 
Home Office, where his loss was greatly 
felt. For many years counsel had been 
specially attached to the Home Office, 
and he (Mr. Bruce) found it impos- 
sible to carry on the business of the 
Department without such assistance. 
Several other Departments, such as the 
Colonial Office, and the Local Govern- 
ment Board, had counsel attached to 
them; and those who were acquainted 
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with the multifarious business of the 
Home Office must know that no Depart- 
ment of the Government more required 
the aid of counsel. The gentleman re- 
ferred to formerly had chambers at the 
Home Office ; but as there was at present 
no room in that Department, he had 
temporary chambers in Great George 
Street, Westminster. But he had no 
private business. 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH understood 
that the counsel to the Home Office was 
employed in drafting Home Office Bills. 

Mr. BRUCE said, the Bills were ulti- 
mately drawn by the Government Coun- 
sel, Mr. Thring, to whom instructions 
were sent from the Home Office with re- 
gard to the Bills of that Department. 
But the counsel to the Home Office had 
other duties to discharge in connection 
with the examination of Bills. 

Mr. AtpermMan LUSK thought that 
too many Bills were drawn by Govern- 
ment. If less Bills were drawn by them, 
a saving of £1,400 a-year might be 
effected. 

Mr. BAXTER admitted that too many 
Bills were drawn by Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, but whose fault was that? 
How often in the course of every week 
in that House were Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment asked whether it was not their 
intention to introduce a Bill in the course 
of the present Session for doing some- 
thing or another? The programme of 
the Government, as every hon. Member 
knew, would occupy the House of Com- 
mons till the month of August, and yet 
50, 60, or 100 Gentlemen got up in their 
places to urge the Government to bring 
forward Bills. The Government, in a 
weak moment like other people, con- 
sented to bring in Bills, some of which 
were not likely to pass into law. He 
would also point out that now-a-days 
the Government were expected to take 
charge of every Bill that was brought 
into the House affecting the public inte- 
rest, and he confessed that he saw no 
chance of lessening the expense of that 
particular item. If it was the desire of 
the House and the country that the Go- 
vernment should undertake all the legis- 
lation, there was nothing for them but 
to consent to pay the bill. The gentle- 
man whose duty it was to prepare Bills 
for the Government was by no means 
overpaid. ‘There was not a harder 
worked servant of the Crown. In con- 
sequence of the greater proportion of the 
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legislation of the House being now 
thrown into the hands of the Govern- 
ment, the expense of drafting Bills had 
enormously increased, and was still in- 
creasing. This year the Estimate had 
been raised from £1,000 to £1,400 be- 
cause of the drafting of hybrid Bills. 

Mr. MAGNIAC asked, whether the 
Vote included any salaries to Crown 
Agents for the Colonies ? 

Mr. BAXTER said, that no part of 
the salaries of the Crown Agents for the 
colonies was paid by this country. 

Mr. Atprrman LUSK said, he was 
not satisfied that the Government ‘‘ at a 
weak moment”’ should have yielded to 
the pressure of hon. Members. They 
ought not to have these weak moments. 
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Vote agreed to. 


(4.) £68,024, to complete the sum for 
the Home Office. 

Mr. Atperman LUSK asked, why it 
was that this Vote for the Home Office 
was increasing every year? A great 
deal of the additional expense, he was 
aware, arose from the appointment of 
new Inspectors and men of that class. 
But those who received the benefits from 
such appointments ought to pay for it. 

Mr. BAXTER said, the Vote, large as 
it was, had increased only by £649, not- 
withstanding that the inspection of gun- 
powder works, formerly paid out of the 
Civil Contingencies, was this year for the 
first time placed on these Estimates, and 
also notwithstanding that the Inspectors 
of Factories had been largely increased. 

Mr. WHITWELL inquired, whether 
there was any probability of the Home 
Office dealing soon with the question of 
the explosion of explosive materials, 
seeing what a number of accidents had 
recently occurred? He also wished to 
know whether the three gentlemen men- 
tioned as receiving pay for guasi-military 
appointments received pay from the 
Home Office ? 

Mr. BRUCE replied, that there was 
at this moment a Committee of the War 
Office sitting for the express purpose of 
inquiry into this question of explosive 
materials. The War Office had ap- 
pointed two or three gentlemen to in- 
spect manufactories where explosive 
materials were produced, and see how 
the business was carried on, and these 
gentlemen were now engaged in collect- 
ing materials for their reports. As 
to the second Question, a certain num- 
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ber ‘of military men had been ap- 
pointed to the Factory Department be- 
fore he took office. The fact that they 
had been in the Army ought not to dis- 
qualify them, but, on the contrary, 
might well render them fitter for the 
employment. 

Mr. M‘LAREN said, that the class of 
Inspectors who were appointed clearly 
for the benefit of persons carrying on 
any particular business—the Inspectors 
and Commissioners of Fisheries, for ex- 
ample, now costing about £5,000— 
ought not to be a burden on the public, 
Everyone knew that the whole object of 
appointing those gentlemen was to in- 
crease the revenue of the fishery pro- 
prietors, and accordingly the rental of 
salmon fisheries had of late years in- 
creased enormously. Again, the ex- 
pense for seeing that persons employed 
in coal mines were not injured by care- 
lessness, which now amounted to about 
£12,000, ought to be borne by the 
owners of the mines. The same remark 
would apply to gunpowder works. 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH said, he 
agreed with some of the observations 
which had been just made. The time 
had now come, or would shortly come, 
when the expense for salmon fishery 
inspection ought to be removed from the 
Votes and thrown on the proprietors. 
When the Legislature interfered with 
private property, and introduced a new 
system not with a view to augment the 
revenues of the owners, but to increase 
the supply of food for the people, it was 
only fair that the cost of seeing the 
system carried out thoroughly should be 
borne by the public. But it was only 
a question of time when that should 
cease, and he should like to know whe- 
ther the Home Office had it in contem- 
plation within a reasonably short period 
to remove this charge from the Votes? 

Mr. Atperman LUSK also contended 
that the inspection of salmon fisheries, 
coal mines, and such other matters ought 
to be paid for by the owners and not by 
the public. 

Mr. BRUCE said, these charges had 
been imposed upon the Government by 
Acts of Parliament, and there was now 
before the House a similar Bill, as to 
the inspection of mines, which would 
largely increase the amount under this 
head. In all these cases, it was for the 
House to determine whether the cost of 
inspection should be defrayed out of the 
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public expenditure. As to the inspec- 
tion of fisheries, there was no doubt 
much to be said in favour of throwing 
the charge upon private proprietors. 
Fish was rather the luxury of the rich 
than the food of the poor, and the in- 
spection certainly tended to improve the 
property of private persons. The amount 
in question was small, being only £5,000, 
but the principle was an important one. 
There was a Salmon Fisheries Bill now 
before the House, and the House might 
consider whether it would not be right, 
in again legislating on this subject, to 
throw the charge of these inspections 
upon private individuals. 


Vote agreed to. 


(5.) Motion made, and Question pro- 


posed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £53,485, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 3lst day of March 1873, for the Salaries and 
Expenses in the Department of Her Majesty’s 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs.” 


Mr. RYLANDS said, that there were 
some remarkable items in connection 
with this Vote to which he wished to call 
attention. He had called attention to a 
circumstance last year, respecting which 
he had private information, but which 
the noble Lord who represented the 
Foreign Department in that House (Lord 
Enfield) admitted that he was ignorant 
about. It seemed to him a most objec- 
tionable circumstance that the Parlia- 
mentary Under Secretary, who repre- 
sented the Foreign Department in the 
House of Commons, should be ignorant 
on such important matters. The noble 
Lord came down to justify certain Esti- 
mates, and yet, practically, he had no 
control over the financial arrangements 
of the Foreign Office. The Parliamentary 
Under Secretary, he maintained, ought 
to be able to give the House definite 
and reliable information on such matters; 
but it appeared that this duty was ma- 
naged by the Permanent Under Secre- 
tary of the Department. Now he (Mr. 
Rylands) desired information with re- 
spect to the following item :—‘‘ Oriental 
Interpreter, £400,” the note to which 
was—‘‘ This remuneration has been hith- 
erto defrayed out of the Vote for Secret 
Service.” Surely there could be nothing 
in the position of an Oriental Interpreter 
which justified this secresy? If his ser- 
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vices were confidential, or were in any 
respect of an intriguing character, one 
could understand his being kept out of 
sight ; but without explanation, one was 
at a loss to understand why it was ne- 
cessary to pay him out of the Secret 
Service money. The secresy led him to 
suppose that this payment was some- 
thing in the nature of a job. Who was 
this Intepreter? What were his duties? 
And was this a salary enjoyed by some 
member of the Foreign Office, in addi- 
tion to a salary for services of another 
description? He rather suspected it 
would be found that this official also 
received a salary of some other kind. 
Last year he stated he had reason to 
believe that out of Secret Service money 
some pensions were paid to widows of 
persons who had been engaged in the 
Foreign Office or in the Diplomatic or 
Consular Service. He did not see any 
such entries in the Votes, and therefore 
he hoped to hear from the noble Lord 
either that the statement was incorrect, 
orthat these payments had been dropped. 
He now came to the subject of his 
Motion, the salary of £500 to the Per- 
manent Under Secretary of State ‘for 
the management of the Secret Service 
Fund of the Foreign Department.” He 
thought he was justified in asking the 
Committee to disallow thischarge. The 
Permanent Under Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs received a remuneration of 
£2,000 a-year, and this sum of £500 a- 
year was not professedly given to the 
Under Secretary on account of services 
at the Foreign Office, but was expressly 
an allowance for the administration of 
duties in connection with the Secret 
Service Fund. He wished to remind the 
House of the answer given by the right 
hon. Gentleman at the head of the Go- 
vernment to the Question which was ad- 
dressed to him by the right hon. Baronet 
the Member for Tamworth (Sir Robert 
Peel), for on that occasion, the Prime 
Minister stated that the sum of £500 was 
paid to the Permanent Under Secretary, 
because of the labour which he had to 
undergo in connection with the distri- 
bution of the Secret Service money ; but 
the right hon. Gentleman was clearly 
under a misapprehension as to the na- 
ture of the duties which that distribution 
involved. He would quote, in reply to 
the statement of the right hon. Gentle- 
man, the evidence of Mr. Hammond 
himself and of the late Lord Clarendon, 
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both of whom were examined before 
the Diplomatic Service Committee. Mr. 
Hammond then informed the Committee 
that if any unusual amount of money 
was expended, information was asked 
for by the Foreign Office; but if only 
an ordinary sum, no such information 
was demanded. Mr. Hammond further 
went on to say that he, as Permanent 
Under Secretary, drew the cheques, and 
that he did not profess, under ordinary 
circumstances, to take an account of any 
payment unless it was unusual in amount. 
The evidence of Mr. Hammond was 
entirely. confirmed by Lord Clarendon. 
That noble Lord told the Committee 
that the Political Under Secretary was 
not consulted with respect to the expen- 
diture of the Secret Service Fund, or, 
indeed, anybody else; that he dealt 
with it on his own responsibility; that 
he did not communicate what he did 
with it to anyone; and that the best way 
of keeping the disposal of the money 
secret was not to talk about it. ‘Of 
course,” Lord Clarendon went on to say— 

“Mr. Hammond draws the cheques which I 
give him authority for; and I trust the public 
have sufficient confidence in my honour to think 
that I do not misappropriate any of the money.” 
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Now, he did not mean for a moment to 
contend that there had been any misap- 
propriation of the money in the usual 
sense of the word, although much of it 
might have been expended for pur- 
poses which he could not regard as ad- 
visable ; but what he must contend was, 
that the reason which had been given 
by the right hon. Gentleman as a justi- 
fication of giving the £500 a-year of 
which he was speaking toMr. Hammond, 
was entirely disposed of by the evidence 
to which he had just referred. The 
salary of £500 a-year was given by Mr. 
Canning in 1824 in lieu of commissions, 
and the change was made at a time when 
almost every Department swarmed with 
men who received those commissions out 
of the public purse. For a number of 
years prior to 1824, too, the amount of 
Secret Service money which had been 
expended was enormous; and then there 
was greater justification for the expen- 
diture than now, because there was 
greater necessity of procuring informa- 
tion under circumstances of great diffi- 
culty. In the early part of the century 
the Secret Service money amounted to 
nearly £200,000 a-year; but the times 
had greatly changed, and now the sum 
Mr. Rylands 
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was not only greatly diminished, but 
would, he hoped, be reduced still fur- 
ther. He Daoe however, to know in 
whose hands the large amount of the 
balance of the sum estimated for, which 
remained unexpended, amounting to 
£20,000 was placed, for it did not appear 
in the accounts over which the Secretary 
to the Treasury had control. In con- 
clusion, he begged to move that the 
Vote be reduced by £500, the addi- 
tional salary paid to the Permanent 
Under Secretary. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That the Item of £500, being an Allowance 
to the Permanent Under Secretary of State for 
the Management of the Secret Service Fund of 
the Foreign Department, be omitted from the 
proposed Vote.”—(Mr. Rylands.) 


Viscount ENFIELD said, that before 
replying to the objections made to the 
payment of £500 a-year to the Per- 
manent Under Secretary of the Foreign 
Office, he would explain the reason why 
it was impossible for him last year to 
give any more definite reply than he had 
given to the hon. Member for Warring- 
ton, and he would ground that reason 
on the evidence given by Mr. Hammond, 
when examined before the Diplomatic 
and Consular Services Committee two 
years ago. Upon the hon. Member for - 
Warrington asking Mr. Hammond whe- 
ther he did not think that the Parlia- 
mentary Under Secretary should have 
the use and control of the money voted 
by Parliament, the reply of Mr. Ham- 
mond was, that it was decided by the 
Secretary of State 45 years ago that the 
Permanent Under Secretary should be 
charged with the disbursement of the 
money for Secret Service, on the ground 
that it was better that all things con- 
nected with the Secret Service should 
remain in the hands of a person per- 
manently attached to the office, rather 
than in the hands of a functionary liable 
to be changed. He was, therefore, un- 
able now, as he had been last year, to 
give to the hon. Member for Warring- 
ton the information asked for, because 
under the rule he had just mentioned 
the Parliamentary Under Secretary, not 
being responsible for the expenditure, 
knew nothing about it, and could give 
no explanation on the subject. The 
Prime Minister and Lord Clarendon had 
declared their opinion that Mr. Ham- 
mond was fairly entitled, on account of 
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his services, to this sum of £500 a-year, 
and it was in accordance with a pledge 
given last year, that this additional 
salary was placed on the Estimates and 
not on the Secret Service Fund. The 
hon. Member for Warrington conceived 
that the services of the Permanent 
Under Secretary in connection with the 
Secret Service Fund were almost nuga- 
tory, with the exception of drawing 
cheques ; but when Mr. Hammond said 
that the expenditure was checked by 
him and required a certain supervision, 
that meant something mors than merely 
drawing cheques. It meant that Mr. 
Hammond had the troubk of going into 
the details of the expenditure, and 
offering an opinion to the Secretary of 
State. He would remiad the hon. Mem- 
ber for Warrington o! the manly way 
in which Lord Clarerdon spoke of the 
objections taken to the distribution of 
the Secret Service noney. That noble 
Lord observed that the interests of the 
national service were placed in his hands; 
that any failure ox his part might in- 
volve the country ia a great trouble ; he 
hardly knew why he should be trusted 
in large matters snd not in small; that 
all the mysterioas rumours about cor- 
ruption in respect to the application of 
the Secret Service Fund were unfounded, 
and he was glad to have the opportunity 
of saying that he had always applied 
the money in the way it ought to be 
applied. If the hon. Member objected 
to tie Secret Service Fund, he should 
opprse the Vote for that purpose; but 
should not refuse to give this very small 
sun of money to the Permanent Under 
Secetary. With regard to the Oriental 
intrpreser, whose name had for the 
monen: escaped his memory, the expen- 
ditare br the salary of this official out 
of the Secret Service Fund went back 
for 50 years; but, in accordance with 
the Reolution of the House of Com- 
mons a the 12th of August last, it was 
now pleed on the Estimates. Were 
he to iention the name of the gentle- 
man wo was Oriental interpreter, the 


hon. Ikkmber for Warrington would’ 


admit hat the salary was given for 
bond je services; and not only that, 
but h could assure- the hon. Gentle- 
man iat he held no other appoint- 
menta the Foreign Office, that he 
was «great learning and ability, and 
of grit service. ith regard to the 
pensiis to widows, he believed that all 
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the pensions were paid out of the Civil 
List ; but he could not say whether there 
was any particular expenditure under 
this head from the Secret Service Fund. 
He trusted that, after this explanation, 
and considering that Mr. Hammond had 
been a most hard-working, honest public 
servant in the service of the Foreign 
Office for 48 years, the Committee would 
not grudge to place this salary of £500 
on the Estimates. 

Mr. VERNON HARCOURT said, he 
did not regard the Motion of the hon. 
Member for Warrington as any attack 
on Mr. Hammond or any person con- 
nected with the distribution of the Secret 
Service Fund, which he thought it was 
necessary to maintain. He was one 
who believed that they could not con- 
duct the Foreign Service without a 
secret fund, and the £4,000 which was 
stated to have been paid for a copy of 
the Treaty of Tilsit was money well 
expended. But that was not the point 
now raised. The question was, who did 
the work? It appeared from the evi- 
dence given before the Committee, that 
the work was really done by the Secre- 
tary of State himself, and that all that 
the Permanent Under Secretary did was 
to draw the cheques, of course checking 
the amount in the same way as a clerk 
in a bank checked the amount he paid. 
As to any responsibility on the part of 
the Permanent Under Secretary in the 
payment or management of the Secret 
Service money, the evidence showed 
there was none. His object in rising 
was to object to the manner in which 
this sum was entered in the public ac- 
counts. He did not object to Mr. Ham- 
mond having £2,500 a-year, and he 
thought it would be a hardship to say 
to an old and tried public servant, at this 
time of day, that the amount he had 
received for so many years should be 
reduced. But the form of paying him 
that sum was fictitious, and introduced 
a vicious precedent. An hon. Friend 
near him had just told him that the sum, 
on the occurrence of a vacancy, was to 
be reduced to £300 a-year; but that did 
not do away with the falseness of the 
principle. They should enter in the 
Estimates that a sum of £2,500 was 
wanted for Mr. Hammond, as an old 
and deserving public servant, making 
it, however, to be understood that the 
exceptional £500 was personal to Mr. 
Hammond. 
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Mr. Atprrman LUSK believed Mr. 
Hammond, who had, he might say, 
momentous interests in his hands, de- 
served £2,500 a-year, and would be 
no party to an attempt to deprive him 
of it. Moreover, he was inclined to 
think that, while the Government em- 
ployed too many persons, the pay was in 
some instanees excessively small for the 
services rendered, and was not equal to 
that given by the Corporation of the 
City of London. If they wanted good 
men, they must give a good price for 
them. 

Mr. RYLANDS wished to say that 
there was no understanding entered into 
by him, that he would not oppose the 
voting of this £500 a-year if it were 
placed upon the Estimates. If the Go- 
vernment would place the sum upon the 
Estimates in some other form than the 
present, he would not say that he would 
vote for it, but at all events he would 
consider it. He was surprised at the 
way in which the hon. Member for Fins- 
bury backed up extravagance. 

Tur CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER said, that, in deference to the 
suggestion of the hon. Member for 
Warrington, this charge, which was 
formerly paid out of the Secret Service 
Vote, had been placed on the Estimates, 
and now hon. Members, who did not ob- 
ject to Mr. Hammond having the money, 
said—‘‘ Do not take it in the form of a 
Vote for managing the Secret Service 
money, which he does, and the secrets of 
which he is a depository, but putitin the 
way of an increase of salary, and raise 
the salary of the Under Secretary of 
State of the Foreign Office to £2,500 a- 
year.” It was not disputed that Mr. 
Hammond ought to have the £2,500; it 
was only the manner of paying him the 
money which was objected to. But the 
effect of giving him a salary of £2,500 
a-year as Under Secretary of State would 
be to make a distinction in favour of one 
Under Secretary of State, and to lead 
four others, who were in an equal posi- 
tion, to seek an equal advance, so that 
the result of carrying the Amendment 
would be to impose upon the country an 
extra burden of £2,000 a-year. 

Mr. VERNON HAROOURT pro- 
tested against such a representation. Mr. 
Hammond got the £2,500 a-year now, 
and yet it was not proposed to give that 
salary to the other four Under Secre- 
taries. What then, became of the argu- 


Mr. Vernon Harcourt 
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ment of the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer? The reason he could not support 
the Vote was, that it set up the bale pre- 
cedent of paying a man under a fictitious 
pretence. 

Mr. RYLANDS said, the difference 
which the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
would avoid already existed, because the 
Permanent Secretary of the Treasury, 
whose position was the same as that of 
an Under Secretary of State, had £2,000 
for five years, and then a maximum of 
£2,500 ; and yet the other Under Secre- 
taries had not applied for any increase 
of salary. 

Tae CHANDQELLOR or rut EXCHE- 
QUER said, that the Secretary of the 
Treasury was not an Under Secretary of 
State; he was ¢t the head of the Civil 
Service. 


Question put. 


The Committee divided : — Ayes 19; 
Noes 41: Majority 22. 


Mr. WHITWELL remarked that a 
change had been weently effected by 
transferring the superintendance of cer- 
tain commercial affaizs from the Board 
of Trade to the Foreign Office, and ex- 
pressed a hope that uzder the new ar- 
rangement the interest of the commercial 
community would be duly protected. 

Mr. M‘LAREN said, two items in 
this Vote required explanetion The 
superintendent of the Treaty depart- 
ment received £800 a-year, aad als, it 
would seem, an extra allowance of £200. 
Then the assistant in the Treaty deyart- 
ment got £500, and a clerk in the ‘sme 
department £360 a-year; so that dto- 
gether we paid £1,860. a-year for the 
superintendence of treaties. Novertie- 
less, we had not been very successfui of 
late in the manufacture of our ‘reafies 
as evidenced by the Treaty of Wishing- 
ton. It was sometimes said that ersous 
in bad health got better as soon is they 
dismissed their doctors, and perhps our 
treaties would be better drawnif this 
office of superintendent were ablished. 
Again, it appeared that the librarn and 
keeper of the papers received £80; the 
sub-librarian, £545; and seven lerks, 
£1,803. He hoped the noble Lorcyould 
explain why it was necessary to ay so 
large a sum to the librarian and ‘s as- 
sistants. 

Mr. BOWRING said, he hateen 
for very many years acquaintedwith 
Mr. Bergne, the superintendent ‘ the 
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Treaty department, who had been in the 
service for 40 or 50 years, if not longer, 
and having often worked with him in 
official matters, he could say from his 
own knowledge that he was one of the 
most valuable servants of the Crown in 
this country. 

Mr. MELLOR remarked that hitherto 
the librarian had acted as Foreign Office 
agent; but as the latter office had been 
abolished, he intended to move that the 
Vote be reduced by the sum of £545. 

Viscount ENFIELD observed that 
when Sir Louis Mallet retired from the 
Board of Trade certain commercial busi- 
ness was transferred from that Depart- 
ment to the Foreign Office, and that 
caused some changes to be made by the 
Secretary of State. Formerly one de- 
partment embraced consular and com- 
mercial affairs, but now they had been 
separated, and at the head of the com- 
mercial department had been placed Mr. 
Kennedy, who had been 25 years in the 
Foreign Office. He was a gentleman 
who had very much distinguished him- 
self, and within the last two years he 
had been engaged upon special service 
in the Levant in connection with the Con- 
sular Service. It would be presumptuous 
in him (Viscount Enfield) to give any 
assurance that the new commercial de- 
partment would require no further ad- 
dition to their present staff, because the 
arrangement had only been in existence 
two months; but there was every reason 
to hope that the commercial world would 
be satisfied with the way their affairs 
would be looked after by the Foreign 
Office. He could inform the hon. Member 
for Edinburgh (Mr. M‘Laren) that the 
superintendent of the Treaty department, 
Mr. Bergne, had been in the public ser- 
vice 55 years, and might, if he had so 
pleased, have retired from it on his full 
maximum salary some years ago, and 
therefore he was really doing the work 
of the country for nothing. Moreover, 
Mr. Bergne, who was 72 years old, had 
other duties to perform besides those 
connected with the Treaty department, 
and there were only two other gentlemen 
to assist him in the work. As regarded 
the librarian, his work was very heavy, 
but it was very efficiently done, and if 
hon. Members would do him the honour 
to call at the Foreign Office, he would 
have much pleasure in giving them the 
opportunity of judging for themselves. 


{Aprin 5, 1872} 
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abroad to see the system upon which our 
Foreign Office library records and re- 
gisters were kept, and returned very 
much struck with the conciseness of its 
catalogue, and the great precision with 
which every volume and every paper 
was tabulated. 


Original Question put, and agreed to. 
House resumed. 


Resolutions to be reported upon Mon- 
day next ; 

Committee to sit again upon Monday 
next. 


PUBLIC HEALTH BILL—{Buu 48.] 
(Mr. Stansfeld, Mr. Secretary Bruce, Mr. Hibbert.) 


SECOND READING, 


Order for Second Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.”’—(Mr. Stansfeld.) 


Mr. FIELDEN, who had placed an 
Amendment on the Paper to move, That 
the Bill be read a second time that day 
six months, said, that he was induced 
to give that Notice in order to prevent 
the Government taking up the Bill, 
which was one of a most important 
character, at an advanced hour of the 
night, when it would be impossible to 
discuss its provisions. He, therefore, 
trusted that the Government would not 
exert the power at their back by taking 
advantage of athin House, at a late hour 
of the night, for the mere purpose of 
advancing the progress of important 
Bills like the one under notice. Full 
time and opportunity ought to be given 
to the House for the discussion of all 
such questions. With regard to this 
particular measure, another reason why 
it ought to be discussed in a full House 
was because the country had not realized 
fully its provisions. The Bill had been 
recently discussed at meetings at Ashton- 
under-Lyne, Leeds, and other places, 
and much fault found with its provisions. 
Although it was not his intention to take 
the sense of the House on that stage of 
the Bill as to its rejection, he wished to 
call attention to several points of it to 
which he would offer every resistance in 
Committee. His first complaint was, 
the great power which it proposed to give 
to the Local Government Board to deal 
with matters of a local character. It 
appeared to him that unless the interest 
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of the local authorities was enlisted in 
the affairs of their own locality, they 
would never be found willing properly 
to discharge the duties imposed upon 
them. It might be said that local au- 
thorities were not always efficient; but 
if there was one means more likely than 
another to reduce their efficiency, it was 
the continual interference of a strict cen- 
tral authority. Such control would in- 
evitably create dissatisfaction, and drive 
the most influential and most competent 
men from local boards. He also con- 
tended— considering the social habits 
and varied interests of the people in 
different parts of the country—that it 
would be impossible to carry out one 
unform system for all localities. "What 
would work well in Devonshire might 
altogether fail in Lancashire. Again, 
what would be applicable to Sussex 
would, in all probability, fail to work 
well in Yorkshire. The endeavour of 
the central authority should be to lay 
down sound general principles and leave 
details to the local authority, although 
the local authority might not do the 
work as well as could be desired. If 
the local authority failed to act in ac- 
cordance with the general principles laid 
down, and refused to do its duty, let it 
be summoned before the judicial autho- 
rity and made to carry out the law; let 
the local authority be encouraged to 
cultivate an independent spirit, and to 
bear itself as if it were an authority, and 
not the mere instrument of a central 
department. He cordially concurred in 
the object of the measure. The public 
health of the masses of the people was of 
the most vital importance to the nation ; 
and if they could secure that health by 
any means recognizing local authority, 
and without destroying local effort, no 
price would be too dear to pay for such 
a result, because sickness among the 
labouring classes not only threw a burden 
on others, but reduced the fund of 
wealth-producing power in the country. 
He was, therefore, as earnest as his 
right hon. Friend to promote or preserve 
the public health of this country, and it 
was in no spirit of opposition to the aim 
the Government had in view that he 
made those criticisms on the measure. 
He must repeat that he objected to the 
centralizing clauses, which seemed to 
him to override the authority of the dis- 
trict boards ; for the 24th clause forbade 
the adoption of the Act without the 
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authority of the Local Government Board, 
and the 31st clause gave the Board power 
to repeal, alter, or amend any local Acts, 
Surely that was too large a power to 
give to any department. 

Mr. STANSFELD pointed out that 
that would be done by Provisional Order, 
which would require the confirmation of 
Parliament before it could operate. 

Mr. FIELDEN said, that was very 
true; but everyone knew that Provi- 
sional Order Confirmation Bills were 
generally passed at 2 in the morning, 
and that when they were questiozied, 
opposition was not received with very 
good grace bythe Treasury bench. An 
instance of that had occurred in the case 
of the Provisional Orders relating to 
tramways last year. Some amendment 
was needed, too, in the definition of 
‘pollution of streams and rivers,” for 
the clause as it stood at present would 
need a whole army of Inspectors to carry 
it out; while, as far as Lancashire and 
Yorkshire were concerned, he believed 
that such a clause, if enacted, would have 
the effect of shutting up and stopping 
all the manufactories, and he was satis- 
fied that that clause must be swept out 
of the Bill altogether. It must not be 
forgotten that manufactories were the 
great source of the country’s wealth, and 
that when the question of pollution was 
considered, the evils of pollution should 
be weighed against the value of our 
manufactories. But the Local Govern- 
ment Board did not appear to be satisfied 
with the definition of pollution contained 
in the Bill, stringent as it was. It asked 
for powers to increase the stringency of 
the definition as to what constituted pol- 
lution, and proposed to do this on the 
advice of an Inspector, who, perhaps, 
had gained his experience in another 
part of the country. That was an arbi- 
trary power which should not be given; 
nor should the Board have power to 
delegate its authority, as proposed by 
another clause, to individuals in the 
locality, who would probably be busy- 
bodies more often than not. The Bill 
also dealt with the water supply, and 
drainage, and the sewage pollution of 
rivers; matters which were very little 
understood, and upon which the country 
was not yet prepared for legislation. 
The clauses of the Bill which dealt with 
the question of the sewage pollution of 
rivers ran counter to the whole spirit of 
the local authorities of the country, who 
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were not satisfied that any measure had 
yet been proposed which contained within 
itself a solution of the difficulty. As to 
the clauses relating to ashes being thrown 
into the rivers, there was no doubt that 
ashes did, by their deodorizing power, 
purify the water into which they were 
cast; but he questioned whether their 
influence for good in that direction was 
not more than counterbalanced by the 
evil they accomplished in filling up the 
beds of rivers. The uniform character 
of the Bill was, in his opinion, another 
point likely to prove fatal to its useful- 
ness. In some valley districts of the 
West Riding of Yorkshire it would be 
found absolutely impossible to carry such 
a measure into practice. They were told 
that they must throw their sewage mat- 
ter on the land, and must permit it to 
filter through the soil before allowing 
the liquid to flow into the river. But 
the valleys to which he had referred were 
almost gorges; the mills being in some 
cases built right in by the side of the 
rocks, and there were no means of carry- 
ing out any such system of sewage as 
that in vogue at Croydon and other 
places. He had, without being moved 
by any feeling of general hostility to the 
Bill, endeavoured to lay before the 
House the views which he had arrived 
at by practical experience, and by a con- 
sideration of the question extending over 
many years. While he should be glad 
to render all the assistance in his power 
in the consideration of the important 
clauses for the supply of water and of 
gas, and for the cleansing of cottages, 
with a view to the passage of a measure 
which in these respects was calculated 
to promote the welfare of the commu- 
nity, he thought that if the right hon. 
Gentleman did not remove from his Bill 
the clauses relating to the pollution of 
rivers, there was a great risk of the 
measure being stopped in its progress 
through Parliament; and if it escaped 
the danger which thus threatened it, 
and became law, it would prove a dead 
letter in its application to many districts 
of the country. 

Dr. LYON PLAYFAIR: The new 
Conservative motto which the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Bucking- 
hamshire (Mr. Disraeli) has given to 
his party—Sanitas sanitatum, omnia sani- 
tas—does not appear to be a very stimu- 
lating cry, if we are to judge by the 
state of the Opposition benches. I agree, 
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however, with the right hon. Gentleman 
that the health of the population ought 
to be one of the most serious questions 
which can engage the attention of the 
Legislature. If any hon. Member, by 
way of preparation for this debate, has 
seriously attacked the 15 main Acts and 
10 subsidiary Acts which form our sani- 
tary legislation since 1848, he will ap- 
preciate the labours of the two right 
hon. Gentlemen (Mr. Stansfeld and Sir 
Charles Adderley), whose Bills are be- 
fore us this evening. The Government 
Bill deals mainly with administrative 
construction of authorities; while that 
of the President of the Royal Sanitary 
Commission chiefly relates to the con- 
solidation of sanitary law. Undoubtedly 
sanitary legislation cannot be satisfactory 
until the disjointed members of its past 
enactments are brought together by a 
consolidating law. But as last year we 
established a central sanitary adminis- 
tration, it will be some advance if this 
year we organize a provincial adminis- 
tration of health. The country may not 
be conquered by such a proceeding ; but 
if after having built the citadel, we sur- 
round it with outworks, we certainly 
add to the strength of our position. My 
right hon. Friend the Member for North 
Staffordshire (Sir Charles Adderley) has 
force in his objection, when he says that 
the Government Bill only adds another 
law to laws already too numerous. But 
the proposed law is devoted to the form- 
ation of local administrative structures, 
which either do not exist at all or have 
fallen into a ruinous condition. So if 
we pass with Amendments the 90 clauses 
of the Bill of the President of the Local 
Government Board this Session, we shall 
do a good work, and can come with 
increased zest next year to the 437 
clauses of the Bill of my right hon. 
Friend the Member for North Stafford- 
shire. Last Session we united into one 
Board the central administration for 
Poor Law and Health Law. There was 
ample justification for our doing so; be- 
cause Franklin’s celebrated aphorism— 
‘‘ Public health is public wealth” has a 
deep meaning. Health and poverty, in 
their public relations, are connected by 
an inverse ratio, for as the one aug- 
ments, the other diminishes. This Bill, 
like the Act of last year, maintains the 
association, though not always consist- 
ently. Thus, though the Guardians of 
the Poor in the country districts become 
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the sanitary authorities, the ordinary 
civic authorities in towns assume the 
health functions. Outside this House the 
President of the Local Government 
Board has been much censured for this 
difference ; but, though it lacks unifor- 
mity, it is practically necessary and 
convenient. Large towns are the cha- 
racteristic features of this country, and 
form the urgent motive for speedy sani- 
tary legislation. At the beginning of 
the century only about 50 towns exceeded 
a population of 10,000; now 192 do so. 
Then there was no townin England and 
Wales, except London, which had up- 
wards of 100,000 inhabitants ; now there 
are 17 of these teeming cities. You can- 
not treat such large towns as these, ex- 
cept through their own civic authorities, 
for they have outgrown management by 
parishes. Those towns increase by 18 
per cent in population every 10 years, 
and require vigorous sanitary adminis- 
tration to keep them in order. Take 
the case of London as an illustration. 
We have spent enormous sums in metro- 
politan sewerage, and yet a ring of 
houses has grown round and external to 
it, with a population of 630,000, and 
which has increased 50 per cent in 10 
years ; and the whole of this outside ring 
has no sanitary purification for its ex- 
tended area. You cannot deal with such 
concentrated accretions of population by 
a mere parochialsystem adequate enough 
for rural districts. No doubt the crea- 
tion of separate urban authorities lands 
us in some singular anomalies. The 
‘local Board districts”? are to be made 
urban, and yet nearly 200 of them have 
populations under 3,000. But then, if 
they do not perform urban duties with 
efficiency, they may be dissolved and 
merged by the 76th clause of the Bill. 
The rural Boards which are created by 
this Bill have less power than the urban 
Boards. But they have to combat evils 
of lessmagnitude. Rural districts have, 
on the average, a death-rate of 15 in 
1,000; while towns have one of 24 in 
1,000. Though rural districts increase 
in population absolutely more slowly 
than towns, still they do so at a greater 
ratio. For while the towns between 
1851 and 1861 increased 19 per cent in 
population, between 1861 and 1871 they 
. augmented only 18 per cent; in other 
words, the ratio of increase had rather 
diminished. But in the first period 
country districts had increased 4 per 
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cent in population, while in the second 
period it had augmented by 7 per cent. 
That rapid rate of increase shows that 
some transforming causes must be in 
operation, and these clearly are, that 
hamlets become villages, and villages 
are transformed into towns. I now turn 
to the Bill of my right hon. Friend at 
the head of the Local Government Board, 
to see whether he has grasped this fact, 
and I find that his 25th clause amply 
provides for rural Boards being changed 
into urban Boards. So, after testing in 
various ways whether the Bill has been 
well considered, I come to the conclusion 
that it has, and deserves from us a 
general support. My right hon. Friend 
may be surprised to hear this from me, 
for it has been my duty to introduce to him 
various influential deputations from im- 
portant associations, which have not ex- 
pressed unmixed satisfaction with his 
labours; and I reserve to myself the 
right of moving or supporting certain 
Amendments in Committee. The influ- 
ential sanitary associations to which I 
have alluded have especially urged on 
my right hon. Friend the desirability of 
having an intermediate county authority 
between the central administration and 
the local Boards. I admit at once that 
a county is not a natural area either for 
sanitary or Poor Law administration. 
As a fact, out of 650 Unions 200 overlap 
county boundaries. Nor are drainage 
areas coincident with them. Neverthe- 
less, counties are popular divisions, and 
were recognized as such in the Bill for- 
merly introduced by the First Lord of 
the Admiralty (Mr. Goschen), when he 
was at the head of the Poor Law De- 
partment. The main advantage of such 
a large area as a county for local admi- 
nistration is, that by it we could secure 
a much higher class of medical officers 
of health and of engineers than we can 
attain by smallareas. The appointment 
of medical officers of health is one of 
the most important parts of the measure. 
It provides that they are to be appointed 
both by urban and rural Boards, and it 
suggests that the supply may most 
readily be had from the class of Poor 
Law medical officers. They are to be 
appointed and wholly paid by urban 
Boards, who may dismiss them at plea- 
sure; but rural Boards, being aided 
in payment by the Government, can only 
dismiss them with its consent. These 
medical officers have most important 
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duties to perform—duties which require 
much special knowledge, much firmness, 
and thorough independence. They have 
to inspect the sanitary conditions of fac- 
tories and schools, of streets and tho- 
roughfares, and of the dwellings or 
lodging-houses of the labouring classes. 
They have to keep a watchful eye on 
the working of the main and house 
sewerage. They are to look after all 
nuisances likely to affect public health. 
They must attack the wealthy manufac- 
turer when he pollutes the river with 
the refuse of his works; and they must 
equally remonstrate with their own mas- 
ters—the civic authorities—when they 
pour the sewage of the town into the 
stream, regardless of those who live 
lower down in its course. They have to 
search out nuisances in dwellings—from 
the defective drain in the palace, which 
breeds fever, to the accumulations in the 
dust-bins of the cottage, which poisons 
the air around it. They have to watch 
the markets, from the shambles of the 
wealthy butcher to the stall or barrow of 
the poor costermonger. In fact, they 
have everywhere to track out disease, 
associate it with its causes, and watch 
not only the death-rates, but the varia- 
tions of sickness among the population. 
The medical officer is, in fact, a public 
inquisitor, requiring much knowledge 
and tact in the execution of his duties. 
Who are the sinners to be delivered over 
to this public inquisitor? The vestry- 
man butcher who sells diseased meat at 
his shambles; the vestryman cottage- 
owner who has ill-constructed cottages 
for the poor; the town councillor who 
has his mills on the streams; these are 
the men who sin against health, and 
they are the people who appoint, pay, 
and dismiss the inquisitor of their sins. 
And to what class of medical men does 
the Bill look to for so much knowledge 
and independence? To the Poor Law 
medical officers. That is a meritorious, 
hard-worked, and poorly-paid class of 
medical men ; but they are already borne 
down by the extent of their curative 
duties. Ifyou add extensive preventive 
duties to these, and even pay them well 
for the new work—though the Bill is by 
no means explicit as to payment—what 
chance is there that both the curative 
and the preventive functions will be effi- 
ciently executed? It would have been 
possible, by uniting local districts into a 
county area, to have secured the services 
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of a medical man who relinquished the 
cure of disease in order to have no con- 
flict between the interests of his patients 
and those of the public; for a medical 
man must be well paid to secure inde- 
pendence of action when he devotes his 
whole time to the health of communities 
instead of to the health of individuals. 
But the Bill does not offer us such inde- 
pendent officers of health. Still I hope 
that the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board will admit that our reasons 
for wishing them are strong, and that in 
Committee he will introduce Amend- 
ments, in order to assure us that the 
officers appointed will possess, or will 
soon acquire, knowledge of the health of 
communities, because that is a very 
different thing from the health of indi- 
viduals. For though it is true that the 
health of a community depends upon all 
the moments of health of the individuals 
constituting it, still no single individual 
has within his own power the regulation 
of his own health, irrespective of the 
co-operation of the public; and the 
knowledge requisite to elicit the action 
of individuals upon communities, and 
the reflex action of communities on in- 
dividuals, forms the subject of hygeine, 
which requires long and patient study, 
as it is altogether outside, and is rarely 
embraced in the training of a medical 
man for the curative art. If I have 
made myself intelligible, it follows that 
three conditions are required for the effi- 
cient performance of the duty of a 
medical officer of health. First, know- 
ledge of public health; second, experi- 
ence in the application of that know- 
ledge; and, third, independence of all 
local vested interests. Now, I regret to 
say that not one of these conditions is to 
be found in the scheme of this Bill. I 
hope, at least, that the Amendments of 
the Bill will offer a better position and 
pay to such Poor Law medical officers as 
study and pass examinations in the sub- 
ject of hygeine. Unless that is done, it 
does not require a prophet to foretell the 
failure of this important section of the 
Bill. The fact that there is no security 
for knowledge and experience of public 
health in the local officers to be ap- 
pointed renders it doubly necessary that 
we should scan the relations which are 
to subsist between the local and central 
administrative powers. When we passed 
the Local Government Act last Session, 
at early hours in the morning, there 
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were not wanting warnings, among our 
unreported debates, that these relations 
must be closely watched. As the principle 
of this Bill is to discard the intermediate 
county authority, and to bring the local 
Boards in immediate and direct rela- 
tions with the central Board, we ought 
to know how that is to be effected. The 
Bill gives us no explanation, possibly 
for the reason that the Act of last year 
gave powers for the appointment of In- 
spectors and other officers’ required by 
the central Board. These, in fact, be- 
come an absolute necessity, because as 
local medical officers need not under this 
Bill possess knowledge of public health, 
and certainly cannot have independence 
of action, they must be used chiefly as 
collectors of information, which must be 
digested and made useful to the public 
through central agencies. This centrali- 
zation of local duties is a misfortune. It 
crops upin various parts of the Bill. Thus, 
in the 64th clause, the Local Government 
Board offers, and sometimes enjoins it- 
self, to be analytical chemist for the 
whole of England. They invite ‘“ pur- 
chasers of any article of food or drink” 
in the provinces to send their articles for 
examination to London. They insist 
that potable waters and the waters of 
polluted streams shall be analysed as 
the central Board directs. This is a 
serious matter, for it not only affects the 
responsibilities of local Boards, but also 
the interests of science. There are few 
towns in the kingdom in which well- 
qualified analysts do not exist. Take, 
for example, Manchester and Newcastle. 
Surely an analysis executed in the la- 
boratory of Owen’s College in Manches- 
ter, or in that of the Newcastle School 
of Science, will be as good as one made 
in a London laboratory. Why should 
Manchester men and Newcastle men be 
invited to distrust their local science, 
when it is sufficient? Take what secu- 
rities you choose for analytical efficiency 
in localities, but encourage rather than 
discourage local laboratories for local 
purposes. Over-centralization is always 
injurious, for it weakens local adminis- 
tration ; and centralization of science is 
pernicious, because it prevents the dif- 
fusion and stunts the development of 
science in the provinces. When we see 
_ such a marked confusion in this mixture 
of central and local administration, you 
will not be surprised that we desire to 
know in what way the central and local 
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functions are to be correlated in regard 
to medical officers of health. The rule 
is plain enough that national objects 
should be treated nationally, and that 
local objects should be treated locally. 
The diffusion throughout the provinces 
of all science bearing on the health of 
the people should be the object of the 
central Board, not its concentration into 
a metropolitan focus. I have been 
obliged to give some criticisms in detail 
on this important Bill, but I now gladly 
turn from them to other parts of the 
measure with which I am in hearty 
accord. I am glad to find that it deals 
with the pollution of rivers, for that 
subject is ripe for legislation in conse- 
quence of the labours of the Rivers 
Pollution Commission. One of the fun- 
damental commandments of the ancient 
Egyptians was—‘‘ Thou shalt not pol- 
lute rivers;”? and now I trust we are 
about to make this a new commandment 
for the modern English, for the want of 
it has produced intolerable evils. Even 
in the case of the large river which 
washes the metropolis, and which sup- 
plies us with quasi-potable, and often 
with unpotable water, 660,000 human 
beings pour into it their daily excrete 
and household garbage, before the Lon- 
doners draw it off for water supply. 
And yet the dirty, foul water of the 
Thames is purity itself to that of rivers 
which flow through manufacturing 
towns. The fact is, that individuals and 
communities have exercised unmitigated 
selfishness in regard to all our river 
courses; for they use them entirely 
with reference to their own interests, as 
if those below them in the stream had 
nothing to do with the flow of water 
which the bounty of nature has supplied 
for the use of all. And they profess to 
believe that the complaints of those 
lower than themselves in the stream are 
utterly unreasonable. They are the 
wolves who foul and muddy the stream, 
and who growl at the innocent lambs 
below, if they raise their meek eyes in 
complaint of their misdoings. I trust 
that my right hon. Friend will be firm 
with this part of the Bill, though its 
chemical language and scientific terms 
may appear pedantic to Members who 
may not have studied the Report of the 
Royal Commission on the Pollution of 
Rivers. The merit in this, as in all 
other parts of the Bill, is that it involves 
positive instead of a laissez faire legis- 
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lation. Formerly, our sanitary legisla- 
tion was issive. A local authority 
might adopt this or that Act if it were 

illing ; and often it was most unwil- 
ling. Now, this Bill recognizes the 
right of every inhabitant of the kingdom 
to have pure air, pure water, and pure 
soil. I have said that the ancient 
Egyptians inculcated as a religious duty 
the protection of rivers from pollution ; 
and Moses, who was learned in all the 
wisdom of the Egyptians, extended his 
sanitary laws to the air and to the soil 
as well as to water. Hippocrates also 
made these three subjects the foundation 
of one of his chief works. And yet 
here we are, with the world some thou- 
sand years older, about to enact, for the 
first time, compulsorily, instead of per- 
missively, these ancient laws for the 
protection of our teeming populations. 
It would be a most unwise and respon- 
sible action for any of us, because we 
differ in some points of detail, to refuse 
our support to a measure which is based 
on the Report of a Royal Commission, 
and has received careful and honest 
consideration from the Government. The 
main requirements of sanitary law are 
comprehended in two words—cleanliness 
and ventilation. If this Bill obtain these, 
it accomplishes itsend. The attainment 
is not an impossibility. If we could 
only secure to the homes of the working 
classes the same conditions of cleanliness 
and ventilation that we now give to the 
felon in the cell of his prison, at least 
eight years of working life and enjoy- 
ment would be added to the lives of our 
industrial population. The great evil 
with which they have to contend is not 
the increased risk of dying, but the cer- 
tainty of living under the influence of 
depressing agencies, which often make 
labour pain and life a burden. Yet 
these agencies are all removable; and 
as this Bill will certainly remove many 
" them, I hope soon to see it become 
aw. 

Sir HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, that on that occasion, he regretted 
not only the deficient attendance on his 
own side of the House, but the general 
deficiency of attendance on one of the 
most important subjects which could 
come before Parliament. He had long 


been convinced that some legislation of 
the kind was an absolute necessity in 
the rural districts, and he was glad that 
the Government were determined to deal 
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with the question in a bona fide manner ; 
and, further, he had himself attempted 
to procure the passing of a measure 
which would give some vitality to local 
bodies, and enable them to carry out 
Acts which, in consequence of their being 
only permissive in their nature, they 
had hitherto never enforced. The Bill 
of his right hon. Friend the President 
of the Local Government Board pro- 
posed to make the Poor Law Guardians 
the sanitary authority; but he feared 
that they were already overburdened 
with the relief of the poor and the as- 
sessment of property, and that their 
energies would be overtaxed if they had 
to deal with drainage, water, hospital 
arrangements, and the purification of 
villages. Boards of Guardians would 
be looked on with greater jealousy than 
a more strictly local body, and the Bill 
would be improved if committees to take 
the initiatory steps in the various parishes 
were engrafted on it. Persons elected 
by the ratepayers might act on the 
committees in undertaking the initiatory 
work of inspection and registration, leay- 
ing further steps to the legal or medical 
officers of the Board of Guardians. Local 
knowledge would thus be secured, and 
local jealousy avoided. He should, there- 
fore, at the proper time, propose Amend- 
ments in this sense. As to sewer, and 
other appeals, the Bill proposed that 
they should be treated like assessment 
appeals. He could not see how that 
would work, for sewer rates were made 
on a different system to poor rates and 
did not come before the assessment com- 
mittees. He hoped the Bill would make 
compulsory the appointment of a public 
analyst in each district, for such an offi- 
cer would not only be useful with regard 
to existing, but to prospective, legisla- 
tion. He wished the right hon. Gentleman 
would inform him how under this Bill 
village hospitals would be treated? His 
own opinion was, that they would be very 
much interfered with by clauses of the 
Bill. 

Mr. WHITWELL said, he was of 
opinion that this measure would be 
warmly welcomed in the rural districts, 
especially in the North of England; and 
he hoped that while care was taken to 
purify the waters of the rivers, some 
attention would also be given to our 
lakes, which were much more polluted 
than they ought to be; otherwise they 
might find that manufacturers, driven 
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from the banks of the streams, might 
fix themselves on the borders of the 
lakes and pour their refuse into them. 
At the same time, he did not wish to 
see the manufacturers too hardly pushed, 
and would point out that it was not in 
all cases in which acids were mixed with 
water that it rendered them noxious, as 
evinced by the fact that, in some recent 
experiments, a medical gentleman drank 
without hesitation water which contained 
a much larger infusion of muriatic acid 
than was sent into streams by factories, 
and which was proscribed by the 33rd 
clause, and yet he declared it not only 
perfectly healthy, but pleasant. He 
would also point out the fact that it was 
impossible to raise iron and other metals 
from mines without pumping out the 
water and tinging the various streams in 
the neighbourhood of mines—red hema- 
tite ore, for instance, which in rainy 
weather tinged all the streams. They 
must be careful that they did not at- 
tempt to accomplish too much, for if they 
did most assuredly the measure would 
fail. He was also of opinion that the 
clause conferring powers to close houses 
as unfit for human habitation might be 
usefully extended to Ireland. 

Mr. DIMSDALE, being exceedingly 
anxious that the Bill should pass into 
law that Session, said, he gave a gene- 
ral approval to the measure, and depre- 
cated many Amendments being made in 
Committee. With that view, he there- 
fore hoped that hon. Members who had 
objections to the clauses would state 
them at once, in order that the Minister 
might modify them where it was pos- 
sible, previously to going into Commit- 
tee. His own observations would be 
confined to three points—the improve- 
ment of labourers’ dwellings, the pollu- 
tion of rivers, and the constitution of the 
best conceivable moral authority. With 
regard to the first point, the 49th clause 
would, he thought, meet most of the 
difficulties connected with the improve- 
ment of labourers’ cottages, seeing that 
it enabled two magistrates to close any 
house found to be unfit for human habi- 
tation. The Artizans and Labourers’ 
Dwellings Act had done much good, in 
spite of the clause confining its opera- 
tion to towns with a population of more 
than 10,000 persons, and some of its 
provisions might simply be transferred 
to this measure — especially the clause 
which enabled any four or more house- 
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holders, by laying an information in 
writing, to secure the inspection of any 
premises which they considered to be 
unfit for human habitation. Although 
he did not approve of all that had lately 
been said with regard to the agricultural 
labourers, or the character of the move- 
ment that was taking place among them, 
yet he was far from saying that as a 
class they had not some cause to com- 
plain ; and if the dwellings of many of 
them could be raised from their present 
wretched state that would be a most 
beneficial improvement, and one for 
which they would have good reason to 
be thankful to the right hon. Gentle- 
man. As regarded the pollution of 
rivers, about three weeks ago he had 
an opportunity of introducing to the 
notice of the House a special grievance 
of the villages and towns on the banks 
of the Lea, and he had the satisfaction 
of having been supported by every hon. 
Gentleman connected with the district. 
There were two suggestions made by 
them on that occasion, which were frankly 
and fairly met by the right hon. Gentle- 
man, for which, on behalf of his con- 
stituents, he begged to tender his re- 
spectful thanks. In the first place, they 
asked for an appeal to the central au- 
thority, and that was given by the 31st 
clause of the Bill. The second sugges- 
tion was that there should be a fixed 
standard of purity. The first was an 
important point; but the second was still 
more important, for the difficulty was 
that they did not know to what expense 
they might be put in their part of the 
country. Bearing upon it, the 89th clause 
of the Bill said that all powers given 
under it should be deemed to be in ad- 
dition to, and not in derogation of, powers 
exercised under other Acts, thus making 
one great objection to the Bill, that it 
proposed new legislation before consoli- 
dating existing Acts; and until that was 
done people would not know to what 
legislation they were subjected. In this 
case, those who dwelt in the valley of 
the Lea would not know whether they 
would be under this new measure or 
under the old Lea Conservancy Act. 
Under the old Act there was no standard 
of purity, and they did not know to what 
to conform; he had, therefore, given 
Notice that at a future stage he should 
move the introduction of words which 
would bring them under the operation 
of this measure. It was curious enough 
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that two different standards of purity 
had been laid down by two different 
Commissions ; the one was to be found 
in the Report on the Purification of 
Rivers, the other in that on the Water 
Supply; and the latter he, and those 
whom he represented, preferred. That 
standard was approved by Dr. Letheby, 
and other high authorities. He had re- 
ceived that morning a letter from Dr. 
Letheby, stating that the Public Health 
Bill of the Government was unworkable 
as regarded the standard of purity. At 
Stortford, situated on the borders of 
Hertfordshire and Essex, he was informed 
that, though the inhabitants had laid 
out £20,000 in dealing with their sewage 
by means of irrigation, it would be im- 
possible to render the effluent return 
sufficiently pure to comply with the 
standard of purity contained in Clause 33 
of the Bill. He proposed to raise the 
question in a definite shape when they 
should get into Committee, by proposing 
to substitute the standard laid down by 
the Water Supply Commission, which 
had been guaranteed as sufficient and 
efficient by the eminent chemists Dr. 
Letheby and Dr. Odling. Dr. Frankland 
had also said that if we wished to make 
the waters of all the rivers and streams 
throughout the country potable, he did 
not think this standard would be suffi- 
cient ; but that it would, if our object 
was to make them safe as regarded the 
health of the people. He agreed with 
the hon. Baronet (Sir Henry Selwin- 
Ibbetson) that Boardsof Guardians would 
not be proper persons to act as sanitary 
bodies, because they would be likely to 
look at matters from a purely economical 
point of view, and with little considera- 
tion for the health of the people. If 
a health committee, consisting of two 
or three persons, were elected by the 
ratepayers, it would be very much better. 
It would be also very desirable to have 
an intermediate authority in the shape 
of a county Board between the local 
Board and the central authority; and it 
was very important to establish union 
districts for drainage purposes and to 
prevent the pollution of rivers. Con- 
servancy Boards, he thought, from the 
narrowness of their eonstituent parts 
generally worked badly, and it was de- 
sirable to give a fair representation to all 
the communities which were interested 
in the water-shed of particular rivers. 
The points he had mentioned were of 
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eat importance, and if the right hon. 

entleman would turn his attention to 
them, he hoped that a most useful re- 
form might be carried out, and a boon 
granted to the working classes, which 
would convince them that Parliament 
was not neglecting their interests. 

Dr. LUSH agreed with those who 
desired that the Bill should become law 
during the present Session. His chief 
objections to the measure might be 
stated in Committee; but he could not 
help feeling that it threw a heavy re- 
sponsibility on the members of his own 
profession, while it did not secure to 
them a position of adequate honour or 
emolument. As to Boards of Guardians, 
looking at their education and other 
requisites, he did not think they ought 
to be intrusted with the authority given 
to them by the Bill. He had been a 
medical officer of a Board of Guardians, 
and as such had represented the deficient 
sanitary condition of the district under 
his charge ; but on no occasion whatever 
was any representation of his ever pro- 
perly attended to. He did not believe 
that since that time Guardians had im- 
proved in their moral sense or their at- 
tention to the sanitary wants of their 
several districts; and, as a rule, they 
were rather elected for their power of 
refusing relief to the poor than for their 
fitness in carrying out sanitary improve- 
ments. He hoped, therefore, that the 
right hon. Gentleman would consider 
whether these persons were the best re- 
presentatives of the public he could find 
for the purpose of carrying out this Bill; 
and he spoke the voice of members of 
his own profession generally, when he 
said that medical men were entirely 
dissatisfied with that portion of the mea- 
sure. Then, again, the nomination of 
the sanitary inspectors devolved upon 
the Guardians, who were also the au- 
thorities for paying these inspectors; 
and there was reason to believe that, 
instead of selecting persons outside the 
sphere of their own influence, they 
would nominate the medical officers of 
their several districts, and there was 
nothing in the Bill which required the 
Guardians to pay those officers for the 
new duties thus devolving on them. 
Moreover, they would be mere servants 
of the Boards, and would have no power 
to carry out the sanitary works they 
thought necessary. Again, he did not 
like the distinction between urban and 
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rural authorities. The two sets of au- 
thorities must frequently come into col- 
lision, especially in the outskirts of 
boroughs, and the Bill contained no pro- 
vision by which their respective powers 
might be blended in such cases. Ina 
city or borough under proper municipal 
control, the sanitary arrangements might 
be excellent; yet around it there might 
be a district built over, or partly built 
over, with hardly any sanitary provi- 
sion. As to the proposed system of in- 
spection by the central authority, he 
wished to know whether it would in- 
clude experts specially nominated, or 
was to be carried on by Poor Law In- 
spectors with their medical associates. 
In the latter case the beneficial result 
attained would be very small. It was 
highly desirable that a proper spirit 
should be infused into the local au- 
thorities from above, and this could only 
be done by a system of thorough inspec- 
tion. 

Mr. CORRANCE said, he was no op- 
ponent to the Bill; but, on the contrary, 
wished to give effectual assistance, as 
far as he could do so, not only in the 
passing of the Bill, but in working it 
afterwards; and he could not help re- 
gretting that a measure dealing with so 
serious a social question should meet 
with so inadequate a reception in that 
House. Urban and rural districts being 
already treated differently, he thought it 
would have been unwise had the Bill 
attempted to deal with them under one 
head. He remarked in the Bill the 
omission of any provision as to allowances 
from the Government. In almost allin- 
stances it was stated what amount the 
Government was prepared to advance, 
and he hoped to hear some explanation 
on that point. Then there would also be 
a difficulty on the question of the autho- 
rity ; for as to the sanitary authority in 
towns, there was no alternative but to 
make the best of a bad case; but the 
rural districts, however, presented almost 
a tabula rasa, and there was no reason 
for selecting an existing body, if a better 
could be devised. He had just at- 
tended a large conference of Poor Law 
Guardians of Norfolk, Suffolk, and 
Essex, and he could assure the House 
that they strongly objected to functions 
being thrown on them for which they 
were not elected, and which, if faithfully 
performed, would bring them into col- 
lision with their neighbours, The re- 
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quirements necessary to be considered in 
constituting the authority were a suffi- 
cient area, that suitable duties should be 
imposed upon it, that there should be a 
uniform practice throughout the whole 
district, and that it should be an inde- 
pendent local authority that could be 
trusted. With regard to the first, the 
Poor Law Unions were an area of in- 
sufficient size, and the Guardians were 
not suitable persons to be charged with 
these duties. Next he might state that 
the Bill gave enormous powers to the 
central government; it broke down the 
independence of local authorities, and 
sapped the foundation of local govern- 
ment. Failure in the working of the 
Act was clearly contemplated, and in 
case of default the central government 
would be able to seize all the power, to 
make bye-laws, to take charge of the 
local moneys, to make rates, and to 
mortgage them in reference to executing 
new works; and all that would be done 
upon the authority of their own inspec- 
tor. And as he understood the Bill, 
the orders of the central authority could 
be enforced by a rule of the Court 
of Queen’s Bench, on a summary appli- 
cation, without giving the local autho- 
rities any room for showing cause against 
it. [Mr. Sransrexp: It is not the case. | 
He was glad to find that was not so. 
Still, he regarded that as an attempt on 
the part of the Government to seize 
powers which did not belong to them, 
and to place the powers of the local 
boards in the hands of an irresponsible 
authority, such as they had an instance 
of in the French Préfect, M. Janvier de 
la Motte. He was surprised that the 
Commission which sat for four years did 
not adopt the local authority which was 
before provided under the Cattle Diseases 
Act. That authority, which was com- 
posed of justices of the peace, must be 
at least as competent for the purposes of 
this Bill as it was for the purposes of the 
Cattle Diseases Act. Under that Act 
the local authorities were armed with all 
the necessary powers to carry out the 
law, and provision was also made which 
enabled them to delegate to committee 
or committees all or any of the powers 
conferred on the local authority them- 
selves, except the power of making a 
rate; and he could bear personal testi- 
mony to the fact that, though the neces- 
sities of the case then were terrible, the 
Act worked with perfect smoothness from 
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beginning to end, and without a single 
hitch His desire was, that the ha 
Bill should go to a Select Committee, in 
order to ascertain what was the best pos- 
sible form of rural sanitary authority 
that could be setup. He had no hostility 
to the Bill at all; but he did not wish 
to see the measure passed in a form 
which would give nothing but dissatis- 
faction, and, therefore, should not now 
oppose the present stage of the Bill, but 
when the proper time came, he should 
move that it be referred to a Select Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. MUNTZ said, that while an ad- 
vocate of the principle of local govern- 
ment, and an opponent of anything like 
centralization, he could not agree to the 
suggestion to refer the Bill to a Select 
Committee, for the subject was of such 
vital importance that it ought to be 
discussed in Committee of the Whole 
House. The only fear he had in legis- 
lating on the subject was lest they 
should be too precipitate in any resolu- 
tion they might come to. He remem- 
bered the lesson taught by the unfortu- 
nate Health of Towns Act, which was 
passed in 1847, and which required the 
people to carry out certain measures at 
a vast expense, which very measures 
they were now called upon to upset, and 
he hoped that in the legislation which 
the House was now called upon to un- 
dertake they would proceed more care- 
fully, and be guided more by common 
sense than by impulse, for there was 
no doubt that great ignorance prevailed 
upon the subject, and that when one per- 
son proposed what he thought would 
effect a great improvement in sanitary 
affairs, there was not wanting others to 
jump up and say it was the greatest mis- 
take conceivable. There were several 
clauses in the Bill as it stood which he 
thought would be impracticable, and 
many alterations would be required in 
them. With regard to vesting what he 
might call the suburban power in Boards 
of Guardians, he thought Boards of Guar- 
dians were very doubtful bodies to whom 
to intrust such authority, as they were 
principally composed of well-meaning 
but semi-educated men, many of whom 
were very narrow-minded. He would 
also suggest that the right hon. Gentle- 
man should put into his Bill certain 


clauses for the purpose of guarding 
against the adulteration of articles of 
food, and thereby prevent the people 
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from being cheated by a number of ne- 
farious rascals. The Bill would require 
careful consideration, which he trusted 
the House would give to it, so that it 
might become a lasting Act of the Legis- 
lature. 

Sir CHARLES ADDERLEY said, 
that as the Bill was based on the Report 
of the Committee over which he had pre- 
sided, he naturally wished to promote the 
passage of the Bill through the second 
reading as speedily as possible, and he 
believed that nobody would be sup- 
ported who attempted to call in question 
the main proposition of the Bill—that the 
sanitary laws stood urgently in need of 
reform. When one considered the need- 
lessly excessive mortality shown to exist 
in the country, the debilitated condition 
of great numbers of workmen, and the 
discomfort and demoralization to which 
almost all were subjected by a grossly 
neglected sanitary condition, it was im- 
possible for that House to oppose or 
impede, on its general principle, a pro- 
position brought forward by the Go- 
vernment to ameliorate that state of 
things. Some might prefer one plan, 
some another; but all agreed something 
must be done. He would not impede 
the progress of the Bill, therefore, by re- 
ferring any more to his own preference 
for the immediate consolidation of the 
sanitary laws; for he believed that con- 
solidation to be inevitable, and not 
likely to be delayed more than another 
year. The Consolidation Bill, called 
the Public Health and Local Govern- 
ment Bill, which stood last on the 
Paper of Business for that night, had 
been called a rudis indigestaque moles, 
and so he admitted it to be, for it 
was only a collection in totidem verbis of 
the existing sanitary Acts; and the 
Commission of which he was a Member 
left the phraseology unchanged, because 
they were aware of the danger of alter- 
ing words on which legal decisions had 
been given. That Bill formed a useful 
collection of the whole law on the sub- 
ject, omitting repetitions, reconciling 
contradictions, and making a few amend- 
ments and additions. The Government 
draftsmen could simplify the language ; 
and he trusted that when he moved the 
second reading, the House would assent. 
To return to the measure now under 
discussion. It was much simplified by 
having for its sole object the improve- 
ment of local administration. The ob- 
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ject of the Act of last year was to con- 
centrate the central supervision, which 
up to that time had been scattered 
through several Departments of the 
State. It had thus disposed of all ques- 
tions about centralization, and it had 
done this so as not to give the State any 
power to undertake the local adminis- 
tration of the country ; but to stimulate 
local administration where it was 
stagnant, and to give assistance when 
assistance was needed. This Bill would 
cover the whole country with some re- 
sponsible local administration, and nearly 
all the objections raised to it referred to 
matters of detail to be discussed on the 
clauses in Committee. Of the three parts 
into which the Bill might be divided, the 
first and most material made it uni- 
formly imperative that there should be 
responsiblelocal government everywhere ; 
the second enabled the local authorities 
to combine for larger than merely dis- 
trict purposes; and the third improved 
and completed some of the particular 
provisions for local government, which 
the experience of the last few years 
had shown to be imperfect. The first 
point, however—the universal provision 
of responsible local government—was 
the main principle of the Bill which 
they were now called upon to pass 
through a second reading; and nobody 
would hesitate to affirm that they ought 
not to go on with our present partial 
provision for local government, leaving 
it to the option of every part of the 
country, whether it would undertake 
the responsibilities of local government ; 
or that they ought not to leave local ad- 
ministration stagnant, while the health 
and comfort of the people were sacrificed. 
It would be better to go backward rather 
than not to go forward. It would be a 
weak but intelligible proposition to 
sweep away the ineffectual system which 
they had: to complete that which they 
had was an intelligible and intelligent 
proposition, while it was neither to pro- 
pose to leave things as they were, and to 
do nothing. The main principle of the 
Bill was the utilizing of existing ma- 
chinery, the immediate provision of it 
where none existed, and the consolida- 
tion of authority where confusion ex- 
isted; and recognizing that principle, 
corporate towns and localities having 
local authority under Private Bills would 
retain the powers which they now pos- 
sessed; but towns having no such ma- 
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chinery would have to obtain it by 
electing local boards. With regard to 
country places where hitherto certain 
functions had been referred to the Ves- 
tries, and others to Boards of Guardians, 
it would be enacted that the Guardians 
should be the responsible bodies, and 
upon that last provision objections had 
been raised. These objections were, 
that the Boards of Guardians would not 
make good rural sanitary authorities, 
and that the rural and urban powers 
of government should not be distinct. 
What the Commissioners felt after taking 
much evidence was, that the Board of 
Guardians was everywhere in exist- 
ence, and that if they wished to super- 
sede such a Board by some other body, 
such as a county Board—which must 
be representative, or it would not be 
tolerated—such a body had still to be 
created, and it might take years to 
create it; while the question would not 
wait. Even if it were created, it would 
probably, after all, not be so effective as 
a Board of Guardians. That Board had 
gradually become a good body for its 
own purposes; it in most places in- 
telligently performed its present func- 
tions ; and in his own county he did not 
know anything more remarkable than 
the way in which exercise had educated 
the Guardians for their duties, and 
raised them in the scale of effective 
citizenship. Moreover, at this very time 
the Guardians discharged many of the 
functions it was proposed to retain to 
them, and that was another reason for 
the proposed establishment of them as 
the rural sanitary authorities. It would 
involve the least alteration to adopt 
them, and the greatest to create a new 
body. Could it be expected that a 
county Board would bring its power to 
bear upon the abatement of a nuisance 
in a village 30 or 40 miles away from 
the county town where it would meet? 
As for its having an executive distributed 
into district committees, that would in- 
volve the multiplication of districts, the 
number of which was one of the chief 
objects of the Bill to reduce, for it was 
desirable not only to utilize, but to eco- 
nomize existing machinery. There was 
economy, as well as convenience, in tak- 
ing the union area, and employing the 
Poor Law officials, instead of creating 
a new district and new officials. It 
would be a great point gained in effi- 
cient rural administration if all its areas 
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—petty sessional, highway, Poor Law, 
and sanitary—were made identical. The 
authorities might act by committees of 
their own body, or combine for larger 
purposes; but the unit should be the 
same for all purposes. As to having the 
same code of powers for rural and urban 
authorities, it seemed absurd they should 
give every village in the country all the 
powers necessary for managing the 
streets and houses of a large town, or 
even of smaller towns. The best way 
of meeting the difficulty of apportioning 
powers to requirement was that indicated 
by the Bili—namely, that when a country 
district became urban, it should have 
every facility for assuming urban powers; 
and, on the contrary, when a place 
dwindled, as some did by the removal or 
decline of manufactures, and became a 
deserted village, it might get rid of its 
urban powers and responsibilities, and 
resume those which befitted rural places. 
The 25th clause opened the second por- 
tion of the Bill, and provided that local 
Boards might unite for larger than dis- 
trict purposes—such as the conservancy 
of rivers and arterial drainage. To that 
provision for effective river conservancy, 
opposition was offered by some of the 
large towns in Yorkshire, which feared 
the prevention of polluting rivers would 
stop their trade. But all that manufac- 
turers were or would be called upon to 
do was to take all practicable means not 
to poison air or water; the law did not 
and would not say that they should do 
that which was impossible, but that they 
should not needlessly injure their neigh- 
bours; and, as had been truly said, the 
more Parliament forced them to try all 
means, the more men had found out 
that there was a use for almost all 
supposed refuse, and that in removing 
an injury to their neighbours, they were 
actually profiting themselves. Such an 
objection ought not to stand in the way 
of a Bill like the one under notice. For 
many years, he had served in Commit- 
tees on the subject, and he remembered 
many manufacturers giving evidence of 
the impossibility of consuming smoke in 
their particular case, who were now eco- 
nomizing the fuel they used to poison 
their neighbours with; and he could 
tell of Birmingham at this moment ren- 
dering doubly noxious its sewage by 
discharging into it as refuse what was 
chemically identical with what they were 
importing from Wales at £5 aton. He 
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wished the House to observe that the 
third portion of the Bill—namely, that 
increasing the powers given to local au- 
thorities—was the portion of the Bill to 
which most particular objection had been 
made; and though he intended to vote 
for the second reading of the Bill, he did 
not say that he was not prepared to at- 
tempt Amendments to this part of it in 
Committee. Some of the objections were 
good and valid, and he thought Govern- 
ment would have to omit more than one 
whole clause from the Bill; but then it 
must be observed that, even if the whole 
of the third portion were omitted, it 
would not affect the main principle of 
the Bill, which in the passage of the rest 
might remain intact. The new powers, 
for instance, which were proposed to be 
conferred on local authorities to prevent 
adulteration of food, were necessary ; 
but they were not essential to the Bill, 
and some of the proposed increased 
powers would bear modification. If, 
however, every hon. Member expected 
to be satisfied on every particular point 
respecting which he felt doubt before 
the second reading of the Bill, no pro- 
gress would be made, and we should 
continue as to sanitary administration, 
in a state disreputable to a civilized 
country. He had presented a Petition 
the other day from the clerks and other 
officers of the local boards throughout 
the North of England, stating that there 
was no clause in the Bill making their 
appointments permanent, and praying 
the House, therefore, to reject the Bill, 
while the medical officers were equally 
ready to sacrifice the whole object in 
view if they could get their particular 
wishes satisfied. They magnified their 
just complaint of medical inefficiency to 
such an extent that they would sacrifice 
all other provisions for the purpose of 
creating a new staff of medical officers 
throughout the kingdom. The medical 
officers of the Poor Law Unions might 
possibly be improved so as in ordinary 
cases to suffice as the new officers of 
health. They would be raised to a higher 
level, and would probably have larger 
pay, and become the very body these 
medical gentlemen sought for in a need- 
less creation of many thousands of new 
officials. The hon. Member (Mr. Cor- 
rance) had on the Paper a Motion to refer 
the Bill to a Select Committee. The 
spécialité of his hon. Friend was a love 
of inquiry; he seemed to be “ ever 
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learning and never coming to the truth;”’ 
but if he was not satisfied after the ex- 
haustive inquiry which had been made 
in this question, when would he be? 
When hon. Members, however, took up 
a subject newly, they were sometimes 
too apt to disregard all that had been 
done before, and to create more reams 
of blue books, and choke the Library 
only with reiterated inquiries. There 
was the financial difficulty, with re- 
gard to which it was said that the Bill 
would throw greater charges upon the 
local rates. Now he, for one, felt quite 
convinced that the present incidence of 
local rates was partial and unsatisfactory, 
and he sympathized with the objections 
to increase local rates in their present 
unsatisfactory arrangement. But that 
was not a valid objection to the pre- 
sent Bill. In the first place, he de- 
nied that there would be any increased 
charge upon the local rates in conse- 
quence of the Bill; for the probability 
was exactly the other way—that the 
Bill would result in a considerable eco- 
nomy, by a consolidation and utilization 
of machinery, and still more by improv- 
ing the public health, the neglect of 
which was the chief cause of burdens 
on the rates. Generally, it was found 
that parishes most heavily burdened with 
rates were those in which disease was 
most rife through the neglect of sanitary 
arrangements. If, however, there was 
to be any increased outlay under the Bill, 
it must be voluntarily incurred, and the 
advantage of the outlay would be thus 
confessed by those who incurred it. No 
doubt some charges were to be made 
imperative; but they were new charges 
upon points on which the existing law 
was found defective and injurious, by 
deficient provision, to the public health, 
and the outlay in such cases would be a 
remunerative outlay. The question of 
incidence of rates was swallowed up in 
the prospect of great remuneration. All 
points of detail must be discussed in 
Committee, and must receive very care- 
ful attention. The details of the Bill 
might be materially improved; but of 
all objections which had been brought 
against Government, he did not think 
that blame could be one for hastiness in 
bringing forward the measure. If they 
. were to be blamed, it was‘rather for the 
long delay, and lukewarm pressure by 
which they had allowed measures of 
very inferior importance to stand in the 
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way of reform of the present condition 
of our sanitary laws. 

Sm THOMAS ACLAND said, he 
must admit that the Government were 
acting wisely in following the sugges- 
tions of the Commission, and in adopt- 
ing the Boards of Guardians as the local 
authority to carry out the Bill. As to 
the Commission, he believed no body of 
men who ever sat had devoted more 
precious time to their work, or had la- 
boured more indefatigably in the public 
service. The services rendered by the 
medical Members of the Commission were 
beyond all praise. As a Member of that 
Commission, the right hon. Gentleman 
(Sir Charles Adderley) had devoted him- 
self to the work with great self-sacrifice, 
and that work would not be forgotten. 
While he believed that the Government 
had acted wisely in selecting Boards of 
Guardians to carry out the Bill, the 
House must in no degree lose sight of 
the serious imperfections of those Boards. 
In the first place, ex officio members, who 
at first used to apply themselves zeal- 
ously in helping to administer the Poor 
Law, now, as a rule, were lax in their 
attendance, because they were not direct 
representatives of the ratepayers, and 
felt themselves to be in a false position. 
In the next place, the Boards were far 
too numerous. When they consisted of 
60 or 80 farmers or small tradesmen, the 
attendance was generally very slack and 
irregular ; and not only that, but upon 
a critical occasion, instead of being in- 
fluenced by the best minds at the Board, 
they followed like sheep the lead of some 
bell-wether. In conclusion, he recom- 
mended the adoption of some system 
such as existed in Ireland, of the forma- 
tion of electoral districts of a reasonable 
size, so that one farmer who happened 
to farm a whole district, or the clergy- 
man of the parish, should not be the 
only men capable of serving the office. 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY said, he 
wished to call attention to some points 
in reference to the Bill. He believed 
that the present deficiency of energy in 
carrying into effect sanitary legislation 
in the country was owing, in a great 
degree, to the ignorance which prevailed 
in regard to it—that was, that the 
authorities intrusted with sanitary regu- 
lations were not conscious of the powers 
that they possessed or of the means of 
using them. In fact, he must repeat, 
that although many of them possessed 
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adequate power, and although in towns 
they had a Press which watched over 
the interests of the townspeople, yet in 
the country districts the authorities were 
not aware of the nature or extent of the 
authority they possessed. Under these 
circumstances, he had suggested to the 
President of the Local Government 
Board to make a code or digest of ex- 
isting laws, and circulate that code 
among the sanitary authorities through- 
out the country, and unless the right 
hon. Gentleman in charge of the Bill 
could see his way to the adoption of that 
suggestion, he (Mr. G. Hardy) should 
in Committee feel it to be his duty to 
propose a clause making it imperative 
upon the Local Government Board to 
effect that object. Were that done, 
not only would the sanitary authorities 
be educated in a proper manner, but the 
way would be paved for introducing a 
measure which would reconcile conflict- 
ing decisions, define the powers of 
authorities who at present clashed, and 
bring about the consolidation all persons 
interested desired. He had reason to 
believe that such a work was in pro- 
gress, and he hoped that it would be 
laid on the Table of the House as soon 
as possible. He thought there was no 
doubt that Boards of Guardians as sani- 
tary authorities were in some respects 
open to the objections raised against 
them; but the Government was not yet 
in a position to institute any new au- 
thority, and indeed they did not yet 
pretend to present a complete system of 
local government, for the highways were 
not, but should, in his opinion, be under 
the same authority as dealt with the 
other matters, as there were a number 
of nuisances affecting highways that 
should be under the same authority 
that dealt with other sanitary affairs. 
The House, however, should not be in 
too great a hurry upon this matter, 
but they should rather educate the 
Boards of Guardians for sanitary pur- 
poses, for any one who had under- 
taken the introduction of improvements 
in sanitary matters must have been 
struck with the ignorance which gene- 
rally prevailed upon the subject, and 
struck even with his own ignorance. As 
had been said by the hon. Member for 
Birmingham (Mr. Muntz), immediately 
one had entered upon a sanitary im- 
provement some one assured him it was 
the greatest mistake in the world. The 
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form of ventilation which one regarded 
as perfection was declared by another 
to be nothing short of suffocation, and 
an elaborate scheme for the disposal of 
sewage, which its author thought per- 
fection, would be denounced by a com- 
petent critic as a grave mistake; and 
therefore he must press upon the Go- 
vernment that, for the present, at least, 
what they were doing must be, to a 
certain extent, tentative. His right hon. 
Friend had said the Poor Law Inspectors 
were competent to carry out this sani- 
tary law. Now, those gentlemen at pre- 
sent had very hard work, especially in 
the metropolis, not only in reference to 
workhouses and outdoor relief, but 
there had been added to their duties 
the asylums, which required to be looked 
after with the greatest care. If it were 
said that they should inspect nuisances 
as well, it would be impossible that they 
should discharge all their duties. If, on 
the other hand, they looked to local 
authorities to discover local nuisances, 
they would never get the work done at 
all, for it would generally be to the in- 
terest of those local authorities to be on 
good terms with their neighbours who 
were the authors of nuisances; and in 
most cases the local officers would be 
disposed not to be too strict with their 
townsmen. What was wanted, there- 
fore, was some extraneous authority, 
some Inspector, who would go to the 
local authority and say—‘ Here is a case 
in which you must interfere.”’ The autho- 
rity inspecting, therefore, he thought, 
must be an independent authority, 
having no other object than to secure 
the public health; and an efficient In- 
spector of that kind would tend to pre- 
vent expense; while an inefficient one 
would tend to litigation. If the local 
authority, who might be the guardians, 
dealt with the case, there would be 
an end of it; if not, the Local Govern- 
ment Board should be apprised of the 
fact and stepin. He regretted this discus- 
sion had occurred in such a small House, 
but was not surprised to find it so. 
When the House met on a Thursday 
and Friday after an adjournment, it was 
not surprising that the temptation of an 
additional Saturday and Sunday in the 
country was sufficient to prevent the 
most devoted Liberal and the most 
ardent philanthropist from coming to 
town in the middle of Easter week. Had 
this debate arisen before the Vacation, 
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or a week after, it might have been more 
instructive ; but, after all, there was no 
dispute on the main points at issue. All 
were convinced that sanitary improve- 
ment was required; all were convinced 
thatthe Commission which had devoted it- 
self so completely to the task of inquir- 
ing into the matter under his right hon. 
Friend (Sir Charles Adderley) were, in 
the main, right in their recommenda- 
tions; all were convinced that there was 
no possibility of finding any authority 
in towns other than that provided by 
the Bill; and as regarded the country 
districts, those having experience on the 
subject had freely expressed the conclu- 
sions their experience had led them to 
form upon it. No doubt could exist 
that the right hon. Gentleman who had 
introduced the measure would give due 
weight to the opinions expressed, and 
be ready in Committee to bring the 
clauses more into uniformity with each 
other. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, he heartily 
supported the measure ; but in doing so, 
could not refrain from expressing his 
regret that no provision had been made 
for including the metropolis in the opera- 
tion of the Bill; whereas many of its 
enactments were even more needed in 
London than in the provinces. Thus, 
penalties were imposed by it upon 
those who offered food for sale unfit for 
human consumption, and if the people of 
Birmingham were to be so protected, 
why not the people of London? Then, 
again, sanitary authorities in the coun- 
try were to be compelled to provide 
ambulances for fever patients; but, in 
London, this course was still to be op- 
tional, although he believed the authori- 
ties in the metropolis would much prefer 
to have this option taken away from 
them. Hospital authorities, also, were 
empowered by the Bill to make arrange- 
ments with the sanitary authorities for 
the reception of fever patients; but no 
such provision was to be found in any 
Act applicable to the metropolis. An- 
other point of which he desired to 
remind the right hon. Gentleman the 
President of the Local Government Board 
was, that very many persons able to pay 
for treatment had been treated gratui- 
tously in hospitals erected under the Act 
passed by the right hon. Member for 
’ the University of Oxford (Mr. G. Hardy), 
and that there had been no means of 
compelling such persons to repay the 
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cost of their treatment. It was very 
advisable that this should be remedied ; 
but no power was to be found in the 
Bill for this purpose, as far as London 
was concerned. He trusted those points 
would be duly considered by the right 
hon. Gentleman. 

Mr. STANSFELD said, he wished to 
express his deep sense of obligation to 
the House for the way they had received 
the Bill, and he more especially recorded 
his thanks to the right hon. Baronet 
the Member for North Staffordshire 
(Sir Charles Adderley) for the generous 
assistance which, as President of the 
Sanitary Commission, he had rendered 
him in reference to this subject. He 
also felt obliged to the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for the University 
of Oxford (Mr. G. Hardy) for the valu- 
able suggestions which he had just 
made to him. He wished to enter his 
friendly protest against the remarks 
which had been made by certain hon. 
Gentlemen concerning the efficiency of the 
Boards of Guardians. Now, judged as a 
whole—as the Local Government Board 
had an opportunity of judging them— 
those charges seemed to be the result of a 
too rapid generalization ; and he agreed 
with much which had fallen from the hon. 
Member forthe WestRiding(Mr. Fielden), 
who had opened this discussion, that 
Boards of Guardians were to be judged 
first in reference to their owncomposition, 
and that the great object was to secure 
upon those Boards independent men and 
men of education, who would take an 
interest in the affairs which they were 
called upon to administer. In dealing 
with them, he (Mr. Bruce) had found al- 
most everything to depend upon the judg- 
ment of the Inspector. He had, moreover, 
always professed himself a believer in 
local government, and had always in- 
sisted that the chief duty of the central 
authority was to lead, and not to drtve, 
and he had borne that in view when 
drafting the Bill. The hon. Member for 
the University of Edinburgh (Dr. Lyon 
Playfair), in his very able and lucid 
speech, referred to the very large ques- 
tion of organization, which after all 
was the subject-matter of the Bill. That 
question might be looked upon from 
various points of view. They had first to 
deal with the organization of local sani- 
tary areas, and local sanitary authorities; 
next, with the organization of the sani- 
tary officers of those authorities; and, 
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lastly, with the connection between the 
local authorities and their officers and the 
central authority. In endeavouring to 
deal with those subjects, his hon. Friend 
the Member for West Essex (Sir Henry 
Selwin-Ibbetson) had introduced a Bill, 
one object of which was to create pa- 
rochial councils for the initiation of 
sanitary business in parishes. On the 
other hand, there were some hon. Mem- 
bers of the House, and many people out 
of it—especially those who took a pro- 
fessional view of the matter—who were 
so anxious that the authorities should 
have sufficient means to employ and 
pay the most able administrative officers, 
that, so far from wishing to go back to 
the parish, they were not content with 
the Union, but would adopt the county. 
Others, again, were of opinion that we 
ought to have the county as an inter- 
mediate body between the local and the 
central authority. Ifby an intermediate 
county authority was meant an authority 
which should not be an executive body, 
but should superintend the administra- 
tion of the Union and stand between it 
and the Local Government Board, he 
would not be in favour of the creation 
of such a body, for it would be merely a 
multiplication of authorities and a dissi- 
pation of centralization. If, on the other 
hand, what was meant was an executive 
authority which should take to itself 
certain functions, which should have cer- 
tain powers conferred upon it which 
would be better performed by an autho- 
rity whose jurisdiction extended over a 
larger area than the sanitary unit, he, as 
he had stated on introducing the Bill, 
was in favour of such an authority. He 
stated then that the reason why he did 
not propose to create county Boards was 
because the boundaries of parishes and 
Unions did not coincide with the boun- 
daries of counties, and if there was to 
be such an authority, it would be de- 
sirable that the boundaries of the smaller 
authority should coincide with the boun- 
daries of the greater. But he indi- 
cated that when county Boards came 
to be constituted it appeared to him 
advisable to confer upon them county 
functions, such as attention to highways, 
the conservancy of rivers, and their pre- 
servation from pollution. He found in 
the country that the parish, asa rule, had 
not performed its duties, for any person 
acquainted with the sanitary history of 
the country must be aware that there 
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were great laches on the part of the 
vestry—that is, of the inhabitants of the 
parish in vestry assembled. Another 
objection to the parish as a unit was, 
that there would be too many units, 
that the areas would be too small, and 
that it would be impossible to employ 
efficient officers. He felt it necessary, 
therefore, to take a step in advance, and 
to select the Union ; and the reason was, 
because the Union was an existing and 
recognized area, an existing and work- 
able authority. He, moreover, agreed 
with his right hon. Friend the Member 
for the University of Oxford that it 
would be unwise to create a new autho- 
rity where our object was to simplify 
authorities. However, by the 25th 
clause it would be in the power of the 
Local Government Board to create, as 
nearly as the difference between the 
boundaries of Unions and counties would 
permit, county Boards for any purposes 
that might be desired, the duties of 
these Boards being the performance of 
functions and not merely superintend- 
ence. He came now to the organiza- 
tion of their officers, and he must refer 
here especially to the medical officers. 
The Bill provided that medical offi- 
cers of health should be appointed, 
and it said that the Poor Law medi- 
eal officers might be the persons. It 
was objected that the Bill did not 
carry on the face of it a statement of 
the organization which it proposed. 
The answer to that objection was two- 
fold—first, that it was quite unnecessary 
in a Bill of the kind ; all he needed was 
to take powers; and the second was, that 
he did not wish absolutely to conclude 
the question. It was his desire to keep 
the question as far as possible open until 
this measure had made some progress in 
the House, and until he had been en- 
abled to gather the opinions of hon. 
Gentlemen generally, before he commit- 
ted himself to an administrative scheme, 
which must necessarily be one of a ten- 
tative character. It would probably have 
been observed that in the Civil Service 
Estimates which had been presented he 
had taken no Vote on Account of aug- 
mentations of the staff of sanitary offi- 
cers. But he would be deceiving the 
House if he did not state that as the 
Bill proceeded, as he gained confidence 
that it would pass, and as he became 
assured of the precise form in which it 
would issue from Parliament, it would 
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be his duty to present Supplementary 
Estimates with the view of providing 
assistance for the existing staff; and the 
object of that demand for additional 
funds would be to start the local sanitary 
authorities with an efficient and complete 
staff of central Inspectors. The cost 
might possibly be greater at the outset 
than in continuance; but it was absolutely 
necessary in the interests of the measure 
that the local authorities should be fairly 
started. He did not feel called upon at 
that time to define the precise difference 
between the several classes of Inspec- 
tors. That would be a matter of detail, 
and to some extent of experiment, and it 
had better, he thought, be left untouched 
in the present stage of the Bill. His 
attention had been called to one or two 
clauses which he would just touch upon. 
First, there was the clause which dealt 
with the question of river pollution, and 
he would tell the House why that clause 
appeared precisely in the shape in which 
it was presented to them, and why it 
now appeared to him desirable to intro- 
duce some modification in it. When he 
first addressed himself to the considera- 
tion of this subject he found nothing 
more difficult than the clause which dealt 
with the pollution of rivers. There was, 
first of all, the question whether it were 
possible to lay down any table of chemi- 
cal tests ; and then the question, what 
that test should be. He found that 
chemists, as well as doctors, differed ; 
and, after due consideration, he had 
arrived at the conclusion that he had 
better not attempt to draw up a clause 
binding in all places and under all cir- 
cumstances, and that he would act most 
wisely in so shaping the clause that the 
matter would be left open to the con- 
sideration of the House in Committee. 
With respect to the criticisms offered by 
the hon. Member for the University of 
Edinburgh (Dr. Lyon Playfair) upon 
the 64th clause, he confessed that he 
approached the subject with a strong 
disinclination to avail himself of powers 
of compulsion. It appeared to him that 
he might well content himself with the 
power already lodged in the hands of 
local authorities in large towns to ap- 
point analysts and to make a fair charge 
for their services. Deputations had, 
however, waited on him, not only of scien- 
tific men, but of persons interested in 
trades affected by the Bill; and, after 
carefully considering the recommenda- 


Mr. Stansfeld 
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tions they had made, he intended to lay 
before the House a proposition when 
the Bill went into Committee which he 
hoped would meet with acceptance. His 
hon. Friend the Member for East Suffolk 
(Mr. Corrance) had referred to the 74th 
clause, but he did not appear from his 
remarks to be conscious of the bearing 
of the 49th section of the Sanitary Act 
of 1866. That section conferred upon 
the Secretary of State the power, in case 
of default by the local authorities in the 
performance of their duty as guardians 
of the health of their district, to call 
upon them to perform it. If they still 
failed, then the Secretary of State might 
appoint some other person to carry out 
the necessary work, and levy a rate upon 
the district to cover the expense. His 
hon. Friend the Member for Westmin- 
ster (Mr. W. H. Smith) had drawn the 
attention of the House to the fact that 
London was not included in the Bill. 
The omission was made purposely, for 
the sufficient reason that he thought it 
was for the advantage of London that it 
should be left to suggest its own place ; 
and, if it desired the benefits to be ob- 
tained by such a measure, it should itself 
propose to be brought under the opera- 
tion of the Bill. He had been asked by 
an hon. Member what contributions the 
Government proposed to make in aid of 
the local authorities. That was a very 
serious question, and he thought it would 
best be dealt with in Committee. He 
had made some rough calculations ; but 
all that he could say then was, that upon 
the first occasion that the question was 
raised in Committee he weuld be pre- 
pared to make a statement upon the 
subject. Upon the question of consoli- 
dation, he ventured to say that the in- 
troduction of a measure was not primd 
facie the best time to consolidate. The 
mind of the House would be apt to be- 
come confused if he were to attempt to 
lay before it a Bill containing a number 
of clauses upon every one of which the 
question of consolidation or of new law 
would arise. The prospect of getting 
through with such a Bill was so distant 
that he did not think it desirable to 
propose it. With reference to the sug- 
gestion, as proposed by the right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. G. Hardy), that if he 
did not consolidate the law this year, 
he should prepare some kind of digest 
for the use of local authorities—he be- 
lieved that, as far as they were con- 
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cerned, even as regarded urban autho- 
rities, when they elected a lawyer as 
clerk, a very little time and experience 
would enable him to understand the 
Acts as they were for all administrative 
purposes. He admitted, however, that 
for such purposes, and still more for the 
use of members of sanitary Boards and 
the general public, it would be extremely 
desirable that a digest, or sort of popu- 
lar vade mecum, should be prepared, pub- 
lished, and circulated, to enable persons 
to see the salient points of sanitary 
legislation. The right hon. Member said 
he intended to propose a clause to effect 
this object; but it would not be ne- 
cessary, because he (Mr. Stansfeld) had 
himself already put the work in hand. 
With that explanation, he trusted the 
House would be willing to read the Bill 
a second time. 

Mr. CORRANCE said, that after the 
explanation of the right hon. Gentle- 
man, he would not press his Amend- 
ment to refer the Bill to a Select Com- 
mittee. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Friday 26th April. 


MASTER AND SERVANT (WAGES) BILL. 


Select Committee on Master and Servant 
(Wages) Bill to consist of Seventeen Members : 
—Committee nominated :—Mr. Cuartrs Dat- 
rrMpLe, Mr. Exuior, Mr. Josava Fiewpen, Mr. 
Cuartes Forster, Mr. Gatnorne Harpy, Mr. 
Hermon, Mr. Txomas Huveues, Lord Joun 
Manners, Mr. M‘Ciure, Mr. Munpeuia, Mr. 
Maeniac, Mr. Pett, Mr. Power, Mr. Porter, 
Mr. Meuty, Sir Davin Weppersurn, and Mr. 
WinteRsoTHaM :—Five to be the quorum. 


House adjourned at half after One 
o’clock till Monday next. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, 8th April, 1872. 


MINUTES.}—New Memser Sworn—Lord Mun- 
a Sor Cumberland County (Western Divi- 
sion). 

Sz.zct CommirrEE—Game Laws, nominated. 

Surpty — considered in Committee—Resolutions 
[April 5] reported. 

Wars any Mzans— considered in Committee— 


Committee R.P. 


{Aprin 8, 1872} 
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Postic Brrs—Ordered—First Reading—Loans 
to Infants * [107]. 

Second Reading—Marine Mutiny*; Municipal 
Corporations (Wards)* [102]; Isle of Man 
Harbours * [83]. 

Committee—Parliamentary and Municipal Elec- 
tions [21], and Corrupt Practices [22]—r.P. 

Third Reading—Mutiny *, and passed. 

Withdrawn—County Courts (Small Debts) * [85]. 


INLAND REVENUE OFFICERS. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. MONK asked Mr. Attorney Gene- 
ral, Whether, in the opinion of the Law 
Officers of the Crown, the Officers of the 
Inland Revenue Department are under 
any statutory restraint or disability in 
respect to Elections of Members to serve 
in Parliament; and, whether any enact- 
ments restraining Officers of the Customs 
from taking part in Elections are still in 
force ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
he trusted that the hon. Member for 
Gloucester would not think him dis- 
respectful when he said that the Attor- 
ney General and Solicitor General were 
Law Officers of the Crown and not of 
the hon. Member for Gloucester, and 
that there were modes of obtaining their 
opinions on questions of law; but that 
the House of Commons was not the 
proper place for seeking to get that in- 
formation. The function of the Law 
Officers was to advise the Government, 
and he must protest against any hon. 
Member putting a legal Question, and 
then asking the Law Officers of the 
Crown what they thought on the subject. 
Having made this protest, he had no 
objection to tell his hon. Friend that, 
with regard to the Inland Revenue offi- 
cers, he believed that they might now 
vote, and also interfere in elections by 
canvassing, because the statute which 
prevented them from doing so had been 
repealed. With regard to the Customs’ 
officers, the prohibition of their inter- 
ference at elections used to rest on two 
statutes, and the first of those statutes 
had alone been repealed. 

Mr. MONK said, he wished the House 
to understand that he was requested by 
a Member of the Government to put the 
Question. 


NATIONAL DEBT.—QUESTION. 


Mr. CUBITT asked Mr. Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, Whether in his Finan- 
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cial Statement he mentioned that the 
reduction of the National Debt between 
April 1869, and April 1872, was 
£12,740,000; whether in this sum he 
included the Stocks of the Bankruptcy 
and Chancery Funds which were can- 
celled and converted into book debts 
within that period ; what was the amount 
of stock so cancelled, and what would 
be the amount of the debt actually paid 
off without taking into account the stocks 
so cancelled ; and, whether by reason of 
this transaction certain contingent liabi- 
lities do not rest on the Exchequer ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tnt EXCHE- 
QUER replied, that he had stated in his 
Financial Statement that the reduction 
of the National Debt for the last three 
years was £12,740,000, and had in- 
cluded in that sum the stocks of the 
Bankruptcy and Chancery Funds, which 
had been cancelled and converted into 
book debts within that period. The 
amount of stock so cancelled was 
£5,879,882; and, deducting that sum, 
the amount of the Debt actually paid 
off, without taking into account the 
stocks so cancelled, would be £6,860,000. 
There were certain contingent liabilities 
incurred by this transaction ; but it was 
not believed that they could reach any 
considerable amount. 


EDUCATION—ENDOWED SCHOOLS. 
QUESTION. 

Mr. DIXON asked the Vice Presi- 
dent of the Council, Whether it is ex- 
pected that any more schemes under the 
Endowed Schools Act will be laid upon 
the Table of the House this Session ; 
and, if so, whether they can be laid 
upon the Table at once in order that 
there may be time for their considera- 
tion ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER replied, that 
he would lay on the Table four schemes 
that night, and some more, he antici- 
pated, before the end of the Session ; 
but it was impossible for him at present 
to say how many. By the provisions of 
the Act of Parliament, time must be 
allowed for the consideration of the 
schemes, and it was not in the discretion 
of the Department to delay the presenta- 
tion of them. 


Mr. Cubitt 
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CRIMINAL LAW—TICHBORNE v. LUSH. 
INGTON—PROSECUTION OF THE 
“CLAIMANT” FOR PERJURY. 

QUESTION. 


Mr. NEVILLE-GRENVILLE asked 
Mr. Attorney General, Whether it is a 
fact that six learned Counsel are retained 
to prosecute a prisoner now in Newgate 
charged with perjury; if so, whether it 
is necessary or usual to employ so many 
lawyers in a criminal case ; and, further, 
whether it is the intention of the Go- 
vernment to maintain the system of dis- 
allowing the expenses of prosecutions in 
the provinces ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL: With 
regard, Sir, to this somewhat compli- 
cated Question, it is true that the num- 
ber of counsel to the extent indicated 
in my hon. Friend’s Question have been 
retained and will be employed in the 
prosecution of the various cases that will 
arise out of the several indictments pre- 
ferred against the person who has lately 
laid claim to the estates of the Tichborne 
family, if the bills containing these in- 
dictments should be found to be true 
bills by the Grand Jury at the Old 
Bailey in the course of the present week. 
My hon. Friend has not mentioned the 
name of the person, but I assume that 
is what is meant by the Question. If it 
is not, I am unable to answer the Ques- 
tion, and I have no means of procuring 
the information he desires. On the as- 
sumption that this is the question, he 
goes on to ask me whether it is neces- 
sary or usual to employ so many lawyers 
in a criminal case. But as I am not 
raising a question, but only answering 
one, I will not say anything about the 
language in which it is couched, except 
that in coming from him to me it might 
be somewhat improved. In reply to 
him, I may say, that I should have 
thought that the slightest reflection would 
have shown my hon. Friend that the 
answer is dependent on the nature of 
the case, for what might be proper in 
one might be extremely improper in 
another. When he asks me whether it 
is necessary and usual to take a particu- 
lar course in a criminal case, I have 
to say that I cannot tell him, because I 
do not know from my reading, and have 
no experience, after 25 years’ practice at 
the Bar, of any case resembling this, or 
one which could be deemed a fair prece- 
dent for it. It is not the difficulty of the 
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case, because, as I have always said, it 
is an extremely simple one, and the claim 
always appeared to me to be an assault 
on the common sense of mankind. But 
from the enormous mass of the case 
there is an amount of papers and details 
of which no one who has not the misfor- 
tune to be engaged in it can have the 
slightest notion. I suppose my hon. 
Friend has no idea of the subject-matter 
himself from the manner in which he 
has put the Question; but I can say for 
myself, that without the absolutely in- 
valuable assistance I have received from 
my colleagues, it would been perfectly 
impossible for me to have put the case 
in an intelligible manner before the 
jury. I doubt if much abler men than 
I pretend to be could have done it either. 
I do therefore think that it is necessary 
that the counsel should be retained and 
employed as they have been retained 
and will be employed. They have been 
retained on my responsibility and under 
my directions. I accepted, with the sanc- 
tion of the Government, the duty cast upon 
me by the Lord Chief Justice of the Com- 
mon Pleas of prosecuting the prisoner, 
and that duty I shall endeavour to dis- 
charge to the best of my ability so long 
as I hold my office; and I shall take 
the steps I think proper for discharging 
it with success, because I believe it to be 
a duty in the proper discharge of which 
the whole of society is deeply interested. 
With regard to the latter part of the 
Question, I can only say that there has 
been a debate already on the subject, 
and the matter is, I believe, under the 
consideration of the Government, and 
that when they have arrived at a deci- 
sion, it will be stated to the House; but 
it is a matter with which the Attorney 
General has no more to do than my hon. 
Friend himself. 


FRANCE—RE-IMPOSITION OF PASS- 
PORTS.—QUESTION, 


Lorp EUSTACE CECIL asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether he has any objection 
to lay upon the Table of the House any 
Correspondence that may have taken 
place between the Foreign Office and 
the French Government relative to the 
re-imposition of passports upon British 
subjects entering French territory; and, 
what prospect there is, if any, of the 
heavy Duty now charged upon the free- 
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dom of travelling established between 
the two countries ten years ago being 
reduced or abolished ? 

Viscount ENFIELD replied, that he 
would have no objection to lay on the 
Table the Correspondence which had 
passed on the subject alluded to by his 
noble Friend; but he regretted to in- 
form him, and the House, that he saw 
no immediate prospect of the abolition 
of passports upon British subjects enter- 
ing French territory, or the reduction of 
the duty now charged. 


SPAIN—CHINESE COOLIES IN CUBA. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. T. HUGHES asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
If the Government have received notice 
of an Order lately issued by General 
Ferrer, in the absence of Captain General 
Valmaseda, in the Island of Cuba, pro- 
hibiting Chinese from passing from one 
place to another and from leaving the 
Island ; whether it is true that the 
British Consul, in conjunction with the 
Consuls of France, Italy, Holland, Bel- 
gium, and Denmark, have protested 
against this and previous Orders as prac- 
tically reducing the Chinese to a state 
of slavery; and if he will lay any Com- 
munications the Government may have 
received on this subject upon the Table 
of the House ? 

Viscount ENFIELD, in reply, said, 
the Order referred to as issued by General 
Ferrer had been received at the Foreign 
Office. No protest had been made either 
by the British or any other Consul 
against that or any other order as tend- 
ing to reduce the Chinese to a state of 
slavery, but a copy of the Order had 
been or would be sent to Mr. Layard, at 
Madrid, for earnest remonstrance with 
the Spanish Government. He was afraid, 
however, he could not at present under- 
take to produce any Correspondence on 
the subject. 


INLAND REVENUE—STAMP DISTRI- 
BUTORS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. MACFIE asked the Secretary to 
the Treasury, Whether he is prepared 
to state whether arrangements are in 
progress for affording the public greater 
facilities for purchasing stamps in coun- 
try districts by making Postmasters stamp 
distributors ? 
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Mr. BAXTER: Sir, the Board of In- 
land Revenue, at the request of the 
Treasury, has directed the particular at- 
tention of their Inspectors, when on sur- 
vey, to the subject of affording to the 

ublic the facilities referred to in my 
on. Friend’s Question, and their sug- 
gestions shall receive due and favourable 
consideration. 


PREVENTION OF CRIMES ACT, 1871— 
DEALERS IN OLD METAL. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. BOWRING asked the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, 
Whether Her Majesty’s Government 
were willing to entertain the question of 
relaxing the stringency of the provisions 
of section 13 of the ‘Prevention of 
Crimes Act, 1871,” so far as relates to 
the minimum weights which dealers in 
old metals may purchase of such metals, 
as set forth in the schedule to that Act? 

Mr. BRUCE: Sir, in reply to my hon. 
Friend I have to say that I have re- 
ceived several memorials on the matters 
referred to in the Act mentioned, and 
that I shall be prepared to introduce a 
short amending Bill on the particular 
subject to which he refers. 


PENSION TO THE COUNTESS OF MAYO. 
QUESTION. 


Lorp RONALD GOWER asked Mr. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Whether 
there is any probability of the pension 
granted by Government to Lady Mayo 
and her children out of the Indian Re- 
venue being increased out of the Imperial 
Exchequer ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, the noble Lord put the 
Question to me without Notice on two 
previous occasions; but, as I had been 
unable to consult with the other Mem- 
bers of the Government, I was com- 
pelled to postpone my reply. Having 
now had the opportunity of consulting 
them, I have to state to the noble Lord 
that the hon. Member for Waterford 
(Mr. Osborne) having thought proper to 
give Notice of a Motion on the question, 
the Government think it most proper 
and respectful to the House to reserve 
any statement of their opinion till that 
discussion comes on. 

Mr. OSBORNE: I beg, Sir, to ask 
the First Minister of the Crown, in con- 
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sequence of the extraordinary answer 
just given by the Chancellor of the Ex. 
chequer, if he will give me a night for 
bringing the subject forward ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, it is not in 
my power, in consequence of the state of 
Public Business, to give a Government 
night for the Motion referred to; but 
the hon. Member for Waterford is aware 
that Friday, on the question of goin 
into Committee of Supply, is poner 3 
by the House to questions which it may 
seem desirable to bring forward on short 
notice. 

Mr. OSBORNE: Then, Sir, I will 
take advantage of that opportunity. 


PARLIAMENT—PUBLIC BUSINESS. 


Mr. GLADSTONE said, he had been 
given to understand by the highest 
authority that the state of Private and 
Preliminary Business was now such that 
it was quite practicable to commence 
Business at a quarter instead of half- 
past 4 o’clock. He presumed, there- 
fore, it would be the wish of the House 
that arrangements should be made ac- 
cordingly. 


COMMITTEE OF WAYS AND MEANS— 
RESIGNATION OF MR. DODSON. 
WAYS AND MEANS. COMMITTEE. 


Order for Committee read. 


On Question, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker do 
now leave the Chair,” 

Mr. DODSON rose in his place and 
said :—Sir, as I do not intend to resume 
the Chair of the Committee of Ways and 
Means, I apprehend this is the appro- 
priate time for me formally to commu- 
nicate to the House my resignation 
of that office, which I have now had 
the honour to hold in three successive 
Parliaments, and for a space of between 
seven and eight years. At the same 
time, I hope the House will not think it 
officious or presumptuous on my part if I 
ask permission to take this opportunity 
to convey to the House, in few but sin- 
cere terms, my acknowledgment of the 
support, the forbearance, and indulgence 
accorded to me on all occasions during 
the time I have held that position. 
Practically, the regularity of our pro- 
ceedings depends, in the main, upon the 
sense of order entertained by the House 
itself in its aggregate capacity, upon the 
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self-control of individual Members, upon 
their readiness to defer to the authority 
of the Chair, and to place the most 
favourable construction upon the acts 
and the words of the person who occu- 
pies it. These conditions of order are 
even more essential in the short, de- 
sultory discussions that arise in Com- 
mittee than in the more formal debates 
that take place in the House itself; and 
I feel a deep debt of obligation for the 
cordial co-operation and the spontaneous 
support which has been afforded me 
in my endeavours to give effect to the 
rules and practice of Committees. I must 
beg leave to offer my especial thanks to 
those Members who have assisted me in 
the discharge of my immediate duties in 
connection with the Private Business of 
the House; and who have often, in 
times of pressure, lightened my task 
at the cost of their own time and con- 
venience. Nor are my thanks less due 
to those officers of the House who have 
so ably and efficiently assisted me in the 
performance of my functions whether 
in connection with the Public or Private 
Business of the House. Sir, in conclu- 
sion, I only wish to express —or, rather, 
I should say I wish I could express—my 
sense and my appreciation of thegenerous 
confidence and the undeviating kindness 
which have been shown to me by hon. 
Members on whatever benches they may 


sit. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, I am quite 
sure the House will feel that the retire- 
ment of my hon. Friend the Member for 
East Sussex from the Chair of Ways 
and Means, and the speech, brief but 
significant, with which he has accom- 
panied it, ought not to be allowed to 
pass without some attempt to express 
the feeling of the House with regard to 
the services he has rendered. I do not 
entertain any difficulty in the endeavour 
to state, however briefly and crudely, 
the general sentiment, because I am con- 
vinced that it prevails alike in every 
quarter of the House. The office which 
has been held by my hon. Friend has 
been one of constantly growing import- 
ance and responsibility. It was a weighty 
office when the duties of the Chair were 
confined to occasions of Ways and Means 
and Supply ; but those duties were after- 
wards extended to the general charge of 
Bills in Committee. With them have 


been growing, or rather joined, in the 
progress of our recent Parliamentary 
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history, an accumulation of important 
functions in connection with the Private 
Business of the House ; and, lastly, the 
Chairman of Ways and Means has, by 
being charged with the functions of 
Deputy Speaker, been called upon, when 
the Speaker has necessarily been absent 
from the Chair, to perform the most 
arduous and most responsible of all the 
official duties connected with the pro- 
ceedings of the House. Sir, I believe 
we all feel that my hon. Friend has 
proved himself entirely equal to this 
weighty and constantly accumulating 
business—equal to it, whatever its weight 
might be, by his ability, by his quick 
discernment, by his firmness, by his in- 
defatigable assiduity ; and with respect 
to the question of impartiality, as be- 
tween party and party, I no not believe 
that, upon any single occasion, even in 
very arduous times, it ever crossed the 
mind of any hon. Member of this House 
to suppose that my hon. Friend could be 
induced to deviate a hair’s breath from 
the line of perfect equity. Therefore, 
Sir, on my own part, as an individual 
Member of the House, much interested 
in the conduct of its proceedings, and, 
so far as I may venture to assume that 
duty, I beg to tender my cordial acknow- 
ledgments to my hon. Friend for all he 
has contributed to the efficiency of our 
proceedings, and to express my convic- 
tion that, although the House may exer- 
cise its best judgment in the choice of a 
successor, that successor will have before 
him an arduous task in endeavouring to 
follow in the footsteps of my hon. Friend. 

Mr. DISRAELI: Sir, we have heard 
on this side of the House the announce- 
ment of the resignation of the Chairman 
of Ways and Means with deep regret, and 
it is the universal wish of those who sit 
on this side that I should offer to him, on 
my own part and on theirs, this public 
tribute of our respect. The hon. Gentle- 
man has brought to the discharge of his 
duties adequate learning, perfect impar- 
tiality, and a courtesy which has always 
been acknowledged, and without a com- 
bination of such rare qualities the dis- 
charge of duties so difficult could not 
well be fulfilled. I am sure I am only 
speaking the general feeling of the 
House when I say that these functions 
have never been performed with greater 
devotion or more to the satisfaction of 
the Committee, and I only hope his suc- 
cessor may emulate his example. 








895 Parliamentary and 
CONTAGIOUS DISEASES BILL—CALL OF 
THE HOUSE.—OBSERVATIONS. 


Sir JOHN TRELAWNY said, he was 
extremely unwilling to take up the time 
of the House unless he was absolutely 
compelled to do so, and that was the 
case now. The Government had given 
Notice of their intention to bring on the 
Contagious Diseases question—the se- 
cond reading of the Bill—on the 22nd of 
April, and he had given Notice of his 
intention to move that there should be 
a Call of the House on the day of the 
second reading. The shortness of the 
interval between the present time and 
the 22nd instant, however, rendered it 
impossible for him to give satisfactory 
Notice of his Motion that there should 
be a Call of the House on the occasion 
in question. It must be recollected that 
on this matter they had no Government, 
or, what was worse than no Government, 
petticoat Government; and that the Go- 
vernment had, in fact, abdicated its 
functions, because it was stated that the 
measures in force had been productive 
of good and were in advance of the 
age, and yet the Government proposed 
to repeal the Acts in deference to the 
will of the prava jubentium. So far from 
having a Premier on this question, they 
had only a ‘“ Dernier,” and the House 
being the Cabinet, it was right that all 
hon. Members should share the respon- 
sibility of what was done; at least he, 
for one, did not wish to take more than his 
own share of the responsibility. As they 
thought proper in deference to an opi- 
nion out-of-doors to take a course which 
they conscientiously believed to be wrong, 
he was entitled to ask for an opportunity 
of bringing forward his Motion. He 
therefore asked that the measure might 
be postponed from the 22nd of April to 
a time when it could with certainty be 
brought on, so that he might not be 
compelled to come down to the House 
night after night, and remain till 2 
o’clock in the morning, in order not to 
miss the chance of moving that the 
‘* Call” should be made. 

Mr. BRUCE said, he should be very 
sorry, indeed, that the hon. Baronet 
should be put to so much inconvenience 
to gain the opportunity of moving his 
Resolution and opposing the Bill; but 
he might rest assured that when the 
Government saw its way to bringing on 
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would give the hon. Baronet notice suffi- 
cient for the purpose. 


Motion agreed to. 
House in Committee. 


Mr. GLADSTONE: I move that Mr, 
Bonham-Carter do take the Chair. 


Motion agreed to; and Mr. Bonnam- 
Carrer having taken the Chair— 


Ways anp Mrans—considered. 


After short time, the Committee report 
Progress; to sit again upon Wednesday. 


PARLIAMENTARY AND MUNICIPAL 
ELECTIONS BILL—[Buxt 21.] 
(Mr. William Edward Forster, Mr. Seeretary 
Bruce, The Marquess of Hartington.) 
AND 
CORRUPT PRACTICES BILL—[Bu 22.) 
(Mr. Attorney General, Mr, Solicitor General.) 


Considered in Committee. 
25th March. | 


(In the Committee.) 
PARLIAMENTARY AND MUNICIPAL 
ELECTIONS BILL. 


Clause 2 (Poll at elections). 

Srr CHARLES W. DILKE, in rising 
to move in page 2, line 1, after ‘ Elec- 
tion,’’ the insertion of the words, ‘the 
polling shall commence at 8 a.m. and 
shall be closed at 8 p.m.,”’ said, that the 
general opinion of the Committee last 
year appeared to be in favour of an ex- 
tension of the hours of polling. Not 
only that, but various correspondents 
had represented to himself and other 
hon. Members that one of the most dan- 
gerous forms of bribery was the pay- 
ment of the wages of voters for the loss 
of their time in voting. It was often 
said, and with reason, that it was diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, to put an end to 
the payment of wages for the loss of 
time until the hours of polling were 
extended. So long as the polling was 
confined to short hours—it being gene- 
rally admitted that in London and 
other large towns the majority of voters 
worked at great distances from where 
they lived, and that they could not 
record their votes in the dinner-hour, as 
working men could in smaller towns— 
in the large towns working men and 
clerks were obliged to ask for time 
to vote as a favour, or to sacrifice 
a day’s or half-a-day’s pay. That 
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might be safely said of a large number 
of employés on the railways. The ad- 
vantages of the change he proposed 
were generally conceded, and the main 
objection was that concession would in- 
crease the danger of personation ; but 
the experience of the London School 
Board election, at which five or ten 
minutes was often lost in finding the 
name of a voter, showed that the dan- 
ger might be dismissed as imaginary. 
For these reasons he moved the Amend- 
ment, hoping it would commend itself to 
the Committee, and be more successful 
than last year. 


Amendment proposed, in page 2, line 
1, after the word ‘‘ Election,” to insert 
the words ‘‘the polling shall commence 
at 8 A.M. and shall be closed at 8 p.m. 
and.”—(Sir Charles W. Ditke.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, this pro- 
posal was rejected last year by 239 
against 60, so that the sense of the Com- 
mittee was then strong against it; but 
it was not surprising it should be brought 
forward again, because it was a griev- 
ance which the Government would be 
glad to remove if they could do it with 
safety. It must be the desire of all that 
the voter should be put to the least ex- 
pense and inconvenience, and the hours 
of labour were such that it was difficult 
for many to go to the poll between the 
hours of 8 and 4; and if the hours could 
be prolonged as proposed, without in- 
curring danger, the Government would 
be glad to assent to such a Motion. At 
the same time, this was a question out- 
side the Ballot Bill; it was not in any 
way involved in the fresh arrangements 
with regard to voting. Admitting that 
it would be desirable to make the pro- 
posed change, if it could be done with 
safety, he must briefly state the reasons 
why it could not. In a large part of 
the year it would lead to polling being 
conducted in the dark, which he did not 
believe was done anywhere in popular 
elections, and which could not be anti- 
cipated with safety in some parts of the 
United Kingdom. The very ground on 
which the alteration was proposed in- 
volved the conclusion that the propor- 
tion of voters who would poll in the last 
hour would be unusually large, and there 
was an objection depending on that con- 
clusion that it was not desirable that 
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electors should be encouraged to vote 
late. Hitherto electors had been urged 
to ‘‘vote early,” as early voting was 
considered conducive to obtain a fair 
verdict from a constituency ; and if there 
was a rush at the last, the probability 
would be increased of some voters be- 
ing shut out altogether. On that ground 
he had doubted whether the extension 
of the hours of voting at the school 
board elections till 8 o’clock had really 
benefited the working classes. The hon. 
Baronet had by no means made out a 
clear case; indeed, the subject was one 
on which he entertained grave doubts, 
although he should be willing to carry 
out his views if it could be done with 
safety. If it was proposed to meet the 
objections that additional polling places 
should be opened, it must be remembered 
that that would increase the expense; 
but in order to meet the hon. Baronet if 
he could, he thought it would be advis- 
able first of all to try the Ballot, and if 
the expectation of its supporters—that 
it would tend to prevent disorder—should 
be realized, the experiment might be 
tried at some future period of carrying 
on the polling after dark. His state- 
ment that this was a real grievance must 
be accepted with a certain qualification, 
for, in his opinion, it was much more a 
grievance in London than anywhere else. 
In the provincial constituencies, even in 
the large towns, it was said thatemployers 
thought of keeping their workmen away 
from the poll; but in the metropolis the 
distances and the areas were so great that 
in some instances electors might not have 
an opportunity of recording their votes. 
A good deal might be said in favour of 
the hon. Member for Edinburgh’s (Mr. 
M‘Laren’s) Amendment for depriving em- 
ployers of the power of preventing their 
men from voting; but that was also a 
question which might be more conve- 
niently considered at a future period. 
Sr JAMES ELPHINSTONE said, 
he wished to propose an Amendment 
upon the Amendment of the hon. Ba- 
ronet the Member for Chelsea. Though 
not sharing the Utopian views of hon. 
Gentlemen opposite with regard to the 
benefit of the Ballot, he feared that the 
present hours would not be sufficient in 
large constituencies without a consider- 
able addition to the number of polling- 
places. Under the new system persons 
who were unable to read and write, or 
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occupy much more time in voting than 
they did now, and consequently an ex- 
tension of the hours of polling was ren- 
dered necessary. Then came the ques- 
tion, what part of the day would most 
add to the convenience of those concerned 
in the matter; and he had come to the 
conclusion that it would most conduce 
to the convenience and order of a con- 
stituency if the polling were to commence 
at 6 o’clock in the morning, and to close 
at 4 in the afternoon. Operatives would 
then be able to record their votes before 
beginning their work. In conclusion, 
the hon. and gallant Gentleman moved 
an Amendment to the effegt that the poll 
should remain open from 6 a.m. until 
4 p.m. 


Parliamentary and 


Amendment proposed to the said pro- 
posed Amendment, by leaving out ‘‘ 8” 
before ‘‘ A.m.,” and inserting ‘‘6.””—(Sir 
James Elphinstone.) 


Mr. R. N. FOWLER rose to sup- 
port the Amendment of his hon. and 
gallant Friend ; but wished it had gone 
a little further, and proposed 5 o’clock 
in the morning instead of 6. Many work- 
men went to their labour at 6 o’clock in 
the morning, and he thought it would 
be much better to give them an oppor- 
tunity of voting before that hour than 
to keep the poll open after dark. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, that when 
the hon. and gallant Baronet brought 
forward this proposition last year it was 
received with even less favour than that 
of the hon. Baronet the Member for 
Chelsea (Sir Charles Dilke), having been 
rejected by 324 votes against 57. In 
winter time it would be extremely un- 
pleasant for the officials to open the poll 
at 5 in the morning, and he could hardly 
think his hon. Friend would seriously 
make such a proposal; and whatever 
might be the heat and excitement at an 
election, it would be hardly right to 
send the voters out at so early an hour 
in the cold weather. 

Mr. DIXON remarked that the right 
hon. Gentleman had acknowledged that 
the Government had carefully weighed 
the hon. Baronet’s proposal, and enter- 
tained a doubt on the subject. Under 
the circumstances, it would have been a 
proper compliment to the working classes 
to have given them the benefit of the 
doubt. They had no apprehension of 
any disturbance in consequence of the 
extension of the hours of polling, nor 
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had he. He did not think with the 
right hon. Gentleman the Vice President 
of the Council, that the inconvenience of 
closing the polling-places at 4 o’clock 
would be felt only in the metropolis. In 
his own borough—the borough of Bir. 
mingham—some extension of the hours 
of polling was greatly required ; for at 
present the distances at which workmen 
lived from their work and from the poll- 
ing-places were so long that it was almost 
impossible for them to find sufficient 
time in which to go and record their 
votes. Again, it was a fact that in Bir- 
mingham many of the artizan classes were 
paid by the ‘‘piece,” and if the manu- 
factories were not kept open on polling 
days later than at present, so as to enable 
‘* piece-workers” to make up the time 
occupied in voting, considerable loss 
would be inflicted upon those of them 
who exercised the right to vote. The 
working classes of Birmingham, there- 
fore, in numerous meetings, in order 
that they might not be so fined for 
the exercise of a right, had expressed 
a unanimous feeling in favour of the ex- 
tension of the hours of polling to 8 P.m., 
and he hoped the Government would 
listen to them and support the Amend- 
ment of the hon. Baronet the Member 
for Chelsea (Sir Charles Dilke). 

Mr. F. 8. POWELL said, the hon. 
Members who had taken part in the dis- 
cussion appeared to forget that there 
were counties in England as well as 
boroughs; and even the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Vice President of the Coun- 
cil, though he had spoken of the closing 
of the poll at 4 o’clock in boroughs, 
seemed to have overlooked altogether the 
fact that the poll in counties was kept 
open until 5 o’clock. No doubt there 
was great force in the objections made 
against keeping the poll open after dark; 
and he confessed that he did not feel 
encouraged to encounter the difficulty, 
of which, however, the hon. Member for 
Birmingham was not apprehensive ; but 
it was a characteristic of the hon. Gen- 
tleman, that he had no apprehensions 
about anything. The results of election 
inquiries, both before Committees of that 
Houseand before the Judges, showed that 
during the later hours of polling there 
were considerable disturbances, and that 
the right of the British voter to approach 
the poll in peace was greatly weakened, 
and in many cases entirely destroyed, as 
the poll advanced to its latest moments, 
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He had referred to some of the documents 
relating to American elections, and he 
found that, although the polling did 
there extend to alater hour than in this 
country, still in certain of the States there 
was a rigid provision that the poll should 
close at sunset. When such apprehen- 
sions of after-dark voting existed in a 
country where the Ballot had been in 
use for so many years, he thought that 
due care and caution should be exercised 
in this country. We had had some ex- 

erience in this matter from the London 

hool Board election. In 1870, when 
the first election of members of the Board 
took place, there was no doubt that dur- 
ing the earlier hours there was an absti- 
nence of the electors from the poll; but 
these electors crowded the polling-places 
during the later hours. As a result, the 
whole machinery broke down in some 
cases, and the returning officers were 
unable to discharge their functions pro- 
perly. If the election had not been 
one of minor importance — if it had 
been the election of a Member of Par- 
liament — there could be no question 
that great discussion must have arisen 
and official inquiries must have been 
instituted. What was the case the other 
day? He went during the breakfast 
hour to watch the polling which took 
lace in a district of Marylebone, and 
ho found that the polling-place was 
deserted. There was not one working 
man in the room, and there was no sign 
or symptom of anyone coming forward 
to vote. It was plain, then, that an ex- 
tension of the hours of polling into a 
much later period of the day would not 
increase the numbers of those who voted, 
while, on the other hand, it would create 
a good deal of confusion. He himself 
felt most anxious that when the fran- 
chise was given widely it should be used 
widely. If the franchise was ‘given to 
the people, it should be given in faith 
and in truth; but still they must have 
regard to the circumstances of danger 
which might arise by extending the poll- 
ing into the hours of darkness. At the 
same time he did not see why the 
borough voter should be under any dis- 
advantage as compared with the county 
voter, especially when it was remembered 
that the borough voter had plenty of 
gaslight to show him the way to the poll, 
while the county voter was very imper- 
fectly supplied with artificial out-of-door 
light, He hoped an arrangement might 
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be made by which the same hour should 
be fixed for closing the poll both in 
boroughs and in counties. 

Mr. GOLDSMID trusted that the 
right hon. Gentleman the Vice Presi- 
dent of the Council would re-consider 
the matter, for there was a great in- 
terest felt on this point among the 
electors; and in those constituencies 
where there were a great number of 
dockyard electors it was impossible for 
many of those men to record their votes 
unless they consented to lose half-a- 
day’s work, which meant the sacrifice of 
a twelfth part of the week’s wages. As 
the Government was not equally liberal 
with those employers who paid their 
workmen for the time occupied in voting, 
they ought at least to accede to a pro- 
posal which would enable their employés 
to exercise the franchise without losing 
time and money. There need be no 
fear of disturbances at after-dark voting 
so long as the votes were given secretly, 
for no one would know how the election 
was going on, and no reason for creat- 
ing a disturbance could possibly arise ; 
therefore, that objection had no per- 
ceptible foundation. 

Mr. RATHBONE said, that last year 
he voted with the Government against 
an extension of the hours of polling; 
but as he had since been assured by 
those who were most deeply interested 
in the question, that no danger could 
possibly arise from excitement caused 
by the state of the poll, which, under 
the Ballot, being secret, could by no 
possibility become known, he hoped the 
Government -would accept the Amend- 
ment before the Committee. 

Mr. W. M. TORRENS thought the 
right hon. Gentleman the Vice President 
of the Council had been misinformed as 
to the practice of voting in other coun- 
tries. In Paris, even during the siege, 
when passion and excitement ran high, 
the polling-places were kept open until 
6 o’clock in the evening, but no dis- 
turbances of any consequence arose. In 
America, also, the hours of polling were 
much longer than in this country. What 
was the Government afraid of? They 
professed to fear danger from voting 
after sunset in the dark; but, if that 
were so, they ought to have a little 
mercy upon hon. Members of that 
House, whom they continually left in 
the dark. The Ballot itself was dark, 
but the Government professed to fear 
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darkness. It was not fair or true to say 
that an extension of the time of voting 
would result in people voting in the 
dark. The duty of the officials would 
be to light the polling-places, and ren- 
der them as suitable for the transaction 
of business as were rooms in which 
public meetings were held at night. Do 
not let the Government give the Ballot 
to the people, and then insert in the 
Bill a provision which would have the 
effect of refusing the vote to those whom 
it was proposed to endow with the full 
and free power of exercising the fran- 
chise. He had attended the polling- 
places at the election of the school 
board in his district, and had found 
there, waiting to record their votes, a 
large crowd composed chiefly of working 
men. It was quite dark, but the crowd 
was in a state of perfect order. At the 
time when the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Buckinghamshire (Mr. 
Disraeli) introduced his Reform Bill, he 
(Mr. W. M. Torrens) had endeavoured to 
obtain an extension of the hours of voting, 
and had been met by objections which 
came reasonably enough from a Conserva- 
tive Government. Now, he had waited 
till the time arrived when a Government 
professing to be Liberal, par excellence, 
should bring in a measure of reform, 
in the expectation that his desire would 
be accomplished ; and he regretted to 
find such a Government throwing im- 
pediments in the way of the voter. 
When he supported household suffrage, 
he meant what he said; and he was 
sure that the mass of the people, who 
would be practically disfranchised by 
this law, would never be persuaded that 
Parliament had meant them to vote if it 
made such arrangements as would only 
enable them to do so at the cost of 
sacrificing some part of their employ- 
ment. As ameans of meeting the ob- 
jection as to darkness raised by the 
right hon. Gentleman in charge of the 
Bill, he proposed that the polls should 
be kept open from sunrise to sunset, so 
that, by the Government fixing General 
Elections at a proper time of year, 
there could be no inconvenience or hard- 
ship experienced by anyone concerned. 
Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK said, 
it appeared to him that the right hon. 
Gentleman the Vice President of the 
Council had forgotten that there were 
such places as mining districts. He 
knew localities where colliers had to 
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travel from two to five miles every day, 
in order to get to their work; and 
working as they did in “ shifts” of 
six, eight or ten hours, it was impos- 
sible for them to attend the polling- 
places under the conditions as to time 
insisted upon by the right hon. Gentle- 
man. The only way in which miners 
and colliers could fully enjoy the fran- 
chise was by an extension, in one direction 
or the other, of the hours of polling; 
and he should, therefore, have pleasure 
in supporting the Amendment. 

Mr. M‘LAREN said, he cordially 
approved of the Motion of the hon. 
Baronet the Member for Chelsea (Sir 
Charles Dilke), and although he (Mr. 
M‘Laren) had given Notice of an 
Amendment of a more limited character, 
he should support the Resolution now 
before the House, and, if it was not 
carried, should press his own to a divi- 
sion subsequently. Many hon. Gentle- 
men did not seem to be aware of the 
great numbers of the working classes 
who were virtually disfranchised in con- 
sequence of the present state of the law, 
and deep injury was done them because 
the hours of polling were not extended. 
He found from a Parliamentary Return, 
that prior to the Reform Bill of 1868, 
there were 55,000 burgh electors in 
Scotland, and by the passing of that 
Bill the number was raised to 171,000, 
of whom 100,000 belonged to the work- 
ing classes. Now, while these men’ 
were very grateful to the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Bucking- 
hamshire (Mr. Disraeli) for having given 
them the franchise, they were deeply 
sorry that no proper provision had been 
made for them to exercise that right. 
All sorts of impediments appeared to 
be thrown in the way of their getting 
to the poll. This was not merely a 
question affecting persons who were 
employed in manufactories and work- 
shops, but it extended to other men, 
such as those engaged in the building 
trade. These men never worked near 
their own houses—they were employed 
in new buildings situate in different 
districts of the town, at considerable 
distances from the polling-places. If 
Her Majesty’s Government did not ex- 
tend the hours of polling, the present 
feeling of dissatisfaction would be in- 
creased, and they would feel that Liberal 
Members were throwing obstacles in the 
way of their exercising the franchise. 
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Mr. WHITBREAD suggested that 
the hours of polling should be fixed at 
from 8 o’clock in the morning till sunset, 
otherwise it would be found that, by the 
term ‘‘sunrise to sunset,’’ as contained 
in the suggestion of hon. Members, the 

li during some part of the summer 
would be kept open from 3 o’clock in 
the morning. 

Mr. COLLINS objected to the intro- 
duction of ‘‘ sunrise” and ‘“ sunset” in 
the Bill, as, the hours varying with the 
changing seasons, it would be an incon- 
venient arrangement, necessitating con- 
stant reference to the almanack. If the 
number of hours for polling were in- 
creased by four, it would be possible to 
reduce the number of polling-booths by 
one-third, and thus materially reduce the 
expense. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he was 
convinced that an extension of time 
would not have the effect of reducing 
the number of polling-booths, because 
the pressure would be upon the last hour 
or two. In fact, he believed a larger 
number of compartments would be re- 
quired. He did not, of course, think 
there was anything in the mode of voting 
which would be dangerous to be carried 
on under good gaslight; but he thought 
it undesirable that there should be con- 
tinued until the hours of darkness that 
stir and tumult which must accompany 
an election. He trusted they would not 
long have the state of things which at 
present existed in Ireland; but he was 
sure that the danger at elections in Ire- 
land would be increased if the elec- 
tions were carried on in darkness. The 
hon. Member for Finsbury (Mr. W. M. 
Torrens) had alluded to other coun- 
tries. On referring, he found that in 
Australia—where working men were as 
powerful as they could be expected 
to become for some time in England— 
the hours of polling were these — In 
Sydney, from 8 to 4; in Victoria, 9 to 
4; South Australia, 9 to 5; and in 
Queensland, 9 to 4. In France, elec- 
tions were not conducted in the dark, 
but the difficulty was met by holding 
elections on Sunday, and he hoped such 
a practice would not be approved in Eng- 
land. The Government were anxious to 
meet the case as far as possible, and he 
did not deny that to an extent there was 
a grievance, although he believed the 
grievance was much greater in London 
than in the provinces. A deputation 
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which waited upon him from Birmingham 
was unable to mention any instance of a 
man being prevented from voting by the 
poll closing at 4 o’clock, although he 
would admit that it might have resulted 
in a loss of wages which should be re- 
medied if possible. The great objection 
to the proposition was the danger of 
carrying on an election in the dark. 
The proposition, however, of the hon. 
Member for Bedford (Mr. Whitbread) 
was one which they might consider, 
and perhaps they might adopt the 
plan followed in America of making 
sunset the time for closing the poll. 
Uncertainty might be avoided by ar- 
ranging that the poll should close at 
such hours between 4 and 8 as might be 
reasonable after sunset, according to 
Greenwich time, which could be easily 
ascertained by the Returning Officer. If 
the Committee approved of that, he 
should be glad to bring up a clause to 
that effect on the Report. 

Sir JAMES ELPHINSTONE re- 
marked, that the right hon. Gentleman 
was certainly not exactly such a leader 
as Joshua, when he commanded the sun 
to stand still over the valley of Ajalon, 
and he was evidently forgetting that the 
British Isles extended from the 40th 
to the 60th degree of latitude, and that 
the time of sunset in some parts of the 
kingdom differed considerably from that 
in others on the same day. In the 
Orkney Islands, for instance, at some 
periods the sun set at 10 minutes after 
3 o’clock, and rose at 20 minutes after 8 
in the morning, so that by adopting the 
proposal of the right hon. Gentleman 
they would in some cases materially re- 
duce the hours of voting. He would 
move as an Amendment that the hours 
for taking the poll should extend from 
6 in the morning to 6 at night. 

Mr. JACOB BRIGHT was glad the 
right hon. Gentleman had proposed to 
meet the case in the best way open to 
him ; but he was mistaken in supposing 
that the grievance was not felt beyond 
London, for so far as Manchester was 
concerned he had had many urgent re- 
presentations on this subject. He might 
mention that at the election of the school 
board the hours were from 9 to 4 0’cluck, 
and half the constituency were polled. 
But in the neighbouring town of Congle- 
ton, where the hours were fixed at from 
1 to 8 o'clock, six-sevenths of the con- 
stituency were polled, and more than 
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one-third between 6 and 8 o’clock. The 
proposition of the right hon. Gentleman 
was better than nothing, and he there- 
fore urged the Committee to accept it, 
and would express a hope that the 
hours of voting would be extended in 
municipal elections as well as in Parlia- 
mentary elections. 

Lorp ELCHO said, that in Sutherland- 
shire, in summer, the sun set nearer to 
11 than 10 at night, and that it would 
be better to fix the hours from 8 to 6, 
and take the chance of what time of year 
an election occurred. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER observed that, 
in any case, the poll would not close 
earlier than 4, or later than 8. But the 
following clause might be acceptable :— 

“The poll shall commence at eight in the morn- 
ing, and shall be kept open until such of the hours 
of four, five, six, seven, or eight as happens to be 
next after the time of sunset, according to Green- 
wich time, and no longer. The poll, however, 
shall not be closed later than eight, or earlier 
than four o’clock.” 


Mr. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH said, 
that in the borough he represented there 
never had been the least difficulty in 
polling all the electors who wished to 
vote, between 8 o’clock in the morning 
and 4 in the afternoon. It was said 
that many of the objections against poll- 
ing late under the system of open voting 
would not be valid against voting by 
ballot; that, for instance, there would 
be much greater quiet under the latter 
system than under the former. It would, 
however, be much better to wait until 
they had had some experience of how 
that would be. He hoped that no great 
change, such as that of keeping the poll 
open till 8 in the evening, would be 
adopted. He would suggest to the right 
hon. Gentleman the Vice President of 
the Council, that it would be simpler to 
provide that in the winter and autumn 
the poll should be closed at 4 o’clock 
in the boroughs and 5 in counties, as at 
present, and that during the spring and 
summer it should be kept open till 6. 

Mr. OSBORNE said, that having 
some experience of Irish elections, he 
found the voters there much disinclined 
under the present system to record their 
votes at all. In Ireland the polling was 
kept open till 5 o’clock for both boroughs 
and counties, whereas in England the 
hour of closing was 4 for boroughs and 
5 for counties. Without pledging him- 
self to any particular hour, he thought 
that, whatever decision the House came 
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to on the subject, the hour of closin 
the poll should be the same in bot 
countries. Of course, he should like the 
poll to close as early as possible, because 
the outrages generally commenced after 
2 o’clock. 

Mr. T. HUGHES trusted that the 
hon. Baronet, after the offer made by 
the Government, would not divide the 
Committee. 

Lorp HENLEY hoped, on the con- 
trary, that the hon. Baronet would press 
his Motion to a division, for the reason 
that it was the only distinct proposition 
before the Committee. Large bodies of 
working men did not leave work till 
6 o’clock, and they ought to have an 
hour or two given them after that time 
in which to record their votes. 

Str GEORGE JENKINSON con- 
plained of the course taken by the Go- 
vernment as preventing the Committee 
from clearly understanding the question 
upon which it was about to divide. The 
less darkness they had in elections the 
better, and he therefore trusted the Go- 
vernment would stand by their original 
intention of keeping the hours of voting 
as they were at present, with the single 
exception that 5 o’clock might be made 
the ieee of closing in boroughs as it 
now was in counties. 

Mr. MILLER maintained that be- 
tween 6 and 8 o’clock in the evening 
was the only time at which working men 
could conveniently exercise their fran- 
chise. Many working men in Edin- 
burgh found a difficulty in voting during 
their dinner hour without risking the loss 
of half-a-day’s wages. 

CotoneL BERESFORD hoped the 
Government would adhere to the exist- 
ing well-known hours, between 8 in the 
morning and 4 in the afternoon, with 
which he believed the working men were 
satisfied, as they were able to poll at 
breakfast or dinner time. He was alto- 
gether opposed to voting in the dark. 

Mr. CRUM-EWING said, that hold- 
ing the same opinion upon the matter 
as the hon. Member for Edinburgh (Mr. 
Miller), he trusted the hon. Member for 
Chelsea (Sir Charles Dilke) would perse- 
vere with his Motion. 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY thought 
the Government had made a distinct. 
proposition in their Bill, and one which 
it was supposed they would have sup- 
ported; but by the alteration they now 
tendered for acceptance, they had some- 
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what confused the question, so that the 
Committee hardly knew what they were 
doing. As there was no object to be 
gained by keeping open the poll for a 
longer period than was necessary for 
polling the constituency, if it was to 
remain open until 8, it might be equally 
desirable to commence in the morning 
later than at present. But he believed 
there was really no occassion for making 
that change. Hon. Gentlemen opposite 
said the working classes were disfran- 
chised by the present system, and yet 
they represented themselves as Members 
elected to the last Parliament by those 
very working classes. He therefore 
trusted the right hon. Gentleman would 
adhere to his first position, for if there 
was to be a new mode of election, it 
was important to try it in the hours 
with which they were acquainted. To 
have variable hours would be unsatis- 
factory, and to keep open until 8 o’clock 
on all occasions would not promote order 
or regularity. They were told that 
under the Ballot everything would run 
more smoothly; but he did not know of 
a constituency that was hindered in the 
choice of its Members by the present 
hours of polling. Therefore, in the 
division about to be taken, he hoped 
they would be understood as supporting 
the words of the Bill as against those 
proposed by the hon. Baronet opposite 
(Sir Charles Dilke). 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, that in the 
present state of their experience the 
Government were not prepared to assent 
to the insertion in the clause of words 
which would enable the poll to be kept 
open after dark. Of course, it was 
quite possible that the time might come 
when the proceedings at elections would 
be so tranquil that the disadvantages of 
keeping the poll open after dark might 
be much diminished; but that was a 
question for the future. The whole 
matter was one depending upon experi- 
ence, and for the present, at all events, 
Her Majesty’s Government were quite 
fixed not to assent to the proposal for 
keeping the poll open after dark. The 
Government had not proposed to make 
any alteration in the old hours of poll- 
ing in their Bill; but they were, of 
course, perfectly willing that the matter 
should stand over for a short time, until 
hon. Members had had an opportunity 
of ascertaining what hours for polling 
would best suit the convenience of their 
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constituents. His right hon. Friend 
(Mr. W. E. Forster), in his desire to 
meet the very considerable amount of 
feeling that had been shown in favour 
of suiting the hours for polling to the 
convenience of the working classes, had 
suggested for the consideration of hon. 
Members a method by which, without 
incurring the disadvantages of prolong- 
ing the proceedings after dark, a con- 
siderable extension of the hours for poll- 
ing might be obtained during a large 
part of the year—namely, by fixing on 
4 o’clock as the earliest, and 8 o’clock 
as the latest hour for closing the poll. 
But even that was a matter which the 
Committee ought not to be asked to 
determine without having had time for 
consideration, and therefore the course 
that the Government proposed to adopt 
was to resist the Amendment of the 
hon. Baronet (Sir James Elphinstone) 
as well as the main proposal, and to 
place upon the Paper, an Amendment 
embodying the proposition which his 
right hon. Friend had sketched out, 
which might receive ample considera- 
tion when the proper time arrived. 

Mr. BERESFORD HOPE pointed 
out that if the sliding scale were to be 
adopted, it might be regarded as a work- 
ing man’s grievance if a dissolution of 
Parliament occurred at a time when 
there were only eight instead of eleven 
hours for voting. Ifthe principle of the 
working man’s convenience were to be 
imported into the matter in future, no 
election could be held during harvest 
time, nor, perhaps, during many other 
periods of the year. For his own part, 
he was in favour of the hours for polling 
being fixed. 

Mr. BAINES thought the poll ought 
to be taken at atime that would be most 
convenient to the working classes. 
Speaking on behalf of the borough he 
represented, which contained a popula- 
tion of 250,000 and 40,000 electors, 
three-fourths of whom belonged to the 
working classes and to the class of small 
traders, he thought that sufficient had 
been said in the course of the debate to 
justify the adoption of the Amendment 
preenes by the hon. Baronet (Sir 

harles Dilke). He could not but think 
that the right hon. Gentleman and his 
Colleagues were unduly apprehensive of 
the dangers of polling at a late hour, 
because he believed that when the Ballot 
came into operation there would be but 
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comparatively little excitement at elec- 
tions. The tendency at the present time 
was to hold meetings at a late hour, 
and it had been found that a meeting 
was sure to be a failure if it were held 
at an earlier hour than half-past 7 
o’clock. No danger attending meetings 
held at that hour, he could not see why 
greater danger should be apprehended 
from keeping open the poll as late or 
even later. It would be better to settle 
the question decidedly, and at once. 

Dr. BALL referred, more especially 
to Ireland, to the inconvenience that 
would result from keeping the poll open 
in country places after dark, in cases 
where there were no means for lighting 
the polling-booth. In the case of the 
proposal of the hon. Baronet (Sir Charles 
Dilke) being adopted, the lateness of the 
hour would increase the risk of disturb- 
ance, and great difficulty would be ex- 
perienced in taking the necessary pre- 
cautions for the safe conveyance of the 
ballot boxes and books relating to the 
election. 

Mr. HINDE PALMER regretted that 
the Government had not made the con- 
cession which had been asked from them, 
and had refused to extend the hours of 
voting, because the large mass of the 
people who had been enfranchised by 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. 
Disraeli) had hitherto been unable to 
avail themselves of the boon in conse- 
quence of their being engaged at work 
until after the poll closed. 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE, while ad- 
mitting that the concession offered by 
the Government was a considerable one, 
in view of the strong expression of feel- 
ing that had been shown with regard to 
the fluctuating times for polling, should 
feel bound to give the Committee an 
opportunity of dividing upon the Main 
Question. 


Question put, “That ‘8’ stand part 
of the said proposed Amendment.” 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 242; 
Noes 66: Majority 176. 


Mr. COLLINS felt that there was 
great force in the remarks of the hon. 
Member for Waterford (Mr. Osborne) 
as to the advantage of uniformity. He 
had never heard of any inconvenience 
arising from 5 being the closing hour for 
all elections in Ireland and for county 
elections in England. He would, there- 
fore, move the insértion of 5 P.M., in- 
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stead of 8 p.m., and hoped the Govern- 
ment would accept this as to some extent 
meeting the wish of the electors for 
longer hours. 


Amendment proposed to the said pro- 

arte Amendment, by leaving out “8” 

efore ‘“P.M.,” and inserting ‘“ 5,”— 
(Mr. Collins.) 


Mr. MACFIE said, his constituents 
thought that in the large city of Edin- 
burgh the polling places should remain 
open till 8 o’clock in the evening, to 
enable the working classes to vote. It 
would be preposterous to make sunset 
the time for closing the poll, in some 
Scotch counties for instance, as the sun 
set so much sooner in one part of Scot- 
land than in another. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, that the 
Government felt themselves compelled 
to oppose the prolongation of hours of 
polling to 8 o’clock throughout the year. 
Therefore he had merely to repeat what 
had been stated by his right hon. Friend, 
that if the Amendment were withdrawn 
he would undertake to put on the Table 
of the House, before the Report, an 
Amendment which would carry out the 
principle that an election should be con- 
ducted as long as it could be in the light 
between the hours of 4 and 8. 

Mr. M‘LAREN said, the hour at 
which the poll was closed in Ireland in 
both counties and boroughs was 5 
o’clock, and he saw no reason why in 
the boroughs in Scotland the polling 
should not be carried on up «o thatthour. 

Sr JAMES ELPHINSTONE 
thought his hon. Friend the Member for 
Boston (Mr. Collins) had proposed a fair 
compromise of this question—namely, 
that the poll should be kept open till 5 
o’clock. He could assure the Committee 
that 300 of his supporters were shut outat 
the last election. [‘‘ Oh!” and laughter. } 
If hon. Gentlemen wished he could give 
them the particulars. He was in favour 
of opening the poll at 6 in the morning 
so as to give men an opportunity of 
voting early while their heads were clear, 
and of voting again later on. From all 
he could hear, the great danger of this 
measure was that there would not be 
time to poll the constituents within the 
time proposed. 

Question put, ‘That ‘8’ stand part 
of the said proposed Amendment.” 

The Committee divided: — Ayes 98; 
Noes 206: Majority 108. 
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Mr. COLLINS then moved that the 
figure “5” be inserted in the blank 
thus created in the proposed Amend- 
ment. There were serious objections to 
a sliding scale. If a Minister was going 
to dissolve Parliament when the days 
were short, it would be said that the 
Parliament was not a fair one, and it 
was, therefore, desirable to fix a definite 
time for the whole year. Now, as 5 was 
the time in English county elections, 
and in all the Irish elections, there 
would be a decided advantage in having 
it adopted. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER admitted that 
it was desirable that there should be the 
same hour in both countries, but at 
present the Government were not pre- 
ared to say whether 4 or 5 was the 
est hour. He had heard that at Irish 
elections in winter the hour of 5 o’clock 
was found to be inconvenient. He had 
undertaken to bring up a clause on the 
Report to carry out the wishes of his 
hon. Friends, that the polling hours 
should be made as long as possible with- 
out getting into the dark. He must be 
allowed time, however, to consider whe- 
ther the best way to frame the clause 
would be to take sunset as the rule, or 
to regulate it according to particular 
months of the year. 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY said, he 
was quite satisfied that they should re- 
main as they were; but, as he did not 
wish to have a future question raised as 
to this system of going by sunset at any 
period of the year, he should vote for 
5 o’clock. He had no other way of 
showing his objection to the plan of the 
right hon. Gentleman. 

Mr. VERNON HARCOURT asked, 
whether, if the Amendment proposed 
by the hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. 
Collins) were carried, the Government 
would consider themselves precluded 
from giving the Committee the benefit 
of the proposition which they had made? 
The answer to that question might de- 
termine his and other hon. Member’s 
votes. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he did 
not think that a positive answer could 
be given. The Government would not 
be absolutely precluded, but their posi- 
tion would be weakened. 

Mr. MONK regretted that 6 o’clock 
had not been proposed, instead of 5, 
and intimated that in the event of “5” 
being rejected, he should move that “6” 
be inserted. 
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Question put, ‘That ‘5’ be there 
inserted.” —(Mr. Collins.) 

The Committee divided: — Ayes 93; 
Noes 157: Majority 64. 


Mr. MONK said, that as the Amend- 
ment now stood without any hour, he 
proposed to fill up the blank with the 
hour of 6. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER hoped that 
the Committee would be satisfied with 
the divisions which had occurred, and 
would allow the matter to stand over 
until the Report, in order that the Go- 
vernment might consider it. 

Mr. W. M. TORRENS was in favour 
of extending the time for voting; but it 
was clear they must now trust to the 
Government, who had taken upon them- 
selves the responsibility. 

Mr. BOUVERIE asked, whether the 
hour of 6 might not be put into the 
blank, until the Government had made 
up their minds ? 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE said, he 
should be happy to withdraw the Amend- 
ment, upon the understanding that the 
Government dealt with the question. 

Mr. HORSMAN hoped that it would 
be understood that when the Govern- 
ment made their next proposal they 
would adhere to it. 

Mr. COLLINS, on his part, hoped 
that the Government would not commit 
themselves to anything more definite 
than they had at present undertaken. 

Original Amendment, by leave, with- 
drawn. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER moved an Amend- 
ment to the effect that voters might 
give their votes by voting papers, instead 
of personally, and which Amendment 
also embodied a variety of regulations 
for carrying out the object. The hon. 
Member said, that it was admitted by 
the Government that under the existing 
system many working men could not 
record their votes; and it was probable 
that the Government would propose to 
give them facilities for so doing by pro- 
posing a sort of sliding scale of hours 
for voting, such hours to be regulated 
by the seasons of the year, there being 
an objection to voting being carried on 
during the hours of darkness. The case 
of these persons, however, did not by 
any means constitute the whole diffi- 
culty, for it always happened that many 
persons were away from their usual 
places of residence at the time that the 
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polling took place; such, for instance, 
as persons who were engaged in com- 
mercial affairs. No means were provided 
in the Bill to meet these cases. It was 
an increasing practice also that labour- 
ing men were frequently employed at a 
distance from their homes, and there was 
the case of persons who were temporarily 
or t sadep~ornged incapacitated from re- 
cording their votes at the poll, and no 
means were provided in the Bill by which 
either of those classes of voters could 
exercise the suffrage. Moreover, many 
hon. Members were in favour of enfran- 
chising the gentler sex; and he would 
ask them whether, in the event of this 
proposition being adopted, they would 
compel them to go through the excite- 
ment incident to recording their votes at 
the poll? For all those reasons, he 
asked the Committee to give his propo- 
sition impartial consideration. The sys- 
tem of voting papers was no novelty ; 
it had been tried in charities and elec- 
tions for guardians of the poor; and it 
had been tried with signal success in 
elections for Members for the Univer- 
sities. No doubt, certain defects had 
been discovered in the system of voting 
papers; but he believed that every evil 
was grappled with in his Amendment. 
The voting papers were to be signed and 
marked with the candidates voted for in 
the presence of a magistrate; and, in 
his opinion, the magistracy would be the 
best body for performing this duty, for 
if they were not our liberties for cen- 
turies must be regarded as having rested 
on a foundation of sand. He thought, 
also, that he had taken proper precau- 
tions against illicit voting papers being 
used; so that no opportunity would be 
afforded for the American practice called 
‘‘repeating.”’ The voter must be per- 
sonally known to the magistrate, or 
there must be evidence on oath of his 
identity. The first or second of his 
sub-sections proposed to enact certain 
penalties, which, though not excessive, 
he still thought were sufficient to pre- 
vent the recurrence of those evils against 
which they were levied. One of the 
old evils complained of in respect to 
the election of guardians of the poor 
was that arising from the practice of 
canvassers going round in company with 
the persons employed to deliver the 
voting papers, and intercepting them 
and improperly turning them to their 
own account. But he proposed to guard 
Mr. J. Lowther 
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against that evil by requiring the voter 
to go before a justice of the peace. An- 
other objection made to it was that it 
would lead to personation. He (Mr, 
Lowther) denied that it would do so; 
he believed that it would have the very 
contrary effect. On the other hand, the 
Government proposed a system which 
he thought would multiply that evil, and 
they confessed their inability to deal 
with that evil, and attempted to shuffle 
off the Corrupt Practices clauses which 
they had brought in last year. The 
conveyance of voters, which formed 4 
large proportion of the expenditure at- 
tending county elections, would be en- 
tirely got rid of by his proposal, and it 
should therefore commend itself to the 
serious attention of.all those who were 
in favour of cheapening the expense of 
elections; and, in addition, it would 
have the effect of giving constituencies 
the opportunity which they had not yet 
fully enjoyed—of recording fair and 
deliberate votes upon the questions sub- 
mitted to their consideration. Many 
persons from bodily infirmity, or from 
the nature of their avocations, were 
sometimes prevented recording their 
votes, and the case of those as well as 
of the fair sex should not be overlooked 
by the right hon. Gentleman who had 
charge of the Bill, especially as he had 
admitted that a difficulty would arise in 
many instances of recording all the votes 
within the prescribed hours. This pro- 
position had not hitherto been fairly 
considered by the House. And although 
he unfortunately addressed but a small 
number of Members, which the parti- 
cular hour at which he was speaking 
(8 o’clock) might account for, neverthe- 
less the Committee comprised some of 
the most influential Members upon this 
question, and he therefore trusted that 
it would receive due attention on the 
present occasion. He regretted the ab- 
sence, however, of certain hon. Members, 
particularly that of the hon. Member 
for North Warwickshire (Mr. Newde- 
gate), who had made objections to the 
proposal when it was first brought for- 
ward, that it would lead to the Ballot. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 2, line 1, to leave out from the word 
“ Election” to the end of the Clause, and insert 
the words ‘‘any voter may, in compliance with 
the provisions hereinafter contained, give his vote 
by a voting paper instead of personally.”’—(Mr. 
James Lowther.) 
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Dr. BREWER said, that the pro- 
posal of the hon. Gentleman would, if 
earried, destroy the whole principle and 
object of the Bill, which would be no 
longer a Ballot Bill. There was no 
analogy between a Parliamentary elec- 
tion and an election of a Board of 
Guardians. In respect to the latter it 
was often very difficult to get gentlemen 
to offer themselves as candidates. The 
entire proposal of the hon. Member 
would deprive the Ballot of its secresy 
because it would make a man’s vote 
known to his neighbours, and would 
thus most certainly facilitate undue in- 
fluence. It was a mistake to suppose 
that personation would be increased 
under the Ballot. On the contrary, if 
the districts were not very large, per- 
sonation would be more difficult than 
ever. 

Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK said, 
the supporters of the Bill had always 
referred as a justification of the measure 
to the operation of the Ballot in the 
Australian colonies; but it appeared 
from the Reports of the different Go- 
vernors of those colonies which had been 
presented to Parliament, that although 
the number of voters was small as 
compared with the number of polling- 
places, personation was very prevalent, 
and was loudly complained of. He was 
always in favour of the system of voting 
papers, and it was particularly required 
in a maritime constituency like his own, 
as many voters were prevented by their 
calling from personally recording their 
votes. He trusted his hon. Friend (Mr. 
J. Lowther) would press his Motion to a 
division. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER hoped that the 
hon. Member for York (Mr. J. Lowther) 
would not think him discourteous if he 
did not reply at length to his proposal. 
He could only repeat what he had said 
last year, but he must demur to the 
statement that this matter had not been 
already fully discussed. It was discussed 
last Session as much as any other ques- 
tion connected with the Bill, and that 
fact might account for the small attend- 
ance of the Committee, hon. Members 
probably being of opinion that the set- 
tlement of the point was a foregone 
conclusion. The proposal of the hon. 
Member for York, in fact, was to do 
away with the principle of the Ballot— 
a principle which had been asserted in 
that House over and over again, and to 
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put in its place a plan of voting not per- 
sonally, but by voting papers; and the 
hon. Gentleman could hardly suppose 
that the Committee would be prepared 
on the present occasion to stultify itself 
by acting contrary to the decision at 
which the House had arrived on former 
occasions. Moreover, if the proposal 
were adopted, a worse state of things 
was likely to arise than existed under 
the existing system of voting. True, 
there were cases in which personal voting 
was attended with disadvantages ; but 
were not disadvantages met with in the 
discharge of almost every public duty ? 
The question was, whether they could 
carry out the principlesand ideasof voting 
without voting personally? He thought 
that there could be but little difference 
of opinion in the Committee on the pro- 
posal; and that they agreed that the 
plan of the hon. Member was likely to 
lead to less freedom and less independ- 
ence in voting than was now enjoyed. 
Without intending any reproach against 
justices of the peace, he would remind 
the hon. Gentleman that they were often 
landlords, employers of labour, and large 
customers. The object of the Ballot was 
to enable the tenant, employé, or shop- 
keeper, to feel that they were not sub- 
ject to the influence of landlords or 
employers, even though they were jus- 
tices of the peace. How did the hon. 
Gentleman propose to meet the difficulty ? 
He would have the candidate or his agent 
take the voter into the private room 
of the magistrate, or the magistrate 
might be got to call upon the voter, and 
then have his paper filled up in his pre- 
sence. Was the hon. Gentleman really 
serious in making such a proposal ? 

Sir MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH, in 
supporting the proposition of his hon. 
Friend (Mr. J. Lowther), said, it aimed 
to amend the present system of noise, 
and almost of turbulence, and to substi- 
tute for it a quiet and proper plan of 
conducting elections, such as might be 
procured by means of voting papers. 
The use of voting papers had been suc- 
cessfully tried in University elections ; 
and he would not do away with the pre- 
sent system of open voting, to which so 
many electors were much attathed, until 
the proposed plan had at any rate been 
generally tried throughout the whole 
country. The right hon. Gentleman oppo- 
site said there were disadvantages which 
must necessarily attend any system of 
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voting , and that these could not be got 
rid of; but the right hon. Gentleman ap- 
peared to have lost sight of a class of 
voters who were now specially subject to 
disadvantages, and who would be still 
more soif this Bill becamelaw, incompari- 
son with other voters. He alluded to the 
non-resident county voters, who would 
be placed relatively to resident voters in 
a worse position, by the multiplication 
of polling-booths, than they were in at 
present. It was said that faggot-votes 
would be increased by a system of voting 
papers ; but he contended that this need 
not by any means be the case. Faggot- 
votes must necessarily come under the 
scrutiny of the revising barrister, and 
could always be checked by him ; and 
if a property was split up into 50 or 60 
portions, and held by so many per- 
sons, he did not see why, if each vote 
was bond fide held, and had a legal 
value, there should be any objection 
to votes so obtained. As long as the 
possession of property in a county con- 
tinued to confer a vote for that county, 
so long was it reasonable that every 
proper facility should be given for the 
exercise of the county franchise. Al- 
though it would be too much to expect 
from the right hon. Gentleman or hon. 
Members opposite, that they should sup- 
port a proposal for the substitution of 
voting papers for the Ballot, he might, 
at any rate, venture to commend to their 
serious consideration the question, whe- 
ther, consistently with the principles 
they avowed, they might not afford some 
better facilities for the exercise of the 
franchise by non-resident county voters 
than now existed ? 

Mr. BERESFORD HOPE, in ex- 
plaining his reasons for supporting the 
Motion of his hon. Friend the Member 
for York (Mr. J. Lowther), remarked 
that he did so neither as a supporter nor 
as an opponent of the Ballot, although 
he had given ample evidence both in the 
present and in the last Session that he 
was strongly opposed to it. He should 
consider the proposal both as an ele- 
ment of the Ballot Bill, and as an alter- 
native scheme for reforming the proce- 
dure of our elections, which might be 
substituted for that quack medicine. His 
right hon. Friend the Member for Brad- 
ford and other Ballot men had aban- 
doned the philosophical heights from 
which they had heretofore defended the 
Ballot, and now palliated it as a prac- 
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tical measure for checking intimidation, 
although they were me ge to admit 
that that evil was rapidly dying out in 
this country. But, assuming the Ballot 
to be the working man’s best defence 
against intimidation, it was clear that 
the persons who would derive benefit 
from the adoption of the present pro- 
posal did not belong to the classes who 
were most liable to be intimidated. 
They were emphatically the indepen- 
dent class, and they ought therefore to 
be helped rather than thwarted in exer- 
cising their civic privileges. Recently 
it had been the practice to extend 
the franchise only at one end of the 
social and monetary scale, and it surely 
was not unreasonable to demand that 
enfranchisement should be given to per- 
sons at the other end in the shape of 
increased facilities for voting. Em- 
ployers could most effectually intimidate 
their workmen in person, for a letter 
was nothing compared with a scolding ; 
and if the electors had the power to use 
voting papers, there would not be so 
much opportunity to the employers to 
put on the personal screw, especially as 
the growth of independence, wealth, 
and education, and the fading away of 
the feudal feeling between classes had 
greatly lessened the danger of intimida- 
tion. Accordingly, under a state of things 
which tended to break down the hard 
lines of local restriction, it was unfair 
to put a person who enjoyed and wished 
to exercise the right of votiag in seve- 
ral counties, to a considerable expense 
which might be rendered unnecessary if 
the use of voting papers were permitted. 
He had once been put to considerable 
inconvenience in order that he might be 
able to give his vote in North Stafford- 
shire and East Sussex on one and the 
same day. It was a hard day’s work, 
while he might very easily have given 
both votes if the system of voting papers 
had been in operation. That system 
might, he thought, be fairly adopted by 
the Government as supplementary to the 
Ballot Bill. He had the honour of re- 
presenting one of the few open consti- 
tuencies which would continue to exist 
under the Bill. The Universities would 
continue to elect their Members by voting 
papers, and in the University of Cam- 
bridge, at least, during a contested elec- 
tion, there were certain hours of the 
night at which the votes might be taken. 
If, then, there were to be an area of ex- 
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ception left, both as to voting papers 
and as to the hours during which the 
process of electing might go on, why 
should it not be widened by extending 
the same privilege to non-resident voters, 
and allowing them to vote for counties 
in the way proposed? So much for the 
question viewed as supplementary to 
a Ballot Bill. He would now say a few 
words on it as a substitute. He knew 
he stood in a minority in the present 
House of Parliament, but still he must 
deliver his conscience. He did not yield 
to the most vehement admirer of the 
Ballot in his desire to purify the system 
of elections ; and his regret was, there- 
fore, that a practical Bill to this effect 
could not at first have been introduced in 
which all could agree, leaving the vexed 
matter of the Ballot for hereafter. 
Occupying this position, he felt that any 
system of election which would amelio- 
rate the present rough doings would be 
advantageous, and he was, therefore, in 
favour of doing away with the public 
nominations; and therefore he advocated 
the system of voting papers, because he 
thought that a man sitting in his study 
who shrunk for respectable reasons 
from attending at the poll, was fitter to 
vote for our law makers than an elector 
filled with beer, or something stronger, 
who went hurrahing about with a blud- 
geon in his hand. 

Mr. R. N. FOWLER said, he did 
not rise as a strong opponent of the 
Ballot, because he was not regarded as 
sound on this question by his hon. Friends 
around him. He was disposed to look 
rather favourably upon the experiment 
about to be tried; but, representing as 
he did a seafaring constituency, he 
begged to point out the hardship in- 
flicted upon pilots and other seafaring 
men who might have to leave their 
homes on the very eve of a contested 
election. Under the Bill as proposed, 
a pilot must either sacrifice a sum of 
money of great importance to him, or 
he must lose the privilege of exercising 
his functions. That difficulty would be 
obviated if the Amendment were adopted, 
and he was of opinion that the machinery 
of parochial elections by means of voting 
papers would be found very effective. If 
that system worked so well, as it was 
said to do in respect to Boards of Guar- 
dians, why could it not be extended to 
Parliamentary elections? He admitted 
that there might be a great difference 
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between the importance of a seat in this 
House and one at the Board of Guar- 
dians, yet the principle was the same. 
He had that day voted for the Board of 
Guardians of Marylebone by means of 
voting papers, and he should cordially 
support the Amendment. 

rn. J. LOWTHER said, that the 
right hon. Gentleman the Vice President 
of the Council was quite mistaken in 
thinking that he (Mr. Lowther) could 
not be in earnest in moving this Amend- 
ment. He was accustomed to fight a 
losing battle in that House, and he did 
not therefore lash himself into a state of 
uncontrollable fury on the subject, but 
he was so much in earnest that he in- 
tended to carry his Amendment to a 
division. 

Question put, ‘That the words ‘the 
votes shall be given’ stand part of the 
Clause.” 

The Committee divided: — Ayes 81; 
Noes 36: Majority 45. 


CotonEL BERESFORD proposed to 
insert in page 2, line 2, after ‘‘ given by 
ballot,”’ the words ‘‘if the voter shall so 
desire, such desire being deemed to be 
expressed by the demand for a balloting 
paper.” 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, the pro- 
posal of the hon. Member would defeat 
the object of the Bill, because, if it were 
carried, any person bribed or intimidated 
would be so bribed or intimidated on the 
condition that he did not apply for a 
balloting paper, but recorded his vote 
openly, so that the briber could be sure 
of it. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK, on 
rising to move in line 3, to leave out 
from ‘‘showing” to ‘candidates’? in 
line 4, said, the explanation which had 
been given of the Bill from the Treasury 
bench was, that its principles were to 
be found in the clauses and its details 
in the Schedules. The effect of the 
Amendment he had to propose would be 
to reduce the Bill to conformity with 
this definition, by omitting from the 
clause the proposal that the balloting 
papers should contain the names and 
description of the candidates—a point 
which he regarded as one of detail 
merely, fit for examination hereafter ; 
and it certainly was not an indispensable 
detail, for it was not enforced in the 
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case of the school board elections. One 
of the principal objects of his Amend- 
ment was to simplify the mode of voting, 
and to obviate the wholesale disfran- 
chisement which must ensue if the Bill 
passed in its present form. He remem- 
bered that the hon. Member for Bir- 
mingham (Mr. Muntz) had last year 
stated in the House, that the hon. Mem- 
ber for Exeter (Mr. Bowring) had tried 
a little experiment upon some hon. 
Friends on his side of the House, with 
the view of ascertaining how the system 
of voting by ballot papers would work. 
The result was, that out of the seven or 
eight hon. Gentlemen experimentalized 
upon, only one succeeded in correctly 
filling up his voting paper. All the 
others would have lost their votes, on 
account of errors in filling up the form, 
and from thatthe Committee might judge 
how the experiment would act if applied 
to the general body of voters. He had no 
hesitation in saying that if out of seven 
or eight presumably intelligent Gentle- 
men, only one succeeded in properly fill- 
ing up the ballot paper, six out of every 
seven of the body of voters would be dis- 
franchised by the clause as it then stood. 
He had last year raised the question in 
another form, and the right hon. Gentle- 
man in charge of the Bill had then replied 
very briefly, to the effect that the Go- 
vernment had determined upon the adop- 
tion of the principle of secret voting, and 
he cited the Australian Colonies as proof 
that the principle was elsewhere working 
in a satisfactory manner. But he thought 
that in going to Australia, the right 
hon. Gentleman had made an unfor- 
tunate selection of illustration. He held 
in his hand a Paper containing the an- 
swers of several of the colonial Governors 
in Australia, and he found in them argu- 
ments bearing strongly against the adop- 
tion of the Ballot system in England. 
Sir James Fergusson, one of the Go- 
vernors, pointed out in his reply, the 
difference which obtained in the circum- 
stances attending Parliamentary elec- 
tions in the colonies and in England. 
While in this country a seat in Parlia- 
ment was one of the highest ambitions 
of a man’s life, and the possession of a 
vote at Parliamentary elections was 
highly prized, Sir James Fergusson 
pointed out that in his colony a seat in 
the Legislature was not sought after, and 
that only about 60 per cent of the in- 
habitants qualified to vote took thetrouble 
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to register themselves. Mr. DuCane, the 
Governor of Tasmania, bore similar testi. 
mony. He said a seat in the Colonial 
Legislature was anything but an ob. 
ject of ambition, and pointed out that 
a Parliamentary election in Tasmania 
was a very different matter from an 
election in a country where the honour 
was the subject of the keenest competi- 
tion, and where large sums of money 
were spent by the candidates in the 
effort to secure the seat. The Governor 


of Queensland stated in his letter that ° 


the system of voting by Ballot led to a 
considerable amount of personation in 
localities where the polling places were 
not far apart, men sometimes voting at 
one booth, and then riding 12 or 14 
miles to vote at another. In short, the 


consequence of the introduction of secret’ 


voting in Australia was, that the best 
men, whose services were of value to 
their country, were retiring into private 
life, and surrendering the direction of 
public affairs to political adventurers, 
such as found places in the American 
Legislature. Now, if they were to have 
the Ballot at all—and he assumed they 
were—it ought not to be a disfranchising 
measure; it ought, moreover, to be 
founded on English wants and wishes, 
and not on far distant colonial systems 
thoroughly unsuited to this country. 
He last year heard the hon. and gal- 
lant Member for Aberdeen (Colonel 
Sykes) ask the Government why they 
did not adopt the system of voting 
practised in the Indian Council, where 
a man went boldly up to the box 
with his ballot paper in his hand, in- 
stead of being sent into one of those 
dark receptacles, whence he was very 
likely to come out disfranchised. There 
was another system of Ballot which had 
always been spoken of in very high 
terms by the Liberal party, and had 
been highly commended by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Vice President of 
the Council on introducing the Bill. He 
referred to the Cumberland system, in 
accordance with which the elector wrote 
the name of the candidate on a piece of 
paper, which he folded up and handed 
to the Returning Officer. The voter was 
in that case always perfectly safe from 
anything like espionage; and if the 
Cumberland system had been adopted 
it would have been satisfactory to every 
one. The right hon. Gentleman had 
also referred to the systems in vogue in 
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France and Italy; and it was to be re- 
gretted that he did not adopt some sys- 
tem such as those. The French ballot- 
ing paper, under the Imperial régime, 
one of which he held in his hand, was 
of a fixed size and colour; all of them 
had a common heading, and the name 
of only one candidate was printed upon 
them. Each voter was given ballot 
papers for each candidate; he selected 
that bearing the man of his choice and 
placed it in the box, retaining the others. 
In Rome, where he was present at an 
election a short time ago, he found no 
one was allowed to vote unless he could 
write. The Returning Officer was first 
elected by ballot, and then he, supported 
by the candidates’ assessors, sat at the 
head of a table, and as each voter pre- 
sented himself he was furnished with a 
blank voting paper, whereon he wrote the 
name of his nominee, folded it up, and 
handed it to the Returning Officer. The 
system in Italy, in fact, was very similar 
to what was done in Whitehaven. But 
in addition to these instances in support 
of his Amendment, he would claim the 
support of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Prime Minister himself, who on the 
5th of September last, in the course of a 
starring tour in the provinces, addressed 
an enthusiastic audience at Wakefield in 
terms which showed most clearly that 
the discussion last year had entirely con- 
verted him to the views of the Opposi- 
tion. The Prime Minister was reported 
to have used these words— 


“Tt is said votes ought not to be given in the 
dark, and men ought not to be ashamed of mak- 
ing known what they do. I quite agree with that. 
. » We mean by the Bill protection for the weak 
(cheers); we mean to put it in the power of the 
voter to vote secretly if he likes. He will be the 
best judge of the interests that weigh upon him.’’ 


The right hon. Gentleman had, there- 
fore, pledged himself and the Govern- 
ment to the principle that a voter 
should be allowed to vote secretly if 
he liked, and upon that principle he 
took his stand. Under the circum- 
stances it would be unnecessary to de- 
tain the Committee further; this clear 
expression of the opinion of the Prime 
Minister was sufficient for his purpose, 
and he called upon the right hon. Gen- 
tleman to support the Amendment he 
had placed on the Paper. The hon. 
Memberconcluded by moving the Amend- 
of which he had given Notice, 
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Amendment proposed, in page 2, line 
3, to leave out the words ‘showing the 
names and description of the candi- 
dates.”—(Mr. Cavendish Bentinck.) 


Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he must 
really congratulate the hon. Member for 
Whitehaven on the progress he was 
making. Having hitherto vigorously 
opposed the Ballot, the hon. Gentleman 
was now willing to adopt a bad form of 
the Ballot. The hon. Member’s Amend- 
ment would place the voter in this posi- 
tion—that he would have a blank ballot 
paper given him without the names and 
descriptions of the candidates. 

Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK ex- 
plained. He understood the intention 
of the Government was to establish the 
principle ofthe Ballot in that clause, and 
to describe the details in the Schedule. 
What he, therefore, wanted to do was to 
leave it open to have the ballot paper in 
any form they pleased by the Schedule. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER continued. 
The hon. Member would strike out of 
the clause the words requiring the names 
and description of the candidates to be 
given on the ballot paper, and that the 
ballot paper should be delivered to the 
voter in the polling-station. Now, in 
France the great objection made to the 
form of voting by ballot there was ex- 
actly what the hon. Member stated. A 
voting paper, with the name of only one 
of the candidates was put into the hands 
of the voter, before he got into the 
polling-place. That plan was open to 
this objection, that any party—and in 
many cases the Government—wishing 
to bring influence to bear on the voter, 
printed the name of one candidate only, 
and put it into the hands of the voter 
outside of the polling-place; and under 
that influence the elector went in and 
gave his vote. That would much frus- 
trate the object of the Ballot. Again, 
if the voting paper were left blank, and 
the voter might fill in the names, of 
course it would be much more likely 
that the mode in which he voted would 
be’identified. It therefore appeared to 
the Government to be absolutely neces- 
sary for the good working of the Ballot, 
that there should be an official paper 
containing the names of all the candi- 
dates, and that it should be given to the 
voter within the polling-place. He held 
in his hand a description of the mode of 
voting at Maryport, from which he found 
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that the names and descriptions of the 
candidates were printed on the voting 
papers. 

Lorv JOHN MANNERS thought, 
that the further they got into those dis- 
cussions the smaller they found the 
experience on which the Government 
scheme was based. But the Committee 
were not without some slight experience 
to guide them in considering the merits 
of the Amendment of his hon. Friend 
(Mr. C. Bentinck). At the first election 
for members of the London School Board 
in Marylebone, considerable interest was 
manifested by the constituency, and a 
very large number of voters exercised 
the franchise; but after they had given 
their votes hundreds of the electors of 
Marylebone were virtually disfranchised, 
owing to some technical informality 
which they could not understand in the 
mode of giving their votes. The effect 
of that was seen at the election of a 
member of the London School Board for 
Marylebone, held only the other day, 
when out of 58,000 voters not 4,000 went 
to the poll. Did the right hon. Gentle- 
man (Mr. Forster) attribute that to the 
diminished interest taken in the. cause of 
education, or did the right hon. Gentle- 
man attribute it to the difficulties the 
electors felt, 12 months before, when they 
flocked to the poll? The result must 
have been attributable to one of these 
two causes. The last election was one 
of great importance, and it was probable 
that voters became indifferent, because 
they did not know that their votes would 
be allowed to stand. The last Maryle- 
bone election, in fact, showed that what 
was matter of opinion had become matter 
of fact. He took it that the object of 
the Amendment of his hon. Friend was, 
that if the Ballot were adopted, some 
means should be adopted for showing 
that the vote had been secured, 

Mr. A. W. YOUNG said, that if this 
Bill were passed into law it would en- 
able the voter to vote secretly if he 
wished. Having been a candidate many 


years ago in Australia, he had a vivid ' 


recollection of the disturbances at elec- 
tions there, which resembled those wit- 
nessed in this country; and, although he 
had not himself seen elections conducted 
in the colonies under the Ballot, yet 
from all he had heard he believed the 
Ballot was very successful there. 

Mr. GREGORY said, the clause being 
really one providing that votes should 
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be taken by Ballot, and the yornen place 
for the details as to the Ballot being in 
the Schedule, the words which the hon. 
Member for Whitehaven proposed to 
strike out were out of place where they 
now stood, and he should, therefore, 
support the Amendment. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER hoped the hon, 
Gentleman the Member for Whitehaven 
would not be surprised at his adherin 
to the view he (Mr. W. E. Forster) had 
already expressed, that the words should 
appear in the clause rather than in the 
Schedule. 

Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK re- 
marked that the credit of the Govern- 
ment with their supporters was not so 
great as it was last year. Many of them 
were to be seen supporting a measure 
which they had opposed all their lives, 
like the right hon. Gentleman the Prime 
Minister, who opposed the Ballot when 
it was proposed by Mr. Henry Berkeley, 
but who had now nothing to say for 
himself on the subject, unless he met 
his supporters in a country town. The 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. W. E. Forster) 
had referred to the Ballot being tried at 
Maryport. He (Mr. ©. Bentinck) did 
not know the extent of the acquaintance 
which the right hon. Gentleman had 
with the geography of Cumberland. 
When they came to the Schedules, how- 
ever, which would be the proper time 
for fixing the precise mode of voting, he 
would tell the Vice President of the 
Council something about Maryport, and 
probably by that time the right hon. 
Gentleman would arrive at the conclusion 
that Maryport and Whitehaven were 
two different places, a point on which 
he seemed to entertain some delusion at 
present. He should take the sense of 
the Committee upon the Amendment. 


Question put, “That the words pro- 
posed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 143; 
Noes 99: Majority 44. 


Viscount MAHON moved, as an 
Amendment, in line 4, after ‘‘ candi- 
dates,’”’ to insert ‘‘and which shall be 
torn from a counterfoil bearing a corre- 
sponding number.” The effect of the 
proposition was to provide that each 
voting paper should bear a number cor- 
responding to the voter’s number on the 
register, which should be recorded on 
the counterfoil. He was certain that 
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the Ballot Bill would never be accepted 
by the country, unless there was some 
check against personation. The expe- 
rience of America and Australia showed 
that there was a large amount of per- 
sonation at elections conducted under 
the Ballot, and in New York, cases were 
roved where men had voted upwards 
of 40 times at elections by using false 
names. If that were the case in New 
York, and in Victoria, where there was 
a comparatively thin population, it was 
likely to be even worse in such large 
towns as Manchester, Liverpool, and 
Birmingham. It was urged that the 
Ballot would not be accepted, unless it 
was absolutely secret ; but it never could 
be made absolutely secret, for the votes 
of individual electors would be sure to 
be known at each election. The counter- 
foils, if this Amendment were agreed 
to, would be locked up and would only 
be used in case of a Petition, so that it 
would be a very rare exception for the 
votes of the electors to become known. 
Some such experiment as this ought to 
be tried, even if it were not finally 
adopted, before Parliament rushed head- 
long into this new system of conducting 
elections. He hoped that he would re- 
ceive a more courteous reply from the 
Government than had been given in 
other cases. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER hoped, that if 
he gave the noble Lord a very short 
reply, he would not suppose that he 
wished to treat him with any disrespect. 
The Committee must bear in mind that 
every one of these propositions was dis- 
cussed at great length last year, and 
he forebore repeating arguments which 
could hardly be forgotten. Last year 
the Committee had decided by a large 
majority against this proposal. The 
Government had seriously considered 
the matter, and had adopted the plan of 
making every vote absolutely secret, 
without the power of subjecting it to a 
scrutiny. 

Mr. HUNT must protest against the 
argument which was constantly urged in 
the course of the present discussion, that 
certain points had been settled last year. 
Hon. Members were all a year older 
than they were then, and he hoped a year 
wiser. On the particular subject with 
which the Committee were dealing, the 
whole Government had turned in the 
space of a year from one side to the 
other. The plan of the Bill was the 
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most absurd thing possible, because 
whatever suspicion or knowledge they 
might have of a vote having been given 
wrongly or corruptly, they would have 
no means of identifying that vote. Let 
them suppose an election carried by one, 
and six persons who had been personated 
came forward and were prepared to 
prove that they had not voted. It was 
quite clear that that election was carried 
by a person who had no right to vote. 
The purposes of a scrutiny, so necessary 
in that case, could not be satisfied with- 
out ascertaining how the votes of these 
personated voters had been given; but 
the Bill said—‘‘ You shall not have any 
means of identifying a voting paper 
with the voter, even if you bring for- 
ward the person who personated the real 
voter.” In short, they could not have a 
real, true, and genuine election, unless 
the Bill provided for a possible scrutiny 
leading to an identification of the votes. 
The Corrupt Practices Bill provided that, 
in the case of a Parliamentary Election 
Petition, one vote should be struck off 
the number of voters for any candidate 
in respect of any person who was proved 
to have been bribed, treated, or unduly 
influenced by such candidate, or anyone 
on his behalf. So that the framers of 
that Bill saw the difficulty in question, 
and they adopted the expedient of striking 
one vote off the poll in. respect of any 
person who was proved to have been 
bribed; but it did not follow, because 
A. B. bribed C. D., that C. D. voted for 
A. B., and the vote might be struck off 
the wrong poll. It never seemed to 
have struck the framers of this Bill that 
a voter might have taken a bribe from 
both candidates, that one bribery might 
be detected and the other not, and that 
one candidate only would be punished, 
while the other candidate who had been 
equally guilty would not be punished. 
He entirely concurred in the principle of 
the Amendment, but he should have 
preferred the Amendment of which the 
hon. Member for East Sussex (Mr. 
Gregory) had given Notice. He, how- 
ever, hoped that the Government would 
revert to their original proposition and 
adopt the Victorian system of Ballot, 
where the registered number of the voter 
was placed at the back of the voting 


paper. 

Sir GEORGE JENKINSON expressed 
his surprise that the Government had 
not noticed the speech of the right hon, 
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Gentleman the Member for North North- 
amptonshire. Surely the Government 
ought to propose some means of detect- 
ing and punishing personation, where it 
was a notorious fact that a man had 
been returned by a small majority 
through the giving of false votes. It 
could not be the object of the right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. W. E. Forster) to have 
a Ballot Bill passed in such a shape as 
would permit all sorts of evil and wrong. 
He, therefore, would put it to the right 
hon. Gentleman, whether he should not 
undertake on the Report to bring for- 
ward some machinery by which persona- 
tion should be detected and punished. 

Mr. GREGORY said, that if the 
Amendment were withdrawn, he would 
have an opportunity of making some 
observations on the subject on proposing 
his own Amendment. 

Viscount MAHON said, he did not 
think his Amendment was drawn up in 
strict form, and would therefore ask 
leave to withdraw it. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. JONES then proposed, in page 2, 
line 4, after ‘‘ candidates,’’ to insert— 

“And such ballot paper shall be marked after 
the name of each candidate with any colour or 
colours which the nominator of the candidate 
shall choose at such Election.” 


Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he did 
not think it was desirable that a candi- 
date should be compelled by Act of Par- 
liament to have a colour, and that was 
the ground on which the House last year 
decided against a proposition similar to 
that now made by the hon. Gentleman. 

Mr. CAWLEY believed that, if they 
were to have secret voting, the printing 
of colours to be adopted by the candi- 
dates was the only means by which a 
large number of the voters would be 
able to distinguish the candidates. At 
the proper time he should return to this 
subject, whatever became of the Amend- 
ment. 

Mr. COLLINS thought the Amend- 
ment would open a door to great frauds. 

Mr. JONES said, as the Amendment 
would be brought before the House 
again in another form, he would ask 
leave to withdraw it. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK then 
moved, to insert ‘‘or before” after the 
word ‘“‘at’’ in line 4, with the view of 
providing that a voter should be fur- 
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nished with a voting paper before or at 
the election. 


Amendment proposed, in page 2, line 
4, after the word ‘at,’ to insert the 
words ‘or before.” — (Mr. Cavendish 
Bentinck.) 


Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he had 
already given reasons why it was desira- 
ble that the voting paper should be given 
to the voter in the booth, and not before. 
The hon. Gentleman would himself ac- 
knowledge that the point now raised was 
substantially included in his previous 
Amendment. 

Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK said, 
he could not acknowledge anything of 
the sort. This was a totally distinct 
principle. The Amendment which he had 
previously moved was as to the form of 
the ballot paper, whether it was to show 
the names and descriptions of the candi- 
dates or not. But the present Amend- 
ment related to the period of time at 
which the ballot paper was to be delivered 
to the voter. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he did 
not for a moment suppose that the pre- 
sent Amendment was actually included 
in the words of the previous Amend- 
ment. What he meant was, that in 
the opening words of the speech in 
which the hon. Gentleman brought for- 
ward the previous Amendment, his mode 
of Ballot was described, and in that de- 
scription reasons for it were given to 
which he (Mr. W. E. Forster) had en- 
deavoured to reply. 


Question put, ‘‘ That those words be 
there inserted.”’ 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 104; 
Noes 199: Majority 95. 


Mr. GREGORY moved as an Amend- 
ment, in page 2, line 5, after “‘ mark” 
to insert ‘‘and a number corresponding 
with that of the voter on the Register of 
Electors.” The object of his proposition 
was to raise the question of personation 
and the question of scrutiny, one of 
which was facilitated, while the other 
was impossible as the Bill stood. The 
question was of some importance, and 
although discussion was deprecated by 
the right hon. Gentleman—[Mr. W. E. 
Forster: No, no !}—he was still justified 
in raising the point before the Committee. 
Personation was far more frequent, and 
determined the result of far more elec- 
tions than was generally supposed ; and 
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if personation was rife now, how much 
more would it be increased by the Bill ? 
When a secret vote was once given it 
could not be recalled, however bad. One 
of the several remedies proposed by the 
Government to remedy that gross blot 
in the Bill was that, in the case of per- 
sonation, one vote should be struck off 
the candidate for whom the personated 
vote had been given. But you could 
never trace with certainty for whom a 
personated vote was given. Another 
remedy was to bring the personator 
to a greater extent under the crimi- 
nal law, and the provisions of the 
law were to be framed for that ob- 
ject; but was that the proper course 
of legislation, to give facilities for 
the commission of a crime, and to in- 
crease the penalties for committing it ? 
That was immoral and criminal legisla- 
tion. These reasons were sufficient to 
make the promoters of the Bill pause to 
consider whether a remedy could not be 
applied to this part of the Bill. He 
thought a remedy could be applied, and 
that remedy he ventured to suggest was 
to be found in the Amendment he had 
moved. That Amendment proposed that 
the balloting paper should be marked 
by the Returning Officer with a number 
corresponding with the elector’s number 
on the register. That number would 
be known only to the Returning Officer, 
and the votes might be so counted as 
not to expose those numbers to the 
agents of the candidates. To the Re- 
turning Officer was committed the con- 
trol of the election, and if you could 
not entrust to him'this additional duty, 
he was not fit for his office. The hon. 
Gentleman concluded by observing that 
the Amendment he now submitted to the 
House, in his opinion, was quite consis- 
tent with the principle of the Bill. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 2, line 5, after the word “mark,” to 
insert the words “and a number corresponding 
with that of the voter on the Register of Elec- 
tors,”—(Mr. Gregory.) 


Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL said, 
he understood an objection to the prin- 
ciple of the Bill; but when objectors 
said that the Bill was bad because it was 
badly drafted, Government was entitled 
to call upon them to show that they had 
read the Bill with a little attention. 
They had been told in unmeasured lan- 
guage by the hon, Member for East 
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Sussex (Mr. Gregory) that the Bill con- 
tained a great blot, and he had been 
kind enough to point out what he con- 
sidered to be the blot. They would, 
however, discover that the clause did not 
contain the expressions with which fault 
had been found. The clause relating to 
personation was Clause 2 of the Cor- 
rupt Practices Bill, which provided that, 
on proof that a candidate or his agent 
was guilty of personation, there should 
be struck out one vote for every person 
proved to have been so personated ; and 
there was a similar provision as to 
bribery. It had been said that a man 
might be bribed on both sides. If 
bribery was alleged on both sides, but 
proved only on one, the case put would 
not occur, for de non apparentibus et denon 
existentibus eadem est ratio. If it were 
proved that both sides had bribed a 
particular voter, a vote would be struck 
off on each side, and thus equal justice 
would be done. As to the objection that 
it would not be known how the person- 
ator had voted, that was no reason why 
personation should not be discouraged, 
and it could not be better discouraged 
than by punishing the candidate on 
whose behalf it was committed. If the 
personator had not, after all, voted for 
that candidate, the latter would lose two 
votes, and would thus be doubly pun- 
ished. A scrutiny was an expensive 
process, and one seldom resorted to ; and 
the question was not how it could 
most effectually be conducted, but how it 
could, most effectually be conducted con- 
sistently with secret voting, which was 
the essence of the Bill. The Govern- 
ment had done all they could to devise 
a more efficient plan, but without suc- 
cess, and he was not aware that one had 
been suggested in any quarter. As to 
marking ornumbering each voting paper, 
there would be the possibility of persons 
besides the Returning Officer becoming 
acquainted with the mark, and if the 
voter found that a Petition might be 
presented, not for the purpose of voiding 
the election, but really for the purpose 
of ascertaining how he had voted, the 
object of the Bill would be frustrated. 
That objection was, that the timid voter 
—the man who was afraid—would suffer 
if he voted according to his conscience. 
Hon. Gentlemen opposite wished to keep 
up undue influence, but the Government 
wished to give the voter entire protec- 
tion from it. The Amendment would, 
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no doubt, make a scrutiny more effec- 
tual; but it could be made sufficiently 
effectual without it. Personation, while 
in some respects it would be more diffi- 
cult under the Bill, might, perhaps, in 
others be easier; but he did not admit 
that the balance would be in favour of 
its easiness. The hon. Gentleman ap- 
peared to object to an increase of the 
punishment; but even irrespective of 
the Ballot, it was right to punish per- 
sonation as severely as bribery or treat- 
ing, and severity of punishment had 
generally a deterring effect. If secret 
voting were conceded, the existence of 
certain difficulties in the rare event of a 
scrutiny must be conceded also; but this 
was no reason for foregoing secret voting. 
As to the difficulty of proving on whose 
behalf personation was committed, it 
was not more difficult than to prove on 
whose behalf bribery was committed. 
If the new system were fairly carried out, 
the state of the pollin the middle of the 
day would be unknown—the great temp- 
tation to bribery being thus removed, 
and this alone would sensibly diminish 
bribery, a gain to be set off against a 
slight increase of personation, assuming 
that to occur. There would be, at least, 
as much purity of election as at present, 
and he hoped a great deal more. He 
hoped the Amendment would be ne- 
gatived, as cause had not been shown 
why they should impair the very prin- 
ciple of the Bill, for the purpose of 
attempting to obtain better means for 
carrying out a scrutiny. , 

Mr. HUNT observed, that the real 
question they had to determine was, not 
whether bribery or personation would 
be diminished by the Bill, but whether 
there should be the possibility of identi- 
fying the voter with the vote in the event 
of a scrutiny taking place. The views 
of the Government had at last been 
stated on that point; and the hon. and 
learned Gentleman had insisted that 
hon. Members wishing to mark the 
voting papers were desirous of retaining 
undue influence and depriving the timid 
voter of protection. Now, in a Bill in- 
troduced a short time ago, he observed 
a provision that the Returning Officer 
should attach a number, letter, or other 
distinguishing mark to every voting 
paper, as also to the counterfoil thereof. 
According to the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman, the promoters of that clause 
must have desired to perpetuate undue 
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influence, and the Committee would be 
curious to know to whom this imputation 
applied. Well, on the back of the Bill 
he found the name of the Marquess of 
Hartington, Mr. Secretary Bruce, and 
Mr. John Bright. He hoped that the 
hon. and learned Gentleman, on hearing 
those names, would withdraw his impu- 
tation. The right hon. Gentleman in 
charge of the Bill refused to discuss the 
question at any length, because it was 
discussed last year; but he (Mr. Hunt) 
submitted that the proposition in the 
Bill of 1870 was more valuable than the 
one before the Committee, for it ema- 
nated from the Government at a time 
when the evidence given before the 
Select Committee was fresh in their re- 
collection. The hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman made some extraordinary propo- 
sitions in his speech, and seemed to 
think it was not more difficult to prove 
personation than to prove bribery. But 
he evidently forgot that, while two per- 
sons must be concerned in bribery, a 
single individual, without communica- 
tion with anyone, could go to the poll 
and personate a voter. Therefore, it 
was easier to detect bribery than per- 
sonation. The hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman stated that if corrupt practices 
were not proved, they did not exist for 
the purposes of an election inquiry ; but 
he added that if both candidates were 
proved to have used undue influences, 
then a vote would be struck off from the 
poll of each. Only one vote, however, 
could have been given, and therefore 
one vote would be taken from the can- 
didate for whom no bribed vote had 
been given. Such a scheme would not 
commend itself to the sense of the Com- 
mittee. As he had said, he preferred 
the Bill of 1870, and he supposed they 
would have had it if the right hon. 
Member for Birmingham (Mr. Bright) 
had been in the House, instead of hav- 
ing this measure, which was far inferior 
as a practical working Bill to that origi- 
nally introduced by the Government. 
CotonEL BARTTELOT said, no doubt 
the Solicitor General had his riding 
orders from the two right hon. Gentle- 
men who sat by his side; but probably, 
if he had spoken according to his belief, 
that speech would not have been made, 
for he, like others, was doubtless anxious 
to prevent personation. Although one 
or two timid persons might be afraid, 
it would be far better to adopt the safe- 
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guard proposed in the Amendment than 
to be led into the mud by right hon. 
Gentlemen on the Treasury bench, who 
knew that if the clause was carried un- 
altered there would be no means of de- 
tecting personation. If the Returning 
Officer could be trusted this Amendment 
ought to be accepted. 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS remarked, 
that it was refreshing, in the course of 
these somewhat tedious debates, to find 
some one entering into the discussion 
who had evidently not turned attention 
to the matter before, and was in happy 
ignorance of all that had occurred before 
upon this question. He would take, as 
one instance, the forgetfulness shown by 
the hon. and learned Gentlemen the 
Solicitor General of the Bill of 1870; 
and, as another, the simple-mindedness 
which led him to argue that the Bill 
would materially lessen bribery. As a 
matter of fact, however, there was hardly 
one right hon. Gentleman upon the 
Treasury bench who had not openly 
stated that so far as bribery was con- 
cerned, they had no notion of materially 
diminishing it. The noble Lord the 
Marquess of Hartington, who intro- 
duced the Bill of 1870, made a distinct 
statement to that effect. What they 
desired to secure was purity of election, 
but the Solicitor General said the prin- 
ciple of the Government was secret 
voting; and therefore the question was 
how near they could get to purity of 
election consistently with secret voting. 
That, however, was putting the cart 
before the horse, and if purity of elec- 
tion and secresy in voting could not 
both be secured at the same time, the 
smaller advantage must give way to the 
greater. He was afraid that the Bill, 
as it stood, would practically create 
great facilities for personation ; and the 
heavier penalties which it was proposed 
to enact against that offence would not, 
probably, be put in force, because when 
an election was over, the general feeling 
was that all grievances should be for- 
gotten, and that old stories should not 
be raked up. If there was one thing 
more than another calculated to check 
personation, it was not the heaviness of 
the penalties, but the certainty of being 
found out, and that was the one security 
which the present Bill got rid of. More- 
over, it was necessary to legislate not 
for the exception, but for the rule; and 
if this system was to be adopted, pro- 
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vision must be made for a scrutiny and 
an inspection of votes, in order that 
personation might be discovered. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL said, 
he had a strong objection to personation, 
but he had also a strong objection to 
personalities; and he had some ground 
to complain of the language of the 
hon. and gallant Colonel opposite, who 
thought he had stated to the Committee 
what he did not believe. He also thought 
he had some ground to complain of the 
hon. Gentleman who had just sat down 
(Mr. Cross), and who stated that he was 
not aware of all that had passed, and 
that he was ignorant and simple-minded. 
He was by no means thin-skinned, but 
he thought both those hon. Gentlemen 
had gone a little too far in their state- 
ments. 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS explained. 
He had no objection whatever to say 
that he did not think the hon. and 
learned Solicitor General either ignorant 
or simple-minded. 

Coronet BARTTELOT wished to say 
that he had no intention of saying any- 
thing offensive to the hon. and learned 
Solicitor General. 

Mr. COLLINS said, he would remind 
the Committee of the celebrated Sligo 
case, where the Mayor, being the Re- 
turning Officer, attributed nine votes to 
Mr. Somers which had been given to 
his opponent, and returned Mr. Somers 
as duly elected. A Petition was pre- 
sented, and nine voters were called be- 
fore the Committee, and stated that they 
had voted not for Mr. P. Somers, but for 
his opponent, Mr. Wynn. The poll was 
altered by transferring those votes from 
Mr. Somers to Mr. Wynn, who was de- 
clared duly elected, and the Returning 
Officer was convicted as a misdemeanant 
and remained for some months in Sligo 
gaol. Now, under the system of secret 
Ballot, if they could only secure the Re- 
turning Officer they would secure the 
election. They must not forget that 103 
hon. Gentlemen sat for Ireland, and 
there were other Mayors beside the 
Mayor of Sligo. How were they to pre- 
vent the occurrence of a similar case? 
They should be very careful not to put 
too much in the hands of the Returning 
Officer. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he did 
not think that such a case as that of 
Sligo could occur under the Bill. What- 
ever the hon. and gallant Officer (Colonel 
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Barttelot) thought, he must repeat that 
he honestly believed the provisions of 
the Bill as it stood would render person- 
ation less likely than at present. There 
were two or three provisions that would 
diminish its probability. In the first 
place, the Bill made it an offence for any 
person concerned in the election giving 
any information as to who had voted or 
who had not voted; consequently, there 
would be a great increase of danger in 
a man’s attempting to personate. Then, 
secondly, there was a considerable in- 
crease of polling-places, and therefore 
an increased probability of detection. 
Again, the fact that voting would occupy 
a longer’ time, there being two processes 
instead of one, would make it more 
likely than at present that the person- 
ator would be detected. The Bill also 
considerably increased the penalty for 
personation. Upon the whole, there- 
fore, it was not likely that personators 
would run these increased risks. The 
Amendment would be altogether incon- 
sistent with the scope of the Bill. 

Mr. GREGORY hoped the Committee 
would remember that under this Bill, the 
personator must feel that he was giving 
a vote which could not be struck out. 

Mr. CAWLEY said, he could not 
agree with the right hon. Gentleman 
that the Bill would diminish persona- 
tion. Experience showed that voters 
were generally personated in the early 
part of the day, when but few electors 
had polled. In the Bill there was an 
absolute prohibition against anyone giv- 
ing information as to who had voted, not 
as to how he had voted. He thought 
the measure would increase personation. 
It rendered it almost impossible to detect 
the impersonator; and the only remedy 
proposed for this was to increase the 
punishment of the offender. The objec- 
tion to the number of the elector being 
placed on the voting paper was, that it 
might be seen by some one else than the 
Returning Officer; but he apprehended 
that the candidates and their agents 
would all know who was the voter who 
came for his voting paper, and that as a 
mark would be placed against his name 
those interested in the progress of the 
election would always be aware of the 
names of the electors who had proceeded 
to vote. It was a monstrous thing that, 
in order to protect the timid voter every 
elector should be obliged to vote in 
secret. 


Mr. W. E. Forster 
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Mr. W. M. TORRENS said, he was 
surprised that no answer whatever had 
been given to the hon. Member for East 
Sussex (Mr. Gregory). He denied that 
it was the duty of that House to legislate 
merely, or chiefly, or mainly, with re- 
ference to the craven minority in any 
constituency. He admitted that it was 
right to protect those who were worth 
protecting, asthe Bill of the noble Lord 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland did, and 
those who objected to that Bill were not 
to be told that they desired to perpetuate 
corrupt practices. He had been beaten 
at the poll by a majority of 3; but on 
Petition, struck off 4 votes for bribery, 
and gained the seat; but he could not 
have done so under that Bill, if the votes 
had been invalidated by personation in- 
stead of bribery. He did not blame the 
Government for changing their minds, 
but they ought to state the grounds for 
that change. He believed the Bill was 
useful to prevent bullying at a time of 
excitement; but they had no right to 
tamper with the representation of the 
country to gratify the cowardice of a 
miserable fraction of the constituencies ; 
and if they were to poll all the cowards 
in the country, they would not be much 
better for it. Moreover, the Prime 
Minister, in a speech he made at Wake- 
field last autumn, said, it was a mistake 
to suppose that the object of the Bill 
was to impose secresy on those who did 
not wish for it. His opinion was, that 
they would never effectually put a stop 
to bribery so long as they left small 
boroughs of 100, 200, or 300 electors— 
respecting which an election agent had 
remarked to him that he would extend 
his transactions in them, and do by 
wholesale what he had hitherto done 
successfully by retail, without any fear 
of detection or punishment. 

Question put, ‘That those words be 
there inserted.” 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 126; 
Noes 166: Majority 40. 


Coronet STUART KNOX moved that 
the Chairman report Progress. 


Motion agreed to. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again upon Thursday. 
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SUPPLY.—REPORT. 
Resolutions [April 5th] reported. 
Viscount ENFIELD said, he would 

take that opportunity to fulfil the pro- 
mise he made on Friday, to give the hon. 
Member for Warrington (Mr. Rylands) 
the name of the Oriental Interpreter. It 
was James William Redhouse. That 
gentleman, who was an accomplished 
Oriental scholar, was employed by the 
Turkish Government from 1838 to 1854, 
and since his return to England he had 
been employed as Oriental Interpreter at 
the Foreign Office. 

Mr. RYLANDS said, the noble Lord’s 
explanation was perfectly clear and satis- 
factory; but it was equally clear that 
there was no reason why the salary of 
Mr. Redhouse should be paid for out of 
the Secret Service money. 


Resolutions agreed to. 


GAME LAWS—SELECT COMMITTEE. 
ADJOURNED DEBATE, 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Question [25th March], 
“That the Select Committee on the 
Game Laws do consist of Nineteen 
Members.” —(Mr. Secretary Bruce.) 

Question again proposed. 

Debate resumed. 


Mr. BRUCE said, that the hon. Mem- 
ber for Glasgow (Mr. Anderson) had 
given Notice of an Amendment, that the 
Committee should consist of 21 Members 
instead of 19, as proposed by the Go- 
vernment. While he was of opinion 
that the 21 Members would make rather 
a large Committee, yet the Government 
would not offer any objection, provided 
it was the wish of the House that such 
should be the number. 

Mr. MACFIE thought, that as evi- 
dence would be called from Scotland, 
there ought to be more Scotch represen- 
tatives on the Committee. 

Mr. ANDERSON said, that as the 
Government had yielded the point as to 
the number who were to constitute the 
Committee, it would not be necessary for 
him to inflict a speech upon the House 
in favour of the Amendment of which 
he had given Notice. He could not help 
remarking, however, that the original 
gemma of the Committee was very 
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Amendment proposed, to leave out 
‘‘ Nineteen,” and insert ‘‘ Twenty-one,” 
—(Hr. Anderson, )—instead thereof. 

Question, ‘‘That ‘Nineteen’ stand 
part of the Question,” put, and nega- 
tived. 

Question, ‘‘That ‘Twenty-one’ be 
inserted, instead thereof,” put, and 
agreed to. 


Passports. 


Main Question, as amended, put, and 
agreed to. 

Committee nominated: — Sir Groner Grey, 
Mr. Hunt, Mr. Wuitsreap, Sir Micnarn Hicra 
Beacu, Mr. M‘Comsre, Mr. Rowzanp Winn, Sit 
Joun Trevawny, Mr. Crane Reap, Mr. Cowper, 
Mr. Sturt, Mr. Dent, Mr. Cameron, Mr. 
M‘Lagan, Lord Exrcno, Mr. Harpcastie, Vis- 
count Manon, Mr. Suertock, Sir Henry Seiwin- 
Inpetson, Mr. WintersotuamM, Mr. Muntz, and 
Mr. Pett: — Power to send for persons, papers, 
and records ; Five to be the quorum. 


LOANS TO INFANTS BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Mitcnett Henry, Bill for 
the protection of Persons under twenty-one years 
of age from the solicitations and frauds of Money 
Lenders, ordered to be brought in by Mr. Mrtcnetn 
Henry, Mr. Heaptam, Mr. Scourriretp, Mr. 
Giupin, and Mr. Maguire. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 107.] 


House adjourned at One o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, 9th April, 1872. 


MINUTES.]—Pusiic Buis—First Reading— 
Mutiny*; County Buildings (Loans)* (65) ; 
Oyster and Mussel Fisheries Supplemental * 
(66). 


FRANCE—PASSPORTS—DEPORTATION 
OF FRENCH SUBJECTS TO ENGLAND. 
QUESTION. 


Eart STANHOPE gave Notice, that 
on Friday next he would move for Copies 
of any Communications which may have 
passed between Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment and the Government of France on 
the subject of re-imposition of Pass- 
ports. 

Tue Eart or MALMESBURY said, 
he wished to put the Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs a Question of which he 
had given his noble Friend Notice. It 
was, Whether he would lay on the Table 
of their Lordships’ House Papers which 
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one of his Colleagues had already pro- 
mised in the other House of Parliament 
—namely, the Correspondence between 
Her Majesty’s Government and the Go- 
vernment of France, on the subject of the 
passports now demanded of British sub- 
jects on their entry into France ? During 
the Empire, when this country and 
France were on the best possible terms, 
and all old jealousies seemed to have 
passed away, nothing had tended so much 
to the good feeling at that time existing, 
as the abolition of passports so far as 
British subjects were concerned. That 
might appear somewhat extraordinary, 
regard being had to the very important 
questions on which there was a complete 
agreement between the Government of 
Her Majesty and that of Napoleon III. ; 
but still the fact remained, that the abo- 
lition by the French Government of 
passports in the case of British subjects 
had been attended with the best effects 
in the establishment of friendly feelings 
between the two nations. He should not 
be going beyond the mark when he 
asserted that after the abolition of pass- 
ports had been accomplished not fewer 
than 600,000 visitors from this country 
entered Paris. Now, supposing they ex- 
pended only £10 a-head, the aggregate 
was a large gain to the French capital 
received not in regular trade, but in 
the spendings of pocket money. He cer- 
tainly was surprised at a moment like 
the present, when the French Govern- 
ment was in such great difficulties in 
regard to money, it should re-establish 
a system which must have the effect of 
preventing foreigners from going to 
France and spending their money there. 
It was not, however, this alone that 
made Englishmen wonder that this 
policy of erecting a kind of Chinese wall 
round France, should be reverted to 
after it had once been abolished, and 
the advantages of its abolition once per- 
ceived. There was the further fact that 
the passport system was utterly useless 
as a means of keeping out of a country 
the evil-disposed, and those whose pre- 
sence might be dangerous to its institu- 
tions. Those were the very persons who 
were always duly provided with pass- 
ports. It was harmless people—those 
who were bent on no plots—who omitted 
to provide themselves with a passport, 
or who neglected to obtain the requisite 
visa. He hoped his noble Friend would 
be able to give to their Lordships some 
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hope of this vexatious policy being 
abandoned. He also wished to ask his 
noble Friend, whether there was any 
objection to the production of the Cor- 
respondence—if any such communica- 
tions had passed—between the two Go- 
vernments with reference to the landing 
of destitute French persons on the shores 
of this country? If the accounts which 
had reached him were true, as many as 
50 or 60 of those persons had been 
shipped off in one packet to this country 
—from the port of Dieppe especially. 
He did not, of course, vouch for the 
statements made on this subject; but it 
was alleged that persons of this class 
had been put on board in a state of 
utter destitution. They stated that their 
last franc had been taken from them on 
the plea that it was to be applied in 
payment of the expenses of sending them 
out of France. Now, he remembered 
that similar deportations had been made 
after the coup d'etat in 1852, and again 
after the Orsini conspiracy in 1858. On 
both those occasions the Government of 
the Empire took the opportunity of get- 
ting rid of persons who were of bad 
character, and who had opposed the 
Empire, by sending them over to this 
country in batches. The Government 
of this country remonstrated with the 
French Government on both occasions, 
and he must do the French Government 
the justice to say that it listened to the 
remonstrances and put an end to this 
disreputable practice. He should there- 
fore like to know whether there had 
been any Correspondence on the subject 
of its renewal, and whether his noble 
Friend would have any objection to pro- 
duce the Papers, if communications had 
been exchanged ? 

Eart GRANVILLE said, that, in 
reply to the first Question of his noble 
Friend (the Earl of Malmesbury), he had 
to say that there would be no objection 
to the production of the Correspondence 
on the subject of passports. Indeed, he 
might observe that he made it a rule to 
lay on their Lordships’ Table all Papers 
relating to Foreign Affairs which were 
produced in the other House of Parlia- 
ment. With regard to the landing of 
destitute Frenchmen on the shores of this 
country, there had been a correspond- 
ence between the two Governments. He 
was not aware that there would be any 
objection to his producing it; and he 
hoped it would be found as satisfactory 


Passports. 


















as that to which his noble Friend had 
referred, as having passed between the 
Government of this country and the 
French Government on former occa- 
sions. 

Eart STANHOPE said, that in con- 
sequence of the statement just made by 
his noble Friend the Secretary for Fo- 
reign Affairs, he withdrew the Notice 
which he had given for Friday evening. 
He most fully concurred in what had 
been said by his noble Friend (the Earl 
of Malmesbury) on the passport system ; 
and to illustrate the inutility of the sys- 
tem, he would mention what had come 
within his own experience last Septem- 
ber. Travelling from Strasburg to Paris, 
he never was asked for his passport— 
not even when passing the frontier, 
nor on his arriving in Paris, nor dur- 
ing his stay in that city; but all that 
time the passport system was strictly 
enforced on the direct line between 
Calais and Paris and Boulogne and Paris. 
Now, then, if there were any conspirator 
or other dangerous person desiring to 
proceed from England to France, he had 
only to travel through Belgium to Stras- 
burg and thence go to Paris without a 
passport. This showed the utter inutility 
of the passport system. There was an- 
other point—one to which hisnoble Friend 
who had asked the Question had not al- 
luded—he meant the exorbitant amount 
demanded for the French visa to an Eng- 
lish passport. It had always been sup- 
posed that the sum charged for a visa 
was intended only to repay the expenses 
of the establishment ; but it could hardly 
be supposed that 10 francs on each visa 
were necessary to defray those expenses. 

Tue Eart or MALMESBURY: Ten 
francs for every name in the passport. 

Eart STANHOPE believed his noble 
Friend was quite correct as to the de- 
mand first made, though not since in- 
sisted on—10 francs for every name. 
He should be very sorry to see reta- 
liation resorted to; but he must say 
that such a system, if persevered in, 
would justify a retaliatory measure. 
He made these remarks without any 
disrespect, but, on the contrary, with 
the most cordial feeling of respect to- 
wards France. No one could see with- 
out admiration the gallant efforts made 
by that country to pay her contributions 
and recover from the effects of the late 
war; but the passport system was vexa- 
tious to Englishmen and injurious to 
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France. There was already, indepen- 
dent of the passport system, a disadvan- 
tage to travellers who desired to take 
the route through France to Germany, 
and they had rather an inducement to 
adopt the Belgian route, in the fact that 
there were second-class carriages to all 
the Belgian trains; while the express 
trains from Paris to Strasburg had only 
first-class carriages ; so that if a gentle- 
man brought his footman with him the 
latter must travel in a first-class carriage 
side by side with his own or some- 
body else’s master, and first-class fare 
must be paid for him. He hoped that 
all those obstacles to free communication 
between the two countries would receive 
due consideration, and that the Corres- 
pondence which his noble Friend the 
Foreign Secretary had promised to pro- 
duce would show that our Government 
had done their best to have them re- 
moved. 


ARMY RE-ORGANIZATION—THE 
BRIGADE OF GUARDS.— QUESTIONS. 


THe Duxe or RICHMOND: My 
Lords, it will be in the recollection of 
your Lordships that on a former occasion, 
when the case of certain gentlemen, 
ensigns and lieutenants in the Guards, 
was brought under the consideration of 
this House, the noble Marquess opposite, 
the President of the Council, was unable 
to clear up some of the points on which 
information was asked of Her Majesty’s 
Government. That arose, no doubt, 
from the fact that the noble Marquess 
has no connection with the War De- 
partment; but, my Lords, the subject 
having at the time appeared to me to be 
one of considerable importance, L.gave 
Notice that I would take another oppor- 
tunity of bringing it again under the 
notice of your Lordships, with the view 
of our obtaining fuller information. 
Since then I have very carefully recon- 
sidered the subject, and I must still ex- 
press my opinion that very great injustice 
will be done to the officers in question if 
the intention of the Secretary for War 
is carried out in their case. In order to 
make the Questions of which I have 
given Notice perfectly clear to the noble 
Marquess and the House, I think it well 
to revert to the circumstances under 
which those officers obtained their com- 
missions. Either in September or the 
first week of Octoher last a certain num- 
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ber of young gentlemen, whose names 
had been down for commissions in the 
Brigade of Guards, received a letter 
from his Royal Highness the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, offering them, on cer- 
tain conditions, commissions in the regi- 
ments of Guards for which respectively 
their names had been set down. This 
letter was so much commented on when 
the case was under consideration before, 
that it will not be necessary for me to 
dwell very much upon it to-night, though 
I shall have to make some further allu- 
sion to it. There can, I think, be no 
doubt that the commission then offered 
to these young gentlemen was that given 
to all gentlemen who entered the Guards 
—namely, the commission of ensign and 
lieutenant. That was what the Com- 
mander-in-Chief offered them—that was 
what they accepted—and that was the 
commission to which they were gazetted. 
As I think the words of the commission 
have an important bearing on the ques- 
tion, I shall quote them to your Lord- 
ships. After reciting that it is the will 
and pleasure of Her Majesty to grant 
the commission, the document itself goes 
on to state— 


“ You are therefore carefully and diligently to 
discharge your duty as such in the rank of ensign 
and lieutenant, or in such higher rank as we may 
at any time hereinafter promote you to,” and so on. 


Now, my Lords, as the alternative words 
in the commission are “ or in such higher 
rank,” I ask, whether it does not by im- 
plication assure the recipient of the com- 
mission that he will not be degraded to 
any lower rank than that of ensign and 
lieutenant ? My Lords, it must also be 
in your recollection that those gentlemen 
were gazetted, some on the 28th, some 
on the 29th, and some on the 81st of 
October. I think this is important, be- 
cause it follows from these dates, that on 
the 31st of October these gentlemen were 
ensigns and lieutenants according to law. 
On the 1st of November Her Majesty 
issued a Royal Warrant regulating “first 
appointments, regimental promotion, ex- 
changes, &c.” After a reference to 
articles of a former Warrant, dated De- 
cember 27, 1870, there comes this exer- 
cise of the Royal Prerogative— 

“ Our will and pleasure is, that this Warrant be 
established and obeyed from the Ist day of No- 
vember in this present year, in respect of all 
matters herein contained, and that it be con- 
strued, administered, and interpreted with our 
said Warrant of the 27th of November, 1870.” 


The Duke of Richmond 


{LORDS} 
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Your Lordships will observe that this 
Warrant is to have effect from the day 


after that on which the last of the com-, 


missions to those officers was gazetted as 
ensigns and lieutenants; and you will 
further bear in mind that the only alter- 
native rank mentioned in the commission 
itself is a ‘higher rank” than that of 
ensign and lieutenant. Itis perfectly true 
that, subsequently to the issue of the 
Royal Warrant itself, the Secretary for 
War issued what is called an Explana- 
tory Memorandum ; but it appears to me 
that, when the Sovereign declares a cer- 
tain thing to be Her Royal ‘ will and 
pleasure,” it is scarcely competent to 
the Secretary of State to say—‘“‘ It ismy 
will and pleasure that there shall be cer- 
tain exceptions to the Royal Warrant— 
it is to be subject to the interpretation 
which I shall give it.” If that be the 
line which the noble Marquess intends 
to take, I, for one, enter my protest 
against it. On the 22nd of February in 
the present year the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Secretary for War made a long 
speech in ‘‘ another place,” which almost 
entirely referred to the changes which 
were to be introduced in the Army. I 
have read that speech more than once, 
and I venture to say that when he speaks 
of those changes he invariably speaks in 
the future tense. Speaking of certain 
appointments, he says they will not come 
into operation for two years, owing to 
the glut of officers, and throughout the 
whole of his speech he deals with the 
future. I cannot but think that, if on 
the 22nd of February Mr. Cardwell had 
resolved on the change which has’ since 
been announced in the case of those offi- 
cers, he would, in some part of that long 
speech, have announced that the posi- 
tion of officers who had obtained com- 
missions in the Guards had been entirely 
altered. As he did not do so, I think 
we are entitled to assume that so re- 
cently as the 22nd of last February, those 
young gentlemen were still ensigns and 
lieutenants in the Guards. If the change 
subsequently announced should be carried 
out, just see the injustice that will be 
done to those young gentlemen. At this 
moment they are senior to upwards of 
800 lieutenants in the Army. If Mr. 
Cardwell’s scheme be carried out, when 
they leave Sandhurst—say in November, 


1873—having passed the necessary exX- ' 


amination, they will not only be placed 
below the 800 to whom they are now 
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senior, but, in addition they will have 
over them every lieutenant who may be 
appointed between the present time and 
thatdate. I must now just touch on the 
Letter upon which such stress was laid 
the other night. It was then said that 
the officers who responded in the affirma- 
tive to that Letter are out of Court— 
that they have no right to say anything 
in defence of the position which is now 
taken up on their behalf. The words so 
much relied on are these— 


“T am also directed to explain that, in the event 
of your accepting the commission -now offered, 
you must clearly understand that you will enter 
the Army subject to any changes or alterations 
which may hereafter be made in the regulations 
of the service with respect to pay or otherwise, 
&e,” 


I ask, whether the two words, “ pay” 
and “otherwise”? must not be taken as 
gjusdem generis? I have no doubt that if 
the noble and learned Lord the Master 
of the Rolls were called upon in a Chan- 
eery case—as I dare say he has before 
now been frequently called upon — to 
give an interpretation to such a word as 
the ‘‘ otherwise ’’ in that letter, he would 
rule that it must be construed as ejusdem 
generis with the word which stood in re- 
lation to it, as ‘‘pay’”’ does to “‘ other- 
wise” in that Letter. Could it have en- 
tered the head of any young gentleman 
called upon to subscribe to the terms of 
that Letter, that within the expressions 
included a probable or possible de- 
“in respect to pay or otherwise” was 
gradation in rank? If the previous 
words, ‘‘ the regulations of the service ” 
be relied on, I reply that those words 
refer to the regulations of the whole 
service—all its branches included—and 
cannot be taken to refer to regulations 
made by the Secretary of State to de- 
prive 24 young officers of the rank to 
which they had been gazetted. I know 
that theoretically Her Majesty may dis- 
pense with the services of any officer in 
the Army at any time she pleases, with- 
out giving any reason whatever for so 
doing ; and no doubt this might be done 
without the officer having the right to 
claim a trial by court-martial. But we 
know that this power of the Sovereign is 
never exercised, and that an officer may 
always claim a court-martial as a matter 
of grace, though not of right; and the 
practice of the service has always been, 
that any officer complaining of unjustice 
is heard, in order that he may show 
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cause why he should not be deprived of 
the rank he holds. Now, if this is the 
course in the case of an officer charged 
with an offence, a fortiort, you cannot 
deprive those 24 young officers of the 
rank they have held without bringing 
them to a trial of some kind. There is 
no ‘‘ regulation of the service’’ to enable 
the Secretary for War to do what he 
proposes to do. We have heard a 
great deal about this Army organization 
scheme; we have heard much about the 
way in which the present Secretary for 
War deals with the Army; we have 
heard it asserted that he is the only man 
of the present day who could put the 
Army in a proper state; but, my Lords, 
I take the liberty of saying that if all 
this is to be effected by such means as 
those to which I have been referring, it 
will be brought about by acts of the 
grossest injustice ever perpetrated by a 
Secretary of State against British officers. 
I beg to ask the noble Marquess, Whe- 
ther the officers of the Brigade of Guards 
who were gazetted as ensigns and lieu- 
tenants on the 31st of October, 1871, and 
who are now senior to all the cornets 
and ensigns who were promoted to the 
rank of lieutenant on the Ist of Novem- 
ber, 1871, are to be sent to Sandhurst 
for a year, and, if so, what will be the 
date of their commissions as lieutenants 
in the Army on their rejoining their re- 
giments as qualified lieutenants; and 
whether it is in accordance with the re- 
gulations of the service that an officer 
can be reduced in rank or deprived of 
his commission without being tried by a 
court-martial ? 

Tue Marquess or RIPON: My 
Lords, I think it is impossible to regard 
the speech of the noble Duke (the Duke 
of Richmond) as merely an attack on 
the arrangement to which he has more 
particularly referred—it is impossible to 
treat his objections otherwise than as 
objections to all the arrangements re- 
specting these officers. In the latter part 
of his speech he appealed to the terms 
of the Letter written to those young 
gentlemen at the time they were offered 
their commissions. Now, it cannot be 
supposed that the Letter in question 
would have been written by order of the 
illustrious Duke without it was intended 
that some special meaning was to be 
attached to it. No one can suppose that 





those gentlemen were asked to consent 
to certain conditions in the acceptance of 
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their commission, unless changes were 
contemplated in the minds of those who 
asked their consent to those conditions. 
My noble Friend says that ‘‘otherwise”’ 
must be interpreted as ejusdem generis 
with “pay.” I suppose, then, my noble 
Friend would confine its meaning to 
‘allowances,’’? and so make the words 
read ‘pay or allowances.” I do not 
know that any change in pay or allow- 
ances was contemplated ; but it was noto- 
rious to everyone that changes of a 
different kind were in contemplation. 
The words must have been intended to 
apply to changes which were actually in 
contemplation, and which had been for 
some time sketched out to the public. 
The noble Duke must permit me to say 
that some meaning must be attached to 
this Letter, and it would be impossible 
to attach to it the narrow meaning that 
' he would give it. Those who admit, as 
he has admitted, that those young gen- 
tlemen did accept their commissions sub- 
ject to changes must go further, and 
admit that they accepted them subject 
to the changes then in contemplation. 
I believe, as a matter of fact, that no 
commissions have as yet been actually 
issued to those gentlemen; but I do 
not want to fall back upon a technical 
objection of that kind, because I admit 
that the fact of an officer having been 
gazetted has always been accepted as 
equivalent to the issue of his com- 
mission; but my answer is this—that 
those officers accepted the commissions, 
after having agreed to the terms on 
which those commissions were granted 
—and also with this great advantage, 
that they received them on the system 
of non-purchase, and have had nothing 
to pay for them. What my right hon. 
Friend the Secretary for War says is, 
that those young gentlemen have accepted 
their commissions subject to any altera- 
tions which may hereafter may be made 
in the regulations of the service; and to 
allow them to remain under the oldsystem 
would be inconsistent with regulations 
made in the case of the service generally. 
He says—‘‘ You will be treated in exactly 
the same manner as every other officer 
entering the Army since the introduction 
of the new system is to be treated.” It 
is considered desirable that all officers 
should go to Sandhurst for a certain 
period; and in the judgment of my 
right hon. Friend, it is as essential 
that these young gentlemen should re- 


The Marquess of Ripon 


{LORDS} 
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ceive the military education given at 
Sandhurst as that any other officers 
should have the advantage of the in. 
struction given there. It is also in- 
tended that their final commission should 
depend upon the examination which 
will follow the course of instruction 
there, as will be the case with all other 
officers. But the noble Duke (the Duke 
of Richmond) speaks of the ‘“ degrad- 
ing” of these officers from the rank of 
ensign and lieutenant. When the ques- 
tion as to the rank of these officers was 
asked on a former occasion, I was not 
able to give an answer.as to what was 
the intention of my right hon. Friend 
on that point. I am now, however, in 
a position to do so. My right hon. Friend, 
having carefully considered the matter, 
has determined to allow the commis- 
sions of those gentlemen as ensigns and 
lieutenants to stand, until the date at 
which they receive in lieu of them final 
commissions as lieutenants, which latter 
commissions will be issued to them when 
they have passed their examination; so 
that there will be no period of their mili- 
tary career at which they will not be in 
possession of the substantive rank of lieu- 
tenant. It will not be suspended in the 
interim—their position will remain as it 
now is, till they receive their commission 
as lieutenant; but that commission will 
be issued to them on the same footing 
with that of other officers. The effect 
of this will be that any one of those 
officers who passes a satisfactory exami- 
nation at Sandhurst—who turns out in 
the first division, as it is called—will 
receive a final commission in two years 
from the time of his first admission to 
the Army; but this commission will 
date from a year after his admission to 
the Army. They will go through such 
training at Sandhurst as is provided for 
all officers before they receive final com- 
missions; but the commissions they now 
hold will not be touched until after their 
examination, and, therefore, they will 
retain throughout the substantive rank 
of lieutenant. 

Lorp ABINGER said, he did not 
quite understand the position these 24 
young gentlemen would hold in relation 
to the 800 other lieutenants who were 
now their juniors. As a matter of prin- 
ciple their exact position should be dis- 
tinctly stated. In his (Lord Abinger’s) 
opinion the commissions in question were 
substantive ones—at any rate, so far as 
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an act of grace could make them so. 
But he could not understand what was 
the ground the Government took up 
upon the subject. They were placing 
these young gentlemen in a position of 

eat hardship, and, as Colonel of the 

enadier Guards, he could vouch for 
the fact that officers were wanted for 
the regiments of Guards when those 
young gentlemen were gazetted. The 
illustrious Duke (the Duke of Cam- 
bridge) bore testimony to that fact 
on a former occasion, when this ques- 
tion was under discussion. Those young 
officers had been doing their duty 
regularly, and learning the practical 
work which officers were called upon to 
perform ; but if they were sent to Sand- 
hurst their regiments would lose them 
fora year. How was their place to be 
supplied? If other young gentlemen 
received commissions, they would have 
to learn their drill and other duties be- 
fore they could do what was now done 
by those ensigns and lieutenants. There 
were always a number of officers of the 
Guards absent from their regiments, be- 
cause they were serving on the Staff of 
the Army, and the scarcity of officers 
made it very hard work for those who 
remained with the regiments. It was 
said there was a considerable amount of 
leave in the Guards; but if the officers 
of these regiments were obliged to re- 
main with their regiments throughout 
the whole of the 12 months, men of the 
position of the gentlemen now in the 
Guards would not be got to accept com- 
missions. A system of allowing gentle- 
men to join the Guards as volunteers, 
and after they had served with the regi- 
ment for a year sending them to Sand- 
hurst for a year, would have his warm 
support ; but he trusted that in the case 
of those young gentlemen who had been 
gazetted as ensigns and lieutenants, and 
who had been serving for so manymonths 
with their regiments, the Secretary for 
War would see his way to a more satis- 
factory decision. 

Lorp COLVILLE or CULROSS said, 
that when these officers went to Sand- 
hurst they would have to remain there 
a year, and when they left they would find 
themselves juniors to more than 800 to 
whom they now were senior. The fact 
was, that these officers by the Ist of next 
November would have completed one 
year’s service, during which they would 
have performed every duty required of 
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them; nevertheless, he understood that 
that year’s service was to count for no- 
thing. He wanted to know why the Secre- 
tary for War should deal with officers in 
a way he would not dare to deal with pri- 
vate soldiers? When these unfortunate 
young officers signed the letter to abide 
by whatever alterations might be made 
in the regulations and pay, they little 
thought it would have led to such an 
avalanche of degradation. 

THe Kart or LAUDERDALE said, 
it appeared to him that these letters were 
stereotyped, and were common both to 
the Admiralty and the Horse Guards. 
He had seen innumerable such letters. 
They merely, in giving appointments, 
stated that the officers should be subject 
to such and such rules and regulations ; 
but such letters had never been inter- 
preted to interfere with the officers’ 
commissions in any way, or to alter their 
standing in the services. 

Tue Marquess or RIPON explained 
that officers who received probationary 
commissions after the present date could 
not be senior to the officers whose case 
was under consideration. The former 
would have to go through the same 
course as the latter. 

THe Duxe or RICHMOND said, that 
those young gentlemen would not like 
to see themselves on their return from 
Sandhurst lower down on The Army'List 
than the 800 lieutenants to whom they 
were at present senior. The second 
paragraph of his Question had been over- 
passed entirely; and as to the third 
paragraph, he regarded the answer of 
the noble Marquess as so unsatisfactory 
that he must take another opportunity 
of bringing the subject under the con- 
sideration of the House. 

THe Marquess or RIPON, in refer- 
ence to the latter part of the noble 
Duke’s Question wished to say that 
his right hon. Friend the Secretary 
for War had taken legal opinion, and 
was advised that the course he proposed 
to adopt was perfectly legal. 


House adjourned at Six o clock, 
to Thursday next, half past 
Ten o'clock, 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, 9th April, 1872. 


MINUTES.]—Pusuc Brus — Ordered—First 
Reading—Bastardy Laws Amendment * [109]. 

Select Committee— Master and Servant (Wages) * 
[65], Mr. Magniae discharged, Sir John Tre- 
lawny added. 

Committee — Report — Infant Life Protection * 
6-108]. 


METROPOLITAN STREET IMPROVE- 
MENTS BILL.—PETITIONS, 


Mr. HINDE PALMER, in moving 
the Resolution of which he had given 
Notice, said, that the latter part of 
the Resolution was not contained in the 
Notices. The Bill was a Bill promoted 
as a Private Bill by the Metropolitan 
Board of Works, and it would be in 
the recollection of the House that on 
the occasion of the Motion for the Se- 
cond Reading, he (Mr. Hinde Palmer) 
moved to refer the Bill to a Select Com- 
mittee as a Public Bill; but that he was 
not successful, the House having decided 
that the Bill was to be considered as a 
Private Bill only ; and it was referred to 
an ordinary Private Bill Committee. His 
reason for moving the present Resolution 
was, that whereas in ordinary cases all 
those who were opposed to a Private 
Bill had to go through the process of 
establishing their Jocus standi before a 
Committee, in the present case the pro- 
moters of the Bill, the Metropolitan 
Board of Works, were a body elected by 
the vestrymen of the parishes and rate- 
payers, out of whom the opponents 
would come; and they would, therefore, 
be able to say—‘‘ We, who promote the 
Bill, are your representatives, and you 
have no right to be heard against us.” 
But he contended that this was not a 
mere Private Bill in which the ordinary 
course was to be pursued. Last Session 
a Bill was passed as a Public Bill to 
enable the Board to raise £10,000,000, 
and there was an express provision re- 
stricting their powers of borrowing to the 
amount; but now the Board came there 
with another Bill to enable them to 
repeal that former Bill, and to extend 
their borrowing powers to the extent of 
£2,500,000 additional. If the former 
was a Public Bill, this Bill, he contended, 
was at least in effect a Public Bill also ; 
and it was only by tacking on to it clauses 
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for effecting local improvements, and 
so creating individual interests in the 
parties affected, that it was made a Pri. 
vate Bill at all. But the Bill was one 
to tax the whole of the metropolis to the 
extent of £2,500,000, in addition to the 
£10,000,000 which the Board had been 
authorized to raise by a public enact- 
ment, and on that ground he ventured 
to say that this was a peculiar and special 
case, and not similar to that of an ordi- 
nary Private Bill. His Motion, he would 
further remind the House, was in con- 
formity with the precedent of last Ses- 
sion, when the House made a precisely 
similar Order for the same kind of Bill. 
The hon. and learned Member concluded 
by moving his Resolution. 


Improvements Bill. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That all Petitions presented against the Me- 
tropolitan Street Improvements Bill be referred 
to the Select Committee on the Bill; and such 
of the Petitioners as pray to be heard by them- 
selves, their Counsel, or agents, be heard upon 
their Petitions, if they think fit, and Counsel 
heard in favour of the Bill against the said 
Petitions ; but the Committee is to be at liberty 
to require any of such Petitioners to combine 
together in their opposition, so as to limit the 
number of separate appearances by Counsel or 
agents.” —(Mr. Hinde Palmer.) 

Mr. AYRTON said, his hon. and 
learned Friend (Mr. H. Palmer) had 
fallen into an error which it was desir- 
able to set right at once. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman had said, that whereas 
some time ago a Public Act was passed 
to regulate the finances of the Metro- 
politan Board of Works, the present 
Bill was of such a nature that it was, in 
fact, an attempt on the part of the Board 
to repeal that Public Act by means of a 
Private Bill. But he (Mr. Ayrton) said 
that so far from this Bill being an at- 
tempt to repeal any part of the former 
Act, it was entirely in accordance with 
it. The object of the Public Act was 
once for all to place the finances of the 
Metropolitan Board on a satisfactory 
footing, in order that the Board might 
carry out its transactions by means of a 
Private Bill like this without coming to 
the House on questions of finance ; and 
the reason why that Act was a Public 
Act was, that it affected transactions into 
which, previous to that time, the Na- 
tional Exchequer had entered by way of 
guarantee ; and that Act put an end to 
the system of guarantees, and placed the 
expenditure of the Board on such a 
footing that it might hereafter be able to 
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without the necessity of having 
er recurrence to public legislation. 
The Public Act applied not merely to 
the £10,000,000, but to any charge 
to be thereafter sanctioned by a Bill 
like that under discussion. Therefore, 
what was now being done was entirely 
in accordance with the intention and 
provisions of that Act. He thought 
that his hon. and learned Friend had 
fallen into another error, when he said 
that the course he now proposed was in 
accordance with the precedent set last 
Session. But the House had already 
discussed that question in the present 
Session, in a rather full House, and had 
decided by a considerable majority that 
the Bills of the Metropolitan Board of 
Works should be regarded as Private 
Bills. That being so, all the rules re- 
lating to Private Bills must necessarily 
apply. Nothing he conceived could be 
more inconvenient and more wasteful 
than the course proposed, nor less in 
accordance with the spirit of the im- 
provements the House thought it had 
effected in the conduct of Private Busi- 
ness. Nothing could be more unjust, 
because it would enable one district which 
had already been benefited to oppose the 
expenditure in another district which had 
been neglected ; whereas it was the duty 
of the Board of Works to deal justly in 
its proposals with all the different sections 
of the metropolis; and nothing mote in- 
convenient, because it would in effect 
supersede the functions of the Com- 
mittee instituted by this House, for the 
express purpose of deciding the locus 
standi of parties seeking to oppose Private 
Bills. He, therefore, trusted the House 
would not consent to upset the decision 
it had already come to in a much larger 
House in the present Session. 

CotonEL WILSON-PATTEN said, 
that the House having decided, after 
much consideration, that this was a Pri- 
vate and not a Public Bill, it would be 
very inconvenient if it should now draw 
back from its decision, and say that it 
was a Public Bill. And even if it were 
a Private Bill, nothing could be more 
objectionable than the proposal of the 
hon. and learned Member (Mr. H. 
Palmer). for if carried, it would upset all 
the regulations made by the House for 
the better transaction of its Private 
Business. The House had appointed a 
tribunal specially to consider the locus 
standi of persons who desired to oppose 
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Private Bills; it gave the greatest pos- 
sible care and attention to the cases that 
came before it; and he had no doubt 
that in the case of those represented by 
the hon. and learned Member, all those 
who were entitled to appear before it 
would be allowed to appear. Nothing 
could be more injurious than that this 
House should take upon itself to admit 
parties without reference to the consti- 
tuted rules for the conduct of Private 
Committees. 

Mr. Szerseant SIMON supported the 
Motion. He thought that when an 
additional burden of £2,500,000 was 
about to be laid by a Private Bill upon 
a body of taxpayers, that constituted 
an exceptional case. As to the argu- 
ment that the Metropolitan Board of 
Works represented the interests of all 
the districts of the metropolis, he might 
observe that the Corporation of London 
was represented on the Board by three 
out of 47 members; but the City paid 
one-eighth of the entire rates. This 
was certainly no adequate representation. 
He thought there was a great difference 
between this and a Private Bill. The 
Metropolitan Board of Works were a 
public body, founded by a public Act 
for the execution of public works: for 
this purpose they had been authorized 
by a Public Act to raise the sum of 
£10,000,000. They now sought to take 
authority by a Private Bill to levy on the 
metropolis a further sum of £2,500,000, 
one-eighth of which would be paid by a 
particular district. It seemed to him 
childish to say that by calling this a 
Private Bill such a body as the Corpora- 
tion of London were to be precluded by 
technical rules from appearing before a 
tribunal by which their large interests 
were to be decided. 

Lorpv JOHN MANNERS said, that 
although the propriety of the course 
taken by the Corporation of London in 
seeking to oppose this Bill had been 
vindicated in the course of this discussion, 
it would be of the utmost inconvenience 
that the House of Commons, having 
after a full debate and by a large ma- 
jority, already decided the question, it 
should be called upon to re-consider its 
decision, on the ground that the Cor- 
poration of London was not adequately 
represented on another body—the Metro- 
politan Board of Works. If that were 
so, the Corporation ought to come to the 
House and get the injustice remedied ; 
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but he protested against the House being 
called upon to set aside its Rules to meet 
a supposed injustice with which it had 
no concern. The hon. and learned 
Member for Dewsbury (Mr. Serjeant 
Simon) argued that the Bill was to be 
regarded as a Public rather than a Pri- 
vate Bill by reason of the magnitude of 
the sum involved. But that would be a 
most inconvenient principle to set up. 
Was the House to establish a sliding 
scale by which to determine which was 
a Private Bill and which a Public Bill? 
The hon. and learned Member for Lin- 
coln (Mr. H. Palmer) seemed to argue 
that because he had failed in his pre- 
vious attempt to get this Bill regarded 
as a Public Bill, he was logically en- 
titled to carry a Resolution, which would 
have been perfectly correct and conse- 
cutive if he had succeeded ; but nothing 
could be more inconsistent than that the 
House, having come to a Resolution one 
way, should now accept a Resolution 
which could only have been proper if 
they had decided the other way. 

Mr. LOCKE said, that London con- 
sisted of many component parts, and, 
undoubtedly, the ratepayers were not 
altogether satisfied with the Metropo- 
litan Board of Works. They were in 
the habit of saying that the Board did 
not represent them. He recollected that 
on a former occasion some years since, 
the right hon. Gentleman the present 
Chief Commissioner of Works joined 
with him in proposing clauses to be in- 
serted in a Bill introduced by the Metro- 
politan Board of Works, the object of 
which was to give greater powers to the 
Board. His right hon. Friend was then 
a great Reformer, and his proposal was 
that the Board should be elected by the 
ratepayers, not by the Vestries. But 
what was the present position of the 
Board? It might be said that the Board 
was self-elected, as they were all vestry- 
men, and none but vestrymen were 
elected. The Chief Commissioner pro- 
posed that the ratepayers should elect 
their representatives at the Metropolitan 
Board directly; and if that alteration had 
been made, he did not think there would 
have been any complaint now. But, 
dealing with a self-elected body, it was 
very natural that the City of London 
and the different parishes of the metro- 
polis should claim to be heard before the 
Committee, on the ground that they 
were not adequately represented on the 
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Board which had introduced the Bill for 
taxing them to so vast an amount; and 
he hoped they would be allowed to ap- 
pear by counsel, so that there might be 
a proper discussion and full information 
be supplied independently of that which 
would be given by the Metropolitan 
Board. As the Chief Commissioner 
had now told them, the Board could 
borrow money to any extent they pleased, 
without seeking powers from the Legis- 
lature, which went far beyond the ques- 
tion of levying rates—it came to this, 
that they might burden the metropolis 
with any amount of interest, until at 
last the debt of the Metropolitan Board 
of Works would become like another 
National Debt, and the ratepayers of 
the metropolis would have to raise the 
money to pay a vast annual burden in 
the way of interest. What was sought 
by the Resolution of his hon. and learned 
Friend was, that the ratepayers of the 
metropolis should be allowed a Jocus 
standi to state their objections to the 
Committee. 

Cotonet HOGG: I hope that the dis- 
cussion of this question will not degene- 
rate into a mere squabble between the 
City of London and the Metropolitan 
Board of Works. I, for one, am hostile 
to such a course of proceeding, and after 
what has been said to-night by the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. Ayrton), 
and the noble Lord below me (Lord 
John Manners), I should not have ob- 
truded any observations of my own had 
it not been for the numerous mistakes 
which have been made. My hon. and 
learned Friend who has just sat down 
(Mr. Locke) has talked of the Metro- 
politan Board of Works as a self-elected 
body, and as all being vestrymen. What 
on earth he meant I really do not know. 
All I can say is that one of the last 
representatives who came to us—a most 
able gentleman, and brother of two hon. 
Members of this House—was not a ves- 
tryman at all when elected. [Mr. 
Locke: He is the only one who is 
not, then.] All the remarks, there- 
fore, that have been made about self- 
elected vestrymen are dissipated to 
the winds, and I think the hon. and 
learned Gentleman would have been 
much wiser if he had not made that 
speech at all. He talked of the borrow- 
ing powers of the Metropolitan Board of 
Works as if we were going to raise a 
vast National Debt. Does he not know 
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that every farthing that has been laid 
out, or that is to be laid out, is allocated 
by Parliament to drainage operations, 
embankments, and the various other pur- 

ses of the Metropolitan Board? Does 

e not also know that the Board take care 
to reduce a certain portion of their debt 
year by year either by buying up a cer- 
tain portion of their bonds or by paying 
offa sixtieth part? The hon. and learned 
Member for Lincoln (Mr. H. Palmer) 
wanted to persuade the House to accept 
this Motion, and he adopted the prin- 
ciple of concession. But I think that 
before he did that he ought to have 
looked at the 98rd clause of the Stand- 
ing Orders of this House, and one of 
the reasons why I ask hon. Gentlemen 
to oppose this Motion is that it is directly 
in the teeth of that Standing Order, 
which says that the Referees shall decide. 
And the hon. and learned Gentleman 
will also find there in the Standing 
Orders that a Select Committee is 
able at any time to give locus standi 
to anyone they like notwithstanding 
what the Referees say. The hon. and 
learned Member for Dewsbury (Mr. 
Serjeant Simon) has also made several 
mistakes. A paper has been sent round 
by the City of London, and when the 
hon. and learned Gentleman read it he 
did not understand it; but I do not 
wonder at that, because he has not 
mixed in the affairs of the Metropolitan 
Board of Works. He told us that these 
improvements were sanctioned by 19 
votes to 16, but he is entirely mis- 
taken there. Of course, I cannot carry 
in my mind all the divisions that 
have taken place. I can only say that 
some of these improvements were agreed 
to almost without a dissentient voice, 
and that many were agreed to by a very 
large majority. What the hon. and 
learned Gentleman is referring to is this 
—that the other day at the Metropolitan 
Board of Works there was a Motion upon 
the Thames Embankment Bill, and some 
one wished that counsel should not ap- 
pear against the locus standi of certain 
persons. That is the history of the 19 
votes to 16—it had nothing whatever to 
do with this Bill. I hope the hon. and 
learned Gentleman will be glad to be 
corrected by me on this point. Another 
mistake he made, and which I hope he 
would also like to have corrected, was 
when he spoke of the heavy rates. He 
cannot look into his rate papers, or else 
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he would find that the rates have been 
reduced to 24d. I must ask the House 
to affirm the decision which they came 
to on the 4th of March last, and I would 
ask the hon. and learned Member for 
Dewsbury (Mr. Serjeant Simon) not to 
use the language that we, the Metro- 
politan Board of Works, sail under 
false colours, for I, as Chairman of that 
body, beg to protest against it. We do 
not sail under false colours; but we act 
as a body constituted by Parliament to 
do their duty to the metropolis faith- 
fully and economically for all the rate- 
payers of London. 

Mr. CRAWFORD said, the hope 
expressed by the hon. and gallant 
Member for Truro (Colonel Hogg’) that 
this debate would not degenerate into 
a mere squabble between the City 
of London and the other parts of the 
metropolis had been met by the speech 
of the hon. and learned Member for 
Southwark (Mr. Locke), who seldom 
said a word in favour of the City except 
when he went to dine there. The fact 
was this—that this Bill was promoted 
by the Metropolitan Board for the pur- 
pose of taking power to do certain im- 
portant things, and to increase their 
pecuniary obligations by a very large 
sum. Now, as he understood, if this 
Bill went before a Private Bill Commit- 
tee, no one would be competent to appear 
before that Committee but the Board of 
Works themselves, who would state their 
case without anyone being allowed to 
answer it. Now, on behalf of the rate- 
payers who did not concur in the views 
of the Metropolitan Board of Works, he 
objected to this, and should support the ’ 
Resolution. 

Mr. DODSON said, that if the hon. 
and gallant Member for Truro hoped that 
this would not degenerate into a contest 
between the City of London and the Me- 
tropolitan Board of Works, still more did 
he (Mr. Dodson) hope it would not dege- 
nerate into a eontest between the metro- 
politan Membersand the Rules and Prac- 
tice of the House of Commons. If the 
constitution of the Metropolitan Board 
of Works were defective, that was an 
argument for reforming it, but not for 
departing from the ordinary Rules and 
Practice of this House with regard to 
Private Bills. Ifan exception were made 
in this instance, it would be found very 
difficult to resist similar applications in 
analogous cases. The Rule and Practice 
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of the House was that persons who were 
represented on local bodies were not to 
bring their local quarrels here, and 
claim to have their internal feuds settled 
by Committees; any more than the 
shareholders in a company could appear 
against a Bill promoted by the com- 
pany, unless their interests as affected 
by the Bill were distinct from those of 
the company. ‘They elected their own 
representatives and were bound by the 
acts of those representatives so far as 
the House was concerned. By Stand- 
ing Order 158 the rule was laid down 
that where a Bill was promoted by an in- 
corporated company, the shareholders 
of such company should not be entitled 
to be heard unless their interest as 
affected by the Bill should be distinct 
from the general interest of the company; 
and by analogy the same rule was ap- 
plied to representative bodies and those 
whom they represented. This was no 
recent extension of the rule, but the 
established practice in regard to corpo- 
rate bodies in general, and to the Me- 
tropolitan Board of Works itself. If, 
however, the persons referred to by 
the Resolution could show to the re- 
ferees that their interests were distinct 
from the interests of the Board which 
promoted this Bill, they would be al- 
lowed a locus standi, and would be heard. 
He hoped the House would adhere to 
the decision it had already given. 
There were 22 Petitions against the Bill, 
and no doubt some of the Petitions would 
have a good Jocus standi. 

Mr. W. M. TORRENS regretted to 
dissent from the hon. Member for East 
Sussex (Mr. Dodson). Although he had 
the highest appreciation of the ability 
with which his hon. Friend had presided 
over the Committee of Ways and Means, 
he was surprised to find his hon. Friend, 
within 24 hours of hisresigning his Chair- 
manship, again endeavouring to under- 
take to preside over private legislation. 
He was gratified notwithstanding that 
they were still to have the benefit of his 
guardianship and guidance; but, at the 
same time, when his hon. Friend said 
that the position of the metropolis was 
in respect to the Board of Works strictly 
analogous to that of shareholders in com- 
panies, and were represented in their cor- 
porate bodies, he must say he altogether 
dissented from the position. There was 
no such place having a corporate capa- 
city as the metropolis. The metropolis 
consisted of 10 cities and boroughs 
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grouped together under this Act, and 
there was no analogy as regarded iden- 
tity of interests as existed between Liver- 
pool and other great cities and their 
respective corporations. The interest of 
the several districts of the metropolis 
with their 3,000,000 of inhabitants, with 
each other, and with those of the Metro. 
politan Board of Works were different, 
and always must be different. Then 
how was it possible if these bodies, 
having such divergent interests, were 
not permitted to be heard, that the Com- 
mittee could have anything but an eg 
parte statement before it ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE interposed with 
some reluctance and diffidence, consider- 
ing that the authorities to whom that 
House was accustomed to listen with 
deference had expressed a strong opinion 
on the subject. That opinion was, that 
the ordinary Rules of the House should 
be enforced in this case; and the ordi- 
nary Rule, though not expressed in 
words, appeared to be that where a re- 
presentative body. promoted a Private 
Bill, the persons represented by that 
body should not be allowed to come for- 
ward as opponents to that Bill except 
under special circumstances—they were 
not allowed to have a locus standi in the 
Committee; and that argument was 
completed by stating that the Metro- 
politan Board of Works was a represen- 
tative body, and that therefore different 
bodies forming different parts of the 
metropolis ought not to have a Jocus 
standi in opposing their Bill. But the 
hon. Member for Finsbury had justly 
pointed out that there was a peculiarity 
in the composition of the metropolis 
which made the application of that 
Rule a matter of some difficulty—the 
great difference—the great divergence 
of interests presented by its different 
sections. And the hon. Gentleman the 
late Chairman of Ways and Means 
(Mr. Dodson) had drawn an analogy 
from the case of the shareholders of 
an incorporated company. But was the 
analogy complete? Parliament pro- 
vided a constitution for an incorporated 
company, and the shareholders were 
placed under a representative body 
chosen by themselves. But though the 
Metropolitan Board of Works was in 
some sense a representative body, it was 
not chosen by the ratepayers themselves, 
but by members of subaltern bodies 
elected by the ratepayers for other pur- 
poses; so that by this process of double 
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election all relation between the rate- 
ers and their supposed representatives 
was destroyed. The noble Lord (Lord 
John Manners) had said that that might 
be a good argument for altering the 
constitution of the Board of Works. 
But that was an observation in which he 
(Mr. Gladstone) did not concur. The 
question was not whether the constitu- 
tion of the Board of Works was good 
or bad—the question was, whether the 
Board of Works was a representative 
body in the sense indicated by the late 
Chairman of the Committee of Ways 
and Means, so as to preclude the rate- 
payers from aegag, hy locus stand before 
the Committee. He (Mr. Gladstone) 
thought it was not. He could not help 
feeling, therefore, that this claim had 
much in equity to recommend it, and 
that these parties would be placed in a 
condition of hardship if they were not 
allowed to appear before the Committee. 
Mr. BONHAM-CARTER said, the 
hon. Member for Finsbury (Mr. W. M. 
Torrens) had taken exception to his hon. 
Friend the late Chairman of Ways and 
Means for taking part in this discussion. 
He (Mr. Bonham-Carter), however, felt 
obliged to his hon. Friend for having 
done so, as it would have been impossible 
for him to master all the details necessary 
to put this matter before the House in 
the manner his hon. Friend had done. 
However, so far as in the short time he 
had had at his disposal, he had been able 
to look into the subject, he must confess 
that notwithstanding the high respect 
he had for the judgment of the right 
hon. Gentleman the First Lord of the 
Treasury, he had been unable to arrive 
at the same conclusion. He felt that, 
in the application of a principle, they 
were bound to support the Rules and 
Practice of the House, however large 
or however small the matter. The hon. 
and learned Member for Lincoln (Mr. 
H. Palmer) had argued that because the 
former Bill was a Public Bill, this ought 
to be treated as a Public Bill too; but 
the former Bill repealed a Public Act, 
and had characteristics of a Public Bill 
which were wanting in this Bill. But 
he (Mr. Bonham-Carter) could find in 
the present Bill nothing which entitled 
it to any special exemption from the 
ordinary Rules and Practice of the 
House in regard to Private Bills. 
Mr. Atperman W. LAWRENCE 
thought the present discussion, however 
it might terminate, was of great value, 
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because it would have great influence 
on any Resolution to which the House 
might come relative to the future con- 
duct of Private Business. There could 
be no longer a question whether this 
was a Private Bill or not—the House 
had decided that it was, and therefore 
the Petitioners could have no /ocus standi 
before the Committee. The question 
really was, whether a case had not been 
made out that these Petitioners should 
be specially permitted to appear before 
the Committee to state their case? The 
question of the expenditure of millions 
of money for the improvement of the 
metropolis was one which concerned a 
large body of individuals, who ought to 
have the opportunity of stating whether 
they considered those improvements to 
be beneficial or not. He thought that 
this was a matter which ought not to be 
treated on purely technical grounds, but 
that the House ought to allow the matter 
to be decided by the Committee on its 
merits for the benefit of the general com- 
munity, and not drive the petitioners to 
present their case to the House on the 
third reading of the Bill. 


Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 108; Noes 
150: Majority 42. 


SUMPTUARY LAW—HIGH PRICE OF 
MEAT.—QUESTION. 


Mr. MUNTZ asked the First Lord of 
the Treasury, If it be the intention of 
the Government, taking into considera- 
tion the extraordinary price of meat, 
and the serious reduction in the stocks 
of sheep and cattle, to advise Her Ma- 
jesty to issue a Royal Proclamation (in 
accordance with former precedents) en- 
joining all loyal subjects to abstain from 
the use of veal and lamb until such time 
that the stocks of cattle and sheep shall 
have regained their former numbers? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I am, Sir, 
obliged to give a decided answer to my 
hon. Friend in the negative, at the same 
time admitting that I have very con- 
siderable sympathy with the spirit of 
his Question. It is not possible, in my 
opinion, for Her Majesty with any ad- 
vantage to attempt to issue a Royal 
Proclamation, which would be in the 
nature of a Sumptuary Law. It would 
not be obeyed, and it would tend to 
bring authority into discredit rather 
than serve the object in view. Con- 
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sidering the object to be the suppression 
of gross and needless waste, and the 
contribution, as far as lies in our power, 
to an abundance of animal food for the 
increasing wants of the country, I 
heartily wish there were any legitimate 
means by which that purpose could be 
promoted; but I do not think that a 
Proclamation of the kind suggested 
would be either becoming or expedient. 


EX-LORD CHANCELLORS—ARBITRA- 
TIONS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. EYKYN asked, Mr. Attorney 
General, Whether, having regard to the 
proposed constitution of a Supreme 
Court of Appeal, it is expedient that an 
Ex-Lord Chancellor of England should 
be appointed paid Arbitrator at a max- 
imum fee of 3,500 guineas under the 
Bill now before this House to wind up 
the affairs of the European Assurance 
Society ; whether there is not an implied 
contract or understanding between the 
State and the Ex-Lord Chancellors of 
England that, in return for the pension 
of £5,000 per annum granted on retire- 
ment, their time and services as Judges 
should be reserved for the Country, on 
the Judicial Tribunals of which they 
are members; and, whether it is con- 
sistent with the dignity of their position, 
if such understanding does exist, that in 
accepting the office of Arbitrator they 
should take reward for their services ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
he felt obliged to preface his answer to 
the Question as he prefaced one which 
he gave yesterday—with a protest. He 
must say, with all possible respect for 
his hon. Friend, that this was a kind of 
Question which it was not proper for 
him to ask, and even if it were proper 
for him to ask, it would not be proper 
for the Attorney General, as such, to 
express any opinion on the subject. The 
Question was one of an extremely de- 
licate and difficult nature, and if he 
entertained any strong opinion on the 
matter he should not desire to ex- 
press it in a short and summary way, 
nor unless he could give the reasons at 
large for entertaining it. With regard 
to the first part of the Question, ‘‘ whe- 
ther it was expedient that an Ex-Lord 
Chancellor of England should be ap- 

ointed paid Arbitrator at a maximum 

ee of 3,500 guineas under the Bill now 
before the House ?””—that was a matter 
entirely for the House itself to settle. 
Mr. Gladstone 
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The Bill to wind up the affairs of the 
European Assurance Society was before 
the House, and as hon. Members would 
have a full opportunity of discussing its 
provisions, he must decline altogether to 
express any opinion upon the measure 
in the form in which the Question now 
arose. As to the second Question, he 
wished to point out to his hon. Friend 
that an understanding must reside in 
facts or circumstances, and there must 
be two parties to it; and what passed, 
if anything did pass, in the nature of an 
understanding at the appointment of 
Ex-Lord Chancellors to the office which 
they had filled, he (the Attorney Ge. 
neral) had no means of knowing, nor 
did he think it his duty to inquire. He 
was not personally aware of any contract 
or understanding that they should per- 
form certain services in return for their 
pensions—that must be a matter left 
absolutely to the honour, feeling, and 
judgment of those noble and learned 
persons themselves. He (the Attorney 
General) was not the arbiter of the 
honour, nor the director of the conduct, 
or of the judgment of those noble and 
learned persons ; and those persons must 
be left to judge for themselves as to 
whether a particular course, under par- 
ticular circumstances, was or was not the 
proper and the dignified course to take. 
It would have been more satisfactory to 
him, and probably it would have been 
more satisfactory to the House—he did 
not know whether it would have been 
more agreeable to his hon. Friend—if it 
had been possible for the noble and 
learned Lord referred to in the Question 
to have been present to answer the 
Question himself. 


ARMY—INDIA—ROYAL HORSE ARTIL- 
LERY.—QUESTION, 


Srr CHARLES WINGFIELD asked 
the Under Secretary of State for India, 
Why Officers of the Royal Horse Ar- 
tillery have been refused compensation 
for the pecuniary loss sustained by them 
on account of horses, tents, and equip- 
ments (which they are compelled by re- 
gulation to keep up), in consequence of 
their being ordered to England in March 
1871, at a few weeks’ notice, on a re- 
duction of the Indian establishment, 
compensation having been given to the 
Officers of the 7th and 19th Hussars 
ordered home in the previous year under 
circumstances which the late Governor 
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General poet to be substantially 
the same 

Mr. GRANT DUFF, in reply, said, 
the case of the Hussars was different 
from that of the Artillery. The former 
had to leave at unusually short notice ; 
and the Government determined—first, 
that in their very exceptional case, the 
ordinary rules of the service might pro- 
perly be set aside; and, secondly, that 
the indulgence accorded to them should 
not be allowed to form a precedent. Of 
the five batteries, none had less, some 
had more, than a fortnight to make their 
reparations, whereas the 7th Hussars 
ad only about 48 hours. 


INDIA—EMPLOYMENT OF NATIVES IN 
THE CIVIL SERVICE.—QUESTION. 


Srr CHARLES WINGFIELD asked 
the Under Secretary of State for India, 
Whether any Rules have been submitted 
by the Government of India for the sanc- 
tion of the Secretary of State for the pur- 
pose of giving effect to the provisions 
of the Act 33 Vic. c. 3, relative to the 
increased employment of Natives of India 
in the Civil Service of India ? 

Mr. GRANT DUFF, in reply, said, 
no such rules had been received from 
the Government of India; but it was the 
intention of the Secretary of State in 
Council to draw the attention of the Go- 
vernment of India to the fact that they 
had not been received. 


INDIA—GRIEVANCES OF INDIAN 
OFFICERS.—QUESTIONS. 


Sir JAMES ELPHINSTONE asked 
the Under Secretary of State for India, 
Whether, at the time of his reply toa 
Question of the 19th of March, it had 
been brought under his consideration 
that the Address of the House of Com- 
mons to Her Majesty the Queen on the 
28th of June 1870, besought Her Ma- 
esty to redress the grievances of the 

onus compensation claimants, conse- 
quent on Lord Cranborne’s instructious 
of the 8th of August having been carried 
out, and did not pray Her Majesty to 
ascertain whether the instructions had 
been carried into effect ; if he will state 
the reasons why he did not communicate 
to the House the replies of the Madras 
and Bombay Governments, to the effect 
that the instructions of Lord Cranborne 
had been carried out, but that in doing 
so “due regard had not been paid to 
the interests of the officers concerned ;”” 
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and, whether Lord Napier of Magdala 
did not coincide with the opinions ex- 
pressed by the Governments of Madras 
and Bombay ? 

Mr. GRANT DUFF, in reply, said, 
the Address referred to by the hon. 
Baronet asked for the further considera- 
tion of the subject of that Address on 
the ground of certain orders of Her Ma- 
jesty not having been properly carried 
out. To that Address Her Majesty re- 
plied as follows :— 

“T have received your Address praying that, 
as the Orders I gave for the redress of the griev- 
ances of the Officers of the Indian Army, conse- 
quent upon an Address of the House of Com- 
mons, dated the 2d of May, 1865, have not been 
carried out in the sense of the Address, owing to 
deductions being made from the bond fide claims 
of Officers on the ground of accelerated promo- 
tion, and on the ground of increased retiring pen- 
sions, further consideration may be given of the 
subject, with a view to the redress of the still 
unsatisfied claims. The grievances referred to in 
the Address of the House of Commons, dated the 
2d of May, 1865, were restricted under the terms 
of that Address to such grievances as had been 
admitted by the Commission on the Memorials of 
Indian Officers of 1863 to have arisen by a de- 
parture from the assurances given by Parliament 
by the Acts 21 and 22 Vic., c. 106, and 23 and 
24 Vic.,c. 100. I have every reason to believe 
that the grievances which were admitted by the 
Commission have been fully redressed. As regards 
the compensation for Bonus payments which my 
Government undertook to sanction in 1866, I 
shall direct further examination to be made 
whether the conditions upon which it was inti- 
mated to Parliament that such compensation 
would be granted have been fully observed.” 


In consequence of that reply a Despatch 
was sent to the Government of India, 
which, with the reply from the Govern- 
ment of India, had been laid before Par- 
liament. In reply to the hon. Baronet’s 
second Question, he had to say that he 
did communicate to the House many 
months ago the replies of the Madras 
and Bombay Governments. In reply to 
the hon. Baronet’s third Question, he 
had to say that he did not at all know 
what view Lord Napier of Magdala took 
of the opinions of the Governments of 
Madras and Bombay. Lord Napier of 
Magdala was a Member of the Govern- 
ment of India, and he had not given 
the Imperial Government any reason to 
suppose that he dissented from the view 
of the Government to which he be- 
longed. 


SLAVE TRADE IN THE PERSIAN GULF. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. EASTWICK asked the Under 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, Whe- 
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ther any vessels carrying slaves have 
been captured in the Persian Gulf since 
the ist of January 1864, as no such 
captures appear in the Return dated the 
13th of June 1870; and, if not, whether 
that is owing to the suppression of the 
trade in the Gulf? 

Viscount ENFIELD: Sir, only three 
slave vessels have been captured by our 
cruisers in the Persian Gulf singe 1864, 
and those captures were made by Her 
Majesty’s ship Magpie in the month of 
June last. The fact that so few captures 
have been made by our cruisers in the 
Persian Gulf is not, however, owing to 
the suppression of the traffic there, as a 
considerable number of slaves are an- 
nually landed on the shores of the Gulf, 
but rather to the circumstance that 
during the spring and autumn of the 
year, the periods when it is possible for 
the slave dhows to run their cargoes, the 
few cruisers disposable for the suppres- 
sion of the slave trade are employed 
either in watching the African coast, 
whence the slavers start, or in cruising 
off the Island of Socotra, at a point 
where nearly all the slavers are com- 
pelled to pass on their way to the Red 
Sea or the Persian Gulf. 


POST OFFICE—THE PACIFIC STATION. 
QUESTION. 


Srr JAMES ELPHINSTONE asked 
the Postmaster General, If he is aware 
that Letters addressed to Naval Officers 
in ships of war on the Pacific station 
are charged at a uniform rate of 1s. 6d. 
for postage, while the general public 
have the privilege of sending Letters to 
the same locality, via Liverpool, for the 
payment ofa shilling; what is the cause 
that letters for the Pacific station are 
so charged, since the rates to Australia, 
China, South America, Mexico, New 
Zealand, Japan, and even the Falkland 
Islands, are all lower; and, if he would 
consider of the best means to facilitate 
the despatch of Letters to Naval Officers 
engaged in the service of their Country 
upon these very distant stations ? 

Mr. MONSELL: Letters, Sir, ad- 
dressed to naval officers serving on board 
ships of war on the Pacific station are, 
as a rule, sent by the route of Panama 
in a bag addressed to the senior naval 
officer. The postage charged upon them 
is the same as that charged on the 
letters for the general public sent by the 
same route—that is to say, 1s. 6d. per 


Mr. Eastwick 
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half ounce. A letter for a naval officer 
can be sent to the Pacific by the direct 
route, vid Liverpool and the Straits of 
Magellan, if so addressed. It is then 
charged just as the letters of the general 
public are charged when sent by that 
route—ls. per half ounce. Further, a 
letter for a naval officer posted prepaid 
only 1s. would be sent by the direct 
route, even if not specially addressed, 
The reason for the rate of 1s. 6d. the 
half ounce for letters to the Pacific vid 
Panama is that two lines of mail 
packets have to be subsidized for the 
conveyance of such letters, one on this 
side and one on the other side of the 
Isthmus. There is no reason to believe 
that any facilities for the disposal of 
letters to naval officers on distant sta- 
tions are wanting. 


METROPOLITAN BOARD OF WORKS— 
STREET IMPROVEMENTS, 


QUESTION, 


Lorp JOHN MANNERS asked the 
Chairman of the Metropolitan Board of 
Works, Whether the attention of the 
Board had been drawn to the necessity 
for providing dwelling-houses for the 
industrial classes in place of those which 
it would be found necessary to destroy 
in order to carry out the street improve- 
ments projected by the Board ? 

CotoneL HOGG said, he was glad to 
be able to state, in reply to the noble 
Lord, that the Board of Works were 
considering the question, and had re- 
ferred it to the Parliamentary Committee 
of the Board. The Board’s solicitor had 
been instructed to draft a clause to 
carry out what he admitted was a most 
important object. 


WAKEFIELD PRISON (EMPLOYMENT 
OF CONVICT LABOUR). 
MOTION FOR A SELECT COMMITTEE. 


CotoyeL BERESFORD rose to call 
the attention of the House to the unfair 
and ruinous competition to which the 
mat and matting makers are subjected 
by the extensive employment of Convict 
Labour in that trade, by the application 
of steam power in Wakefield Prison to 
that manufacture, and to the prices at 
which the product of Convict Labour is 
sold by the Prison authorities, to the 
great prejudice of the mat and mattin; 
makers in the free labour market; an 
to move for a Select Committee to inves- 
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tigate and report upon the subject. The 
hon. Gentleman said that the manufac- 
ture of mats and matting formed an 
industry which had been in existence in 
the metropolis, in the counties of Nor- 
folk and Suffolk, and in a very minor 
degree in many other towns and villages 
in the country for 50 years, and it em- 
ployed 3,000 men, whose wages were 
from 16s. to 18s. per week, and 2,000 
women and children, who received re- 
spectively half and a quarter of that 
remuneration. About 30 years ago con- 
vict labour was diverted in some of 
our prisons from the manufacture of 
woollen hearthrugs to the manufacture 
of coire mats and matting, and 10 years 
ago steam power was introduced into the 
Wakefield Prison, and applied to that 
manufacture. The product of prison 
labour was sold at a rate below its real 
value, and therefore an unfair compe- 
tition was created with free labour, which 
had resulted in the reduction of the 
wages of honest operatives by at least 
one-third of the former earnings, whilst 
at the same time the decreased demand 
for free labour had deprived the bulk of 
the operatives of full employ. It was 
neither intended nor wished by those on 
whose behalf he was speaking, nor by 
himself, to deprecate remunerative labour 
in the prisons. He had read several 
opinions on the subject of prison labour 
lately, and they differed very widely. 
Some high authorities, gentlemen well 
versed in the question, were decidedly in 
favour of prisoners being confined to 
hard labour of the 1st class—that is, to 
the tread-wheel, the crank, shot drill, 
and the like. They dissented altogether 
from that view of the matter. They 
were of opinion that such labour tended 
to brutalize the prisoner, and they looked 
upon the introduction of industrial pur- 
suits in the prisons of this country as a 
great step in the right direction. But 
they contended, at the same time, that 
the employment of their convicts in re- 
munerative labour should not be con- 
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centrated on one trade, and especially | 
on one of so limited a character as the | 
mat trade, but that it should be fairly | 
apportioned amongst many, and especi- | 
ally distributed amongst those greatly | 
more productive, in reduction of the gaol | 
rate, than confined to the comparatively | 
unproductive trade of mat-making. The 
unfair competition was not only unjust 
in itself but had so deteriorated the free 
labour market that discharged convicts ' 
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could not, even if qualified, find employ- 
ment after their discharge from prison, 
the market being overstocked with un- 
convicted labourers, at little more than 
half wages. Again, the gaol supply of 
mats and matting is in surplus of the 
legitimate demand for those articles, 
and being sold in the market under 
value was inevitably driving the free 
labourer towards the workhouse. The 
gaol manufacturers enjoyed a virtual 
monopoly. Honest labour was placed at 
a ruinous discount in this hopeless com- 
petition in the field of industry, and it 
must succumb to its unmerited fate, 
unless by the intervention of the Legis- 
lature the gaol market be restricted to 
Government supply, and the work of the 
convicts be equally distributed over a 
number of industrial employments. From 
the Prison Reports he gathered that in 
Manchester Prison, out of 491 prisoners 
110 were chiefly employed in the mat 
trade; in Leeds Borough Gaol, the mat- 
makers were more numerous than those 
engaged in five other trades, 110 out 
of 297 being engaged in that trade; 
and in Wakefield, 800 prisoners out of 
1,187, or eight-twelfths of the whole, 
were put to mat-making, and realized 
£6,373. Many of the prison authorities 
gave no detail of the occupation of the 
prisoners, but stated only the results. 
One of the reasons against making the 
return particularly was the alleged ex- 
pense; but everyone knew that, if the 
accounts of the gaols were properly kept, 
making the return would involve no 
expense at all. The Wakefield authori- 
ties had evidently evaded the obligation 
to make returns. A correspondent in- 
formed him that the Wakefield authori- 
ties justified their course by saying they 
were the first to introduce cocoanut 
fibre matting into England; but his 
correspondent also assured him this was 
not the fact. In the year 1870 Wake- 
field Prison presented a thorough com- 
mercial organization—was, in fact, just 
like a large warehouse. The Governor 
of the prison used to go to Liverpool to 
buy the raw material for the mats; but 
his continued absence was found incon- 
venient, and he discontinued the practice. 
Now, however, Wakefield Prison had 
its buyers, its commercial travellers, and 
its salesmen—and while he did not com- 
plain of the gaol authorities embarking 
in such a trade, he did complain of their 
selling the goods produced at less than 
their real value; and he complained of 
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the introduction of steam power to aid 
them in the process. He didnot deny 
that the prison price list was the same 
as that in London and other places; 
but mats of far superior quality were 
sold at the same price as inferior mats 
outside. At this prison they had one of 
the cleverest machinists in the country, 
and a great portion of the money made 
in the course of the year was devoted to 
the improvement of the machinery, so 
that they obtained machinery of a very 
superior character, and such as no manu- 
facturer could venture to purchase with 
the hope of profit. He now wished to 
show that that this question was not 
limited to England. This subject had oc- 
cupied the attention of the State of New 
York, and the Commissioners on Prison 
Labour had condemned the system of 
supplying contractors at a low price 
with shoes and other articles made by 
prisoners; but the witnesses whom 
they examined did not object to prison 
labour if the prices were the same as 
those outside. In Denmark 15 or 20 
trades were imparted in the prisons, and 
in prisons in France 62 trades were car- 
ried on. Those whom he represented 
had no desire to interfere with industrial 
labour in prisons, and he might state 
that there was no more orderly or peace- 
ful body of men in this country than 
the mat-makers. In the course of 50 
years not one of them had been brought 
up at any police-court ; and on behalf of 
those men he must express a hope that 
the right hon. Gentleman the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department 
would grant the Committee for which 
he moved. 
Mr. LOCKE seconded the Motion. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That a Select Committee be appointed to 
investigate and report upon the alleged unfair 
competition by the employment of Convict Labour 
in Prisons, and the prices at which the product 
of such Labour is sold, especially with reference 
to Wakefield Prison.” —(Colonel Beresford.) 


Mr. KENNAWAY, in moving, as 
an Amendment— 

“That the Committee have power to inquire 
also into the character ofthe labour now en- 
forced in the county, borough, and convict pri- 
sons of Great Britain, and the extent in which 
such labour is productive as well as reform- 
atory,” 
said, the question which had just been 
raised was one which had been foreseen 
some years ago by one of the greatest 
advocates of industrial labour in prisons, 
Mr. Perry, who, in his evidence before 


Colonel Beresford 
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the Committee of the House of Lordsin 
1868, had said that if county or borough 
funds were to be used as capital to under- 
sell the trader, a great clamour would 
be raised against labour in prisons. He 
(Mr. Kennaway) believed there was a 
growing feeling inthe countryin favourof 
industrial labour in prisons. It was felt 
that rogues should not live at the ex- 
pense of honest men without being re- 
quired to contribute towards the cost of 
their maintenance; and, further, that 
the influence of industrial labour had a 
very good reformatory effect. It was, 
therefore, desirable that the whole ques- 
tion should be inquired into, in order 
that the working classes might learn 
that it was to their interest that profit- 
able labour should be carried on in pri- 
sons. Such an inquiry could not be 
confined to the operation of the system in 
a single prison, and with regard to one 
trade ; but it would be necessary to ascer- 
tain the conditions under which there 
were confined in the 187 gaols of Great 
Britain an average number of 20,000 men, 
maintained at a cost, falling chiefly on 
the ratepayers, of £667,000. The present 
system, he thought it right to state, had 
been in vogue about eight years. Com- 
mittees of that House had been appointed 
to investigate the subject in 1835 and 
1850, and in 1868 Lord Carnarvon moved 
in the House of Lords for another Com- 
mittee on the ground of the great anxiety 
which was felt as to the number of 
ticket-of-leave men then about the coun- 
try, and more especially because the 
system of transportation had lately come 
to an end, and there was a strong desire 
to know what should be done with our 
criminal population. That Committee 
reported, and two years afterwards a 
Bill was brought in by the right hon. 
Baronet the Member for Morpeth (Sir 
George Grey), who was at the time Home 
Secretary, which was the Act by which 
our gaols were now regulated. Its prin- 
ciples were strict supervision, accom- 
panied by penal labour at the beginning 
of the imprisonment; then permission to 
engage in industrial labour ; and, lastly, 
promotion of deserving prisoners to em- 
ployment in the services of the prison 
as a reward. What had been the re- 
sults of that Act? There were various 
opinions on the subject. There were 
some men of great experience who did 
not hesitate to denounce it; but it was 
regarded by Sir Walter Crofton as a step 
in advance, and as needing only further 
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development to become a great success. 
In the five years from 1860 to 1865 the 
average commitments were 138,441; for 
the first five years after the passing 
of the Act they were 156,330. The 
fact that there had been an increase 
must not be too much relied on as a 

ide in this matter. The number of 
commitments did not depend altogether 
upon prison discipline, but very much 
upon the state of the labour market, 
upon the activity of the police, emigra- 
tion, and other circumstances. He feared 
he was putting the figures too lowif he 
said that at least 75 per cent of the 
crime of the country went undetected 
and unpunished. It was not satisfactory 
to find that 35 per cent of the males 
and more than 45 per cent of the females 
had been committed more than once, and 
that no fewer than 5,649 had been com- 
mitted 10 times and upwards. We had, 
therefore, no great reason to congratu- 
late ourselves or suppose that our sys- 
tem was perfect. The value of the pri- 
soners’ labour was estimated at £41,271, 
half of which was cash, half work use- 
ful in the prisons. That amounted to 
about 14d. a-day for each prisoner. But 
45 per cent of the committals was for 
short periods of 14 days. When we 
considered that fact, and also how un- 
skilled the labour was, and how unwill- 
ingly it was rendered, we could hardly 
wonder that the results had been so 
small. But what he wanted to know 
was whether the Act was intelligently 
carried out — carried out not merely in 
the letter, but in the spirit of the in- 
structions sent out from the Home Office 
in 1865. Were the prisoners carefully 
classified, as recommended by the Com- 
mittee of 1863, was a good mark 
system in force, and was the intelligent 
co-operation of the prisoner sought, 
whereby he might raise himself, dimi- 
nish his discomforts, and so advance in 
the path of reformation? In the opi- 
nion of many persons there was a great 
want of uniformity in our present mode 
of proceeding. One gaol was all that 
could be desired. There the prisoners 
commenced with penal labour, proceeded 
to industrial labour, and their condition 
became gradually improved. In another 
the system of penal labour was enforced 
throughout the whole term of a man’s 
sentence, while that of industrial la- 
bour was neglected, and the prisoner 
had no encouragement. If we compared 
the Reports of the present year with 
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those of five or six years ago a lament- 
able falling-off was apparent, and the 
reason was that the Home Office had 
not appointed additional Inspectors. The 
two Inspectors could just manage to go 
round the prisons once in 18 months, 
perhaps; but, when called upon to visit 
them once a-year, it was impossible to 
do so in a satisfactory manner. Ac- 
cordingly, instead of personal inspec- 
tion, we found in the Reports that it was 
“« stated” there were appliances for hard 
labour; and in some the hours for hard 
labour were given, in others not. It was 
a waste of money to employ Inspectors 
who did no more than was done at pre- 
sent ; but it was not the fault of Parlia- 
ment, because by 4 & 5 Will. IV. there 
was power to appoint five Inspectors ; 
and if that was necessary some time ago 
it was still more necessary now. Now, 
was it desirable to extend the system of 
industrial labour as far as we could, and 
was the amount of penal labour, as re- 
presented by the treadwheel, which was 
enforced by the Prisons Act of 1865, 
really necessary? It was true the Com- 
mittee of the House of Lords reported 
in its favour, on the ground that penal 
discipline was the most deterrent of all, 
and that industrial labour, however con- 
tinuously enforced, could never amount 
to hard labour. To carry out that view 
the county ratepayers had been put to 
great expense in putting up treadwheels, 
and treadwheel labour for three months 
was exacted at the beginning of each 
sentence. But that Report was against 
the evidence of two men who might be 
supposed to know more about the matter 
than almost any others, and whose testi- 
mony was to the effect that the punish- 
ment of the treadwheel was most un- 
equal, and that while the tramp and the 
sailor could bear it without suffering 
much, it pressed very severely on those 
who had been accustomed to sedentary 
pursuits. He did not want to abolish 
the wheel; but he thought less restric- 
tion should be placed in the way of 
engaging the men in industrial labour. 
Sir Joshua Jebb and Sir Walter Crofton 
recommended the labour of the tread- 
wheel or something similar, but to a 
limited extent. Sir Joshua Jebb was 
in favour of a system of encouragement, 
and of early selection and promotion 
from the third class of labour to the 
first or second; and Sir Walter Crofton 
after one month would allow a man ‘to 
work himself off” the treadwheel by 
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industry at other occupations. It was 
clearly the opinion of the House and 
the country that productive labour in 
our prisons should be maintained ; but 
we were very much at sea as to what 
kind the labour should be. At present 
a very large proportion of prison labour 
was employed in matting, and an inquiry 
was wanted to see how a more advan- 
tageous distribution might be effected. 
At Munich there was a self-supporting 
prison, where the whole of that blue 
cloth which was so well known in the 
uniforms of the Bavarian officers was 
made. Such an inquiry as he recom- 
mended was wanted for the convict 
prisons too, for we had the directors 
constantly suggesting new public works 
because they could not find satisfactory 
industrial employment for the men in 
the prisons. With the co-operation of 
the Government new branches of indus- 
trial employment might be easily opened. 
In Durham Prison articles were manu- 
factured by the dozen; but everything 
depended on the heads of the prisons, 
and if they did not give encouragement 
the labour did not come to much. They 
were, however, working in the dark at 
present, for they did not find anything 
suggested from head-quarters, and they 
took up mat-making in despair. Some 
prisons were reported to be in a totally 
inefficient state as regarded the provi- 
sions of the Act; and it was necessary 
to adopt means for enforcing those pro- 
visions. The Prisons Act of 1865 had 
a schedule of condemned prisons which 
had since ceased to exist. It was found 
that the average number of prisoners at 
Oakham Prison was 5; Barnstaple and 
Tiverton, 7}; Lancaster, 16; Stamford, 
5; and Appleby, 9. It was doubtful 
whether such places should be any longer 
maintained. One of the recommenda- 
tions of the Committee appointed in 
1850, on the Motion of Mr. Charles 
Pearson, was that there should be some 
central supervision over the local autho- 
rities. . The local authorities were not 
encouraged or instructed as they ought 
to be from head-quarters. In Ireland 
81 per cent was contributed by the Im- 
perial Government for the repression of 
crime, and he could not understand why 
only 31 per cent should be contributed 
for a similar purpose in this country. 
He thought the question was one which 


ought to be further ventilated. Another | 
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authority was of opinion that we ought 
to look rather to the sentences imposed 
than to the treatment in prison for a re- 
pression of crime. The Liverpool magis- 
trates took the same view, and had 
memorialized the Government on the 
subject. They suggested that the inflict- 
ing of cumulative punishment should be 
extended to secondary offences in the 
cases of persons who had been fre- 
quently committed. The Prisons Act 
had been in operation for seven years. 
That was a great step in advance, but 
we must not suppose that it was a per- 
fect measure, and that we had nothing 
to learn on that matter. He trusted it 
had been shown that there was cause 
for inquiry, and a necessity for fuller 
inspection, and the time had come for 
some decision on the subject. They 
ought to put an end to the uneasiness 
that existed in the minds of the working 
classes, who deemed that they were being 
unfairly dealt with. It was for the Home 
Secretary to decide the time when the 
inquiry should be made. He was ready 
to adopt the sentiment of the philan- 
thropic Howard, that ‘If you wish a 
man to be honest you must make him 
industrious.”” He had no desire to press 
unduly for productive labour, or to ignore 
the fact that deterrent influences had a 
wider effect than reformatory ; but it was 
because he believed steady, active, hon- 
ourable labour to be the basis of all re- 
formatory discipline, that he sought for 
a more extended recognition of its 
principle. The hon. Gentleman con- 
cluded by moving the Amendment of 
which he had given Notice. 


Amendment proposed, 


To add, at the end of the Question, the words 
‘and that the Committee have power to inquire 
also into the character of the labour now enforced 
in the county, borough, and convict prisons of 
Great Br‘tain, and the extent in which such labour 
is produvtive as well as reformatory.” — (Mr. 
Kennaway.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there-added.” 


Mason WATERHOUSE said, that his 
hon. and gallant Friend who had intro- 
duced this Motion had cast some severe 
reflections on the visiting justices of the 
Wakefield House of Correction, and it 
was needful that these should be refuted. 
Wakefield Prison had ceased to be a con- 
vict prison for the last five years ; but of 


point that deserved consideration was 1,096 prisoners, only 584 were employed 
the sentences inflicted. One great prison in mat-making. Others were employed as 
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shoemakers, tailors, joiners, masons, &c. | course of a discussion which occurred 
The time during which a large portion of when he headed a deputation to the 


the prisoners were thus employed was 
too short to teach them any sort of re- 
munerative labour but mat-making, and 
he trusted the Legislature would not 


| Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
‘ment on the subject, it was shown that 
‘the prison authorities charged only half 
|the price charged by other mannfac- 


interfere with this. The hon. and gal- | turers, the effect of which system was to 
lant Gentleman had stated that the | drive the honest artizan, not into prison 
authorities of Wakefield Prison under- | —for he would not commit crime—but 
sold other manufacturers with regard to | into the workhouse. Many, indeed, had 


mats. Such was not the case, for there 
were two firms in Wakefield at present 
who were driving a good trade in the 
same branch of industry. Another alle- 
gation was, that the prison authorities re- 
sorted to questionable means for the 
purpose of forcing their wares on the 
public. So far from that being the case, 
only one traveller was employed to con- 
duct the whole of the business connected 
with the prison of Wakefield. They had 
no agent in London, or in any of the 
large towns. ‘The competition was so 
great that it was no easy matter for 
the authorities of Wakefield Prison to 
deal with it, and the result was that 
more than half the product of the prison 
was exported to America and other 
countries. As.to the machinery em- 
ployed in the prison, this had not been 
provided out of the rates, but out of the 
prisoners’ hard earnings, and it was only 
so employed in the manufacture of one 
particular kind of mat, which required 
two persons, while the prison rules pre- 
cluded two men from being placed in 
one cell. Steam power was accordingly 
resorted to. The magistrates had no 
wish to ‘‘ evade”’ inquiry, a rather dis- 
courteous term for his hon. and gallant 
Friend to use. Indeed, he himself in- 
vited him to inspect the prison, offering 
him the hospitality which distinguished 
the North of England; but his hon. and 
gallant Friend had not accepted the in- 
vitation, for reasons best known to him- 
self, probably fearing that what he 
would then see would open his eyes too 
much to justify the Motion he had 
pressed upon the attention of the House. 
He thought that if similar regulations 
were adopted by this part of the coun- 
try they would all get on much more 
harmoniously. It was high time this al- 
leged grievance should be set at rest, 
and he could assure his hon. and gallant 
Friend that the magistrates were doing 
nothing to injure his constituents. 

Mr. LOCKE contended that in the 
mat manufacture free labour was being 





undersold by prison labour. In the’ 





been obliged to abandon the manufac- 
ture, and to emigrate, or go where they 
could. He did not object to the more 
extended inquiry proposed by the hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Kennaway); but atten- 
tion must not be diverted from the ques- 
tion whether the labour of criminals, fed 
and housed at the public expense, pre- 
judiced honest artizans. The hon. and 
gallant Member (Major Waterhouse) had 
not stated the prices charged at Wake- 
field. 

Mason WATERHOUSE explained, 
that price lists were constantly exchanged 
between the Wakefield Prison authori- 
ties and other large manufacturers. 

Mr. LOCKE had not been aware of 
that, but the House was still in the dark 
as to what the prices were, and even if 
the manufacturers were not injured it 
was obvious that the artizans were, their 
wages having to be reduced in order to 
meet prison competition. A statement 
was made at the interview with the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment to show that the price charged— 
he believed at Pentonville—did not in- 
terfere with free labour, but that state- 
ment, he afterwards learnt, was quite in- 
accurate. So far from the price charged 
by the Pentonville Prison being on a 
par with that charged by the manufac- 
turer, it was not above half that amount. 
It was absolutely necessary that an in- 
quiry into this question should be insti- 
tuted when the 3,000 mat-makers in 
London were scarcely able to drag out a 
miserable existence, owing to the com- 
petition they met with from the prisons. 

Mr. COLLINS said, he hoped the 
Government would not assent to the ap- 
pointment of the Committee asked for. 
In the first place, he wished to know 
what such a Committee was to do when it 
was appointed? Was it supposed that the 
House would be willing to revert to the 
old principle that prisons were not to be 
made self-supporting, and were prisoners 
to be set to work at the crank instead 
of being employed in useful labour ? 
Every shilling in the manufacture of 
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mats at Wakefield was a saving to the 
country. It would next be suggested 
that the casual tramp was not to be re- 
quired to break a certain quantity of 
stones in return for the food and shelter 
he had received, because his doing so 
would interfere with the trade of the 
professional stonebreaker. It was bad 
enough that the country should be put 
to any cost in keeping such people, and 
if the cost could be reduced from £20 
a head to £15 a head, that was a benefit 
to the country. As regarded the Wake- 
field House of Correction, they had a 
price-list from the other large manufac- 
turers of mats, and no attempt was made 
to sell mats below the average prices of 
the ordinary manufacturers. All that 
the manufacture of mats in prison did 
was to tend to keep down a monopoly. 
Great danger was to be apprehended 
from a reckless appointment of Commit- 
tees in these days. In most cases the 
Government assented to the appointment 
of Committees to inquire into questions 
which had been brought forward by 
their supporters, not because they really 
believed that it was necessary that such 
inquiries should be made, but because 
they did not like to be rude and harsh 
towards hon. Members sitting on their 
side of the House. The consequence 
was that hon. Members whose opinions 
were of weight in the House declined to 
serve on such Committees, whose la- 
bours, they were aware, would lead to 
no practical result ; and when those 
Committees had made their inquiries 
their Reports were ‘ pooh-poohed” by 
everybody. He was of opinion that the 
great object of our penal system was to 
reform our criminal classes and to imbue 
them with habits of industry; and on 
that ground he should oppose the ap- 
pointment of the Committee which had 
been asked for by the hon. and gallant 
Member. 

Mr. WHITWELL opposed the ap- 
pointment of a Committee. He adduced, 
as a proof that the course adopted at 
the Wakefield House of Correction was 
not likely to interfere with the general 
mat trade, the fact that the late Go- 
vernor of that prison had become so 
convinced of the pecuniary advantages 
to be derived from entering into that 
trade that he had on quitting his ap- 
pointment set up a mat manufactory on 
his own account. It was quite possible 
that mats might be sold to the wholesale 
dealer; but he did not think that mats 


Mr. Collins 
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came into the retail trade at a lower than 
the retail price. If the gaol honestly 
carried on the trade by legitimately and 
advantageously employing its convict 
inmates, it would be for the benefit of 
the country. But a gaol with fewer than 
50 or 60 inmates at the least could not 
be supposed to keep its inmates at a 
reasonable rate. The question of pun- 
ishment for short periods was one that 
could not be too seriously considered. If 
a person had been convicted eight or 
ten times the State should consider that 
such person was incapable of taking 
care of himself, and should look after 
him for two or three years at least. 

Mr. AKROYD also opposed the ap- 
pointment of a Committee, and said, 
there was an Industrial Home in Wake- 
field for discharged male prisoners, in 
which mat-making formed part of the 
work done, but the private mat-makers 
in Wakefield did not complain of the 
competition either of the prison or the 
Industrial Home in that town. The 
other day he presided at a meeting held 
for the purpose of establishing an In- 
dustrial Home for discharged female 
prisoners at Wakefield. The object was 
to render the labour of prisoners, as far 
as possible, both remunerative and also 
reformatory. That female Industrial 
Home was intended to teach the inmates 
to do laundry work, and in doing that 
they would to some extent inevitably 
compete with free labour of the same 
kind; but so eager were the Yorkshire 
ladies to carry out the principle that not 
less than £6,000 was invested in support 
of that Industrial Home. If, therefore, 
the mat-making carried on in prisons 
competed to some limited degree with 
the trade carried on by the people of 
Southwark, it should be remembered 
that idleness was one of the most fruit- 
ful sources of crime, and that if every 
prisoner sent to gaol was compelled as 
far as possible to work while in con- 
finement at some remunerative and de- 
terrent employment, he would be less 
likely than would otherwise be the case 
to find his way there again after his 
liberation. 

Mr. LIDDELL pointed out that there 
was another class of institution where 
that trade was carried on very largely, 
and, he hoped, remuneratively—namely, 
industrial and reformatory schools. With 
regard to the principles of political eco- 
nomy, he asked whether these principles 
were not favourable to the keeping down 
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of the rates by making prisoners work, 
and thus checking crime. He was not 
aware that any complaint had been made 
about the work done in reformatory 
schools. He was opposed to the granting 
of a Committee of that kind, as it might 
tend to discourage the exertions of those 
benevolent institutions. 

Mr. MORLEY said, he would not 
have obtruded himself upon the attention 
of the House had he not been anxious 
to bring to its recollection the fact that 
this Motion had been made at the instance 
of 3,000 working men and women, who 
were in a state of semi-starvation at the 
present moment, from a cause which they 
said they could prove before a Committee 
—namely, that the article they manufac- 
tured wassold at a price scarcely above the 
value of the material used in the process. 
If that were true, he, as a manufacturer, 
said it ought not to be so. At any rate, 
the subject was one fit for investigation. 
He was not about to press for an imme- 
diate acceptance of the Motion by the 
Home Secretary; but he hoped his right 
hon. Friend would be able to give the 
House some assurance that either now 
or next Session there would be some 
general investigation of the nature sug- 
gested by the hon. Member for East 
Devon (Mr. Kennaway) with reference 
to labour in prisons. He (Mr. Morley) 


was a decided advocate of labour in| 


prisons, and that productive labour. He 
believed that it was bad moral economy 
to keep prisoners unemployed, and bad 
political economy to make their labour 
unremunerative. To make their prisons 
self-supporting, if that were possible, 
was worth any attention that could be 
given to the subject by those who were 
interested inthe condition of the prisons 
of the country. He was satisfied that 
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the employment of prisoners in honest | 
| hardly came within the terms of that 


labour had a reformatory tendency ; 
but he contended, upon every princi- 
ple of political economy, that they had 


a right to demand, on behalf of the | 


working classes of this country, that the 


labour of the criminal class should not ' 


be forced into the market at prices ut- 
terly ruinous to them in the form of 
competition. A large body of persons, 
to whose condition he could personally 
testify, were at this moment — 
very deeply in the City of London an 
elsewhere, from mats, made not only in 
the Wakefield gaol, but in the London 
prisons, being sold at the prices he had 
indicated, 
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Mr. J. G. TALBOT said, he thought 
that if this had been a local grievance, 
affecting Southwark only, it might have 
been met by a deputation to the Home 
Office rather than by a Motion for a 
Select Committee. But mat-making by 
prisoners was not confined to Wakefield, 
nor was that kind of competition con- 
fined to Southwark alone. Mats were 
made in many large prisons, and in Kent, 
with which he was connected, that was 
certainly the case. The House was much 
indebted to the hon. Member for East 
Devon (Mr. Kennaway) for showing 
that that question ought to be looked at 
from a larger and broader point of view. 
The administration of prisons was one 
of the most important subjects that could 
occupy the attention of the House, affect- 
ing as it did not only the criminal class, 
but the interests of the whole commu- 
nity, and being also intimately connected 
with the pressure of local taxation, at 
present so onerous and oppressive. He 
did not know there was any subject, 
looking at it from the reformatory point 
of view, the deterrent point of view, and 
every point of view, which demanded 
more serious attention from the Parlia- 
ment and Government than prison dis- 
cipline. At present there was an extra- 
ordinary diversity in the treatment of 
discharged prisoners in differentcounties. 
In some counties scarcely any assistance 
was given to them, in others they were 
very liberally assisted; and in Kent 
the Discharged Prisoners’ Aid Society 
systematically dealt with every case of 


|a discharged prisoner who was worthy 
|of assistance, and dealt with it in a 


most satisfactory manner. It was worth 
while having a Committee to consider 
whether, by helping such societies more 
than was done at present, they could 
not diminish crime. Industrial Schools 


Motion; but the whole penal system of 
this country required close looking into. 
With respect to recommittals, as a 
chairman of quarter sessions, if they 
must have prisoners, he would rather 
have old prisoners than a crop of new 
ones coming into their place. Judges 
and courts of quarter sessions might 
be armed with larger power to deal 
with cases of recommittal; but, if that 
were done, care ought also to be taken 
that those powers were acted upon, 
and that a minimum sentence in such 
cases was laid down by law. He had 


, observed with amusement the sentences 
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passed by some Judges of Assize; and 
he had heard a learned Judge some- 
times say that chairmen of quarter ses- 
sions knew the habits and occupations 
of those who were brought before them 
better than they did, and were more 
likely to apportion their sentences to their 
crimes than the Judges themselves were. 
If the Amendment should be pressed to 
a division he should cordially support | 
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earn an honest livelihood. It might be 
true, as had been said by the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman, that the matting 
trade had been overdone, and that the 
discharged prisoners were not likely to 
find employment in that trade; but the 
reason why the prisoners were trained 
to mat-making was because the majority 
of the prisoners in the country prisons 
were confined for a short time, and they 


it, because he considered the whole sub- | could not, therefore, be trained to shoe- 


ject of penal discipline well worthy of | 
the attention of Parliament. 

Mr. BRUCE said, he thought that 
the hon. Member for East Devon (Mr. 
Kennaway) had been most justly com- 
plimented for the interesting statement 
he had made to the House; but the 
hon. and gallant Member for Southwark 
(Colonel Beresford) had, perhaps, some 
reason to complain of it, for the larger 
subject had completely eclipsed the 
smaller one which the hon. and gallant 
Member introduced to the notice of the 
House. The discussion afterwards de- 
viated into the general question of 
prison discipline, and whether the sen- 
tences to be inflicted by the Judges 
should or not be further regulated by 
Parliament; but he would endeavour to 
restrict his observations to the two sub- 
jects which had been first brought before 
the House. He agreed with the hon. 
and gallant Member for Southwark that 
when complaints were made by 3,000 
working people to the effect that they 
were injuriously affected by the system 
pursued in gaols, the subject was not 
unworthy of the attention of the House ; 
but he was at a loss to know on what 
grounds the complaints could be justi- 
fied. Prisons were divided into two 
classes. There were, on the one hand, 
convict prisons under the superintend- 
ence of the Government, and, on the 
other hand, the county and borough 
prisons. Of the ten convict prisons, it 
was only in two that the making of mat- 
ting was carried on, a great variety of 
trades being conducted in the remainder. 
The number of trades taught amounted 
to no less than 88, and of 89 convicts 
dismissed from one gaol, no less than 
75 had acquired some degree of skill in 
trades, of which they had previously 
known nothing. In Pentonville and 
Milbank, no doubt, the trade of mat- 
making was, among others, followed; but 
generally the object had been to find a 
multiplicity of employments, in which 
prisoners might, after their discharge, 
Mr. J. G. Talbot 





|making or other trades, which it re- 
quired some time to acquire. It must 
be recollected that the modern system 
of imprisonment was founded upon the 
separation of prisoners, and therefore it 
was necessary to find work that could 
be done by individuals separately. As 
to price, he had made inquiries, and 
found that the prison authorities got 
the best price that they could for their 
goods, and did not undersell the ordi- 
nary traders, though no doubt the very 
fact that they manufactured large quan- 
tities of articles would affect the interests 
of those engaged in the trade. As to 
Wakefield Prison, it had been remark- 
able as an extremely well-conducted 
prison, and he was informed that the 
application of cocoanut fibre for mat- 
making was first introduced there 30 
years ago. He said this because it had 
been alleged that a manufacturer claimed 
to have introduced it 25 years ago. The 
steam engine was introduced in Wake- 
field in the year 1853, and it was em- 
ployed for various purposes besides the 
making of matting. There was a diffi- 
culty found in disposing of the work 
unless the broader matting could be 
made, and as they could not employ two 
prisoners together to make broad mat- 
ting, it became necessary to introduce 
the steam engine; but the prisoners 
working in the steam depariment only 
amounted in number to 61 out of up- 
wards of 1,100, the rest being employed 
on mat-making generally. It was said 
that this matting was produced in such 
large quantities that the trade was under- 
sold; but the answer to that statement 
was, that a great firm, the principal of 
which had been connected with Wake- 
field Prison, had set up at Wakefield a 
mat manufactory, which still existed, and 
employed people at good wages, and 
close to him there were two other 
similar manufactories. This was enough 
to demonstrate that mats were not sold 
by the prison authorities for less than 
the cost price. He did not think that 
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son, deserved the attention of a Select 
Committee. The hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber particularly objected to the employ- 
ment of steam machinery; but it ap- 
peared that there was only one prison in 
all England where steam machinery was 
employed in mat-making. He therefore 
thought it was hardly worth while to 
appoint a Committee to inquire into that 
subject, and thereby increase the labours 
of the Members of that House, many of 
whom were already engaged on Select 
Committees. He was, however, inclined 
to question the policy of employing in 
Wakefield Prison so very large a pro- 
portion of the prisoners in one branch of 
industry. He found that in some other 
gaols—such, for instance, as Salford, 
where there were 800 or 900 prisoners— 
there were more trades taught, and yet the 
earnings were considerably larger, and 
the cost to the ratepayers of course pro- 
portionately small. At Wakefield the 
average cost of a prisoner was£17 or £18; 
at Salford and Preston, only £10 17s. 6d.; 
and at Durham, where there were more 
kinds of employment than anywhere 
else, the cost for each prisoner was £13. 
In 1869, the cost of the county and 
borough prisons was £498,000, whilst 
the labour of prisoners produced only 
£41,000. In prisons, however, where 
the prisoners were kept longer in con- 
finement, the result was different, and 
therefore, while the cost of the convict 
prisoners in 1870 was £299,000, the value 
of their work amounted to £184,000, and 
at Portsmouth and Chatham the earn- 
ings of the prisoners actually exceeded 
the cost of their keep, though of course 
Woking and Dartmoor, which were in- 
valid prisons, could not show so flourish- 
ing an account. That showed that very 
considerable results might be produced 
by the proper employment of prison 
labour, and it also showed the difficulty 
of applying that system generally. He 
would now advert to the Amendment of 
the hon. Member for East Devon (Mr. 
Kennaway), and it appeared to him that 
anyone who heard the speech of that 
hon. Member would come to the con- 
clusion that the existing state of things 
was one of continually increasing crime, 
and that some new efforts were necessary 
to stop that increase of crime. About 
eight years ago this subject received the 
most earnest attention on the part of Go- 
vernment, transportation having ceased, 


and prison discipline having been shown 
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to be very imperfect. In 1865 the Pri- 
sons Act was passed by his right hon. 
Friend the Member for Morpeth (Sir 
George Grey). Now, let him call the 
attention of the House for a moment to 
the facts with respect to the supposed 
increase of crime. The idea was that 
the number of committals showed an 
increase of crime; but it should be re- 
membered that there was now a better 
and more vigilant police; the streets 
were better kept, and there was a greater 
number of committals than formerly. 
But he would test the figures as to the 
more important crimes. In 1840, when 
the population of England and Wales 
was 15,730,000, no fewer than 3,105 
prisoners were transported. Coming 
down to the year before transporta- 
tion on a large scale ceased—in 1852, 
when the population was 18,200,000— 
the number of prisoners sentenced to 
penal servitude was 2,896. The year 
before the Prisons Act was passed, the 
population being 20,900,000, the num- 
ber of prisoners sentenced to penal ser- 
vitude was 2,445. In 1870, when the 
population had increased to 22,100,000, 
the number of prisoners sentenced to 
penal servitude was only 1,788. So that 
with respect to the graver class of erimes 
the number of prisoners had decreased 
50 per cent, while the population had 
increased 30 per cent. The number of 
committals had diminished nearly one- 
half, while the population had increased 
one-third. But it might be said that 
modern practice had diminished the se- 
verity of punishment, and various Acts 
had been passed which enabled magis- 
trates to deal summarily with offences. 
In 1860, when the population was 
19,900,000, the number of persons sen- 
tenced to imprisonment was 11,799; in 
1870, the number of such sentences was 
11,150, while the population was 
22,100,000 ; so that, while there was an 
increase in the population of more than 
2,000,000, there was a considerable de- 
crease in the number of convictions. 
This was very cheering. There was 
an improved system of punishment, a 
better system of prison discipline, in- 
dustrial schools were established, edu- 
cation and every other good influence 
told in diminishing the criminal popula- 
tion. It did not, however, follow that 
there might not be further improve- 
ment; and it had been suggested that 
there should be more uniformity of 
prisons and more inspection, With re- 
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spect to uniformity, that subject had 
been most thoroughly considered by the 
House in 1865. Lord Carnarvon, who 
had earned the respect of the whole 
country by the ardour, zeal, and intelli- 
gence he had brought to bear on the 
question, was Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of the other House which re- 
ported upon it, and he suggested that 
imprisonment during the first period of 
three months should be entirely penal, 
and limited to the treadwheel, cranks, 
and shot drill; that there should be no 
sort of remunerative labour, and that it 
should be made as disgusting and de- 
terrent as possible. But Parliament did 
not accept that view. They drew the 
same distinction between penal and re- 
formatory punishment. They laid down 
the principle that the earlier period 
of punishment should be penal, with 
the power of relaxing it; but they 
absolutely declined to lay down a new 
principle. Under the Act of 1865 a cer- 
tain amount of unremunerative penal 
discipline was necessary. There must 
be in every prison a treadwheel or crank. 
There were a certain number of prisons 
at this moment where the treadwheel 
and crank were never used during the 
first three months of the sentence; but 
the 9th section of the Prisons Act defined 
the alternative in these words, ‘‘ or such 
other description of hard bodily labour 
as may be appointed by the Justices in 
Sessions.”” The Justices had acted dif- 
ferently ; some thinking it advantageous 
to have the treadwheel, while others dis- 
pensed with it altogether. The other 
point referred to by his hon. Friend was 
inspection ; the present system, he said, 
was defective because the inspection was 
insufficient. The recommendation of the 
Committee was, that every prison should 
be inspected every year at least. That 
was done now, and the Inspector was 
enjoined to put himself in communica- 
tion with the visiting justices, and call 
their attention to any defect he might 
observe in the discipline and manage- 
ment of prisons. He was assured by 
the Inspectors that they found every 
year greater interest exhibited by the 
justices in the, discipline and manage- 
ment of the prisons. No doubt, one or 
two blots had been hit; but they were 
mostly old and well known. There was 
the case of Cumberland, where, from a 
difference of opinion among the magis- 
trates, there were two bad gaols instead 
of one good one. The attention of the 
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Home Office had also been drawn to Ports- 
mouth, and it was hoped that what had 
been complained of would not much 
longer continue. Was there any case 
made out forthe larger inquiry suggested? 
He had shown that, instead of an increase, 
there had been a great diminution of 
crime—he had shown that on the part 
of the prison authorities the tendency 
was to enforce labour, and to do what 
the public interest demanded, to fit pri- 
soners to return to an honest life by 
teaching them some industry, and he 
had also shown that the inspection was 
such as the Act of Parliament contem- 
plated. The necessity for increased in- 
spection was obviated by the fact that 
stringent rules had been laid down in 
1865 by which the management of pri- 
sons in future was to be guided, and 
Schedules were constructed to introduce 
a certain amount of uniformity. No 
case had been made out for further in- 
quiry. In conclusion, he asked the 
House to support him in resisting not 
only the original Motion, but also the 
Amendment. 

CotoneL BERESFORD, in explana- 
tion, denied that he had ever charged 
the Wakefield Prison authorities with 
having appropriated the county rates to 
the purchase of steam machinery. He 
was satisfied with the ventilation the 
question had received, and would not 
press his Motion. 


Amendment and Motion, by leave, 
withdrawn. 


ENTAILMENT OF LAND.—RESOLUTION. 
Mr. W. FOWLER rose to move— 


“That, in the opinion of this House, the pre- 
sent state of the Law as to the entail and strict 
settlement of land discourages the investment of 
capital in the development of agriculture, to the 
great injury of all classes of the people, and 
increases the complication of titles, and the ex- 
pense and delay incident to the transfer of real 
estate.” 

The hon. Member expressed regret at 
being compelled to address his remarks 
on this intricate question to so thin a 
House. The subject presented itself to 
his mind especially under two aspects, 
which arose out of what he might call 
the admitted defects in connection with 
the landed interest of this country. 
First of all, there was a defect in the 
production of the soil; and, secondly, 
there was a defect in the social condition 
of our people. A great deal was often 
said about the superiority of the agri- 
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culture of England to that of the Conti- 
nent; but it ought to be borne in mind 
that that superiority was only relative. 
The real question to be determined was 
whether our condition was satisfactory 
in itself, and not whether we occupied a 
better position as regarded agriculture 
than France, Portugal, or Italy. Within 
the last six months two important wit- 
nesses—Lord Leicester and Lord Derby 
—had given their testimony on this sub- 
ject. Lord Leicester, speaking in Nor- 
folk last October, said that, after careful 
consideration, he had come to the con- 
clusion that the amount of the produc- 
tion of the soil of the country was not 
more than half what it ought to be. 
The same opinion was expressed by 
Lord Derby about six weeks previously. 
Calculations which he had carefully made 
led him to believe that the annual loss to 
thecountry wasnoless than £200,000,000 
—a sum equal to three times the whole of 
the taxation of the country. There was 
but one cure for the evil, and, as Lord 
Derby said—‘‘ You must in some way 
or other have more capital invested in 
the soil.”” This additional capital must, 
he maintained, be found both by the 
landlord and the tenant. Everybody 
was aware that the landlord had to find 
a great deal of capital in order that he 
might leave the tenant’s capital free to 
produce its natural result. 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; House counted and 40 
Members being found present, 


Mr. W. FOWLER accordingly con- 
tinued. His Motion had special re- 
ference to landlord’s capital; but he 
wished to say there was a necessity 
for a change in the law affecting the 
relative positions of landlord and te- 
nant. Only a few days ago he re- 
ceived a letter from a gentleman, a 
well-known agriculturist, describing how 
he had, without any apparent reason, 
been excluded from his farm without 
any compensation for the vast improve- 
ments he hadmade. There was a grow- 
ing feeling in the country that when 
tenants had laid out large sums of money 
on their farms there ought to be some- 
thing like a regular system of compen- 
sation, so that they might be encouraged 
to use their capital freely, and to culti- 
vate the land well, up to the time of the 
expiration of their leases. The question 
he wished to submit to the House was 
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what were the special hindrances to the 
application of the owners’ capital to the 
cultivation of land. He held that there 
were three such hindrances. First of 
all, the law kept the land forcibly—if he 
might be allowed the expression—in the 
hands of embarrassed owners, so that if 
a man became embarrassed he could not 
sell and get rid of his embarrassment 
and his land at the same time ; secondly, 
a large portion of the land in this coun- 
try was held by limited owners, espe- 
cially tenants for life; and, thirdly, the 
complication of titles and the tremendous 
cost of transferring estates offered direct 
discouragement to the purchase of real 
estates by moderate capitalists. No ex- 
perienced person could doubt that a large 
area of the land was locked up by the 
system of strict settlement, and could 
not be sold. It was said that in alllarge 
estates which were carefully settled, 
power of sale was given to the trustees, 
with the consent of the tenant for life, 
but the proceeds of land so sold had to 
be re-invested in other land, and, fur- 
ther, a large portion of the land was tied 
up under imperfectly drawn wills. Mr. 
Arthur Hobhouse, the recently-appointed 
member of the Legal Council of India, in 
a paper which he read at Leeds last Octo- 
ber, gave instances of parishes where one- 
third, one-half, and even two-thirds of 
the land was entirely immoveable and 
unsaleable, and there could be no doubt 
that a very large extent of land was in 
that way permanently locked up. Lord 
Derby had pointed out that there was 
always plenty of land in the market, and 
thought this was an answer to the state- 
ment that land was unduly locked up by 
the system of strict settlement. The 
price given for land, however, seemed to 
show that the demand had overtaken the 
supply. Land in this country was sought 
too much as a luxury and too little as an 
investment—too much as a source of 
political and social power, not enough as 
that from which the people were to get 
their food. The consequence was that 
land was bought and sold too much 
in great masses. The facts he had 
mentioned went to show that there was 
not in the market as much land as there 
ought to be. The great point of the 


argument seemed, however, to him to lie 
in the fact that the system of strict 
settlement caused the major part of the 
land in the country to be held from 
generation to generation by tenants for 
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life. The person in possession of an 
estate was not, therefore, the real owner, 
but the owner for his life only, and that 
to the extent of only half the full value 
of the land, for everyone knew that a 
life estate was not worth more than half 
the fee-simple of a piece of landed pro- 
perty. A landowner situate in this 
wise could not be expected to spend 
money on his land in the way that 
he would do if he held the fee-simple, 
for he could not borrow the capital, 
except he insured his life—which was 
a costly process—or borrowed money 
under certain Acts of Parliament, and 
paid interest at the rate of £7 4s. 
per cent. per annum. Furthermore, 
tenants for life who had fallen into em- 
barrassed circumstances were unable to 
dispose of their land, although by so 
doing they might rid themselves of em- 
barrassment. The next heir to an estate 
held by a tenant for life might be the 
eldest son of a man with a large family ; 
and if the father desired that his chil- 
dren’s portion should be something like 
equal, his only course was to take as 
much as possible out of the land, and to 
refrain from expending his capital upon 
its improvement ; or the next heir might 
be a bankrupt, or an idiot, or a lunatic, 
or a remote relation, not on good terms 
with the tenant for life. In all such 
cases, no one could expect him to lay out 
money on the land. The want of power 
in a tenant for life sometimes led to dis- 
astrous consequences. He knew a case 
in which an estate was denuded of its 
timber and vastly decreased in value by 
a tenant for life, who, if he had owned 
the fee-simple, would have sold the estate 
entire, without diminishing its value. 
The result of the present law was, that 
landed estates were regarded by the 
wealthy classes as possessions to be held 
for the sake of power and position, 
rather than as means whereby wealth 
might be produced to the owner and for 
the benefit of the whole community. 
Another difficulty in which tenants for 
life were placed was, that in the majority 
of instances they held possession under 
instruments not made with a full know- 
ledge of present family circumstances, 
but made, in fact, before the family 
came into existence. The result of this, 
as Mr. Hobhouse had well stated, was 
that endless family difficulties and com- 
plications arose out of the present state 
of the law. He would next refer to the 
effect of the existing law upon the com- 
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munity at large. It might, and probably 
would be said, that as the present system 
was liked by those who lived under it, 
Parliament had no right to alter it; but 
he contended that if the community was 
injured by the law of entail now in 
operation, it was the duty and interest 
of Parliament to see if a beneficial alter. 
ation could not be effected. The effect 
of this discouragement of tenants for life 
to lay out their capital upon their holdings 
would be seen—firstly, in the condition of 
the cottages occupied by the agricultural 
labourers; and, secondly, in the social 
condition of the labourers themselves, 
No man could rise from a perusal of the 
Reports of the Commissioners now on 
the Table of the House, or of the de- 
scriptions which had recently appeared 
in the public prints, without admitting 
that the state of the homes of the agri- 
cultural poor in this country was a na- 
tional disgrace. And he thought, fur- 
ther, that if this state of things could be 
shown to result from a defect in the law, 
no one would deny the right or duty of 
the House of Commons to deal with the 
question. The Solicitor General, in an- 
swering him last year, admitted that the 
condition of the labourers’ cottages was 
very bad; but contended that this had 
nothing to do with the question of settle- 
ments, the fact being that the cottages 
did not pay. It was a fact that cottages 
did not pay directly; but there was 
abundant evidence to prove that they 
paid indirectly, because if there was a 
good supply of labour the landlord let 
his farms to better tenants, his land was 
more highly cultivated, and his whole 
estate was increased in value. But the 
fact that the cottages only paid indi- 
rectly explained the whole thing. A 
tenant for life had only a direct interest 
in his estate, and could scarcely be ex- 
pected to expend money which would pro- 
duce indirect benefits alone. The Reports 
of the Commissioners were-very full and 
clear in their accounts of the condition of 
the labourers’ cottages ; but, in addition, 
there appeared in one of the public 
prints, a few days ago, a description of a 
labourer’s cottage in the county of Buck- 
inghamshire, to which he would call 
attention. The writer said, among other 
things, that there was no porch to this 
cottage, but the door opened directly 
into a little room, in which it was im- 
possible to stand upright; the floor was 
all stained and dinted into oozy de- 
pressions; the walls were brown with 
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smoke and clammy with damp; there 
was no oven, not even a range, in the 
building ; the atmosphere was foul and 
close, and the water supply had to be 
drawn from an adjacent shallow and 
stagnant pond. These were some of the 
features ascribed by the writer to an 
agricultural labourer’s cottage in Buck- 
inghamshire, a tenement the rental of 
which was £5 a-year, and which was 
occupied by a labourer with 12s. per 
week, his wife, and seven children. The 
sleeping apartments, the writer says, he 
designedly omitted to describe. He (Mr. 
Fowler) would refer, by way of contrast, 
to the cottages upon the estate of a dis- 
tinguished Gentleman near at hand, 
which left little to be desired. But the 
evidence of the wretchedness of the agri- 
cultural labourers’ cottages did not de- 
pend solely upon the statement of a 
newspaper correspondent. The Bishop 
of Manchester—a Member of the Royal 
QOommission which reported upon the 
condition of the cottages in the impor- 
tant counties of Norfolk, Sussex, Essex, 
and Gloucester—stated that of 300 
parishes which he had visited he found 
only two wherein the state of the cot- 
tages might be described as satisfactory. 
It was, the Bishop said, impossible to ex- 
aggerate the evil effect which the state of 
the cottages had upon the labourer. 
From a religious, moral, physical, and 
economical point of view, the aspect 
was deplorable. And the Bishop was 
not the only witness ; but he would not 
take up the time of the House by further 
quotations. But there was one passage 
which he would quote from Mr. Culley, 
a practical agriculturalist, who knew 
what he was about, and had as a Com- 
missioner travelled over England and 
Scotland. He said— 


“Tn nine cases out of ten the owner has tried 
to do his duty, but he suffers absolutely as much 
as the ill-used labourer on his estate. The un- 
happy propensity to create limited interests in 
land tells heaviest against the small properties 
where there is no margin left for improvements, 
especially for cottage improvements.” 


The questions before the House were, 
what was the cause of the existence of 
these wretched cottages, and how was 
that cause to be removed? The Solicitor 
General said the cause was that cottage 
property did not pay; but why was that ? 
The reason was, that the labourer could 
not afford to pay a sufficient rent because 
his wages were law, and his wages were 
low because the capital employed was in- 
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adequate, and the capital was inadequate 
mainly because the law discouraged the 
investment of money in the cultivation 
of the land. The position of the tenant 
for life was such that no man could 
expect him to lay out money in this 
direction, and Parliament had shown 
that it did not entertain the expectation, 
for it had passed Acts which permitted 
him to borrow money, but which at 
the same time required him to pay 
£7 10s. for every £100 so borrowed, 
in order to repay principal and inte- 
rest within a given time. It might be 
said that the evil was one that would 
adjust itself in the course of time; but 
it had now been in existence for a very 
long period, during which England had 
been lending her money to swindlers all 
over the world, and yet thisevil had shown 
no sufficient sign of abatement. Again, 
it was maintained that, even if proper 
cottages were built for the agricultural 
labourers they would spoil and misuse 
them ; but he replied that the degraded 
habits of a lifetime were not to be imme- 
diately removed, and that the first and 
most indispensable step towards the 
inculcation of better habits was the pro- 
viding better homes. He had not said, 
nor did he mean to say, a word against 
the owners of large estates, because he 
knew very well that on some of the 
largest of them were to be found the 
best cottages. He only wanted to see 
some alteration in the law, which 
should adjust itself to small estates as 
well as to large estates, and create 
a condition of affairs in which they 
should not have to look to the estates of 
the Duke of Northumberland or the 
Duke of Bedford for decent cottages, 
but should find them all over the land. 
So long as the Legislature insisted upon 
the maintenance of existing regulations 
with respect to the tenure of land, that 
was a result not to be hoped for. The 
condition of the agricultural labourers’ 
cottages was not the only question in- 
volved in the subject he had introduced 
to the House. There was the question 
of the condition of the labourer himself. 
He had seen it publicly stated by a 
distinguished gentleman that the condi- 
tion of the agricultural labourer had 
improved with the improvement of the 
wealth of the nation. That was not the 
opinion of the Commissioners to whom 
he had referred, for they had arrived at 
the conclusion that the condition of the 
agricultural labourer had gone back 
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rather than advanced during the last 50 
years. He thought it would be gene- 
rally admitted that while the country 
had increased in wealth and luxury, and 
while the wages of the mechanic had 
rapidly advanced, the wages of the 
agricultural labourer had not moved up- 
wards in anything like a fair proportion. 
This state of things was very unfair to 
the farmers, who had been expected to 
pay high wages for bad work, and whose 
labourers were unable to do a good day’s 
work. If the Reports of the Agricul- 
tural Commissioners were examined, it 
would be found that where the wages of 
agricultural labour was highest there were 
sure to be found the best work and the 
best farming. Northumberland even, 
with its inferior soil and climate, was a 
notable proof of this, as in no county 
was agriculture more flourishing, for in 
none was the labourer better educated, 
better fed, and better able to work. One 
of the Commissioners who compared the 
cost of labour in the South and North of 
England, found the average income of 
the labourers in the North to be consi- 
derably greater and their condition to be 
much better. The North-country la- 
bourer was generally well-fed and com- 
paratively well educated, while the South- 
country labourer, as a rule, was the 
reverse. The cause of the difference 
was, that in the North agriculture was 
usually carried on with abundant capital 
and means, while in the South the fund 
available for the payment of wages was, 
as a rule deficient. Unless the farmers 
had sufficient capital, they could not 
afford to pay the labourer the wages he 
ought to have. The hon. Memberfor South 
Norfolk (Mr. Read) said, on a recent 
occasion, that an agricultural labourer 
with 16s. a-week, living in a healthy 
atmosphere, with plain but sufficient 
food, was better off than the operatives 
with better wages who lived in the pesti- 
lent alleys of a town. In the South of 
England, however, there were districts 
and areas where the farm labourers had 
homes as bad as those who lived in 
pestilent alleys, and where they had also 
the most miserable wages. The hon. 
Member for Oldham (Mr. Hibbert), in a 
speech made during the Easter Recess, 
said that he did not like strikes, believing 
that they were a waste of public money, 
but he did sympathize with the unfor- 
tunate agricultural labourer, for in his 
official capacity he was continually being 
asked to allow the Boards of Guardians 
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to give relief to families where the wages 
were 9s. or 10s. a-week, and he was 
compelled to refuse the applications, 
because if they were granted there would 
never be an increase of wages. Here, 
too, it appeared that where the wages 
were lowest the poor rates were highest, 
and vice versd. This question of the 
condition of the agricultural labourer 
had recently been ventilated by the gra- 
phic pen of the special correspondent of 
The Daily News—a newspaper of very 
very considerable weight and authority 
in this country. It was not necessary 
for him to go into the details of the re. 
markable meal where the correspondent 
spent the day with an agricultural 
family, and found himself very far from 
comfortable at the end of it; but in that 
case the wages of the father were 10s,, 
and the labour of the mother and chil. 
dren produced 5s. a-week, out of which 
the father spent 1s. in beer and tobacco, 
the living for 10 persons cost 8s. 6¢., 
the rent 2s., and the remainder was 
spent in clothes and shoes. He did not 
wish to exaggerate, nor could he hope 
to rival, the graphic descriptions given 
by the newspaper correspondent; but 
apart from those statements the Report 
of the Commissioners proved conclusively 
that the wages of agricultural labourers 
in a large part of this country were so 
insufficient, that, for gentlemen brought 
up as the Members of that House had 
been, it was difficult to understand how 
they could live at all. These conclusions 
did not, of course, apply to those coun- 
ties in which there was a great demand 
for labour for other purposes. He knewof 
no remedy for this state except that of the 
removal of all obstacles to the flow of 


capital to the business of cultivation. As. 


a rule, where there was high farming, 
and where agriculturists were possessed 
of ample capital, wages were sufficient, 
because the farmer insisted on having a 
good day’s work for his money, and was 
able to pay for it. Mr. Cobden was quite 
right when, basing his remarks on in- 
formation réceived from Lord Ducie, he 
declared that there were abundant sources 
of employment for the whole of the 
people if our farmers only had sufficient 
capital. Lord Derby had fixed upon the 
insufficient security possessed by tenants 
as the chief cause which hindered capi- 
tal from coming to the land. This was 
to some extent true; but the law also 
crippled the owner by making him, 
through a system of strict settlement, 
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tenant for life. A recent newspaper 
article advised the labourers that the 
present system was the best, so far as they 
were concerned, and reminded them that 
they had a national benefit club in the 
poor rate, which was equivalent to wages, 
and the existence of which was the 


chief reason why their actual wages were | 


low. No hon. Member, he presumed, 
would agree to that. The poor rate 
could never supply the place of thrift ; 
its existence cultivated a feeling of de- 

endence, and really amounted to a rob- 
bery of the thrifty by the careless. What, 
then, were the answers to his argument ? 
It was said the tenant for life might 
borrow money for improvements; but 
this was a mockery when, for every 
cottage put up, the borrower would lose 
£6, a loss which would not be felt by a 
rich man, but would be a material con- 
sideration in the eyes of one having to 
retrieve his fortune. Then it was said 
the farmers might find more capital ; 
but it was not probable farmers would 
find capital for permanent improvements 
if the landlord refrained from doing so. 
As for the argument that better educa- 
tion would improve the condition of the 
labourer, it was obvious that condition 
must be improved before the labourer 
would appreciate education. The Scotch 
and Northumberland labourers dispensed 
with the possible earnings of their chil- 
dren without regret, knowing the value 
of education; but they were able to do 
so because they were better paid than 
most of their class. The evils of the 
present state of the law were not con- 
fined to the labourers; the system of 
which he complained was most injurious 
even to the landowners themselves. No 
argument was needed to expose the mis- 
chief wrought by a system under which 
a young man knew that he would inevit- 
ably succeed to his family estates if he 
lived, no matter what his conduct was 
towards his parents. There had been 
too many illustrations of the miserable 
consequences of this. Even setting aside 
the moral aspect of the question, how 
was it to be expected that a man *who 
had been tempted to extravagance by 
this knowledge in his youth would have 
spare capital in after-life to build cot- 
tages and improve his estates? His 
whole energies would be devoted to re- 
trieving his position. Primogeniture, 
as usually understood—namely, the de- 
volution of land in case of intestacy— 
was an unimportant matter as compared 
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| with the folly of pitching upon the eldest 
‘son as inheritor of an estate before he 
/was born, and when it was impossible 
to divine what his character would be. 
Much of the evil of which he complained 
arose from the habit of looking at land 
as different from any other kind of pro- 
perty—as a source of luxury and power. 
The tendency of dealing with land as a 
source of political power was directly to 
discourage the granting of long leases, 
because a long lease made a tenant inde- 
pendent. It was a melancholy fact, too, 
that the present system tended to decrease 
the rural population. 5,000,000 out of 
the 26,000,000 forming the population of 
Prussia were directly interested in the 
soil as small proprietors; while in Great 
Britain, outof a population of 26,000,000, 
there were not, it was believed, more 
than 400,000 proprietors, and only 
2,000,000 persons really employed in 
agriculture; and he believed these num- 
bers were decreasing. He looked with 
great anxiety to the piling up of vast 
populations in our towns, and with 
distrust and dislike to the fact that our 
rural population was dwindling away. He 
believed it would be a great Conservative 
proceeding if they could bring about a 
change in the law which would give a 
much largernumber of persons a personal 
interest in the land. It was quite clear 
that by the prevention of the disper- 
sion and division of land employment 
of persons on the land was prevented. 
It might be asked what he proposed to 
do to remedy the state of things of which 
he complained ; if he objected to limited 
ownership so much, what was the owner- 
ship which he would recommend? He 
had no faith in the new-fangled schemes 
now in vogue for splitting up the land. 
All he asked was for freedom, and that 
we should not trammel the land by so 
many fantastical laws. He would have 
such a law that each generation should 
take care of itself, and that there should 
be no settlements, and that an end should 
be put to tenancies for life—that each 
generation should take the land and deal 
with it and use it as might seem best. 
Was it not a strange thing that we should 
allow a man lying in his grave to deter- 
mine how the land he had left behind 
him should be disposed of for 70 years 
after his death? But it would be said 
—‘‘If you had your way, the land would 
not be sought with the view of founding 
a family; a man in buying land would 
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money.” He should not be sorry for 
that. He should be glad to see the land 
bought more by people who would treat 
it as a matter of business, and with a 
view to cultivation, and less by those 
who would regard it merely as a source 
of distinction. But then it would be 
asked —‘‘ How about the Peerage?” 
The Peers could take care of themselves, 
and if they could not—if they did not 
know how to bring up their families 
without the aid of such a system as this 
then they were not fit to review the de- 
cisions of this House. It had been said 
that his proposition was calculated to 
tear up the land, as in the case of France, 
and grind it to dust in the hands of small 
owners. But he did not propose to do 
anything of the kind. Again, the ob- 
jection would be urged that his proposal 
would not apply to personal estate. Why, 
there was all the difference in the world 
between land and personal estate. Whe- 
ther he, or the hon. Member for Cam- 
bridge University, or some one else, had 
a sum in Consols or railway stock, did 
not make the slightest difference to the 
community ; but it made the most mate- 
rial difference whether a poor man or a 
rich man held the land. It was said 
that his plan would limit the power of 
the owner; but his answer was that 
instead of so doing it would increase that 
power. He would only limit the power of 
a man dying or dead, but not of aliving 
man while living; and at his death he 
would allow him to leave his land as 
he pleased, and to whom he pleased, 
with this one condition, that whoever took 
it should take it as he left it—namely, as 
owner in fee. No doubt there was great 
difference of opinion with regard to what 
he had said ; but as to the few words with 
which he should conclude, he did not 
think there would be much difference of 
opinion. He referred to the present 
system of titles to and transfers of estates. 
As long ago as 1857 a Royal Commis- 
sion reported that the present state of 
the law was most objectionable, and 
could not be worse. An Act of Parlia- 
ment was passed to remedy the evil; 
but another Commission in 1870 reported 
it to be absoluely useless, and the So- 
licitor General had this year promised 
that the matter should have his earnest 
consideration. They might leave the 
whole question of settlement asit was, and 
yet make a most marked improvement 
in the whole system of transfer. At 
the Bank of England stocks might be 
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readily transferred, and why should 
not land be registered and be rendered 
easily transferable? Why should you 
not transfer land with the same faci- 
lity that you transfer stock? As the 
Royal Commission of 1857 said, it wag 
nothing but prejudice that kept us from 
doing so. This was a question affecti 
the poor man. A case had osc 
to his own knowledge in which a gentle. 
man sold a piece of land to a poor man 
on the understanding that the latter 
should pay the lawyer’s bill; the land 
cost £20, and the lawyer’s bill was £10. 
Then the present system was most inju- 
rious as regarded borrowing money on 
the land. But on the Exchange of 
Hamburg, mortgages were bought and 
sold just as bills of exchange on the 
Exchange of London. The question he 
had thus discussed was one which inte- 
rested all classes. It interested the land- 
lord because the proposed change would 
put him in a more natural position with 
reference to his property and to his 
family. It would improve the position 
of the occupier of the soil. It would 
also improve the position of those miser- 
able men who tilled the soil, and who 
lived in houses in some of which they 
should not think of putting their cattle. 
Though the process might be slow, it 
would improve the condition of multi- 
tudes, and would, in the end, command 
general approval. Without saying a 
word offensive to any class whatever, 
without saying one word which seemed 
to sanction any of those, if he might be 
allowed so to call them, foolish schemes 
which had been supported in this coun- 
try at other times, he did desire to see a 
more natural law prevail with regard to 
landed tenure in this country. The 
hon. Gentleman concluded by moving 
the Resolution of which he had given 
Notice. 

Mr. H. R. BRAND, in seconding 
the Resolution, said, he agreed with his 
hon. Friend who had just sat down, that 
the present state of the law as regarded 
strict settlements of land discouraged the 
investment of capital in agriculture. He 
thought that certain events which had 
lately taken place had made that ques- 
tion one of very great importance; he 
alluded, of course, to the exertions which 
had been made by the agricultural 
labourers of Warwickshire and other 
counties to improve their condition, and 
to bring before the minds of all those 
who were employed in the cultivation of 
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the soil the necessity of doing their ut- 
most to raise such increased produce 
from the soil as, while it enabled them 
to obtain for themselves ample profit, 
would secure better wages to the la- 
bourer. He did not think that anyone 
could say that the Motion of his hon. 
Friend was a revolutionary one; nor 
could it be said, as was erroneously said 
by an hon. Member last year, that his 
hon. Friend had uttered a diatribe 
against landlords. There might be 
differences of opinion as to the extent 
and nature of the evil which his hon. 
Friend proposed to remedy ; there might 
also be differences of opinion as to the 
reforms which he had proposed in that 
House ; but he (Mr. Brand) would ven- 
ture to say that there was not a single 
Member in the House who, if he had 
read the evidence, or a considerable part 
of the evidence, taken by the Commis- 
sioners appointed to inquire into the 
Employment of Women and Children in 
Agriculture, and had read the Report of 
the Commissioners, would say that there 
was not reason, and very good reason, 
why the whole of our landed system 
should be radically reformed. What 
was the evil of that system? In a few 
words, it was the discouragement which 
that system offered to the employment 
of cap.tal in land both by the owner and 
by the occupier. The owner of land 
was so restricted by settlement that he 
had not sufficient capital for the im- 
provement of his land ; while the tenant- 
farmer, on the other hand, had not suffi- 
cient security for his capital. That 
state of things, of course, affected the 
position of the labourer, because it re- 
duced the demand for labour in the 
market. It had been stated lately by 
the Earl of Leicester that the soil of this 
country was capable of producing a very 
much larger crop, and that all that was 
necessary to make it produce a much 
larger crop was to make the landlords 
more freeagents, and to give tothe tenants 
the security of a lease, or the equivalent 
ofalease. In many instances landlords 
were unable by want of capital to effect 
permanent improvements which they 
were willing enough to make apart en- 
tirely from improvements of the soil. 
It was his intention at the beginning of 
the Session to call the attention of the 
House to the Report of the Commis- 
sloners, and to move that it was the 
duty of the State to give further facili- 
ties to owners of limited estates to raise 
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money by charging their land with the 
view of improving the dwellings of 
their labourers ; but he came to the con- 
clusion that as land laws were really at 
the bottom of the whole evil, we were 
beginning at the wrong end; and he 
saw no way out of the difficulty but by 
giving landlords further powers for 
settling their estates. They might be em- 
ployed for several Sessions in sanitary 
legislation, and such legislation would 
depend very much for its success upon 
the manner in which Parliament might 
deal with this kindred subject, for as the 
law at present stood owners, when en- 
joined to improve their property, might 
excuse themselves on the ground that 
they were so restricted by settlements 
and limitations that they had not the 
power of doing so. As to the question 
of the agricultural labourers, it might be 
said that their condition was improving 
day by day; that their cottages were 
getting better; and that there was no 
occasion for the reform that had been 
proposed. There were none so blind as 
those who would not see. If hon. 
Gentlemen were not convinced by what 
they had seen lately transpiring in the 
country they would not be convinced by 
the facts stated in the Report of the re- 
cently-appointed Sanitary Commission ; 
for that Report, speaking of the con- 
dition of the cottages of agricultural 
labourers in Norfolk, Essex, Sussex, 
and Gloucestershire, alleged that the 
cottages in one county were miserable, 
in another deplorable, in a third detest- 
able, and in a fourth a disgrace to a 
Christian community. In other cases it 
was said that there was need of improve- 
ment. It was also stated that the cot- 
tages in Dorsetshire were worse than in 
any county that had been visited, except 
Shropshire. No doubt these were the 
worst cases, but they needed a remedy. 
Elsewhere, no doubt, the case was often 
different, and in many cases the land- 
lords had provided proper abodes, but 
when cottages had been erected by mere 
speculators there was often very wide 
room for improvement. The Commis- 
sioners, while acknowledging the good 
service that had been done by many 
landlords, stated that in many dwellings 
the common decencies of life could not 
be observed. It was sometimes said 
that a great many of the agricultural 
labourers would rather live in dirty 
hovels than in decent houses. He de- 
nied that statement altogether. But 
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even if it were the case, it would be our 
duty to endeavour to bring them into a 
better state of mind with regard to this 
question. But what was the fact? In 
many parts of this country agricultural 
labourers had been driven into towns 
because they could not get proper accom- 
modation in rural districts. Many farm- 
ers in his neighbourhood were willing to 
pay their landlords 4 per cent for the 
erection of cottages where necessary. 
Among various erroneous statements 
which had been made in connection with 
this subject it had been said that all 
these improvements could be made under 
the present law, because the landlord or 
limited owner could give a lease to a 
rich and wealthy occupier who would 
make the necessary improvements. But 
from his acquaintance with farmers he 
did not think there would be many 
of them who would be such fools 
as to invest their capital in perma- 
nent improvements unless they got 
ample security for it, and if they got 
ample security for erecting the improve- 
ments they would in point of fact become 
the real owners themselves. Then it 
was said that the landlords, speaking 
generally, were not willing to give leases 
to their tenants, as they wished to keep 
the power and influence belonging to 
the property in their own hands; but it 
would be an absurd thing, even with 
leases, to expect the tenant to erect per- 
manent improvements. It was also said 
that there was a power of sale and of 
settlement, and that was true; but 
everything depended on the form of the 
settlement, and if there were nothing in 
it to prohibit the owner from exercising 
the power of sale, he could exercise the 
power unquestionably, but then he had 
to reinvest the capital which he derived 
from the sale in land again, so that by 
exercising the power of sale he really 
would not get the command of any 
capital to employ in improvements. An- 
other statement made was that a limited 
owner vould borrow money under the 
provisions of an Act of Parliament; 
but on what terms would he get the 
money? He would have to pay 5 per 
cent interest under the Act to the com- 
pany of whom he borrowed, and then 
he would have to pay back the principle 
in yearly instalments extending over 25 
years. For every cottage costing £150 
the landlord would have to pay over £7 
a-year for 25 years, and as at the out- 
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side he would only get back from the 
labourer £4 or £5 a-year, he would be 
at a dead loss of £2 or £3 a-year at 
least. The only way of settling the ques- 
tion was to restrict settlements within 
proper bounds, making the owner prac- 
tically a free agent in the disposition of 
his property. He thought it would be 
very unwise to continue the present sys- 
tem, which allowed people to live on 
land which they could not improve or 
do justice to—it was a system that had 
been endured so long because it tended 
to keep old properties intact, and to keep 
up old families. But the old families in 
this country did not require to be kept 
up by artificial means, and the members 
of those families had no desire to be de- 
pendent on anything else than their own 
exertions and the exercise of their own 
virtues, and he would therefore ask whe- 
ther the well-being of the people was 
to be sacrificed merely from a fancied 
notion of keeping up the aristocracy of 
the country? The evil that existed at 
present was a very grievous one, and it 
was an evil which had been the growth 
of years. The landlords had tried reme- 
dies—they had done a great work, and 
were willing to do more, but they could 
not remedy the evil entirely, and the 
only way in which Parliament could as- 
sist them and extricate them from the 
difficulty in which they were placed was 
by restricting settlements, and making 
those landlords the real owners of their 
property. He thought the Resolution 
before the House should be supported, 
for he could not conceive how it was 
possible for the ingenuity of man to de- 
vise any system more calculated to bring 
ruin and misery upon families than the 
present system, under which a young 
man of 21 could, if he chose, get vast 
sums of money by selling his reversion, 
and which further discouraged the ap- 
plication of capital to land by the tenant 
for life who had several chileren, be- 
cause he felt that every sixpence he 
spent upon the land was put into the 
pocket of his eldest son and taken away 
from the money which he would other- 
wise be able to leave to his younger 
children. He knew that there was a 
strong legal and a strong landed inter- 
est against the Resolution, and yet he 
believed that in a short time the reforms 
which were now advocated from pure 
justice and necessity would be carried 
out. 
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Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“ That, in the opinion of this House, the present 
state of the Law as to the entail and strict settle- 
ment of land discourages the investment of 
capital in the development of agriculture, to the 
great injury of all classes of the people, and in- 
creases the complication of titles, and the expense 
and delay incident to the transfer of real estate.” 


—(Mr. William Fowler.) 


Mr. C. 8S. READ said, he would leave 
to legal gentlemen the question of the 
expense of transfer, and would only 
deal with the allegation that entails dis- 
couraged the investment of capital in 
the development of agriculture. He was 
glad to hear that the hon. Gentleman 
had no objection to large estates. He 
himself objected to very large estates, 
for a nobleman with property in different 
parts of the three kingdoms could not 
reside everywhere, and the welfare of 
the country required resident gentry. 
He agreed with the hon. Gentleman that 
an increased number of landowners 
would be a Conservative measure, for 
though peasant proprietors were not 
adapted to this country, they had been 
Conservative enough to save France 
from utter destruction. The hon. Gen- 
tleman seemed to forget that the present 
system saved a very large number of 
small estates from being absorbed in 
large properties, for many of the yeo- 
manry had land entailed as strictly as 
that of a Duke. In his own case 
a small plot of land was tied up in 
this way. The desire to increase the 
number of yeomen was all very well; 
but the truth was the system did not 
pay, and a man of limited means was 
much better off as a large tenant than as 
a small owner. As to tenants for life, 
they were able to grant leases, certainly 
with the consent of the heir; and in de- 
fault of that, the Court of Chancery, on 
the affidavit of a competent valuer, would 
grant a good agricultural lease. With 
regard to cottages, an unfortunate regu- 
lation of the Inclosure Commissioners 
prevented money from being more ge- 
nerally borrowed for this purpose. They 
granted no loans for the repair or en- 
largement of cottages, and they insisted 
on every new cottage having three bed- 
rooms, whereas it would be sufficient if 
half the cottages had that number. 
Much that had been said on the condi- 
tion of the labourer had nothing to do 
with the question. He should like to 
know the name of the Commissioner who 
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thought that labourers were better off 40 
or 50 years ago, for though his own ex- 
perience did not go quite so far back he 
was sure that during the last 30 years 
their condition had slowly and gradually 
improved. The hon. Gentleman had re- 
ferred to the county of Northumberland, 
in which he stated the agricultural la- 
bourers were peculiarly well off; but it 
was a curious fact that in that county, 


and also in Scotland, the agricultural 


labourers were for the most part paid in 
kind. [‘*No, no!”] He was quite 
certain that that was the case in North- 
umberland, and he knew that it was the 
case in some districts in Scotland; and 
Her Majesty’s Government had brought 
ina Bill which, if extended to agricultural 
labourers, would much militate against 
their interest in those parts of the 
country. The condition of the agri- 
cultural labourer in Northumberland 
had been held up as an example and 
a pattern to the rest of the kingdom; 
but was it not the fact that estates were 
as much tied up in that county asin any 
other part of the country? The hon. 
Member had given them a harrowing 
account of the state of agricultural la- 
bourers’ cottages in many districts; but 
had he compared the condition of the 
agricultural labourers inhabiting them 
with that of the town labourer dwelling 
with his family in a single room for 
which he frequently paid 2s. a-week ? 
He rejoiced to hear from the hon. Gen- 
tleman that many large estates were 
well farmed, and that a sufficient number 
of the best description of cottages had 
been built upon them. But when the 
hon. Member went on to say that there 
was not a sufficient quantity of land in 
the market, he could not endorse that 
opinion, because he agreed with the 
statement of Lord Derby that there was 
always plenty of land offered for sale. 
It might be true that the land so offered 
for sale was frequently in large estates ; 
but owing to the beneficial operations of 
various land societies, who purchased 
such properties and afterwards divided 
them into small portions, the poor man 
could now purchase asmall plotof ground 
whenever he could afford to buyit. Be- 
fore the institution of such societies no 
such chance was offered to the man of 
humble means, whose only chance then 
was to squat on a piece of common land, 
and, after building his mud hut upon it, 
to become a sort of copyholder at the 
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will of the lord of the manor. It was 
extraordinary that in these debates no 
mention had been made of the building 
societies which, in an unobtrusive man- 
ner, were doing an immense deal of 
good. He had been asked, how could 
labourers become possessed of their cot- 
tages ? Belonging, as he did, to a build- 
ing society in Norwich, he thought he 
could answer that question. If a la- 
bourer in that city desired to purchase 
his cottage for which he was paying a 
rent of 2s. a-week, and which was valued 
at £75, the building society would ad- 
vance him £70 upon the property to en- 
able him to effect a se! et of it, and 
he paying them 3s. 9d. per week for 10 
years, at the end of that time the pro- 
perty became his own. He wished to 
know what the hon. Member who 
seconded the Resolution meant when 
he said that the agricultural counties 
did not produce half as much as they 
could. The only question was whether 
it would pay to grow as much again as 
was produced at present even if they 
could. It was very easy to bring up the 
cultivation of land to a certain point; 
but it was often very difficult to go be- 
yond it. Mr. Caird, the Commissioner for 
The Times, who wrote the telling articles 
that appeared in that journal on English 
agriculture, having visited the farm of Mr. 
Hudson, of Castleacre—a gentleman of 
great experience in agricultural matters 
—in 1848, just after the date of the es- 
tablishment of Free Trade, and again in 
1868, was informed by Mr. Hudson in 
the latter year that he grew rather less 
barley and only just a little more wheat 
than he had done 20 years before. 
Therefore, he maintained that when 
land was fairly farmed it was very difficult 
to increase its productive powers to any 
great extent. Turning to another point, 
he thought that there were many ob- 
jectionable tenures which ought to be 
got rid of altogether. Nothing could be 
more detrimental to good farming than 
that the lands of Corporations, the 
Church, and Universities should be held 
by 21 years’ leases, renewable. every 
seven years upon the payment of a fine, 
because under them a good tenant was 
sure to pay upon his own improvements. 
Another tenure under which lands in 
East Anglia were extensively held was 
that of copyhold. Copyhold with fine 
certain was a very easy-going sort of a 
tenure; but it was quite different when 
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the fine was arbitrary. It was a com- 
mon practice in his part of the world 
for manors to be bought up by very 
wide-awake lawyers, who forced the 
tenants to enfranchise their estates at 
great cost. The law relating to copy- 
holds was such as could be understood 
only by lawyers. In a case he knew of 
personally, where the owner of an estate 
of 300 acres, 50 of which were copyhold, 
was unable to point out the exact por- 
tion of the land he so held, the lord of 
the manor seized the best 50 acres on his 
property, and by worrying him when- 
ever he cut down a tree, or dug any 
gravel, or made any bricks, forced him 
to enfranchise his copyhold estate at a 
heavy sacrifice. It might be asked, what 
had that to do with the question? It 
had a deal to do with it, because it 
affected the transfer of small plots of 
copyhold land. In 1843, there was an 
inclosure of land on a certain common 
in Norfolk, and a small plot of a third 
of an acre was allotted to a relative of 
his. It was all hills and holes, and 
covered with furze bushes, the value of 
it being about 1s.a-year. It was grubbed, 
levelled, and well cultivated, and became 
good garden ground. About 1866 the 
land came to him as heir at law, and as 
the occupier wished to buy it, so as to 
join it to his own little garden, he offered 
it to him, when, to his astonishment, 
the lord of the manor came down and 
said it was copyhold, though he had 
never exercised any right whatever. 
He took the opinion of two lawyers on 
the point, and was told that the copy- 
hold rights of the lord of the manor 
were not barred by the lapse of time. 
The upshot of the affair was that he sold 
the land as copyhold. It was valued at 
£18, and the whole cost of the enfran- 
chisement was £28 6s.—of which sum he 
had to pay for admission £5 11s. 6d., 
and the compensation to the steward, 
who had no vested interest whatever in 
his fees, and could have been turned 
out of office by the lord of the manor, 
amounted to £5 18s. 6d.. So much for 
copyholds. There should be, he thought, 
a general Act passed to provide that all 
copyhold tenure should be done away 
with, and in case a tenant could not pay 
for the enfranchisement of ‘the land, it 
should be commuted into a rent-charge. 
He also wished to direct the attention 
of the House to the question of rates. 
In the case of the value of an estate 
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being improved by the expenditure of 
capital upon it, the rates on the land 
were often doubled in amount. He 
quite agreed that something ought to be 
done to simplify the transfer of land. 
The multitude of deeds and nonsense 
connected with the matter was enough 
to frighten any sane man. They might 
reform their laws; but could they reform 
their lawyers? They could not alter 
their lawyers’ charges. Since he had 
been in that House they had passed a 
Bankruptcy Bill, which was to do great 
good; but they could not prevent the 
lawyers from eating the oyster and di- 
viding the shells to the litigants. The 
man of whom he was most of all afraid 
was the family lawyer. What with settle- 
ments, mortgages, and entails, he was 
a most formidable person. He was the 
man who drew all their leases, and he 
put such old-fashioned restrictions and 
conditions into them that the majority 
of the farmers did not read the leases, 
and if they did they would not know 
what they meant. The family lawyer 
very frequently had the entire manage- 
ment of the estate. He might live in 
London, or in the county town, and then 
he had, perhaps, some superannuated 
butler or old gamekeeper to act as his 
sub-agent, instead of employing some 
good and thoroughly practical farmer in 
that capacity. They wanted a reform 


‘in that respect. But the greatest draw- 


back was that referred to by the hon. 
Gentleman when he talked of the in- 
security of the tenant’s capital. He did 
not wish to go into the question of leases ; 
but he was confident that the simple 
floating capital of the tenant in this 
country in the ordinary occupation of 
his farm was something like £1 an acre 
—he meant something that he would be 
dispossessed of at a year’s notice. He 
was not now speaking of draining, ditch- 
ing, road-making, or any other perma- 
nent improvements, but simply of the 
good cultivation of the land. There 
were about 16,000,000 of acres of 
ploughed land in England and Wales, 
and he ventured to say that not one-half 
of that was protected either by lease or 
by the custom of the country. So that 
they had there a sum of no less than 
£8,000,000 of capital employed only in 
the cultivation of arable land which was 
entirely at the mercy of the landlord and 
subject to six months’ notice to quit. 
The hon. Member, in introducing that 
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question, alluded to a case in Scotland— 
that of Mr. Hope, of Fenton Barns, one 
of the very best farmers in that country, 
or in the world; but that was very dif- 
ferent from the case of the farmer in 
England. Mr. Hope farmed under a 
lease ; and at the expiration of a20 years’ 
lease it was only right that the landlord, 
if he liked, should possess his own. They 
must not, as far as regarded England, 
think of fixity of tenure. All they 
wanted was compensation for unex- 
hausted improvements. There were 
other matters, such as the game laws 
and the malt tax—at least in Kast Anglia. 
There was also the minor point that he 
had brought before the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer the other night—the heavy 
stamp duty on agricultural leases. All 
those were discouragements to the in- 
vestment of capital in agriculture. In 
conclusion, without wishing to express 
any opinion further on the subject of 
entail, he thought there was a great 
number of other agencies which were 
more destructive to the interest of the 
tenant, and which prevented capital 
from being employed more generally in 
agriculture. 

Mr. WREN-HOSKYNS said, he was 
always glad to agree with the hon. Mem- 
ber who had just spoken on agricultural 
topics; but he could not concur with his 
remarks on the question now more im- 
mediately under discussion. He re- 
gretted that the hon. Gentleman had 
gone so far from that immediate subject, 
because it was one of most pressing in- 
terest in this country. He had said on 
a former occasion, and now repeated, 
that he did not regard that as a party 
question ; because, if it were brought 
before the attention of the landowners 
of this country as it deserved to be, he 
was sure they would see that no class was 
more interested than they were in its 
settlement. The remark made by Lord 
Derby that there was plenty of land on 
sale in this country, had caused him 
much pain when he read it while he was 
abroad; because, although there was 
much that was true and excellent in that 
noble Lord’s observations, yet he spoke 
from a certain position which almost dis- 
abled him from seeing the effects of the 
entail of land from the point of view of 
those who were virtually divorced from 
the soil in England. It was quite true 
that in every newspaper plenty of land 
was offered for sale; but let any man 
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who had £500 or £1,000 to invest go 
and bid for a portion of land which that 
sum would command, and he would find 
what a life he would have for the next 
six or twelve months, all on account of 
the simple nod of the head in an auction 
room. Great practical difficulty was ex- 
perienced in the attainment of land by a 
purchaseron a small scale in this country, 
and the evils arising from that would 
hardly be believed by those who had not 
carefully studied its indirect as well as 
its direct results. It had been said that 
four-fifths of the Government stocks were 
held in sums under £2,000, and he be- 
lieved that in four years an amount equal 
to the whole National Debt passed from 
hand to hand by transactions inthe Funds. 
But if in the transfer of those sums 
under £2,000 in the Funds from seller to 
buyer, difficulties and obstructions were 
encountered analogous to those ex- 
perienced in regard to the transfer of 
land, the consequence would be that the 
whole of the small fundholders would be 
extinguished, andall the funded property 
of the country must go into the hands of 
the large fundholders. The difficulty 
and expense of making a title to a small 
piece of land deprived this country of the 
most valuable class of small owners of 
land. He did not desire to see any 
forcible intrusion of peasant proprietors ; 
but the yeoman cultivators of former 
times, had they continued to the present 
day, would have corresponded in point 
of advancement to the large farmers 
spoken of by the hon. Member for South 
Norfolk (Mr. Read) as most valuable 
employers of labour. The man who cul- 
tivated his own land, which he could 
leave to his children, went into the in- 
vestment as nobody else would think of 
doing if he only held from another per- 
son, or from year to year. Therefore, 
they would have greater investments in 
land if there were a greater number of 
landholders. Again, nothing could be 
more advantageous to the holders of land 
than that their number should be in- 
creased, and not be so limited as that 
the public could make them the subject 
of special remark. In regard to com- 
mercial transactions, the simplicity and 
skill of this country were quoted in all 
the markets of the world ; but in refer- 
ence to the transfer of land we were be- 
hind the whole of the rest of Europe. It 
was wonderful that conveyancers, with 
all their skill, could not devise some 
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other mode of passing the land from hand 
to hand than the expensive and cumbrous 
one of deeds, which recited all the 
births, deaths, and marriages, mortgages, 
dowers, and other charges which had 
occurred or been made from the time the 
property was first acquired. It was 
natural that a man should settle his 
property upon his son or grandson; but 
it was unjustifiable to extend settlements 
to unborn offspring. He knew that this 
system was supported by the legal pro- 
fession; but it rested on no statute, and 
simply on the practice of conveyancers 
and the decisions of Judges. It produced 
great moral and social mischief, and if 
landowners, who often manifested a de- 
sire to do all the good they could, were 
aware of the effects of the power of ex- 
tended entails and settlements, they 
would be anxious for a modification of 
them. He agreed with the proposal so 
ably advocated by Mr. Arthur Hobhouse, 
that the power should be retained as to 
lives in being, and the term of 21 years 
beyond should be abolished. He could 
see no reasonable objection to settle- 
ments for lives in being, and as long as 
the fee-simple could be dealt with within 
the existing generation the object of the 
proposed reform would be met. As to 
the efforts to facilitate the transfer of 
land, they were necessarily fruitless as 
long as land was rendered an untrans- 
ferable article by 60, 70, or possibly 90 
years’ old charges, which had to be 
thoroughly examined prior to a transfer. 
Lawyers seemed to regard land as if its 
only use was for settlements and entails, 

just as Mr. Robert Sawyer, in Pickwick, 

never saw a well-turned arm or hand- 
some leg but he looked on it in the light 
of a subject for amputation. In framing 
marriage settlements they went the ut- 
most length, as if it was the aim to be 
kept in view, just as a tailor made a coat 
as fashionable as he could; so that al- 
most every marriage among the upper 
classes was attended with a settlement 
of land on livesin being and on children 
who might or might not be born within 
21 years afterwards. In many cases 
there was no issue of the marriage ; so 

that a long, wasteful, and expensive set- 
tlement merely prevented the sale of 
the property and the application of any 
capital to its improvement. The present 
law operated practically to create per- 

petuities throughout the country. That 

was a thing which the old law of Eng- 
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land and the old lawyers would not allow. 
A life owner now had no interest in re- 
gistering the fee-simple: he was merely 
an annuitant. Let him have absolute 
power over the land, and be trusted as 
the commercial community were trusted, 
and they would see a very different in- 
vestment of capital in the soil, and they 
would no longer hear complaints of land- 
lords for not doing that which under the 
present system they could not be ex- 
pected to do. Other countries had within 
recent years abolished entails, which in- 
terfered, especially in Prussia, with the 
advancement of agriculture. It was said 
that we were nevertheless the best farm- 
ers in Europe—which he should be sorry 
to deny—but our system tended to the 
“flogging up”’ crops, whereas a system 
of shorter entails would lead to a greater 
number of moderate properties, the ab- 
solute possession of owners anxious to 
benefit those around them. There was 
a close connection, remote as it might 
seem at first sight, between the tenure of 
land and the condition of the labourer, 
and the reforms which he advocated 
would tend to remedy the absence of im- 
provements and the outcries of the la- 
bourers in Warwickshire and elsewhere. 
There was a feeling out-of-doors hostile 
to the landowners, and he would urge 
them to prevent this question from be- 
coming a dangerous one by accepting 
reforms which would benefit the com- 
munity, and which, according to Mr. 
Caird, would add five or ten years’ pur- 
chase to the value of their property. 

Mr. GREGORY invited the House to 
bring back their minds to the wording 
of the Motion, and to abstain from dis- 
cussing so much that was irrelevant to 
it. He admitted that too much compli- 
cation, delay, and expense, at present 
existed in the transfer of land, and he 
had made an effort to remedy it by the 
introduction of a Bill which he hoped 
would receive the favourable considera- 
tion of the House on its second reading. 
He did not think that the complications, 
delays, and expenses complained of arose 
from the entail of land, but from other 
causes, and he could assert from his own 
practice that it was equally as great in 
estates in fee-simple as in estates subject 
to entail. He was at a loss to under- 
stand how the law of entail was a dis- 
couragement of agriculture by the occu- 
piers, and how they were affected by 
it, and the Mover and Seconder of 
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the Resolution had felt this difficulty, 
because they had wandered from the 
real point of the Resolution to the state 
of agriculture and labourers’ cottages. 
The law of entail was a subject well 
worthy of consideration ; but how had 
those hon. Gentlemen treated it? They 
had quoted from Reports, newspapers, 
and agricultural writers, the bad state 
of cottage accommodation, and which, 
he admitted, existed ; but unless it could 
be shown that it existed in a greater de- 
gree on entailed estates than on others, it 
had nothing to do with the question; and, 
indeed, it was said the evil did not exist 
on large estates, but on small properties 
that were bought up byspeculative build- 
ers, and which, of course, were held in fee- 
simple. He was not prepared to admit that 
the labourers in Northumberland and 
Scotland were superior to those of the 
Southern counties; but if it were so it had 
nothing to do with the subject, because 
the law of entail was quite as stringent in 
the former as in the latter case. He could 
not help thinking that a great deal of 
misapprehension existed as to the nature 
of the law of entail. It was, generally 
speaking, a settlement made on a man 
for his own life with remainder to his 
first and other sons successively in tail ; 
but, on the first son coming of age, 
the father and the son could deal with 
the property as they thought proper; 
or, if the tenant for life died, the son 
had that power; and in nearly all 
cases the entail was cut off and the 
estate was re-settled. He maintained, 
from personal experience, that cottages 
were not in better condition, that tenure 
was not more secure, or the labourers 
better cared for than on entailed es- 
tates during the minority of the owner ; 
for this reason—that in the hands of 
trustees with large incomes to deal with, 
great improvements could be effected in 
drainage, buildings, and other matters. 
It had been argued that the tenant for 
life had no interest in the maintenance 
of the estate; but was it to be credited 
that a man would be so careless of the 
welfare of those around him as to do no- 
thing forthe maintenance of the property? 
The Legislature had provided ample 
powers, by which a life tenant would be 
enabled toimprovethe property, and upon 
easy terms. Again, it was said that the 
land was tied up and rendered unmarket- 
able; but the Court of Chancery, on the 
application of the tenant for life, had the 
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power of ordering a sale, or of offering 
leases up to a term of 99 years. In 
most settlements a power of sale was 
contained, and that power was constantly 
acted upon. Instead of the statement 
being true that it was difficult to pur- 
chase land, there was always more land 
in the market than purchasers could be 
found for. He held in his hand a list of 
properties for sale, principally in the 
Southern counties, and he found that 
those properties of different kinds and 
in various lots amounted in the aggre- 
gate to 100,000 acres. He had no doubt 
that, if the land to be sold in the North- 
ern counties and in Scotland and Ive- 
land were added, the amount of land on 
sale would be at least double. Moreover, 
it appeared from the same document 
that during the three months of the 
present year—and they were months not 
favourable for the sale of land—the sum 
of £1,000,000 had been invested in the 
purchase of land; and if the whole of 
the kingdom were included in the cal- 
culation, the sum might be put at 
£2,000,000. He thought that state- 
ment would convince the House that 
there was not such difficulty as had been 
described in purchasing land. It should 
also be remembered that land was to a 
certain extent bought for residential 
purposes and for enjoyment; it there- 
fore commanded a fancy price. The 
purchase of land also involved a con- 
siderable outlay upon it. The purchaser 
must have capital to improve and culti- 
vate it—to maintain the buildings and 
fences upon it. Some rich men might 
covet works of art which were national 
property in many instances; but how- 
ever anxious they might be to lay out 
money on them, they could not be 
bought. So it was with land. Parties 
held it who did not wish to sell it, what- 
ever power they might have over it. 
But there was plenty of other land that 
could always be purchased, whether for 
the purpose of enjoyment or investment. 
There was another difficulty in dealing 
with this matter as it was now proposed 
to do—a difficulty which the Mover him- 
self seemed to feel. It was this—that if 
they abolished the law of entail as re- 
garded land they would put it on a dif- 
ferent footing from personalty. He en- 
tirely gave up all provisions for accumu- 
lation ; but they formed no part of the 
law of entail, and applied as much to per- 
sonality as to realty. As regarded the 
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settlement of land, there was no reason 
why it should be put on any other basis 
than personalty. If it was put on any 
other footing they would commit a gross 
injustice. They admitted that the settle- 
ment of personalty was desirable to pro- 
vide for a daughter against an improvi- 
dent husband, and for children against 
an improvident father, and was it rea- 
sonable that because the settler hap- 
pened to hold land he should not have 
the same control over it? It would be 
manifestly wrong and unjust to say so. 
To put land on an inferior footing to 
personalty was an injustice they dare 
not commit. 

Mr. DENT rather regretted that his 
hon. Friend who introduced this Motion 
had mixed it up so much with the cot- 
tages and the condition of labourers; 
but he cordially went along with him in 
the Motion itself, because he believed 
that the present state of the law did 
very much to interfere with the invest- 
ment of property and the due develop- 
ment of agriculture. He also agreed 
with what had been said by the hon. 
Member for South Norfolk (Mr. Read), 
that the tenant of land had no satisfac- 
tory security for the investment of his 
capital, and that if the land was culti- 
vated as it might be the produce would 
be nearly doubled. The present state 
of the law very much cramped the out- 
lay of capital on the land. Even where 
relief was given by the Court of Chan- 
cery there was always an order made 
for re-investment in land. The sum 
realized by partial sale was not allowed 
to be laid out in the improvement of the 
estate. No doubt money might be bor- 
rowed from companies, but that was 
always attended with serious expenses ; 
and the tenant for life had to pay 6 or 7 
per cent when he could only get 4 per 
cent from his tenants. The hon. Member 
for East Sussex (Mr. Gregory) had spoken 
as if all the entails that existed arose 
merely from marriage settlements, and 
for the interest of the tenant in tail till 
he had obtained the age of 21; but 
there were many cases where property 
had been left by will. His own impres- 
sion was that in many cases property 
having been left for two generations re- 
mained in entail till the grandson became 
of age. Cases were in his knowledge 
where property had come down to father 
and to son with charges upon it, where 
the father would have been a better man 
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if he had been able to sell. He did 
not think that landlords would get up 
to oe the existing system. He 
cordially supported the Motion. 

Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH 
said, he hoped the settlement of this 
question would be pressed strongly on 
the Government as one of the most im- 
portant which could engage their atten- 
tion. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Buckinghamshire (Mr. 
Disraeli) had told them in his great 
Manchester speech, that sanitary legisla- 
tion was the question of the hour; but 
how were landowners to deal with the 
question when they had only a life- 
interest in their estates? The House 
had been told by the hon. Member for 
East Sussex (Mr. Gregory) that there 
was no connection between the law of 
settlement and the miserable cottages of 
which so much had been said. Buta 
few years ago a Royal Commission was 
appointed to inquire into the condition of 
women and children employed in agricul- 
ture, and their Report was not based on 
anonymous statements. They founded 
it on the Reports of their Assistant Com- 
missioners, who were gentlemen tho- 
roughly acquainted with the condition 
of our agricultural districts, such as the 
son of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Oxfordshire (Mr. Henley), 
a leading agriculturist of Northumber- 
land, and others; and they all, as with 
one consent, called attention to the 
subject now before the House. Mr. Tre- 
menheere said it had been shown that 
the miserable housing of the peasantry 
was to a large extent traceable to the 
system of strict settlement. If the hon. 
Member for East Sussex had not de- 
murred to this view he should not have 
thought it would have been doubted ; 
for how could a man who succeeded to a 
heavily encumbered estate, which must 
go to his eldest son, who had to main- 
tain a position which was greater in ap- 
pearance than in reality, and who had 
to provide for younger sons, go into an 
‘expenditure such as would be required 
forthe building of cottages.”’ The average 
number of cottages built by the associa- 
tions which had been alluded to was 127 
a-year, and it was idle to suppose that 
they could supply the great want which 
existed. One cause which made a speedy 
attention to this subject requisite was 
the strike in Warwickshire and the gene- 
tal rise of wages in the country. They 
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all rejoiced to see the rise in wages, and 
hoped it might be permanent; some, 
however, feared it might not be perma- 
nent. A farmer was in a different po- 
sition from any other employer of labour 
in this respect—that he could with little 
detriment to himself diminish the amount 
of labour he employed. The high price 
of meat was inducing farmers to lay 
down land in grass, and if wages rose 
it was probable more land would be so 
laid down; thus less labour would be 
required and wages would fall. Some 
said this might be prevented by a fallin 
rents. He should not wish to maintain 
rents at the cost of fallen wages; but if 
his hope of a permanent rise in wages 
depended on a fall in rents he should 
feel that his hope was very small. If 
rents fell, the land least worthy of cul- 
tivation would go uncultivated, and that 
would diminish the amount of agricul- 
tural employment. Neither did he think, 
as he had seen suggested, that by abo- 
lition of the tenant means might be ob- 
tained for the rise in wages ; for the best 
cultivation was obtained through the 
tenant farmer giving his own time to it, 
and working hard. The rich would not 
do it, and small cultivators could not 
employ good machinery. The tenant 
farmer was practically in the same posi- 
tion as if he borrowed money for the 
purchase of the land he cultivated at the 
lowest rate of interest and employed all 
his own capital in the cultivation of land. 
We could not, then, raise wages either 
by diminishing rents or by abolishing 
the farmer, but we might do it by the 
increased application of skill and capital 
to the land; and because he believed 
that was interfered with by the law 
of settlement he should heartily support 
the Motion. 

Sm FRANCIS GOLDSMID said, he 
agreed in a great degree with what had 
been said by the hon. Member for East 
Sussex (Mr. Gregory). He thought the 
injurious effect of the settlement of land 
was extremely exaggerated by most of 
the Gentlemen who had spoken on the 
question, and they hadattributed the evils 
which existed to the wrong cause. For 
instance, they had been told that the 
want of good cottages arose from the 
entail of land; but the obvious and im- 
mediate reason was that good cottages 
produced no adequate or immediate 
return for the capital invested. If they 
had fee-simple owners, these would not 
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provide good cottages unless they were 
influenced by benevolence or a-wish to 
improve the condition of their labourers. 
He had occupied a hired house in one 
part of the country, and there was an 
untidy village near. On inquiring to 
whom it belonged he found it belonged 
to anumber of small owners, who did not 
feel the same responsibility as the owner 
of a large estate. There would not have 
been an owner of a large estate who 
would not have been ashamed to own 
such an untidy village. There was not 
one settlement in a hundred which did 
not contain a provision enabling the 
tenant for life to grant leases, and 
therefore the small number of leases 
must be attributed to the unwillingness 
of persons to take them. Those who 
denounced the law of settlement should 
remember that the attachment of an old 
family to their estate led them to do 
more for it than would an owner who 
bought an estate simply as an invest- 
ment. He was rather favourable to 
simplification of titles by making the 
law with respect to land similar to what 
it was with respect to personalty, so 
that estates might be disposed of like 
stocks. 

Mr. DISRAELI: I will not trespass 
on the House more than a few minutes. 
I rise for one purpose only—namely, to 
correct a statement which has been made 
by the hon. Gentleman who introduced 
this subject, and which, from the great 
importance he attributed to the circum- 
stances and the frequent occasions on 
which it has been referred to during the 
course of this debate, has exercised a 
considerable influence on the opinion of 
hon. Gentlemen. The hon. Member for 
Cambridge has proposed a Resolution 
in which he asks the House to pro- 
nounce an opinion unfavourable to the 
present laws of settlement of land, and he 
seemed to found his argument in favour 
of this Resolution on the condition of 
the agricultural labourer generally, 
which appeared to me to be introduced 
somewhat unnecessarily with respect to 
the main subject. The condition of 
the agricultural labourers was deplored 
mainly on account of the disgraceful 
and insufficient residences they inhabited, 
which was attributed to the settlement 
of land; and, in order to make out his 
case completely, the hon. Member was 
furnished with what I suppose was 
considered the worst instance of the 
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habitations of the peasantry of Eng- 
land—it was in the county of Bucking- 
ham. The hon. Member entered into 
a full detail of this instance—described 
with picturesque language and with 
great minuteness a row of cottages in 
a part of a district of Buckingham- 
shire, and I think all who listened to his 
description must have agreed that they 
were habitations fit for no order of the 
Queen’s subjects. But I was, perhaps, 
more aware of the circumstances than 
some who listened to him, because I 
thought I had read that description in a 
newspaper yesterday. In pointing out 
the authority of the hon. Gentleman I 
do not wish to impugn in any way the 
accuracy of that statement. The state- 
ment was perfectly correct. I happen 
to have some knowledge of that district, 
and I think no language could do justice 
to the disgraceful and deplorable con- 
dition of those residences. An hon. 
Gentleman behind me, who was ex- 
tremely indignant at what he probably 
considered an exaggerated statement, 
and who wished to relieve the landed 
interest from having any unjust im- 
putation charged against them de- 
manded the name of the landlord; 
but the hon. Gentleman did not satisfy 
his curiosity. Now, I can say from my 
own experience that there is no landlord 
of that property. And in answer to 
those who want to know on what estate 
these disgraceful dwellings are to be 
found, I beg to state that there is no 
estate on which they are situate. About 
50 years ago this row of miserable 
dwellings was erected on a waste by a 
tradesman of a neighbouring town, a 
gentleman, I believe, of highly Liberal 
opinions, who has since arrived at even 
municipal honours, and who is, I doubt 
not, one of the strongest opponents of 
the land laws. I think that when an hon. 
Member comes forward and proposes a 
Resolution of this sweeping character 
upon a subject of such importance, and 
when he founds his Resolution upon a 
general view of the condition of the 
agricultural labourers of the country, 
particularly with regard to their resi- 
dences, and brings forward as his illus- 
trative case the one to which I have re- 
ferred, it would have been just as wellif 
the hon. Gentleman had previously ascer- 
tained whether these miserable dwellings 
were really the consequence of the laws 
of settlement of land, that they really 
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did belong to a landlord, and that they 
really had been built on an estate. I 
believe the landlords in that particular 
district of Buckinghamshire have done 
their duty to their tenantry, and that it 
isa part of England rather remarkable 
for the excellence of the dwellings of 
the labouring classes. Therefore, I must 
take this opportunity of repelling the 
unjust imputation, and of expressing 
my regret that the hon. Gentleman 
should have taken a case which did not 
fit in any single particular as the foun- 
dation of his argument in behalf of the 
policy he wishes us to adopt. I will not 
now enter into the general question of 
the condition of the peasantry. It isa 
question well deserving the attention of 
Parliament; butitoughtnot to be brought 
on in this by-way, with which it is not in- 
timately or completely connected ; nor am 
I disposed at this moment at all to enter 
into a subject which requires a very full 
investigation. It is the fashion now to 
find a solution of some of the anomalies 
or difficulties of our agricultural life by 
proposing that some particular classes 
should be abolished. lene say itis the 
landlords who ought to be abolished. 
To-night we have heard it suggested 
that we might get rid of the farmers; 
and some have said that there may be 
such revolutions in the cultivation of 
land that even agricultural labourers 
may be superseded. For my own part, I 
think this subject ought not to be con- 
sidered merely in a financial point of 
view, for there are social considerations 
connected with it of great importance; 
and I do not despair, with prudence and 
temper on the part of Parliament, of 
being able to retain all these classes. I 
have always understood that the middle 
class is the boast of our civilization and 
the bulwark of progress in the country, 
and I look upon the farmers of England 
as not the least valuable portion of the 
middle class. I must repeat my opinion 
—and I shall be ready whenever the 
opportunity occurs, without, I trust, 
wearying the House too much, of main- 
taining the opinion I have elsewhere 
expressed—that, viewing the question 
largely, and going fully into it, it can be 
shown that the condition of the agri- 
cultural labourer in this country gene- 
rally has been one, if not of rapid, yet 
of sure progress; and, if that be the 
case, I do not think we ought to despair 
of their future being improved. I agree 
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with the noble Lord who has just spoken, 
I do not think the rent of land is in 
such danger as some suppose. This 
should be a subject of general congratu- 
lation, for we have not yet, I suppose, 
arrived at the conclusion that rent is a 
public evil; and if we should destroy it, 
we should much diminish the resources 
of the country. I hope the House will 
not agree to the Resolution of the hon. 
Gentleman. It has been introduced to 
our notice to-night on a plea which is 
not very germane to the question we 
are asked to give an opinion upon; 
and, in particular, I again object to the 
hon. Gentleman having brought for- 
ward a Resolution of this general and 
sweeping character, founded upon a 
very partial view of the condition of 
the agricultural world, and that view 
mainly based upon what he deemed to 
be a triumphant illustration, but which 
I think I have shown was altogether a 
deceptive one. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: It appears to 
me that my hon. Friends the Proposer 
and Seconder of the Motion may be de- 
fended against any censure for the part 
they have taken in referring to the con- 
dition of the agricultural labourer, not 
as the sole topic, but as one of the topics 
which has to be considered in connection 
with the subject. Without going the 
whole length of the arguments adduced 
in those able speeches, and agreeing 
very much indeed with my noble Friend 
behind me (Lord Frederick Cavendish), 
I think it is impossible not to admit 
some degree of connection between the 
two subjects. I do not, however, wish 
to enter on the question at the pre- 
sent time in a controversial point of 
view, and I am very glad to hear the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. 
Disraeli) state that he thinks the matter 
of this Resolution deserves serious con- 
sideration. My hon. Friend has, I hope, 
proposed his Motion with an intention 
rather of eliciting the opinions of hon. 
Members upon it, than of soliciting the 
House for a judgment on a subject of 
so much importance. [Mr. Kiynarrp: 
No, no!] My hon. Friend the Member 
for Perth is of an opposite opinion ; but 
I do not think that four hours’ discussion 
is sufficient to dispose of a question which 
involves so much complication and so 
many large and difficult considerations, 
and with respect to which there is nothing 
easier than to arrive at an expression of 
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opinion, but there is nothing more diffi- 
cult than to carry to a successful issue 
the result of that conclusion. It is not 
in a hostile spirit to the general view of 
my hon. Friend that I desire that what- 
ever we do may be worthily and fitly 
done, and that I think the matter re- 
quires further consideration. Let me 
remind the House of the maser in 
which the question stands at this time 
in respect to the entire subject of the 
land law. That question divides itself 
in the main into three branches—first 
of all, that'which relates to the transfer 
of land ; secondly, that which relates to 
the succession to the land in cases where 
the succession follows the course of law, 
and is not determined by the will of the 
testator; and, thirdly, that which relates 
to entail, settlement, and limited owner- 
ship in general. I venture to submit 
with some confidence to the House that 
on the first two of these subjects we are 
already in arrear, and that it is most 
expedient to hasten forward our delibe- 
rations upon them. We ought not to 
express abstract opinions in regard to 
the third branch of the question until 
we have done something towards the re- 
demption of our pledges upon the first 
and second. There is the question of 
the transfer of land, on which, as far as 
principle is concerned, unanimity of opi- 
nion prevails in this House, and yet even 
with regard to that question we have 
not practically made the progress so 
much to be desired. Then there is the 
question of intestate successions to land. 
Upon that important matter the Govern- 
ment are under specific pledges to the 
House to deal with the subject, and they 
greatly regret that they have not been 
able to fulfil the expectations which were 
raised in reference to it. This is due, 
however, to the pressure of Public Busi- 
ness; hut I think it is almost necessary 
for the credit of the Government and of 
the House that we should proceed with 
a Bill on these subjects, and make some 
progress with them before we proceed to 
open other subjects, not in a practical 
way, but in the shape of a mere enun- 
ciation of an abstract opinion. Still, I 
think my hon. Friend may fairly wish 
to know what is the general view of the 
Government on the subject of his Mo- 
tion. For my own part I will say, in 
the first place, that I heartily concur in 
the opinion given by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman opposite, that the entire subject 
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of the laws of entail, settlement, and 
limited ownership, does demand the early 
and serious consideration of Parliament, 
I do not think this is the proper time at 
which to deliver an opinion upon this 
subject in the most definite form, because 
T do not think those who hold office under 
the Crown ought to be called upon to 
state their opinions definitely upon any 
subject until the time has arrived when 
practical effect can be given to the views 
which they pronounce. I am not one of 
those who think that the adoption of the 
views of my hon. Friend would produce 
a great or fundamental effect upon the 
general distribution of landed property 
in this couuntry. We have at present a 
system under which land is held gene. 
rally in large properties, and the ten- 
dency towards such properties is in- 
creasing. No doubt there are certain 
counteracting causes at work; but, as 
an hon. Gentleman opposite justly re- 
marked, it is difficult to believe that it 
will be possible for the valuable class 
known as the yeomanry of this country 
to hold their ground as proprietors of 
the soil. It would appear that there 
are causes in operation which must gra- 
dually and gently, but with considerable 
certainty, transform them into tenants 
and occupiers, instead of owners of the 
land. It is not the custom of primo- 
geniture, or the law of entail or of 
settlement that determines the holdin 

of the land in the manner to which 

have referred; but it is an economical 
law far more powerful than any statute 
or any custom, which, taken in connec- 
tion with the constitution of English 
society and the limited area of English 
soil, places it beyond the power of man— 
at least within those safe and wise limits 
which usually bound the legislation of 
this country—to make any fundamental 
alteration in the state of things under 
which land is generally held in large 
quantities. There is another fundamental 
portion of the system under which land is 
cultivated in thiscountry which is likewise 
independent of law and custom, and is 
determined by economical considerations, 
and by the operation of which the land 
is chiefly cultivated not by owners who 
are occupiers, but by occupiers who are 
not owners. This is a state of things 
which may or may not be desirable, but 
which seems to me to be, at present at 
any rate, impossible to change. This is 
a question of very great importance and 
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one which opinions which I deeply 
eg rted to be held in sap 

uarters. There are those who say that 
not only will the land be held in large 
properties, and be cultivated by occupiers 
rather than owners, but add to this ex- 
pression of opinion a prophecy that the 
small tenancies in this country will be 
rapidly and generally extinguished. The 
authority to which I refer is a report 
that has doubtless been extensively read 
of a speech delivered by Lord Derby 
some few months ago, with reference 
to which I venture to entertain the hope 
that the noble Earl may have been mis- 
understood. The report conveyed an 
expression of opinion something to this 
effect—that, as the introduction and im- 
provement of machinery in manufac- 
tures had led nearly to the extinction of 
handloom weaving, so, the introduction 
of machinery into agriculture would 
lead to the extinction of the small 
tenancies, and the division of the surface 
of the country into so many large farms. 
I do not share that opinion, and if I did 
Ishould regret the extinction of small 
tenancies, as a great public calamity. If 
there were any danger of such an issue, 
I should contemplate it with a degree of 
regret which no words can express. 
Those hon. Members who support the 
question of my hon. Friend have spoken 
upon a variety of subjects. They have 
spoken of the difficulties they think are 
imposed in the way of the application 
of capital to the soil generally, and for 
the purposes of cultivation; they have 
spoken of the difficulties with the erec- 
tion of cottages as bearing upon the con- 
dition of the agricultural labourers ; of 
the arguments in favour of the law of 
entail with reference to ancient families ; 
and they have given opinions to the 
effect that the maintenance of ancient 
families ought to depend upon the con- 
duct of their members, and not upon 
statutory arrangements addressed to that 
end. They have spoken also of the ope- 
ration of the law of entail in creating an 
independence of young men in regard to 
their parents, with reference to which a 
very great deal may be said; and as to 
all these arguments, I go so far with 
my hon. Friend as to admit that there is 
much to be said in favour of the views 
he supports, although I will not presume 
to say that they ought to be adopted 
without qualification. But I am sure 


he will not think I am taking a captious 
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course when I plead, in view of the posi- 
tion in which we stand, that it is not 
expedient to ask of the Government, nor 
of the House, any declaration upon a 
subject of this kind, so large and so 
complicated, unless it be at a time 
when we are prepared to come forward 
with the steps necessary to give prac- 
tical effect to such declaration. We 
ought, I think, as a Government, when 
we find— or our successors ought to 
be allowed when they find—an op- 
portunity of proposing plans to Parlia- 
ment upon this important question, to 
approach it without being fettered and 
trammelled by previous Resolutions of 
the House of Commons. It is a great 
mistake to suppose that progress is 
practically achieved in questions of this 
class by the passing of what are called 
abstract Resolutions. Those who are 
before the public with a certain number 
of unredeemed pledges ought, in my 
opinion, to show a reluctance to add to 
the largeness of the stock of such 
pledges. I trust, therefore, that my hon. 
Friend, satisfied with the discussion he 
has provoked, and with the considerable 
amount of support he has obtained, will 
be content to leave us at liberty for a 
free, unprejudiced, and impartial dis- 
cussion of this question on the first 
favourable opportunity that may offer. 
I therefore beg respectfully to recom- 
mend him not to press his Resolution to 
a division. 

Mr. W. FOWLER said, he wished to 
explain in reference to what had fallen 
from the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Disraeli), that the illustration he men- 
tioned on the subject of labourers’ cot- 
tages was not by any means the only one 
to which he had referred ; and to remind 
the right hon. Gentleman that the Re- 
ports of the Commissioners, especially 
that of the Bishop of Manchester, were 
full of similar instances. If the case he 
had quoted was in error in any par- 
ticular he deeply regretted the fact. He 
had admitted that in the neighbourhood 
of the cottages to which he had referred 
there were estates on which suitable 
labourers’ cottages were to be found ; but 
there were also places where wretched 
hovels were run up by speculators, in 
consequence of the landlords failing in 
their duty. Such miserable dwellings 
would not have been put up had land- 
lords done their duty, and had an ample 
supply of cottages on their own estates, 
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He was sorry not to be able to accede 
to the appeal which had been made to 
him. He wished to obtain the opinion 
of the House upon the question, and, if 
any hon. or right hon. Gentleman felt it 
impossible to give an opinion, it would 
be very easy for him to walk out of the 
House. 


Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 81; Noes 
103: Majority 22. 


STATUTORY DECLARATIONS, 
MOTION FOR A SELECT COMMITTEE. 


Mr. STAPLETON moved for a Select 
Committee to inquire into the subject of 
Statutory Declarations and the abuses 
to which they are liable. These decla- 
rations commenced with the statute 
of the 5th Will. IV. That statute substi- 
tuted declarations for affidavits in a 
great many cases there enumerated. 
But he contended the statute had this 
further object — namely, to restrict the 
cases in which declarations could be 
made to certain definite classes. He re- 
lied on the words of the 13th and 18th 
sections of the Act, also on a decision of 
Mr. Justice Byles, Rex v. Cox—9 Cox, 
C. C. 301—which was the last decision on 
the point. The Attorney General, how- 
ever, had in answer to a Question of 
Viscount Bury, given an opinion in the 
teeth of this decision. It was not for 
him to say who was right; but he must 
admit that the practice had not con- 
formed to Mr. Justice Byles’s decision. 
Declarations were received on subjects 
not within the categories mentioned in 
the statute. But although the practice 
conformed to the Attorney General’s 
opinion on this point, there was another 
point on which it was entirely at variance 
with his opinion. It was the practice for 
the magistrates’ clerk to read the de- 
clarations, and decline to lay any he 
might consider objectionable before the 
magistrate, subject to an appeal to the 
magistrate himself. It was to this prac- 
tice that the authorities at the Mansion 
House, at Liverpool, and at the metro- 
politan police courts, attributed the rare- 
ness of the abuse of these declarations 
which they supposed to exist. The At- 
torney General did not approve of this 
practice, for he had said that— 

“The magistrate was bound to receive these 


declarations, not to inquire into the circumstances 
under which they were made ; if he did so, he 


Mr. W. Fowler 
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would be trying cases under very unsati 
conditions. 
torney who brings the declarations.” 

And in reply to asecond Question, given 
after a letter from the chief clerk at the 
Mansion House had appeared, he stated 
that the magistrates who examined into 
these cases “‘ did it on their own respon- 
sibility.’ He (Mr. Stapleton) feared 
that the effect of the Attorney General’s 
utterances would be to deter magistrates 
from continuing to take those precau- 
tions which they had hitherto taken, 
Whether these precautions had been as 
effectual as the magistrates supposed he 
could not say. In an article of the 14th 
March, Zhe Times had stated that the 
practice of making declarations for im- 
proper purposes did prevail extensively, 
He thought he had made out a case for 


inquiry. 
The Motion not being seconded— 
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BASTARDY LAWS AMENDMENT BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Cuartey, Bill to amend the 
Bastardy Laws, and for the better protection of 
girls, ordered to be brought in by Mr. Cuantay, 
Mr. Tsomas Hugues, Mr. Eyxyn, and Mr, 
WHITWELL. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 109,] 


House adjourned at One o’clock, 


nner 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, 10th April, 1872. 


MINUTES.] — New Writ Issuzp — For Tam- 
worth, v. John Peel, esquire, deceased. 

SzLect CommitrEE—Public Petitions, Mr. Bonham- 
Carter discharged, Mr. Locke King added. 

Pusutic Bits—Ordered— First Reading—West 
Indies (Incumbered Estates) * [110]. 

Second Reading—-Sites for Places of Worship and 
Schools [2]; Poor Law (Scotland) [85]; 
Sunday Trading (Metropolis) [44], put of. 


SITES FOR PLACES OF WORSHIP AND 
SCHOOLS BILL—[Bu 2.] 
(Mr. Osborne Morgan, Mr. Morley, Mr. Charles 
Reed, Mr. Hinde Palmer) 
SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 

Mr. MORLEY (for Mr. Osporye 
Morean) moved that the Bill be now 
read the second time. The measure was 
permissive in its character, and there- 
fore he did not apprehend that any 
opposition would be offered by hon. Gen- 


The magistrates must trust the at. 
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tlemen opposite to the second reading. 
The object of the Bill was to provide 
further facilities for the conveyance of 
land for sites of places of religious wor- 
ship and schools. It would simply enable 
those who were possessed of rights or 
property in land to deal with it—for the 

ses of this Bill—free from the re- 
straints imposed by the law of entail 
and mortmain. The Bill was framed on 
the model of the 4 & 5 Vict., which was 
an Act to afford further facilities for the 
endowment of sites for schools, and it 
would give no greater facilities for ac- 
quiring sites for Dissenting chapels and 
schools than now existed in the case of 
churches and schools of the Establish- 
ment. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read the second 
time.” —( Mr. Morley.) 


Mr. A. GUEST said, he did not pro- 

se to offer any opposition to the Bill; 
but there were one or two provisions 
which would require to be amended in 
Committee. 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY said, he 
had no objection to the proposal, which 
seemed to him just and useful. He 
would venture to tell the hon. Member 
for Bristol (Mr. Morley), that when any 
measures of that character were pro- 
posed in that House, they would be re- 
ceived with as much pleasure by hon. 
Members who sat on that (the Opposi- 
tion) side of the House as by those on 
the side on which the hon. Gentleman 
himself sat. 

Mr. BRUCE, on behalf of the Go- 
vernment, said, that the Bill-was one to 
which they would offer no opposition on 
the second reading; but he thought it 
would require to be amended and sup- 
plemented in Committee. His experi- 
ence was that landlords were much more 
ready to give than to sell land for these 
purposes. 

CoronseL CORBETT said, that the 
4th clause, relating to exchanges of land, 
required to be guarded. Land, sold for 
the purpose of building chapelsor schools, 
might be exchanged, and so become sites 
for public-houses or other objectionable 
purposes. 

Motion agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Wednesday next. 


{Apri 9, 1872} 
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POOR LAW (SCOTLAND) BILL. 
(Mr. Craufurd, Sir Robert Anstruther, 
Mr. Miller) 
[BILL 35.] SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 

Mr. CRAUFURD, on rising to move 
that the Bill be now read a second time, 
said: Mr. Speaker, this Bill is in fact 
the embodiment of recommendations of 
a Committee which sat three years to in- 
vestigate the effects of the Scotch Poor 
Law Act passed in 1845, and to report 
whether and what amendment should be 
made in that Act. Most of those recom- 
mendations were adopted unanimously 
by the Committee, and I appear here as 
representing the Committee in laying 
before the House and the country the 
Bill which I have endeavoured to frame 
as embodying their recommendations. 
It is not my intention on the present oc- 
casion to discuss the policy of the Poor 
Law. Everyone must admit that there 
are grave social evils caused by the law, 
which gives to those who through ac- 
cident, misfortune, or misconduct are 
unable to maintain themselves and their 
families, the right to demand subsistence 
for themselves and their families from 
their more wealthy and more provident 
neighbours. No one would contend, if 
we could begin de novo, that such a law 
is either necessary or desirable. But 
the law has now been in existence for 
three centuries ; and all we can do is to 
accept this state of things and to endea- 
vour to mitigate the evils arising there- 
from. I am here to give embodiment 
to amendments which we think will 
counterbalance those evils. There are 
some differences between the state of 
the law in Scotland and the state of the 
law in England, and the House will 
pardon me if I advert to them to make 
my propositions more intelligible. One 
main difference between Scotland and 
England is this—in Scotland we do not 
recognize the right of the able-bodied to 
relief. Our principle is a rate in aid of 
those who being disabled cannot entirely 
support themselves, or who through 
sickness or old age are no longer fit for 
earning their livelihood. We supple- 
ment their means, and endeavour to 
maintain them in a decent condition. 
In 1843, the question of the state of 
the poor in Scotland drew considerable 
attention, and it was found necessary, 
on account of the great grievances and 
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complaints that were made as to the in- 
sufficient mode of dealing with the poor 
in Scotland, that a Royal Commission 
should issue. That Commission re- 
ported, and the Report showed distinctly 
that there was a very sad state of things 
in a large proportion of the parishes. 
It was found that many evils existed in 
the dealing with paupers in the popu- 
lous towns, and that in the Highland 
districts there was great misery and but 
little provision made for the deserving 
poor. Considerable sensation was caused 
by the revelations of the Commission, 
and the consequence was the introduc- 
tion into Parliament, in 1845, of a Bill 
which is the law at present, and mainly 
regulates the question in Scotland. As 
that law was passed under the conviction 
that the local authorities had, in a great 
many instances, been oppressing the 
poor instead of providing for them, and 
that they would be disposed to continue 
to exercise their powers in that nig- 
gardly spirit which was revealed by the 
inquiries of the Royal Commission, the 
Act was naturally framed with a con- 
siderable bias in favour of the poor, 
without sufficient provisions to protect 
the rates from being improperly and too 
largely expended. The whole tendency 
of the Act of 1845 was to strengthen the 
legal right of the poor to relief. That 
is another distinction between the law 
of England and Scotland. With us, 
before 1845, the pauper had the right of 
applying to the Court of Session for 
relief and better contribution for the 
support of himself and his family. That 
cumbersome mode had become utterly 
unworkable, and, practically, the poor 
were handed over to the tender mercies 
of the local authorities. In the larger 
parishes the local authorities dealt fairly 
and liberally with the paupers; but 
there was a large number of parishes in 
which this did not occur, and the con- 
sequence was the paupers had heen un- 
able to get relief, though the law gave 
them the power to go to the Court of 
Session. They were entirely at the 
mercy of the Local Board who managed 
the poor rate. In England there is 
no such right of absolute legal de- 
mand for the support of the poor by 
the rates; but in Scotland one main pro- 
vision made by the law of 1845 was to 
facilitate the carryingout of this legal 
right. By that Act, if the Inspector of 
Poor, who is, in fact, the relieving officer, 
Mr. Craufurd 
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refuses to grant relief, the pauper is en. 
titled to apply summarily to the sheriff, 
who is required to hear the application 
ex parte, and authorized to grant interim 
relief, until the Inspector shows cause 
against it. In many cases the Inspector 
finds it useless to attempt to get the 
order reversed ; and the consequence is, 
that this provision framed in the interest 
of the pauper is worked somewhat 

pressively against the ratepayer. This 
is the main difference between the Scotch 
and English Poor Law. In England no 
pauper has a right to go to the magis. 
trate or justice of the peace to obtain 
an order for relief. I believe it is a fact— 
at any rate in regard to out-door relief— 
that the guardians are masters of the 
situation, and that even the Poor Lay 
Board cannot interfere. The guardians, 
on their own responsibility, may grant 
or refuse relief; but the pauper has no 
right, if the guardians refuse relief, to 
go to a magistrate to get put on the 
roll. In Scotland, a pauper can go to 
the magistrate summarily, and get an 
order to be placed on the roll. But if 
the Inspector or the Parochial Board 
consider that the sheriff’s order is not 
reasonable, they may, and often do, pro- 
tect themselves by giving the pauper a 
mere trifle. The pauper can then—and 
in any case in which he considers the 
relief granted to be inadequate—appeal 
to the Board of Supervision. If they 
are of opinion that the relief is inade- 
quate they communicate with the Local 
Board, and often the matter is arranged 
without going further; but if the Local 
Board be recalcitrant, then the Board of 
Supervision can give a certificate to the 
pauper to go to the Court of Session to 
obtain an order on the Local Board for 
the proper relief. [An hon. MEmpzR: 
In-door or out-door?] Out-door. Iam 
coming to the other presently. The rule 
is, that if in-door relief be offered and 
the pauper refuse it, the Parochial Board 
has discharged its duty; but the gene- 
ral practice has been that out-door relief 
has been the rule, and in-door is the 
exception. [An hon. MemBer: Does the 
hon. Member mean that the sheriff can 
compel out-door relief?] The sheriff's 
order does not say more than this—that 
the pauper shall be placed upon the roll, 
and shall get relief. He cannot decide 
what relief, or the quantity of relief. 
He can only order the Board to put the 
pauper on the roll. The right to relief 
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is decided by the sheriff; the kind of 
relief by the Local Board. The tendency 
of this is to put enormous power in the 
hands of the pauper, and in consequence 
there has been a largelyincreasing charge 
on the ratepayers. With regard to the 
law of settlement, our law of settlement 
is in an anomalous and unsatisfactory 
state. Many think that settlement itself 
should be altogether abolished, and that 
the pauper should be relieved by the 
parish where he has contributed his 
labour, where, when he is no longer 
able to earn his living, he should be 
entitled to relief from the rates; but, 
undoubtedly, there are difficulties in the 
case. Our present law mainly consists 
of birth settlement and residential settle- 
ment. The latter is acquired by a resi- 
dence of five years in one parish, the 
man having never received relief during 
that time. But if the pauper, after hav- 
ing acquired such settlement, during any 
subsequent period of five years, be ab- 
sent from the parish four years and a 
day, he loses that settlement absolutely, 
and is thrown back upon his birth settle- 
ment. This state of the law tells against 
the industrious workmen who work in 
large towns, and especially in towns 
where there are more than one parish. 
It constantly occurs in large towns like 
Glasgow, Edinburgh, or Ayr, where 
there are three or four parishes inter- 
laced and intermingled, that men have 
lived there for 20 or 30 years, and given 
their labour to the town, but have ac- 
quired no settlement there, because, by 
moving from one street to another with- 
out knowing the boundaries of the seve- 
ral parishes, they never get a residential 
settlement, although they have main- 
tained themselves in the town without 
being a burden on the rates. These men, 
when they fall into old age or sickness, 
and become objects of relief, are thrown 
back as charges on the parish of their 
birth. In some instances, when they 
have been there a day only after their 
birth, they come back after 50 or 60 
years, although the parish had never 
received the contribution of their labour. 
In the same way, if a man does not re- 
side in every subsequent five years for 
one whole year in that parish, he loses 
his settlement in the parish where in all 
right and justice he ought to be sent to 
receive relief—that is, where he has 
given his labour. Here, again, there 
is great difference between the laws of 
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England and Scotland. Practically, in 
England, by the law of non-removability, 
the period for acquiring a residential 
settlement has been reduced to one year. 
We do not propose to adopt this for 
Scotland, but what we propose by the 
Bill is to provide that no person shall lose 
a settlement once acquired until he shall 
have acquired another. There are many 
people who say the change would be a 
great evil; that it would increase the 
charge on many parishes, and would add 
to the rates. But I say these people 
only look at one side; they forget the 
interests of the industrious poor, and 
they do not see that one of the best 
means of reducing pauperism is to re- 
move all fetters from the free inter- 
course of labour. The Committee up- 
stairs did not see their way to reduce 
the time or to reduce the settlement 
simply to a birth settlement; but taking 
the matter as it is now, we have thought 
it right to take away some of the fetters 
that interfere with the free intercourse 
of labour, and render it difficult for the 
industrious poor to obtain relief. In 
the 5th clause of this Bill we have pro- 
posed that in all towns where there are 
more than one parish, these parishes 
shall, by Act of Parliament, be combined 
into one parish. In England it will 
cause surprise to hear that we have nosuch 
thing as a Union throughout the length 
and breadth of Scotland. That is not 
because we have not the power to make 
Unions, for in the Act of 1845 there is a 
permissive clause allowing parishes, if 
they can agree, to form a combination, 
subject to the approval of the Board of 
Supervision. There has been only one 
case in which such a Union was effected 
in Scotland. It was by the combination 
of certain rural districts in Islay; but it 
was found that, what with the extent 
and what with the great distances over 
which paupers had to travel, it could not 
be worked satisfactorily, and there being 
no power by the Act of 1845 to dissolve 
combinations, another Act was passed 
for that purpose, under the provisions of 
which this combination was dissolved. 
We have several parishes combining to 
build a poor-house, in which each shall 
take their proportionate numberof rooms 
but these are combinations simply for 
poor-house purposes, in order to save the 
expense of building a poor-house for 
each parish. With that exception the 
principle of combination has not been 
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carried out. Attempts have been made 
recently in the town of Glasgow to com- 
bine two parishes; but they have fallen 
through, probably because one of the 
parishes objected to arrangements which 
were essential to the combination. That 
was one of many instances in which at- 
tempts at combination have during a 
period now of over a quarter of a century 
been defeated upon the question of one 
parish or another having to pay a little 
more or less rates—and hence the in- 
evitable conclusion of the impossibility 
of obtaining the benefits of combination 
except by compulsion. Thus it was that 
the Committee felt it unanimously their 
duty to recommend that in all towns 
where there is more than one parish, 
they shall be combined in one. We 
have parishes in which most of the work- 
ing classes live, and they are called upon 
to pay heavy rates, when their wealthier 
neighbours residing in more favoured 
localities have much lighter burdens to 
bear. There is, for instance, the case of 
a parish like the parish of Canongate, in 
Edinburgh; and in parishes like this, 
where large numbers of the lower classes 
live, the rates are the heaviest. I say 
that that is an absurd and anomalous 
state of affairs, and one which is utterly 
intolerable—one which I hope Parlia- 
ment will not continue to sanction any 
longer. Of course there will be parishes 
which will rise up and say they object to 
be dragged intothese combinations. They 
will declare that they will not pay more. 
But the question is not a question whe- 
ther these parishes shall pay less or 
more, but whether the proposed change 
will benefit the general state of the 
country, and whether the industrious 
classes will be benefited by the removal 
of a great burden. I believe myself that 
nothing will do more to facilitate the 
question of the settlement of the poor 
than the equalization of the rates by the 
combination of parishes. Why, at 
present one parish, because it is more 
thinly inhabited, may pay 1s. in the 
pound, whilst in the next street, in an- 
other parish, because it is more densely 
populated, and therefore containing more 
poor people, they may have to pay 
double that amount. It is unequal and 
unfair, and must cease. Then, again, 
in the Canongate a great proportion of 
the land ‘in that parish is Crown pro- 
perty. That Crown property does not 
pay any taxation, and the consequence 
Mr. Craufurd 
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is that only a small extent of the pro. 
perty in the parish bears the whole 
charge of the rates. I think 2s. 2d. in 
the pound is the amount now paid in 
Canongate parish, while in the West 
Church parish the charge is only 1s., or 
a very little more. The richer parishes 
thus escape lightly, while the heavily 
burdened labouring population in the 
Canongate are crushed with taxation, 
We propose that all exemptions from 
taxation shall be abolished; that no 
exemption whatever shall continue, 
neither of Crown property or ecclesias- 
tical property, nor of schools, nor of 
educational institutions. The only reason 
for exemption shall be that the parties 
collecting the tax shall be satisfied that 
the parties they apply to are utterly un- 
able to pay their share of the rate. I 
believe that if this principle in the Bill 
is carried out, the practical result will 
be to reduce the poor rate through- 
out the country. In all the parishes there 
will be a readjustment owing to these 
combinations, and I believe that this 
is the only reasonable way to deal 
with this matter, and to obtain a state 
of things which is desirable. These 
are the principal features of the mea- 
sure, with regard to which I may say 
that it is more a question for details of 
clauses than for discussion on a second 
reading. I think it will be generally 
admitted that the present condition and 
administration of the Poor Law in Scot- 
land is not satisfactory; and as in 
moving the second reading of this Bill, 
I am only inviting the House to declare 
generally that the law requires amend- 
ment, I trust the House will not hesi- 
tate to grant the second reading, and 
reserve for the Committee the considera- 
tion of any details or improvements 
necessary. And now there is one thing 
I am anxious to state with regard to the 
5th clause, which is probably one of the 
most important clauses of the Bill. I 
have seen many statements in the 
papers with regard to what this Bill 
proposes to do in connection with various 
parts of the country, and I may state, in 
passing, that I have been very much 
gratified that the details of the Bill have 
been received very favourably ; but I 
may also say that there is considerable 
misunderstanding of the provisions of 
the Bill, and in some cases that misun- 
derstanding has arisen from the want 
of sufficient knowledge of what the 
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law isnow. With regard to Clause 5, 
complaint has been made that the clause 
is drawn in too stringent a way, and it 
is said that I have made no provision 
for making terms between the parishes ; 
that if the clause passes in its present 
form no provision is made for an equit- 
able distribution of advantages and lia- 
bilities between the several parishes in 
the combination. Again, I find opposi- 
tion and complaint made by the officials, 
who expect to find that they may, by the 
new arrangement, be thrown out of em- 
ployment. My answer to this is, not 
that I have omitted to consider these 
questions—I have bestowed great at- 
tention on them, and with the assistance 
of a legal gentleman, who has been kind 
enough to give me considerable assist- 
ance in framing this measure, I have 
tried to avoid being landed in great 
difficulties. But what I felt was this— 
that it was impossible to ascertain what 
might be the particular status of every 
parish throughout the length and breadth 
of Scotland, and what I had to do was 
to bring the clauses to bear generally, 
leaving those who thought the clauses 
pinched or inconvenienced them to 
bring their particular cases before the 
promoters of the Bill. We felt that 
there were great difficulties to overcome, 
but we believe that we have pointed 
out in this Bill the way they may be got 
over. I never intended to disregard 
the claims, for instance, of a parish 
which had contracted a large debt. It 
may be said—‘‘ What are you going 
to do with this large debt contracted for 
the good of the parish?” But that is 
a matter of detail which will be dealt 
with in Committee, rather than one of 
principle to be considered on the second 
reading. Every one of these things will 
receive the most careful consideration 
and attention, and probably the House 
may think that the best way will be to 
leave these matters to be dealt with by a 
central authority, with full power after 
hearing the parties, to decide what shall 
be done. Of course, it will be neces- 
sary to insert a clause giving that power. 
With regard to the compensation to offi- 
cers, my impression was, and is, that 
many of these officers will be utilized in 
the new combination. Of course, any 
real claims on the part of the men 
thrown out of employment, which may 
be thought reasonable, will be con- 
sidered; but in connection with that I 
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must say that if you are to stop reform- 
ing abuses until you can buy off all op- 
posing personal interests, you will be 
landed in a labyrinth out of which 
escape will be difficult. But there are 
special cases which no doubt will have 
to be dealt with, and these may possibly 
be dealt with under the superannuation 
clause. These are some of the principal 
objections to Clause 5, but there is 
one more. I am asked what altera- 
tion will be effected by my proposed 
combinations, and I will illustrate what 
I think the alteration will be by re- 
ferring tothe City of Edinburgh. That 
city contains within its boundaries the 
city parish, and portions of the pa- 
rishes of Canongate, St. Cuthbert, Liber- 
ton, Duddington, and South Leith—all 
more or less intermingled one with the 
other. Portions of the two last are also 
included within the boundaries of the 
Parliamentary burgh of Portobello, and 
another portion of South Leith, together 
with a portion of the parish of North 
Leith, is included within the bounda- 
ries of the Parliamentary burgh of 
Leith. I may be asked whether I mean 
to combine or amalgamate all these 
parishes and the several burghs within 
them into one single Edinburgh com- 
bination, and my reply is ‘‘ Certainly.” 
One reason for so doing is because on 
referring to the map it will be found 
that all these places lie in aring. Is 
the House prepared or not to improve 
the law of settlement, and to extend the 
boundaries of intermixed parishes, mak- 
ing them one for all purposes of set- 
tlement? I hope that an affirmative 
reply will be given to the question, 
even if the experiment is made at the 
expense of some little local inconveni- 
ence. If you are prepared to approve 
of the principle I have enunciated, it 
is your bounden duty to facilitate the 
settlement of the industrial poor, and 
that cannot be done without combina- 
tion—by which uniform settlement, uni- 
form rating, and uniform management 
will be secured. But it is objected 
that the business to be transacted will 
be too large to be managed by one 
Board. My answer to that is very 
simple—namely, that the Town Council 
of Glasgow have petitioned in favour of 
this clause. Surely, if the 50 members 
of that corporation can overtake the 
management of the various trusts which 
they have to administer in so exten- 
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sive a town as Glasgow, it will not be 
difficult to constitute a body of ma- 
nagers capable of dealing with the 
single trust of the administration of the 
Poor Law, even in the large combina- 
tions that will be created in Edinburgh 
and in Glasgow. It has been said that 
there will be great difficulties in the 
way of this measure; but I do not, 
after careful consideration, anticipate 
that there will be so many difficulties 
as there are objections to the present 
system. Many places have petitioned in 
favour of this main principle of the Bill. 
It has been suggested to me that, 
where very small portions of rural popu- 
lations are brought within the boun- 
daries of the towns, I should cut off 
the piece, and only take within the com- 
bination so much of the various parishes 
as are within the area of the town; but 
a few minutes’ consideration would have 
shown that that would be the means of 
introducing new difficulties which would 
cause greater evils with regard to settle- 
ment than those which ‘now exist. No 
doubt there may be difficulties with 
regard to some parishes which are 
more intermixed than others; but with 
regard to what has been brought under 


my notice of parishes which have nothing 
to do with one another, I see no diffi- 


culty in combination. I do not under- 
stand what is meant by the objection 
that we might combine parishes the 
interests of which are distinct. My 
object is to improve the position of 
the ratepayers. Surely their interests 
are identical with regard to the pay- 
ment of rates and the management of 
the poor; and if many cases of difficulty 
—such, for instance, as are created by 
the boundary of a parish running through 
a room, thereby involving endless litiga- 
tion — are got rid of by combination, 
it is most undoubtedly their duty to 
adopt the principle without a moment’s 
delay. I know my hon. Friend the 
senior Member for Edinburgh (Mr. 
M‘Laren) has got a notion in his head 
which he confesses he does not under- 
stand. The hon. Member says that in 
the parish of Liberton—which is almost 
entirely a rural parish, where there is 
a classification of rates—by the action of 
the combination under the Bill, the land- 
owners will be relieved at the expense 
of the ratepayers in the City parish of 
Edinburgh. But I think the hon. 


Member has not studied the Act of Par- 


Mr. Craufurd 
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liament, for if he had done so he would 
have found that classification did not 
touch the owner, but affected only the 
occupier. By the law as it now stands in 
Scotland, poor rates are paid half by 
the landowner and half by the occupier. 
We had an old law in Scotland which 
prevailed before 1845, and the principle 
of which was that every man should 
contribute to the support of the poor 
according to his means, or, as it was 
termed, ‘‘ means and substanee.”” That 
principle existed up to 1845, and it was 
recognized in the Act of that year. There 
were three modes of taxation permitted 
under that Act—first, taxation to be 
levied half on the owner and half upon 
the occupier of lands and heritages; 
second, half on the owner of lands and 
heritages, and the other half upon the 
whole of the inhabitants according to 
their means and substance, other than 
lands and heritages; and, third, an 
equal percentage upon the annual value 
of all lands and heritages within the 
parish, and upon the estimated annual 
income of the whole inhabitants from 
means and substance other than lands 
and heritages. The two latter modes 
were framed with a view to an equitable 
distribution of the rates over the whole 
parish. But, being optional, they were 
not adopted in more than a few parishes 
in Scotland, and there were difficulties 
in the way of its adoption, from the fact 
that the system was optional and not 
established as a general rul«, the result 
being that in the year 1861 an Act of 
Parliament was passed which abolished 
taxation on the basis of means and sub- 
stance. By that Act—24 & 25 Vict., 
ce. 37—which is recited in the Preamble 
of the Bill now before the House—all 
parishes that were then levying their 
rates upon means and substance were 
forbidden to do so any longer, and were 
ordered to resolve that they would within 
two months of the passing of the Act 
adopt the first mode—namely, taxation 
on lands and heritages only, one-half to 
be levied on the owners, and the other 
half on the occupiers. But, inasmuch 
as it had been felt that it was not right 
in principle to put taxation upon land 
without a compensating arrangement 
which should to some extent make men 
pay according to their ability, the Act 
of 1845 provided that there might be 
classification of occupiers, a different rate 
being imposed upon each class according 
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to the different nature of their occupa- 
tion. Thus farmers would be in one 
class, house occupiers in a second, law- 
yers in a third, Gadhia and merchants 
in a fourth, and so on; and, upon an 
estimate of the proportion that the rent 
paid by the individuals in each class for 
the land, house, or premises occupied by 
them respectively might be fairly sup- 
posed to bear to their income, or means 
and substance, so would the rate in the 
pound be fixed for each class. So that, 
for instance, if 4d. in the pound on the 
amount of their rent be chargd on farm- 
ers, it would be, say, 1s.on house tenants, 
2s. on lawyers, 4s. on bankers and mer- 
chants, and so forth; and by this rough 
mode of classification, the result was 
produced of making those who were rich 
pay a greater sum than those who were 
poor, and thus there was an equitable 
distribution of the charges. Therefore, 
the principle established was simply this 
—that if a parish had to pay an assess- 
ment of £1,000, £500 would be paid by 
the landowners, and the other £500 
would be paid by the occupiers, who 
would, in the case of no classifica- 
tion, or of there being only one class 
in the parish, pay the same rate as the 
owners; and, in the case of classifi- 
eation, would pay varying rates, so calcu- 
lated as to establish among the several 
classes of occupiers some sort of rough 
justice. It will thus be seen that the 
owners of lands and heritages can in 
no way be affected by classification. But 
even if by the compulsory combination 
of parishes and the equalization of rates 
it should come to pass that owners or 
occupiers in certain parishes should have 
to contribute a larger proportion to the 
poor rate than they are now con- 
tributing, I trust such a considera- 
tion will not be allowed to stand in 
the way of necessary reforms. State- 
ments have been used in opposition to 
this Bill—statements purporting to be 
oe on behalf of such leading 

arochial Boards as those of St. Cuth- 
bert’s, North and South Leith, Barony 
Govan, Cathcart, and St. Ninian’s—and 
some of them, I must say, prove to 
me, either that my Bill has been mis- 
understood, or that the people who drew 
up the statements are altogether igno- 
rant of the law. One statement is 
this — and I give it as an example— 
namely, that the mode of assessment— 
the first mode in the Act of 1845 — is 
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to be made compulsory; but the mode 
of assessment is in no degree altered 
by the provisions of my Bill. The sys- 
tem was compulsory by the Act of 1845, 
as amended by the Act of 1861, which 
declares that they shall assess only 
according to the first mode. This, I 
repeat, shows the perfect ignorance 
of those who drew up the statement in 
opposition to the Bill. Now, as to my 
Bill the state of things is this—Out of 
887 parishes, all have adopted the rating 
of the Act of 1845, with the exception of 
92. The number of parishes which are 
not assessed under the law of 1845 has 
been gradually reducing ; and there are, 
as I observed, only 92 which assess 
themselves either according to the old 
usage which was in existence before the 
Act of 1845 was passed, or by the sys- 
tem of voluntary contributions. I have 
followed the precedent of the Act of 1861, 
which abolished, so far as parishes were 
concerned, the means and substance, 
and adopted the first mode of assess- 
ment; because I feel that in dealing 
with these combinations of parishes and 
with improvements which have been sug- 
gested, it is not right to leave a small 
portion of the remaining parishes to con- 
tinue under a different system. I think 
it necessary, in order to bring every- 
thing into a proper and equitable state, 
that I should compel them to come 
within the same law. With the first 
reading of the Bill it may appear to 
some that I am making a new law, 
but it is not so—it is simply follow- 
ing the Act of 1845; and, if people had 
looked into the Act of 1845, they would 
have seen at a glance that the present 
Bill does not alter the assessment, but 
simply takes away the option which had 
been allowed, because previous Acts did 
not compel parishes to come under them ; 
they left the power,—so long as parishes 
chose to continue either the voluntary 
assessment or the established usage— 
for them to do so. In other words, the 
provisions were of a permissive charac- 
ter. This was so provided, because it 
was not thought desirable that so sweep- 
ing a change should be made at once, 
but by degrees, as it suited the purposes of 
those who were interested and the policy 
of economic management; so that these 
92 parishes must now be left out, to 
come in by degrees, or they must adopt 
the only mode of assessment which is 
by the law of the land imposed, and 
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which I do not interfere with. With 
regard to the system of classification, 
I believe it is most desirable we 
should extend it. I had the honour 
of submitting to the Committee which 
sat to inquire into the subject, several 
proposals for discussion with reference to 
the assessment of real property. I 
have a strong opinion upon that point, 
and I believe a day will come when 
we shall have a system introduced 
which will not allow the wealth of the 
country to escape from paying poor rates. 
The difficulties are great, but they are 
unnecessarily magnified, and startle 
and frighten people. Though I sub- 
mitted a scheme for the local taxation 
of personal property to the Committee 
which I believe could be worked out 
if adopted, it was, nevertheless, thought 
there were difficulties in the way, and 
that the time had not come for such a 
proposition, though it was admitted it 
might possibly arise. I mention this 
in order to show how strongly the Com- 
mittee felt that the present incidence 
of taxation could not continue. They 
felt that the case laid before them in 
the evidence which was adduced was so 
strong that they set to work to see how 
real property could be relieved, feeling 
that a greater burden ought to be borne 
by the wealth of the country. Therefore, 
the promoters of the Bill have adopted 
compulsory measures, and they require 
that this classification, which has not 
been generally adopted in all the pa- 
rishes, shall be real; that it shall be 
uniform and universal; and then there 
will be a system in operation which 
will relieve those whom I assert are 
bearing too much of the taxation of 
the country. One of the objections to 
this Bill is the greater power it gives to 
the Board of Supervision with reference 
to the question of classification. At pre- 
sent they have no initiatory power. Un- 
less the Parochial Board take steps in the 
direction of classification and propound 
a scheme, the Board of Supervision is 
not in a position to do anything; but if 
the local Board propose a system of clas- 
sification, then the Board of Supervision 
has the right of dealing with it, and 
either adopting it, modifying: it, or re- 
jecting it altogether; but when once 
that classification is introduced there 
it remains, and it is not in the power 
of any human body to alter it, so long as 
the constitution of that particular local 
Mr. Craufurd 
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Board is maintained. In the Bill be- 
fore the House I propose what I 
think will be desirable. I do not 
give power to the Board of Super- 
vision, at their own discretion, to come 
in and interfere with the local manage- 
ment; but I give power to the rate- 

ayers to complain that there ought to 
oN classification where there is none 
existing, orthat the existing classification 
is unjust and should be altered ; thus 
giving no initiatory action to the Board 
of Supervision, but enabling the rate- 
payers to set its jurisdiction in motion. 
I hope this is a suggestion which 
will be received favourably by the 
House. I am afraid I am detaining 
the House at a very great length, but 
I feel I am justified in doing so, be- 
cause the question is one of very deep 
interest, and affects the well-being of 
the whole country. I will now go 
into details as to the objections which 
have been raised against the Bill. I 
have already mentioned one of the state- 
ments which have been made in opposi- 
tion to it, and which only displays mar- 
vellous ignorance of those who endorse 
that opposition, and I ask the House 
to judge of the general opposition to the 
Bill by the example I have quoted. 
Now, with regard to the expedients by 
which this Bill on the recommendation 
of the Committee proposes to relieve 
local taxation, I desire to say that, 
coming forward as I do to ask for contri- 
butions from the public Treasury for that 
purpose, I am placed in a position of 
grave difficulty, and for that reason 
should have preferred that the Bill had 
been in the hands of the Government 
rather than in the charge of a private 
Member. A private Member, however 
well backed up, when he proposes to 
touch public money, always stands at a 
great disadvantage. I, however, believe 
I have the cordial assent of the Govern- 
ment to the general principles of the 
Bill, and I have endeavoured throughout 
to form it in accordance with their views. 
The Lord Advocate himself was a Mem- 
ber of the Committee, and was also a 
party to most of its recommendations. I 
regret the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man is not present to-day. I know he 
intended to beso, and it is only in con- 
sequence of unavoidable causes that he 
is absent ; but considering that I was re- 

uested to bring in this Bill, and that 
the Lord Advocate has expressed his 
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wish that I should take charge of it, I 
hope I shall receive every consideration 
at the hands of the Government, even 
when I attempt to put my hands into the 
public purse. I feel sure that some of 
the propositions I have made will not be 
dissented from by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, because if any objection is 
raised, all I can say is, I only ask for 
Scotland what you are now giving to 
England and to Ireland. In England 
the Government pay half the expenses 
of the medical officers and half the cost 
of medicine, and they are even more 
generous in Ireland. But what do 
we get in Scotland? By a great deal 
of squeezing and careful management 
our medical relief costs us £35,000, 
and all the Government contributes to- 
wards that expenditure is the paltry 
sum of £10,000. I do not think the 
House can refuse to put Scotland in 
at least as good a position as England. 
Therefore, I ask that half the sala- 
ries of medical officers and half the 
cost of medicine shall be allowed. I 
also ask for a contribution similar to 
that which you have in England— 
namely, for a Poor Law audit. This is 


one of the most important matters 


that can be submitted, and I believe, 
myself, if we had a proper system of 
audit in Scotland, the reduction in the 
expenses would be something marvel- 
lous. There are, unfortunately, cases 
of peculation constantly occurring among 
the Inspectors of the Poor—some griev- 
ous cases having happened recently— 
and these have arisen in a great degree 
from a bad system of financial manage- 
ment in connection with the payment 
of accounts for maintenance of paupers 
residing in a different parish from that 
to which they are chargeable. In 
such cases there is, in fact, no control 
or check over the funds received by In- 
spectors of the Poor from other parishes, 
and hence the opportunity has been af- 
forded for a considerable amount of mal- 
versation. Mistakes are made which en- 
tail heavy losses. If we had a proper 
system of financial management ; if we 
could establish, through the medium of 
the Board of Supervision, or otherwise, 
some kind of clearing-house system be- 
tween the parishes, instead of leaving 
those payments entirely in the hands 
of Inspectors—who, if they are so dis- 
posed, have the temptation put in their 
way to misapply the funds—if, I say, 
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we had a proper and efficient system 
of audit—as the Bill provides for, and 
as exists in Teghaid-tee might be 
able to stop these practices, and thus 
economize our expenses. I therefore 
ask for a grant for the payment of 
auditors in Scotland similar to those in 
England, but I do not want them to 
be appointed permanent officers, as I 
have so drawn the clause that the au- 
thorities may be able to arrange with 
proper parties from year to year to 
audit the accounts, and pay them such 
remuneration as may be agreed upon 
for their services. Another thing is 
with reference to the cost of prosecu- 
tions. I believe many men desert 
their wives, and parents their children, 
and many children who ought to sup- 
_— their parents escape that liability 

ecause nobody cares to charge the 
rates with the cost of prosecuting them. 
I have provided in the Bill that this 
shall be made a criminal offence, ex- 
tending the Act of 1845, and making it 
the duty of the Procurator Fiscal to 
undertake these prosecutions. I do 
not propose to increase the salaries of 
the Procurators Fiscal, but only that all 
actual outlays in conducting prosecu- 
tions shall be paid for by the public 
funds. And then I hope offenders 
against the law will no longer escape, 
because people do not like to throw 
good money after bad, as it is called. 
There is one other thing which I 
ask—and I have left it to the last be- 
eause I think it the most important 
of all the claims which I make on the 
public funds — and I earnestly hope 
the Government will not refuse to grant 
this relief. I ask that the public Trea- 
sury] shall pay half the costs incurred 
in the relief of pauper lunatics. People 
may object to this on the ground that it 
is based on the principle of a national 
rate. Iam not going now to argue as 
to whether a national rate would or 
would not be a proper thing. I will 
merely say this—that as the duty of 
maintaining the destitute is a national 
duty, the charge required to meet it 
ought to be a national charge; and 
though we may not live to see it, I be- 
lieve the day will come when, through 
some contribution from the national 
funds, the local rates will be relieved. 
It is said that if there be a national rate 
everybody will be wanting to put his 
hands in the public Exchequer. In the 
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case of lunatics, we have at all events 
this protection—you cannot make a 
lunatic. There is a certain proportion 
of lunatics to be provided for, and it is 
not likely that there will be any jobbery 
to increase the number. Therefore, I 
think this is a case in which Parliament 
may safely approach the consideration 
of the question of relieving the local 
rates. Notwithstanding what the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer said a few days 
ago as to the impolicy of relieving local 
rates, I think it might easily be shown 
that the local taxation is only part of the 
general taxation; that it is merely for 
particular reasons connected with ma- 
nagement that some of the taxes are 
levied locally, and others Imperially ; 
that they all form part of the general 
taxation of the country; and that if you 
relieve the rates out of the general tax- 
ation, you are only taking money out of 
one pocket and putting it into another, 
and are not imposing any greater charge 
on the community at large. I would 
earnestly ask that Government take my 
proposal on this subject, which is one 
of the recommendations distinctly and 
unanimously adopted by the Committee 
upstairs, into their serious consideration. 
I admit that it is novel in character, but 
seeing that there is so much to be said 
in favour of it, 1 hope that it will not 
on that account be rejected. I thank 
the House sincerely for the patience 
with which it has listened to my some- 
what extended remarks, and I confi- 
dently appeal to the judgment of both 
sides of the House on this important 
question. 


Poor Law 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.”—(Mr. Craufurd.) 


Sm EDWARD COLEBROOKE said, 
that the Bill of the hon. and learned 
Member for Ayr, being founded on the 
recommendations of the Select Commit- 
tee, of which his hon. and learned Friend 
himself was Chairman, certainly deserved 
the careful consideration of the House. 
He could not, however, agree that all 
the provisions of the Bill were assented 
to in the Committee with the unanimity 
represented. He greatly regretted the 
absence of the Lord Advocate on this 
occasion, because it was certainly de- 
sirable that he should have been present 
when they were dealing with such a 
department of the Government as the 
Mr, Craufurd 
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Board of Supervision in Scotland, and 
with questions of Poor Law administra- 
tion which affected every parish in Scot- 
land, and were exciting great interest in 
that country. He would state in few 
words what was his conception of its 
object and purpose—its purpose was to 
introduce a stricter and more uniform 
administration of the Poor Law in Scot- 
land. The Committee, of which he (Sir 
Edward Colebrooke) had the honour to 
be a Member, did not go along with his 
hon. and learned Friend (Mr. Craufurd) 
in some of his proposals; but upon 
many very important points they were 
agreed. Among them were the proposal 
for raising of the standard of relief in 
rural parishes, the necessity of intro- 
ducing a more simple administration in 
burghal parishes, and also of giving 
increased powers to the Board of Super- 
vision. The Committee were unani- 
mously of opinion that the manner in 
which the Board of Supervision had 
acted during the last 30 years was most 
satisfactory, and that there was no real 
cause for the hesitation shown when it 
was proposed to confer upon it its pre- 
sent powers. One of the recommenda- 
tions of the Committee was, that in order 
to diminish the amount of expenditure, 
which had been in many cases too lavish, 
there should be greater combination be- 
tween the different parishes; and he 
certainly thought that the evidence placed 
before them fully justified that recom- 
mendation. They also proposed that 
there should be more superintendence 
and an efficient system of audit. Such 
changes as these, though very important, 
could hardly be said to involve any 
general or radical alteration of the law, 
or to justify any alarm in the country; 
and, in his opinion, they deserved the full 
and careful consideration of the Govern- 
ment, in order that the House might be 
enabled to arrive at a useful result. With 
regard to the combination of parishes, 
he did not go nearly so far as his hon. 
and learned Friend—his own statement, 
indeed, shewed that there were two sides 
to that question. His object, indeed, 
seemed a most desirable one—namely, 
that they should combine urban parishes 
as much as possible, so as to prevent the 
loss and difficulties which were now ex- 
perienced by working men in conse- 
quence of the want of combination. He 
could not help thinking that it might be 
possible to make town Unions for settle- 
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ment purposes without carrying out the 

eat changes that his hon. and learned 

riend proposed in the administration 
of the law; but when they came to 
balance advantages and disadvantages, 
he thought the evils that would arise 
from creating the system of combination 
which he desired would far outweigh the 
supposed benefit to working men. When 
his hon. and learned Friend submitted 
his proposal to the Committee, he (Sir 
Edward Colebrooke) felt so much alarmed 
that he submitted a counter-proposal, 
whether the principle of the Metropolitan 
Act of 1869 should not be applied to 
analogous cases in Scotland. He did 
not put the Committee to the trouble of 
dividing; but he hoped his suggestion 
would meet with favourable considera- 
tion on the present occasion. He did 
not think it Iudpnie, or even possible, 
. to carry his hon. and learned Friend’s 
proposition into effect in all cases. It 
could not be carried out, for instance, 
in such a case as that of Glasgow, in- 
volving a population of 600,000, or of 
Edinburgh, involving a population of 
300,000, without putting great difficulty 
in the way of the administration of the 
laws. From his own experience—and 


he would appeal to the experience of his 
hon. Friends—he believed that the com- 
bination proposed was, in many cases, 


practically impossible. He had here a 
return of the differences of the poor 
rates in Glasgow, and they were cer- 
tainly very great. In the City Parish they 
were 64 per cent; in the Barony, 5}; 
in Govan, 3}, and something extra for a 
poor-house ; while in Gorbals they were 
14 per cent. That wasa state of matters 
which loudly called for redress. Having 
stated thus much against the Bill, he 
must, nevertheless, conclude by saying 
that it was one well deserving of the at- 
tention of the House; but, at the same 
time, he trusted the House would not 
pledge itself to anything on such an 
important question without first having 
the opinion of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment as to how far they were prepared to 
sanction such changes. 

Mr. M‘LAREN said, that the views ex- 
pressed by the hon. Baronet the Member 
for Lanarkshire (Sir Edward Colebrooke) 
were so much in accordance with his 
own that he should not weary the House 
repeating them ; but he desired to state 
within a short compass certain objec- 
tions which he entertained to the mea- 
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sure. There was an annual meeting in 
Edinburgh of deputations from all the 
Royal Burghs in Scotland, called the 
Convention of Royal Burghs, and he 
had that day presented a Petition from 
that body, passed unanimously, mag 
disapproving the present Bill. This Pe- 
tition was entitled to very great weight, 
because it came from the representatives 
of many of the burghs in which the 
proposed combinations were to take 
place. One of the objections stated by 
the Petitioners was, that the Bill pro- 
posed that nearly the whole manage- 
ment of the poor in Scotland should be 
under the direction of a central Board— 
thus carrying out the principle of cen- 
tralization, which was repugnant to their 
constitution, and to the practice which 
had hitherto obtained. The Petitioners 
also said that the best course was to 
abolish the four existing Acts on the 
Poor Law, and introduce a consolidated 
Act, embodying the whole law as 
amended. He had also presented an- 
other Petition from another very influ- 
ential body, the Southern Chamber of 
Commerce, who were opposed to the 
clauses conferring additional powers on 
the Board of Supervision, which they 
said ought to be exercised by Parlia- 
ment, and not by an irresponsible body, 
consisting of a few members. The Eng- 
lish Poor Law Board had a Cabinet 
Minister at its head, and a Parliamentary 
Secretary, both of whom were answer- 
able to that House for every alleged 
mal-administration. The case in Scot- 
land was far different. They had a 
paid Chairman and three practising law- 
yers to assist him, who were not chosen 
for any peculiar fitness they might pos- 
sess, but because they were sheriffs of 
particular counties, who were engaged 
in daily business in the Parliament 
House; there were besides the Lords 
Provosts of Edinburgh and Glasgow; 
but that was a mockery, inasmuch as 
their hands being so full of local busi- 
ness, they could have neither much 
time nor influence. Lastly, there were 
two or three county gentlemen to whom 
a similar remark applied. In short, he 
(Mr. M‘Laren) looked upon the Board, 
and it was looked upon in Scotland 
generally, as a great calamity; for it 
had increased Poor Law expenditure, and 
was responsible, in a great degree, for 
the £800,000 now levied. If the Board 
had never existed, the Scotch poor would 
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have been better looked after, and more 
economically managed. And that'was once 
the opinion of his hon. and learned Friend 
the Member for Ayr. He quite agreed 
with the hon. Baronet the Member for 
Lanarkshire (Sir Edward Colebrooke) 
in his opposition to the union of the 
parishes in large towns; but, at the 
same time, both his hon. Friend and 
himself were in favour of union in such 
extreme cases as Gorbals and Oanon- 
gate. In his opinion, none of the 
plans indicated in the Bill were of the 
kind of Unions that should take place. 
He much preferred the Unions such as 
existed in England. There was one 
part of this Bill so extraordinary that 
he thought hon. Members would refuse 
to support it when they saw clearly the 
effect it would have—he meant the mode 
of the union of parishes. The Bill pro- 
posed that the Parliamentary Burghs, 
and those created for special purposes 
under the Police Improvement Act, should 
be dealt with in the same way as Royal 
Burghs. Now it might happen that one 
burgh with 1,000 inhabitants might be 
within three different parishes, and the 
effect of this provision was, that each of 
these three parishes would be swal- 
lowed up in the little town. He be- 
lieved, in fact, that if the system of 
“ dove-tailing”’ were carried out there 
would not remain 50 independent burghs 
in all Scotland. Now, he altogether ob- 
jected to that principle. He should like 
to see a well-devised plan of extending 
the Poor Law Board on the same prin- 
ciple as obtained in England. In Mid- 
Lothian, for example, the outlying dis- 
tricts, apart from Edinburgh and Leith, 
contained a population of 30,000 only. 
Why could not they unite that popu- 
lation on some equitable principle, so 
that town and country might be com- 
bined, and a fair rate be levied over the 
whole county? Extend the principle to 
every other county in Scotland, and the 
questions about settlement could very 
rarely arise; great expense would be 
saved, and there would be no tempta- 
tion for villages to become depopulated 
by sending the poor people to miserable 
haunts in the towns to die of fever or 
disease. By this system all parties were 
injured, the town was injured, the poor 
people themselves were injured, the 
employers were injured by the artificial 
scarcity of labour; whereas, were there 
any equitable system of union these 
Mr. M‘Laren 
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things would go on quietly and natu- 
rally. Then, as to the clause giving 
owners of £100 a-year land, or tenants 
paying £300 a-year rent, a right to sit 
upon the Boards—that seemed to him 
legislation belonging rather to the last 
century than to the year of grace 1872. 
There was a case where the annual ex- 
penditure amounted to £800,000. His 
hon. and learned Friend the Member 
for Ayr proposed to create an element 
of aristocracy in the Poor Law Boards 
which never had an existence before, 
and he left it to the Board of Supervision 
to say what the other members should 
do. On this subject he would only say 
that such an unconstitutional principle 
ought not to receive the sanction of that 
House. The present qualification was 
only £20. The elected members were 
to go out every three years; but the 
gentlemen who sat in their own right 
were to remain for ever, and even be 
able to be represented by their factors. 
Why should not Parliament fix the quali- 
fication, or, failing that, why should it 
not be left alone? Then there was an 
arrangement, by which the point of the 
wedge was let in for bringing back the 
old principle of rating by ‘‘ means and 
substance” — one-half was laid on the 
owners, and the other half on the te- 
nants. But political economists were 
agreed that, whatever might be levied, 
the owner paid it all, because it was 
deducted from the rent. What was 
done here was, that the tenant’s part 
was manipulated into a sort of income 
tax. There were some other harsh 
clauses in the Bill, upon the discussion 
of which he would not enter; but alto- 
gether he felt, with every respect for 
his hon. and learned Friend the Member 
for Ayr, impelled to give his opposition 
to the Bill. But he had another special 
ground for objecting to the Bill. He did 
not think that a measure such as this, 
involving an expenditure of £800,000, 
and affecting every parish and town in 
Scotland, should have been left to a 
private Member—it should have been 
introduced with the authority and on 
the responsibility of the Government, 
who should have been open to receive 
all manner of suggestions, and to pass 
with their prestige a measure for the 
good of the whole people of Scotland. 
Had this measure been matured by the 
Law Officers of the Crown, and approved 
by the Cabinet, the House would have 
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had some assurance of its sufficiency. 
He thought, moreover, that the Bill had 
been too short a time before the public— 
he thought that sufficient time for its 
consideration had not been given to 
those who had had experience in Poor 
Law administration, or to those pub- 
lic bodies who were interested; and 
he hoped that the second reading would 
not be pressed at present. 

Sm ROBERT ANSTRUTHER said, 
he entirely concurred in many of the 
remarks of his hon. Friend the Member 
for Edinburgh, and especially in his con- 
cluding remarks, in which he expressed 
his surprise that a measure of this im- 
portance should have been left to an 
independent Member to be dealt with 
upon his individual responsibility, in- 
stead of being brought in by the Govern- 
ment. No doubt the Scotch Members 
owed a great deal to his hon. and learned 
Friend (Mr. Craufurd), both for the 
pains he had taken in preparing this mea- 
sure, and for the ability with which he 
had presided over the Select Committee ; 
but he (Sir Robert Anstruther) thought 
that a measure of this importance should 
be introduced by the Lord Advocate. 
He was sure that many hon. Mem- 
bers would share with him his sur- 
prise that the Lord Advocate was not 
present in the House that day. With 
respect to the Bill itself, it seemed to 
him that the Board of Supervision was 
constituted supreme authority in all 
matters connected with the poor in Scot- 
land. The powers conferred on the 
Board were enormous. They were em- 
powered to fix the number of the paro- 
chial boards, the annual value to be 
paid by those who were appointed to the 
boards in burghs and rural parishes, to 
decide upon the assessment and classifi- 
cation of paupers, to order the amount 
of poorhouse accommodation for each 
district, and it might require the super- 
annuation of officers belonging to the 
parochial boards. These were some of 
the powers which the Bill proposed to 
confer upon the Board of Supervision ; 
and the question which naturally occurred 
to him was, what remained for parochial 
boards to do? or rather, what might 
they do which the Board of Supervision 
might not at once, and upon its own 
responsibility, undo? He thought the 
provision enabling the Board to decide 
disputes beween parishes, when they 
were submitted to it, was a very excel- 
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further. He would reserve ‘his criti- 
cisms on the Bill for the Committee; 
but there was one point to which ho 
desired to refer at once—namely, the 
increase in the qualification of owners 
from £20 to £100 value, or five times 
the amount of the present qualification. 
Perhaps there was no county in Scotland 
which would be more affected by this 
provision than his own county of Fife ; 
and he did not hesitate to say that the 
proposed increase in the qualification 
would create an immense amount of 
surprise and dissatisfaction. There were 
other minor points on which he thought 
the action of the Board might be very arbi- 
trary—for instance, the establishment of 
dispensaries for the supply of medicine 
to the poor. There were many districts 
in which it would not be necessary to 
enforce such a provision. Admitting 
the good intentions of his hon. and 
learned Friend in introducing this Bill, 
he was bound to say that, regarding the 
measure as a whole, it was not one 
which he thought would give satisfaction 
in Scotland. 

Mr. CRUM-EWING said, the hon. 
and learned Gentleman who introduced 
the Bill had stated that the burghs in 
Scotland were generally opposed to this 
Bill. He(Mr. Crum-Ewing) could only 
say that he had presented a Petition 
from his own burgh in favour of it. He 
must not be supposed to approve of all 
the provisions of the Bill ; but viewing 
the measure as a whole, he was bound 
to say that he should feel it his duty 
on a division to support the second 
reading. 

Mr. W. H. MAXWELL said, that 
after the labours of the Committee 
which had inquired into the subject of 
the Poor Laws of Scotland, it was only 
to be expected that some measure would 
be kased upon its recommendations. He 
did not, however, think that the bene- 
fits many persons expected from legisla- 
tion would be realized. He was afraid 
that the spirit of the Scotch people was 
much changed, and there was not that 
repugnance that existed 30 years ago 
to see their names upon the poor roll. 
The great cause of the increase of pau- 
perism in the towns of Scotland, not- 
withstanding the general prosperity, was 
the intemperance and improvidence of 
the lower class. He had listened with 
considerable satisfaction to the speech 
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of the hon. and learned Member for the 
Ayr Burghs, in moving the second read- 
ing of this Bill; and although there were 
various points which he considered 
needed material amendment, yet he 
thought there was a great deal of good 
in the Bill, and that it would be a great 
misfortune if there were any opposition 
to it being read a second time. There 
was one point to which he could not 
help referring—the change which had 
taken place in the opinion of the hon. 
and learned Member with respect to the 
Board of Supervision. He (Mr. Max- 
well) was connected with a country dis- 
trict, and was chairman of two parochial 
boards, and he could say that the con- 
duct of the Board of Supervision had 
given very general satisfaction. He 
believed that the Board of Supervision 
had done great service to Scotland in 
the past; and, speaking for himself, and 
being fully aware of the views held in 
many rural parishes in the South of Scot- 
land, he looked without any fear to the 
additional powers which this Bill would 
confer upon it. The great question dwelt 
upon by the hon. and learned Member 
was that of the combinations. No doubt 
there must be hardships in combinations ; 
but his own view was very strongly in 
favour of combinations, and he should 
like to see a combination of rural as well 
as of burgh parishes. He thought it 
would be for the advantage of the country 
generally and of the working of the Poor 
Law that there should be a combination 
of the rural as well as the burgh parishes. 
He believed the qualification of mem- 
bers of the Boards, as proposed in the 
Bill, was too high ; but he was well aware 
that some change in the present qualiti- 
cation was by many considered loudly 
called for. There were other points of 
the Bill to which he would draw at- 
tention — such as those making poor- 
houses compulsory, enforcing legal as- 
sessments in every parish relating to 
women with illegitimate children, the 
removal of Irish paupers, and the expense 
of keeping lunatic paupers. With the 
general approval of the Bill which he 
had expressed, he trusted there would 
be no opposition to the second reading, 
and in Committee many of the changes 
which had been indicated might be 
made. 

Mr. CORRANCE said, that if any 
excuse were needed for an English Mem- 
ber taking part in this discussion, he 
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might point out that certain guiding 
principles were almost equally appli- 
cable to the Poor Law systems of both 
countries. The principal differences in 
the administration of the Poor Law in 
England and in Scotland were that in 
Scotland the system of unions had not 
been adopted, and that where the pre- 
scribed tests had been submitted to the 
Boards of Guardians they were not justi- 
fied by law in refusing relief. In Scotland, 
on the contrary, the law did not recog- 
nize the right of an able-bodied per- 
son to relief; but authorized assistance 
being given to those who were partially 
able to support themselves. The pre- 
sent Bill proposed to remove to a certain 
extent the inconveniencies arising from 
the former of those differences by intro- 
ducing a system of combination. He 
admitted the necessity of having large 
areas for certain purposes, such, for in- 
stance, as the education of pauper chil- 
dren ; but, at the same time, he contended 
that it was highly desirable that some 

ortion of the charges should be borne 
a particular parishes in order that there 
might be sufficient guarantee with refer- 
ence to a personal knowledge of the 
paupers and their antecedents. There 
was no part of the Bill which he should 
support with greater pleasure than that 
which related to the principle of rating. 
‘“Means and substance” formed the 
only real and justifiable basis of assess- 
ment; but the system had failed in 
America and elsewhere for want of ade- 
quate machinery. If, however, the 
principle could be carried out, he should 
be glad to give his hearty co-operation to 
the hon. and learned Gentleman. He 
approved the provisions of the Bill con- 
cerning medical relief and Government 
allowances; and, believing that the mea- 
sure would improve the existing Poor 
Law system in many respects, he was 
prepared to give his support to the 
second reading. 

Mr. ANDERSON said, he was much 
obliged for the comparison the hon. 
Member (Mr. Corrance) had drawn be- 
tween the systems of Poor Laws in the 
two countries. The Scotch law was much 
less humane than the English, and it 
bore very hardly indeed on many of the 
poor. The Bill was a very fair exposi- 
tion of the views of the majority of the 
Select Committee which had considered 
the question; but it was deficient in many 
points on which the minority held very 
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strong opinions. Still, it might be well 
to have the Bill read a second time. 
Several matters in it would require 
alteration, and he would direct attention 
especially to the question of the bounda- 
ries of boroughs. There was not suffi- 
cient provision, as the Bill stood, to give 
the ratepayers free choice of election as 
regarded the members of the board. 

Mr. MILLER said, it was true that 
he did not know the exact proposals of 
the Bill when his name was put at the 
back of it; but he knew that, in the 
main, it proposed to carry out the recom- 
mendations of the Select Committee 
which had inquired into the subject. 
The combination proposals went a little 
beyond the proposals of the Committee, 
and would, perhaps, require some modi- 
fication; but he hoped the result would 
be a clause so arranging the matter that 
the poor rate would fall equally upon the 
whole population of the country. Care, 
however, would have to be taken lest a 
combination of parishes, by dividing the 
responsibility, should lead to extrava- 
gance. It would be perfectly possible 
in Edinburgh to carry out, if it was de- 
cided to do so, the proposal to separate 
the deserving and unfortunate and the 
worthless and dissolute paupers from 
each other. 

Mr. FORDYCE said, that he, in 
common with many Members, had been 
struck by the difference between the 
opinions expressed by the hon. and 
learned Gentleman (Mr. Craufurd) when 
he moved for his Committee, and those 
he had expressed that evening in moving 
the Bill founded on the Report of the 
Committee. The chief points of the 
former were opposition to the present 
Poor Law system, and particularly to 
centralization. His speech to-day and 
the Bill he had introduced proceeded on 
an approval of both, and proposed an 
extension of them. He (Mr. Fordyce 
had no doubt this change of view h 
been the result of the evidence laid 
before the Select Committee ; and he, 
for one, confessed to a similar change. 
The only part of the Bill of the expedi- 
ency of which there might be some 
doubt was the proposal to raise the quali- 
fication ownership from £20 to £100. 
There were other ways by which the 
evils incident to a low qualification, and 
which were proved before the Com- 
mittee to be rife in some parts of the 
country, might be remedied, and he had 
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no doubt the hon. and learned Member 
for Ayr (Mr. Craufurd) was not wedded 
to any particular scheme. He had voted 
against the proposition in the Committee. 
As to the question of combinations, the 
Bill seemed to him to go as far as the pro- 
spect of success warranted, and he looked 
on the proposal as valuable chiefly as a 
stepping-stone to a national rate. There 
was one omission in the Bill which he 
regretted. The Select Committee re- 
commended the abolition of all exemp- 
tion from payment of poor rates of 
certain classes of property, and they 
also recommended that shootings and 
deer forests in the occupation of owners 
should be made liable to pay poor 
rates. Now, the Bill ignored that re- 
commendation, and he was glad to see 
that the farmers in the North of Scot- 
land had begun to take action in conse- 
quence. It was a curious fact, but a 
fact it was, that if a man chose to keep 
his grouse shootings in his own hand, 
he paid no poor rates. It was the same 
with deer forests. Ifthe land was suit- 
able for sheep pasture, it was sometimes 
rated on its value for that purpose. The 
effect of that was greatly to increase the 
pressure of the rate on the occupants. 
If he let his grouse shooting for £800 
a-year, the lessee would probably pay 
£40 of poor rates; but when he took it 
next year into his own hands, that sum 
had to be made up by the farmers. That 
did not seem reasonable, and was felt to 
be a hardship. Then it was certainly 
an extraordinary proposal to tax churches 
and places of worship, and exempt deer 
forests. Upon the whole, he considered 
the Bill well worth the support of the 
people of Scotland, as it was drawn up 
in the interests of the ratepayer, and of 
the respectable poor as against the idle 
and dissolute. 

Mr. M‘LAGAN said, that as regarded 
the rating of shooting and deer forests, 
it was impossible that such a subject 
could be introduced into this Bill, al- 
though it might be fitly dealt with in a 
Lands Valuation Bill. He supported 
his hon. and learned Friend in the Com- 
mittee on this point, and he should be 
prepared again to give him his support 
if the matter was introduced in its proper 
place. He had much pleasure in 4 
porting the second reading of the Bill, 
in so far as it carried out the recom- 
mendations of the Select Committee. 
The hon. and learned Member for Ayr 
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(Mr. Craufurd) had in some measure 
departed from the recommendations of 
the Committee, but the departures were 
sotrifling that he was prepared to give the 
measure his hearty support. The country 
owed a large debt of gratitude to his 
hon. and learned Friend for acting as 
Chairman of the Select Committee, and 
for preparing the present Bill. He 
must congratulate his hon. and learned 
Friend on his change of view with re- 
gard to the Board of Supervision: he 
believed that evidence respecting the 
action of the Board had worked a similar 
change in the opinions of other Members 
of the Committee. With respect to com- 
bination, against which so much had 
been said, he believed that by a slight 
alteration of the phraseology, the re- 
commendation of the Committee on this 
point might be completely carried out. 
At present the Bill went much further 
than the Committee intended. With 
regard to the qualification, he must re- 
mind hon. Members that the House was 
not bound by the figures inserted in the 
Bill. They might be altered in Com- 
mittee ; and, for his own part, he thought 
that in rural parishes it might be raised 
to £50 instead of £100. There was one 
part of the Bill to which he objected— 
namely, the part which provided that 
orphan and deserted children should not 
be allowed to remain beyond a certain 
time in the workhouses. In some pa- 
rishes great difficulty would be experi- 
enced in getting persons to board 
children in the country. He begged to 
thank his hon. Friend the Member for 
Suffolk (Mr. Corrance) for his remarks 
on the Bill, and particularly for his ob- 
servations respecting classification, medi- 
eal relief, and lunatics. A system of 
classification was the only means of 
carrying out the original plan of assess- 
ment. The system of assessment on 
‘*means and substance” had been tried 
in Scotland, and had been abandoned in 
every parish but one. The provisions 
of this Bill, however, approached the 
original plan as nearly as possible. 

Mr. KINNAIRD said, it was all 
very well to raise objections to a private 
Member bringing in a Bill on this sub- 
ject on the ground that it ought to have 
been dealt with by the Government ; 
but their experience in the past showed 
that the Government so frequently prac- 
tised delay that independent Members 
holding opinions on various important 
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subjects had no alternative but to bring 
forward the questions themselves in the 
form of Bills. The Scotch people took 
very great interest in the question before 
the House, and he hoped hon. Members 
would give attention to it in order that 
a satisfactory settlement might be ar- 
rived at. 

Mr. R. W. DUFF said, that before he 
consented to the second reading of this 
Bill, he should like to have a clear under- 
standing from his hon. and learned Friend 
the Member for Ayr that he was prepared 
in Committee to reduce the tenant’s quali- 
fication, which was at present fixed at 
£300 a-year. This might do very well 
for the South of Scotland; but it was 
not at all adapted for the Northern dis- 
tricts. In the road boards £200 a-year 
was the qualification, and he thought 
that quite high enough. He thought 
that, in drawing the Bill, his hon. and 
learned Friend had rather forgotten 
the principle that taxation and repre- 
sentation should go together, and had 
given far too much power to the Board 
of Supervision. This was a defect 
which, he trusted, he would be willing 
to rectify in Committee; and, subject 
to these alterations, he should be per- 
fectly willing to give his consent to the 
second reading of the Bill. 

Sm JAMES ELPHINSTONE sup- 
ported the second reading of the Bill, 
which, in his opinion, was a step in the 
right direction. He approved of the 
suggestion of assessing shootings and 
deer forests ; but he thought there would 
be difficulty in fixing the principle on 
which they should be assessed. 

Mr. GORDON expressed his acknow- 
ledgments to the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber who introduced the Bill (Mr. Crau- 
furd) for his lucid explanation of its pro- 
visions. At the same time, he thought 
this was a measure which ought to have 
been introduced under the auspices of the 
Government. Seeing that the Bill in the 
main followed the recommendations of 
the Select Committee, which had with 
so much care considered this question, 
he did not feel himself at liberty to op- 
pose the second reading of it. He had 
been for eight years a member of the 
Board of Supervision, and could say that 
the members gave the greatest attention 
to the business which came before them, 
and he believed they had materially con- 
tributed to the proper working of the 
Poor Law system in Beotland, The Bill 
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carried its provisions in reference to the 
combination of certain parishes farther 
than the recommendations of the Com- 
mittee warranted ; but that did not affect 
the principle of the Bill, and he left him- 
self perfectly free to express his opinions 
on that point in Committee. Combina- 
tion to a certain extent would likely be 
attended with considerable improvement 
in the management and amount of the 
assessment; but there was evidence to 
show that by too large combination 
there was the danger of getting an ex- 
travagant system of management, and 
that the poor would not be so well at- 
tended to. He approved of the proposal 
that one-half of the expenses of main- 
taining lunatics should come out of the 
Imperial funds; but he was not at all 
inclined to have the rating for the poor 
made an Imperial burden on the Ex- 
chequer. 

Mr. BRUCE said, that whatever ob- 
jection there might be to some of the 
details of the Bill, there could be no dif- 
ference of opinion at all as to the ability 
with which the Bill had been laid before 
the attention of the House. As the Go- 
vernment had so much business to attend 
to that they could not just now attempt to 
deal with the question of the Scotch Poor 
Law, the Scotch Members had done very 
wisely to intrust the business to the hon. 
and learned Member for the Ayr Burghs. 
Under the circumstances, it would be 
impossible for the Government to reftse 
to support the second reading of the 
Bill. It was founded on the recommen- 
dations of a Select Committee which sat 
for three years. On the Committee sat 
the Lord Advocate, and many most im- 
portant Amendments in the Report were 
suggested by him. The Lord Advocate 
would have been present to-day, but for 
unforeseen reasons he could not attend 
to give his support to the second read- 
ing. The Government would, of course, 
reserve to themselves the right to re- 
commend Amendments to the Bill— 
particularly with regard to the pro- 
posals as to the combination of parishes, 
which, if carried in their present form, 
would, in some cases, lead to the for- 
mation of districts of unwieldly size. 
With respect to the Board of Super- 
vision, to which so much reference had 
been made, they all knew very well that 
his hon. and learned Friend had not at 
first a very high idea of the efficiency of 
the administration of the Board of Su- 
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ervision. After three years’ inquiry, 

owever, he altered his opinion, and by 
this Bill he conferred on the Board very 
large powers. The hon. Member for 
Edinburgh (Mr. M‘Laren) rather re- 
proached the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man for having changed his opinions 
in respect to this question ; but he (Mr. 
Bruce) could not help thinking that, in 
the face of the evidence given before the 
Select Committee, it would have been 
impossible for him not to have changed 
his opinions. Undoubtedly, the powers 
proposed to be conferred upon the Board 
were very large, especially with respect 
to classification ; and, until he had heard 
more upon the subject, he could not pre- 
tend, on the part of the Government, to 
say that they should support the proposal 
of his hon. and learned Friend on the 
subject. With respect to the qualifica- 
tion of members of parochial boards, the 
Poor Law Board in England exercised the 
same power which was now proposed to 
be conferred on the Board of Supervision 
in Scotland. There was, however, this 
distinction between the two cases. The 
proposal of his hon. and learned Friend 
was that all tenantsof the amount of £300 
a-year should be members of the Board ; 
whereas in England such tenants were 
only in a position to be selected by the 
votes of the ratepayers. With respect 
to the question of State contribution in 
aid of the purposes of the Board, he 
could not say anything until he had had 
an opportunity of consulting his right 
hon. Friend the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, who would probably like to 
have a voice in the matter. The ques- 
tion of the provision for pauper lunatics 
was one which could not be settled with 
respect to Scotland alone, but would re- 
quire to be dealt with, when it was le- 
gislated upon, in reference to the whole 
kingdom. The proposal that the Boards 
should be privileged to borrow money at 
33 per cent was also attended with some 
difficulty. On the whole, there were 
several objections to the Bill when it was 
gone through in detail; but he found it 
possible to give his support to the ge- 
neral measure, reserving for the Govern- 
ment the utmost freedom of action in 
Committee. 

Mr. BOUVERIE said, the Bill was 
one of vast importance, affecting as it 
did every part of the existing Poor Law 
administration of Scotland. It dealt with 
the area of taxation for Poor Law pur- 
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poses, with the election of those who 
were to administer the law, with the 
questions of taxation and assessment, 
with the care of pauper lunatics, with 
the superannuation of Poor Law officers, 
and with the treatment of vagrants: 
—in fact, there was no subject connected 
with the administration of the Poor Law 
which it left untouched. The Bill was 
very ably drawn up; but the conclusion 
at which he had arrived from a con- 
sideration of its proposals was that the 
question was too extensive to be dealt 
with by a private Member, even with all 
the ability and the knowledge of the 
subject displayed by the hon. and learned 
Member in charge of the Bill. The Bill 
was one which, if undertaken at all, 
should be undertaken by the Govern- 
ment. The Secretary of State had said— 
‘‘T cannot undertake this Bill myself, 
but I am inclined to agree with it in a 
general sort of a way. The Lord Advo- 
cate is, unfortunately, not here, and so, 
on the whole, I agree to the second read- 
ing of the Bill, reserving the right to 
raise opposition in Committee.” But 
that was not the way in which an im- 
portant question such as this ought to 
be settled. It would have been quite 
in order for the Home Secretary to have 
said that his hands were so full of busi- 
ness that, though he agreed in the ne- 
cessity for a change in the law, he could 
not, in the name of the Government, 
undertake to effect it. That was a course 
that might be understood, and its adop- 
tion would have been wise. But for the 
right hon. Gentleman to pronounce his 
official approval of some parts, and his 
disapproval of others, and then to leave 
the Bill to take its chance in Committee 
in the care of a private Member, that 
was not the kind of administration which 
he could understand. Hitherto it had 
been the practice in questions of this 
kind for the Home Secretary to take the 
lead—the Home Secretary, assisted by 
the Lord Advocate. But where was the 
Lord Advocate? He presumed there 
must be some reasonable excuse for his 
absence; but failing such excuse, it was 
excessively wrong that he should be ab- 
sent on such an occasion. The Home 
Secretary had stated that the Bill em- 
bodied many suggestions of the Lord 
Advocate, and yet the Lord Advocate 
was not there to support them. A great 
many changes had in recent years been 
made in the way of carrying on the Busi- 
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ness of the House. They were called 
reforms but some of them were highly 
detrimental to the proper conduct of the 
Business of the House. One of the 
changes to which he referred was the 
absence of the Law Officers of the Crown 
on occasions when their presence was 
demanded by the special business before 
the House. When he first had a seat 
in the House it was the acknowledged 
duty of the Law Officers of the Crown 
to be in their places on Wednesdays to 
advise the House upon Bills submitted 
by independent Members. Now, Wed- 
nesday after Wednesday, they had all 
sorts of Bills brought before them—pri- 
vate Members airing their crotchets and 
riding their hobby horses—and the con- 
stant absence of the Law Officers of the 
Crown, and the consequent inability of 
the House to consult them upon the in- 
tricate questions often involved, had led 
to a great deal of very hasty legislation. 
He thought it was time the House ex- 
pressed a definite opinion upon the sub- 
ject, and said whether it thought the 
Law Officers of the Crown ought or 
ought not to be present in their places 
on Wednesdays. With respect to the 
Lord Advocate it was probable that there 
was some inexorable reason for his ab- 
sence on that occasion, and therefore it 
would be well not to pass an opinion till 
an opportunity had been offered for ex- 
planation. As to the Bill there were 
many points in it with which he heartily 
agreed ; but he retained the opinion that 
the subject embraced was too large to 
afford any hope of useful result from 
attempted legislation under existing cir- 
cumstances. 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Tuesday 14th May. 


SUNDAY TRADING (METROPOLIS) BILL. 
(Mr. Thomas Chambers, Mr. M‘Arthur, 
Mr. John Gilbert Talbot.) 

[BILL 44.] SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 

Mr. J. G. TALBOT (for Sir Toomas 
CHAMBERS) moved that the Bill be now 
read the second time. On _ several 
previous occasions Bills similar to the 

resent had been passed through the 
ouse by large majorities. The ob- 
ject of the Bill was not to prohibit but 
to regulate Sunday traffic in the metro- 





polis. It had been said that this Bill 
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would be a restriction upon liberty; but 
in truth it would be an addition to the 
liberty that was now enjoyed, because 
the Act of Charles IT. was the only one 
that now applied to the metropolis. The 
Bill recognized the fact that in the me- 
tropolis it would be impossible to say 
that there should be no Sunday trading; 
but it attempted to confine such trading 
within narrow limits, and it would in 
this way confer a great benefit upon 
many people. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —(Mr. J. G. Talbot.) 


Mr. P. A. TAYLOR, in moving that 
the Bill be read a second time this day 
six months, said, that ever since the 
year 1832 the House had been troubled 
with Bills of this sort, which meandered 
through the House during the Session, 
but never became law. The only time 
a Sunday Trading Bill had had any 
chance of passing the House was in 
1855, and then had given occasion to 
the well known riots in Hyde Park, in 
consequence of which the Bill had to be 
abandoned. But that did not prevent 
the re-introduction of similar measures, 
which had haunted the House for whole 
Sessions, and then quietly died away. 
Last year, thanks to the indignation 
stirred up by the proceedings of the Rev. 
Bee Wright, the House had been moved 
to definite action, and had thrown out 
the Bill by a large majority. It was 
said that the Rev. Bee Wright had left 
the country ; but he did not see that they 
were better off as long as they were pri- 
vileged to enjoy.the presence of the hon. 
Gentleman opposite (Mr. J. G. Talbot) 
and his Friends. The Bill then before 
the House, and all similar Bills, were 
happy combinations of religious intoler- 
ance and civil persecution. He opposed 
the present measure on that ground; 
but he also opposed it because it gave 
no indication of the possession of intelli- 
gible views on the part of the promoters. 
If they thought the Act of Charles II. 
should be repealed, why did they not 
say so? He presumed that that was not 
their desire, for they had inserted a 
special clause retaining that Act. If, 
on the other hand, they thought the Act 
of Charles II. should be retained, why 
did they not leave it alone to do its work ? 
This Bill, however, took neither course. 
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All that it did was to prohibit Sunday 
trading in certain articles between cer- 
tain hours on that day. Now, that was 
a course which was inconsistent with 
principle of any kind. The Bill involved 
a question of religious liberty, and he 
contended that the representatives of the 
orthodox Dissenters, who objected to the 
interference of the State in religious 
matters, were bound to oppose an at- 
tempt to enforce particular views as to 
the mode of observing the Sabbath upon 
those who did not hold them. It had 
been urged that this was a question of 
the rights of labour, and that the Bill 
stood between the labouring classes and 
seven days’ work a-week. Now that he 
entirely denied. If the hours of labour 
were increasing and impinging on the 
24 hours of the Sunday, that might be 
a reasonable argument; but it was no- 
torious that the contrary was the fact, 
and that everywhere the hours of labour, 
protected by the Factory Acts and other 
Acts, were being narrowed. Why did 
the Bill apply to the metropolis only? 
If the principle were sound, why should 
the metropolis have the sole benefit ?—if 
the principle were bad, why should the 
metropolis exclusively be injured by its 
application ? A reason for the limitation 
might possibly lurk in the fact that the 
framer of the Bill (Sir Thomas Chambers) 
was one of the Members for the metro- 
polis. If that were so, he would suggest 
that the action of the Bill should be 
limited to the borough which the hon. 
and learned Member represented, and 
that Marylebone alone should be tor- 
tured. The present Bill was if anything 
more objectionable than any that had 
preceded it; but one and all they were 
liable to the fatal objection that they 
applied only to the poor, and did not in 
any way touch the rich. The simple 
fact that it was deliberately attempted 
by the Bill to prevent the people from 
reading newspapers and periodicals on 
Sunday was sufficient to condemn the 
measure. The Bill appeared to him to 
include every conceivable evil which at- 
tached to a paternal Government, with- 
out any of its advantages. He asked 
the House to throw it out on that ground, 
and also on the lower ground of time. 
Moreover, if it became law, it could never 
be put in practice. It would be better 
to get rid of the measure at once, in- 
stead of having it remaining for some 
while on the Orders with the slender 
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chance of its coming on late at night. 
He therefore moved that the Bill be read 
the second time that day six months. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
the word “now,” and at the end of the 
Question to add the words ‘upon this 
day six months.” —(MMr. Taylor.) 


Mr. MAOFTE said, the working and 
manufacturing classes of this country 
regarded the Sabbath as a civil institu- 
tion of very great value for their ease, 
comfort, and family enjoyment. The 
hon. Member for Leicester (Mr. Taylor) 
made a very great mistake in treating 
that as a religious question. He trusted 
the time would never come when the 
House would neglect its sacred duty of 
protecting the working man’s day of 
rest from being sacrificed to the rapacity 
of the capitalist. 

Mr. HARVEY LEWIS regretted to 
be obliged to oppose this Bill. As to 
confining its operation to Marylebone 
alone, as the hon. Member for Leicester 
had suggested, he begged to say, on 
behalf of the immense majority of the 
inhabitants, that it would be received 
with as much decided hostility in that 
borough as he was certain it would be 
in other parts of the metropolis. If 
there was any place in the kingdom 
which ought to be excepted from such a 
measure more than another, it was 
London. The Bill was an example of 
class legislation which would provoke 
one howl of dissatisfaction throughout 
the metropolis. It would allow those 
who had good houses over their heads 
to obtain every comfort and every luxury 
they desired; while it would deprive 
the poor of an opportunity of getting 
the absolute necessaries and conveniences 
of life. A little girl who sold an orange 
to a thirsty person in the Park would 
be fined not only in one penalty for that 
innocent act, but if she repeated it she 
would be liable to a cumulative fine for 
every orange she sold. He could not 
approve the attempt to make the people 
religious by Act of Parliament, and he 
thought the House would exercise a 
wise discretion in throwing out this 
measure. 

Str HENRY HOARE felt that he 
would not be doing his duty to the sec- 
tion of the metropolitan constituency 
which he represented, unless he offered 
in the most formal manner his deter- 
mined opposition to this Bill. It would 
Mr. P. A. Taylor 
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prevent the working classes from pro- 
curing the necessaries of life and take 
away from many humble people the 
means of gaining a scanty but honest 
livelihood; and it was, moreover, en- 
tirely opposed to the principles of reli- 
gious liberty. He hoped they would 
have from the Home Secretary a distinct 
expression of opinion against the prin- 
ciple and spirit of that measure. 

Mr. COLLINS protested against this 
being dealt with as a religious question 
in any shape or form. The case in 
favour of the Bill was that it was neces- 
sary that there should be a compulsory 
law of closing in order to enable the 
great majority of tradesmen of the metro- 
polis to close their shops on Sunday and 
enjoy a day of rest without being sub- 
jected to the unfair competition of the 
minority who wished to keep their shops 
open. The promoters of the Bill, how- 
ever, would, he thought, have adopted a 
wiser course if they applied it only to 
the sale of articles which were not of a 
perishable nature. 

Mr. M. CHAMBERS confessed that 
he had been properly castigated by his 
hon. Friend who moved the rejection of 
the Bill (Mr. Taylor) for having some 
years ago attached his name to a mea- 
sure of a similar character which ex- 
cited a great sensation and had after- 
wards to be withdrawn. Since then he 
had changed his opinion in this matter ; 
and as the upper classes had already 
corrected their evil courses in respect to 
unnecessary Sunday trading, so he be- 
lieved the working classes, if left to 
themselves, would gradually correct 
theirs also. The only effect of passing 
the Bill would be to create great discon- 
tent and discomfort, while it would not 
in any way advance the object of true 
religion. 

Mr. M‘ARTHUR said, he believed 
this was a Bill which the working classes, 
as a whole, were anxious to promote. 
Instead of infringing their liberties it 
went exactly in an opposite direction, 
and would protect a large portion of the 
working classes of the metropolis who 
were now in a state of slavery. Sunday 
trading had greatly increased of late 
years, and it was carried on largely in 
the New Out, Lambeth. The traders of 
the New Out, at a meeting on the pre- 
vious eve.ing, were almost unanimous in 
favour of the measure. 
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Question put, ‘That the word ‘now’ 
stand part of the Question.” 

The House divided: — Ayes 40; Noes 
69: Majority 29. 


Words added. 


Main Question, as amended, put, and 
agreed to. 


Bill put off for six months. 


WEST INDIES (INCUMBERED ESTATES) 
BILL. , 

On Motion of Mr. Knatcusuii-Huerssen, Bill 
to continue the appointment and jurisdiction of 
the Commissioners for the Sale of Incumbered 
Estates in the West Indies, ordered to be brought 
in by Mr. Knatcnsuti-Huceessen and Mr. Baxter. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 110.] 


House adjourned at five minutes before 
Six o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, 11th April, 1872. 


MINUTES.]—Pustic Bitts—Second Reading— 
Justices of the Peace Qualification) (19), 
negatived, 

Committee—Reformatory and Industrial Schools 
(re-comm.) * (45-68). 


FRANCE—PASSPORTS.—QUESTION,. 


Eart STANHOPE: My Lords, with 
reference to a subject on which there 
was some discussion on Tuesday even- 
ing, I wish to put a Question to my 
noble Friend the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, of which I have given 
him Notice. I wish to ask him, Whether 
the rumour is well founded that the 
President of the French Republic has 
resolved to put an end to the most vexa- 
tious and most useless system of French 
passports for persons entering France 
from this country? I would further ask 
my noble Friend at what time the aboli- 
tion, if the President has decided upon 
it, will be carried into effect ? 

Eart GRANVILLE: My Lords, in 
reply to my noble Friend, I have great 
pleasure in stating that this evening the 
Chargé @ Affaires of the French Republic 
has communicated to me that in 10 or 
12 days an arrangement will be made 
with respect to passports, for the pur- 
pose of avoiding the loss of money and 
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the loss of time now experienced, which 
arrangement will, he hopes, be perfectly 
satisfactory to this country. I cannot, 
my Lords, refer to this communication 
without expressing the satisfaction I 
feel at the evidence thus given of the 
od feeling on the part of the French 
vernment towards this country. 


JUSTICES OF THE PEACE QUALIFICA- 
TION BILL—(No. 19.) 
(The Earl of Albemarie.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second 
Reading read. 

Tue Fart or ALBEMARLE, in mov- 
ing that the Bill be now read the second 
time, said, its purpose was to amend an 
Act of George I1., which was itself a 
slight modification of an Actof Henry VI. 
It was in the reign of this Prince of the 
House of Lancaster that it was first 
made penal for anyone not possessed of 
a certain property in land to act as a 
justice of the peace. This land qualifi- 
cation was one of a series of antiquated 
statutes which, on account of their utter 
unsuitableness to modern times, Parlia- 
ment in its wisdom had either amended 
or repealed. All those Acts assumed 
that one class, and one class only, in 
this country was fitted to perform the 
most important functions which the 
citizens of a free State could be called 
upon to perform. When he (the Earl 
of Albemarle) sat in the House of Com- 
mons a landed property qualification 
was required for Membership, but that 
qualification had been abolished. Then 
there was the landed qualification for 
officers of Militia. If this Act had re- 
mained in force it would have placed 
130 regiments of the Queen’s Army out 
of the control of the Queen’s Comman- 
der of the Forces, and into the hands of 
country gentlemen. This Act of George 
II., though not quite so absurd as the 
two just mentioned, was tolerably pre- 
tentious. It assumed that the possession 
of land endowed the possessor with such 
a special capacity for the transaction of 
business of a judicial nature, that no other 
person not possessed of land was fit to 
administer justice in the counties of —— 
land and Wales. This property qualifi- 
cation did not extend to Scotland or 
to Ireland. Now, the country gentle- 
men might be said to be almost the ex- 
clusive owners of game; and yet they 
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were called on, especially in such a 
county as Norfolk, to adjudicate in cases 
where persons were charged with the 
violation of the game laws. Lord Coke 
and Lord Holt both went so far as to ques- 
tion whether even an Act of Parliament 
could confer upon a man the power to 
be a Judge in a case in which he was 
a party; and Sir Samuel Romilly—one 
of the most distinguished ornaments 
of the legal profession in the present 
century—speaking of poaching cases, 
asked— 


“To whom is this power committed? To the 
country magistrates—to a body of men highly 
respectable, but who had peculiar habits and feel- 
ings with respect to game which rendered them 
less fitted than any others to be impartial and 
unprejudiced Judges in cases of this description.” 


Now, the Bill of which he (the Earl of 
Albemarle) had now the honour to move 
the second reading proposed to take the 
exclusive administration of the game laws 
out of the hands of the owners of land. 
It would enact that a personal property 
of a certain amount should be a qualifica- 
tion for the office of justice of the peace. 
During a period of 23 or 24 years he 
had had personal experience in his own 
county of the inconvenience arising from 
the present exclusive system, and he 
had twice brought the subject under the 
notice of their Lordships’ House. When 
he brought the question under the notice 
of the House in a former Session, though 
his noble and learned Friend on the 
Woolsack caused his Bill to be thrown 
out, the tendency of his noble and 
learned Friend’s observations was in 
favour of the propositions embodied in 
the Bill now under consideration. His 
former Bill was one for the simple abo- 
lition of the existing qualification; and 
his noble and learned Friend, while 
objecting to such a measure, recom- 
mended him to turn his attention to an 
amendment of the law instead of its 
total repeal. He had done so, and his 
Bill was a short and simple one. The 
first clause provided that an income of 
£100 per annum arising out of personal 
estates should be deemed equivalent to 
an estate in land of the same amount; 
and next, it provided that any person 
who should have held the rank of major 
in the Army, or commander in the Navy, 
or any higher rank in any of Her Ma- 
jesty’s land or sea forces, might, without 
any property qualification, be appointed 
a justice of the peace. He was anxious 
The Earl of Albemarle 
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that there should be no obstacle to the 
appointment of such gallant gentlemen, 
who under the existing law were in 
many instances standing idle while Lords 
Lieutenant of counties were obliged to 
recruit their benches from the ranks of 
clergymen of the Established Church. 
The appointment of the latter gentlemen 
was objectionable. He had the au- 
thority of his noble and learned Friend 
on the Woolsack for the proposition 
that they ought not to be appointed 
except where great difficulty was ex- 
perienced in getting qualified persons to 
fill the position of justice of the peace; 
and the noble Duke opposite (the Duke 
of Richmond), in moving the rejection of 
his Bill in 1869, contended that there 
was no difficulty in getting an adequate 
supply of qualified magistrates. That 
remark might apply to the noble Duke’s 
own county of Sussex, where only two 
persons who were clergymen might pos- 
sibly not have the property qualification ; 
but it did not apply to the four great 
counties watered by the German Ocean; 
for the official Returns gave the number 
of clergymen appointed to the Bench in 
Yorkshire, as 69; in Lincolnshire, as 68; 
in Norfolk, as 61; and in Suffolk, as 
74. Another reason for enlarging the 
area of selection was that many country 
gentlemen did not live on their own 
estates. He had heard it said that a 
man never was ruined unless he lived 
on his own estate; but be that as it 
might, many persons scarcely lived on 
their estates at all, while only very few 
lived on them the whole year round. 
The result was that sometimes, and 
during the summer months especially, 
the greatest difficulty was experienced 
in getting together a sufficient num- 
ber of magistrates to form a quorum. 
Since the time the Act of George II. 
was passed, there had been a total 
change in the habits of the class of 
society from which magistrates were 
chosen—that was to say, of the class 
from whom by this Act of George II. the 
rural population of England and Wales 
were to look for the protection of their 
hearths and homes. ‘They had a pic- 
ture of a country magistrate in the 
last century in Goldsmith’s comedy, She 
Stoops to Conquer. Squire Hardcastle 
always remained at home, and Mrs. 
Hardcastle was so little given to gadding, 
that she dressed her hair from a print in 
an old number of Zhe Lady’s Magazine, 
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while Tony Lumpkin described the roads 
as dark, dull, and boggy, leading down 
Squash Lane and over Crackskull Com- 
mon, the most notorious place for high- 
waymen in that part of the country. 
Since, then, they had no longer Squash 
Lanes and Orackskull Commons to insure 
the attendance of country gentlemen, he 
asked their Lordships to make provision 
for the absentees by giving a second 
reading to his Bill. 

Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read 2*.” 
—(The Earl of Albemarle.) — 


Eart BEAUCHAMP, in moving the 
rejection of the Bill, said, he thought 
their Lordships were entitled to ask for 
more substantial reasons for the Bill than 
those which the noble Karl had drawn 
fron Goldsmith’s amusing comedy. If 
the noble Earl had extended his experi- 
ence beyond the county of Norfolk, he 
would have found that the administra- 
tion of the game laws did not occupy so 
large a share of the magisterial business 
as the noble Earl seemed to suppose. 
But he did not himself see why owners 
of game were not qualified to administer 
the game laws because they had pro- 
perty in game. Even in these days of 
ingenious defences, he believed it had 
not occurred to any learned gentleman 
to object to the trial of a burglar by a 
Judge and jurors who possessed houses. 
There was really no overwhelming need 
for enlarging the area of selection, and 
the present restriction gave some degree 
of security that no person would be 
placed on the commission of the peace 
who had not an adequate stake in his 
own county. With the greatest respect 
to the gallant officers of the Army and 
Navy, he could not see that because 
gentlemen had obtained rank in those 
services, they were therefore peculiarly 
fitted for the discharge of magisterial 
duties. Having discharged the duties 
of Vice Lieutenant, it was his opinion 
that it was of great advantage to Lords 
Lieutenant that the area of choice 
should be a restricted one. One reason 
urged by the noble Earl for passing the 
Bill was, that the character of the 
gentry had changed from stationary to 
migratory; but the measure he pro- 
posed would produce a class of magis- 
trates still more migratory. There was 
a strong feeling among ratepayers that 
magistrates should be selected from that 
class of persons who had a direct in- 
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terest in maintaining economy and effi- 
ciency in the financial administration of 
county affairs. He (Earl or 
maintained that the Bill was wholly 
unnecessary; and, far from producing 
any useful effect, it would only tend to 
weaken or destroy the confidence of the 
ratepayers in the administration of 
county finances. For these reasons, he 
begged to move the Amendment. 


Amendment moved, to leave out 
(‘now,’”’) and insert (‘this day six 
months’’).—( The Earl Beauchamp.) 


Tue Duxz or SOMERSET said, that 
from his experience as Lord Lieutenant 
of the county of Devon, he could bear 
testimony to the difficulty of finding a 
sufficient number of gentlemen properly 
qualified for the office of justice of the 
peace, and he should rejoice if any mea- 
sure were adopted to facilitate such 
appointments. What course should be 
adopted to bring about so desirable a 
result he was not prepared to say. He 
preferred to leave the matter in the 
hands of the Government, whose busi- 
ness he thought it was to supply a 
deficiency deplored in many parts of the 
country, especially in Devonshire. When 
he said the Government ought to take 
the subject up, he was not unaware of 
the hopelessness of relying on the Home 
Office ; and he could scarcely recommend 
that one more question should be as- 
signed to that limbo, where so many 
questions remained unsettled at the pre- 
sent moment. For his part, he was 
anxious that something should be done 
in the matter; for, since the era of 
railways, many magistrates were either 
frequently or continually residing away 
from their own county, and a quorum 
could not always be got to carry on the 
business. In Scotland no property quali- 
fication was required, and he had never 
heard the Scotch magistracy distrusted. 
He was not, however, prepared to say 
that the same system should be adopted 
in England. No doubt, there was force 
in the objection to clergymen acting as 
magistrates while they had spiritual 
cures; but there were many instances 
where clergymen possessing property had 
a cure no longer, and might, therefore, 
be deemed fit and proper persons to sit 
on the judicial bench. The whole diffi- 
culty complained of might easily be met 
by the Government passing a short Bill 
during the present Session. 
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Tue Duxre or MARLBOROUGH said, 
his experience as a Lord Lieutenant did 
not altogether harmonize with that of 
the noble Duke who had just sat down. 
He himself had never experienced any 
serious difficulty in finding gentlemen 
adequately qualified for the commission 
of the peace. He thought the noble 
Earl who moved the second reading did 
not attach sufficient importance to the 
financial duties discharged by magis- 
trates. Considerable dissatisfaction was 
felt—though he could not say it was 
quite justified—that the magistrates who 
regulated the expenditure of the counties 
were of a representative character, and 
it had been suggested that those duties 
should be discharged by financial boards 
elected by the ratepayers. He did not 
approve that suggestion; but nothing 
could tend more to bring about such a 
change than the arbitrary nomination 
by the Lord Lieutenant of persons who 
had no stake and no interest in the 
county. He trusted their Lordships 
would not consent to such a scheme as 
that proposed by the noble Earl. 

Lorp VIVIAN, speaking as a Lord 
Lieutenant, concurred with those noble 
Lords who said that the greatest diffi- 
culty was sometimes experienced in find- 
ing gentlemen eligible for the office of 
magistrate. He would suggest, how- 
ever, that the qualification founded on 
an income of £100 a-year from personalty 
might not be a very satisfactory one, 
as the possessor of it might become 
bankrupt. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR said, he 
was not aware, until he heard the noble 
Duke (the Duke of Richmond) and the 
noble Lord on the cross-benches (Lord 
Vivian) state it, that there had been any 
practical difficulty in finding gentlemen 
to act as magistrates in counties. He 
knew that there were objections to placing 
clergymen on the commission of the 
peace. His predecessors entertained that 
objection —in which he confessed he 
himself concurred—where other gentle- 
men could be found; but he invariably 
deferred to the statement of the Lords 
Lieutenant, that for certain districts they 
were unable to find other persons quali- 
fied to fill the office, and had accordingly 
appointed them. He concurred in the 


proposal of the Bill to do away with the 
distinction between £100 a-year derived 
from personalty and £100 a-year derived 
from land, because he was of opinion 
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that if it was held to be an object in 
legislation on the subject that there 
should be a property qualification, it 
was most difficult to sustain any reason- 
able distinction. Although the word 
‘land ” was used, it did not mean acres, 
but house or any other landed property, 
such as rent-charges and interests in 
freehold mines. He could not under. 
stand why majors in the Army and com- 
manders in the Navy were, by virtue of 
their commissions, to be eligible, be- 
cause if the £100 personalty qualifica- 
tion was agreed to instead of £100 in 
land, it would come to this—that they 
were to be selected because they did not 
possess that qualification, and it was not 
desirable to introduce into the Bill any 
specialities that would render it neces- 
sary that majors in the Army and com- 
manders in the Navy need not possess 


even that moderate amount of qualifica- 


tion. In reply to the noble Duke’s 
statement that the Government ought to 
take up the Bill, he had only to say that 
up to that time no representation had 
been made to him by Lords Lieutenant 
of any difficulty experienced by them, 
except that in reference to clergymen, in 
finding gentlemen qualified for the office. 
He should support the second reading of 
the Bill, reserving to himself the power 
of dealing with the question of qualifi- 
cation when in Committee. 

Tue Duke or RICHMOND said, that 
in adopting a personal qualification, a 
gentleman totally unconnected with a 
county might be appointed a justice of 
the peace for that county. 

Tae LORD CHANCELLOR said, 
that the present landed qualification 
need not be in the county in which the 
gentleman was appointed to act. 

Tue Duxe or RICHMOND said, that 
the appointment of gentlemen uncon- 
nected with land would be to intro- 
duce a class of men who would have 
less sympathy with the administration 
of justice in that county than would 
otherwise be the case. The noble Earl 
who had introduced the Bill (the Earl 
of Albemarle) had failed to make his 
point good against the appointment of 
clergymen to the commission of the 
peace. The noble Earl had given 4 
list of clergymen in the commission of 
the peace in four of the counties; but 
to make out his case he should have 
shown that in those counties a sufficient 
number of properly qualified gentlemen 
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could not have been found without ap- 
pointing clergymen. And with regard 
to his statement that the possessors of 
ame were not persons who ought to 
ecide in game cases, he could assure 
the noble Earl that many majors in the 
Army and commanders in the Navy 
were just as ardent sportsmen and were 
as desirous of convicting poachers as 
any landlord in Norfolk, or any other 
eounty. Asa rule, landlords or persons 
interested in game who were in the 
commission of the peace did not sit on 
cases in which they were interested. 
Was it to be said that a magistrate was 


, never to sit either at quarter or petty 


sessions, and give his opinion upon a 
sheep-stealing case, because he happened 
to possess a flock of sheep; or that one 
who kept poultry was not to send a man 
for trial Scaiae he was supposed to 
have stolen fowls? He was at a loss to 
understand why majors in the Army and 
commanders in the Navy had been se- 
lected beyond all others as eligible men 
for magistrates ; because, although they 
might not be owners of game, the pro- 
bability was that they were quite as keen 
sportsmen as any landowners in the 
country. Nor did he see why men 
should be entrusted with the power of 
dealing with the finances of counties 
and the management of gaols and county 
lunatic asylums who had no interest in 
the counties in which they would act. 
He must further remind their Lordships 
that since the noble Earl (the Earl of 
Albemarle) introduced his previous Bill, 
the area of selection had been much 
enlarged by the Act of last Session, under 
which solicitors might be appointed to 
the Bench in counties in which they 
did not carry on professional business. 
He thought his noble Friend (Earl 
Beauchamp) had shown good grounds 
for his Amendment to the Motion for 
reading the Bill a second time. 

Lorp ORANMORE ann BROWNE 
said, that in Scotland the duties of the 
magistrates were discharged by sheriff 
substitutes. Their duties were much 
more limited than those in England, and 
no qualification was required in Scot- 
land. From the low class from which 
magistrates were selected in Scotland 
great partiality frequently prevailed, 
such as granting licences at the solicita- 
tions of their friends. 

Tue Eart or AIRLIE denied that 
magistrates in Scotland were of the low 
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class stated by the noble Lord. When 
it was stated as an argument that no 
qualification was required for magis- 
trates in Scotland, a very important dis- 
tinction had been lost sight of—that was, 
that the magistrates in Scotland did not 
impose the rates. The rates were im- 
posed by the Commissioners of Supply, 
and for them a qualification was re- 
quired. In England it would be ano- 
malous if the magistrates who imposed 
rates should be persons perhaps neither 
paying rates nor liable to rates, and no- 
minated, not by the ratepayers, but by 
the Lords Lieutenant. He should, there- 
fore, oppose the Bill. 

Tue Eart or MORLEY said, it was 
not necessary at present that those who 
imposed rates or administered justice in 
the English counties should possess pro- 
perty in those counties. The qualifica- 
tion now required was, it was true, £100 
a-year in land, but that land need not be 
in the county in which the magistrate 
acted ; there was not, therefore, any con- 
nection between the qualification at pre- 
sentin force and the imposition of the 
rates in the counties in which the jus- 
tices acted. The main reason assigned 
for the Bill was that the existing area of 
choice was not sufficiently large. The 
noble Earl who moved the rejection of 
the Bill (Earl Beauchamp) denied this 
statement; but it was a statement which 
had been confirmed by other Peers who 
had spoken. As to the assumption that 
the possession of land was necessary as 
a qualification for rural justice, it rather 
reminded one of the well-known line— 


“Who drives fat oxen should himself be fat.” 


It seemed to him of no importance, 
either in rural or urban districts, whe- 
ther the qualification was one arising 
from land or from personalty. In all 
probability the persons qualified under 
the Bill would be occupiers in the county, 
and would therefore be payers of rates, 
and quite as trustworthy in the discharge 
of the duties of the magistracy as the 
owners of land. For these reasons, he 
should support the second reading of the 
Bill. 


On Question, That (‘‘ now’’) stand part 
of the Motion ? their Lordships divided. 
—Contents 26; Not-Contents, 36: Ma- 
jority 10. 

Resolved in the Negative; and Bill to 
be read 2* this day six months. 
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WAR OFFICE—ARMY AGENTS’ CLERKS 
(IRELAND).—MOTION FOR 
CORRESPONDENCE. 


Viscount MIDLETON moved that 
there be laid before the House, Copies of 
the Correspondence which had passed 
between the War Office and the Treasury 
on the subject of pensions and annuities 
to the clerks employed by Army Agents 
in Ireland who had lost their means of 
livelihood in consequence of the Wat 
Office Regulations which came into 
force on the Ist of October, 1871. The 
noble Viscount said that these Papers 
had been already moved for and granted 
in the House of Commons, and he be- 
lieved they would prove that a very small 
number of gentlemen were included in 
this application, that their services had 
been long, and their individual ages were 
advanced ; and, finally, that the Regu- 
lations, which had subjected them in 
some cases to the total loss of their in- 
comes, had effected a very large sav- 
ing, amounting since October to nearly 
£30,000 ; so that, if the Treasury were 
disposed to consider the case and meet 
the claims of these gentlemen fairly and 
liberally, ample funds were at their dis- 
posal for that purpose. 

THe Marquess or LANSDOWNE 
had no objection to produce the Papers ; 
but, though at this stage it would be pre- 
mature to discuss the question, he might 
say that the difficulty attending any 
grant to these gentlemen was not that 
no funds were available for the purpose, 
but that these gentlemen not being ser- 
vants of the Crown, and only in the em- 
ploy of Army Agents with whom the 
Crown had dealings, they were ineligible 
for pensions or retiring allowances under 
the Superannuation Act, and equally 
ineligible for any other grant. 


Motion agreed to. 


House adjourned at half past Six 
o’clock, till To-morrow, 
half past Ten o’clock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, 11th April, 1872. 


MINUTES.]—Sexrot Commitrez—Committee 
of Selection, Mr. Bonham-Carter discharged, 
Mr. Hastings Russell added ; Standing Orders, 
Mr. Bonham-Carter discharged, Mr. Dent 
added. 

Report—Kitchen and Refreshment Rooms (House 
of Commons). [No. 148.] 

Pustic Burs—Ordered—First Reading—Party 
Processions (Ireland) Act Repeal * [112]; Pen- 
sions * [113]. 

First Reading—Burial Grounds * [111]. 

Select Committee—Municipal Corporations (Bo. 
rough Funds) * [55], nominated. 

Committee—Parliamentary and Municipal Elec. 
tions [21], and Corrupt Practices [22]—n.p, ; 
Isle of Man Harbours * [83]—k.P. 


WATER SUPPLY (METROPOLIS). 
QUESTION. 


Mr. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH asked 
the President of the Board of Trade, 
Whether his attention has been called 
to the Report of Professor Frankland to 
the Registrar General (Parliamentary 
Paper, No. 99,) on the analysis of the 
Water supplied by the Metropolitan 
Water Companies during the year 1871, 
and especially to his statement that the 
Water supplied by the Kent Company 
from deep chalk wells ‘“‘has never for 
several years past shown any signs of 
turbidity,” whereas of the remaining 
seven Companies two only (the West 
Middlesex and the New River) have 
during 1869, 1870, and 1871, efficiently 
filtered the Water they supplied, ‘‘ whilst 
the Chelsea and Lambeth Companies 
periodically deliver Water so muddy as 
to be entirely unfit, on this account alone, 
for domestic use ;’’ and, whether it is his 
intention to exercise any of the powers 
of the Board of Trade, under the Me- 
tropolis Water Acts of 1852 and 1871, 80 
as to inflict penalties for these breaches 
of the Law, and so as to insure the care- 
ful and complete filtration of the Water 
supplied by these Companies ? 

Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE: 
My attention, Sir, has been called to the 
Report of Professor Frankland to the 
Registrar General, although Professor 
Frankland has no connection with the 
Board of Trade. What has been done 
by the Board of Trade is this. Under 
the Act of last Session we have ap- 
pointed a Water Examiner, and that 
officer has, under instructions, made a 
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ial examination of the reservoirs 
and filtering-beds of two of the compa- 
nies referred to in the Question—namely, 
the Southwark and Vauxhall, and the 
Lambeth Companies—and has made a 
ial Report, which has been laid 
before this House. Major Bolton, the 
Water Examiner of the Board of Trade, 
agrees, I may say, with the Royal Com- 
mission on the Supply of Water for the 
Metropolis, in thinking that the Thames 
water, if only properly filtered, is harm- 
less, and forms a fit and proper supply 
for the use of London; but everything 
depends, in his opinion, upon proper 
tration. He also says that these two 
companies on which he specially re- 
ported have at times during the last 
winter supplied water not properly fil- 
tered; the cause of that failure, in his 
opinion, being that they were at the 
time carrying on large works for the 
purpose of improving their establish- 
ments, and also that very heavy floods 
occurred in the river. During that time, 
from want of sufficient storage room, 
the filtration was carried on in a hurried 
and imperfect manner, and the water 
supply was by no means what it ought 
to have been. Major Bolton also reports 
that these companies are engaged in 
enlarging their works in a way which, 
in his opinion, will remove these evils, 
and meet the requirements of the case 
—making, as they are, large additions 
to their reservoirs and filtering power. 
If it should turn out that such is not the 
case, it will be necessary for the Board 
of Trade to interfere. It ismy intention 
to ensure, so far as the powers of the 
Board of Trade extend, careful and com- 
plete filtration of the water supplied by 
these companies; but as remedial mea- 
sures are being taken by the companies 
themselves, I do not think that, at pre- 
sent, at all events, the question of legal 
proceedings need arise. 


THE MINT—SILVER COINAGE FOR 
CANADA.—QUESTION. 


Coronet TOMLINE asked Mr. Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, Whether his 
attention has been called to the follow- 
ing statements contained in the First 
Annual Report of the Deputy Master of 
the Mint :— 


“The Colonial Coinages executed at the Mint 
during the past year (1869) have been unusually 
numerous, and the value of the Canadian Silver 
Coinage, £156,250, far exceeds that of former 
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Coinages required by that Colony. It should also 
be mentioned that the Mint has been authorized 
to make an uniform charge for the execution of 
Colonial Coinages sufficient to defray the expenses 
connected with them ;” 


and, how, under these circumstances, 
did it arise that the recent Silver Coin- 
age for Canada was executed by a firm 
at Birmingham without the knowledge 
and the authority of the Government? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER said, in reply, that the recent 
silver coinage for Canada was executed 
with the knowledge and without the 
authority of the Home Government, for 
the reason that it was a matter of con- 
tract between the Canadian Government 
and Messrs. Heaton, of Birmingham. 
The case was extremely plain. The 
practice of the Mint ordinarily was to 
execute coinage for the colonies. In 
1869 the Mint was not fully employed, 
and it executed a silver coinage for 
Canada. In 1871 the Mint was fully 
employed in coining for the use of the 
United Kingdom. Therefore, it left the 
colony to enter into a contract with a 
private firm to execute itscoinage. The 
hon. Member seemed to think there was 
some discrepancy between these two 
cases; he (the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer) failed to see that any such discre- 
pancy existed. 


POOR LAW—WARMINSTER BOARD OF 
GUARDIANS—MR. GRUBB.—QUESTION. 


Dr. LUSH asked the President of 
the Local Government Board, Whether 
he has required or received from the 
Warminster Board of Guardians any 
information as to the grounds of their 
refusal to award to their late medical 
officer, Mr. Grubb, a pension, in accord- 
ance with the Poor Law Medical Officers 
Superannuation Act (1870) ; and, if not, 
whether he will do so ? 

Mr. HIBBERT said, his right hon. 
Friend the President of the Poor Law 
Board had received a communication 
from the Warminster Board of Guar- 
dians, stating that the application for a 
pension was considered at a very full 
meeting of the Guardians, and it was 
rejected by 54 votes to 8; and, although 
the actual reasons for that decision were 
not recorded on the minutes of the 
Board, the fact was that the Guardians 
thought Mr. Grubb was a young man, 
and in that state of health which would 
allow him to follow his profession. He 
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_ Hibbert) trusted that the hon. 
entleman would be satisfied. with that 
reply. 

Dr. LUSH: Perhaps the House will 
allow me to state one fact—that Mr. 
Grubb had fulfilled 27 years’ service. 

Mr. BRADY: Will the hon. Gen- 
tleman state what is the age of Mr. 
Grubb ? 

Mr. HIBBERT: I cannot tell what 
his age is ; but, from what the Guardians 
say in their communication, he cannot 
be an old man. 


ARMY RE-ORGANIZATION—REGI. 
MENTAL GROUPING.—QUESTION. 


Mr. RIDLEY asked the Secretary 
of State for War, If he can state the 
reason why, in the Scheme which has been 
laid upon the Table of the House, the 
102nd and 1038rd Regiments, being both 
Indian Fusilier Regiments, have been at- 
tached respectively to the 83rd and 97th 
Regiments, which are both Irish Regi- 
ments; and, whether he would consider 
the expediency of linking the 102nd and 
103rd together on account of their simi- 
larity as regards history, age, and 
designation ? 

Sm HENRY STORKS, in the ab- 
sence of the Secretary of State for War, 
said: The course adopted with respect 
to the 102nd and 103rd Regiments had 
been sanctioned in order to facilitate the 
arrangements of the roster of reliefs. 
The expediency of linking these two 
regiments together is under further con- 
sideration. 


FOREIGN OFFICE—TRANSLATIONS OF 
FOREIGN DOCUMENTS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. BOWRING asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
with reference to the Correspondence re- 
specting the Treaty of Commerce be- 
tween Great Britain and France just 
presented to Parliament, Whether his 
notice has been drawn to the many 
serious mis-translations from the French 
contained in the volume in question, of 
which there may be cited as a minor 
instance the new French Law on the 
Duties on Merchant Shipping, where 
certain exemptions granted to vessels in 
ballast (sur lest) are translated as being 
accorded to vessels coming from the 
East (page 155, line 6)? He wished to 
Mr. Hibbert 
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Question was, that two years ago the 
Foreign Office undertook to lay before 
the House English translations of all 
the French documents placed upon the 
Table, and it was of course understood 
that those translations would be reason- 
ably accurate for the purposes of refer. 
ence. But in an important document 
relating to the Navigation Laws there 
were nine mistakes—| ‘‘ Order, order! ” 

Mr. SPEAKER said, that the hon, 
Gentleman was only entitled to state 
what was absolutely necessary to explain 
his Question. 

Mx. BOWRING said, that 12 im- 
portant mistakes had been made in the 
translation of only two despatches. Some 
of these mistakes were very serious, so 
as to entirely alter the whole meaning 
of the passages in which they occurred. 

Viscount ENFIELD said, he must 
admit that there had been some inac- 
curacies in the translation referred to 
by the hon. Gentleman; but he had 
caused representations to be made in 
the proper quarter, and he trusted that 
no such inaccuracies would occur in 
future translations. 


BUILDING AND FRIENDLY SOCIETIES, 
QUESTION. 


Mr. GOURLEY asked the right hon. 
Member for North Devon (Sir Stafford 
Northcote), Whether the statement in 
the fourth paragraph of the Report of 
the Royal Commissioners on Friendly 
and Building Societies just issued— 

“As a matter of fact we have had occasionally 
to receive evidence of which, we fear, none of 
those who heard it could doubt the deliberate false- 
ness ; we have failed in many cases to elicit that 
which we believe would have been important ; 
and we have been compelled to leave almost un- 
touched a whole line of inquiry, of which the evi- 
dence of Mr. Aspinall, the Coroner for Liverpool, 
may show the insignificance, but which, as involv- 
ing criminal charges, could not adequately be car- 
ried out without powers of compulsion and powers 
of indemnity,” 
does not refer to Friendly and Burial 
Societies exclusively; and, if the Com- 
mission has not received every assistance 
and information from the representatives 
of Building Societies ? 

Sm STAFFORD NORTHOOTE said, 
in reply, that when the evidence on 
which the Report was founded was pre- 
sented to Parliament, which he trusted 
would be very shortly, it would be quite 
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clear what points were referred to in the 

aph quoted ; but he might say at 
once that it did not refer to building 
societies, and that the line of evidence 
which was referred to related more to 
burial societies, and to certain statements 
bearing on the dangers to infant life 
arising from certain proceedings con- 
nected with burial societies. With re- 
gard to the latter part of the Question, 
he might say that the Commission, in 
the course of their inquiries in the 
autumn, did receive much assistance 
and information from the representatives 
of building societies, and the only point 
on which they had to complain of the 
friends of building societies was, that 
those societies used their influence to pre- 
vent the passing of a Bill, which, though 
it was not intended to affect building so- 
cieties, would, ifit had been passed, have 
enabled the Commission to pursue their 
inquiries in respect of other societies in 
a much more effectual manner than they 
were enabled to do. 


FRIENDLY SOCIETIES (SCOTLAND), 
QUESTION. 


Mr. ANDERSON asked the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, 
Whether his attention has been called 
to the Report of the Commissioners on 
Friendly and Benefit Building Societies 
just issued, in which they describe the 
Registrar’s Office in Scotland as “in a 
state of confusion,” and characterise the 
Registrar of Friendly Societies for Scot- 
land as ‘‘ a mere waste book of the most 
insufficient description and wretchedly 
kept;”? whether he is aware that a 
Return ordered by this House in last 
Session, on the subject of Co-operative 
and Industrial Societies in Scotland, has 
not yet been presented; and, whether 
he has taken any steps to have the office 
in question put in a state of efficiency ? 

Mr. BRUCE said, in reply, that the 
appointment of the Registrar in Scot- 
land was vested in the Commissioners 
for the Reduction of the National Debt. 
He had called their attention to this 
matter, and he had no doubt they would 
consider it. With regard to the Return 


referred to, the Registrar had been re- 
minded on two occasions that it was not 
forthcoming, and in each case the plea 
made in reply had been that of ill- 
health. 


VOL, COX. [rrp serizs. ] 
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TREATY OF WASHINGTON—THE ARBI- 
TRATION COMMISSION. 


Mr. DISRAELI : I beg to give Notice 
that to-morrow I will make inquiry of 
Her Majesty’s Government respecting 
the contemplated course of proceedings 
before the Tribunal at Geneva on the 
American Claims. 


FRANCE—PASSPORTS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. HODGKINSON asked the Prime 
Minister, Whether he could afford the 
House any information with respect to 
the proposed abolition of Passports ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: This afternoon 
Earl Granville received a communication 
from the French Government to the 
effect that arrangements will soon be 
made—in fact, almost immediately—by 
which it is hoped that the loss of time 
and money attending the present system 
of passports will be avoided. 


LEGAL—THE PARK LANE MURDER. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. H. R. BRAND asked, Whether 
it is the intention of the Government to 
offer a reward for the apprehension of 
the person who was supposed to have 
committed the murder in Park Lane ? 

Mr. BRUCE said, in reply, that the 
Government had issued no promise of a 
reward for the apprehension of the 
woman who was supposed to have com- 
mitted the murder in Park Lane, as it 
was the custom to adopt that course only 
at the request of the magistrate before 
whom the investigation was made, and 
no such request in this case had yet 
been made. If it had been made, he 
need hardly say there would have been 
no difficulty in taking the course usually 
adopted on such occasions. 


PARLIAMENTARY AND MUNICIPAL 
ELECTIONS BILL—{Bux 21.] 
(Mr. William Edward Forster, Mr. Secretary 
Bruce, The Marquess of Hartington.) 
AND 
CORRUPT PRACTICES BILL—{[But 22.] 
(Mr. Attorney General, Mr. Solicitor General.) 
COMMITTEE. [Progress 8th April. | 
Bill considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 
PARLIAMENTARY AND MUNICIPAL 
ELECTIONS BILL. 

Clause 2 (Poll at elections). 
2N 
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Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK 
moved an Amendment in the 6th line of 
the clause. This portion of the clause 
provided that— 

“ At the time of voting the voting paper shall 
be marked at the back with an official mark, and 
delivered to the voter within the polling station, 
and the voter having secretly marked his vote on 
it, and folded it up so as to conceal his vote, shall 
place it in a closed box,” dec. 


The hon. Gentleman moved the omission 
of the words “‘ within the polling sta- 
tion.”” As there was, he believed, no 
principle involved in the Amendment, 
the right hon. Gentleman would, he 
trusted, have no difficulty in accepting it. 
Mr. W. E. FORSTER believed that 
the retention of the words ‘‘ within the 
polling-station ” were necessary to pre- 
vent the voter being tampered with. 


Amendment negatived. 


Lorp CLAUD HAMILTON objected 
to the use of the word ‘‘ secretly,” as 
descriptive of the act of voting—an act 
done in the presence of, perhaps, hun- 
dreds of voters. How was the elector to 
mark his paper secretly ? 

Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK, who 
had an Amendment on the Paper to 
expunge the word ‘‘secretly,” said, it 
might very well be omitted. The clauses 
and schedules minutely described what 
a voter should do, and it would be 
better to let the manner in which a 
voter acted be judged by [that descrip- 
tion rather than by the ambiguous word 
‘ secretly.” 


Amendment proposed, in page 2, line 
6, to leave out the word ‘ secretly.” — 
(Mr. Cavendish Bentinck.) 


Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, it was 
necessary to indicate the character of the 
act of voting in the Bill, although the 
operation was described in detail in the 
schedule. In answer to the noble Lord 
(Lord Claud Hamilton), he stated that 
the voter would mark his paper secretly 
by going into a compartment; all the 
Bill required was that he should be in 
a position to mark it secretly, and that 
he should not be protected merely by a 
provision requiring him to fold up the 


aper. 
‘ Lorpv CLAUD HAMILTON said, the 
word ‘‘secretly ”’ appeared to mean that 
a man should go into a compartment 
where there might be 150 other people. 


{COMMONS} 
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Mr. W. E. FORSTER explained, that 
compartments would be provided at the 
rate of one for every 150 electors; but 
it was not intended that more than one 
should be in the compartment at one 
time. 

Mr. CAWLEY objected to the word 
‘secretly ’’ not only because he objected 
to secret voting altogether, but because 
the word was either a mischievous, dis. 
franchising word, or it was pure sur. 
plusage, having no meaning whatever. 
Many men would, in perfect inno- 
cence, fail to comply with the minutely 
detailed provisions of the Bill, and would, 
in consequence, be disfranchised. 

Mr. G. BENTINCK pointed out that 
there was a distinct difference of opinion 
between the Vice President of the Coun- 
cil and the Leader of the Government on 
the subject of secret voting. The object 
of the Bill, as advocated by the Vice 
President of the Council, was to make 
secret voting compulsory; but the right 
hon. Gentleman the First Lord of the 
Treasury, in a speech delivered at Wake- 
field last year, used these words— 

‘What is the Ballot Bill? We say popularly 
that it is a Bill to establish a mode of secret 
voting. What does that mean? Much advan- 
tage is taken of that expression, and it is said 
that voters ought not to give their votes in the 
dark. Men ought not to be ashamed of what 
they do. I quite agree with that view, and, pro- 
bably, most men in this room would have their 
votes as well known under the Ballot as if the 
Ballot had not become law. But we mean the 
Ballot for protection of the weak.” 


[Cheers.| Hon. Gentlemen opposite 
cheered that remark; and it had been 
long understood that the weak were 
those who wanted to sell their votes. 
The right hon. Gentlemen went on to 
say—‘‘ We mean to put it in the power 
of the voter to vote secretly if he likes.” 
But that made it optional ; whereas this 
Bill proposed to make secret voting 
compulsory. They ought to know before 
proceeding farther whether the measure 
was intended to make the voting com- 
pulsory, because in September the Prime 
Minister had stated that his object was 
to make it optional whether the vote was 
given secretly or openly. [‘‘No, no!’’] 


He should like to know what other inter- 
pretation could be put upon the words 
he had quoted. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, that he was 
at all times very happy to relieve the 
mind of the hon. Member for West 
Norfolk of any perplexity, and he could 
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do so with great facility on the present 
occasion. The hon. Gentleman had very 
properly, and not unnaturally, called his 
attention to certain words used by him, 
without attending to the circumstances 
under which they were spoken. The 
hon. Member seemed to think that he 
(Mr. Gladstone) had expressed an opi- 
nion at Wakefield that the votes of all 
voters would be as well known under 
the Ballot as they were now. But that 
was an error. The hon. Member had 
been pleased to dignify with the title of 
a speech at Wakefield a few sentences 
spoken by him in the private house of a 
friend to 16 or 18 gentlemen. That at 
once disposed of the principal part of 
the difficulty. Those sentences were not 
entitled to be treated in the formal way 
in which they might be if they had been 
addressed to a public assembly and duly 
reported. What he said to those gentle- 
men was, that the measure which the 
Government had introduced last year, 
and which they proposed to re-introduce, 
did not aim at compelling the voter to 
keep his vote secret, and that probably 
in respect to himself, and those he was 
addressing, their votes would be as well 
known after the passing of the measure 
as before. The 16 or 18 gentlemen he 
was addressing were all educated and 
independent men, accustomed to take 
part in public affairs, and for all practi- 
cal purposes their opinions and votes 
would be just as public under the Bal- 
lot as now. He went on to explain 
what the object of the Ballot Bill was— 
namely, the protection of the weak ; and 
for that protection it was absolutely ne- 
cessary that the mere formal act of voting 
should be secret. The hon. Gentleman 
might, therefore, dismiss from his mind 
the idea—an idea which must, no doubt, 
have given him great pain—that there 
was any discord of opinion on the sub- 
ject between himself and his right hon. 
Friend the Vice President of the Com- 
mittee of Council. He begged to assure 
him that on this, as on all other sub- 
jects, they were in most perfect harmony. 

Mr. G. BENTINCK said, he did not 
see that the right hon. Gentleman had 
given at all a satisfactory answer to the 
question which he had put to him. There 
was no difference that he could see be- 
tween a statement made to only 16 or 
18 gentlemen and one made to a large 
meeting. At any rate, the right hon. 
Gentleman still said he did not want the 
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voter to keep his vote secret. The ques- 
tion was whether the Bill made secrecy 
compulsory. 

Mr. D. DALRYMPLE said, he 
thought no one could have any difficulty 
in understanding the meaning of the 
right hon. Gentleman, which was that 
the Ballot was necessary for the protec- 
tion of the weak, and not for that of the 
independent voter, whose principles were 
openly declared. If they were to raise 
an interminable discussion on the prin- 
ciple of secret voting, it would only be 
repeating the tactics of delay adopted 
last Session. They had been over and 
over again taunted with discussing the 
principle of Bills in Committee. Surely 
they might proceed to a vote at once. 

Mr. R. TORRENS said, that in Aus- 
tralia there was nothing in the law to 
compel any man to keep his vote secret. 
The practical result of the Ballot there 
had been that the idea of bringing undue 
influence to bear on any voter died 
out, as it did in every country where 
the system of secrecy had been intro- 
duced. 

Mr. J. HARDY remarked that as 
employés all over the country were 
dictating to their masters, he should like 
to hear who the weak people were whom 
it was sought to protect. Why should 
secrecy be compulsory? If there were 
weak people let them proclaim them- 
selves so, and avail themselves of the 
Ballot; but those who were not weak 
ought not be compelled to vote in 
secret. 

Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK 
wished, allusion having been made to 
Australia, to point out that elections 
there were, for the most part, a matter 
of indifference, while the object in Eng- 
land was that every man who had a 
tight to vote should go to the poll. He 
was sorry the right hon. Gentleman at 
the head of the Government had left his 
place, for he had hoped the right hon. 
Gentleman would have remained in ac- 
cordance with his duty. Lord Palmers- 
ton, when Prime Minister, would never 
have left the House under such circum- 
stances. He had no doubt that a short- 
hand writer was present when the speech 
which had been referred to was delivered, 
and took down the words accurately ; 
and that speech only showed that the 
right hon. Gentleman at the head of 
the Government had changed his opi- 
nion on this as on all other subjects, 


2N 2 
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Question put, ‘That the word ‘se- 
cretly’ stand part of the Clause.” 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 202; 
Noes 126: Majority 76. 


Mr. CAWLEY moved, in line 13, to 
leave out from ‘‘for” to ‘‘ shall” in 
line 14. He thought the vote of an 
elector should not be declared invalid 
because of anything thatmight be written 
or marked on the ballot paper, inasmuch 
as whatever was written or marked 
could not be known until after the 
election. 

Amendment proposed, in page 2, line 
18, to leave out the words ‘‘ or on which 
anything is written or marked by which 
the voter can be identified.” — (If. 
Cawley.) 


Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, that if 
these words were omitted a great object 
of the Bill would be disappointed. The 
object of the Bill was to prevent the 
purchase of the vote, or the intimidation 
of the voter. If the voter were per- 
mitted to mark his voting paper so as 
to be identified, it would afford facility 
for corrupt arrangements. 

Lorp JOHN MANNERS said, he 
thought that much was to be said in 
favour of the Amendment. It was of 
the greatest importance that the man 
who recorded a vote should know that it 
was registered for the person for whom 
he desired to vote. At present, when a 
man left the polling-booth he knew 
either that his vote was rejected or that 
it was given in favour of the candidate 
whom he supported. He had mentioned 
a case the other day in which 600 voters 
were disfranchised in the educational 
election for Marylebone. If the Amend- 
ment were adopted, confidence would be 
given to the voter that his vote was 
rightly recorded. 

CotoneL STUART KNOX believed 
that the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. W. E. 
Forster) was the only man in or out of 
Parliament who took an honest interest 
in carrying the Bill. It was all very 
well to hold ‘‘ hole-and-corner’’ meet- 
ings in the country, and to bamboozle 
the people; but the interest taken in 
the Bill by the right hon. Gentleman op- 
— (Mr. Gladstone) was to hold the 

iberal party in Parliament together, 
though he might well apprehend that 
the Liberal perty would soon all go their 
own way. He thought it was to be re- 
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gretted that the right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. W. E. Forster) would not give way 
one iota, simply because he thought he 
had a majority at his back. 

Mr. CHARLEY thought that, as it 
stood, the clause vested too large a dis- 
cretion in the Returning Officer as re- 
garded the disfranchisement of voters. 


Municipal Elections Bill. 


Question put, ‘‘ That the words pro- 
posed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 183; 
Noes 107: Majority 76. 


Mr. CHARLEY moved, in line 14, 
after ‘‘ counted,’’ to insert— 

“ But no ballot paper shall be rejected by reason 
of non-compliance with the rules contained in the 
First or Second Schedules to this Act, or any 
mistake in marking the ballot paper, if it appears 
to the returning officer that such non-compliance 
or mistake was due to ignorance or inadvertence.” 


He contended that no elector should be 
disfranchised merely because he made a 
mistake with regard to the machinery of 
voting. Under this Bill it would be 
necessary that an elector should be able 
to read, count, and write—to read, in 
order that he might select a candidate; 
to count, in order that he might not vote 
for more candidates than there were 
vacancies ; and to write in order that he 
might put his name opposite that of the 
candidate for whom he intended to vote. 
We had no accurate statistics as to the 
number of persons who could read and 
write in this country ; but we knew that 
28 per cent of women and 20 per cent of 
men could not, or would not, sign their 
names to the marriage register. As 
many as 40 per cent in some counties 
were not able to sign their names to the 
marriage register. It was in the inte- 
rest of honest electors who, through 
ignorance or inadvertence, might make 
a mistake in the process of voting, and 
also as a protest against the disfranchis- 
ing character of this Bill, that he moved 
this Amendment. The right hon. Mem- 
ber for Birmingham (Mr. Bright) had 
said, some years ago, that the exercise of 
the suffrage was a kind of education for 
the voter ; but according to the existing 
provision of the Bill, the voter would be 
driven from the polling-booth. 


Amendment proposed, * 

In page 2, line 14, after the word “ counted,” 
to insert the words ‘but no ballot paper shall be 
rejected by, reason of non-compliance with the 
rules contained in the First or Second Schedules 
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to this Act, or any mistake in marking the ballot 
paper, if it appears to the returning officer that 
such non-compliance or mistake was due to 
ignorance or inadvertence.” —( Mr. Charley.) 
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Mr. W. E. FORSTER would point 
out to the hon. and learned Gentleman 
that the Amendment would put the re- 
turn in the hands of the Returning 
Officer, for it would be at his discretion 
to construe ignorance or inadvertence. 
Returning Officers would probably con- 
tinue to act from upright motives, but to 
give them such a power would put them 
in an invidious position. 

Mr. CHARLEY observed, that the 
Bill, as it stood, would place great power 
in the hands of the Returning Officer, 
and the object of the Amendment was 
to limit his power of rejecting ballot 
papers. The Amendment would give 
the officer a discretion to be exercised in 
favour of the voter. 

Mr. GREENE said, he thought that 
the more the Bill was discussed, the 
more evident became the impossibility of 
insuring perfect secrecy. He understood 
that at a test ballot held in an adjoining 
room or at the Reform Club, hon. Mem- 
bers made a great many mistakes ; and it 
was notorious that powers of attorney 
andother instruments were often wrongly 
signed. The clause, as it stood, would 
disfranchise some of the best voters—re- 
spectable artisans with little education. 
Going into a dark hole-and-corner place, 
voters would fall into mistakes, and the 
system was disgusting to every right- 
minded man. The hon. and learned 
Member for Oxford (Mr. V. Harcourt), 
if he had occasion to oppose a scheme of 
this kind before a jury, would show a 
multitude of objections to it, nor would 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. 
W. E. Forster) adopt such a plan in his 
own business. The right hon. Gentle- 
man had got this child and must support 
it; but the sooner he put it to somebody 
to farm the better. 

Mr. DENISON, observing that the 
question was far too important to be 
snuffed out by repartees on either side, 
asked what provision was to be made 
for voters unable to read or write. It 


was provided that if any person was 
from physical incapacity unable to mark 
the voting paper the presiding officer 
should mark it for him. There should 
be a similar provision for those who 
could not read or write. 
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Mr. W. E. FORSTER replied, that 
provision had been made for persons 
unable to read or write by the candidates’ 
names being arranged alphabetically. 
If the hon. Gentleman thought this insuf- 
ficient, the question, which was debated 
for days last Session, might be dis- 
cussed, though he hoped with more 
brevity, when the Committee came to 
the schedule. That would be the proper 
time to raise the point, unless the Com- 
mittee thought with the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman opposite (Colonel Stuart 
Knox), that the existence of the Govern- 
ment depended on these debates being 
protracted. 

CotoneL BERESFORD supported the 
Amendment. He feared that the clause 
would inflict great hardship by working 
the disfranchisement of many working 
men. 

Mr. G. BENTINCK objected to their 
being so frequently told that the ques- 
tion had being discussed last year, be- 
cause what was said last year had no 
reference to this Bill. Besides, in these 
days, discussions a year old went for very 
little, because we had such rapid and 
remarkable conversions, in which the 
views of public men were entirely 
altered upon great questions. It was 
not long since the right hon. Gentleman 
at the head of the Government dis- 
claimed any wish to make voting secret, 
whilst the whole object of the present 
Bill was entire secrecy. 

Mr. BAILLIE COCHRANE said, he 
thought that the whole of the clauses 
with reference to the mode of voting 
were complicated and embarrassing. By 
having an ordinary ballot—that was, by 
simply dropping a ball into a marked box 
—the whole difficulty would be avoided. 
This was similar to the system pursued 
at the Clubs. 

Mr. KENNAWAY concurred in the 
object of the Amendment; but agreed 
with the right hon. Gentleman the Vice 
President of the Council, that the ques- 
tion should be discussed at a future 
stage. 

Cotone, BARTTELOT would advise 
the right hon. Gentleman the Vice Pre- 
sident of the Council to settle every 
question as it arose, instead of leaving 
questions to be re-discussed hereafter. 
The clause, as it stood, would practically 
disfranchise many voters unable to read 
or write. No one knew so much of the 
working classes as the right hon. Gen- 
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tleman, and he appealed to him to say 
whether lots of the men employed in his 
mill would not put their marks in the 
wrong place unless they were shown 
where to place them. He was afraid 
that there were many hon. Members 
opposite who, so long as they got the 
Bill, did not care a pin whether the 
machinery of it worked well or ill. The 
right hon. Gentleman said that the names 
of the candidates would be printed 
alphabetically; but of what use would 
this be to those who could neither read 
nor write ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he would 
gladly accept the decision of the Com- 
mittee upon this matter at the present 
time ; but he thought it would be better 
for the discussion with reference to it to 
be held when the schedule came to be 
considered. 

Mr. COLLINS regarded the question 
as too important to be decided off-hand, 
and agreed with the right hon. Gentle- 
man that it would be better to defer the 
discussion upon it until the schedule was 
before the Committee. Taking into con- 
sideration the number of working men 
who could neither read nor write, he 
thought that it was of the first necessity 
that the presiding officer should be at 
liberty to mark the paper for those who 
could not read. Unless the Bill were 
amended in this way it would ope- 
rate as a Bill of Pains and Penalties 
upon a large class of Her Majesty’s 
subjects. 

Mr. VERNON HARCOURT called 
attention to the fact that last year a 
remedy was provided for the evil com- 
plained of, and that was by having the 
names of the candidates numbered. 
There were very few people who would 
not be able to vote if they were told 
that the name of the person they 
wished to vote for was numbered “2” 
or ““c a7? 

Mr. CAWLEY said, he thought the 
discussion had gone beyond the Amend- 
ment, which was merely intended to pro- 
vide that in cases where a man made an 
accidental mistake in filling up the ballot 
paper the vote should not be lost. He 
quite agreed that the matter should be 
discussed when the schedule came under 
consideration rather than at the present 
time. 

Mr. GRAVES failed to see that the 
question involved was one of principle. 
The present form of voting papers was 


Colonel Barttelot 
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invariably signed at the bottom by the 
voter, and doubtless many persons would 
sign the ballot paper in the accustomed 
manner through habit. It would be a 
monstrous thing if all these people should 
be disfranchised. In his own town he 
should not be surprised to find thousands 
of votes null in consequence of accidents 
of this kind. He hoped that the right 
hon. Gentleman would re-consider this 
portion of the Bill, which really did not 
affect the principle of the measure. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he was 
surprised that the hon. Member who 
had just spoken should not regard the 
subject under discussion as involving a 
question of principle, because it involved 
the whole principle of the Ballot. If 
men were permitted to attach their sig- 
natures to their ballot papers the wad 
machinery of the Ballot would be ren- 
dered nugatory. 

CotoneL STUART KNOX, referring 
to an allusion that had been made by 
an hon. Member to the stability of the 
Government, said, he was satisfied to 
know that the right hon. Gentleman at 
the head of the Government had pro- 
mised to honour the country to which 
he (Colonel Stuart Knox) belonged by 
visiting it, and he only trusted the 
right hon. Gentleman would be equally 
satisfied with the reception he would 
meet with there. He appealed to the 
right hon. Gentleman to explain to the 
Committee how he proposed that a man 
who could neither read nor write should 
record his vote under this Bil. 


Question put, ‘‘That those words be 
there inserted.” 


The Committee divided: — Ayes 66; 
Noes 134: Majority 68. 


Mr. HINDE PALMER moved, in 
line 14, after ‘‘ counted,” to insert— 


“Every person entitled to vote who is at the 
time of the Election in the employment of any 
other person shall, notwithstanding such employ- 
ment, be at liberty to go and record his vote at 
his proper polling place, returning to his employ- 
ment with all reasonable dispatch, and every such 
employer shall appoint a time, not being less 
than one hour, during the time of polling for the 
voters in his employ to go and record their votes; 
and every employer who shall refuse to allow 
such time, or shall directly or indirectly obstruct, 
hinder, or prevent any such voter from recording 
his vote, or inflicts upon him any loss or injury 
for so exercising his franchise, shall be guilty of 
a misdemeanor (and in Scotland of an offence 
punishable by fine or imprisonment), and shall be 
liable to forfeit the sum of fifty pounds to any 
person who shall sue for the same.” 
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The hon. and learned Gentleman said 
that all proper facilities ought to be 
afforded to the working men to exercise 
their votes, and it was very well known 
that the present hours of polling virtu- 
ally disfranchised large numbers of them. 
* He knew that the right hon. Gentleman 
in charge of the Bill had promised to 
bring up a clause extending the polling 
hours in proportion to the length of the 
days; but such an arrangement would 
be wholly inoperative in the winter 
months. The working men ought to be 
able to say to their employers—‘‘ We 
are about to be engaged in a Constitu- 
tional duty, and we therefore require to 
be absent from work for a short time.” 
He had fixed an hour as the shortest 
convenient period that could be named, 
and seeing that elections did not occur 
more than once in four years, it could 
not be said that the concession was an 
unreasonable one. It had been suggested 
that the penalty specified in his proposal 
was too severe; but he had no objec- 
tion to strike out the words rendering 
an employer liable to forfeit the sum of 
£50. It was said that if no deduction 
were made from the wages of the work- 
ing man for the time spent in voting 
an injustice would be done to the em- 
ployer; and he should be prepared to 
meet that objection by an addition to 
the clause, which would seldom be acted 
upon, to the effect that the employer, 
if he thought fit, should be at liberty to 
make a proportionate deduction from the 
wages of the voter. The proposition that 
all workshops and factories should be 
closed from 8 to 10 a.m. would involve 
greater injustice than this Amendment, 
because in a large establishment many 
persons would not be voters. In con- 
clusion, he proposed the Amendment, 
omitting the portion which named the 
penalty. 

Mr. CLAY said, he was disposed to 
go with the hon. Member until he came 
tothe proposal to make a deduction from 
wages. Nothing could be devised which 
would more surely prevent a working 
man from giving his vote. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, the pro- 
posal corresponded with one formerly 
made by the hon. Member for Edinburgh 
(Mr. M‘Laren), and withdrawn after a 
discussion of some hours; and he could 
not help hopeing that this Amendment 
would likewise be withdrawn. He 

thought that the new clause which he 
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was to devise would practically do what 
was required. When he read the Amend- 
ment of the hon. Member for Edinburgh 
he saw at once that it would be more 
convenient to meet the difficulty, if it 
were possible to do it, in the way now 
suggested; but he had, nevertheless, 
found it impossible to frame a clause 
which would be just and equal in its 
application without qualifications which 
would make it nugatory, and that owing 
to the necessity of providing for special 
and exceptional cases. At present, 99 
out of every 100 employers allowed their 
men to go out and vote without making 
any objection, and he feared that the 
proposal to authorize a proportionate 
deduction from their wages would be 
most unacceptable to the working classes. 
He promised that his clause on the sub- 
ject should be laid on the Table in ample 
time to allow of its consideration before 
the Report. 

Mr. CAWLEY said, that if the 
Amendment were accepted, it would be 
necessary to say that the period allowed 
should be before or after the dinner 
hour, or else an employer might name 
the dinner hour and so defeat the provi- 
sion. 

Mr. E. POTTER said, that in Man- 
chester working men experienced no dif- 
ficulty in obtaining leave of absence to 
record their votes. 

Mr. J. HOWARD contended that 
there was no necessity for such an 
Amendment, and that if greater facili- 
ties for voting were required they could 
only be afforded by an extension of the 
hours of polling. 

Lorp HENLEY was of opinion that 
the polling would be much slower under 
the new than it was under the old sys- 
tem, and he was most anxious that the 
working men should have ample time to 
record their votes. He was unable, how- 
ever, to support the Amendment. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER considered 
himself pledged to bring forward a 
clause which he hoped would meet the 
difficulty, and they need not now antici- 
pate the discussion which would arise 
upon its introduction. 

Mr. COLLINS said, he hoped the 
sliding-scale system would not receive 
the sanction of the House, uniform 
hours being infinitely preferable. He 
had never known of any obstacles being 
thrown by employers of any political 
creed in the way of their men voting. 
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He would recommend the hon. Member 
to withdraw his Amendment. 

Mr. HORSMAN said, he was sorry 
the Government had agreed to any 
change ; but he would advise the with- 
drawal of the Amendment. 

Mr. HINDE PALMER said, he would 
withdraw the Amendment. 
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Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Mr. CAWLEY moved, in line 15, 


after ‘‘ sealed up,” to insert ‘so as to 
prevent the introduction of additional 
ballot papers.” 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER thanked the 
hon. Gentleman for his suggestion, as 
the insertion of the words would render 
the clause more clear. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK 
moved, in page 2, line 26, to leave out 
from ‘‘ Where,” to end of clause. He 
objected to the last paragraph now as 
strongly as he did last year, when he 
was supported by his right hon. and 
learned Friend the Member for South- 
ampton (Mr. Russell Gurney), whose 
absence he regretted that night, but who 
had been called away in the service of 
his country. Practically, it was a dis- 
franchising paragraph. Itdeclared that— 

“Where an equality of votes was found to exist 
between any candidates at an election for a county 
or borough, and the addition of a vote would 
entitle any of such candidates to be declared 
elected, the Returning Officer, if a registered 
elector of such county or borough, might give 
such additional vote, but should not in any other 
case be entitled to vote at an election for which 
he was Returning Officer.” 


His first objection to the closing para- 
graph was that it provided for cases 
which were exceedingly rare, and in- 
flicted injustice on a deserving body of 
public servants. Besides, when such an 
emergency arose, why should not the 
equality be left to be removed by the old 
natural method—namely, a Parliamen- 
tary Petition? That seemed to him far 
preferable to this new principle which 
was sought to be introduced for the first 
time into Parliamentary elections. As 
the right hon. and learned Member for 
Southampton said in the course of the 
debate last year, a Returning Officer who 
was deprived of his legitimate influence 
as an elector would be more likely than 
one who was allowed to vote to resort to 
illegitimate influences in order to secure 
the triumph of the party to which he 
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was attached. No adequate reason had 
been adduced for the change by the 
the right hon. Gentleman having charge 
of the Bill, and it would be exceedingly 
difficult for him, with all his ingenuity, 
to find any that would stand investiga- 
tion. Did the Government suspect that 
the High Sheriffs of counties, holding 
the most distinguished office, represent- 
ing Her Majesty, and administering 
justice, were not fit to be intrusted with 
the suffrage? Why, this part of the 
clause was an imputation upon gentle- 
men of character and position, of which 
he (Mr. C. Bentinck), were he a Mem- 
ber of the Government, would be sin- 
cerely ashamed. Or, to go a little fur- 
ther, did they think that men of humbler 
station, to whom had been committed the 
important functions of Returning Offi- 
cers in boroughs, were not fit persons 
to record their votes? It really ap- 
peared to him that if they were not to 
be trusted to go to the poll, they were 
not be trusted to preside at the poll. It 
was quite true that one Returning Officer 
at the last election had given his vote to 
the candidate who had his sympathies, 
and by that circumstance the candidate 
was returned ; but the offender was pub- 
licly rebuked, after making a narrow 
escape from being brought to the Bar of 
the House for his misconduct. But, 
surely, if the Mayor of Helstone did 
wrong to advance party objects, that 
was no sufficient reason for visiting his 
misdeeds upon his official brethren 
throughout the United Kingdom, all of 
whom were regarded as honourable men. 
There was no possible prospect of any 
danger accruing to the State by allowing 
these gentlemen to exercise their privi- 
leges as electors; and, as he had no sym- 
pathy with disfranchisement of this kind, 
he should press the Amendment which 
stood in his name. 


Amendment proposed, in page 2, line 
26, to leave out from the word ‘‘ Where,” 
to the end of the Clause.—(r. Caven- 
dish Bentinck.) 


Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he must 
repeat what he had said last year, al- 
though he was afraid the arguments 
would have no effect upon the hon. Gen- 
tleman opposite. The law was different 
throughout the three kingdoms. In 
England a Returning Officer might vote 
in the same way that any other elector 
did, but might not give a casting vote 
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in the case of a double return. In Ire- 
land he might vote in the election, and 
also give a casting vote; and in Scotland 
he might not vote at all. This was an 
unsatisfactory state of things; and the 
Government, after determining that in 
future the law should be rendered uni- 
form, decided, further, that the most 
satisfactory mode of settling the whole 
question would be to give a casting vote 
only to the Returning Officer. So far 
from the Government doubting the cha- 
racter or impartiality of Returning Offi- 
cers, they proposed to intrust them with 
the power of absolutely determining an 
election in: the case of a double return. 
Therefore, instead of being disfran- 
chised, the Returning Officers would 
be endowed with the most important 
votes given in the course of contested 
elections. 

Mr. COLLINS objected to the dis- 
franchisement of 400 Returning Officers, 
for the sake of a remote contingency of 
a possible double return, of which there 
was not an average of above one in a 
Parliament. He did not see any neces- 
sity for disfranchisement; and he would 

refer that the Returning Officer should 

e allowed to vote twice in the case of a 
double return—once in 400 times—rather 
than 400 should be disfranchised at 
every General Election. He regretted 
the course which had been taken by the 
Government, and thought it would have 
been better if they had left the law as it 
now stood. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER remarked that 
the Chairman of Committees did not 
cease to be a Member of the House, or 
to hold a most honourable position, be- 
cause he did not vote in the divisions, 
while he was entitled to give a casting 
vote. 

Mr. COLLINS replied that the case 
was entirely different, for the Speaker 
and the Chairman of Committees gave 
their casting votes in accordance with 
well-defined rules. 

Mr. KENNAWAY objected to the 
Amendment, thinking it desirable that 
the Returning Officer should be kept 
free from all suspicion. On their ap- 


pointment they were subject to various 
disabilities, amongst which he might 
mention that they were not eligible to 
become Members of that House, and it 
was most desirable that they should 
be as little as possible mixed up with 
politics, 
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Mr. M‘LAREN concurred in the view 
that the Returning Officer should be, as 
far as possible, above all suspicion. The 
fact of a man knowing before an election 
took place that he would have no vote 
must have a tendency to make the elec- 
tion more pure. If he was at liberty to 
take part in an election there would be 
a danger that justice might not be done. 
He trusted that the Government would 
abide by their own proposition. 

Mr. ILLINGWORTH, referring to 
proceedings at the recent election in 
Yorkshire, said, that the fact of the 
High Sheriff having voted had given 
rise to the feeling among a section of the 
electors that he had acted with par- 
tiality. [‘‘No!”] He did not charge 
the High Sheriff with partiality; he 
merely stated the fact that his having 
voted gave some people the impression 
that he had voted unfairly. Such an 
occurrence showed it was desirable that 
the Returning Officer should be placed, 
as far as possible, above suspicion. 

Mr. M‘MAHON said, that last year 
it was unanimously agreed that power 
to give a casting vote was a fit compen- 
sation to the Returning Officer for being 
deprived of his right to vote as an elector. 
A Returning Officer ought not to be 
allowed to act as a partisan in the first 
instance and as a judge in the last, and 
he hoped that the hon. Member would 
not press his Amendment to a division. 

Dr. LUSH said, he did not think the 
objection applied so much to the case of 
Sheriffs of counties, whose interest was 
not local, as to the Returning Officers 
for boroughs. In places where party 
spirit ran high, and the Mayor was the 
protector of the public peace, he ought 
to be placed in a position of strict 
impartiality. 

Mr. GORDON remarked that in Scot- 
land the Sheriffs, who were the Return- 
ing Officers, were excluded from voting 
or taking interest in elections, and that 
this system had worked admirably. He 
did not say that those gentlemen had 
not their private opinions; but the fact 
of their not taking active participation 
in elections had the effect of generating 
the most complete confidence with re- 
gard to the discharge of their duties. 
If that was the case in the elections, 
which had hitherto been carried on 
openly and in the face of day, how much 
more important was it that the same 
sense of security should prevail under 
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the Ballot, and that there should be no 
suspicion of partisanship or connection 
with any of the candidates? He thought 
that this was a question well worthy of 
the consideration of the Committee, and 
he regretted that the attendance on the 
occasion was so thin as it was. Speak- 
ing with the experience of a Scotchman 
in the working of elections, he could say 
that no aspersions had ever been thrown 
upon the Returning Officer in Scotland, 
and he believed that this was owing to 
a considerable extent to the fact that 
they had no power whatever to interfere 
in the elections. The system was dif- 
ferent in the three kingdoms. The 
question they had to consider was whe- 
ther the Scotch system was not the best ; 
and, if the Lord Advocate was present, 
he should claim his assistance, because 
the committee of Sheriffs had expressed 
their opinion in favour of the Scotch 
system. He supported the Amendment, 
because the effect of it would be to leave 
the Scotch system as it already was. 
He thought that the Scotch system was 
the best, and that the House had kept 
the Returning Officer free from any 
interference in elections. 

Mr. F. 8. POWELL understood that, 
during his absence from the House, the 
hon. Member for Knaresborough (Mr. 
Illingworth) had made some observations 
reflecting upon the conduct of the High 
Sheriff of Yorkshire during the late 
election. It was, he believed, in accord- 
ance with usage that when an attack 
was about to be made on a public func- 
tionary 

Mr. ILLINGWORTH: I beg the 
hon. Gentleman’s pardon. I simply said 
there was a rumour that the High Sheriff 
had voted, and that, in the minds of the 
lower classes of the community, his doing 
so was considered an irregular trans- 
action. LIadded that I did not think the 
High Sheriff had been guilty of any 
irregularity whatever. 

Mr. F. 8. POWELL: Well, the hon. 
Gentleman says that, in the minds of 
the lower order, the High Sheriff acted 
with partiality. Am I to understand 
that the charge against the High Sheriff 
is withdrawn? I ask the question, and 
I demand an answer. 

Mr. ILLINGWORTH: I can have 
no difficulty whatever in answering the 
question. I made no charge, and I 
have, therefore, no charge to withdraw. 
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Mr. F. S. POWELL: The hon. Gen- 
tleman withdraws a charge—[‘‘No!’’] 
—based on a rumour of something exist- 
ing in the minds of the lower order of 
the community. [‘‘No, no!”] I am 
quite content with the withdrawal. I 
stand before the House as the returned 
Member by the High Sheriff. 

Mr. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH: I 
rise to Order. This is not the question 
before the Committee. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The hon. Member 
for Knaresborough having denied that 
he made a charge against the High 
Sheriff of Yorkshire, the hon. Member 
for the West Riding will not be in Order 
in continuing his observations. 

Mr. F. 8. POWELL said, he would 
then content himself with the remark 
that when a return, or the conduct of 
an election, was impugned, it should be 
done before an election Judge, and not 
in this House. He saw no reason why 
the Returning Officers should be shut 
out from the privileges of British sub- 
jects. He was a warm supporter of the 
Bill, but did not wish the reform it 
would effect to be accompanied by any 
restriction of the franchise. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he re- 
gretted that the two last speakers had 
thought it necessary to make the remarks 
which they had just uttered. No one 
who knew the High Sheriff of Yorkshire 
could believe that he would do anything 
likely to forfeit his high position. No 
doubt Sir Henry Edwardes would feel 
it his duty to give his vote; and no per- 
son could blame him for acting as the 
law allowed him to act. As to the ques- 
tion now before the Committee, the Go- 
vernment did not think they could go 
farther in the case of a double election 
than give the Returning Officer the 
power of giving a casting vote, for the 
Returning Officer might dislike both 
candidates, and it would not, therefore, 
be fair to make him vote for either. In 
Scotland the Sheriff was often not an 
elector for the county in which he acted, 
and the Returning Officer would not 
under the Bill be able to give a casting 
vote unless he was an elector. Alto- 
gether, though there were some diffi- 
culties in the matter, he thought they 
were fairly met by the clause. To vote 
during an election and to give a casting 
vote after the election were two different 
things. While an election was proceed- 
ing a Returning Officer was conducting 
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it, and if he voted during that time some 
ersons might think this was an act in- 
ihiting partiality. At any rate, it was 
desirable that the Returniug Officer 
should not be open to any such imputa- 
tion or suspicion. But after the whole 
of the voting was at an end, it wasa 
very different thing that he should then 
give a casting vote. To such an act 
there could be no objection, and that 
was the distinction made by the clause. 
Mr. G. BENTINCK said, he entirely 
ed with the view taken by the hon. 
her for Boston (Mr. Collins) on the 
subject of the Returning Officer, and he 
also endorsed the views of his hon. 
Friend the Member for Whitehaven (Mr. 
©. Bentinck) in moving the rejection of 
thisparagraph. It was said that as men 
grew older they grew envious, and cer- 
tainly he could not but envy the more 
juvenile aspirations of his hon. Friend 
the Member for Whitehaven, when he 
told the Committee that he should have 
been ashamed of doing that which the 
Government had done in introducing 
this Bill had he been a Member of the 
Government holding a seat on the Trea- 
sury bench. But he would remind his 
hon. Friend that it was a good many 
years now—he would not say 20—since 
that strong sense of shame had exhibited 
itself upon the Treasury bench. He 
would go further and say that if any 
such sense of shame had existed, hardly 
any measure which had emanated from 
the Treasury bench during the past 20 
years would have been brought forward. 
He would go further still, and he would 
assert that if that sense of shame had 
been so vivid and so active, the right 
hon. Gentleman who had charge of the 
Bill would not have allowed the whole 
evening to pass by in a discussion on the 
details of the measure, without giving to 
the Committee the explanation which he 
(Mr. Bentinck) had asked for in the early 
part of the evening, as to the total dis- 
crepancy which existed between the 
right. hon. Gentleman’s own statements 
and the statements of the Prime Minister. 
[Laughter.] It was all very well for 
hon. Gentlemen to laugh; but they would 
do much better if they would get up and 
defend a Government which was inca- 
pable of defending itself. It was not con- 
sistent with the honour of the Govern- 
ment, if they entertained any scruples on 
such a question, to persist in dealing 
with the details of a Bill until they had 
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condescended to make the Committee 
aware of what were the sentiments of 
the heads of the Government with regard 
to those details. He had quoted the 
words of the right hon. Gentleman who 
had charge of the Bill and those of the 
Prime Minister, and the statements of 
—_ were entirely opposed to each 
other. 


Question put, ‘‘ That the words 

‘ An equality of votes is found to exist between 
any candidates at an Election for a county or 
borough, and the addition of a vote would entitle 
any of such candidates to be declared elected, the 
returning officer, if a registered elector of such 
county or borough,’ 
stand part of the Clause.” 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 116; 
Noes 47: Majority 69. 


Mr. M‘MAHON said, that in Ireland 
the Returning Officer was obliged to give 
a casting vote in case of an equality of 
votes. It had been urged that it was a 
very hard thing to require a Returning 
Officer to do so; but he was appointed 
to discharge a public duty, and it was 
much better that he should be obliged 
to give a casting vote than that a consti- 
tuency should remain unrepresented for 
several months until the matter was de- 
cided by another election. In France 
they had the Ballot, and in case of a tie 
or equality of votes the senior candidate 
was elected. In America, in case of a 
tie, the election was decided by lot. In 
New South Wales, in case of a tie, the 
Returning Officer was obliged to give a 
casting vote. In Ireland the Returning 
Officer, in case of a tie, was obliged, 
under a penalty of £2,000, to give a 
casting vote. He thought the Com- 
mittee ought to adopt that rational pro- 
ceeding which prevailed in every country 
where the Ballot had been adopted, and 
which had been found so satisfactory in 
Treland. The hon. Member moved, in 
page 2, line 30, to leave out ‘‘ may,” 
and insert ‘shall,’ with the view of 
compelling the Returning Officer to give 
a casting vote in case of a tie. He pro- 
posed that where the Returning Officer 
was not entitled to vote for the district 
the election should be decided by lot be- 
tween the parties. In the elections of 
the Metropolitan Board of Works, and 
also of the School Board, the Inspectors 
decided by lot in case of an equality of 
votes. There could be no effectual scru- 
tiny under the Bill, and if new electiong 
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were necessary to determine the “tie,” 
these might have been determined over 
and over again before the matter was 
set at rest. The hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman concluded by moving the Amend- 
ment. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, the ques- 
tion was not so important as his hon. 
and learned Friend appeared to suppose. 
The object of the clause was identical 
with that of his hon. and learned Friend 
—namely, to avoid a double return. A 
double return, however, was very rare, 
his hon. and learned Friend beside him 
not recollecting one in Ireland; and it 
was very unlikely that the Returning 
Officer, especially in Ireland, should have 
no preference for either of the candidates. 
It was very improbable that these two 
contingencies—as also that of the Re- 
turning Officer being an elector—would 
happen, and it was not worth while pro- 
viding for such cases by a rule in itself 
objectionable. Why should the Return- 
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ing Officer be the only elector not at 
liberty to abstain from voting? He 
might have been elected on account of 
his strong conscientious feeling, and in 
that case he might choose to incur the 
fine and disqualification proposed by the 


hon. and learned Gentleman rather than 
give a vote. 


Amendment negatived. 


Mr. M‘MAHON then moved, in page 
2, line 31, after ‘‘ vote,” to insert— 

“ And if not a registered elector of such county 
or borough, shall decide by lot upon the person to 
be declared duly elected.” 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he thought 
this contingency also a most improbable 
one, and that if it occurred there must 
be a double return. He did not wish to 
put a Member in the position of being 
returned in the manner proposed. 

Mr. GORDON believed that, owing 
to the mistakes of voters in recording 
their votes, elections under the Bill 
would, to a considerable: extent, be de- 
termined by lot. This would not occur 
in Scotland but, in other parts; and 
when it did occur, he saw no incon- 
sistency in making the Returning Officer 
decide an equality of votes by lot. 

Mr. M‘CARTHY DOWNING re- 
marked that the difficulty might be met 
by providing that the Returning Officer 
should be an elector. The High Sheriff 
might be an elector for the county, but 
not for a borough within it, and in case 

Mr. M‘ Mahon 
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of an equality of votes there would be a 
difficulty. Nothing was more just than 
that in such cases the election should be 
decided by lot. It would be a dreadful 
thing in his own county, with so nume- 
rous a constituency, if, in case of a 
double return, the Returning Officer was 
not a registered elector, or did not choose 
to record his vote, and the election had, 
therefore, to be held over again, at a 
cost of thousands of pounds. 

Lorp CLAUD HAMILTON said, it 
would be making confusion worse con- 
founded if in case of a double election 
the Member were chosen by the vote of 
a gentleman who was not even an elector 
of the particular constituency, or by 
chance lot. 

Mr. BOUVERIE said, he thought 
the rational solution of the difficulty was 
to give to the Returning Officer a cast- 
ing vote in all cases. The High Sheriff 
of Yorkshire was the Returning Officer 
of the five divisions, and it would be 
four to one against his being a regis- 
tered elector in all the divisions, and 
against his being able to vote in case of 
a double return there. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, the double 
return in such large constituencies was a 
possible, but not a very probable, con- 
tingency. Ifthe Returning Officer were 
not a registered elector, there must be a 
new election or a scrutiny. 

Mr. COLLINS suggested the addition 
to the Amendment of the words “or 
if, being a registered elector, he declined 
to vote,’’ because the clause did not 
compel the Returning Officer to vote. 


Dr. BALL said, that in several of the 


boroughs in Ireland the Returning Off- 
cer was the High Sheriff of the county, 
and was not a voter for the borough. 
What was to happen there in the event 
of a double return? Some authorita- 
tive decision on the subject ought to be 
recorded in the Bill. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, that one 
object of the clause was to assimilate 
the practice in the three kingdoms, and 
the Returning Officer would not vote as 
an elector, but would, if a registered 
elector, have a casting vote if he chose 
to give it. 

Mr. GILPIN said, he did not regard 
this as a final measure, many of its pro- 
visions being necessarily experimental. 
There was a good deal of uncertainty 
with regard to some of the clauses, and 
experience alone would test them. He 
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approved the suggestion of the right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Bouverie), that 
every Returning Officer should have a 
vote where there was an equality of 
votes. 

Lorp JOHN MANNERS said, that 
in their debates on that measure much 
stress had been laid by its advocates on 
the practice and experience of the Aus- 
tralian Colonies. The present Amend- 
ment of the hon. and learned Gentleman 
(Mr. M‘Mahon) was based on that Aus- 
tralian experience. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman who had charge of the Bill did 
not seem to be aware that the Returning 
Officers of five or six Irish boroughs 
had not votes for those boroughs. The 
Amendment ought to be fairly consi- 
dered, unless the Government would 
adopt the suggestion thrown out by the 
right hon. Member for Kilmarnock (Mr. 
Bouverie). 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER explained that 
the Committee had already decided that 
the word ‘‘may” should remain in the 
clause, and not ‘‘shall.’”’ He had not 
stated that there were no Irish boroughs 
in which the Returning Officer was not 
an elector, but that Ireland had not been 
blessed or cursed with any considerable 
number of double returns. 

Lorpv CLAUD HAMILTON, as this 
was a Bill which assailed the long-estab- 
lished constitutional privilege of open 
voting, felt that he would not be doing his 
duty towards those who sent him there 
if he was a party to the hurrying of the 
measure through the House, more espe- 
cially as it was a measure which one -of 
its warmest supporters (Mr. Gilpin) had 
characterized as experimental, and likely 
to need early amendment. 


Amendment negatived. 


On Question, ‘“‘That the clause, as 
amended, stand part of the Bill,” 

Mr. CORRANCE moved, to leave out 
the clause. They had, he presumed, 
before them the Bill of the Session, and 
upon which the fate of the Session and 
the Liberal party depended. On a 
former occasion he said that he hoped 
when the Bill went into Committee it 
would never come out again; but he 
wished now to qualify it by saying that 
he should be content if this clause were 
struck out of the Bill. Amendments in 
it had been proposed from both sides of 
the House ; but they had been uniformly 
rejected by the right hon. Gentleman who 
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had charge of the Bill. About one- 
tenth part of the population of the coun- 
try were to have intrusted to them the 
exclusive and almost irresponsible privi- 
lege, under the secret vote, of legislating 
for the other nine-tenths, of deciding on 
questions of taxation, of colonial go- 
vernment, and of peace or war. That 
was the consequence of the vote which 
the Committee were asked to give that 
night. It had been said that the secret 
Ballot was a great party move. Those 
who said so, it was to be presumed, be- 
lieved it would be for the benefit of a 
party. But he thought a grave suspicion 
must have crossed the minds of some 
hon. Gentlemen opposite on that point. 
Indeed, he had heard it remarked that 
this measure was an act of political 
suicide on the part of the Liberal party, 
and that, for the boroughs especially, no 
Liberal Member would ever be returned 
twice. Several hon. Members on the 
Ministerial benches had expressed an 
anxiety for the passing of the Corrupt 
Practices Bill, and also for a measure 
dealing with bribery at municipal elec- 
tions—an anxiety which showed that in 
their belief this Bill would not meet its 
professed object of repressing bribery 
and intimidation. As to personation, 
the Attorney General for Ireland (Mr. 
Dowse) had made light of the danger of 
its extension ; but he should like to hear 
the opinion of the Attorney General for 
England, who had had some recent ex- 
perience as to the possibility of that 
offence. The hon. Member for Finsbury 
(Mr. W. M. Torrens) had candidly ad- 
mitted that no rational man expected 
more from the Bill than that it would for 
a short period afford the voter some pro- 
tection. Now, he protested against the 
adoption of so important a measure for 
a temporary purpose. Another witness 
whom he would cite against the Bill was 
the hon. Member for Brighton (Mr. 
Fawcett), who had cautioned his side of 
the House against expecting too much 
from its operation ; and he added, that 
he perceived on the Conservative side of 
the House a certain pre-disposition to 
accept the Bill, which had raised in his 
mind so many grave doubts. With re- 
gard to that remark, it might be that 
some Conservatives expected to derive 
some advantage from secret voting; but 
he would warn them against being in- 
fluenced by such considerations. Con- 
servatism could only rest on clear and 
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distinct principles, though they were 
sometimes subjected to the unjust strict- 
ness of a censorius Press. His party 
could never rest on any chaotic majority. 
As to the next General Election, he was 
at a loss to understand on what the Go- 
vernment intended to base their appeal 
to the ballot box. Surely not on their 
foreign policy, as exemplified in the 
Black Sea and Alabama questions? If, 
content with the boroughs they thought 
of winning the counties, they were 
wofully mistaken—for rating bills, the 
retention of the malt-tax, and the re- 
fusal of justice in various ways, were not 
recommendations to the favour of county 
constituencies. 

CotoneEL BARTTELOT said, he 
thought this clause one of the most im- 
portant in the Bill. What were they 
to gain by secret voting? It certainly 
would not tend to repress personation, 
for whereas at present a personator could 


be traced and the vote rectified, this | Bill 


would be impossible under the Bill; the 
clause, moreover, would have a disfran- 
chising effect on many voters unable to 
read or write ; and the right hon. Gentle- 
man in charge of the Bill had deferred 
the question of the hours of polling, not 
having the courage to propose a definite 
hour, though the importance of this 
time in preference to a sliding scale was 
manifest. They all knew that if intimi- 
dation existed it prevailed to a very 
slight extent; and they knew, also, that 
nine-tenths of the people of this country 
would rather record their votes openly 
than secretly. He agreed with what had 
been said that publicity meant ;honesty, 
and secrecy meant fraud ; and yet it was 
now proposed to tell the honest that they 
must not record their votes openly in 
order that the dishonest and timid might 
be protected. He should record his vote 
against the clause proposed by the right 
hon. Gentleman. 

Mr. R. TORRENS observed, that 
raising a discussion in objection to the 
present clause was simply re-opening 
the debate on the second reading of the 
Bill. He hoped that, as the clause con- 
tained the essential principle of the mea- 
sure, the right hon. Gentleman the Vice 
President of the Council would declare 
that the success of the Motion for its 
omission would be sufficient ground for 
withdrawing the Bill. 

Mr. R. N. FOWLER said, he was in 
the position of a man who was compelled 
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to differ from those with whom he usually 
acted. The question was not whether 
the Bill was well drawn, but whether, 
under all circumstances, the House 
would set its face against the Ballot, 
He could not deny that a great deal of 
intimidation existed. His Friends below 
him had largely extended the franchise, 
of which he cordially approved. The 
thing now was to enable those enfran- 
chised to give a free and unbiassed vote, 
Under the circumstances, he could not 
say that the present system of taking 
votes was perfect; and, therefore, looking 
at the Motion, he felt very reluctant that 
it would be his duty to vote with his 
right hon. Friend the Vice President of 
the Council on this question. 


Question put. 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 207; 
Noes 187: Majority 70. 


Clause ordered to stand part of the 


Clause 3 (Offences in respect of no- 
mination papers, ballot papers, and 
ballot boxes). 

Viscount NEWRY moved, in page 2, 
line 37, after ‘‘any,” insert ‘forged or 
defaced,”’ and leave out ‘‘ knowing the 
same to be forged.” 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER opposed the 
Amendment. The words proposed to be 
left out were necessary to show inten- 
tion, which was part of the crime for 
which the penalty was to be inflicted. 


Amendment negatived. 


Mr. GATHORNE HARDY asked, 
what was the legal interpretation of the 
words “ forging ’’ and “ defacing ?” 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL said, 
that the interpretation was an intent to 
defraud. If the defacing were done 
accidentally the party would not be sub- 
ject to the criminal law. 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY: But 
what is the legal meaning of defacing 
the paper ? 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL: It is 
either the erasing of the name from the 
front of the paper, or of obliterating it 
and making the same illegible. There 
is no legal difficulty in the matter. 

Sm LAWRENCE PALK : What is 
the meaning of the word “fraudulent ?” 

Tae SOLICITOR GENERAL: It is 
a common word in law, and the jury 
will have to determine it upon the evi- 
dence. 
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Mr. LEATHAM moved, in page 3, 
line 1, before sub-section 3, insert— 

“3, Wilfully displays his ballot paper in such 
manner as to show to any person the name of any 
candidate for whom he has or has not voted ; or.” 
He said, that unless some such pro- 
vision were introduced, nothing would 
be easier than for venal voters to ar- 
range with electioneering agents, who 
were watching the polling-booths, to 
show their voting papers, and so estab- 
lish their claims to bribes. This pro- 
vision was in the Australian Acts, in the 
Bill of last year, and in the Bill sub- 
mitted by the noble Marquess (the Mar- 
quess of Hartington). He therefore 
moved the Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 2, line 41, after the word ‘‘or,” to 
insert the words “ Wilfully display his ballot 
paper in such manner as to show to any person 
the name of any candidate for whom he has or 
has not voted, or.” —(Mr. Leatham.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. FOTHERGILL said, he thought 
that the whole principle of the Bill was 
involved in this matter; and that a 
Ballot Bill would be worthless unless it 
were made penal to expose the vote. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, it was 
quite true the provision was in the former 
Bills, and it had been inadvertently 
omitted from this, though the offence 
was partly met by the 4th clause, which 
made it penal for any person to give in- 
formation as to how a voter had voted. 
The Government accepted the Amend- 
ment, which was simply copied from 
their former Bills. 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY said, that 
of all the Amendments proposed this 
was the most ludicrous and absurd. A 
voter would not have “‘ voted” until he 
had put his paper into the box, and it 
was proposed to enact that he should 
not show his ballot paper when he could 
not get hold of it. 

Mr. LEATHAM said, he was under 
the impression that a man was exercising 
his right to vote when he marked the 
paper; but to obviate any difficulty, he 
would alter the form of the Amendment, 
and substitute the words “‘ for whom he 
is about to vote.” 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, that the 
hon. Member, when he wrote the Amend- 
ment, evidently thought that it would 
be possible for the voter to recover his 
voting paper ; but what was chiefly re- 
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markable was the extremely despotic 
character of the Amendment. The 
whole meaning of it was that there 
should be a penalty upon a man reveal- 
ing his vote when he wished to do so. 
A man who wished to conceal his vote 
would not inform anybody how he had 
voted. It was proposed to inflict a 
penalty upon that remnant of a by- 
gone age—that unconverted English- 
men, who ventured by revealing his vote 
to outrage the despotic notions of modern 
Liberalism. 

Mr. A. EGERTON said, he thought 
that the objection to the Amendment 
was, that it would be very difficult for 
any jury to come to a conclusion as to 
the wilfulness of the acts. A case oc- 
curred at a school board election of 
voters who had difficulty in understand- 
ing how to place the marks upon the 
papers, and they asked the agents in the 
polling-booth. This would be very likely 
to occur in a Parliamentary election. 
He hoped that the Amendment would 
be withdrawn. 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH said, he was 
extremely surprised to hear that the Go- 
vernment would accede to this Amend- 
ment, after what had been said at an 
earlier period by the right hon. Gentle- 
man at the head of the Government. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, the hon. 
Member (Mr. Leatham) was not to blame 
for the original language of the Amend- 
ment, which was necessary, because it 
was quite possible an arrangement might 
be made as between bribers and the 
bribed. 

Mr. G. BENTINCK claimed the vote 
of the Prime Minister against the Amend- 
ment, because in a recent speech he had 
said—‘‘ We mean to put it into the 
power of the voter to vote secretly if he 
likes ; he will be the best judge of that.” 
Where would be the freedom of the 
voter if this Amendment were carried? 
He hoped the Prime Minister would ex- 
plain the discrepancy between his words 
and the course pursued by the right hon. 
Gentleman who had charge of the Bill. 

Mr. JAMES said, this sub-section 
must be argued on the assumption that 
it was desirable to have a system of 
secret voting, and therefore it was neces- 
sary that the Amendment should be 
adopted. If we were to have the Ballot 
at all we must enforce secrecy, and if 
an elector had the right of showing in 








what way he had voted he would have 
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the power of voting in public in case he 
thought fit so to do. Hon. Members 
opposite had frequently alleged that this 
Bill would increase the facilities for cor- 
ruption; and he admitted that such 
would be its effect if an elector were 
allowed to show the way in which he 
had voted, because when a man was 
bribed the briber would say to him— 
“Give your vote in pursuance of the 
bribe, and let me see how you have 
voted, and then I will pay you.” Ifa 
man could show to the candidate’s agent 
in the polling-booth the way he had 
voted, he would secure the amount of.the 
bribe, and thus there would be increased 
corruption. Of course, an elector would 
be free to state which way he had voted, 
but this was a very different thing from 
showing his voting paper. Much had 
been said about the experience of other 
countries in regard to the Ballot, but 
that had not so much weight with him 
as with those who used such arguments, 
because the analogies were entirely dif- 
ferent. But it so happened that the 
Liberal opponents of this measure had 
last year produced a pamphlet, in which 
they had collected the experience of 
many descriptions of Ballot, more par- 
ticularly in the different States of Ame- 
rica; and it showed that, wherever there 
was a semi-public Ballot, the Ballot had 
failed; but that, in every instance and 
in every State where the voting had 
been perfectly secret, there the Ballot 
had been successful in removing every 
evil attaching to open voting. They had 
accepted the principle of secret voting, 
and the Amendment was intended to fill 
up a loophole by which secrecy might 
be evaded. Admitting the cogency of 
the verbal criticism of the right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. G. Hardy), he would 
with much respect urge upon the Com- 
mittee that, when so altered, all should 
accept the Amendment who wished the 
Bill to pass as an effective and good 
measure. 

Lorp JOHN MANNERS said, the 
hon. and learned Gentleman (Mr. James) 
had assumed that any person who wil- 
fully displayed a ballot paper must do 
so with a fraudulent and corrupt motive ; 
but, for his own part, he demurred to 
the accuracy of that assumption. It 
was highly probable that, in voting under 
an entirely new system, many an honest 
man would open his paper without any 
intention of corruptly showing it; and, 
Mr. James 
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although he might be entirely innocent 
of any such motive, this Amendment 
would subject him to imprisonment for 
two years. The proposal was an in- 
tolerable stretch of tyranny, and yet this 
was a popular measure for the advance- 
ment of popular rights and political 
freedom. He wished the right hon. 
Gentleman the Vice President of the 
Council and the Mover of this Amend- 
ment joy of such a step in the assertion 
of popular privileges. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman (Mr. James) had cited 
in support of his argument a report 
drawn up by Liberal politicians, which, 
he said, showed that in every state of 
America which had a secret Ballot there 
was no corruption. On referring to that 
document, he found that Mr. Ware, of 
Boston, U.S., said— 

“The secret Ballot is the parent of so many 
frauds that it is but seldom the return reflects the 
popular will. These frauds would not be easy of 
accomplishment if the voting were open.” 


Mr. CLAY remarked, that it was 
more important to cure intimidation than 
bribery ; but if the ballot papers might 
be shown before they were delivered, 
the evil of intimidation would continue 
to exist. 

Stir LAWRENCE PALK said, he 
hoped the Committee would not be led 
away from the real point of the Amend- 
ment. It had already been described 
as being an absurd proposition, and he 
should not have thought that anything 
so absurd could have been suggested, 
because it required a man to show how 
he had or had not voted. But as the 
paper went at once into the ballot box 
that could not be done; and he was sure 
the Amendment could not be made a 
legal enactment. He should object to 
any alteration in the Amendment until 
a division had been taken upon it as it 
stood on the Paper, or it had been with- 
drawn. 

Mr. H. B. SAMUELSON pointed 
out that there was no analogy between 
the Ballot in this country and where 
the Ballot was not a method of secret 
voting. The Amendment contained the 
word ‘‘ wilfully,” and, therefore, a man 
could not be punished for accidentally 
showing his voting paper. 

Sir EDWARD COLEBROOKE re- 
marked, that if the machinery provided 
by the Bill were as good as the Govern- 
ment represented it to be, there was 


no necessity for such heavy penalties, 
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Parties ought not to be punished for 
what might often be innocent acts, and 
the penal regulations looked like a trap 
for the unwary. 

Mr. F. 8. POWELL said, that as it 
could not be considered immoral for a 
man to state the way in which he in- 
tended to vote, or, after voting, the way in 
which he had recorded his vote, it could 
not be considered necessarily immoral for 
him to disclose how he was voting at the 
time when actually engaged in the pro- 
cess. It was now proposed to create by 
statute a new penal offence,and he hoped 
great care would be used before the pro- 
posal was adopted by Parliament. If 
the Government or any hon. Member 
had proposed that the vote of a man 
who disclosed his intention should not 
be accepted, he would have supported 
the proposal; but he could not accept a 
suggestion that would render penal any 
act which might be performed by acci- 
dent, or be the result of ignorance or 
inadvertence. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL, in de- 
ference to the criticism of the right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. G. Hardy), said that as a 
new criminal offence was now proposed 
to be created, it would be well to have a 
clear definition on the face of the clause. 
He would, therefore, move to amend the 
proposed Amendment, byinserting words 
to render it penal for any voter wilfully, 
by displaying his ballot paper, to show 
to any person ‘‘the name of any can- 
didate for whom he has, or has not, 
marked his vote on his ballot paper.” 


Amendment proposed to the said pro- 
posed Amendment, by leaving out the 
word ‘‘ voted,”’ and inserting the words 
“marked his vote on his ballot paper.’ 
—(Mr. Solicitor General.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘That the word 
‘voted’ stand part of the said proposed 
Amendment.” 


Sm MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH 
said, he thought the alteration proposed 
by the Solicitor General placed the pro- 
= of the hon. Member for Hudders- 
ield (Mr. Leatham) in a more absurd 
light than ever, because it would render 
liable to two years’ imprisonment a voter 
who allowed any person to see his ballot 
paper before he had placed a single 
mark upon it, and when it was, in fact, 
in the condition in which it came from 
the hands of the printer. 
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Mr. J. 8. HARDY moved, that the 
Chairman be ordered to report Pro- 


ess. 
eo W. M. TORRENS said, he hoped 
the Government would take time to con- 
sider this question, before creating a new 
statutable offence which should be pun- 
ishable, like theft, with imprisonment. 
Experience showed that penal laws could 
not be enforced unless the penalty was 
proportioned fairly to the offence. He 
had witnessed the process of balloting, 
and had seen the ballot papers displayed 
by inexpert voters without the slightest 
evil intention. He would like to have 
from the Solicitor General a definition 
of the word “ wilful,” because if it could 
not be defined with the utmost clearness, 
it would be safer to adopt as a punish- 
ment for the offence mentioned in the 
Amendment, the suggestion of the hon. 
Member opposite (Mr. F. 8. Powell), 
and punish a display of the mode in 
which an elector intended to vote by a 
forfeiture of the vote tendered. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he hoped 
the hon. Member (Mr. J. 8. Hardy) 
would not press his Motion to report Pro- 
gress until this question had been settled. 
In the Bill of last year the display of the 
ballot paper was proposed to be made an 
offence, but it was to be punished by a 
fine of £10, and not by imprisonment, 
as recommended by his hon. Friend 
(Mr. Leatham). To make the Ballot 
effective the vote must be a secret one, 
and it would not be secret if the voter 
showed his ballot paper. He thought 
it was right, therefore, to make it an 
offence, and would suggest that they 
adopted the provision in the Bill of last 

ear. 

Mr. CHARLEY said, that in the Bill 
of last year the penalty was to be in- 
flicted if the voter displayed his paper, 
not to anyone, but to the presiding 
officer. 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY said, the 
question now became a serious one, 
because it involved the liberty of the 
subject and the matter of penalties. He 
wished the Committee to understand 
what was provided by a Liberal Govern- 
ment, and to show the cruelty which they 
were proposing to inflict on honest men. 
He would assume that a man coming 
out of a dark recess had the voting paper 
in his hand, and allowed it to be seen 
by some one who was passing, and it 
was then placed in the ballot box; the 
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person who saw the paper might lay an 
information against the voter for ex- 
hibiting his paper, and proceed against 
him for two years’ imprisonment or the 
infliction of a penalty. Now, how was 
the man to defend himself? He was 
deprived of a scrutiny, and could not 
take his paper out of the ballot box. 
Hon. Gentlemen, in their desire to pro- 
tect the timid and weak, were forgetting 
the respect due to the honourable and 
honest voter; they forgot that there 
were many honest men who had ene- 
mies, political or otherwise, who might 
prefer charges against them; and he 
would ask, was it a just thing that a 
charge should be made against a man, 
when what would be conclusive evi- 
dence in his favour—the production of 
the ballot paper—was refused him ? 
Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL would, 
in answer to the objection urged by the 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Fins- 
bury (Mr. W. M. Torrens), ask every 
hon. Member in that House who was a 
lawyer, and every hon. Member who 
was not a lawyer, whether they had 
heard of such a thing as wilful murder, 
and whether it was supposed that a jury 
would be unable to determine whether 
that offence had ever been committed ? 
His answer to the hon. Member for 
East Gloucestershire (Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach) was, that the showing a voting 
paper by a voter would be an offence, 
whether it was marked or not. That, 
at all events, was their intention. They 
did not propose to give the voter accused 
the right of appealing to the ballot box, 
because the question of how a man voted 
was immaterial—the offence was the 
showing the ballot paper. He certainly 
did not believe—as some hon. Gentle- 
men seemed to imagine—that candidates 
or their agents were at all likely to be 
guilty of perjury or subornation of per- 


ury. 
, Mr. GATHORNE HARDY congratu- 
lated the Government on possessing a 
Solicitor General who, in the course of 
five minutes, appeared to have forgotten 
the nature of hisown Amendment. The 
hon. and learned Gentleman contended 
that a man would be unable to defend 
himself by appealing to his voting paper. 
A. would accuse B. of having shown his 
ballot paper, marked or not marked, in 
a certain way, and A. would if the charge 
were untrue, be able to say—‘“‘I did not 
show you my paper, and as a proof of that, 
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it is not marked in the way you state,” 
The hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Member for Taunton (Mr. James) ob- 
jected to the voting paper being shown, 

ecause an agent who bribed would 
then be able to insist upon seeing that 
his voters voted in accordance with his 
promise. [The Soxrcrror Genera: 
No, no!] As the hon. and learned 
Member for Taunton appeared to ac- 
quiesce in the interpretation which he 
had given to his argument, the hon. 
and learned Gentleman opposite would 
perhaps do well to confine himself to 
answering for and defending his own 
opinions. The hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman differed from the hon. and 
learned Member for Taunton in beliey- 
ing that the agents of the candidates 
must invariably be guiltless of all of- 
fence, and he (Mr. G. Hardy) repeated, 
that by this provision they would be 
placing an honest man at the mercy of 
an accuser, by shutting against him his 
only means of defence. 

Mr. LEATHAM regretted he could 
not accede to the suggestion of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Vice President of 
the Council. A penalty of £10 would 
be no penalty at all, because the money 
would come out of the pockets of others 
than the wrong-doers. It was necessary 
to have a personal guarantee. 

Mr. LIDDELL said, a blot had been 
pointed out as existing in the two pre- 
vious measures; but the blot had been 
repeated in the Amendment then before 
the Committee, proposed from the Oppo- 
sition benches, and accepted in blind 
haste by the promoters of ihe Bill. He 
therefore asked that the Motion that the 
Chairman report Progress be put from 
the Chair in order to enable the Govern- 
ment to reconsider the point during the 
next 24 hours. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, he was dis- 
posed to accept the Motion to report 
Progress ; but in order to leave the ques- 
tion quite open, he trusted the hon. Mem- 
ber (Mr. Leatham) would be allowed to 
withdraw his Amendment before the 
Motion to report Progress was 4 
to. In the estimation of some it seemed 
that showing a voting paper was an in- 
nocent and even laudable act, and was, 
in fact, a fine manifestation of English 
spirit which ought not to be discouraged. 

e Government, however, was not. dis- 

osed to go as far as that. When the 
Frouse had seriously adopted a Bill, the 
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principle of which was secret voting, it 
was incumbent upon it to do everything 
in reason to carry that decision out effec- 
tually. Although it was not necessary 
to impose any ulterior obligations of 
secrecy upon the voter, it was necessary 
effectually to prevent, even by penal 
clauses, a disclosure of the vote in the 
act of voting. Therefore, it appeared 
to the Government essential that some 
penalty should be imposed by way of 
punishment for the wilful, though not 
the accidental, exhibition of the voting 
paper on the part of the voter. He felt 
that there was some force in the objec- 
tion urged on the opposite side to the 
insertion of the penalty in that particu- 
lar clause. The maximum penalty of 
two years with or without hard labour, 
was undoubtedly a very severe one. Al- 
though it was right to repress the British 
pluck and energy of the voter by mode- 
rate measures, it might not be necessary 
to bring so sweeping a penalty upon his 
head. The Government would be obliged 
to vote against the insertion of this 
Amendment in this particular section ; 
but they would reserve to themselves 
the liberty to consider whether they 
should insert the Amendment in the 4th 
clause of the Bill, which dealt with a 
class of offences liable to a maximum 
penalty of three months, or whether a 
pecuniary penalty would be sufficient. 
Mr. BOUVERIE said, he thought 
the penalty of two years’ imprisonment 
was far too severe; especially when, ac- 
cording to the terms of the Amendment, 
the exhibition by a voter of a voting 
paper unfilled up would expose him to 
it. According to the Australian Act, the 
electors were directed to fold up the 
marked paper in such a manner as to 
conceal the names of the candidates, 
and then deposit the paper in a box, 
and any elector wilfully obstructing the 
process was deemed guilty of a misde- 
meanour. The clause was well drawn, 
and the penalty attaching to a misde- 
meanour would answer every purpose. 
Mr. W. E. FORSTER would suggest 
to his hon. Friend that he should with- 
draw his Amendment before the Com- 
mittee divided on the Motion for report- 
ing Progress. The Government agreed 
with his hon. Friend to this extent— 
that what was enacted ought to be en- 
forced by some penalty being attached 
to the wilful display. Therefore, if his 
hon, Friend would withdraw his present 
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Amendment, he (Mr. W. E. Forster) 
would undertake either to agree to a 
penalty, or provide for the matter in a 
separate clause. 

Mr. J. G. TALBOT *said, the right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. W. E. Forster) had 
expressed the opinion that the clause 
would not work unless a penalty for ex- 
posing the vote were imposed. No doubt 
that was so, because the whole measure 
was repugnant to the feelings of the 
people, and nothing but a penal clause 
would make it work. While the hon. 
Member for Huddersfield (Mr. Leatham) 
proposed to inflict a maximum punish- 
ment of two.years’ imprisonment, with 
hard labour, upon an ignorant voter who 
showed his voting paper, the next clause 
of the Bill only proposed to inflict three 
months’ imprisonment upon any public 
officer engaged in the election who should 
misconduct himself in his office. Such 
inconsistency as that showed the way in 
which Amendments were prepared by 
hon. Members opposite. It was extremely 
difficult to define the meaning of the 
word “wilfully,” and it was very hard 
that such a punishment as that proposed 
by the hon. Member for Huddersfield 
should be visited upon men who only 
did that which for years every English- 
man had been proud to do— namely, 
give his vote openly. The proposal was 
certainly a most extraordinary one to 
come from an extreme Member of the 
Liberal party. 

Mr. LEATHAM said. he would will- 
ingly withdraw his Amendment, pro- 
vided the Government would undertake 
to introduce an Amendment into the next 
clause, limiting the punishment for the 
offence indicated to three months’ im- 
prisonment. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he had 
no hesitation in giving the undertaking 
which the hon. Gentleman required. 

Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK said, 
he was astonished to hear from the 
right hon. Gentleman that penalties had 
dropped out of the Bill last year, be- 
cause he understood perfectly that they 
had been in the Bill when it was origi- 
nally introduced, and that they had only 
been omitted from it on the Motion of 
himself and other hon. Members who 
sat near him. The penalties had, there- 
fore, not been omitted by accident, and 
had only been taken out of the Bill 
when the right hon. Gentleman found 
his position untenable, in consequence 
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of English voters refusing to stand 
these punishments being hung over their 
heads. What had occurred to-night 
showed how incapable the Government 
were of conducting their Business. After 
a great deal of time had been wasted, an 
understanding had been come to between 
the Government and the hon. Member 
for Huddersfield (Mr. Leatham); and if 
that understanding were carried out, it 
would only land them in fresh disasters. 
Although Her Majesty’s Government 
presumably possessed a majority in that 
House, they actually did not possess the 
confidence either of a single Member in 
it, of the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
John Bright), or of Mr. George Odger. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, if hon. 
Members would not consent to the with- 
drawal of the Amendment, he must divide 
the Committee on the question for re- 
porting Progress. 

Mr. PERCY WYNDHAM said, that 
considering that the Government within 
the last 10 minutes had turned their 
backs upon their former position, hon. 
Members on his side of the House were 
not bound to become parties to the ar- 
rangement which had been entered into 
between the right hon. Gentleman and 
the hon. Member for Huddersfield. This 
Bill, as it was originally introduced, was 
an improvement upon that of last Ses- 
sion; but he was afraid that the ar- 
rangement with the hon. Member for 
Huddersfield had been entered into in 
order only with the view of enabling 
the Government to resume the position 
they had occupied with regard to this 
measure last year. The fact was, that 
the nearer the Ballot was approached, 
the more difficulties presented them- 
selves in the way of its adoption. 

Mr. J. 8. HARDY observed, that not 
10 minutes since the First Minister of 
the Crown had stated that provided the 
hon. Member for Huddersfield would 
accept the Amendment of the Govern- 
ment, they would not oppose the Motion 
for reporting Progress. In consequence 
of that statement the benches near him 
had considerably thinned, and if the 
Government divided the Committee on 
the Motion for reporting Progress, they 
would be guilty of a breach of faith. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, that after 
the observation of the hon. Member the 
Government would not offer any op- 
position to the Motion for reporting 
Progress. 


Mr. Cavendish Bentinck 


{LORDS} 
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Motion made, and Question, ‘That 
the Chairman do report Progress, and 
ask leave to sit again,” — put, and 
agreed to. 

House resumed. 

Committee report Progress; to sit 
again To-morrow. 


MUNICIPAL CORPORATIONS (BOROUGH 
FUNDS) BILL. 


Committee nominated : — Mr. Hissert, Mr, 
WintersotuaM, Mr, M‘Laren, Mr. Dexanonry, 
Mr. Munpetta, Mr. Hiypg Pater, Sir Joun 
Ramspen, Mr. Serjeant Simon, Mr. Cuarues 
Howarp, Mr. Carter, Mr. Cawiey, Mr. MEttor, 
Mr. Josnua Fietpsey, Mr. Tiprine, Sir Micnart 
Hicxs-Bgacu, Colonel Bergsronrp, Mr. Freperick 
Srantey, Mr. Nevitte-Grenvitte, Mr. Grecoryr, 
Mr, Artaur Guest, and Mr. Lezman:—Power 
to send for persons, papers, and records ; Five to 
be the quorum. 


PARTY PROCESSIONS (IRELAND) ACT REPEAL 
BILL. 


On Motion of The Marquess of Harrineron, 
Bill to repeal an Act intituled “ An Act to restrain 
Party Processions in Ireland,” ordered to be 
brought in by The Marquess of Hartineton and 
Mr. Attorney Genera for IngLanp. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 112.] 


PENSIONS BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Baxter, Bill to amend an 
Act of the fourth and fifth years of King William 
the Fourth, chapter twenty-four, intituled “ An 
Act to alter, amend, and consolidate the Laws for 
regulating the Pensions, Compensations, and 
Allowances to be made to Persons in respect of 
their having held Civil Offices in His Majesty’s 
Service,” ordered to be brought in by Mr. Baxter 
and Mr. CHancetior of the Excurquer. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 113.] 


House adjourned at a quarter after 
One o'clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, 12th April, 1872. 


MINUTES.]— Serect Commirrez—Tramways 
(Metropolis), The Lord Hartismere added, in 
the room of The Lord Egerton. 

Postic Brts—Second Reading — Naturalization 
(64). 

Committee — Marriages (Society of (Friends) 
(29-70). 


APPELLATE JURISDICTION — SUPREME 
COURT OF APPEAL.—OBSERVATIONS, 

Tue Duxe or RICHMOND wished to 
make a suggestion to the noble and 
learned Lord on the Woolsack, with re- 
ference to the Resolution which the noble 
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and learned Lord proposed to move on 
Monday next— 


“ That it is expedient that one Imperial Supreme 
Court of Appeal be established which shall sit 
continuously for the hearing of all matters now 
heard by way of Appeal before this House, or 
before the Judicial Committee of the Privy Coun- 
cil; and that the Appellate Jurisdiction of this 
House be transferred to such Supreme Court of 


Appeal.” 


He ag Duke of Richmond) thought it 
would be a matter of considerable in- 
convenience, if their Lordships were 
asked to come to a decision upon that 
Resolution on Monday; and he could not 
help thinking it would be most con- 
venient if the noble and learned Lord 
brought in his Bill and made his state- 
ment on Monday, reserving his Resolu- 
tion for some other occasion before the 
second reading of the Bill. His objec- 
tion would be removed, if the noble and 
learned Lord gave the House to under- 
stand that their Lordships would not be 
asked to come to a decision respecting 
the Resolution on Monday evening. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR was 
obliged to the noble Duke for his sug- 
gestion. He quite concurred in the de- 
sirableness of their Lordships not being 
called upon to come to a decision im- 
mediately upon the Resolution which 
stood in his name. What he desired 
was, to make a full explanation not only 
of the Resolution, but of the whole plan 
for establishing an Imperial Supreme 
Court, with a view to the whole matter 
being fully considered; and the course 
he had proposed to take of first moving 
the Resolution and making his state- 
ment, and subsequently bringing in his 
Bill, had arisen out of the respect he was 
desirous of manifesting for their Lord- 
ships’ House. The privilege of finally 
hearing appeals was one which that 
House had long exercised, and he did 
not like to introduce a Bill to deprive it 
of that privilege without a previous 
Resolution, by means of which their 
Lordships would affirm that a change in 
that direction was desirable. The noble 
Duke was, however, kind enough to 
propose that he should be allowed to 
make his statement and introduce his 
Bill in the first instance. He willingly 
acceded to the noble Duke’s suggestion, 
and would consent to the discussion on 
the Resolution being adjourned from 
Monday night to a future occasion, be- 
fore the second reading of the Bill. 


{Apri 12, 1872) 
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RAILWAYS (IRELAND). 
MOTION FOR PAPERS. QUESTION. 


Tue Marquess or CLANRICARDE 
rose to move for, Copies of any recent 
communications to the Board of Trade, 
or any other department of Government 
from grand juries in Ireland, relating 
to proposed sales of Railways or amal- 
gamations of Railway Companies; and 
toask, Whether the Government object to 
lay before Parliament the information 
respecting the value of Irish Railways 
obtained by Captain Tyler under the 
authority of Government? He could not 
help thinking that for many years past 
the Government and Legislature had 
shown great apathy in regard to this 
matter. In Ireland there was neither 
real competition nor amalgamation of 
the railway interests. The people had 
suffered from contests between railway 
companies, which had been carried on 
not for the public benefit, but for that of 
rival companies ; and when combinations 
followed from these contests, the public 
had not gained the advantages which 
would have resulted from thoroughly 
good and well-regulated amalgamations. 
Neither the question of purchase nor 
that of amalgamation was a new one. 
The Commission presided over by the 
Duke of Devonshire had long ago re- 
commended amalgamation as especially 
suited to the Irish railways, and had 
expressed its opinion that a different 
railway system was required in Ireland 
from that which was adapted to the 
other portions of the United Kingdom. 
Lately, the question of amalgamation in 
the case of the railways of the United 
Kingdom had been referred to a Joint 
Committee, which had been appointed 
to consider the great schemes of amal- 
gamation in this country, and not one 
Irishman except the President of the 
Board of Trade. He could not approve 
that course, knowing, as he did, that 
the Irish railways stood in a totally 
different position from such extensive 
lines as the London and North-West- 
ern and the Lancashire and Yorkshire. 
In Ireland there were a number of 
very short lines, some of which had 
not working arrangements with each 
other, and some of which went to make 
up the railway system between towns 
which ought to be served by one line, 
managed by one board of directors. 
The distance between Dublin and Belfast 
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was about the same as that between 
London and Birmingham, and yet the 
traveller passing from Dublin to Belfast 
went over the lines of three independent 
companies. Those companies might fall 
out—such an occurrence was not without 
precedent—and the result would be such 
an amount of inconvenience to the public 
a8 they might think it for their interest 
to inflict on ‘‘ through” passengers. The 
great enterprize and wonderful wealth 
of this country enabled it to maintain a 
system which would be utterly ridiculous 
in Ireland. As he had stated to their 
Lordships on a former occasion, when he 
brought this subject under their con- 
sideration, Captain Tyler had been mak- 
ing inquiries of the directors of Irish 
companies with respect to the value of 
their lines. The fact had been stated 
by the chairmen of those companies at 
meetings of the proprietors, and Mr. 
Cusack, chairman of the Midland Great 
Western Railway Company, had ob- 
served that if these inquiries had not 
been made with some direct object, it was 
hardly right that the railway market 
should have been exposed to the result 
which must follow from them. He (the 
Marquess of Olanricarde) concurred with 
Mr. Cusack. It was everywhere be- 
lieved that the inquiries of Captain 
Tyler had been instituted with a view 
to the purchase of these railways by 
Government, and the fact had produced 
a mischievous effect in alternately rais- 
ing and depressing the price of shares. 
Even as long ago as 1838, the question 
of a State purchase of the Irish railways 
had been entertained ;. and in 1867, 
under the Government of the late Lord 
Derby, when the noble Duke (the Duke 
of Richmond) was at the head of the 
Board of Trade, a Commission was ap- 
pointed, whose inquiries were to include 
all Irish railways"whether completed or 
not. The Order of Reference recited that 
the attention of the Commission was to 
be directed to all the facts which the 
Commissioners might think it would be 
prudent for an individual or a company 
to require to be made acquainted with, 
as a preliminary to entering on the 
question of purchase as a commercial 
speculation. Soon after the commence- 
ment of the present Session, questions 
were asked in both Houses as to the 
inquiries made by Captain Tyler, and as 
to that gentleman’s communications on 
the subject to the Board of Trade. In 


The Marquess of Clanricarde. 
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their Lordships’ House Lord Dufferin 
then stated that Captain Tyler had been 
authorized—or he (Lord Dufferin) should 
rather say permitted—to make those in- 
quiries. If a yk ma of the Go- 
vernment had authorized or permitted 
Captain Tyler to make those inquiries, 
could it be supposed for one moment 
that they had been made for Captain 
Tyler’s own private information? If the 
Government had Captain Tyler’s Report 
under consideration, with a view to 
making some proposal with reference to 
the Irish railways, that might be a good 
reason for not producing it at the pre- 
sent moment; but if such was not the 
case, it was scarcely fair either to that 
distinguished officer or to the country 
not to produce the Report. He, there- 
fore, begged to move for the Oorre- 
spondence mentioned in his Notice. 


Moved, that there be laid before this House, 
Copies of any recent communications to the 
Board of Trade or any other department of Go- 
vernment from grand juries in Ireland, relating 
to proposed sales of Railways or amalgamations 
of Railway Companies.—( The Marquess of Clan- 
ricarde.) 

Eart COWPER said, he had informed 
the noble Marquess before the Recess 
that the only communication received up 
to that time by the Board of Trade from 
an Irish Grand Jury was one from the 
Grand Jury of Waterford, which was 
against an alleged sale of the Waterford 
and Limerick line to the Great Southern 
and Western Company. Since then there 
had been several communications from 
other Grand Juries and from Boards of 
Guardians to the same effect. If the 
noble Marquess wished it, he would con- 
sent to the Motion for the production of 
these communications; but as it was the 
intention of the Government to bring 
them under the notice of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Railway Amalgamation, per- 
haps the noble Marquess would not think 
it necessary to have them laid on the 
Table. As Lord Dufferin had stated on 
a former occasion, Captain Tyler had not 
been sent to Ireland to make the in- 
quiries to which the noble Marquess had 
referred. Captain Tyler happened to be 
in Ireland, and he asked permission from 
the Board of Trade to make those in- 
quiries. He must again tell the noble 
Marquess that Captain Tyler had made 
no Report on the subject. His commu- 
nications were in the shape of conversa- 
tions with respect to the value of the 
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Irish railways, and there were no Papers 
to be produced. 

Tue Eart or BANDON explained 
that the Memorials which had been pre- 
sented from the South of Ireland had 
reference only to a proposed amalgama- 
tion between the Waterford and Limerick 
Railway Company and the Great South- 
ern and Western Railway Company, and 
not to any general scheme of amalga- 
mation. Without urging the Govern- 
ment to adopt any particular plan, he 
implored of them to come forward with 
some proposal to remedy the evils which 
had been pointed out by the noble Mar- 
quess. 


Motion agreed to: Return ordered. 


MARRIAGES (SOCIETY OF FRIENDS) BILL. 
(The Lord Romilly.) 
(Nos. 30-70.) COMMITTEE. 


House in Committee (according to 
Order). 

Lorp ROMILLY moved to add at 
end of Clause 1 the proviso which he 
had referred to on the second reading, 
enabling persons not members of the 
Society of Friends to be married in ac- 
cordance with the usages of the Society, 
on a certificate by a registering officer 
of the Society produced to the Superin- 
tendent Registrar or Registrar of Mar- 
riages. 

Proviso agreed to, and, added to the 
clause. 

The Report of the Amendments to be 
received on Thursday next; and Bill to 
be printed as amended. (No. 70.) 


NATURALIZATION” BILL—(No. 64.) 
(The Lord Chancellor.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR, in mov- 
ing that the Bill be now read the second 
time, said, that the object of the Bill 
was to give validity to the stipulations of 
a Supplemental Convention entered into 
between this country and the United 
States on the subject of Naturalization. 
The original Convention, signed May 13, 
1870, stipulated, in the 2nd Article, that 
the manner in which the born citizens of 
either country might be able to renounce 
their original nationality and adopt that 
of the other should be settled by agree- 
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ment. This having been arranged the 
Naturalization Act of 1870 was passed 
to give effect to those arrangements. 
The Government of the United States 
were subsequently of opinion that the 
forms provided were not strictly in ac- 
cordance with the law; and a Supple- 
mental Convention, containing condi- 
tions conformable to that law, was 
signed on the 4th May, 1871. It seemed 
doubtful whether these new forms were 
quite covered by the Naturalization 
Act, 1870, and the Bill declared that 
renunciation of nationality made in the 
manner stipulated by the Supplemental 
Convention shall be valid, and deemed 
to be authorized by the Naturalization 
Act. 

Motion agreed to; Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly, and committed to a Committee of 
the Whole House Zo-morrow. 


Washington. 


TREATY OF WASHINGTON. 
TRIBUNAL OF ARBITRATION (GENEVA), 
THE BRITISH COUNTER CASE. 


QUESTION. 


Eart STANHOPE: My Lords, in 
putting the Question to my noble Friend 
the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, of which I have given Notice, 
I think that Ido not claim any undue 
praise for noble Lords on this side of 
the House, if I say that on this matter 
they have shown the greatest caution 
and forbearance. It must have been a 
natural wish, when this controversy 
with the United States first arose, to 
put divers Questions on this subject, 
and more especially on the conduct of 
the negotiations at Washington — the 
more so, when we saw among us from 
day to day a noble Marquess (the Mar- 
quess of Ripon), who took the leading 
part in those negotiations, and whose 
explanations we desired to hear. But, 
my Lords, we felt it a paramount duty 
to say and do nothing that could in the 
slightest degree embarrass the nego- 
tiations which we understood to be in 
progress—we treated the matter in that 
spirit of calmness and conciliation with 
which we hoped the facts, when fully 
made known, would be considered not 
only by the Government but by the 
people of America. Thus far, then, I 
am justified in saying the greatest for- 
berance has been shown on this side of 
the House; but we have now arrived at 
a critical period in the progress of this 
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question. According to the terms of the 
Treaty, it ‘is provided that the Counter 
Case of Great Britain should be pre- 
sented at Geneva on the 15th of this 
month—that is, on Monday next. Close, 
then, as we are on the day stipulated in 
the Treaty, I think it can be considered 
no unreasonable wish to obtain from the 
noble Earl some distinct information as 
to the course which the Government will 
take on Monday next. Is it intended, in 
consequence of the unexpected demand 
of the Indirect Claims on the part of the 
United States, to omit or decline to pre- 
sent any Counter Case at all; or if a 
Counter Case is to be presented, will any 
mention be made in the course of it of 
the Indirect Claims; or will it be so stated 
that all discussion on them will be 
forborne ? If a Counter Case is to be 
presented, would it not be desirable to 
know with what explanation, or under 
what reserve, the Counter Case is to be 
presented? There is one wish which I 
shall express, and in which I am sure I 
shall have the unanimous concurrence of 
your Lordships—namely, that whatever 
we may do, we shall do it most clearly 
and distinctly — without the least am- 
biguity, without the smallest loophole for 
misunderstandings in future, such as in 
the past have unhappily occurred. With 
these few remarks, I now beg leave to 
address to my noble Friend the inquiry 
of which I have given Notice—and I 
hope he will be able to satisfy that great 
interest which is felt in the matter both 
by this House and the country. The 
Question is, What course Her Majesty’s 
Government have resolved to pursue in 
respect to the Counter Case of the British 
Government in the matter of the ‘ Ala- 
bama’’ Claims, which Counter Case ac- 
cording to the stipulations of the Treaty 
of Washington would be presented at 
Geneva on the 15th of this month ? 
Eart GRANVILLE: My Lords, the 
noble Earl (Earl Stanhope) has prefaced 
the Question of which he gave Notice 
by a few remarks which appeared to me 
eminently characteristic of that spirit 
which usually animates this House in 
discussions on international questions. 
I have very great pleasure in giving the 
House the best information I can in 
answer to the Question of my noble 
Friend. A similar Question was, in- 
deed, put to me by the noble Earl below 
him (the Earl of Derby), before the 
House rose for the Easter Recess. The 


Earl Stanhope 
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noble Earl, on that oceasion, alluding to 
the fact that the time would expire on 
the 15th of this month when our Coun- 
ter Case could be put in, also asked—as 
my noble Friend has just done—whether 
it was the intention of Her Majesty’s 
Government to present a Counter Case? 
and also expressed a hope that if that 
were done, there would not be even an 
appearance of admission that the Indi- 
rect Claims were covered by the Treaty. 
I regretted not being then able to give 
an answer to the noble Earl; but it was 
impossible at that time to do so, because 
Her Majesty’s Government had not then 
come to any decision on the matter. The 
decision we have come to was arrived 
at only on Friday last. We have most 
carefully considered not only the point 
raised by the noble Earl as to any ad- 
mission of the Treaty covering Indirect 
Claims, but we have also considered 
whether our taking any step at all at 
this moment might not compromise the 
position we have assumed. We have 
come to the conclusion that we can safely 
do this without prejudice to that position 
—that is to say, that we can present a 
Counter Case, which I need hardly say 
deals exclusively with the direct claims. 
It will be accompanied by a Declaration 
to the Tribunal at Geneva, in which we 
state that the Counter Case is ‘presented 
without prejudice to the position we have 
assumed in our correspondence with the 
United States, and in which we ex- 
pressly reserve the rights of Her Majesty, 
should any difference which now exists 
as to the scope and intention of the re- 
ference to the Tribunal continue, until 
the 15th of June. My Lords, I may add 
that there have been some communica- 
tions with the American Miuister on this 
subject. It was his opinion a fortnight 
ago that a Counter Case could be pre- 
sented without prejudice to our position ; 
and he informed me at the end of last 
week that his Government had confirmed 
the opinion which he held. I forwarded 
to him the day before yesterday a copy 
of this Declaration with respect to the 
Counter Case. I have only to add that 
as soon as the Counter Case and the 
accompanying Declaration have been 
presented to the Tribunal, they will, as 
the two original Cases were presented 
to Parliament, be in the same manner 
laid on your Lordships’ Table. 

Eart RUSSELL: I have no wish to 
enter into a discussion as to the course 
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which Her Majesty’s Ministers have 
taken; but I do wish that Parliament 
and the country may have some escape 
from the fog in which they are now in- 
volved with regard to the negotiations. 
I think it is quite time the anxiety 
of the nation should be relieved, and 
that we may have information one way 
or the other as to whether the Indirect 
Claims of the Americans are to be heard 
before the Tribunal of Geneva; whether 
they are to be read and reserved for con- 
sideration at some future time—which 
I think would be the worst possible course 
to be adopted ; or whether Her Majesty’s 
Government mean not to enter at all 
at Geneva into a discussion of those 
claims, and will refuse to appear be- 
fore that Tribunal to argue the case 
until those Indirect Claims have been 
withdrawn. I, therefore, give Notice 
that on Monday, the 22nd instant, I 
shall move a humble Address to the 
Crown, asking that Her Majesty may be 
graciously pleased to give instructions 
that all proceedings on behalf of Her 
Majesty before the Arbitrators appointed 
to meet at Geneva, pursuant to the 
Treaty of Washington, be suspended 
until the claims included in the Case sub- 
mitted on behalf of the United States, 
which are understood on the part of Her 
Majesty not to be within the province 
of the Arbitrators, be withdrawn. 

Tue Dvuxe or RICHMOND: My 
Lords, I have only to add, after what 
has fallen from the noble Earl the Secre- 
tary for Foreign Affairs, that I think it 
would be very desirable there should be 
no doubt on this one point. I under- 
stand him to say that the Counter Case 
is to be accompanied by a Memorandum, 
and that in the event of the Indirect 
Claims not being withdrawn, it would be 
within the province of Her Majesty’s 
Government to withdraw from the arbi- 
tration. The point, I think, we want to 
have distinctly decided is, whether in 
that event the Arbitrators can go on and 
decide behind our backs, notwithstanding 
the protest of Her Majesty’s Government. 
Ido not know whether I make myself 
clear. 

Eart GRANVILLE: I am not sure 
that I quite understand it. 

Tae Duxe or RICHMOND: LI under- 
stand my noble Friend to say that we 
ie in a Counter Case without prejudice ; 

ut that is only the view which my noble 
Friend takes, and I want to have it per- 
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fectly understood that there shall be no 
possibility of the Arbitrators being able 
to say—‘‘ You have complied with the 
terms of the Treaty; you have put in a 
Counter Case; and, therefore, notwith- 
standing what you say as to your view 
of the matter, we go on with the arbi- 
tration—we decide behind your backs.” 

Eart GRANVILLE: It is quite im- 
possible for me to answer as to what 
course any tribunal, however distin- 
guished, may take, and I therefore can- 
not answer positively what line the Tri- 
bunal at Geneva may take; but, in 
reply to the hypothetical case put by the 
noble Duke, I must observe that whether 
we presented a Counter Case or not the 
Arbitrators might go on with the arbi- 
tration if they thought fit—though I 
should be surprised if they did so—when 
they meet. 

Lory WESTBURY: I think the 
Question put by the noble Duke is a very 
reasonable one, and one to which the 
Government ought to be prepared to 
give a more satisfactory answer. The 
difficulty is this—the reference contem- 
plates a certain procedure. There is an 
original Case on either side, followed by 
a Counter Case by way of answer to the 
Case on the other side. If, therefore, 
we now present our Counter Case, the 
American Government may at once come 
in with their Counter Case, and then the 
pleadings contemplated before the Arbi- 
trators will be complete, the issue will 
be raised, and the Arbitrators may then 
be required, as being seized of the whole 
matter, to goon. I am not expressing 
an opinion as to whether that is so or 
not; but I endeavour to give that species 
of technical expression to the view which 
I think the noble Duke expressed, but 
which the noble Ear! has failed to appre- 
hend. I cannot say as a lawyer whether 
that will be so; but it is a thing gravely 
to be feared, and much to be guarded 
against. When you protest against the 
jurisdiction of a Judge, you do not per- 
mit him to clothe himself with the full 
extent of his jurisdiction ; and it is most 
inconvenient, and may be pregnant with 
the most evil consequences, to take any 
step in the meanwhile, until the question 
of the extent of jurisdiction is finally 
decided. 

Kart GRANVILLE: I thought I had 
distinctly stated, in answer to the noble 
Earl opposite (Earl Stanhope), that the 
point was one which had engaged the de- 
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liberate attention of the Government. We 
considered for a considerable period whe- 
ther or not, by taking any step in pre- 
senting a Counter Case, we at all preju- 
diced the position which we had assumed 
with regard to the scope and intention 
of the reference to arbitration; and the 
conclusion the Government have come 
to, under very good advice, is that, ac- 
companied by a Declaration of the kind 
I have indicated, our position will not 
be prejudiced or compromised. More- 
over, that conclusion is strengthened by 
the fact that the other party to the arbi- 
tration, the American Government, ac- 
quiesce in the course we have taken. 

Eart GREY: I cannot help express- 
ing my great regret that on this occasion 
my noble Friend, on behalf of the Go- 
vernment, has not favoured us with a 
somewhat fuller statement as to the 
course which the Government are taking 
on this subject. While I believed—in 
common, I think, with most of your 
Lordships—that the terms of the answer 
given by my noble Friend before the 
Recess might with advantage have been 
more explicit, I at that time understood, 
if I did not approve, the reasons for the 
great reserve which he displayed. I 
cannot, however, now understand any 
reasons for such reserve ; and I believe 
that both your Lordships and the coun- 
try would have felt a great relief from 
serious anxiety, if my noble Friend had 
told us, in plain and distinct language, 
that it was the firm purpose of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government under no circum- 
stances to consent to allow the arbitra- 
tion to proceed until the Indirect Claims 
had been positively and authoritatively 
withdrawn. That statement I do think 
we had aright to expect to-night. It 
was a statement which might have been 
advantageously made in answer to the 
Question of the noble Earl (the Earl of 
Derby) before the Recess, but which now, 
I think, it is most urgently necessary we 
should have. Nosuch assurance having 
been given, and not being at all certain 
that a step has not been taken which 
may allow the arbitration to go on, al- 
though the Indirect Claims are still per- 
sisted in, I confess I am not surprised 
that my noble Friend at the Table (Earl 
Russell) has thought it necessary to give 
the Notice we have just heard, in order 
that this question may be brought pro- 
perly before us. 


Earl Granville 


{LORDS} 
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Tre Marquess or SALISBURY: I 
am afraid the Government have lost the 
last chance they possessed of protesting 
against a judgment on these Indirect 
Claims. Her Majesty’s Government 
appear to have reserved to themselves 
the power of protesting against any 
judgment which the Arbitrators may 
give involving these Indirect Claims; 
but are you quite certain that the Arbi- 
trators will give you a chance of dis- 
tinguishing between the Direct and In- 
direct Claims ? The Counter Case having 
been presented, the Arbitrators may give 
their decision with a lump sum made up 
by both classes of claims, but not making 
any distinction between the two classes, 
and therefore depriving Her Majesty’s 
Government of the power of availing 
themselves of the reservation, on the 
faith of which they say they have now 
consented to take a step in the case, and 
so suffer the arbitration to go forward. 
I must add that, like the noble Earl on 
the cross-benches (Karl Grey), I also 
regret much that this opportunity was 
not taken of stating more fully the course 
which Her Majesty’s Government have 
taken. 

Lorp PENZANCE: I concur with 
my noble and learned Friend (Lord 
Westbury), that in matters of jurisdic- 
tion great care must be taken that those 
who wish ultimately to decline to accept 
thejurisdiction at all, should protect them- 
selves in the steps they take in the earlier 
part of the proceedings. In presenting 
the Counter Case, therefore, great care 
is requisite on the part of Her Majesty’s 
Government, so that, when the time 
comes for a final answer from the Ame- 
rican Government with regard to the In- 
direct Claims, we should then be in a 
position to withdraw from the arbitra- 
tion. Now, from what has been said by 
my noble Friend the Secretary of State, 
I gather that sufficient care has been 
taken to ensure that object. What I 
understand to have occurred is, that a 
Counter Case has been lodged with the 
Tribunal at Geneva for the purposes of 
the arbitration; but that that Counter 
Case has, with the knowledge and con- 
sent of both parties to the arbitration, 
been lodged subject to the condition— 
the express condition—that Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government shall be in a posi- 
tion, when the proper time comes, to with- 
draw from the arbitration if the Indirect 
Claims should be still persisted in. Al- 
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though, therefore, a step has been taken 
in accordance with the provisions of the 
Treaty by lodging the Counter Case, it 
has been lodged under a protest and ac- 
companied by a condition. If that con- 
dition be not fulfilled, Her Majesty’s 
Government will be in a position, when 
the time comes, to take any course they 
think it right to take with regard to the 
arbitration. The remarks of the noble 
Marquess (the Marquess of Salisbury) 
would be fair enough, supposing the Pro- 
test or Declaration with which the Go- 
vernment have accompanied the Counter 
Case was merely a protest against any 
decision by the Tribunal of Geneva upon 
the subject of the Indirect Claims. But 
I understand the nature of the protest 
to be this—that if, when the time comes, 
Her Majesty’s Government and the 
American Government shall not have 
agreed what are the subjects of refer- 
ence, then, under their protest, Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government will be entitled to 
retire not only from the discussion of the 
Indirect Claims, but from the arbitration 
altogether. When the Counter Case is 
before the House we shall be able to 
discuss the matter more fully. At pre- 
sent I can hardly see that the step taken 
by Her Majesty’s Government involves 
us in the consequences which have been 
mentioned. 

Tue Duxe or SOMERSET: I think 
the honour of the country may be seri- 
ously involved by the course taken by 
the Government in this matter. The 
plain and straightforward course would 
have been to say—‘‘ We cannot present 
our Counter Case until the Indirect 
Claims have been withdrawn.” That is 
the clear, manly, straightforward course ; 
but when we put in a Counter Case, with 
a note or protest, we must remember 
that this note may be thrown aside and 
the arbitration may proceed. The in- 
tention of the country was to decline to 


put in the Counter Case until the Indirect | P 


Olaims had been withdrawn, and that 
ought to have been the intention of the 
Government. I confess I have heard 
with great regret the course pursued by 
the Government on this question, and I 
fear it will involve us in further compli- 
cations upon this unfortunate contro- 
versy. 

Lorp DENMAN said, he had been 
employed for 12 years in drawing up 
terms of arbitration in the Court of 
Queen’s Bench, and he was quite certain 
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that no officer in their Courts would have 
drawn up such an order of reference as 
this Treaty had given them a sample of. 
Lorp COLONSAY understood from 
the Secretary of State that the Counter 
Case and Declaration connected with it 
were to be laid before the House. He 
wished to know, whether they would be 
distributed in time for consideration by 
their Lordships before the Motion of the 
noble Earl (Earl Russell) came on? 
Eart GRANVILLE: Certainly. 


House adjourned at half-past Six o’clock, 
to Monday next, a quarter 
before Five o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, 12th April, 1872. 


MINUTES. ]—Surriy—considered in Commitice 
—Committee—r.P. 

Wars anp Means—considered in Committee. 

Pusiic Buis—Ordered—First Reading—Juries * 
[114]. 

First Reading—Life Assurance Companies Acts 
Amendment * [115]. 

Committee—Parliamentary and Municipal Elec- 
tions [21], and Corrupt Practices [22]—Rr.P. 

Considered as amended—Royal Parks and Gar- 
dens [17]. 


POST OFFICE—POST CARDS. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. DICKINSON asked the Post- 
master General, Whether under the pro- 
posed new Regulations of the Post Office 
allowing private cards with written com- 
munications to pass through the Post 
Office for the postage of one halfpenny, 
it is intended that the postage shall be 
paid by impressed stamps only, and not 
by adhesive stamps also; and, if so, on 
what grounds the public are to be pro- 
hibited from using the more convenient 
form of adhesive stamps for paying the 
ostage ? 

Mr. MONSELL replied, that the use 
of impressed stamps would be required, 
as the most experienced persons in the 
Post Office were of opinion that it would 
be impossible to work the system other- 
wise. 


THE PACIFIC ISLANDS—H. M.S. 

“ ROSARIO.”—QUESTION. 
Apmirat ERSKINE asked the First 
Lord of the Admiralty, If there is any 
truth in the accounts published in seve- 
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ral newspapers, since the arrival of the 
last Australian Mail, of the destruction 
of the village of Nukapu in the Santa 
Cruz group, by Her Majesty’s Ship 
‘¢ Rosario,” when a considerable num- 
ber of the natives are said to have been 
killed; if it is true that afterwards a 
quantity of live stock, of great value as 
food to the islanders, was carried off 
from the island of Vasulai, as a fine on 
the people of that island for an alleged 
act of cannibalism, and that various acts 
of retribution or revenge against the 
inhabitants of other islands were subse- 
quently committed by the same ship; 
and, if these accounts are true, or par- 
tially true, if the officer commanding the 
‘‘ Rosario”’ was acting under instructions 
from any superior authority, or if these 
acts of hostility against defenceless per- 
sons were committed on his own respon- 
sibility ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN, in reply, said, that 
the Admiralty were entirely without 
communication, direct or indirect, from 
the commanding officer of the Rosario 
since October last. A letter had, how- 
ever, reached the Medical Director Ge- 
neral of the Navy from the surgeon 
belonging to the ship, in which the 
writer expressed his regret that he had 
to report the death of a man who died 
from lockjaw, occasioned by an arrow 
wound in his left arm, received during 
an engagement with certain hostile na- 
tives at Nukapu on the 29th November. 
It was therefore clear that there had 
been some engagement of the kind; but 
the Admiralty were without official or 
unofficial information as to the events 
which had occurred. No doubt the cor- 
respondence had gone in the first in- 
stance to the commodore, and that cir- 
cumstance would account for the delay 
in its receipt in this country. As to the 
instructions on which the commander of 
the Rosario was acting, all the Admiralty 
knew was, that Commodore Sterling had 
informed the Admiralty that the Rosario 
was to proceed on a cruise to the South 
Sea Islands, to inquire into certain mur- 
ders of white persons alleged to have 
been committed, and into the labour 
traffic reported to be going on in those 
islands. As to the last Question, he 


believed that Captain Challis was not in 
command of the Rosario between October 
and February, the time during which 
these occurrences were alleged to have 
taken place, and he would rather not 


Admiral Erskine 





{COMMONS} 
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state at present the name of the officer 
whom the Admiralty believed to have 
been in command. 


TREATY OF WASHINGTON. 
TRIBUNAL OF ARBITRATION (GENEVA). 
THE ENGLISH COUNTER CASE. 
QUESTIONS. 


Mr. RATHBONE asked the First 
Lord of the Treasury, Whether Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government have sent in or will 
send in the counter case to the arbitra- 
tors at Geneva? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: In answer, Sir, 
to my hon. Friend, I have to say that 
Her Majesty’s Government have pre- 
pared a Counter Case to be submitted to 
the Arbitrators at Geneva, which has 
been sent, or will be sent—for I am not 
sure whether it has yet actually left the 
Foreign Office—so as to be in their hands 
at;Geneva on or before the 15th instant. 
With respect to the contents of the Coun- 
ter Case, I will confine myself, for the pre- 
sent, to stating that it does not contain 
any plea or argument with respect to 
whai may be called Indirect Claims. This 
Counter Case is accompanied by a Note 
or Statement on the part of the British 
Government, for the purpose of reserv- 
ing all rights appertaining to Her Ma- 
jesty on this arbitration, so that future 
negotiation may be in no respect com- 
promised or fettered by the communica- 
tion of this Counter Case. Perhaps the 
House would like to know whether the 
American Minister is cognizant of this 
Note or Counter Statement, and whether 
the American Government has accepted 
it; andI am able to say, that the Ame- 
rican Minister on Saturday expressed to 
Lord Granville, his belief that it would 
be quite agreeable with the views of his 
Government that the Counter Statement 
should be presented without prejudice to 
the rights of Her Majesty’s Government, 
or of either party. Since then the Ame- 
rican Minister made a further communi- 
cation, to the effect that he had made 
known to his own Government the opi- 
nion he had expressed ; and that his Go- 
vernment concurred in the opinion that the 
Counter Case will affect neither party 
in respect to their rights. I hope this 
explanation will be satisfactory to the 
House. 

Mr. DISRAELI: Sir, the answer of 
the right hon. Gentleman to the Question 
just put has anticipated in a great degree 
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the inquiry of which I had given Notice ; 
nevertheless, the right hon. Gentleman 
will, perhaps, allow me to ask whether 
he is prepared to place Papers upon the 
Table of the House, so that the country 
may have a clear conception of the con 

ditions under which Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment thought it necessary to make 
this Replication or Counter Case? I 
called the attention of the House before 
the holidays to the circumstances in 
which we were placed; and I need not 
remind the House that on the 15th of 
this month, the interval will have elapsed 


during which it is permitted, under the. 


Washington Treaty, for our Government 
to lay their Replication or Counter Case 
before the Tribunal at Geneva. I can 
easily understand, without however now 
expressing any opinion on the point, that, 
for technical reasons, in the condition in 
which the Government was placed, it 
might have been necessary to make a 
Replication, or put in a Counter Case. 
Throughout this business, I have been 
most anxious not to say anything calcu- 
lated to embarrass Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, or to press anything that is not 
fair. Much consideration is due to a Go- 
vernment placed in such difficult cireum- 
stances with regard to international re- 
lations, and much is due to the Govern- 
ment of America; but something, also, 
is due to the English people. I do not, 
therefore, think that, in the present state 
of the case, it would be improper for me 
to inquire whether Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment will not feel it their duty to 
place on the Table of the House Papers, 
so that the country may be satisfied that, 
bysending in a Counter Case, we have not 
in any degree, directly or indirectly, ac- 
quiesced in the justice of the American 
demands. Those demands have already 
furnished extensive scope for much dis- 
pute, and I must therefore press upon the 
right hon. Gentleman the importance of 
presenting to the House some Papers, by 
which we may be assured that the de- 
cision which Her Majesty’s Government 
have come to on this subject of present- 
ing our Counter Case, is of such a nature 
that hereafter there may be no misunder- 
standing on the subject whatever. After 
what has occurred, the Government, I 
think, must feel the propriety of this 
suggestion on my part. I must also in- 
quire of the Government whether, with 
the view of recommencing the proceed- 
ings before the Tribunal of Geneva, that 
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eminent personage, whose acceptance of 
the duties of Arbitrator for England 
gave such universal satisfaction is pre- 
pared to resume his functions, or in what 
position this country is placed as to its 
representation ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: With respect, 
Sir, to the last part of the right hon. 
Gentleman’s inquiry, I must venture to 
say, although, perhaps, it may appear 
little more than a verbal criticism, that 
I doubt whether it is an accurate descrip- 
tion of the question, to say that the duties 
of the Arbitrators have been interrupted. 
The Case was presented to the Arbitra- 
tors in December, and during the period 
which has elapsed since it came into 
their hands, we must presume they have 
been engaged in its consideration; and 
as respects the eminent and learned per- 
son to whom the Government and the 
country are so much indebted for under- 
taking the arduous duties of Arbitrator 
for England—I mean Chief Justice Sir 
Alexander Cockburn—I have to say he 
will continue in the discharge of the 
duties he has so kindly undertaken. As 
to the presentation of Papers, I will 
begin by saying that the Government 
fully appreciate the forbearance with 
which they have been treated by the 
right hon. Gentleman, by Members on 
both sides of the House, and by the 
country at large. They fully anticipated 
that forbearance ; they knewits grounds. 
They perceive that similar remarkable 
forbearance has been exercised by the 
Legislative Bodies on the other side of the 
water ; and they are ready to admit that 
the Parliament of England has not been 
behindhand in self-restraint with respect 
to this subject. The right hon. Gentle- 
man inquires whether the Government 
will shortly be prepared to present 
Papers to Parliament under the present 
circumstances. In the first place, I must 
remind the House that there are two 
series of communications or documents 
on the subject—one affecting the pro- 
ceedings contemplated by the Treaty, 
and those which have passed between 
Her Majesty’s Government and the Go- 
vernment of the United States. As re- 
gards the Counter Case just lodged, or 
about to be lodged, by the Government, 
I am not prepared to name the precise 
day when it will be produced; but in a 
few days I hope to place it in the hands 
of hon. Members of this House, when I 
trust it will be found to be in exact cor- 
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respondence with the description I have 
given of it, although in negative outline, 
stating the limits within which it has been 
confined. With respect tothe Correspond- 
ence, that is more in relation to the 
terms of the Question than anything 
else the right hon. Gentleman has stated, 
for the right hon. Gentleman gave No- 
tice to ‘‘ inquire of Her Majesty’s Minis- 
ters as to their contemplated course of 
proceedings before the Tribunal of 
Geneva on the American claims.”’ The 
state of the case is this—It was on the 
14th of March that we received the reply 
of the American Government to the 
communication of the 3rd of March. On 
the 20th of March there was sent to the 
American Government, through General 
Schenck, a Note of which some mention 
has already been made in this House; 
and that Note, with accompanying Pa- 
pers, which, as we are informed, were 
despatched tothe American Government 
on the 21st of last month, the American 
Government have received—possibly, by 
the middle of last week it would be in 
their possession. The American Govern- 
ment were then in possession of that 
despatch ; but as it was not a brief one, 
we are not surprised that we have not 
received anything in the shape of a 
direct communication in answer to it. I 
am quite sure, as regards ulterior pro- 
ceedings, the House of Commons will 
see that it would not be friendly—per- 
haps scarcely becoming, and certainly 
not conducive to the satisfactory results 
we may hope for—if we were, under the 
circumstances, to make any announce- 
ment of any further decision which it 
may be our duty hereafter to take, until 
we are made aware—as we expect to be 
within a short period—of the manner in 
which the American Government intend 
to deal with the despatch of the 20th of 
March. I will not go farther, because 
much must depend on the answer we 
receive from the American Government. 
I can assure the House none are more 
anxious than Her Majesty’s Government 
to make the House completely acquainted 
with every step they have taken in this 
matter, both as respects the terms in 
which our arguments have been urged, 
and the substance of the course we have 
thought it advisable to pursue. 

Mr. DISRAELI: I am afraid, Sir, 
I have not sufficiently explained the 
object of the inquiry I made, owing to 
the previous Question of the hon. Mem- 
Ur, Gladstone 


{COMMONS} 
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ber for Liverpool (Mr. Rathbone) pre- 
venting me from making my statement 
more clearly to the House. I have no 
desire—no hon. Member on this side of 
the House has any desire—unfairly to 
press the Government for the production 
of the Correspondence between Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government and the Government 
of the United States. The “ friendly 
communication ” will appear in time, and 
theanswer to it; and no doubt the Go- 
vernment will place them on the Table as 
soon as possible. But what I want to 
press on the Government is this—the 


Washington. 


country generally, I believe, and the 


great body of this House, are desirous 
of clearly understanding what are the 
conditions under which the Government 
have sent in their Replication or Counter 
Case, the very act of which admits on 
its surface the justice of the Indirect 
Claims of the American Government. 
It is quite conceivable that such an act 
on the part of the Government was justi- 
fiable. There may be technical reasons 
for it, in consequence of not having re- 
ceived an important despatch from the 
American Government; and that unless 
the Replication were sent in, the arbitra- 
tion would have lapsed; but nothing 
would justify the Government in sending 
in a Counter Case without some docu- 
ment which clearly expressed the reasons 
for and explained the grounds on which 
that step was taken. Remembering the 
unhappy misapprehensions with regard 
to these negotiations from the first, I 
ask that that document should be placed 
on the Table, that the country may 
know on what conditions it proceeds. I 
ask whether the Government is prepared 
to lay that document on the Table? It 
does not involve the merits of the ques- 
tion. It does not mix itself up with the 
arguments between the Government and 
the United States; and it is quite neces- 
sary that it should be produced in order 
that Parliament may be satisfied that 
the Government, in taking a step which 
on the surface is a most hazardous one, 
but which may be justifiable, have not 
again made a fatal admission. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, I cannot 
admit that the Government, as implied 
in the last words of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, have made any fatal admission 
before. I trust that has not been 80; 
I am prepared stoutly to maintain the 
con . I stated in reply to my hon. 
Friend the Member for Liverpool (Mr, 
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Rathbone), that together with the Coun- 
ter Case there had been lodged a Note 
or Statement of a certain character, con- 
veying quite distinctly the reservation 
under which the Counter Case was 
lodged; and when I stated that the 
Counter Case was to be presented to 
Parliament in a very few days—I hope 
I shall be enabled to state tert. 
when, upon Monday —I certainly in- 
tended to convey that the accompanying 
document would also be placed in the 
hands of hon. Members at the same time. 


ARMY — NEW BARRACKS — MARRIED 
SOLDIERS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. MUNTZ asked the Secretary of 
State for War, If it is intended to make 
provision in the new barracks to ensure 
greater privacy in the dormitories of 
married soldiers ? 

Mr. CARDWELL replied, that every 
married soldier had a separate room in 
the new barracks; and in the Estimates 
was voted a sum for providing the same 
accommodation in existing barracks. 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION ACT— 
SCHOOL BOARD ELECTIONS. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. RICHARD asked the Vice 
President of the Council, Whether he 
intends to introduce a measure, in the 
course of the present Session, for taking 
votes at elections for School Boards by 
ballot ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, in reply, 
that in the Elementary Education Act 
power was given to the Education De- 
partment to issue regulations for the 
election of school boards, but that power 
ceased on the 1st of September last year. 
It would be his duty to bring forward 
a Bill regulating the elections for school 
boards, and it was his intention that 
they should be conducted by Ballot. 


SPAIN—CHINESE IN CUBA. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. GILPIN asked the Under Se- 
cretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether, in view of the frauds and the 
oppressive treatment reported to be prac- 
tised upon the Chinese who have been 
imported into Cuba, it be competent for 
Her Majesty’s Consul General in that 
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island to receive from the Chinese Go- 
vernment Cousular powers which may 
be exercised on their behalf? 

Viscount ENFIELD: While fully 
recognizing, Sir, the humane motives 
which prompt my hon. Friend’s Ques- 
tion, I am inclined to believe that, set- 
ting the technical objections aside, there 
would probably be much inconvenience, 
not to say embarrassment, in an English 
Consul General exercising jurisdiction on 
behalf of the Chinese Government in the 
Island of Cuba. 


INLAND REVENUE—LEGACY AND SUC- 
CESSION DUTY DEPARTMENT. 
QUESTION. 


Coronet BARTTELOT asked Mr. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Why the 
Legacy and Succession Duty Department 
should have a lower scale of salaries 
than other departments of the Inland 
Revenue Office; and, if he would state the 
reason that the recent application for an 
improved scale was refused by the Trea- 


sury ? 

THe CHANCELLOR or txt EXCHE- 
QUER said, in reply, that the Inland 
Revenue Office consisted of several de- 
partments, which had been united at 
various times, as, for instance, were the 
Excise, Stamps, and Taxes, in 1848 ; and 
it very naturally followed that the same 
rates of salaries were not paid in all, nor 
was he prepared to say that there was 
any reason why they should be uniform. 
The simple question was, whether the 
pay in each was sufficient for the pur- 
pose. He did not see any reason why 
the salaries in the departments named 
should be raised up to the scale of other 
departments, any more than that the 
salaries in those departments should be 
lowered to that of the Legacy and Suc- 
cession Duty Department. The truth 
was, there was nothing more dangerous 
to the public service than the attempt to 
make salaries uniform, merely because 
it was found that all were not alike. 
In the case of this particular department, 
the salaries were increased in 1866 by 
the sum of £7,000; and in 1871 another 
increase was asked, on the ground that 
there had been an increase in the yield 
of the duty; but he could not recognize 
that as any reason for acceding to the 
application, 
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POLYNESIAN ISLANDERS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. EASTWICK asked the Under 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
Whether any information has been re- 
ceived that the water-logged vessel con- 
taining a number of dead and half- 
tet, Polynesian Islanders, which was 
recently towed into a North Queensland 
port by one of Her Majesty’s ships of 
war, is identical with the schooner 
“« Peri,” which brought a cargo of kid- 
napped natives to Kigi, from the Salo- 
mon Islands, and on board of which an 
attempt was made to shoot Mr. March ; 
and, if not, if he can state to what coun- 
try the vessel belonged ? 

Mr. KNATCHBULL - HUGESSEN 
said, in reply, that he was not in pos- 
session of any official information on 
the subject; and until he was, he was 
unwilling to make any statement ; but 
he would gladly give any certain infor- 
mation as soon as he received it. 


SUPPLY. 
Order for Committee read. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 


TREATY OBLIGATIONS OF INTER- 
VENTION.—MOTION FOR AN ADDRESS. 


Sm WILFRID LAWSON, in rising 
to move— 

‘‘That an humble Address be presented to Her 
Majesty, praying that She will be graciously pleased 
to take the needful steps for withdrawing from all 
Treaties binding this Country to intervene by force 
of arms in the affairs of other nations,” 
said, that in introducing the Resolution 
he could not do better than read a pas- 
sage from the great speech of the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. Disraeli) 
at Manchester. In that speech, the right 
hon. Gentleman said— 

“Your relations with other countries are the 
most important part of politics. There is nothing 
which so much influences the amount of taxa- 
tion, and nothing which so much influences the 
enjoyment or the embarrassment of your in- 
dustry.” 

He (Sir Wilfrid Lawson) concurred in 
that statement, and he believed non- 
intervention in the affairs of other na- 
tions was rapidly being recognized as 
the rule of our political life. Last 
Session the House spent a large portion 
of its time in arranging for the re- 
organization of the Army, and this 
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year we were still proceeding with the 
same business. We knew that we had 
a larger force than had ever been 
age kept up in time of peace. 
he Chancellor of the Exchequer said 
that we maintained it to defend our- 
selves ; but neither the right hon. Gen- 
tleman nor his Colleagues had told us 
whom it was we were defending our- 
selves against, and there was therefore 
room for suspicion that these large 
armaments were kept up for some other 
eee: He was induced to}think so, 
rom what the right hon. Gentleman at 
the head of the Government had said 
last year, which was to the effect that 
our duties ‘‘extend somewhat beyond 
the limits of our own territories,” and— 


“That we were not prepared, absolutely and 
irrespective of circumstances that might arise, to 
withdraw from a position in which we might be 
called upon to perform duties over and above 
what pertain to the immediate safety of the 
country.” 


A little before that the right hon. Gentle- 
man spoke of the Army as a force liable 
to be called upon not only to defend our 
shores, but for any great European pur- 
pose. Ata later period the noble Lord 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland spoke of 
the Army not only as a defensive force 
to insure us against invasion, but—and 
here he differed from the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer—as ‘‘a standing Army, 
well organized, capable of striking a 
blow in any part of the world.” It must 
be owing to the existence of the treaties 
he would allude to, that our statesmen 
spoke in this manner of our armaments. 
It must be through infraction of those 
treaties that the circumstances the right 
hon. Gentleman alluded to could arise 
which would call for action on the part 
of our troops. Therefore, if those treaties 
were of no use, and if we might honour- 
aly get rid of them, he would say let us 
do so. Although it was all very well to 
spend our time in organizing the Army, 
it was still better and more profitable in 
his (Sir Wilfrid Lawson’s) opinion, to 
spend our time in endeavouring to re- 
move the causes of possible quarrels; 
and he wished to ask whether the bene- 
fit arising from these treaty engagements 
was worth the risk to which they exposed 
us; and whether it was advisable that 
the national credit should be lent to the 
undertakings to which he was about to 
refer? Last year the hon. Member for 
Merthyr moved for a Return showing 
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all the engagements to which we were 
liable, and he was glad to find there 
were no more than 15 of them. He 
would state shortly the substance of 
these treaties, and he should leave it to 
the Ministry to state what was the ad- 
vantage to us of adhering to them. 
First came three treaties, made respec- 
tively with Honduras, the United States, 
and Nicaragua, which had reference to 
the protection of railways and canals. 
These Treaties he should only name, 
as they did not appear to him to be 
of such serious importance as the 
others. Then came the joint gua- 
rantee of England, France, and Russia, 
for maintaining the independence and 
monarchical constitution of Greece, and 
he wished to know why the people of 
this country were to maintain arma- 
ments for that purpose? Then the Five 
Powers guaranteed the neutrality of 
Switzerland, who, he should think, was 
well able to take care of herself. With 
reference to Portugal, there were an im- 
mense number of treaties, going as far 
back as 1373, but that which appeared 
to be binding was made in 1815; but 
what had the people of this country to 
do with protecting Portugal against 
France and Spain? England, France, 
Sweden, and Norway, in order to main- 
tain ‘‘ the balance of power ’ — which 
ought to have been exploded by this 
time—had come to an understanding to 
secure the independence and liberty of 
the United Kingdoms of Sweden and 
Norway against the aggression of Russia. 
Surely, that was not a work which we 
were called upon to undertake. Of the 
Luxembourg Treaty it had been stated 
both by the late and the present Earl of 
Derby that it was not a separate, but a 
collective, guarantee ; which, of course, 
rendered it comparatively a harmless 
instrument, so far as involving us in war 
was concerned. He now came to a more 
intricate treaty, by which Austria, Prus- 
sia, England, and France entered into 
a guarantee to secure certain parts of 
Saxony to Prussia; and he should not 
have thought it worth while to dwell 
upon that, if it had not been for a 
speech made by the right hon. Gentle- 
man opposite (Mr. Disraeli) about the 
time the late war broke out. The right 
hon. Gentleman said these treaties were 
eae to guarantee—and “‘ pro- 
bably the most solemn guarantee Eng- 
land ever gave, certainly in modern 
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times” — not neutrality — but territory. 
Again, there was the treaty with Tur- 
key, by which each of the contract- 
ing Powers pledged themselves to con- 
sider any breach of the treaty by the 
parties thereto as a casus belli. It was 
the Belgian Treaty, however, to which 
he desired chiefly to address his re- 
marks. Under the Belgian Treaty, 
entered into at the end of the year 
1870, an agreement was made be- 
tween this country and France, and be- 
tween this country and Prussia, to co- 
operate in order to preserve the neutra- 
lity of Belgium. He understood that 
that treaty was now dead and buried, as 
it was provided that it should only re- 
main in force for one year after the ter- 
mination of the war between France and 
Germany. It was necessary, therefore, 
to revert to the old Treaty of 1839, by 
which the Five Great Powers guaranteed 
the neutrality and independence of Bel- 
gium. Of this very Treaty the Prime 
Minister had said that— 

“Under it we shonld have had to act, without 
any stipulated assurance of being supported from 
any quarter whatever, against any combination, 
however formidable.” 

It appeared to him to be a most unsatis- 
factory state of things that we should 
be bound to maintain by force of arms 
the independence of Belgium. A proof 
that the Treaty of 1839 was unsatis- 
factory was afforded by the fact that 
when in 1870 we became alarmed at 
what might happen in Belgium his 
right hon. Friend and his Colleagues did 
not think fit to trust to it, but made a 
new treaty, which was to remain in 
force during the war and for a twelve- 
month afterwards. In the autumn of 
1870 the excitement in that House was 
It was thought we should 
be dragged into the war in consequence 
of Belgium being interfered with ; and, 
accordingly, the Government easily ob- 
tained an additional Vote of £2,000,000 
and 20,000 men. In spite of the treaty, 
however, he did not believe his right 
hon. Friend and his Colleagues would 
have taken upon themselves the respon- 
sibility of dragging this country into 
war, although, no doubt, they felt them- 
selves justified in asking for this addi- 
tional money and these additional men, 
and thus commencing a suicidal policy 
of extravagance. There was, he thought, 
ample evidence to show that there existed 
among the Belgians a great sympathy 
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with France. His right hon. Friend had 
said that if France were to attack Bel- 
gium it would be the direst crime that 
ever stained the page of history. That 
was a very strong remark, considering 
what we had seen in Poland, Savoy, and 
Denmark. It seemed to him (Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson), however, that a crime still 
more dire would be committed if the 
Ministry of this country were to shed 
the blood of Englishmen in an insane 
attempt to protect Belgium against 
France, or any other Power. Not only 
that, but to show how these treaty ob- 
ligations were observed on the other 
side, he would remark that in the treaty 
Antwerp was to be kept as a port of 
commerce only; but there had been a 
naval arsenal there for years past, so 
that Belgium herself had failed to carry 
out its stipulations. His hon. Friend 
the Member for Waterford(Mr. Osborne), 
in the course of the debate in 1870, 
summed up the popular opinion in a 
single sentence, when he said that were 
Belgium in the hands of a hostile Power 
the liberty and possessions of this coun- 
try would not be worth 24 hours’ pur- 
chase. All this fear about Belgium 
arose in consequence of the saying of 
the Great Napoleon, that Antwerp in 
the hands of France would be a pistol 
presented at the head of England. There 
was in reality no cause for alarm, for 
nobody could suppose that the addition 
of 4,000,000 to the population of France 
—already 40,000,000—and of 40 miles 
to her extent of coast—already extend- 
ing to nearly 1,000 miles—could cause 
any additional danger to this country. 
Charity began at home, and it was 
no part of our duty to enter upon such 
Quixotic enterprises, for it was im- 
possible to protect Belgium in the way 
that had been suggested. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer had found out 
that our Army was only a defensive one, 
and if that were the case it could not be 
sufficient to protect the independence 
of Belgium from any attack. We were, 
therefore, not in a condition to fulfil these 
treaties. Moreover, our armed inter- 
ference in Continental politics had never 
done any good. Remember our course 
during the Great War at the beginning 
of this century. We fought against 
Napoleon and his dynasty; but ulti- 
mately one of his descendants became 
our most faithful ally. Then, again, in 
the Russian War, what a large amount 
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of blood and treasure were expended ! 
Yet the other day, as the Leader of the 
Opposition said, we had ‘ destroyed all 
the results to secure which the blood of 
England had been forfeited—for which 
500,000 men had perished.” We ought 
not to bind ourselves down by treaties, 
but cultivate friendship with all na- 
tions without entering into partnership 
with any. He would now say a few 
words to the objections which might 
be urged against his Motion by the 
Government. There were probably 
some hon. Gentlemen in the House 
who would boldly affirm that treaties 
were eternal. If that were so, there 
would be an end to this proposal; but 
he failed to see why treaties should 
possess the attribute of eternity to any 
greater extent than belonged to any 
other of the works of man. Commer- 
cial treaties were made for a term of 
years, and he thought the same rule 
might very properly apply to treaties 
generally. A strong case in favour of 
the view he took was the alteration 
made so recently as last autumn in the 
treaty affecting the Black Sea question. 
The Note sent by Prince Gortchakoff 
was, no doubt, a sort of threatening 
letter; but Her Majesty’s Government 
nobly, honourably, and with a high 
degree of moral courage agreed to a 
Conference, at which many of the stipu- 
lations of the treaty were set aside, and 
the whole matter was amicably settled. 
He proposed nothing more serious than 
was done on that occasion, and to carry 
out his proposal would not involve this 
country in anything either improper or 
dishonourable. His Motion simply asked 
them to take such steps as might be 
necessary and desirable for withdrawing 
from all treaties binding this country to 
intervene by force of arms in the affairs 
of other nations. If this could not be 
done without dishonour, then let it 
not be done. At the present time, 
England was at peace with the world, 
and therefore the occasion was oppor- 
tune for her to put her house in order, 
instead of waiting until possibly a war 
might break out and render the task 
difficult, if not impossible. He did not 
wish to dogmatize, and point out to the 
Government the course they should take; 
but simply to express his opinion that it 
was quite possible for them to carry out 
his proposal, if they only sought a way 
of bine so. He should be told, in all 
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probability, that his Resolution belonged 
to the “abstract” class; but he con- 
tended that it was not entirely so, inas- 
much as he moved for an Address. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had recently 
defended the expenditure of the Govern- 
ment by saying that it was forced upon 
him by Parliament. Why, then, should 
not a Resolution involving a retrench- 
ment of expenditure also be forced upon 
the Government by the House of Com- 
mons in a similar way? He did not 
wish to point out the way in which 
these negotiations should be commenced; 
but he believed the Government could 
devise the means if they had the will 
to do so. It was dangerous that these 
treaties should be left like a red flag, 
to induce a Minister with war like 
tendencies to involve the country in 
awar by urging upon the House that 
the honour of England was wrapped 
up in her treaty obligations. If these 
obligations were not intended to be 
acted upon, they were discreditable, mis- 
chievous, and absurd. If, on the other 
hand, they were intended to be acted 
upon, they were calculated to lead the 
country into all manner of rash, dan- 
gerous, reckless enterprises, involving 
possible ruin to England and to other 
nations of the world. The hon. Mem- 
ber concluded by moving the Resolution 
of which he had given Notice. 

Mr. RYLANDS, in seconding the 
Motion, said, that the terms of the Re- 
solution called upon the Government to 
reverse the traditional policy of the Fo- 
reign Office. But he thought the House 
had a right to take that course when 
they remembered what that policy had 
been since the commencement of the 
present century. It had, in fact, been 
full of miscalculations and mistakes, and 
had frequently involved the country in 
difficulties and dangers. The most dis- 
tinguished instance of the policy of the 
Foreign Office was the Treaty of Vienna, 
which was considered at the time of its 
ratification a great diplomatic triumph. 
It was, in fact, a congeries of treaties 
of guarantee, and no doubt the Pleni- 
potentiaries of the Great Powers seated 
round the Conference Table, after they 
had, with great difficulty and great deli- 
beration, parcelled out the territories of 
Europe, and settled the claims of con- 
tending Sovereigns without reference to 
the interests or wishes of their people; 
and when at the close of their uae 
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they invoked the solemn sanction of the 
‘Name of the Most Holy and Undivided 
Trinity,” calculated that the treaty would 
be a work of long duration, and would 
promote the stability of Europe. But 
in the short space of 15 years it began 
to crumble to pieces, and had since been 
infringed by every State that was a party 
to it, until, eventually, it sank to the 
lowest point of degradation, when Louis 
Napoleon ascended the throne of France, 
from which the Bonaparte Family, by 
the terms of the treaty, were for ever 
excluded. All this furnished a strong 
reason in favour of the Motion of his 
hon. Friend, and it bore out in a re- 
markable manner the observation made 
by George Washington, 100 years ago, 
when he said— 

“Whatever may be the Conventions entered 
into, my experience teaches me that nations and 
Governments rarely abide by Treaties or Conven- 
tions longer than it is their interest to do so.” 


So it was with the Treaty of Vienna— 
Russia, Austria, Prussia, and France 
all violated its provisions as soon as it 
was to their interest to doso. It was 
urged that England had not been a party 
to violating treaties, but had honourably 
maintained her engagements. He did 
not deny that such was the fact; but 
that was only another reason for with- 
drawing from mutual obligations and 
engagements with other Powers, because 
it must necessarily place us in a false 
position if we undertook obligations 
which we were determined to carry out, 
whilst the other Powers were only dis- 
posed to carry them out so long as it 
was their interest to do so. When Prince 
Gortchakoff wrote his Note in 1870, re- 
specting the Treaty of Paris, there was 
great excitement, and people cried out 
that a great blow had been dealt to 
treaties ; but they seemed to forget that 
since 1815 there had been a constant 
succession of blows to treaties. In the 
midst of that excitement there was a 
passage in the money article of Zhe Times 
which he would read to the House. It 
said— 

“The Russian Note has caused a hope to be 
entertained in the City that the warning thus 
given will cause England for the future to have 
as little as possible to do with treaties or guaran- 
tees. Her position in such affairs is compared 
with that of an established merchant, who might 
in good faith enter into a transaction in joint 
account with a number of partners, everyone of 
whom would simply intend to take any benefit 
that might accrue, and in the event of loss, to 
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break off from their liability and throw upon his 
shoulders the whole responsibility.” 

It seemed odd that the shrewd people in 
the City, who were generally alive to 
their own interests, did not find that out 
long ago. He believed it would have 
been found out, and that treaties of 
guarantee would have been strongly 
condemned by public opinion many years 
since, but for the influence of one great 
statesman over the foreign policy of the 
country. Of course, he alluded to Lord 
Palmerston, and it was impossible to 
overrate his influence. From the time 
when Lord Palmerston became Foreign 
Secretary in 1830, up to the period of 
his death, he controlled the foreign policy 
of this country, with the exception only 
of a few years, during which Sir Robert 
Peel—whose policy was the antipodes of 
Lord Palmerston—was at the head of 
the Government. Whatever position he 
nominally occupied in the Cabinet, he 
pulled the strings of the Foreign Office. 
As Foreign Secretary in Lord Russell’s 
Administration he refused to be con- 
trolled by his Chief; and when in conse- 
quence he had to retire from his office, 
he soon took an opportunity of breaking 
up the Government. Shortly afterwards 
when the positions were reversed, and 
Lord Russell was Foreign Secretary under 
Lord Palmerston, the noble Lord had 
made the curious confession that in im- 
portant matters he allowed his Chief to 
write his despatches, and all he did was 
to affix his signature to them. That 
showed that Lord Palmerston had always 
a definite policy, and it was that policy 
which was struck at by the present Re- 
solution. The late Mr. Cobden once cal- 
culated that Lord Palmerston had cost 
this country at least £100,000,000; and 
he said that taking his value as a states- 
man at the highest estimate, he thought 
he was dear at the money. He (Mr. 
Rylands) believed that Lord Palmer- 
ston’s policy had involved this country in 
even a larger expenditure. Why, they 
were even now paying large sums be- 
cause of the policy which Lord Palmer- 
ston steadfastly adhered to, and last year 
we expended still more for guns for the 
fortifications which some Members of 
the pee Government, he believed, re- 
garded as useless, but which they, never- 
theless, continued to carry on. The policy 
of Lord Palmerston lay at the root of 
our treaty guarantees. It was a policy 
in support of what was called ‘the 
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balance of power,”’ by bolstering up small 
and weak States, and preventing their 
being absorbed by large and stronger 
ones. If men chose to believe that the 
swallowing up of small States and the 
increase of large ones was a disadvan- 
tage to this country he could understand 
their adopting such a policy, but every- 
one had seen that that policy had been 
utterly impracticable. It was not pos- 
sible to put a strait-jacket upon Europe, 
as Lord Palmerston attempted to do, and 
to keep the European nations within the 
limits which they formerly occupied. It 
was an attempt to check the develop- 
ment of national elements of progress ; 
and whilst this continual interference 
with the affairs of Continental States 
was, no doubt, believed by Lord Pal- 
merston to be conducive to the interest 
of this country, he could not help feel- 
ing that, like most other selfish policies, 
it was a short-sighted one, and that so 
far from promoting the interests of Eng- 
land it had a contrary effect. He dwelt 
upon these considerations because the 
grounds of the present Motion entirely 
turned upon them. If Lord Palmerston’s 
policy was right, then so far from with- 
drawing from existing treaty guarantees, 
they ought to extend them. But he main- 
tained that the policy was a mischievous 
one. He would remind the House that 
on the other side of the Channel they 
had in M. Thiers the counterpart of Lord 
Palmerston’s policy. The independence 
of Italy and the consolidation of the 
German Empire had been just as dis- 
tasteful to M. Thiers as they would have 
been to Lord Palmerston, and the pre- 
sent degradation, distress, and suffering 
of France were due to the ambition, in- 
termeddling interference, and national 
jealousy which were the natural results 
of that policy. And yet M. Thiers said 
the other day, amid the ruins of Paris, 
and while France was still suffering from 
internal disorders and weakness—‘ that 
France must become once more what she 
had a right to be in the interests ””—not 
of the French people, but— ‘of all 
States.”” They could see the folly of all 
that on the part of France, and could 
trace the ruin and destruction that had 
followed her insane ambition to be the 
arbitress of Europe. But Lord Palmer- 
ston’s policy was equally foolish, and 
equally dangerous. Indeed, it was only 
by accident—or, perhaps, he ought rather 
to say—by the good Providence of God, 
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that Lord Palmerston’s policy had not 
led this country into similar disasters to 
those which had fallen upon France. In 
1852, Lord Palmerston negotiated a 
Treaty with Denmark, on the subject of 
the Schleswig-Holstein question, and 
pledged the people of this country to 
engagements in relation to a matter in 
which they had no possible interest. He 
ventured to say that at the time the 
treaty was negotiated, not one man in 
a thousand had the slightest idea of what 
was going on. In 1864, when the emer- 
gency contemplated by the treaty arose, 
we were bound to take action upon it. 
And what action did we take? We sent 
remonstrances to Prussia and Austria, 
and had a large amount of diplomatic 
interference and correspondence. Lord 
Palmerston stated in that House that 
if Prussia and Austria attacked Den- 
mark, they would find that Denmark 
did not stand alone. Against the con- 
templated interference, meetings were 
held in Manchester and elsewhere; but 
Lord Palmerston was not the man to be 
influenced in that way, and probably 
asked what cotton lords and shop- 
keepers could be expected to know about 
foreign affairs. Mr. Cobden believed that 
the expression of public opinion had pre- 
vented intervention, but that was not 
the case, as at the very time Lord Russell 
had sent a despatch—probably one of 
those written by Lord Palmerston—to 
our Ambassador at Paris, Lord Cowley, 
to ascertain whether the Emperor of the 
French would join us in an offensive 
war, if necessary, to protect Denmark. 
It was the refusal of the Emperor to 
listen to that application, and not public 
opinion in England, that prevented our 
being dragged into a Continental war. 
It was most fortunate for this country 
that the Emperor refused to listen to 
Lord Palmerston’s proposed interven- 
tion. Had he taken the other course, 
and there had been war, we could read 
now by the light of recent events what 
would have happened. If the military 
force of France had been crumpled up 
by the power of Prussia alone, it would 
have been crushed even more effectually 
by the combined forces of Prussia and 
Austria ; and whatever we might have 
done with our Navy, the only result 
would have been enormous losses and 
degradation to England, ending in a 
humiliating peace. Lord Palmerston 
used to justify his policy by a very dan- 
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gerous axiom. He said that ‘“‘ England 
is strong enough to brave consequences,” 
and so we ought to be if we were to 
enter into such guarantees as we had 
done in times past; but it was because 
he (Mr. Rylands) believed that we were 
not strong enough to brave the conse- 
quences that he contended that it was 
our duty to avoid them in future. Lord 
Salisbury had last year, in “‘ another 
place,”” made a speech full of wisdom 
and caution, in which he had pointed to 
the lessons taught by the late war. He 
said that the course of the future would 
be marked by the absorption of small 
States into large Empires; that small 
Powers would have hard work to live at 
all; and that the guarantees we had 
given would be no sinecure. ‘“‘ The terri- 
tories,” he remarked, ‘‘we have gua- 
ranteed, are of all others the very terri- 
tories that are likely to be attacked.” 
Lord Salisbury then pointed out that 
Germany possessed 1,000,000 soldiers, 
Austria another 1,000,000, and Russia 
1,500,000, and asked how it was pos- 
sible for us to support our.obligations 
with 100,000 men. The alternative was 
thus forced upon us to consider whether 
we should withdraw from these treaties 
of guarantee, or maintain a force equal 
to supporting them, which was, in fact, 
absolutely impossible. But he contended 
that if England were powerful enough 
to enforce these guarantees, she had no 
interest in maintaining them. Expe- 
rience had proved that the existence of 
petty States was a source of danger to 
the peace of Europe. ‘The consolidation 
of Germany had been a positive advan- 
tage to this country already. A few 
years ago the small German States were 
centres of intrigue. France spread her 
net of diplomacy over Germany, and in 
all these: small capitals crowds of diplo- 
matists of high standing were stationed 
to promote the objects of the Emperor. 
Their high salaries made our own di- 
plomatists’ mouths water; and in the 
course of the inquiries of the Diplomatic 
Committee, upon which he was serving, 
this state of things was urged by the 
Foreign Office as an example to be fol- 
lowed by this country, and as a justifi- 
cation of a high scale of expenditure. 
Now, however, all this had come to an 
end, and there could be no doubt that, 
the consolidation of a Conservative Power 
such as Germany, would tend to render 
the peace of Europe more secure. But 
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to justify the continuance of this policy 
of guaranteeing small States, and of at- 
tempting to control the Great Powers of 
Europe, we ought not only to be strong 
enough to brave consequences, but we 
ought to have at the Foreign Office a 
faculty almost amounting to the power 
of prophecy. Lord Palmerston evidently 
had an impression that he was more 
gifted than others in that respect, for in 
a letter addressed by him to Lord Gran- 
ville, when Minister at Paris, he com- 
plained of the difficulty he experienced 
in getting the Cabinet to act with as 
much vigour as he wished in some fo- 
reign intervention ; and said— 

“There are very few public men in England 
who follow up foreign affairs sufficiently to fore- 
see the consequences of events which have not 
happened.” 

That was a kind of prescience the Fo- 
reign Office usually arrogated to itself; 
but considering the number of mistakes 
it made, there was considerable doubt 
as to whether any such power could be 
claimed for it, and certainly experience 
had shown that the policy which grew 
out of the fancied possession of the gift 
of prophecy was a policy of difficulty 
and danger. He therefore called upon 
the Government to withdraw from obli- 
gations which could not be fulfilled, and 
which were often detrimental to the in- 
terests of this country. He wished to 
limit our obligations to our own frontiers, 
and to the defence of our own people. 
The House would remember that striking 
passage in The Edinburgh Quarterly Re- 
view, which had frequently been referred 
to, but which he would quote once more— 

“Happy England! Happy, with a special re- 
ference to the present subject, in this—that the 
wise dispensation of Providence has cut her off, 
by that streak of silver sea which passengers 
often and so justly execrate, though in no way 
from the duties and the honours, yet partly from 
the dangers—absolutely from the temptations— 
which attend upon the local neighbourhood of the 
Continental nations.” 


We might well rejoice over our posses- 
sion of the English Channel as our first 
line of defence, and, certainly, if the 
Government were to content itself with 
looking after our own frontiers we should 
be in a position of enormous strength. 
It was generally acknowledged to be 
almost impossible, with the sea for a 
base of operations, to land upon these 
shores an Army sufficient to subjugate 
the country; but if by a stroke of the 
pen, as the noble Lord (Lord Elcho) had 
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said, England was to make the frontiers 
of Belgium her frontiers, our circum- 
stances would be entirely changed, and 
the Channel would be a source of em- 
barrassment and danger to us rather 
than a protection. The Prime Minister 
when at the Mansion House recently 
had commented upon the security of our 
geographical position, and had advocated 
the wise course of inspiring the people 
of the world with a belief that our policy 
was not governed by base or narrow 
motives. He said he rejoiced that it 
was most unlikely, except by our own 
fault, that we should ever be called upon 
or tempted to take part in any future 
struggle, so happily were we exempted 
from foreign jealousy. But in order to 
carry out that high and noble policy, as 
sketched by the Prime Minister, we must 
free ourselves from entangling alliances. 
It was with that view that they asked 
the Government to take the needful steps 
for withdrawing from treaties of gua- 
rantee. They proposed that that should 
be accomplished by negotiation with 
other European Powers. It might be 
difficult to withdraw immediately from 
all such treaties, and he agreed with 
his hon. Friend (Sir Wilfrid Lawson) 
that we should not do anything which 
would bring dishonour on the country. 
But there could be no difficulty in the 
way of withdrawing from the obliga- 
tions under which we rested by virtue 
of the shreds of the Treaty of Vienna— 
a treaty which had been broken by every 
contracting Power except ourselves. In 
the remarkable debate in that House in 
1850, upon the conduct of Lord Palmer- 
ston towards Greece, he was defended by 
Lord Russell, who said— 

“T can answer for my noble Friend that he 
will act not as Minister of Austria, or as the 
Minister of Russia, or of France—or of any other 


country — but as the Minister of England.”— 
[3 Hansard, exii. 106.] 


That was said in defence of a bullying 
foreign policy in the supposed interest 
of England by thwarting the objects, 
and by attempts to lower the influence 
of the Great Powers of Europe. But 
there was a far higher sense in which a 
statesman might earn the proud title of 
Minister of England. It was the duty 
of the Minister of England to give the 
first consideration to the welfare, the hap- 
piness, and prosperity of the 30,000,000 
of his fellow-countrymen, and not to im- 
peril their happiness by supporting some 
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fancied national interests of 4,000,000 of 
Belgians, or by the maintenance of a Go- 
vernment such as that of Greece, which 
was a disgrace to the civilization of the 
19th century. Such a policy po be 
called a selfish policy, and a policy of 
isolation ; but in pursuing it he believed 
the Minister of England would not only 
be a benefactor to his own countrymen, 
but would promote the happiness and 
progress of mankind. 


Treaty Obligations 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“an humble Address be presented to Her Ma- 
jesty, praying that She will be graciously pleased 
to take the needful steps for withdrawing from 
all Treaties binding this Country to intervene by 
force of arms in the affairs of other nations,”—- 


(Sir Wilfrid Lawson,) 
—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Mr. SINCLAIR AYTOUN said, he 
could not support the Motion, for, al- 
though he was as much opposed as any- 
one to needless intervention, the Motion 
of his hon. Friend seemed dictated by a 
policy of peace at any price. [‘‘ No, 
no!”’] At any rate, the Resolution, if 
carried, would, it appeared to him, con- 
vey the impression that we were not 
prepared to take up arms in support of 
the Treaty, even when our interests de- 
manded that we should do so. But 
whether that was so or not, he objected 
to the Resolution because it implied 
that this country was bound by the pro- 
visions of a treaty which could only be 
carried into effect by the taxation of the 
people; because if the hon. Mover were 
of opinion that the power of refusing to 
carry out treaty obligations rested with 
that House, he must admit his Resolu- 
tion could not be productive of much 
good. His own opinion was that, in 
order to avoid foreign complications, it 
was only necessary that that House 
should exercise the power with which it 
had been invested by the Constitution. 
He recollected that the present Lord 
Derby, when Secretary for Foreign Af- 
fairs, in 1867, said, in reply to a Ques- 
tion which he had put to him as to 
whether this country was bound to inter- 
fere by force of arms in the event of any 
attack being made on Luxemburg, that— 

“The House of Commons could, at its discre- 
tion, grant or refuse supplies for the purposes of 
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a war, so that it was in the last resort sole judge 
of whether war should be made or not.” 


Such words, coming from a statesman of 
great weight, were, he thought, of the 
utmost importance; and if that view 
were correct, the Resolution of the hon. 
Member for Carlisle was not only unne- 
cessary but it would suggest a recogni- 
tion on the part of the House of the 
principle that they were bound, whether 
they liked it or not, to carry out the 
provisions of a treaty requiring the 
expenditure of public money. [Sir 
Wurrip Lawson: Bound in honour. | 
He would touch upon the question of 
honour presently; but, meanwhile, he 
desired to read an Amendment of which 
he had given Notice, and which he in- 
tended to move in the event of the pro- 
position of the hon. Member for Carlisle 
becoming a substantive Motion. The 
Amendment proposed to omit from the 
Resolution all the words after “that,” 
and to insert— 

“As according to the acknowledged principles 
of the British Constitution, the people of this 
Country cannot be taxed by any exercise of the 
Royal Prerogative, or in any other manner than 
by the votes of their Representatives in Parlia- 
ment, this House is of opinion that in all Treaties 
to which Parliament has not given its formal 
assent, the nation is under no obligation to carry 
out such ‘T'reaties if, by so doing, money is re- 
quired for making war, increasing our armaments, 
or for any other purpose.” 


of Intervention. 


Prerogative was the remains of the 
despotic power once possessed by the 
Sovereigns of this country; and at the 
Revolution of 1688 taxation by Prero- 
gative was deciared in the Billof Rights 
to be illegal. Much of the Royal Pre- 
rogative had fallen into disuse ; but what 
remained was so large and so important, 
that by common consent it was held that 
it could only be exercised by the advice 
of the Ministers; and self-government 
could not exist side by side with Prero- 
gative if the latter were not, as a matter 
of rule, exercised through the respon- 
sible Ministers of the Crown. There 
was an opinion that the House had 
nothing to do with treaties while they 
were being negotiated; but if Parlia- 
ment was not allowed to exercise control 
over such negotiations, and they resulted 
in treaties necessitating an outlay of 
public money, it was clear that taxation 
by Prerogative would take place. It 
was absurd to suppose that such an in- 
terpretation of the power of Prerogative 
with regard to treaties could be correct. 
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The Ministers, in exercising the Prero- 
gative of the Crown, were only to make 
use of the power belonging to the Pre- 
rogative. No one disputed the right of 
the Crown to make treaties; but he de- 
nied its right to tax the people of this 
country, and he asserted that a treaty 
requiring expenditure of public money 
could have no force until it had received 
the assent of the people through its Re- 
presentatives in Parliament. Why, in 
the case of the Treaty with Holland for 
the surrender of certain Dutch posses- 
sions, the Secretary for the Colonies had 
stated that the treaty could not be laid 
on the Table until it was ratified, and 
that the only function of the House was 
to criticize the conduct of the Govern- 
ment after the treaty had been con- 
cluded. The hon. Member for Carlisle 
seemed to think that we should be bound 
in honour to carry out such a treaty, 
when ratified; but foreign diplomatists 
must know that the Government of this 
country could not give any pledge as to 
the action this country would take at 
some future time, if that should involve 
a violation of our constitutional prin- 
ciples. Whatever might be done by 
future Governments, the House of Com- 
mons ought to jealously scrutinize the 
course taken by the present Government 
with regard to the exercise of the Royal 
Prerogative. They were told that these 
quéstions of Prerogative were only of 
theoretical interest, and that no Govern- 
ment would do anything not in accord- 
ance with the opinion of the country ; 
but the House could not have forgotten 
the manner in which the Prerogative 
was exercised in the Session of 1866 as 
to the Charter of the Queen’s University. 
The right hon. Member for Tamworth (Sir 
Robert Peel) and the present Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, having heard of an in- 
tention on the part of the Government to 
grant a supplementary Charter to the 
Queen’s University, put Questions to the 
Government with the view of obtaining 
a pledge that the Prerogative should not 
be exercised until the opinion of the 
House of Commons upon the project 
had been expressed. But towards the 
end of the Session, and just at the time 
when the Government left office, that 
Charter was granted; and more than 
astonishment was expressed by the two 
right hon. Gentlemen he had mentioned. 
In 1864, too, an extraordinary speech 
was made by the right hon. Gentleman 
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at the head of the present Government, 
who told the House that in 1815 a treaty 
was concluded at Vienna by which this 
country gave up a sum of money due to 
us from Portugal, and expressed the 
opinion that the mere power of Prero- 
gative was sufficient to cover the Govern- 
ment in making such a remission. As 
the exercise of the Prerogative was highly 
important, and as the circumstances he 
had referred to had shown that they 
must not trust to public opinion for re- 
straining any Government from availing 
themselves of the advantages to be de- 
rived from its use, he hoped to have an 
opportunity of taking the sense of the 
House on his Amendment; but he re- 
garded the Resolution of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Carlisle as being entirely uncalled 
for, as the House possessed in the fullest 
manner the power of protecting the in- 
terests of the taxpayers ; and, therefore, 
if a division were taken, he should vote 
against the Resolution. 

Mr. W. C. CARTWRIGHT said, * 
that after listening to the speeches of 
the hon. Mover and Seconder of the Re- 
solution, he saw no reason for altering his 
indisposition to support the Motion, to 
which he objected on the ground that it 
was an abstract Resolution, and that it 
was incorrect and misleading in its word- 
ing. Now, to frame in an abstract Resolu- 
tion an Instruction which was to be made 
to guide under all circumstances the 
policy of this country, must necessarily 
be a most abortive attempt. The hon. 
Baronet the Member for Carlisle said 
that a string of treaties had been made 
at divers times, which either had 
brought, or might bring, this country 
into political combinations, involving re- 
sponsibilities ; and, as he disliked these, 
he wished at once, and for all time, to 
proscribe similar treaties. This manner 
of proceeding on his part resembled 
that of some one who, having filled his 
mind with the conviction that it was 
owing to the flank-march our Army 
failed to enter Sebastopol at once, should 
move that it be made the fixed rule for 
the British Army never to perform flank- 
marches again. The exigencies and re- 
quirements of policy were just as impos- 
sible to reduce to hard rules as those of 
strategy, and therefore a Resolution of 
the kind now proposed was quite beside 
the purpose for practical ends. But 
besides, its terms were misleading, for 
they implied the existence of stringent 
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obligations on a scale and in a degree 
which were imaginary. He could not 
help thinking that the two hon. Gentle- 
men who moved and seconded the Mo- 
tion could never have studied the trea- 
ties they spoke about as all involving 
such positive guarantees on England. 
For the most part the treaties in ques- 
tion were merely deeds of diplomatic 
registration, by which political facts 
that had arisen became recognized and 
received that sanction from the repre- 
sentatives of established Government 
which secured the said facts from chal- 
lenge, and so protected them against vio- 
lence. So these treaties, which were 
inveighed against as instruments of a 
mischievous policy in the main, had con- 
tributed to afford stability to facts and 
to prevent war. But really it was quite 
impossible to lump all the treaties des- 
canted upon together. Each case had 
to be taken singly, and treated on its own 
merits. It was absurd to bring within 
one sweeping Resolution treaties dating 
from the 14th century that could have 
only an antiquarian interest with trea- 
ties concluded a few years ago. The 
real pith of the Motion was to obtain the 
authority of this House for two stock 
terms in modern political phraseology— 
to obtain a sentence of condemnation 
against the bugbear called ‘balance of 
power,” and the affirmation of what was 
called the ‘‘ doctrine of non-intervention.” 
Now, really it was as well that they should 
look this bogie of the balance of power 
in the face, and see what it actually 
consisted of. The balance of power in di- 
plomacy was really nothing more nor less 
than the balance in the internal arrange- 
ments of States. It was that distribution 
of forces which naturally was commanded 
by the centre of gravity. Taken in that 
sense, the balance of power meant no- 
thing more than the development of 
national elements of progress—free trade 
given to organize forces. It insisted on 
elbow-room being given to what was 
growing up naturally. No doubt the 
theory of the balance of power had 
often, and for a long while, been seri- 
ously misconstrued. It had been made 
to serve the assertion of personal ambi- 
tion and the prosecution of dynastic in- 
terests; but, because it had been mis- 
apprehended and perverted, the thing in 
itself had not ceased to exist, and could 
not cease to exist, for it really was a 
natural force. 


{Aprin 12, 1872} 
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he maintained, in discussing the trea- 
ties he impugned, had shown, in his 
opinion, a singular inability to gather 
their respective bearings. He had began 
by eliminating, as of no serious conse- 
quence, the treaties with the United 
States and Central America in reference 
to guarantees for a neutral passage 
across the Isthmus. He really was 
amazed that supposed study of the Blue 
Book had led the hon. Baronet to such 
a conclusion ; for if these were treaties of 
guarantee the country had entered into, 
which might become pregnant with con- 
sequences, it was precisely those very 
treaties which the hon. Baronet dis- 
missed as quite unimportant. But then 
he went to Belgium, and dwelt greatly 
on the great obligations contracted in _ 
regard to it. Now, so much had been 
said, and so much had been spoken, 
wildly, about this Belgian guarantee, 
that it was as well to defineits nature. It | 
was comprised in the 7th Article of the 
Treaty between Belgium and Holland, 
defining the territorial limits within 
which Belgium should form an inde- 
pendent and neutral State, and should 
be bound to act neutrally towards 
all other States. The three lines giving 
these demarcations were substantially 
inserted in the Quintuple Treaty sub- 
sequently made by the Five Powers. 
To those three lines the whole gua- 
rantee was restricted, and not one 
letter beyond. Now, what did that 
really amount to more than that, by this 
diplomatic act, the existence of Belgium 
was recognized by the bodies consti- 
tuting the Powers of Europe, and that 
its existence in peace was secured by 
this pacific instrument ?. Now, the hon._ 
Baronet had inveighed against this 
treaty as a piece of that mischievous 
and ambitious policy which had led to 
wars and prosecuted fanciful purposes. 
But what was the first political fact 
which effectively broke in upon the poli- 
tical traditions which ruled the world 
under the order of artificial ideas con- 
firmed by the Congress of Vienna? 
Why, the successful assertion of Bel- 
gian independence—and the treaty de- 
nounced by the hon. Baronet was the first 
diplomatic instrument that breached the 
old diplomatic system of repression and 
coercion. It stayed the hand of war, and 
prevented intervention ; so that the hon. 
Baronet—the would-be apostle of non- 
intervention—was denouncing the very 
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instrument which first secured the sound 
assertion of that principle. But, then, a 
charge was made against the Govern- 
ment on account of the treaty which 
it entered into at the opening of the 
German War. Well, he would only ask 
hishon. Friend, whether he would dispute 
that both that treaty and the one entered 
into about Luxemburg had proved a 
most effective instrument for limiting the 
area of war? Was that not doing good 
work in behalf of peace? He would not 
go through the whole bead-roll of 
treaties; but something had been said 
about the extraordinary guarantee given 
to Prussia with regard to Saxony, which 
deserved a passing word. If ever there 
was a guarantee—given in a passing 
moment of grave exigency to meet a 
particular and temporary contingency— 
which was obsolete, surely it was this 
one; and he was perfectly at a loss to 
understand how, on a former occasion, 
the right hon. Member for Buckingham- 
shire should have attached such import- 
ance to what was merely an historical 
incident of by-gone times. Well, then, 
there was the doctrine of non-interven- 
tion,on which it was necessary to fall back 
upon, and of which so much was spoken. 
Now, it was well to make to oneself aclear 
idea of what that doctrine actually meant. 
The name of Mr. Cobden was freely 
quoted as the great defender of that doc- 
trine. He was, indeed, a powerful advo- 
cate of it; and he gave a curious defini- 
tion of what he understood it to mean. 
Mr. Cobden, who knew well the mean- 
ing of words, and neither spoke nor 
wrote lightly, in one of his most elabo- 
rate writings, Zhe Three Panies, defined 
‘‘ non-intervention’’ as a protest, not 
against ever doing anything, but against 
our Government interfering on the wrong 
side. That wasa very different thing 
from the doctrine as propounded cur- 
rently by many who considered them- 
selves Mr. Cobden’s disciples. A policy 
carried out according to their read- 
ing of Mr. Cobden’s teaching, would lead 
to our rolling ourselves up in hedgehog- 
like fashion within the four corners of our 
strict insular limits. Now, no State could 
permanently confine itself absolutely 
within itself, without becoming hide- 
bound and shrivelled. What the con- 
dition of such a State must come to, they 
had had knowledge of from China, as 
that country was before it became opened 
to other nations. China enjoyed many 
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conditions of prosperity. It teemed with 
a busy, an industrious, and, in many 
respects, a cultivated population. But 
yet China was a stagnant country—an 
eminently stunted and unprogressive 
country. Why was that? Why, solely 
because it had cut itself off from all 
international intercourse, and so de- 
prived itself of all the alimentations, 
without which progress became impos- 
sible. The hon. Member for Warring- 
ton said the true policy of this country 
should be to content itself with peace- 
fully allying itself with the elements of 
progress, and yet he advocated a policy 
of exclusiveness which was incompatible 
with that active international sympathy 
without which progressiveness was out of 
the question. It was intelligible how that 
notion should grow up. England being 
geographically an island, the idea of in- 
sulation seemed plausible and specious. 
But England was not merely an insular 
Power ; she possessed a Continental Em- 
pire, and the Queen was also Empress of 
India ; and he would ask his hon. Friend 
what was to become of the whole series 
of Indian treaties, containing positive 
guarantees binding on the Crown? The 
Resolution before the House was one to 
guide the policy of the country, and 
therefore, if adopted, it must hold good 
for the whole policy of the State in every 
direction. But, as soon as they went to 
India, circumstances arose out of the 
very nature of that possession which at 
once imposed conditions that could not 
be dispensed with, and rendered impos- 
sible the acceptance of such a Resolu- 
tion. But there were two pervading falla- 
cies in regard to this non-intervention 
doctrine which it was desirable to expose. 
It was currently affirmed that the old 
policy of political interests on the Conti- 
nent wasentirely due to old-fashioned and 
exploded elements which had no root 
in the New World. On the other side 
of the Atlantic—in the great Republic— 
the absurd notions of a balance of power 
and of an encroaching desire for interven- 
tion could not exist. Well, he would ask 
hon. Gentlemen if they had never heard 
of such a thing as the ‘‘ Monroe doc- 
trine,’’ and whether that doctrine was 
anything but the doctrine of the ‘ bal- 
ance of power”’ transferred to the Ame- 
rican Continent, and clothed in an Ame- 
rican form? And as for the impossi- 
bility of an intervention policy ever pre- 
vailing in America, he would remind 
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hon. Gentlemen of the circumstances at- 
tending the Mexican War, followed by 
a forced cession of territory, which was 
quite unparalleled in extent. Those in- 
stances proved that much that was con- 
sidered antiquated and exploded still 
had force in the New World. But if 
the political programme laid down by 
the hon. Member for Carlisle were car- 
ried out to the letter, a positive stop 
would be set to the development of that 
international policy which it was the 
especial object of Mr. Cobden’s political 
life to promote. The great work of his 
statesmanship—the French Treaty of 
Commerce—never could have been made, 
if the narrow principles enunciated by 
the hon. Baronet had been the principles 
of his action; but he believed Mr. 
Cobden never was the advocate of such 
doctrines as the hon. Baronet main- 
tained, and he had memorable words 
of Mr. Cobden’s to warrant his dis- 
belief. On the 8th of August, 1859, 
at the close of the Italian War, Lord 
John Russell made a remarkable decla- 
ration in that House. A Motion 
had been made very much in the sense 
of literal non-intervention as regarded 
the Conference at Zurich, then pending 
with respect to Italian affairs, and Lord 
John Russell asked if Austria, Prussia, 
and Russia should consent to an arrange- 
ment in which the wishes of the Italians 
would be consulted, was England to 
raise an objection to go into the Confer- 
ence? ‘The noble Lord further asked, 
was it not reasonable, if the House of 
Commons left every other important 
question to the Advisers of the Crown, 
that they should leave this question 
also? And he added that he could not 
believe in this new-fangled policy, by 
which this country could separate her- 
self from the whole world and attend 
merely to her own affairs. On the 17th 
of August in the same year Mr. Cob- 
den, speaking at Rochdale of this decla- 
ration, said— 

“Lord John Russell in the House of Com- 
mons has laid down certain conditions upon which 
alone Government would be disposed to go into a 
Continental Congress in order, if possible, to 
arrange and perpetuate the terms of peace. He 
has made conditions which I think are good, 
although I am afraid they are not very likely to 
be accepted by the great European Powers.” 


Mr. Cobden, therefore, publicly declared 
his approbation of the principles laid 
down by Lord John Russell. He (Mr. 
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Cartwright) did not wish to see this 
country enter on a course of need- 
less, vexatious, and ambitious interven- 
tion; but unless they were going to 
abdicate their Imperial position, and to 
cut themselves adrift from all their con- 
nections, they must be prepared to en- 
counter on some occasions complications 
of a more or less serious nature. Whe- 
ther it was incumbent to withstand and 
boldly confront such complications, or 
whether they were to be quietly put up 
with, must depend on circumstances that 
could not be decided upon beforehand. 
He was convinced that an abstract Reso- 
lution of the kind before the House was 
perfectly incompatible with the exigen- 
cies of the public service, and could not 
be adopted consistently as a guide in 
foreign policy. 

Sm DAVID WEDDERBURN said, 
he wished to direct the attention of Her 
Majesty’s Government to a particular 
class of guarantee treaties which ap- 
peared to him exceedingly obj cetionable, 
and which had a special significance 
at the present moment. Among those 
treaties which had been recently laid 
before them there were three, the pro- 
fessed object of which was to secure pro- 
tection to routes of communication be- 
tween the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans 
across the Isthmus of Panama. Of 
course, such an object was in itself de- 
sirable; but it was only proper to con- 
sider what were the risks incurred in 
order to promote it. The first of the 
treaties was the least objectionable, 
being a Convention (1850) between 
Great Britain and the United States 
for the joint guarantee and protection 
of a ship canal through the territory of 
Nicaragua— 

“So that the said canal may for ever be 
open and free, and the capital therein invested 
secure.” 

The ship canal had, indeed, not yet 
been constructed ; but by Article 8 it was 
agreed— 
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“To extend protection by treaty stipulations 
to any other practicable communications, whether 
by canal or railway, across the Isthmus which 
connects North and South America.” 

It was, however, merely as a precedent 
that that Convention involved practical 
danger, for against Great Britain and 
the United States acting in concert no 
serious opposition could be offered in 
Central America. The two remaining 
treaties were between this country and 
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the two Central American Republics of 
Honduras and Nicaragua, and bore the 
dates of 1856 and 1860 respectively. 
They were both Conventions— 

“ For the protection of all routes of communi- 

cation, natural or artificial, whether by land or 
water, through the territories of these Republics, 
between the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans,” 
In the case of Nicaragua, the employ- 
ment of military force on the part of Her 
Britannic Majesty was permissive, not 
obligatory; and the treaty was for 20 
years only, after which it was terminable 
on due notice being given; and it would 
probably be well to terminate it in 1880, 
although the risk involved was not 
great. With the Honduras Treaty it 
was altogether different; in return for 
certain concessions, of which two free 
ports were the chief, the strongest pos- 
sible guarantee was given by this coun- 
try to the Republic—a guarantee which 
could only be withdrawn upon six 
months’ notice, and under certain speci- 
fied conditions. It wascouched in these 
terms— 

“ Article 2. In consideration of these conces- 
sions, and in order to secure the construction and 
permanence of the route or road herein contem- 
plated, and also to secure, for the benefit of man- 
kind, the uninterrupted advantages of such com- 
munication from sea to sea, Her Britannic Majesty 
recognizes the rights of sovereignty and property 
of Honduras in and over the line of the said road, 
and for the same reason guarantees, positively 
and efficaciously, the entire neutrality of the same 
so long as Great Britain shall enjoy the privileges 
conceded to it in the preceding section of this 
Article ; and when the proposed road shall have 
been completed, Her Britannic Majesty equally 
engages, in conjunction with the Republic of Hon- 
duras, to protect the same from interruption, 
seizure, or unjust confiscation, from whatsoever 
quarter the attempt may proceed.” 
Considering the nature and position of 
such a Republic as Honduras, its rela- 
tions to its immediate neighbours in 
Central America, and its past history, 
no inconsiderable danger attached to the 
signature of such a treaty, to say nothing 
of the well-known Monroe doctrine, 
which might lead to the most serious 
complications. The recent intervention 
of European Powers in the affairs of 
Chili, Peru, or Mexico, had not had 
satisfactory results, nor would it be 
otherwise in Central America. But the 
consideration of these treaties had an 
immediate practical bearing upon our 
present policy. With the direct sanc- 
tion of Her Majesty's Government, 
and of the India Office in particular, 
a Select Committee of that House had 
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been appointed to consider the va- 
rious projects for establishing railway 
communication between the Persian 
Gulf and the Mediterranean, or Black 
Sea. Should that Committee report fa- 
vourably of any one of those schemes, 
it was only too probable that our Go- 
vernment would be urged—and possibly 
induced—to contract with the Ottoman 
Government a similar treaty to those 
with Honduras or Nicaragua. Against 
such a course the .strongest protest 
should be entered beforehand. The ex- 
istence of such treaties as he had quoted 
was sufficient proof that a protest was 
required. They must, in fact, contract no 
more of those treaties, and they ought to 
take such steps as were consistent with 
honour to terminate those which already 
existed, especially in cases where it 
seemed as if the national credit and 
safety were imperilled, in order to pro- 
mote the schemes of speculating capi- 
talists. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, the question 
upon which my hon. Friend who has 
just sat down has addressed the House 
is, in the main, distinct from the gene- 
ral subject of the Motion before us, and 
on that account, and not because I think 
it unimportant, I will not enter into 
its discussion at the present moment. 
Neither will I detain the House by dwell- 
ing on the speech of the hon. Member 
for the Kirkcaldy Burghs(Mr.8. Aytoun), 
a speech mainly consisting of a disquisi- 
tion on an Amendment which, as I under- 
stand, he had no other reason for intro- 
ducing into this debate than that he was 
otherwise unable to move it. It would 
be a waste of the time of the House to 
enter upon a controversy about the con- 
duct of the Government in 1866, a mat- 
ter upon which I know my hon. Friend 
entertains a conviction which he cherishes 
dearly, but which I regard as an entire 
delusion, though I should be sorry to 
disturb him in the enjoyment of it. My 
hon. Friend the Member for Oxfordshire 
(Mr. W. C. Cartwright) has discussed 
the Motion before the House with an 
ability and force and likewise with a 
knowledge of the question which could 
surprise no one acquainted with him, 
and has suggested what, I think, must 
appear some very strong reasons, even 
to those who may not be disposed entirely 
to agree with all his objections, to the 
adoption of the Motion upon which my 
hon. Friend the Member for Carlisle 
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(Sir Wilfrid Lawson) intends, I believe, 
to take the judgment of the House. But 
whether that is so or not, my hon. Friend 
has introduced his Motion to our notice 
in a spirit which I am sure is Sie 

am 
not going to take the objection which he 
anticipated, and to say that it is in the 
nature of an abstract Resolution, for it 
appears unimpeachable on that score; 
it is a declaration of opinion upon our 
foreign policy by this House which, if 
adopted, must lead to immediate action 
on the part of the Government. And I 
must ileo allow that there is not the 
charge against my hon. Friend which is 
generally applicable in the case of ab- 
stract Resolutions, to the effect that his 
proper course would be the introduction 
of a legislative measure, inasmuch as 
the subject of these Resolutions is not 
within the scope of the legislative func- 
tions of the House. But the practical 
objections to the Motion of my hon. 
Friend are conclusive, and those, too, 
are drawn from various quarters. In 
the first place, it would be no easy mat- 
ter for this House to undertake to ob- 
tain a formal release from a number of 
covenants which, whatever they amount 
to, are covenants, generally speaking, 
without being limited as to time, and 
which it would be very difficult to as- 
sign special reasons for our desiring to 
decline and to annul at this present 
moment, after we have allowed them to 
the present time to stand. It would not 
be easy to attain such an object, and the 
very effort to do it would certainly lead 
to much misunderstanding. It would 
lead to a belief that there was, on the 
part of the Parliament and the people 
of this country, a conviction, suddenly 
arrived at, that there had been some 
fundamental error in the course of in- 
ternational policy down to the present 
epoch from which they were determined 
to escape for the future, and of which 
they intended to eradicate every trace 
and record from their public engage- 
ments. Well, my hon. Friend may be 
prepared to go the length of that pro- 
posal; but I do not think that his view 
is shared by the generality of the House, 
or by any large number of persons in 
this country. The distinctions of policy 
which may be drawn from our proceed- 
ings in foreign matters at one period 
and at another are distinctions of degree 
much more than of principle. ere 
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has never been that radical opposition 
of opinion in the policy of one party or 
another, or in the policy of one Rosnins 
ment and another, with respect to foreign 
affairs, which may upon particular ques- 
tions, at least, be traceable occasionally 
with regard to home affairs; and, al- 
though an opinion may be very usefully 
expressed in this House with reference 
to a modification of the spirit and the 
direction of the course of our foreign 
policy at a particular time, an attempt 
to revolutionize that policy would not, I 
am sure, receive from Parliament any 
degree of countenance. But my hon. 
Friend, in my opinion, aggravates the 
evil of guarantees, such as those evils 
may be—and I do not deny that certain 
inconveniences may be attached to them 
—but he aggravates thoseinconveniences 
by appearing to attach to a guarantee, 
as such, a more stringent character than 
it actually bears. He appears to be of 
opinion that every guarantee embodied 
in a treaty is in the nature of an abso- 
lute, unconditional engagement, binding 
this country, under all circumstances, to 
go to war for the maintenance of the 
state of things guaranteed in the treaty 
—irrespective of the circumstances of 
this country itself; irrespective of the 
causes by which that war may have been 
brought about; irrespective of the con- 
duct of the Power on whose behalf the 
guarantee may have been invoked, and 
which may itself have been the cause 
of the war; and irrespective of those 
entire changes of circumstances and re- 
lations which the course of time fre- 
quently introduces, and which cannot 
be overlooked in the construction of 
these engagements. I have often heard 
Lord Palmerston give his opinion of 
guarantees both in this House and else- 
where; and it was a familiar phrase of 
his, which, I think, others must re- 
collect as well as myself, that while a 
guarantee gave a right of interference 
it did not constitute of itself an obli- 
gation to interfere. Without adopting 
that principle as a rigid doctrine or 
theory applicable to this subject—on 
which it is very difficult, and, perhaps, 
not very convenient to frame an absolute 
rule—yet I think there is very great 
force in Lord Palmerston’s observation ; 
and that, as coming from a person. who 
had so long been engaged in the con- 
duct of the foreign policy of this country, 
and who was so thoroughly conversant 
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licy, and the rules by which it is 
guided both here and abroad, it was an 
observation of great importance; and I 
have the more satisfaction in quoting it 
upon the present occasion, because I 
think it ought to remove that apprehen- 
sion with respect to a guarantee under 
which the hon. Mover and Seconder of 
the Resolution appear more or less to 
labour. As the hon. Member for Oxford- 
shire has observed, there are immense 
differences among these guarantees. 
Take, for example, the case of the gua- 
rantee with Russia in 1814. That is 
one of the guarantees which one may 
mention without fear of misapprehen- 
sion. I do not think that guarantee 
could have a powerful practical applica- 
tion to a state of things which has so 
entirely changed, as the state of things 
which has come to exist, since the time 
when it was contracted. Then, if we 
take one of the strongest of our gua- 
rantees in terms—the guarantee of a 
very ancient treaty with Portugal in 
1661—undoubtedly the terms are alarm- 
ingly stringent. The King of Great 
Britain declared that he would take the 
interest of Portugal and of its dominions 
to heart, defending the same with his 
utmost power by sea and land, even as 
England itself. Now, that was appa- 
rently a very stringent guarantee; but 
let us see how it proceeds. The King 
undertook to transport two regiments of 
horse, each consisting of 500 men, and 
a body of 1,000 foot, to be armed at the 
charge of Great Britain ; but after they 
were landed at Portugal they were to be 
paid by the King of Portugal. The 
sting of many animals and of many gua- 
rantees may be carried in the tail; but, 
undoubtedly, the tail of that guarantee 
takes the sting out of the preceding 
part. As the hon. Member for Oxford- 
shire had observed, as far as mere words 
are concerned, there is really one very 
stringent guarantee still in existence, for 
another very stringent guarantee was 
contracted with, I think, the deliberate 
approval of Parliament, by Her Ma- 
jesty’s present Government in 1870; but 
that guarantee contained in the treaty 
with France and Prussia, in relation to 
the kingdom of Belgium, expired on a 
day which my hon. Friend may think 
was an appropriate one for the expira- 
tion of such a guarantee—namely, on 
the Ist of April. There still remains a 
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stringent guarantee in the Treaty of 
1856, called the Tri-partite Treaty, to 
which Austria is a party with t 
Britain and with France. That treaty 
is remarkable, because it contains a dis. 
tinct reference to the obligation to take 
arms corresponding in terms with the 
Treaty of 1870. But undoubtedly that 
treaty constitutes an exception, and other 
treaties which exist are rather in the 
nature of general declarations, and 
strong declarations of policy and of ge- 
neral intention, than in the nature of 
covenants of a specific and determinate 
character, the obligation of which can, 
under all circumstances, be exacted. I 
will take the case of 1870. In 1870, 
when we had a guarantee of a general 
character already upon record, we pro- 
ceeded to make a most stringent gua- 
rantee for the defence of Belgium against 
the dangers into which it appeared to 
have been brought not only by the war 
which had just then broken out, but 
likewise by certain circumstances ante- 
rior to that war. But why was it that 
this stringent guarantee of 1870 was 
entered into? It was not because of the 
guarantee contained in the Treaty of 
1839. That treaty would have stood 
where it was but for the new circum- 
stances that occurred, and for the uni- 
versal feeling and sentiment of the 
country with regard to those circum- 
stances. It is not possible, I think, to 
contend from the nature of these general 
guarantees, that they are such as to 
exclude a just consideration of the cir- 
cumstances of the time at which they 
may be supposed to be capable of being 
carried into effect. I believe that con- 
sideration of circumstances will always 
have a determining influence, not only 
without derogation to good faith, but in 
perfect consistency with the principles 
of good faith, upon the practical course 
to be pursued. My hon. Friends, I 
think, have not been altogether just to 
these guarantees. I admit with them 
that guarantees are engagements to be 
looked upon with jealousy; not to be 
hastily or frequently entered into; never 
but for grave cause ; and, if possible, in 
those more determinate forms which are 
perfectly understood as not being liable 
to misapprehension, and which are ap- 
plicable to specific objects. But let my 
hon. Friends fairly make the concession 
which the hon. Member for Oxfordshire 
demands from them—namely, that gua- 
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rantees have been powerful instruments 
for the avoidance of the causes of actual 
and positive intervention. Take the 
guarantee of the Treaty of Vienna. The 
vice of that treaty did not lie in its 
guarantee ; it lay in this—that the ar- 
rangements of the Treaty of Vienna 
were in various instances made with too 
little consideration for the feelings and 
convictions of the people with whose in- 
terests the assembled Powers had to 
deal. Take the momentous years from 
1830 to 1839. I think my hon. Friends 
will hardly think that the moderately and 
cautiously expressed guarantee of the 
Treaty of 1839 was an unwise and un- 
just engagement. In my opinion, that 
treaty reflects great honour on the coun- 
tries which acceded to it, and great 
honour on Lord Palmerston and those 
immediately conterned for this country. 
I believe, indeed, that in future times 
he will be remembered for nothing with 
greater distinction and honour than for 
the extraordinary perseverance, energy, 
and sagacity with which he conducted 
the whole policy of this country, and 
influenced so powerfully the policy of 
Europe between the erection of the king- 
dom of Belgium in 1830 and its consoli- 
dation in 1839. Though there are those 
who may think that on some occasions 
Lord Palmerston’s policy of intervention 
was open more or less to question, I 
cannot shut my eyes to the fact that by 
those Belgian negotiations he was the 
main instrument in the avoidance of 
what otherwise would very probably 
have occasioned a general and bloody 
European war. Take, again, the gua- 
rantee of the kingdom of Greece. It 
can hardly be doubted that the union of 
Russia, France, and Great Britain not 
only stopped a very sanguinary intestine 
feud in the Ottoman Empire, not only 
raised hopes which may not have been 
altogether realized, but which still sub- 
sist for the future, but that it removed a 
great cause of political difficulty and 
danger. The case of Luxemburg has 
been referred to in like manner, and, I 
think, with equal justice. The general 
conclusion at which any dispassionate 
person, not hard-ridden by theory, must 
arrive is that, although it is quite right 
to regard these guarantees with jealousy, 
to it that the presumption of the 
case must be against them, that the 
onus of proof is on those who contract 
them, that they ought not to be need- 
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lessly multiplied, nay more, that they 
might, if bad, be advantageously quali- 
fied or annulled as opportunity may 
occur ; yet that it would be a great mis- 
take to pass upon them a sentence of 
general condemnation, because they may 
be effective instruments of composing 
quarrels and avoiding disastrous wars. 
My hon. Friend is not bound to accede 
to these reasons; but I think he should 
not ask the House to pass a judgment 
upon his Motion. He has referred to 
declarations of the Government which 
he thinks are not entirely consistent with 
one another. Now, some of us have at 
times spoken, and I think with great 
propriety, of defence as the end and aim 
with which in the main, and as a rule, 
the military and naval establishments of 
this country are kept up. That is a per- 
fectly sound and just doctrine; but, on 
the other hand, we cannot undertake to 
register a positive and absolute vow, by 
which we are to be restrained from re- 
cognizing any duty beyond our own 
island barrier. The people of this coun- 
try would not consent to record such a 
vow, and I am bound to say that if they 
did they would never keep it; for on great 
occasions, partly from considerations of 
danger which, though remote, might be- 
come proximate, partly from considera- 
tions of honour, partly from sentiments 
of sympathy, partly from the sense of 
an interest, not narrow or selfish, but 
wide and honourable, in the maintenance 
of general peace, they would think, 
without any disposition to a meddlesome 
policy, that there might be occasions 
when it would be their duty to look 
beyond what immediately and absolutely 
concerned themselves, to the general in- 
terest of the civilized world. To an 
abstract proposition of this kind we can- 
not be parties. General recommenda- 
tions of caution we shall gladly endea- 
vour to follow, for the pacific temper of 
my hon. Friends is worthy of all admi- 
ration. The past errors of this country, 
moreover, have not lain on the side of re- 
fraining from war, but on the side of need- 
lesslyrushing into it. Cautions, therefore, 
we ought to accept; but though they are 
likely to be useful warnings against the 
indulgence of a besetting sin, we cannot 
agree entirely to forswear brotherhood 
with other nations with respect to any 
dangers except those which menace an 
absolute invasion of our own territory. 
To that length we must decline to follow 
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them, for to consent to it would be to 
make ourselves not the organs of a wise, 
comprehensive, and practical national 
policy, but rather the mouthpieces of 
ideas which, however respectable on ac- 
count of the benevolent motives with 
which they originate, are, and must be, 
the ideas of only a narrow section of 
men, and are incapable of influencing 
the conduct of kingdoms at great crises. 


The International 


Question put, ‘‘That the words pro- 
posed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


The House divided :—Ayes 126; Noes 
21: Majority 105. 


THE INTERNATIONAL SOCIETY. 
MOTION FOR PAPERS. 


Mr. BAILLIE COCHRANE, in rising 
to call the attention of the House to the 
organization of the International So- 
ciety, and to move for Papers, said, that 
in prefacing the remarks which he had 
to make upon the subject, he must ad- 
mit that he was possessed with a fear 
that but few hon. Members were much 
acquainted with the nature of the ques- 
tion which he was about to bring before 
them, although he trusted that he should 
be able to convince them that it was one 
that deeply affected the gravest interests 
of this and other countries. The House 
would probably be aware that repre- 
sentations had been made to Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government by nearly every 
country in Europe direeted against the 
International Society ; and that the rea- 
son why those representations had been 
made to the Government of this country 
was, because London was, as he should 
be able to prove, the head centre of that 
iniquitous Association. He wished it to 
be clearly understood that he made this 
Motion with no ill-feeling towards the 
trades unions, or towards any of those 
societies in which the interests of the 
employers or the employed were specially 
concerned. No doubt, from time to 
time, trades unions had been led into 
‘excesses which everyone must deplore ; 
but those associations had been accepted 
and approved by the Legislature, and 
by the general opinion of the country. 
Neither did he bring forward the ques- 
tion with any want of confidence in the 
working men of England. He had had 
the honour of saying, in the course of 
the debate upon the Ballot Bill, that he 
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had the fullest confidence in the loyal 
of the working men of the country ; pa: 
indeed, had any doubt upon the subject 
ever been entertained, the spectacle that 
was witnessed a few weeks ago showed 
what a strong feeling of loyalty had 
been developed throughout the length 
and breadth of the country, and justified 
the most perfect confidence being placed 
in our working classes. He would even 
go further, and would say that the great 
majority of those who had joined this 
Society in this country—and their num- 
ber was 180,000—were totally ignorant 
of the principles it was intended to carry 
out, which were carefully concealed from 
them while they were giving their sub- 
scriptions and lending their names in 
support of the Association. Those prin- 
ciples struck at the root of all morality, 
of all civilization, of all the rights of 
property, and of all belief in God. 
These were solemn and grave charges to 
bring against a society in that House, 
but they were well founded, and he 
should be able to prove them by un- 
questionable evidence ; and that evidence 
he would venture to say was confirmed 
by the fact that the Society was creating 
a feeling of terror over all Europe with 
the exception of our own country. The 
principles of the Association, moreover, 
had already been denounced in eloquent 
and striking language in articles which 
had appeared in October last in The 
Edinburgh and in The Quarterly Reviews. 
It would be interesting to trace the So- 
ciety from its foundation, and through its 
successive developments, until it reached 
its present dimensions. Strange to say, 
it originated during the Exhibition of 
1862, when the workmen belonging to 
the different countries were collected in 
London ; but it was not actually founded 
until the 28th of September, 1864, at a 
meeting held at St. Martin’s Hall, when 
it obtained the title of ‘“‘ The Interna- 
tional Association of Working Men.” At 
that time its formation and proceedings 
had been looked for abroad with great 
interest, and one writer had gone as far 
as to say that the Hall of St. Martin, 
where it was formed, would be celebrated 
in history. The Society, as originally 
constituted, was founded upon the prin- 
ciples of the trades unions, and no poli- 
tical element was then introduced into 
it; and, therefore, those who then joined 
it did so in perfect innocence of its ulti- 
mate objects, which were even at that 
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time well known to its foreign supporters. 
The explanation of that moderation was 
to be found in the language of one of 
their writers, which was to the following 
effect— 

“We think that the founders of the Interna- 
tional acted prudently in the first instance, when 
the Society refused to entertain political and re- 
ligious questions ; for the first object was to unite 
all the working classes in one common bond with- 
out alarming society.” 

The 4th Article of the Association said 
that the Council General should sit in 
London, and should be composed of 
workmen representing the different na- 
tions which had joined the Association. 
The first president was Odger, the secre- 
tary was General Cremer, and the trea- 
surer was Wheeler. So far, both in the 
names of its leaders, and its ostensible 
rinciples, the matter did not sound very 
oiieala. But this Society, which 
had started with these moderate views, 
soon after rapidly developed itself; for 
in a paper called Le Progrés de Siecle, 
published in January, 1870, it was said— 

‘What we require is liberty and equality for all 
—a social revolution. And by a social revolution 
we intend not a miserable surprise made in the 
dark, but our object is a revolution which shall 
uproot all our institutions. It is a night of the 
4th of August, 1789, that we want.” 

Let him show how the Society had 
worked. Only last week a M. Eugéne 
Dupont was arrested in Paris, to which 
he had gone secretly from this country. 
Now, that M. Eugéne Dupont was a 
member of the Commune, and also a 
member of the International Society. 
He should be able to show that those 
two associations were in reality one, and 
that the International Society, located in 
London, had given orders to the Com- 
mune to burn Paris, and to murder the 
Archbishop of that city. At the Con- 
— held at Brussels, 1868, M. Eugéne 
upont said— 

“ The Revolutions of 1830 and 1848 were only 

revolutions of form, and not radical ones. We 
require the whole social question raised; we 
want no Governments, for Governments crush 
us with taxation ; we want no armies, for armies 
Massacre us; we want no religion, for religion 
stifles the intelligence. We are not Socialists on 
system ; we are simply and purely Revolutionists. 
We appeal to the masses. Our principle, the 
rights of labour; our means of action, organiza- 
tion ; our object, a social revolution.” 
But the clearest exposition of the views 
of the Association was made at Geneva, 
July, 1869, when the Congress met under 
the presidency of the Russian Socialist, 
Bakounine. There it was said that— 
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“The International proclaims itself Atheist. It 
demands the abolition of all forms of worship ; the 
institution of science for faith, and human for 
Divine justice; the abolition of marriage, and, 
above all, the abolition of the rights of inherit- 
ance,” 


While the Volksstimme, the International 
organ at Vienna, wrote— 
“ For as the red flag is the symbol of universal 


love, let our enemies beware lest they turn it into 
the symbol of universal terror.” 


Under the head of England, the same 
paper called England the cradle of the 
International, and said that the im- 
portant centre was always in London ; 
it was from London that the impulse was 
given ; the Council General was the tree 
from which sprang all the ramifications 
of the sections and federations. M. 
Tolan, one of the defenders of the Inter- 
national, who was put on his trial in 
France, said he well knew it was gene- 
rally believed that all its members were 
under one order; that in London, for 
instance, it was sufficient for the presi- 
dent to raise his finger to command 
obedience over the whole surface of the 
globe. In 1870, M. Eugéne Dupont, 
Corresponding Secretary for France, wrote 
thus from the head centre, London, in the 
name of the Council— 

“ Although the revolutionary initiative should 
start from France, England alone can serve as a 
lever for a social economical revolution. Eng- 
land is the only country in which there exists 
really agricultural labourers, and where land is 
concentrated in comparatively a few hands. It is 
the only country where the contest of classes and 
the trade unions have acquired acertain maturity; 
it is the only country in which any important 
commercial change acts on the whole world. The 
English have all the materials essential for a 
social revolution ; what they require is the revo- 
lutionary ardour. It is only the Council General 
that can give this, and accelerate the revolution 
in this country, and so over the world. The 
place where we can strike the great revolutionary 
blow is Ireland. Lere, the position of the Associa- 
tion is quite clear. Our first object is to force 
on the revolution in England, and with this ob- 
ject we must strike a great blow in Ireland.—By 
order of the Council General of the International 
Association, the Corresponding Secretary for 
France, Evegzenz Doupont.—London, 1st January, 
1870.” 

Now, he concluded that the Inter- 
national Society had instigated the 
atrocities which were recently committed 
in Paris. He had in his hand a publi- 
cation which had gone through several 
editions. It had been signed by all the 
officers of the General Council in Lon- 
don ; and he presumed that it would be 
accepted as a manifesto declaring the 
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objects, the feelings, and the principles 
of that Society. The manifesto, issued 
after Paris had been the scene of the 
horrors he had mentioned, was as fol- 
lows :— 

“*Civin War In France. 

“ ADDRESS OF THE GENERAL COUNCIL OF THE 
InrERNaTIoNAL Worxinc Men’s Association, 
1871. 

“Tn all its bloody triumphs over the self-sacri- 
ficing champions ofa new and better society, that 
nefarious civilization, based upon the enslavement 
of labour, drowns the moans of its victims in a 
hue-and-cry of calumny, reverberated by a world- 
wide echo. The serene working men’s Paris of 
the Commune is suddenly changed into a pande- 
monium by the bloodhounds of ‘ order.’ ” 


That was published in Engiand, had 
been translated into every language on 
the Continent, and sold, he was sorry to 
believe, in tens of thousands. He now 
came to the execution by the Commune 
of the 64 hostages, with the Archbishop 
of Paris at their head. The manifesto 
proceeded— 


“With regard to the execution by the Com- 
mune of the 64 hostages, headed by the Arch- 
bishop of Paris—when Thiers, as we have seen 
from the very beginning of the conflict, enforced 
the humane practice of shooting down the Com- 
munal prisoners, the Commune to protect their 
lives was obliged to resort to the Prussian prac- 
tice of securing hostages. How could they be 
spared any longer after the carnage with which 
M‘Mahon’s Pretorians celebrated their entrance 
into Paris? Was even the last check upon 
the unscrupulous ferocity of bourgeois Govern- 
ments—the taking of hostages—to be made a mere 
sham of? The real murderer of Archbishop 
Darboy is Thiers,” 


He now came to the burning of Paris. 
The pamphlet, from which he was quot- 
ing that exposition of the objects and 
principles of the International Society, 
went on to say— 


“In war, fire is an arm as legitimate as any. 
Buildings held by the enemy are shelled to set 
them on fire. If their defenders have to retire, 
they themselves light the flames to prevent the 
attack from making use of the buildings. ‘To be 
burnt down has always been the inevitable fate of 
all buildings situated in the front of battle of all 
the regular armies of the world, But in the war 
of the enslaved against their enslavers—the only 
justifiable war in history—this is by no means to 
hold good. ‘The Commune used fire strictly as a 
means of defence. They used it to stop up to the 
Versailles troops, those long, straight avenues 
which Haussmann had expressly opened to artil- 
lery fire ; they used it to cover their retreat, in 
the same way as the Versaillese, in their advance, 
used their shells, which destroyed at least as 
many buildings as the fireof the Commune. It is 
a matter of dispute even now which buildings 
were set fire to by the defence, and which by the 
attack. And the defence resorted to fire only 
then, when the Versaillese troops had already 
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commenced their wholesale murdering of prison. 
ers, Besides, the Commune had, long before, 
given full public notice that, if driven to extremi- 
ties, they would bury themselves under the ruing 
of Paris, and make Paris a second Moscow.” 
That was the way in which the burning 
of Paris, and the murder of Archbisho 
Darboy and his fellow-victims, whi 
sent a thrill of horror throughout the 
civilized. world, were defended by per- 
sons, some of whom he regretted to say 
were Englishmen. Again, they said— 

“ After Whit Sunday, 1871, there can be 
neither peace nor truce possible between the 
working men of France and the appropriators of 
their produce. The iron hand of a mercenary 
soldiery may keep for a time both classes tied 
down in common oppression. But the battle 
must break out again and again in ever-growing 
dimensions, and there can be no doubt as to who 
will be the victor in the end—the appropriating 
few, or the immense working majority. And the 
French working class is only the advanced guard 
of the modern proletariate. Working 
men’s Paris, with its Commune, will be for ever 
celebrated as the glorious harbinger of a new 
society. Its martyrs are enshrined in the great 
heart of the working class. Its exterminators 
history has already nailed to that eternal pillory 
from which all the prayers of their priests will not 
avail to redeem them.” 


When all that proceeded from English- 
men, and was translated into French, 
Italian, and Spanish, and circulated far 
and wide, was it surprising that other 
countries asked us to do something to 
save them from that which might again 
produce bloodshed, misery, and ruin? 
He would read only the names of the 
English members of the General Coun- 
cil by whom the documeat from which 
he had quoted was signed. The first 
edition was signed by Mr. Odger and 
Mr. Lucraft; but he would do both of 
those Englishmen the justice to say that 
when they saw it in print they were 
ashamed of the document they had ap- 
proved while it was in manuscript, and 
they withdrew their names from it. Mr. 
Odger, at Newcastle, repudiated it, and 
expressed his regret that he had signed 
it. Although Mr. Odger and Mr. Lu- 
craft had withdrawn, the General Coun- 
cil still included several Englishmen, 
as would be seen from the following 
names :— 

“M. T. Boon, Frederick Bradnick, G. H. 
Buttery, Caihil, Delahaye, William Hales, A. Her- 
man, Kolb, Frederick Lessner, Lochner, T. P. 
Macdonnell, George Milner, Thomas Motters- 
head, Charles Mills, Charles Murray, Pfander, 
Roach, Rochat, Rihl, Sadler, A. Serraillier, 
Cowell Stepney, Alfred Taylor, and William 
Townshend,” 
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The following were the corresponding 
secretaries :-— 

“ Eugéne Dupont, for France ; Karl Marx, for 
Germany and Holland; Frederick Engels, for 
Belgium and Spain ; Hermann Jung, for Switzer- 
land; P. Giovacchini, for Italy ; Zévy Maurice, 
for Hungary ; Anton Zabicki, for Poland ; James 
Cohen, for Denmark; J. G. Eccarius, for the 
United States; Hermann Jung, chairman ; John 
Weston, treasurer ; George Harris, financial 
secretary, and John Hales, general secretary. 


Many more documents might be pro- 
duced in support of the same views, but 
he would not detain the House. The 
language of M. Dufaure, in supporting 
a Bill directed against the International 
in the French Assembly, in describing 
the nature of the Society, however, was 
plain and full of significance. He said, 
in replying to the objection that ‘‘ mere 
affiliation could not be acrime, although 
assemblage and subscriptions might be 
illegal ’— 

“That isa complete mistake. The wilful of- 
fence is an affiliation. I am asked where is the 
proof of the offence to be found? I have here 
a card, which the Assembly will permit me to 
read and explain ; it isacard of the International. 
This card is delivered by the central committee 
in London, and it is signed by the six secretaries 
of that committee belonging to the various na- 
tionalities—Belgian, French, German, Spanish, 
English, and Swiss. It is.delivered with a num- 
ber to each member of the Internationale. Now, 
how is it that a great number of those unhappy 
men, who have been arrested in Paris or at their 
homes, and who have been sent before the Coun- 
cils of War, have been found possessed of these 
cards? Does not the possession of such cards and 
memorandum books as we have heard of constitute 
a better proof of the offence than meetings which 
ean be avoided? We hold that to be the crime. 
You affiliate yourself; you consent to accept this 
fatal card. It is accompanied by a small book, 
which sets forth the obligations you have under- 
taken. You, a Frenchman, accept engagements 
towards this society ; you renounce your soul as 
a Frenchman, You become the servant and the 
slave of those who have signed your card, and you 
think that although you have agreed to that, we 
ought not to regard it as a crime—we who believe 
that the International Association is a permanent 
menace to European society.” 


And, moreover, it should never be for- 
aha in reference to the action of the 

ternational upon other countries, that 
there was a meeting held between the 
leaders of the International and the 
Commune before the burning of Paris; 
and in the decree of the Commune which 
commanded the destruction of the Column 
of the Place Vendéme, the operons of 
the International is signified. It was 
also noticeable that a man of extreme 
Republican opinions, such as Mazzini, 
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was yet one of those strongly opposed to 
the International ; but everyone knew— 
and even his strongest enemies were will- 
ing to admit—the high and irreproach- 
able personal character of the man, just 
as everyone now admitted the same of 
Garibaldi. Well, Mazzini, who had 
long been known for his regard for the 
interests of the working man, published 
shortly before his death, in Zhe Roma 
del Popolo, a long article addressed to 
the Italian workmen. He wrote— 


Society. 


“ Now, from the natural movement of workmen 
has sprung up an Association which threatens to 
falsify this movement in its object, its conduct, 
and its spirit. I allude to the International. This 
Association, founded in London some years since 
—which I from the first refused to join—is go- 
verned by a Council. This International has ex- 
ercised a predominant influence, especially at the 
period of the last insurrection in Paris. The 
principles laid down by the chiefs and the influen- 
tial members of the International are the follow- 
ing :—1. The negation of God. 2. The negation 
of the country and of all nationality, 3. The 
negation of all rights of property.” 


Let hon. Members remember that the 
centre of that Association was in London, 
and he could produce the publication in 
which these views were promulgated. 
The International judged that it could 
not permit this disavowal of the Society 
to pass unnoticed, and the eminent Rus- 
sian, Bakounine, was charged with the 
reply. It was headed—‘‘The Answer 
of the International to Mazzini.” It 
commenced with recognizing the purity, 
the nobility, the greatness of Mazzini’s 
life and character, ‘‘ which, however,” 
it adds, ‘‘was compatible with great 
errors.” It continued— 


“Unfortunately, the revolutionary programme 
of the Italian patriot contained one principle, 
essentially false, the belief in a God. Mazzini 
reproaches us with not believing in God; we re- 
proach him, on the contrary, with his belief, or 
rather we do not reproach him, we deplore his 
error, for truly we can no longer be deceived ; for 
under the banner of God, from Napoleon III. to 
Bismarck, from the Empress Eugenie to Queen 
Isabella, are arrayed all the emperors, all the 
kings, all the privileged classes, all the blood- 
suckers of industry, of commerce, of the bank, 
all the police, all the gendarmes, the gaolers, the 
executioners, not to omit the priests—those black 
police over men’s souls. Here behold the army 
of God. And arrayed in the opposite callings, 
what is there? We who deny God, the divine 
origin of kings, and the principle of authority, 
and who are by this fact the true believers in 
humanity and human freedom. I¢ is not the first 
time that Mazzini has hurled his accusations, 
his injuries, his calumnies against us; and as 
the illustrious patriot has had the misfortune to 
place his acts, even the most revolutionary, under 
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the protection of this fabled God, so that he has 
sacrificed to this belief the real emancipation of 
his dear Italy, is it surprising that he is indig- 
nant with us who turn our back on God? He 
calls us Materialists and Atheists, and he says 
well. And if a sentiment of pride is permitted 
to poor creatures who, like waves of the sea, rise 
to sink again into the great ocean of life, we are 
proud of the name, for Athenism and Materialism 
represent the truth, or rather the basis of all 
truth, and it is the truth we seek for, and nothing 
but the truth. The Divinity established on a 
celestial throne, has become the curse of huma- 
nity, the ally of tyrants, of imposters, of all the 
tormentors and robbers of the human race.” 


He thought he had now said enough to 
prove to the House that it was not 
without cause that he had called their 
attention to the subject. We might 
smile at such bombastic nonsense, and 
say it meant nothing to us; but when 
these papers emanated from London, 
were translated, and circulated all over 
the Continent, was it surprising that 
foreign Governments should take alarm ? 
Not onlythat, but it must, he thought, be 
borne in mind that the systematic spread 
of Atheism and Infidelity was no slight 
matter; and that although it might 
mean nothing to us now, still the day 
might come when we should bitterly re- 
gret that we had permitted such an in- 
fernal Society to exist in our midst. The 
feeling of foreign Governments as to our 
indifference—evinced by our repeated re- 
fusals to applications made on their part 
for assistance in putting the Society down 
—was his justification for bringing the 
matter forward, and good would have 
been done if he only succeded in eliciting 
from the Ministry a strong expression of 
sympathy with the countries who thought 
themselved menaced by the proceedings 
of the International. He would, to give 
the House an idea of the extent of the 
organization of the Society, further say 
that the estimate of the number of mem- 
bers in France alone reached 500,000, 
who paid a halfpenny each per week to 
a fund which amounted to £100,000 a- 
year; but he was unable to state the 
amount received from the 180,000 con- 
stituting the English contingent, but no 
doubt it was something considerable. 
Not verylong ago he asked the right hon. 
Gentleman at the head of the Govern- 
ment, whether he would lay upon the 
Table the Correspondence which had 
passed between Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment and the Spanish Government about 
the International? A month had elapsed 
since then, and although the right hon. 
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Gentleman promised that it should be 
laid upon the Table, it had not yet been 
presented to the House. 

Viscount ENFIELD said, the Corre- 
spondence was laid upon the Table last 
night. 

r. BAILLIE COCHRANE thought 
that under the circumstances the pro- 
duction of the Correspondence ought 
not to have been so long delayed. 

Viscount ENFIELD said, it was in 
print, but he did not know whether it 
had been circulated or not. 

Mr. BAILLIE COCHRANE re. 
marked, that however that might be he 
had been lucky enough to get it; but he 
had not got it from the noble Lord, to 
whom he owed nothing. He ought also 
to mention that he had only got the 
Spanish Minister’s request, and not the 
reply of our Government. Senor de Blas, 
the Spanish Minister of State, said— 


‘*Social order is menaced in its very founda- 
tions by the International, which breaks up all 
the traditions of humanity, erases from thought 
the very name of God, of the life of the family, 
and of inheritance; which also erases that of 
nations from the civilized world.” 


Senor Blas added— 


“To arrive at a satisfactory result, it is neces- 
sary that measures should be taken by common 
‘accord.’ This accord is required by the very 
nature of the Association, from its character of 
universality, To put down the evil, it is neces- 
sary that all Governments labour to the same 
end ; all are equally interested. It is, therefore, 
to be hoped that in view of the gravity of the 
circumstances every State will benevolently and 
sympathetically lend its aid tothe work of defence 
against the International.” 


He should like to know what answer 
was made by Her Majesty’s Government 
to that appeal. It was only received 
about two months ago, and although we 
might treat the subject with indifference, 
it was clear that politicians on the Con- 
tinent did not, and it was no wonder that 
the Journal des Débats should say— 


‘*We shall see with infinite satisfaction our 
Government entering into negotiations with foreign 
States to modify the International principles of 
extradition. It is repugnant to us to see Vermuth, 
Gaillard, and our worst criminals welcomed in 
London.” 


To show how the operations of the 8o- 
ciety were spreading, he would quote a 
resolution forwarded to the secretary of 
the International, by the Republican 
Club at Taunton. It was in the follow- 
ing terms ;— 
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“The members of the Taunton Republican 
Club beg to express their deep gratitude for your 

at and unvarying kindness for the noble army 
of martyrs, the French Communist refugees, and 
beg to express their sympathy with the glorious 
objects and aspirations of the International.” ~ 


Another indication of the growth of the 
Society was the fact that it had just 
started a newspaper, which announced 
that the time had arrived for unanimity 
on the part of the useful classes; and 
that it ought to be made known to the 
noblemen, usurers, generals, bishops, 
admirals, lawyers, and those kind of 
people who composed our Parliament, 
that the people, the real wealth-makers 
of England, were tired of all their job- 
beries and crimes, and that it was time 
for them to make way for the rule of 
the people by the people for the people. 
The article he had just cited concluded 
—‘‘ Organize, Organize, Organize!’’ No 
doubt such language might seem suffi- 
ciently absurd, but it was capable of 
working very disastrous effects. The 
police in Germany were using every 
means to follow the traces of this Inter- 
national, in presence of these audacious 
resolutions of the Socialistic Congress. 
Further hesitation was impossible. The 
men had thrown down the gauntlet to 
all human civilization, and the last re- 
solution of this Congress of democrats 
was to proclaim that it is the sacred duty 
of all workmen to become members of 
the revolutionary propaganda, with the 
avowed object of sapping the founda- 
tions of all society. He had studied 
this question carefully, and was deeply 
impressed with the conviction that, even 
if the Society were unimportant at the 
present moment, an Association which 
desired to abolish marriage, denied God, 
and all right of property, and preached 
assassination, ought to be vigorously de- 
nounced by every honest man. Some 
consideration also ought to be shown to 
other countries; and it had been well 
said that we could not, and that we 
ought not, to shut ourselves out from 
all external relations with the outer 
world. Last evening, when Earl Gran- 
ville announced that every facility would 
be given to Englishmen to visit France, 
he said that the abolition of passports 
was a proof of the kind feeling of France 
towards this country; but when pub- 
lications such as he had quoted were 
allowed to appear in England, it could 
hardly be a matter of astonishment that 
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Frenchmen should be pained and dis- 
tressed by the attitude of the Imperial 
Parliament. He therefore hoped that 
the right hon. Gentleman would, in his 
reply, speak so as to show foreign coun- 
tries the good feelings England enter- 
tained for them in this matter, even if 
he could not promise to take steps for 
the suppression of the Society ; and that 
his answer would be one satisfactory to 
all who loved their homes and who vene- 
rated the Constitution under which they 
lived. 

Dr. BREWER said, he thought that 
on reflection the hon. Member for the 
Isle of Wight (Mr. B. Cochrane) would 
see that his speech was not founded on 
sound policy, for nothing was more pre- 
judicial to the authority of a Govern- 
ment than an attempt to put down the 
exercise of the right of free expression 
of opinion, unless that expression of opi- 
nion were supplemented by an overt act 
of treason. In this country, Republican 
opinions were held only by a miserable 
minority ; and he had yet to learn that 
there was any chance, by the action of 
any Government, of stifling or suppress- 
ing the free expression of opinions held 
by any minority, however constituted, 
of our fellow-countrymen. Moreover, if 
they were those of the majority the ac- 
tion of the Government would be al- 
together altered. But they were little 
more than playthings; and the great 
desire of the Republican minority was 
precisely that which had been accom- 
plished through the instrumentality of 
the hon. Gentleman. All they wanted 
was publicity, and by denouncing them 
in the House of Commons more was 
done for them than could be effected 
through the papers which the hon. Gen- 
tleman had been reprobating with so 
much indignation. The only possible 
way of putting down principles of this 
kind was by a policy suited to the age, 
and, above all, by progressing in national 
education, which could alone correct those 
excesses into which liberty was apt to 
degenerate. He bitterly regretted that 
such a debate should have been inaugu- 
rated, for there had always been a great 
distinction made by the wisest in this 
country between an agreement to commit 
an offence and the offence itself, and he 
regretted that a course should have been 
taken in the present instance which would 
only serve to add fuel to a fire which 
otherwise would die a natural death. 
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Mr. EASTWICK said, he thought it 
was evident that the hon. Gentleman 
who had just sat down had not studied 
the subject, or read the writings of the 
Internationalists, for if he had he would 
never have used towards them the word 
‘‘Republican.” In fact, the distinctive 
principle of the Association was, that 
there should be no such things as Re- 
publics or States at all. He also en- 
tirely differed from him as to its import- 
ance, although he saw that M. Louis 
Blanc the other day, as well as the 
Government in their reply to the Spanish 
Minister, seemed to treat the question as 
being of little consequence. He wished, 
however, to state, in a few brief words, 
his reasons for supporting the Motion of 
the hon. Member for the Isle of Wight 
(Mr. B. Cochrane), and he was glad that 
that hon. Gentleman had brought the sub- 
ject under the notice of the House. He 
(Mr. Eastwick) was sure that he valued as 
much as any man the fact that this coun- 
try had been for centuries a safe asylum 
for the victims of religious and political 

ersecution, and he was glad to remem- 

er that at various epochs of our history 
England ha« derived great advantages 
from the immigration of a considerable 
industrial population flying from the 
severity of foreign Governments, who 
met with a kind reception here. He 
need only mention the influx of the Flem- 
ings in 1570, and the 50,000 refugees 
who came from France after the revoca- 
tion of the Edict of Nantes. He re- 
joiced, therefore, that political exiles 
should here breathe the fresh air of 
liberty, and have accorded to them, if 
they desired it, all the rights of citizen- 
ship. But to quote a maxim which 
had been mentioned by the Communists, 
with as much respect as it was in their 
nature to feel for anything—‘‘ There 
are no rights without duties, as there 
are no duties without rights.”” Now, if 
political refugees were to enjoy all the 
rights of free citizenship in this country, 
it seemed to him to be their duty to 
respect the laws, and acquiesce in the 
order of things established here, with 
which Englishmen were content. More 
than that, he thought it their duty not 
to commit acts which must certainly 
exasperate our neighbours, and end by 
embroiling us in war. Now, let the 
House see how far that duty was recog- 
nized by the members of the Interna- 
tional. He passsd over the sayings 
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and writings of some of the least violent 
fanatics, who would certainly be soon 
cleared out of the way by the real 
leaders of the party, and he would take 
the principles avowed by Michel Bakou- 
nine, by Malon and Schwitzguebel. 
These men were the true leaders of the 
International, and they would carry 
through their work without pity and 
without remorse, or perish in the at- 
tempt. Let them hear Bakounine first. 
He said— 


“ The business of the International is eminently 
political ; but only in the sense of the destruction 
of all that is political by the abolition of States, 
For the complete realization of its work, it must 
destroy all existing institutions—State, Church, 
forum, banks, Universities, Government, armies, 
and police—these being only so many fortresses 
raised by privilege against the proletariat. We 
wee, overturn these institutions throughout the 
world,” 


He tells us that to obtain these ends the 
masses must be organized— 


“To subvert an order of things which they 

detest, and crush to atoms all military and civil 
opposition.” 
He took the above quotation from The 
People’s Almanack for 1872, published by 
the Communist leaders, which “also con- 
tained an article denouncing the Bible 
and Christianity. Malon, in his Third 
Defeat of the French Proletariat, said— 


“There is nothing in common between the 
Liberalism of the bourgeois and the Socialism of 
the workmen. Whatis itto us whether a Thiers, 
a Gambetta, a Jules Favre, or a Louis Blane 
be in power? Our business is especially in the 
Propaganda. We shall not make a bloody war 
unless we are forced; but we shall pursue the 
struggle for the overthrow of society by strikes 
and combinations, until our final victory.” 


Society. 


But as in every depth there was a lower 
deep, so was it also with the Commune. 
The writings which he had cited were 
put forth in decent language for the sake 
of the Propaganda, and were meant for 
ears polite. It was the music and sing- 
ing before the Temple of Jagannath; 
but in the gloom within sat the filthy 
idol—monstrous, bloody, obscene. He 
held in his hands a number of the 
modern Pére Duchésne, printed last year, 
and bearing the date 23 Germinal, an 79, 
whatever that might be, for it was not 
worth calculating. Here they had the 
veritable Commune ; here was the work- 
men’s god, who was to reveal himself to 
all when the knife and the cannon had 
cleared the way for the new Avatar. 
He had heard it said that this infamous 
production of a band of miscreants was 
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rinted in London. That was matter 

for inquiry. If it were so he supposed 
our course was plain ; we could not have 
one law for Holywell Street, and another 
for the protegés of Mr. Frederick Harri- 
son. The Pére Duchésne must remove 
his quarters to Newgate or Broadmoor, 
whichever might be thought most suit- 
able for his crimes, for there could be 
no doubt as to what should be done with 
ublications which outraged all sense of 
Sroumey. But the more serious question 
remained—were we to allow the masses 
to be indoctrinated with crime and trea- 
son, and organized to attack society and 
overturn all government? It might be 
said that Englishmen were too wise to 
listen to these doctrines, and that even 
the most ignorant and debased would 
shun ces reptiles venimeux, as they were 
styled by their own countrymen. Well, 
he thought it was a matter for calm 
consideration how far we might allow 
these incendiaries to go on with their 
work, knowing that they would some 
day try to burn London, as they tried 
to burn Paris ; knowing that one of them 
—Cluseret—in a time of riot here, 
offered to put himself at the head of a 
civil war. But he wished to know if we 
were indifferent to what these men could 
doagainst ourselves, whether we were jus- 
tified in allowing them to organize bloody 
insurrections against the Governments 
of our allies? Were we to persevere in 
telling France and Prussia that we would 
keep these men among us, free to ar- 
range combinations for the overthrow 
of the Governments of those countries ? 
Would Her Majesty’s Ministers, who 
had just accepted it as a duty not to 
allow an armed vessel to be equipped 
here, if it were suspected to be intended 
to take part in a war between our allies 
—would they permit open war—includ- 
ing assassination, perhaps—to be levied 
and arranged in London against all 
countries and Governments? If they 
had determined to accept that responsi- 
bility, let them declare it, in order that 
the nation might know the fact, and 
decide whether it, too, was prepared to 
incur civil and foreign war in such a 
cause. What did the Government say 
in reply to the Spanish Ambassador ? 
Simply that they— 


“Not only regretted, but highly condemned, 
any attempts on the part of foreign refugees in 
England to incite insurrection against the Go- 
vernments of their respective countries.” 
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Now, such milk-and-water language as 
that was, in his opinion, more calculated 
to excite hostility among foreign nations 
than to soothe their feelings; and he, 
therefore, hoped they would hear from 
the right hon. Gentleman the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department some 
indication of measures that would sweep 
away this monstrous and detestable 
Association. 

Mr. FAWCETT said, that he had de- 
voted considerable attention to the sub- 
ject under notice, and that to him it 
seemed to have been lost sight of during 
this debate that the International filled 
two functions. Its first was political, 
the second social and economical; and 
he believed the latter function to be far 
the most important of the two, and de- 
serving more attentive consideration. 
With regard to the political aims and 
views of the International, he had a 
right to assume that neither the present 
Government nor any Government which 
could exist for an hour, would think of 
going in the slightest degree beyond the 
law to suppress an organization because 
it might happen to hold political opinions 
with which the majority of the country 
disagreed. If it could be shown that 
the members of the International had 
done illegal acts they might be punished ; 
if it could be shown that they had pub- 
lished works of an indecent character, 
which came within the provisions of 
Lord Cambell’s Act, let them be punished; 
but he must object to the introduction, 
by implication, in reference to indecent 
publications of the name of a gentleman 
who, whatever his political opinions might 
be, was a man of high honour and great 
cultivation — he meant Mr. Frederick 
Harrison. He wished, as an intimate 
friend of that gentleman, to repudiate 
the slightest insinuation which could be 
cast upon his honour and his delicacy of 
feeling. He thought he had a right to 
assume that the Government would be 
strong enough, if they found that the 
members of the International had done 
an illegal act, to pursue the same course 
which they would adopt with respect to 
any other person guilty of illegal acts, 
irrespective of their political opinions. 
But anyone who had studied the organi- 
zation of the International must come to 
this conclusion—that it was an organiza- 
tion which had most important social 
and economic aims; and that was the 
point which he asked the House to 
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consider. The International. was un- 
doubtedly a certain phase of economic 
and social force which was now prevalent 
among the working classes in this coun- 
try. He had been told that the Inter- 
national had not many members in Eng- 
land—that it did not number more than 
90,000. But whether it numbered 90,000 
or 190,000, or more than that, it would 
not in his mind detract from its impor- 
tance. He believed that the opinions 
held by the International represented 
certain ideas prevalent among the work- 
ing classes, and unless these views could 
be resisted, they were likely to produce 
incalculable mischief throughout the 
country. If they wanted to encourage 
those opinions and propagate them, what 
would they do? If they attempted to 
suppress them by law, they would give 
them a false and factitious importance ; 
but if, on the other hand, they wished to 
suppress or discourage them, let them 
trace calmly, dispassionately, and in a 
kind spirit, the causes which had given 
them birth. He would endeavour to 
show the social and economic ideas which 
were at the bottom of this International 
organization. Their growth was not so 
strange a phenomenon as might at first 
sight appear. A quarter-of-a-century 
ago certain ideas were prevalent in this 
country. From a thousand platforms the 
working men were taught to look for 
their social and economic regeneration in 
an increase in the production of wealth; 
and they were assured by every-day 
orators that if they extended the rail- 
way system, introduced free trade, and 
increased our imports and exports, in 
the course of a few years the lot of every 
workman would be different, that pau- 
perism would be extinct, and that the 
age of gold and plenty would come to 
the labourer. Well, for 25 years there 
had been an unprecedented increase of 
wealth, our imports and exports had in- 
creased far beyond the expectations of 
the most sanguine, and yet what was 
to found? Why, they found that pau- 
perism was not extinct, and that as the 
country became more wealthy the gulf 
between the rich and the poor widened, 
and the day was as remote as ever when 
plenty would be brought to the door of 
the struggling working man. What was 
more natural than, when the working 
men found these predictions falsified, 
that there should be a re-action? What 
was more natural than that there should 
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be a re-action against the ideas which 
were prevalent a quarter-of-a-cen 

ago; that they should look about for 
new remedies; that having lost faith in 
the old nostrums they should seek for 
other means of lessening that misery 
and poverty and pauperism which every- 
one deplored? A quarter-of-a-century 
ago Socialism assumed a certain form of 
development, but there was a most funda- 
mental distinction between the Socialism 
then prevalent and the Socialism which 
was now the characteristic of the Inter- 
national. Twenty-five yearsago Socialism 
was the combined effort of individuals 
urged on by visionary enthusiasts, and 
if the schemes they proposed failed, no 
one but themselves suffered; but with 
respect to the Socialism of the Inter- 
national, it was found that having lost 
faith in the old remedies they thought 
that their regeneration was to be worked 
by reliance on State help and appeals for 
State money. A letter recently published 
by the secretary of the London branch 
of the International set forth distinctly 
the programme of the Society. Their 
first article was that the State should buy 
up all the land and all instruments of 
production, and let them at a reasonable 
price to the people. The second article 
was that the State should regulate the 
hours of labour; the third article was 
that the State should provide gratuitous 
education; the fourth article was that 
the State should lend capital to co- 
operative associations. And then, asa 
coping stone of the edifice of State in- 
tervention, it was proposed that the 
whole Revenue of the country should 
be raised by a graduated tax upon pro- 
perty. It might be stated that that 
programme was so unsound that there 
was no chance of its producing any mis- 
chief. He believed that there was very 
grave danger that these doctrines might 
assume, and actually were assuming, 
increased significance in this country, 
for no attentive observer could fail to 
remark that the demands for State in- 
tervention were rapidly enlarging and 
acquiring more serious proportions. Why 
did he say that he apprehended danger 
from these economic doctrines? In the 
first place, he feared that they might 
get a false and unnatural importance 
from unwise attempts to suppress them. 
And next, he feared that the tendency 
that was shown by the working classes 
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any moment, and was at the present 
time, receiving a powerful stimulus from 
politicians anxious to obtain popularity, 
and from Ministers and ex-Ministers 
trying either to gain or to retain place. 
It was said that the ideas of the mem- 
bers of the International were absurd. 
autumn some tribune of the people 
But what did they find? Why, every 
was found going to Lancashire or York- 
shire, and deluding the working classes 
by telling them that it was the duty of 
the State to regulate the hours of labour. 
He also found a powerful section telling 
the people that it was not the duty of 
parents to pay for the education of their 
children whom they had brought into the 
world, but that the State ought to find 
them gratuitous education. Looking to 
higherand moreinfluential quarters, what 
was the Budget of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer last year but one embodying 
the first principles of the International ? 
What did the right hon. Gentleman then 
teach the people? He told them that if 
they wished for additional expenditure 
to carry out their views they were not 
to pay for it, but that it was to be paid 
by a limited class, and paid solely by a 
tax imposed on property. That was the 
view of the International. What did 
an ex-Cabinet Minister, the right hon. 
Member for Droitwich, say in his ad- 
dress as President to the Social Science 
Institute? Every working man who 
heard him went away from the hall with 
the belief that he had the authority of an 
ex-Conservative Cabinet Minister for the 
opinion that it was the duty of the State 
to provide the working classes with com- 
fortable homes and wholesome food at 
reasonable rates. Knowing that these 
things took place, he believed the danger 
to be greater than it was supposed to 
be. Let them take up the measures 
that were introduced in any Session, and 
it would be found that many of them 
were vitiated by this fatal mistake—that 
they encouraged the working classes not 
to rely on their own feelings of self- 
dependence, but only on the State for 
ameliorating their condition. The more 
firmly and strongly that feeling was re- 
sisted, the better would it be for the 
future of this country. But it might be 
said, you object to the programme of 
the International, yet you admit that 
there are great evils to be remedied; 
and no one could be more convinced of 
the unsatisfactory condition of England 
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in many respects than himself. Nothing 
deserved more serious attention than this 
fact—that as the wealth of the country 
increased the greater and deeper was 
the separation between the very rich 
and the very poor. We had a great 
load of pauperism and great misery. 
All these facts he was as fully prepared 
to admit as anyone. Were we content 
to remain satisfied with the state of 
things which existed? He was as 
anxious as anyone to see the state of 
things improved; but what he wished 
particularly to impress upon the House 
was this—If the working men in this 
country were taught to rely more upon 
the State, the only result would be that 
soon all that was bad in the country 
would become still worse. Our effort 
should be directed in entirely a different 
direction. We should do anything in 
our power to induce working men to rely 
on their own efforts and their own inde- 
pendence. He believed that much might 
be done in that direction. He believed 
that the Poor Law, charities, and en- 
dowments, as they had been administered 
had done much to demoralize the people. 
In all these instances we had committed 
this mistake—that the bounty of the 
State, and of charities, and of indivi- 
duals, had done most not for those who 
desired to help themselves, but for those 
who had done the least to protect them- 
selves against the consequence of impro- 
vidence and imprudence. If he were to 
go step by step into the economic pro- 
gramme of the International, he believed 
he would not have much difficulty in 
showing, even the working men them- 
selves, that if their ideas could be re- 
alized the only result would be to inten- 
sify the misery which it was sought to 
mitigate. With regard to the first article 
of their programme, to which the mem- 
bers of the International attached grave 
importance—namely, what was called 
the nationalization of land, he had held 
frequent communication with some of 
the leading members of the Society, and, 
after a great deal of trouble, had arrived 
at the ‘fea of what they meant by that 
term. He wished the House to bear 
in mind that those doctrines to which he 
referred had obtained the enthusiastic 
support of tens and hundreds of thou- 
sands of working men in this country. 
They proposed that the State should 
buy up the land and all the other 
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the present prices, and they thought 
that if they did so the people would 
be able to obtain land and those in- 
struments at a cheaper rate. Now, a 
high financial authority had calculated 
that if the land of this country was 
bought, it would require something like 
£4,500,000,000. To raise such a loan 
as that it might be fairly assumed that 
the rate of interest would rise. If it 
rose only to 44 per cent, the interest 
would represent £200,000,000 a-year. 
Now, if the land were let at its present 
price, it would only realize £150,000,000 
a-year. Therefore, to begin with, as the 
result of that transaction there would 
be a loss to the nation of £50,000,000 
a-year. But here we only begin to get 
into the difficulties of the question. 
There would be a loss of £50,000,000 
a-year, supposing exactly the same price 
was charged as was now charged for the 
land. But if the same rent was charged 
as was then charged, why, of course, the 
people would be exactly in the same 
position as now, except that they would 
have lost £50,000,000 a-year by the 
transaction. They said that that was 
not the intention. They said that they 
wanted to put land and houses at a rea- 
sonable rent. Well, the more the rents 
were reduced, the greater would be the 
deficiency to be made up, and the greater 
the burden thrown on the resources of 
the country. But even admitting that 
the deficiency could be made up, see 
what difficulties would be produced. 
Supposing the State had the land, and 
was going to let it at less than its pre- 
sent value, who would be the favoured 
persons who would have the land in a 
favourable situation close to large towns, 
and who would be relegated to the moors 
of Yorkshire or the barren heaths of 
Devonshire? It was obvious that the 
only difference would be that in the end 
there would be brought into operation 
exactly the same force of competition, 
and that there would be placed in the 
hands of the Government an enormous 
and unprecedented power of political 
patronage—a power of rewarding sup- 
porters and of punishing opponents ; 
and under such blighting influences 
England would not exist even for one 
generation. He believed that if he could 
go through the whole of the programme 
of the International, he could show that 
it would produce equally mischievous 
results. It was scarcely necessary to 
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the hours of labour. He was as much 
in favour of the Legislature regulating 
the hours of the labour of children ag 
anyone, because children could not pro- 
tect themselves; but if the Legislature 
was going to treat grown-up men as 
children, where was the interference to 
stop? In that case we should have the 
State meddling in every home, and life 
would become intolerable. Again, to 
educate children gratuitously would work 
most disastrously, because it would de- 
stroy all parental control on the one 
hand, and filial obligation on the other; 
and the people themselves would utterly 
neglect one of the first duties which they 
owed to their offspring. In like manner 
to lend State capital to co-operative in- 
stitutions or other forms of social in- 
dustry would be most injurious. They 
had seen that experiment tried in 
France. Many co-operative institutions 
had achieved remarkable success in 
Paris, but in no single instance, he be- 
lieved, had a society succeeded which 
obtained loans from the State. Those 
societies alone succeeded which laid their 
roots deeply, strongly, and firmly in the 
soil of national development. In this 
country, too, when other people had in- 
terfered, such societies had generally 
failed, and those societies had attained 
the greatest success which workmen 
managed for themselves. If extraneous 
aid was brought in, the sentiment of 
self-reliance was lost, and in a few years 
there was inevitable failure; and that 
would be infinitely more the case if the 
industrial societies started by workmen 
felt that they could draw on the un- 
limited coffers of the State—those coffers 
being supplied, as they were to a certain 
extent last year, by a tax levied solely 
on the owners of property. Now, he 
believed that the remedies for the social 
and economic fallacies which prevailed 
among workmen were very evident. In 
the first place, what he had said afforded 
a strong illustration of how greatly the 
whole country was interested in the 
people receiving a sound and thorough 
education. But if -he was asked how 
these particular arguments were best to 
be met, he would say by moral force 
only, for he had argued that question 
with workmen themselves, and he found 
that they did not respect a man the less 
for boldly speaking out his differences 
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of opinion with them on that question. 
They were open to argument, and cer- 
tainly appreciated anything like kindly 
sympathy. On the one hand, he felt 
perfectly certain that, if they wished to 

ive the opinions to which he had re- 
ferred an unnatural development, they 
could not do so more effectually than by 
straining the law in a vain endeavour 
to suppress them. While, on the other 
hand, he was of opinion that if they did 
not calmly reason with such persons, 
but turned upon them weapons of abuse, 
those weapons would, sooner or later, 
inevitably recoil with disastrous effect 
upon those who employed them. 

Mr. BRUCE said, he would not join 
with the hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Colchester (Dr. Brewer), who had 
condemned his hon. Friend the Member 
for the Isle of Wight (Mr. B. Cochrane) 
for bringing this subject forward. If 
he were disposed to find fault with his 
hon. Friend, it would rather be for 
having painted only the darker side of 
the doctrines of that Society of which 
the hon. Member for Brighton (Mr. 
Fawcett) had given the complete picture. 
The hon. Member for the Isle of Wight 
had insisted specially on those doctrines 
which led to the abrogation of the laws 
of marriage and the destruction of reli- 
gion; but he would ask his hon. Friend, 
sensible as he had shown himself to the 
utmost of the virtues of his countrymen, 
whether he thought that it was on ac- 
count of these doctrines that the Inter- 
national Society had gained its present 
hold in this country, or whether it was 
not rather for those economic reasons 
which had been mentioned by his hon. 
Friend the Member for Brighton? But 
before going further, he wished to allude 
to this point, how far those doctrines 
had taken root in this country, as well 
as could be judged by the number of 
members of the International. Now, 
the hon. Member for Brighton had put 
the number at 90,000, while the hon. 
Member for the Isle of Wight had 
reached 180,000; but he (Mr. Bruce) 
considered that in arriving at what was 
the correct number a great deal would 
depend on what was considered as mem- 
bership. If they included all the trades 
unions which had joined the Inter- 
national for the immediate purposes of 
trade, and without entertaining any of 
those terrible opinions to which his hon. 
Friend had adverted, the number of 
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members would far exceed the largest 
estimate which had been made that even- 
ing, for from inquiries he had instituted 
he believed that it would probably exceed 
600,000. But that meant the societies 
taken collectively, and not individual 
members who had joined the Inter- 
national. Now, what was the actual 
number of members of the Society who 
might be supposed to entertain more or 
less the opinions to which his hon. 
Friend had called attention? On that 
point he had the most authoritative evi- 
dence. His hon. Friend, in reading the 
address of the International Society to 
the Communists of Paris, mentioned, 
among others, the name of John Hales, 
who was at that time secretary of the 
International, and had from the first 
taken a very prominent part in its affairs. 
Mr. Hales entered some time ago into a 
controversy with two of the leading 
Republicans of this country, Mr. Brad- 
laugh and Mr. Wade, in which he said— 
‘*T can prove that the International has 
more than 8,000 bond fide members in 
England who have paid subscriptions.” 
That was the statement of a man not 
desirous certainly to underrate the im- 
portance of the Society of which he was 
secretary. And now he would refer for 
a moment to the larger numbers which 
he had before mentioned, and which had 
caused alarm in some minds. Ever 
since the publication of the documents 
to which his hon. Friend alluded, the 
number of trades unions connected with 
the International was stated on good 
evidence to have decreased. These trades 
unions had, it was notorious, joined the 
International for purposes most inti- 
mately connected with the policy of their 
own societies. What were they constantly 
accused of doing? By their constant 
strikes, of driving capital from this coun- 
try and of obliging it to seek employ- 
ment in parts of Europe where labour 
was cheaper. But one of the great ob- 
jects of trades unions was to unite in one 
common bond all the working men of 
Europe, in order that the rate of wages 
might be as high on the Continent as in 
this country, and that capital might 
have little to choose between the one 
and the other. Again, when strikes oc- 
curred in this country, one of the first 
efforts of the masters was directed to 
introduce foreign labour. But it was 
part of the policy of the trades unions 
to unite with similar bodies abroad, in 
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order to defeat that attempt. Those, as 
his hon. Friend would admit, were com- 
paratively, if not entirely, innocent ob- 
jects, which the working men of this 
country had a right, if they thought 
proper, to pursue; and it was his firm 
belief, and, he thought, the belief of 
everyone who had thought on the sub- 
ject, that the men who in their corporate 
capacity had joined the International 
by no means entertained the danger- 
ous, social, and religious opinions justly 
attributed to it, nor even the economic 
fallacies which his hon. Friend the 
Member for Brighton had so power- 
fully argued against that evening. His 
hon. Friend the Member for the Isle 
of Wight, having shown how dangerous 
was the propagation of the doctrines of 
the International, and having pointed out 
that the Central Committee resided in 
London, asked the Government what 
steps it had taken to prevent danger to 
this country and to other countries on the 
Continent. He would not for a moment 
insist that the doctrines of the Interna- 
tional were not of a dangerous tendency. 
They were the growth of a soil richer 
in economic and political fallacies and 
in speculative enthusiasts of all descrip- 
tions than England had ever been. In 
the accounts of those Congresses, how- 
ever, which had been held abroad, it 
would be observed that the English 
section which had attended had been 
taunted for their incapacity to hold en- 
larged and general ideas, and for their 
narrow adhesion to trade interests in- 
stead of adopting large cosmopolitan 
views. It was certain, at the same time, 
that the members of the International 
had established themselves here, because 
they knew that greater freedom existed 
in this country than in others, and there- 
fore that there was greater impunity for 
the declaration of opinions. But while 
he was not at all disposed to underrate the 
mischievous character of the Society, he 
thought, so far as this country was con- 
cerned, that it was not by measures of re- 
pression and by forcing these people to 
join in secret societies that dangerous 
ideas could be put down. His hon. Friend 
had said—‘‘ What is the use of educa- 
tion, when thousand of papers like this 
are disseminated among the people ?”’ 
His answer was, that education was not 
only the best, but that, in combination 
with a sound religious teaching,.it was 
the only thing to prevent the spread of 
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such doctrines. The Government of 
France had lately passed a law which 
involved in one common censure the acts 
of societies like the International and 
the proceedings of societies like our 
trades unions. It was not for us to cen- 
sure them for doing so, and we should 
remember that France was exposed to 
dangers far greater than any we in- 
curred, and that they were the best 
judges of the course they should pursue. 
The hon. Gentleman who brought the 
subject forward and the hon. Member 
for Penrhyn (Mr. Eastwick) seemed to 
consider it the duty of the Government, 
either to enforce the existing law against 
the projectors of dangerous opinions, or 
else to strengthen the law. He (Mr. 
Bruce), however, was convinced that 
any attempt to put down the Interna- 
tional Society by any means having the 
least appearance of force, would be far 
more disastrous than the evils arising 
from a permission to discuss its doctrines 
freely ; and he further believed that the 
existing laws of this country were amply 
sufficient to check any unlawful and ex- 
travagant consequences that might arise 
from their so doing. This country was 
not only a land of liberty, but a land of 
order; and if its own subjects—or if 
foreigners, to whom we had given a 
generous hospitality—were to abuse their 
position either by conspiring against the 
State, or by making this country the 
basis of their operations against other 
countries, there were laws which would 
be enforced against them. Whenever 
sufficient evidence was given of such 
designs, there would be no want of 
readiness to apply those laws; but he 
was also bound to say that, while he 
knew of the existence of these dangerous 
opinions, he was unable to discover any- 
thing which had been done by those 
who held them to bring them within the 
reach of the law. He was, therefore, 
satisfied that the best method that could 
be pursued was that suggested by the 
hon. Member for Brighton, and that 
when this debate was read by the work- 
ing men of this country it would have 
some influence in combating the opi- 
nions which had been referred to. It 
was by arguments of the sort that had 
been used, and not by denunciations, 
however just in themselves, that we 
could hope to eradicate doctrines which, 
if allowed to spread, might become 
dangerous. Reference had been made 
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by his hon. Friend (Mr. Baillie Coch- 
rane) to the Correspondence between the 
Oourt of Spain and Lord Granville, and 
it had been stated that the language 
used in that Correspondence was not 
worthy of the occasion. That Corre- 
spondence, however, was now before the 
House, and would, no doubt, be read by 
hon. Members to-morrow; and when it 
was read, he believed that in the opinion 
of hon. Members on every side of the 
House the answer given by Lord Gran- 
ville to the appeal of the Spanish Minis- 
ter would be admitted to be, not only 
the best, but the only answer which any 
English Minister could possibly make on 
such a subject. 

Sm JOHN PAKINGTON said, he 
understood that the hon. Member for 
Brighton (Mr. Fawcett), in his (Sir John 
Pakington’s) absence, had referred to an 
opinion alleged to have been expressed 
by him in an address delivered in the 
North of England last autumn to the 
effect that Parliament ought to provide 
the working classes of this country with 
better food and better dwellings. He 
(Sir John Pakington) said he should be 
very sorry if it were to go forth that he 
had ever committed himself to an opi- 
nion which he held to be so erroneous. 
What he had said on the occasion re- 
ferred to, and what he now said, was 
that two of the most serious disadvan- 
tages from which the labouring classes 
of this country suffered, were the want 
of obtaining better food upon more rea- 
sonable terms, and the want of being 
able to obtain better dwellings for more 
reasonable rents. If Parliament, there- 
fore, by any legislation could in a legi- 
timate manner facilitate those important 
objects, he knew few purposes to which 
legislation could be better applied; but 
he never entertained any idea so errone- 
ous as that it was the province or duty 
of the Government or Parliament, or 
that it would be otherwise than most 
dangerous for them to endeavour to pro- 
vide these things themselves. 

Mr. EASTWICK said, he also wished 
to correct another misapprehension on 
the part of the hon. Member for Brighton. 
In the course of his speech, he (Mr. 
Eastwick) had spoken of the protegés of 
Mr. Frederick Harrison, to distinguish 
the French Communists and other fo- 
reigners—to whom he meant his remarks 
to apply—from British workmen, mem- 
bers of the International. He did not 
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believe that the latter would endorse 
the odious doctrines he had condemned, 
and therefore he did not refer to them 
at all. 


PARLIAMENT—SELECT COMMITTEES— 
IRISH MEMBERS.—OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr. PIM, in rising to call the atten- 
tion of the House to the systematic ex- 
clusion of Irish Members from Select 
Committees ; and to move— 

“That, in the opinion of this Heuse, there 
ought to be a fair representation of Irish Mem- 
bers on all Committees appointed for the consi- 
deration of Imperial questions,” 
said, that in 1869 the number of Eng- 
lish Members who served on Select Com- 
mittees was 186, of Scotch Members 38, 
and of Irish Members 34. In 1870 the 
numbers were—English Members, 240 ; 
Scotch Members, 39; Irish Members, 
36; and in 1871 they were—English, 
246; Scotch, 37; and Irish, 36. The 
total for those three years was—English, 
672 ; Scotch, 114; and Irish, 106. If the 
number had been in proportion to the 
number of Representatives for England, 
Scotland, and Ireland, the respective 
numbers would have been 664, 81, and 
141; therefore, there was an excess of 8 
English Members, an excess of 33 Scotch 
Members, and a deficiency of 35 Irish 
Members. Moreover, on several of the 
most important Select Committees on 
Imperial affairs which had sat during 
the last few years, there were none or 
very few Irish Members. In 1869 
there were on the Abyssinian Com- 
mittee 15 .English Members, 3 Scotch, 
and 1 Irish; and on the Parliament- 
ary and Municipal Elections Commit- 
tee, 20 English Members, 1 Scotch, 
and 2 Irish. In 1870 there were on 
the Abyssinian Committee 15 English 
Members, 4 Scotch, and 1 Irish; on 
the Army Colonels’ Committee, 13 Eng- 
lish Members, 2 Scotch, and no Ivish ; 
on the Diplomatic Service Committee, 
18 English Members, 3 Scotch, and no 
Irish ; on the Factories and Workshops 
Committee, 12 English Members, 2 
Scotch, and 1 Irish; on the Pilotage 
Committee, 18 English Members, 1 


Scotch, and no Irish; on the Public 
Accounts Committee, 10 English Mem- 
bers, no Scotch, and 1 Irish; and on 
the Boiler Explosions Committee, 15 
English Members, 2 Scotch, and 2 Irish. 
In 1871 there were on the Committee 
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upon the Business of the House 21 Eng- 
lish Members, 2 Scotch, and 1 Irish; on 
the Indian Finance Committee, 23 Eng- 
lish Members, 3 Scotch, and 1 Irish; 
and on the Euphrates Valley Railway 
Committee, 12 English Members, 3 
Scotch, and no Irish. Of those Com- 
mittees to which he had referred, the 
case of the Pilotage Committee was one 
of the most striking he could instance in 
order to bring out the unfairness pf the 
system. Dublin was the sixth port in 
the United Kingdom, and Belfast the 
eighth, while Cork ranked high. Two 
Irish Members ought, therefore, to have 
been placed on the Pilotage Committee, 
and this was suggested at the time, but 
not acceded to; and the consequence 
was, as he had before stated, that no 
Irish Member was allowed to serve upon 
that Committee, in which it must be 
allowed that Ireland had, at least, some 
interest. Another subject to which he 
wished to refer was the Committee on 
Public Accounts. In 1862 there were 
nine Members on the Committee on 
Public Accounts, none of whom were 
Irish. Objection was then taken by the 
hon. and gallant Member for Roscom- 
mon (Colonel French), and by other 
Irish Members, to the composition of 
this Committee; and at length, in 1864, 
the late Mr. Pollard-Urquhart was added; 
and for several years he acted as Chair- 
man with great ability and assiduity ; but 
why, when a vacancy occurred through 
the death of Mr. Urquhart, was not an- 
other Irish Member appointed in his 
place? If Irish Members did not take 
the degree of interest which they ought 
in Imperial questions, surely one of the 
best ways to induce them to do so would 
be to place them upon important Com- 
mittees, for that would give them an 
acquaintance with and interest in them, 
thus promoting the consolidation of the 
Empire. He thought that there ought 
to be at least two Irish and two Scotch 
Members on every Committee appointed 
for the consideration of Imperial ques- 
tions. 

CotoneL WILSON - PATTEN must 
say that he had some fellow-feeling 
with the hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. 
Pim), and would agree that a fair pro- 
portion of Irish Members should be 
placed on Committees, and he was aware 
that some of them felt the omission of 
that as a grievance. The Committee of 


Selection, however, of which he was 
Mr, Pim 
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Chairman, had found great difficulty in 
inducing hon. Gentlemen to serve on the 
Committees, especially Irish Members, 
Only once had it been his painful duty 
to ask the House to take into custody an 
hon. Member neglecting to perform his 
duty, and that Gentleman was an Irish 
Member. The Committee had that day, | 
moreover, just excused two Irish Mem- 
bers who were detained by important 
local duties in Ireland, and whose only 
fault was that they had not intimated to 
the Committee the time when they would 
be at liberty toserve. Such duties made 
it more inconvenient for Irishmen than 
for Englishmen to attend Committees. 
If the House would place more Irish 
Members on Public Committees, a larger 
rumber of English Members would be 
available for the Private Business ; and, 
therefore, his noble Friend opposite would 
be doing a service, if he took care that a 
fair proportion of Irish Members were 
placed on Committees. 

THe Marquess or HARTINGTON 
said, he should be quite willing to agree 
to the converse of the hon. Member’s 
proposition—namely, that the House 
should resolve that no Member be ex- 
cluded from a:‘Committee on account of 
his nationality. There was much force 
in the hon. Gentleman’s observations; 
but it would be undesirable to adopt a 
rule that a fixed proportion of Commit- 
tees should be Irish Members. Indeed, 
he did not think that it would be any 
improvement to say that a certain pro- 
portion of any Committee should belong 
to any nationality whatever. The per- 
sons who had most to do with the selec- 
tion of Committees were generally those 
who moved for them, and those who 
conducted the Business on each side of 
the House; and, in almost every case, 
many Members were appointed on the 
ground of specia] knowledge of and in- 
terest in the subject, or because their 
Friends deemed them specially qualified. 
He believed they had invariably been 
chosen with reference to those qualities 
alone, and irrespective of nationality. 
The circumstances mentioned by his 
right hon. Friend opposite as to local 
duties had doubtless much to do with 
the comparatively small number of Irish 
Members on Committees. They attended 
the House less constantly than English 
and Scotch Members, 31 of the 64 
Members sitting on the Ministerial 
benches being at present absent. In ap- 
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pointing Select Committees, it was most 
important to choose Members who could 
ive their continuous attendance, and it 
would be inconvenient if hon. Members 
were chosen who were frequently absent 
from the House. There were, indeed, 
some Committees upon which it was pro- 
that an Irish Member should be 
placed almost as an invariable rule; for 
example, there was the Committee on 
Public Accounts. It happened that at 
present there was not an Irish Member 
upon that Committee; but it was in- 
tended to fill up the next vacancy by the 
appointment of an Irish Member. He 
could assure his hon. Friend that there 
was every disposition on the part of the 
Government, and he believed on the 
part of the House, to place Irish Mem- 
bers on such Committees as they could 
serve on with advantage ; and he thought 
the House was indebted to his hon. 
Friend for the discussion he had raised 
on the subject. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY said, that 
it seemed to be admitted on all sides 
that the Irish Members were not placed 
on the Select Committees of the House. 
The noble Lord the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland assigned two reasons for this 
phenomenon —the oné, that the Irish 
Members did not attend with sufficient 
regularity to make their services avail- 
able; the other, that those Members 
were selected to serve out of the whole 
body who were most conversant with 
subjects in hand and most likely to give 
good value to the country. He would 
suggest to the noble Lord that he mis- 
took the effect for the cause, and that the 
Irish Members did not come as regularly 
to the House as others, because they had 
learned from experience that their pre- 
sence was not desired. The other reason 
could only mean that the Members repre- 
senting Ireland were not likely to render 
as great service to the country on Com- 
mittees as the English and Scotch Mem- 
bers. [‘‘No, no!”] Well, that was 
the fair inference to be drawn from the 
noble Lord’s remark. However, the 
Secretary of the Treasury had assigned 
another ground for this exclusion. On 
the occasion of the appointment of the 
Committee on Public Accounts, when his 
hon. Friend the Member for Dublin (Mr. 
Pim) drew attention to its composition, 
the hon. Gentleman the Secretary of the 
Treasury said that somany Scotch Mem- 
bers were appointed and no Irish Mem- 
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ber, because the Scotch Members asked 
to be appointed. He thought, however, 
that Irish Members did well to decline 
to ask as a favour for that which ought 
to be conceded to them as a right, and 
for the good of the whole community. 
But that was not all. In his opinion 
there was an attempt, spsttenationtty, to 
ignore Irish Members in other things. 
In his own hearing an Irish Member who 
spoke upon an English Salmon Fishery 
Bill was told — though not in those 
words, for they would have been un- 
Parliamentary — that his interference 
was an impertinence, and he himself was 
hardly allowed to utter three words 
without interruption on the subject of 
education, although representing a large 
constituency greatly interested in that 
question. On such occasions a disrespect 
and disregard were shown to Irish Mem- 
bers which was in keeping with their 
systematic exclusion from Select Com- 
mittees. Perhaps, in thus acting the 
House was gradually preparing itself 
for that which would inevitably follow 
—the entire withdrawal of Irish Mem- 
bers from that House. [‘‘Oh!”] The 
question of a Legislature in which Irish 
grievances could be ventilated was be- 
coming more and more serious; and 
at the next General Election a large 
number of Members from the sister 
country would assuredly make their 
voices heard and their presence felt in 
Parliament on this question. 


Main Question, ‘‘That Mr. Speaker 
do now leave the Chair,’ put, and 
agreed to. 


Supprty—considered in Committee. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again upon Monday next. 


PARLIAMENTARY AND MUNICIPAL 
ELECTIONS BILL—[Bux 21.] 
(Mr. William Edward Forster, Mr. Secretary 
Bruce, The Marquess of Hartington.) 
AND 
CORRUPT PRACTICES BILL—[Bu 22.] 
(Mr. Attorney General, Mr. Solicitor General.) 
Considered in Committee. [Progress 
11th April. ] 
(In the Committee. ) 
PARLIAMENTARY AND MUNICIPAL 
ELECTIONS BILL. 


Clause 3 (Offences in respect of ballot 
boxes and papers). 
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Amendment proposed, in page 2, line 
41, after the word “ or,’ to insert the 
words— 

“ Wilfully displays his ballot paper in such 
manner as to show to any person the name of any 
candidate for whom he has or has not voted, or.” 
—(Mr. Leatham.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Amendment proposed to the said pro- 
posed Amendment, by leaving out the 
word ‘voted,’ and inserting the words 
‘marked his vote on his ballot paper.” 
—(Mr. Solicitor General.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word 
‘voted’ stand part of the said proposed 
Amendment.” 


Mr. LEATHAM requested permis- 
sion to withdraw his Amendment, on the 
understanding that he should have an 
opportunity of re-introducing it again in 
Clause 4, in an altered form, and with 
the milder penalty of three months’ im- 
prisonment. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER thought the 
question raised by the Amendment could 
be better dealt with under Clause 4 than 
under Clause 3, and in the name of the 
Solicitor General he begged to withdraw 
the Amendment which his hon. and 
learned Friend had proposed in the 
Amendment of the hon. Member (Mr. 
Leatham). The Government were of 
opinion that some security should be 
taken against any corrupt agreement be- 
tween the voter and any other person, 
by which the former should display his 
vote; but, at the same time, from the 
severe nature of the penalty contained 
in it, they could not support the hon. 
Member’s Amendment. 

Lorpv JOHN MANNERS said, he 
understood the right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. W. E. Forster), last night, to say 
he accepted the spirit of the Amendment 
of the hon. Member (Mr. Leatham), be- 
cause, owing to an inadvertence, a 
penalty analogous in character, but not 
so severe in amount as that proposed, 
slipped out of the Bill of last year as it 
went up to the other House. Now, he 
had since refreshed his memory on the 
matter, and he had found that in the 
original draft of the Bill of last year 
there was such a penalty; but it was 
struck out in that House through no 
oversight on the part of the Government, 
but by the deliberate and unanimous 
decision of the House, He therefore 
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hoped that the Government would not 

now feel themselves bound to impose so 
odious and vexatious a penalty for the 

first time on Englishmen, but would 

respect the decision of the House last 
ear. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he thought 
the noble Lord’s remarks would be more 
appropriate on the 4th clause. The 
question was, whether the present 
Amendment should be allowed to be 
withdrawn, on account that the penalty 
it imposed was too severe. He had 
never intended to mislead the Committee 
by representing that the provisions to 
which the noble Lord referred was 
passed by the House last year. It was 
one of those provisions which, with 
several others, were taken out of the 
Bill last year at the latter part of their 
lengthened discussions. He would can- 
didly acknowledge that this particular 
provision was one of the most important 
of those which had been omitted, and he 
always had great doubt whether it ought 
to have been withdrawn. 

Mr. HEYGATE thought that before 
they allowed the Amendment to be with- 
drawn, they had a right to know whe- 
ther the Government intended to go on 
backing up the hon. Member for Hud- 
dersfield (Mr. Leatham) in punishing a 
voter heavily for so trifling an offence as 
displaying his ballot paper in any way, 
especially as he had always been accus- 
tomed to vote openly. He hoped the 
right hon. Gentleman would give a less 
vague explanation. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he could 
not admit that his statement had been at 
all vague, but would briefly repeat it. 
The Government were not prepared to 
support the Amendment of his hon. 
Friend (Mr. Leatham), and he hoped 
leave would be given to withdraw it, 
there being a general agreement that 
it should not be inserted in the clause 
now under consideration. If not with- 
drawn, the Government would be obliged 
to negative it; but they were prepared 
to support the Amendment suggested by 
his hon. Friend last night in the follow- 
ing clause, for reasons which he need 
not explain till the Committee came to 
that clause. 

Mr. BERESFORD HOPE said, he 
was unable to see the general concur- 
rence to which the right hon. Gentleman 
had alluded; but that, on the contrary, 
he had seldom known a question on 
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which there was so general a divergence, 
which he explained by thinking it 
was owing to the fact that too short an 
interval had elapsed since the last sitting 
for the eyes of the Committee to have 
cleared. The hon. Member for Hudders- 
field had a much better claim to atten- 
tion on a Ballot question than the Go- 
yernment had, for he advocated the mea- 
sure at a time when the Treasury Bench 
werein Egyptian darknesson the subject. 
Indeed, he had forced it on the Govern- 
ment, and was the real author of the 
Bill. The Prime Minister stated last 
year that he wasnotfor asecret Ballot, but 
was for allowing a man to say how he 
had voted. This question had now been 
raised, and if the hon. Member did not 
stand by his Amendment, it should be 
negatived. He objected to its with- 
drawal. 

Mr. JAMES, alluding to a quotation 
made by the noble Lord (Lord John 
Manners) on a former evening, as to the 
operation of the Ballot in America, stated 
that the passage had reference only to 
the Ballot as conducted in Pennsylvania. 
Though theoretically secret, it was not 
really so, tickets provided by each party 
being used, so that the Returning Officer 
knew how persons voted. 

Lorp JOHN MANNERS, having read 
the whole of the reports from which he 
selected the passage in question, said, his 
observations were founded on a clerical 
error, and that it was Mr. Brightly, and 
not Mr. Wade who made the speech the 
subject of his quotation last evening. 
He must also assure the Committee that 
judging from the passage, the Ballot, if 
secret in any American State was so in 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr. D. DALRYMPLE agreed with 
the noble Lord that there was bond fide 
secresy in Pennsylvania. He (Mr. Dal- 
rymple) had witnessed an election at 
Philadelphia, and on his asking an 
elector with a party ticket in his posses- 
sion, whether he intended to vote for 
that ‘‘ platform,” the reply was that he 
should do so to a certain extent, but 
should strike out some names to which 
he objected. The ticket used did not, 
therefore, show how the vote was given. 

Mason ARBUTHNOT said, he wished 
to know, whether the Government agreed 
with the Solicitor General that to ex- 
hibit a voting paper, whether marked 
or not, should be a penal offence? So 
arbitrary a measure would afford capital 
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to Conservative Members when they 
went back to their constituencies. 


Amendment (Mr. Solicitor General) 
negatived. 


Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK said, 
the statement of the right hon. Gentle- 
man in charge of the Bill that these 
words had accidentally dropped out of it, 
showed how imperfectly the measure 
had been drawn up. This penal pro- 
vision empowering the infliction of two 
years’ imprisonment upon a British elec- 
tor for showing how he voted appeared 
in the Bill of two years ago; but last 
year the punishmentgwas modified, and 
a penalty of £10 was proposed to be 
imposed; but the hon. Member for 
Hudderstield (Mr. Leatham) objected to 
that penalty as being too slight, and 
forthwith the right hon. Gentleman ac- 
cepted an Amendment, which was re- 
jected by the House last year. It did 
not drop out of the Bill by accident, but 
was withdrawn in consequence of the 
constitutional opposition of hon. Mem- 
bers of that House; and now the prin- 
ciple of it was again accepted by the 
Government. He was not surprised 
that the hon. Member for Huddersfield 
should have proposed the Amendment, 
for that hon. Gentleman was a pure and 
unadulterated Radical, and, therefore, 
in favour of tyranny and arbitrary power. 
The right hon. Gentleman (Mr. W. E. 
Forster) had hitherto relied on the ex- 
ample of the Australian Colonies in re- 
gard to the Ballot; but he challenged 
him to produce an example from those 
colonies in justification of a clause of 
this character. 


Amendment (Mr. Leatham) negatived. 


Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK 
moved the omission of the words in Sub- 
section 3—‘‘ Without due authority sup- 
plies any ballot paper to any person.” 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he could 
not consent to the omission of those 
words. 


Amendment negatived. 


Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK 
moved the omission of Sub-section 4. It 
was well known that an elector, intend- 
ing to vote for one candidate, from mere 
nervousness sometimes voted for another; 
and so he might put into the ballot box 
by accident ‘‘ any paper other than the 
ballot paper which he is authorized to 
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put in;” yet that man would, by the 
clause, be guilty of a misdemeanour and 
liable to imprisonment for two years, 
with or without hard labour. 
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Amendment proposed, 

In page 3, line 8, to leave out the words 
‘Puts into any ballot box any paper other than 
the ballot paper which he is authorised by law to 
put in; or.”—(Mr. Cavendish Bentinck.) 


Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, the object 
of the clause was to prevent voting 
papers being tampered with. They had 
already decided that the voting was to 
be by a ballot paper handed to the voter 
by the presiding officer. Therefore, the 
putting into the ballot box any other 
than that paper could only be with intent 
to deceive. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER suggested, that 
there should be added words rendering 
it penal to put into the box any substance 
that would destroy the voting papers. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, that he 
would consider the suggestion. 

Mr. GREGORY thought it desirable 
that the penalty should only attach 
where the prohibited act was done 
‘‘ knowingly and wilfully.” 

Mr. J. G. TALBOT pointed out that 
a man would be liable to prosecution 
under this sub-section, if he accidentally 
put a letter or a part of a letter into the 
ballot box with his voting paper. And 
when a paper had got into the ballot 
box, how could it be known who had put 
it there? Such a provision was un- 
worthy of the House of Commons. 

Mr. CHARLEY suggested, that the 
matter should be dealt with under the 
next clause, which imposed a lighter 
penalty. If the sub-section remained 
where it was, numbers would be deterred 
from voting for fear of committing mis- 
takes, and they would, therefore, prac- 
tically be disfranchised. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER did not see 
how any person could put a paper other 
than a voting paper into the ballot box 
without intending to do so. 

Mr.GREENE asked, what harm would 
be done if a man putin any other paper ? 
He could understand the sub-section, if 
it said a man should not put in explosive 
matter. The Bill must have been drawn 
by an old woman. Before the clause 
was passed the right hon. Gentleman in 
charge of the Bill should see that chil- 
dren were instructed at school in the art 
of using the Ballot. It was absurd to 
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propose such a penalty for so slight an 
offence. 

Mr. CORRANCE, as no friend of the 
Ballot, could not help thinking there was 
some occasion for these sub-sections, 
We were entering upon an era of un- 
limited corruption, and the right hon, 
Gentleman did well to put in as many 
clauses as he could to prevent it. 

Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK pro- 
tested against a mah who committed the 
offence here contemplated being placed 
in the same category as a forger, and 
prosecuted for misdemeanour, when what 
he did might be the result of accident. 

Mr. J. 8. HARDY said, it was of 
no use prescribing heavy sentences for 
such slight offences, because juries would 
not convict if the punishment was to be 
so disproportionate to the offence. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, the ob- 
ject of the sub-section was to prevent a 
voter putting in false voting papers 
which might pass as true ones. He 
could not conceive of a person who had 
just received a proper voting paper 
putting anything else into the box 
without knowing it. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH asked, if a voter 
put any other paper into the ballot box, 
how was he to be discovered, and by 
what means was he to be traced ? 

Lorp JOHN MANNERS said, the 
right hon. Gentleman did not seem to 
understand that much of the opposition 
offered to this sub-section was the ex- 
cessive punishment for so venial an 
offence. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL, in re- 
ply to the hon. Member for Westminster 
(Mr. W. H. Smith), said, that if an 
offence were charged it must be proved 
by evidence, and the only evidence would 
be that of persons who saw the wrong 
paper put into the box. Then, the pre- 
scribed punishment was the maximum 
which a Judge could inflict, but he had 
a discretion to pass any sentence less 
severe. 

Sm STAFFORD NORTHOOTE 
called attention to the curious answer 
just given by the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman the Solicitor General, because it 
was understood that this Bill was to 
secure absolute secresy in the giving of 
the vote, and that that secresy was to 
be inviolable. According to the sug- 
gestion of the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man, somebody was to be always looking 
over the voter’s shoulder, with the ob- 
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ject not of seeing that he voted pro- 
perly, but of bringing him before a 
Judge and getting him sentenced to two 
years’ imprisonment. He thought the 
remarks just made were inconsistent 
with the spirit in which the Bill had 
been argued, and that it required further 
explanation. 

Mr. R. N. FOWLER said, that if 
this provision of the Bill could not be 
carried into effect without outraging 
public opinion, we should be placed in 
a position of great difficulty. As he 
understood it, a person might be sub- 
jected to two years’ imprisonment for 
putting a piece of blank paper into the 
ballot box. If such an enactment were 
made, the whole of our legislative system 
would be brought into contempt. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he could 
not conceive that anyone would ever be 
prosecuted and punished for dropping a 
piece of blank paper into the box. Those 
who had read the evidence before the 
Committee would recollect the account 
of the ‘‘ Tasmanian Dodge,” by which a 
paper was taken out of the polling booth 
andimitated, whileanother paper marked 
under exterior influence was inserted in 
the ballot box. The 2nd clause of the 
Bill provided that each voting paper 
should bear an official mark, and the 
main object of the present provision 
was to prevent anyone from putting in 
a paper which did not bear such mark. 
As to the argument that the offence was 
one which could not be easily discovered, 
he would only remark that that was no 
reason why it should not be punished 
when it happened to be detected. 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY said, it 
appeared to him that useless legislation 
was almost as bad as tyrannical legisla- 
tion. If a paper without the official 
mark were allowed to be put into the 
box, the Returning Officer would alone 
be to blame. Did the Government mean 
that if it were necessary to search for 
one particular paper, all the other 
— in the box might be inspected ? 
f so, a fraud would be committed on 
the public. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER admitted that, 
if the 2nd clause were always precisely 
and exactly carried out, the present pro- 
vision would be unnecessary ; but it was 
possible the eyes of the Returning Officer 
might be off the box for a short time, 
so that it was desirable to insert this 
provision in order to prevent fraud. 
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Lorp CLAUD HAMILTON thought 
that many persons might unknowingly 
violate some of the quaint and new- 
fangled devices contained in the Bill. 
For example, a nervous man might put 
his hand in his pocket, and, taking out 
some other paper than the voting paper, 
might quite innocently drop it into the 
box. He protested against persons being 
harassed and impeded in the course of 
exercising their privilege in the manner 
proposed by the sub-section. 

Mr. HEYGATE recommended his 
hon. Friend the Member for Whitehaven 
to withdraw his opposition to the clause, 
on the ground that, if the principle of 
secret voting were to be carried into 
effect, there must be some provisions to 
prevent tampering with the Ballot. In 
his opinion, however, the proposed penal- 
ties were out of all proportion to the 
mild offences described in this sub- 
section. 

Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK ex- 
pressed his willingness to hold out the 
hand of friendship to his right hon. 
Friend, if he would substitute the penalty 
of a fine of £10 for the punishment of 
two years’ imprisonment. 

Mr. W. ORMSBY GORE thought 
the proposed punishment was excessive, 
and said that in the event of the Amend- 
ment being negatived, he should move 
to substitute the words ‘‘ two months’ ”’ 
for ‘‘ two years’””’ imprisonment. 

Mr. BAINES said, the arguments 
adduced on the other side were well de- 
serving of consideration, as, under the 
sub-section, a piece of wanton mischief 
might be punished as though it were a 
deliberate fraud. He would, there- 
fore, recommend the introduction of the 
words— 

“ Puts into any ballot box any paper purporting 
to be a ballot paper other than that which is 
authorized by the Bill.” 


Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, the pre- 
sent provision was part of the Ballot 
Bill of last year, and the same penalties 
were proposed. He could not conceive 
that any punishment would apply to the 
putting into the box a piece of paper 
not connected with the election; and he 
had no objection to insert words making 
it clear that the punishment should be 
confined to persons putting into the 
boxes documents “‘ purporting to be ballot 
papers.” 

rn. MAGNIAOC said, it would be 
impossible to trace the paper, as, after 
2R2 
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it was put into the box, it could not be 
identified. 

Mr. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH sug- 
gested that the punishment should be 
inflicted upon persons who showed to 
the presiding officer any paper which 
was not a ballot paper with the intention 
of placing it in the ballot box. 

Mr. Serseant SIMON thought care 
should be taken so to word the clause 
that persons who innocently put into 
the box papers which were not ballot 
papers should not be liable to punish- 
ment. He would suggest that the per- 
sons to be punished should only be those 
who fraudulently placed improper papers 
in the boxes, in order, if possible, to 
have corrupt votes recorded. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he had 
no objection to make an alteration in 
the sub-section as proposed after the 
question before the Committee had been 
disposed of. 


Question put, ‘‘That the words pro- 
posed to be left out stand part of the 
Olause.”’ 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 142; 
Noes 102: Majority 40. 


Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, that he 
found he was precluded by the forms of 
the House from introducing in the clause 
at once any Amendment carrying out the 
suggestion of his hon. and learned Friend 

Mr. Serjeant Simon); but he would 

take care that an Amendfhent for the 
purpose should be brought up on the 
Report. 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY regarded 
the admission of the right hon. Gentle- 
man, coming as it did after the division 
which had just been taken, as very dif- 
ferent to what it would have been if it 
had been made earlier. He had no de- 
sire to impugn the honour or honesty of 
the right hon. Gentleman ; but he cer- 
tainly understood the right hon. Gentle- 
man to say that the Amendment should 
be introduced at once; and its introduc- 
tion on the Report was a very different 
thing to its proposal in Committee, when 
it could receive a full discussion. 

Mr. BAINES said, he had certainly 
understood his right hon. Friend (Mr. 
W. E. Forster) to promise the intro- 
duction of the word ‘‘ fraudulently” on 
the Report. 

Mr. F. 8. POWELL believed that 
a consultation with the Government 
draughtsman would enable the right 


Mr. Magniac 
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hon. Gentleman to introduce the Amend- 
ment at the present stage of the Bill, 
It could easily be done by way of 
Proviso, and he believed that even the 
Solicitor General might be able to 
manage it. 


House resumed. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again upon Monday next. 


ROYAL PARKS AND GARDENS BILL. 
(Mr. Ayrton, Mr. Baxter.) 


[BILL 17.] CONSIDERATION. 


Bill, as amended, considered. 


Mr. RYLANDS moved the insertion 
of the following clause :— 

“Nothing in this Act shall authorize the pro- 
hibition of the exercise of the right to which any 
persons may be entitled, of holding public meet- 
ings in any of the Parks included in the Second 
Schedule of this Act.” 

A Clause (Saving right of public meet- 
ings, )—(Mr. Rylands,)—brought up, and 
read the first time. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the said Clause be now read a 
second time.” 


Mr. J. LOWTHER desired the Go- 
vernment would state what was intended 
by the Amendment placed on the Paper 
by the hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Attorney General, who proposed to insert 
the words ‘‘any right whatever,” in 
place of ‘‘other easement ?”’ The Amend- 
ment of the hon. Member for Warring- 
ton was certainly more definite, and the 
description ‘ any right whatever” might 
include hunting or forestal rights. 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
the Government had given an assurance 
that they did not intend to interfere with 
public meetings in the Parks, which 
were held under certain conditions and 
in certain places. If, therefore, the 
clause were pressed to a division, the 
Government would vote against it. This 
was designed to serve as a Regulation 
Bill, and it was not proposed by it either 
to take away existing rights or confer 
new rights. 

Mr. BERESFORD HOPE said, he 
had heard with satisfaction the state- 
ment of the Attorney General, to the 
effect that this was merely intended to 
be a Regulation Bill, and expressed a 
hope that the Amendment would be 
withdrawn, 
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Mr. RYLANDS accepted the assur- 
ance of the hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Attorney General that the public 
rights would be reserved, and wished to 
withdraw the Amendment. 


Motion and Clause, by leave, with- 
drawn. 


Mr. M‘LAREN moved the insertion 
of a new clause— 

“No rule which may be made under the pro- 
visions of this Act shall prevent the holding of 
public meetings in Holyrood Park.” 


Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
the Bill would not interfere with exist- 
ing rights. 

Motion and Clause, by leave, with- 
drawn. 


Tut ATTORNEY GENERAL moved 
the insertion of the words “any right 
whatever,” in place of the words ‘‘ other 
easement,’’ and remarked that the latter 
phrase did not convey the same meaning 
in Scotland as in England. 


Amendment proposed, in page 2, line 
40, to leave out the words ‘other ease- 
ment,’ in order to insert the words 
“any right whatever.”—(Mr. Attorney 
General, )—instead thereof. 


Mr. J. LOWTHER said, the hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Attorney 
General had not defined the rights to 
which his Amendment referred. The 
Government had succumbed, and had 
surrendered at discretion to the lawless 
menaces of a seditious mob, meeting at 
the Hole-in-the-Wall, and therefore 
he must take the sense of the House 
upon the Amendment. He hoped that 
the House would refuse to sanction this 
abandonment of the principle they had 
originally announced. 

Mr. GLADSTONE repelled the ac- 
cusations of the hon. Member (Mr. J. 
Lowther). The Government had never 
departed from the views it had originally 
announced. They took what they deemed 
to be the true Parliamentary meaning 
of the Bill, and he hoped that whatever 
Government was to succeed them would 
take a similar view. It was very de- 
sirable that the public should know 
precisely how the Royal Parks were 
to be managed ; and they had explicitly 
declared that the right of public meet- 
ing in the Parks could not be recognized 
in the Bill, but that the usage would be 


respected as it had had hitherto been 
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respected. Such charges as that of suc- 
cumbing to a mob should not be made, 
unless the maker was prepared to sus- 
tain them by proof. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER explained, that 
what he had referred to was, that when 
the question of reserving the right of 
public meeting in the Parks was raised, 
the Government declined to adopt any 
words that allowed any meetings to be 
held. 

Mr. AYRTON said, the hon. Member 
was entirely in error, for what was done 
was this—he (Mr. Ayrton) expressed his 
willingness to adopt the clause proposed 
by the hon. and learned Member for the 
City of Oxford (Mr. V. Harcourt), re- 
serving the rights of the people; but 
when the words of the clause came to be 
examined, they were found to be not the 
words which ought to be used, and he 
then promised to take the proper oppor- 
tunity—which was the present oppor- 
tunity—of revising the words so as to 
make them suitable and proper. 

Ms. BERESFORD HOPE said, his 
recollection was that after the clause was 
adopted the hon. Member for Edinburgh 
pointed out that the word ‘“ easement” 
was not a Scotch law term, and then the 
First Commissioner of Works promised 
to introduce some word which should be 
equivalent to it. But the word “right” 
could not be taken to be equivalent to 
the word ‘‘ easement,” for it covered a 
great deal more. 


Question, ‘That the words ‘other 
easement’ stand part of the Bill,” put, 
and negatived. 


Question put, ‘‘ That the words ‘any 
right whatever’ be there inserted.” 

The House divided :—Ayes 79; Noes 
41: Majority 38. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
that the 18th rule of the First Schedule 
provided that no persons should enter 
the Parks after sunset nor before sun- 
rise. He proposed to add, ‘except for 
the purpose of passing along the way 
kept open for the use of the public.” 

Amendment agreed to. 


Sm DAVID WEDDERBURN (who 
had an Amendment on the Paper pro- 
posing the omission of ‘‘ Linlithgow Boel 
or Park and Holyrood Park’’) said, that 
after the concessions which had been 
made by the Government, he should ab- 
stain from troubling the House on the 
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question. He merely wished. to point 
out to the right hon. Gentleman who 
had charge of the Bill, that owing to the 
particular character of Scotch Parks, 
which were certainly Royal possessions, 
and could not be strictly called parks or 
gardens, the regulations in this Bill 
might, and probably would, act oppres- 
sively on the people of Scotland, more 
so than they would on the people using 
the Parks of the metropolis. Almost 
every enjoyment which the people of 
the neighbourhood had had in those 
Parks would be prohibited until the 
rules and regulations were made. Those 
rules did not, as far as he knew, yet 
exist ; and, therefore, he should like to 
have from the right hon. Gentleman an 
assurance that he would make such re- 
gulations as would allow the people of 
Edinburgh and Linlithgow to enjoy the 
Parks in those places as they had hitherto 
done. 

Mr. AYRTON undertook to do what 
the hon. Baronet desired. 


Bill to be read the third time upon 
Monday next. 


WAYS AND MEANS. 


Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
£s. d. 
(1.) Resolved, That, from and after 
the Ist day of May next, in lieu of the 
Duty of Customs now payable on 
Coffee on its importation into the Isle 
of Man, the Import Duty in Great 
Britain or Ireland not having been 
paid thereon, there shall be charged 
the Duty of . : . thelb. 6 0 1 
(2.) Resolved, That, from and after 
the lst day of May next, there shall 
be charged on Chicory, or any other 
vegetable substance applicable to the 
uses of Chicory or Coffee, on its im- 
portation into the Isle of Man, and 
upon which the Import Duty in Great 
Britain or Ireland shall not have been 
paid, the Duty of . .thelb 0 0 1 
Resolutions to be reported upon Monday next ; 
Committee to sit again upon Monday next. 


JURIES BILL, 


On Motion of Mr. Attorney GENERAL, Bill to 
amend the Law relating to Juries, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Attorney GENneRaL and Mr. 
Souicitor GENERaL, 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [ Bill 114.] 


House adjourned at a quarter 
after One o’clock, till 
Monday next. 


Sir David Wedderburn 


{LORDS} 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, 15th April, 1872. 


MINUTES.}—Pustic Buus—-First Reading— 
Prison Ministers * (72). 
Report—Deans and Canons Resignation * (48.76), 


APPELLATE JURISDICTION—SUPREME 
COURT OF APPEAL—RESOLUTION, 


Taz LORD CHANCELLOR: My 
Lords, in rising to move the Resolution 
which I have put on the Notice Paper 
for the consideration of your Lordships’ 
House, I wish in the first instance, to re- 
peat what on two recent occasions of 
your Lordships meeting I mentioned— 
namely, that my reason for proceeding 
by this method rather than by introdue- 
ing at once my Bill for the constitution 
of the Court which I would wish to estab- 
lish, if your Lordships agree to transmit 
to another tribunal the appellate juris- 
diction of this House, was that I thought 
it more respectful to your Lordships that 
a jurisdiction which had long been exer- 
cised by this House—though in many 
instances not without considerable con- 
test, and though it was not introduced 
originally without considerable contest 
—should not be abolished by means of a 
Bill before the whole subject had been 
submitted for your Lordships’ careful 
consideration. I am aware that in pro- 
posing to effect a great change of this 
kind in a long-established institution, 
and more especially in the case of an in- 
stitution connected with the administra- 
tion of justice, the burden is imposed on 
me of showing that the institution itself 
requires a total change, in consequence 
of defects which have been found to 
exist in carrying its functions into ope- 
ration, and also of showing that the 
change proposed to be made will remedy 
those defects. Indeed, that is a burden 
which I apprehend is imposed on every- 
one who proposes a change in what has 
been long established. Now, my Lords, 
as regards the particular change—if I 
were about to propose that your Lord- 
ships should surrender anything which 
contributed to the useful portion of your 
Lordships’ functions in respect of the ad- 
ministration of justice in this kingdom, 
or, if I supposed that the result of the 
transfer of your jurisdiction in respect 
of appeals would be to weaken the 
authority of your Lordships’ House, I 
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should hesitate for a long time indeed 
before I recommended any such pro- 
posal to the notice of your Lordships. 
But, my Lords, I shall be prepared to 
show—I trust with as much brevity as 
possible, though the subject is a large 
one—that, in reality, your Lordships 
never exercised as a body an appellate 
jurisdiction without such an amount of 
contest as has on each successive occasion 
tended to weaken the authority of this 
House as a Court of Judicature, and that 
it is a quarter of a century since, in the 
ease of Mr. O’Connell, your Lordships 
absolutely declined to exercise such juris- 
diction. I shall show also that to many 
persons of great eminence in the law, the 
anomalies of the appellate jurisdiction of 
this House have appeared to be so con- 
siderable that they have been induced to 
declare it to be extremely unsatisfactory. 
I think it will be found that even in the 
House itself, at a time when opinion was 
not yet ripe for any measures of very ex- 
tensive reform, there was a misgiving on 
the part of men of great influence with 
your Lordships, arising from a convic- 
tion that the system did not act in such 
a manner as to give satisfaction and in- 
spire confidence. I may call your Lord- 
ships’ attention to the fact, that within 
the last 60 years no fewer than three 
Committees have been appointed by this 
House to investigate the subject of its 
appellate jurisdiction, with the view of 
seeing what could be done for its reform 
and improvement. The first of those 
Committees was appointed in 1811, the 
next in 1828—both in the time when 
Lord Eldon occupied the Woolsack—and 
the third in 1856. In respect of the 
Members who composed it, the last was 
a very powerful Committee. But before 
Irefer to any of the recommendations, 
it may be as well that I should briefly 
state in what way the appellate jurisdic- 
tion of this House attained to full and 
complete existence. Your Lordships 
have now—and you have had from a very 
early period—full jurisdiction in writs of 
error coming from the Common Law 
Courts, in respect of conclusions and de- 
cisions of these Courts. You have also 
and have had, but from a very much 
later period, jurisdiction in cases brought 
by way of appeal from decisions of the 
Courts of Equity. Since the Union with 
Scotland, in which country there is not 
that division of Law and Equity which 
exists in England, you have had juris- 
diction in respect of both branches ; and 
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since the Union with Ireland you have 
had jurisdiction in appeals from the Irish 
Court of Chancery. This jurisdiction in 
Equity you have possessed for about 200 
years ;—but not without contests. I do 
not, however, allude to those contests 
having existed with the view of throw- 
ing the least doubt on your jurisdiction, 
because the very fact of those contests 
having existed is strongly confirmatory 
of the fact that since the period to which 
I have referred it has been continually 
exercised. But there are other matters 
in which your Lordships never have ex- 
ercised jurisdiction—namely, in appeals 
from the Colonies, in appeals from the 
Admiralty, and in appeals from the 
Ecclesiastical Courts. Besides the ap- 
pellate jurisdiction, your Lordships’ 
House, as a Court, has wide jurisdiction 
which is not appellate, and with which 
neither my Resolution nor my Bill pro- 
poses to deal. Your Lordships have, of 
course, jurisdiction respecting your own 
privileges and all that concerns them. 
You have a jurisdiction in respect of 
claims to Peerages, and to successions to 
Peerages; and you have a criminal 
jurisdiction if, unfortunately, a criminal 
charge should be made against any 
Peer. Your Lordships have full juris- 
diction, also, in cases of Impeachment 
brought by Order of the other House. 
In such cases this House is a Court in 
which high crimes and misdemeanours 
may be tried. To none of these do I 
intend my Resolution to apply. The 
Bill which I shall hereafter introduce is 
confined entirely to the appellate juris- 
diction which this House exercises in 
respect of Common Law and Equity in 
England, and of Civil Proceedings in 
Scotland, and also to the appellate juris- 
diction exercised by it in respect of cases 
arising in Ireland. I have not, how- 
ever, confined my investigations to those 
particular objects. There are facts of 
so much interest in connection with the 
proceedings of this House in respect of 
its appellate jurisdiction that I think I 
ought not to omit to go back a little and 
mention some of them to your Lordships. 
In the reign of Charles IT. there were 
violent disputes between the two Houses 
about the right of Parliamentary judica- 
ture, of which an account is given in some 
detail by Sir Matthew Hale, whose account 
of it,,with Hargrave’s Notes, will befound 
in the Library. The matter has been 
entered into more fully and more clearly 
by Lord St. Leonards. Your Lordships’ 
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jurisdiction in writs of error from the 
Courts of Common Law dates, as I have 
already mentioned, from a very remote 
period—anterior to the Great Charter. It 
dates, indeed, from the beginning of the 
Norman rule in this country, when the 
Sovereign was regarded as the fountain 
and administrator of justice. Petitions 
from those who sought justice were ad- 
dressed to the King, who being sur- 
rounded by his Council and his great Offi- 
cers of State, had the power of referring 
to those around him learned in the law, 
and disposing of the causes brought 
before him in accordance with previous 
decisions and the known laws of the 
land. When his Parliament was con- 
vened, he had the advice and assist- 
ance of his Peers; at other times he had 
around him the great Officers of his 
Court. These afterwards became Courts 
of Justice, called sometimes the Aula 
Regis, at others the Consilium Regis, with 
officers who corresponded to the Lord 
Chancellor and the Lord Chief Justice, 
the latter being called the Chief Jus- 
ticiary. This system of moving tribu- 
nals was continued up to the time of the 
Great Charter; but as the inconvenience 
of this system had been experienced, the 
Great Charter provided that there should 
always be one stationary Court. This 
was the origin of our existing Court of 
Common Pleas. In like manner the 
other Courts branched off into indepen- 
dent Courts. From these Courts the 
reference was to the House of Peers; 
and, no doubt, it was in this way that 
writs of error found their way to your 
Lordships’ House from the Courts of 
Common Law. It will be found that, 
from the beginning of the reign of 
Edward I. down to the reign of Henry 
IV., the appellate jurisdiction was con- 
tinuously exercised in the case of writs 
of error coming from the Courts of Com- 
mon Law ; but after that time there ap- 
peared to be a lull, caused by the Wars 
of the Roses, or for some other reason. 
The records of the times do not show 
that any controversy arose as to what 
was and what was not within the juris- 
diction of the Lords; but during the 
reign of Henry IV. this House repeat- 
edly asserted its sole right to hear and 
decide on appeals, and it protested 
against the supposition that any right 
in respect of appeals was vested in the 
other House of Parliament. Neither 
was there any question of the jurisdic- 
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a Court of Parliament until the reign of 
James I. In the reign of that Sovereign 
the Commons began to assert their privi- 
leges in a more active manner than they 
had done in previous reigns. The way 
in which they did so was not very satis- 
factory, nor do I think the action of the 
Lords was very much moreso. A Roman 
Catholic gentleman, Mr. Edward Floyd, 
was accused of having used expres- 
sions disparaging the Electress Palatine, 
daughter of the King, and the Com- 
mons took upon themselves to try him, 
and sentenced him to an infamous 
punishment and to a fine of £1,000. 
The House of Lords took offence at 
these proceedings of the Commons, and 
declared that the proceedings rested with 
them ; they declared all the proceed- 
ings of the Commons invalid and in- 
operative, took proceedings against Mr. 
Floyd themselves, and inflicted punish- 
ments still more disgraceful, and a 
fine of £5,000. That was the first in- 
stance of an attempt on the part of your 
Lordships to exercise an original juris- 
diction in criminal cases. Lord St. 
Leonards, in his book on this subject, 
calls attention to a case which shows the 
difficulty the Lords experienced when 
endeavouring to assert an original juris- 
diction, and also an appellate jurisdic- 
tion, respecting cases arising in the Court 
of Chancery. In the case of two gen- 
tlemen named Mathews, there was an 
application to this House to exercise this 
double jurisdiction in respect of a claim 
to land. The Lords came to a singular 
resolution, directing the Lord Keeper 
Williams to apply to the King for the ap- 
pointment of Commissioners to try the 
case; which resolution showed the doubts 
entertained by their Lordships in respect 
of their original jurisdiction and of appel- 
late jurisdiction not arising on writ of 
error. Bourchier’s case, which aroseon di- 
rect appeal from the same Lord Keeper, is 
interesting on’somewhat similar grounds. 
In the time of the Long Parliament mat- 
ters respecting the jurisdiction of your 
Lordships went on in a very irregu- 
lar way. Ultimately, there arose the 
great case referred to by Hale. One 
Mr. Skinner complained of the East 
India Company in regard to an estate 
which he possessed in one of the East 
India Islands. He made a singular 
claim to this House for relief which, if 
it had been acceded to, would have es- 
tablished your Lordships’ authority over 
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These claims on the part of your Lord- 
ships’ House were not persisted in, 
and things settled down to this—that 
your Lordships heard complaints when 
called upon to do so by writs of error 
or on appeal from Chancery. Lord 
St. Leonards cites, without disapproba- 
tion, language of Sir Matthew Hale, 
which is very strong as bearing upon 
the exercise of judicial functions by 
Peers who are not lawyers. Hale asks 
whether it could be supposed that any 
one came into the world embued with 
the knowledge of the laws of this king- 
dom, or could be supposed to be in- 
spired with the knowledge of the law 
by the acquest or descent of a title of 
honour. Thus a case was decided in your 
Lordships’ House in opposition to the 
opinions of all the Judges of the time : 
it has been said that it was well decided, 
and perhaps it may have been ; but cer- 
tainly it was not decided in accordance 
with the law as it existed when the de- 
cision was given. It is impossible that 
the appellate jurisdiction of your Lord- 
ships’ House could have continued to be 
exercised for so long a period by the 
House as a body were it not that the 
opinions delivered were .in reality those 
of very great lawyers—those opinions 
were accepted because of the authority 
of the men from whom they proceeded. 
Certainly, they did not derive additional 
weight from being the decisions of your 
Lordships’ House. In the reign of 
Queen Anne there arose a case which 
fairly tested the question of the jurisdic- 
tion of your Lordships’ House. It was 
a remarkable case, calculated to excite 
the attention of the other House of Par- 
liament. Proceedings were taken against 
a sheriff for refusing to record a vote at 
an election of a Member of Parliament. 
The case came before this House ; but 
the House of Commons protested against 
the Lords pronouncing a decision as to 
who ought and who ought not to vote for 
a Member of Parliament. There was a 
difference of opinion among the Judges, 
_ one of whom was Chief Justice Holt. The 
matter was discussed with some warmth 
in both Houses of Parliament. The 
question was finally decided by a division 
of 50 Peers against 16; and 13 Peers 
of the minority entered a Protest on the 
Journals of the House against the de- 
cision arrived at. All those cases are 
collected in a Note on Mr. O’Connell’s 
Case in the second volume of the House 
of Lords’ Reports. Before the case of 
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O’Connell there was one which excited a 
good deal of interest among the occu- 
pants of the Episcopal Bench—the case 
of the Bishop of London against Fytch. 
The question was as to whether a general 
bond of resignation—one which did not 
specify the particular person in whose 
favour it was made—was a valid one. 
The Judges were practically unanimous 
that the bond was valid. The Bishops 
took a prominent part in the discus- 
sion of that case, and addressed to the 
House arguments which will be found 
in Lord St. Leonards’ book, and in 
which they stated that though certain 
propositions might be good law, they 
were not founded on philosophy or on 
divinity. By a majority of 19 to 18 the 
House decided against the legality of 
the bond. The last time at which an 
attempt was made to exercise the ap- 
pellate jurisdiction of your Lordships by 
the House as a body was on the oc- 
casion of the appeal in O’Connell’s case. 
It would have been very dangerous to 
the reputation and privileges of your 
Lordships’ House as a judicial body if 
that course had been pursued ; for many 
noble Lords who shewed great eagerness 
to vote had shewn no readiness to listen 
to the arguments and were not learned 
in the law, while others ~~ho had listened 
judicial experi- 
ence. A remonstrance was addressed to 
your Lordships against the proposed 
course, and in the end your Lordships 
very wisely withdrew from taking part 


‘in hearing the appeal, and left the de- 


cision entirely to the wisdom and learn- 
ing of the Law Lords. It is, therefore, 
idle to talk of the decisions of the House 
of Lords as the decisions of your Lord- 
ships as a body. The decisions have 
been in reality those of a small Com- 
mittee of Law Lords. Nevertheless they 
are called the decisions of the House of 
Lords; and I will now show the great 
inconvenience of this fiction—it is not a 
new one. In consequence of its existence, 
a course grew up and prevailed for a 
long time of securing the attendance of 
three Lords, that being the number 
necessary to make a House. During the 
Chancellorship of Lord Eldon this was 
done, and whether the two Lords who 
sat with the Lord Chancellor were Law 
Lords or not, appears to have been re- 
garded as a matter of but little conse- 
quence. Of course, the Lord Chancellor 
was glad to get two other Law Lords, 
but-there was no personal obligation on 
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the Law Lords to attend. In the next{ she made a courtesy, and that the lay 
place, there was great uncertainty as to) Lord took to be a consent. It could not 
whether there would be a sitting for the be considered a satisfactory state of 
hearing of appeals, the Lord Chancellor things when the hearing of appeals, the 
being required in the Court of Chancery.' decisions on which were to be pro- 
So unsatisfactory was this state of things, | nounced in the name of the House of 
that in 1811 a Committee was appointed | Lords, was relegated to a single Judge 
to inquire into the mode of exercising and two non-assisting lay assistants. In 
the appellate jurisdiction of your Lord- 1823 and 1824—Lord Eldon still having 
ships’ House, and whether any improve-| charge of the Seals—matters were not 
ment in the mode ought to be effected. found to be much more satisfactory. 
Well, the inquiry produced this result., An inquiry was instituted, and a Com- 
The Committee found asa matter of fact, mittee recommended the appointment of 
that the Lord Chancellor was frequently, Deputy Speakers, and also that there 
obliged to be absent in consequence of should be ballot for Lords to make up a 
his attendance being needed in the Court, quorum, the penalty for non-attendance 
of Chancery and elsewhere, and it was to be £50. That was a somewhat singu- 
also found that some 290 or 300 appeals | lar proposal to make for the purpose of 
were in arrear. On these facts, it was| insuring the due administration of jus- 
suggested by the Committee, that in tice. I now come to the state of affairs 
order to enable the Lord Chancellor to in the time of Lord Lyndhurst. During 
attend in the House of Lords more fre- that time I myself was present.on seve- 
quently, an additional Judge in Chan-/ ral occasions when Lord Lyndhurst sat 
cery should be appointed. It was be-| on appeals with two lay Lords, who took 
lieved that if a Vice Chancellor were ap- | no part in the discussion, who employed 
pointed, the Lord Chancellor would be themselves, perhaps, in reading a news- 
enabled to sit in this House for appeals | paper, and who seemed to take very 
on three days in the week during the | little interest in what was going on. 
Session. This was not very satisfactory. |Then it happened that the case did not 
Subsequently the appointment of Deputy | always end in one day, and that the 
Speakers wasrecommended; butthere was | next day there were two lay Lords who 
no provision for the attendance of other | were not the same who were present on 
Law Lords. In 1813 a Vice Chancellor | the preceding day ; and on the third day, 
was accordingly appointed, and the Lord | when the decision was given, two others, 
Chancellor had more time to give to ap-| who had not been in attendance on 
peals. On looking at the first volume of either of the previous days. On one 
the Reports for 1813, I find the list of occasion it ocurred to me—much to my 
causes heard or set down for hearing, | mortification—to have to accompany a 
amounted to 240, of which only eight or | very learned French jurist, who unfor- 
nine were English—the majority were | tunately understood English, to the 
were Scotch, and a few were Irish.| House of Lords when an appeal was 
Lord Redesdale sat with Lord Eldon in | being heard; and I was obliged to tell 


the majority of the cases, and no Court of | 
two members could have been stronger ; | 


but in one-third of the whole number of 
appeals heard during the Session of 


that year, Lord Eldon sat alone. I say) 


nothing about the fact of some of the 


appeals being from his own decisions | 
in the Court of Chancery. I presume, 


that on many occasions, he was as-, 
sisted by two lay Peers; but, except in 
one case, there is nothing said about 
those noble Lords having opened their 
mouths. The exception is that of a 
Scotch marriage—a case which seems to. 
have required much investigation. There 
was a question as to whether the lady | 
had given her consent to the marriage, 
and a lay Lord is reported to have said 
that when the gentleman asked the lady | 
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him, in answer to a question which he 
put to me, how matters were really being 
conducted, although I was in hopes that 
he would not see through it. Now, to 
speak of your Lordships’ House deriving 
dignity from a jurisdiction exercised by 
a Court so constituted seems to me to 
be a political mistake of a very serious 
character. So far from such a state of 
things contributing to the dignity of 
your Lordships’ House, I can, I confess, 
see nothing more undignified than that 


'one or two noble Lords should be placed 


in the painful position which I have just 
described—taking part in judicial pro- 
ceedings in which they have neither 
share nor interest, and can have none 
owing to their entire unacquaintance 


with the law. I can hardly express my 
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sense of that position in stronger terms 
than were used by my noble and learned 
Friend on my right, in the evidence 
which he gave before the Committee of 
1856, when, in answer to a question 
which was put to him, as to whether lay 
Lords being present at the hearing of 
appeals, and evidently not attending to 
what was going on, was not a cause of 
disturbance and distraction, Lord West- 
bury replied—‘‘ We have long since 
ceased to take any notice at all of the lay 
Lords, regarding them simply as two lay 
figures.”” Things could not go on in 
this way, although matters had began 
to mend. The tenure of office of Lord 
Eldon had been very long ; but since his 
time the changes in the occupants of the 
Woolsack have been more frequent, and 
you have in consequence secured the ser- 
vices of a number of learned Lords which 
you could not have obtained at the period 
to which I have been referring. Owing 
to that happy accident, the conduct of 
business in the hearing of appeals has 
been somewhat more satisfactory. But 
it was, nevertheless, in 1856 deemed to 
be highly expedient to appoint a Com- 
mittee to inquire what provision was 
required for securing the more efficient 
exercise of the functions of this House 
as a Court of Appellate Jurisdiction. 
That Committee was very strongly con- 
stituted. Among the lay Lords on it 
were the late Lord Derby, Earl Grey, 
and the Lord Privy Seal (Earl Stanhope). 
I cannot go through the whole list, for I 
have not the names before me — but 
there were very eminent Peers on the 
list. Among the law Lords were Lord 
Brougham, Lord Lyndhurst, Lord St. 
Leonards, and the Lord Chancellor 
(Lord Cranworth). Altogether, it was 
a very strongly constituted Commit- 
tee. Well, what was the Report of 
that Committee? They reported that 
evidence had been given before them 
which spoke of the tribunal as it was 
constituted as giving satisfaction, but 
that the large preponderance of opinion 
was in favour of decided changes being 
required in the conduct of its appellate 
business. They go on to speak of the de- 
fects of the tribunal. Among these they 
enumerate the uncertainty in the attend- 
ance of Peers at the hearing of appeals 
and the misconstruction arising from the 
presence of lay Peers; and the House, after 
what I have stated, will not be surprised 
to hear that this was naturally a subject 
of complaint on the part of the witnesses, 
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and that it made a considerable im- 


| pression on the Committee. They speak 


also of a second grievance; and this I 
may observe is involved essentially in 
the very constitution of the tribunal, 
which, being constituted as the House 
of Peers, sits only while the House is 
sitting. The second grievance is that, 
as the House usually sits only from 
February to August, while the ordinary 
Courts of Law sit from November to 
August, three months are lost with re- 
spect to the hearing of appeals. Your 
Lordships will further observe—although 
I do not know that the Report of the 
Committee refers to the point—that the 
House sits only four days a-week. The 
Committee found, besides the inconve- 
niences already referred to, that com- 
plaints were made by certain persons in 
Scotland—though Lord Moncrieff, who 
was at the time Lord Advocate, did not, 
I believe, take that view—that the ad- 
ministration of Scotch law had been 
sometimes unsatisfactory, no Peer hav- 
ing a seat in the House who was ac- 
quainted with the system of Scotch judi- 
cature, or who had been on the Bench 
in Scotland. Lastly, came the question 
of the greater expense created by the 
present mode of hearing appeals as dis- 
tinguished from that involved in the 
hearing of appeals in the Courts below. 
Such were the main points touched upon 
in the Report, and I think you will re- 
gard it as a very strong Report, coming 
from men who can starcely be looked 
upon as being desirous of change. I 
now beg leave to call your Lordships’ at- 
tention to the work of Lord St. Leonards 
on the Law of Property, from the intro- 
ductory chapter of which it will be seen 
that he, in a great degree, concurs in the 
inexpediency of this House exercising 
an appellate jurisdiction in the mode in 
which it has been exercised, and which 
I have endeavoured to describe. The 
witnesses examined before the Commit- 
tee of 1856 were, I may add, numerous, 
and well acquainted with the subject. 
My noble and learned Friend to whom 
I have already referred was, I think, 
Solicitor General at the time, and he 
gave very full testimony with respect to 
the grievances which I have mentioned. 
He described the way in which a noble 
Lord would come into the House during 
the hearing of an appeal, read the news- 
Paper or chat with other noble Lords, 
and not appear to take any interest in 
the particular case in hand. The Report 
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of the Committee, moreover, refers to 
other matters which may be worthy of 
your Lordships’ attention, although I by 
no means put them in the fore front of 
the question. It speaks of the inconve- 
nience arising from the mode of deliver- 
ing judgment, caused by the circumstance 
that it is delivered as the judgment of 
the House of Lords. It points out that 
it is delivered in the form of a speech 
very often, and not ex cathedrd, but stand- 
ing up; and that in consequence, a noble 
Lord is occasionally led to become more 
excited in its delivery than is quite con- 
sistent with the tone of judicial elo- 
quence; and that occasionally, finding 
his. way to the Table, he would vigor- 
ously emphasise parts of his judgment 
by slapping the table from time to time. 
Fault was also found with the absence 
of forensic attire. But these are points on 
which I do not now wish to lay any stress, 
in comparison with the other points 
which I have mentioned, such as the 
loss of time, the expense, and, above 
all, the pretending that the decisions 
given are the decisions of the House of 
Lords, instead of being, as they are, 
sometimes the judgments of one noble 
and learned Lord, or, at the most, of 
three or four Law Lords. In the evi- 
dence a case is detailed to which, 
but for its mention there, I should 
have some delicacy in referring. Vice 
Chancellor Malins, then Mr. Malins, was 
examined, and gave strong evidence in 
favour of the very measure I am about 
to submit to the consideration of your 
Lordships—the transfer of the appellate 
jurisdiction from this House to a bond 
fide Court, and not to a Committee call- 
ing itself the House of Lords. He fur- 
thermore gave this instance of what oc- 
curred in the presence of Lord Brougham, 
in order to give his Lordship an oppor- 
tunity of replying to him by question 
and answer; but he never did so. A 
case was decided under the Acts for 
winding up public companies—a case of 
considerable importance to a large num- 
ber of persons who had embarked their 
fortune in an unprofitable adventure, 
and were called upon in many cases to 
sacrifice the last penny they had to make 
good their engagements. It was a case 
of the first importance with a view to 
ascertain who was liable, or, in technical 
language, who were and who were not 
contributories, and to have the law clearly 
laid down as to what constituted a con- 
tributory, in order to govern—as it would 
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govern—a vast number of cases there- 
after. It so happened that the Master 
in Chancery, a near relative of Lord 
Brougham, before whom the case came, 
had come to a decision on a particular 
case which involved the liability of a 
large number of contributories. His 
decision was appealed against, and after 
argument, was overruled by Vice Chan- 
cellor Knight Bruce, a Judge of consi- 
derable eminence, acuteness, and ability, 
whose eulogy I am not here to pronounce, 
The case came here on appeal before 
Lord Brougham, sitting alone, with the 
usual two formal adjuncts, the lay figures 
by his side. He affirmed the decision 
of his relative, reversing that of the Vice 
Chancellor Knight Bruce. Afterwards, 
a case thought to be of a similar cha- 
racter came before the same learned 
Lord on appeal, with the same adjuncts 
—he was not Lord Chancellor at the 
time, but the Lord Chancellor happened 
to be unwell—and he decided that case 
in a different way:—the result being 
that your Lordships were obliged to do 
that which is of rare occurrence indeed 
—re-hear the two cases, or otherwise 
there would have been two inconsistent 
decisions on the same subject. Suitors, 
therefore, suffer from a real grievance. 
I am not saying that Lord Brougham 
did anything here which he would not 
have done sitting in Chancery; but, 
imagine the effect which must be pro- 
duced on the public mind by this de- 
cision affirming the decision of a rela- 
tive, followed by an apparently contra- 
dictory decision in another case. I 
hesitated much in referring to this case 
till, on reading once more the Report 
and evidence, I found that Lord Broug- 
ham himself cross-examined Mr. Malins 
about the case, and asked— 

“ Are you not aware that Lord Cottenham sent 
me his written judgment, in which he gave the 
same opinion as I had arrived at ?” 


The answer was to this effect— 

“Yes; and that made matters a great deal 
worse, for Lord Cottenham gave that judgment 
without being present or having heard a syllable 
of the argument.” 

There can be no doubt, therefore, that 
the present mode of administering the 
appellate jurisdiction of your Lordships’ 
House is most unsatisfactory. The Com- 
mittee to which I have referred recom- 
mended the appointment of two Deputy 
Speakers, to receive a salary of £6,000 
a-year each; that the House should be 
authorized to sit for hearing appeals 
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notwithstanding the Prorogation of Par- 
liament; and that the Court should be 
so constituted as to include a Scotch 
Member, well versed in Scotch law, 
whose assistance should be constantly 
given in hearing and deciding questions 
of Scotch law. To that recommendation 
we owe a very valuable adjunct here, to 
whose assistance I am constantly in- 
debted in the hearing of appeals. But 
the Report was not otherwise acted upon. 

Lorpv CHELMSFORD: A Bill was 
introduced and passed this House. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR: Then it 
was defeated in the other. 

Lorp CHELMSFORD: No; it was 
dropped. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR: In 
either case the argument is strengthened. 
The House of Commons have acquiesced 
in your appellate jurisdiction for 200 
years, and it cannot now be in any way 
disputed ; but they did not acquiesce in 
it very willingly originally, and are not 
now disposed to assist you in extending 
it, unless for some useful object and for 
some good reason. The proposal for the 
payment out of the public purse of addi- 
tional officers here would be met by some 
such suggestions as these—‘‘ You have 
anumber of learned Lords who receive 
certain pensions. We do not say that, 
in return, they are obliged to attend the 
Court of Appeal, nor do we take upon 
ourselves to interfere with your arrange- 
ments. But while we shall be glad to 
assist you in constructing a good Court 
of Appeal, we do not feel called upon to 
support the state of things which now 
exists.” These were the arguments 
urged when I attempted to reserve to 
your Lordships some power over appeals. 
T have not mentioned one great difficulty 
in connection with the jurisdiction of 
your Lordships as a final Court of Appeal. 
You are a final Court of Appeal in all 
matters coming from England, Scotland, 
and Ireland; but you have no jurisdiction 
whatever in respect of the Colonies. Now, 
a number of our colonies are regulated 
by purely English law—in mercantile 
cases, land cases, cases involving the 
title to land, and so on, precisely the 
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tion, you run not an inconsiderable risk 
of having two conflicting decisions which 
cannot be set right. I say that practi- 
cally you do not and never have exer- 
cised this jurisdiction since the Bishop 
of London’s Case; you have renounced 
it. At present, by accident, you are able 
to form a small Committee of about four, 
sometimes five Members, to hear cases 
which this House does not hear at all. 
The robe of dignity with which you have 
attempted to invest that Committee has 
conferred no dignity at all, because you 
are obliged to confer the same robe of 
dignity on the lay figures who take part 
in the sitting without credit either tothem- 
selves or the House. Further, you have 
entangled your working body in the folds 
of this robe. You have prevented them 
from sitting for three months in the year, 
or for more than four days in a week. I 
have, therefore, endeavoured to find a 
remedy for the evils complained of; and 
although I have been complained of for 
not being more speedy in my pro- 
posals, I think, on the contrary, I de- 
serve some credit for not having been 
over-hasty in attempting to overthrow 
existing institutions. There was a scheme 
recommended by some witnesses—among 
them I believe my noble and learned 
Friend (Lord Westbury), that there 
should be constituted a Committee of 
Peers somewhat similar to the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council, who 
should report to your Lordships’ House 
at large in the same way as the Judicial 
Committee reports to the Sovereign. 
That was all very well in appearance ; 
but was there any substance whatever in 
that scheme? Was there any chance 
that the House as a body would vote 
upon such reports, and overturn the de- 
cisions of the Law Lords? Another 
recommendation was, that there should 
be Peerages for life, in order to secure a 
greater number of Lords in this House. 
Ear! Russell, I believe, proposed that sys- 
tem ; but it did not find favour with your 
Lordships; at all events, it was not 
adopted. The question, therefore, is 
how really to secure a Court of Appeal 
which shall sit as a Court, which shall 





same law exists there as that which go- be a real and not a sham Court, which 
verns us. That being so, it is perfectly | shall exercise jurisdiction by its Members 
possible for the Privy Council to come to | sitting, not as a Committee of this House, 
a decision upon matters of plain English | to whom they are supposed to be respon- 
law directly in conflict with your Lord- | sible, but to whom, in fact, they owe no 
ships’ conclusion upon the identical! responsibility whatever; which shall 
point here. Thus, from the separation | take upon itself the whole responsibility, 
into two bodies of the appellate jurisdic- | and sit, as other Courts do, throughout 
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the whole legal year for the administra- 
tion of justice. I will now tell your 
Lordships what I propose in order to 
provide an effective remedy for the great 
evils of the present system. I think the 
objects I have in view may best be car- 
ried out by constituting one great Court 
of Appeal, which should comprise the 
jurisdiction of the House of Lords and 
also of the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council. By that means you would 
never have the possibility of conflict be- 
tween the decisions of two co-ordinate 
Courts of final jurisdiction. I propose 
that the Court should be formed in two 
Divisions, but not with such strictness 
that the Judges of one Division cannot 
actin the other. The Judges should have 
the power of migrating from one Divi- 
sion to the other, as their services may be 
required ; the system of Division being 
simply intended for convenience, and for 
the discharge of the ordinary business of 
the Court when circumstances might not 
require that there should be a meeting 
of the full Court. My next proposal is 
that one Division should consist of all 
Peers who have filled the office of Lord 
Chancellor, or certain specified high judi- 
cial offices either in Great Britain or 
Ireland. I would also include in this Divi- 
sion all Peers whocan be fairly designated 
as learned Lords—there have been some 
from time to time in this House—I mean 
men who have actually practised as bar- 
risters for a given number of years. 
There should likewise be a power to place 
in this Division all Privy Councillors who 
are capable of being appointed on the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, 
if it should be thought fit. Inthe other 
Division thereshould bethe Members now 
forming the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council, and others to be selected. 
And there would be this important provi- 
sion for securing attendance—namely, 
that in each Division there should not 
be less than three, and not more than 
five, who shall be paid £6,000 a-year 
each. Such a provision would, I think, 
secure the attendance of those who would 
be bound at all times to attend to the 
duties of the Court. There is this fur- 
ther provision—that noble Lords who 
have filled the office of Lord Chancellor 
should receive a payment for attendance 
in addition to their pension which should 
raise their allowance to £6,000 a-year— 
those who are over 70 years of age would 
not be expected to attend. The Lord 
Chancellor would be at the head of the 
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Court, and I propose that the three 
Chiefs of the Common Law Courts—the 
‘two Chief Justices and the Chief Baron 
|—should be members of it. I further 
propose that a certain number of years’ 
service should be required to entitle the 
Members of the Court to a pension, but 
in other respects that they should hold 
their appointments on the same footing 
as the Judges of the Common Law 
Courts hold theirs. By this means we 
should get rid of the difficulty, and, to a 
certain extent, I may say, the degrada- 
tion, of persons attending the highest 
Court of Appeal, half as volunteers, in 
matters in which they have not the 
slightest concern, and in which they do 
not take the smallest interest. I should 
now wish to say a few words with re- 
spect to the amount of authority, not 
altogether inconsiderable, with which I 
have been supported in these views. I 
very much desired, had it been feasible 
or possible, from a feeling for which I 
have been upbraided as being slow, 
wanting in my duty, and so on, to retain 
as far as could be the system which at 
present exists, by means of a report to 
the Judicial Committee of your Lord- 
ships’ House, in the manner I have 
already described. I found, however, 
that it was doubtful whether this could 
be done, and almost everybody I con- 
sulted disapproved the idea. My noble 
and' learned Friend has moved for the 
communications made to me on the 
subject by the Lord Chief Justice, Mr. 
Justice Lush, and the Master of the 
Rolls. The Lord Chief Justice strongly 
recommends the formation of a real bond 
fide Court, to consist of Law Lords, of 
the two Divisional Chiefs of the High 
Court of Justice, and of four Lord Jus- 
tices of Appeal, with salaries of £6,000 
a-year. The reason I have introduced 
the clause requiring not less than 
three and not more than five, who 
should be paid for attendance, is this— 
There was considerable difference of 
opinion on the subject among the wit- 
nesses before the Committee of 1856. 
Several expressed the opinion that three 
ought always to be the number; many 
thought three not sufficient, and held 
that there ought to be five; and others 
—with whom I am inclined to agree— 
said that experience would be the best 
test in matters of this kind. Until ex- 
perience therefore has decided, I think 
the best course will be to secure the 





attendance of five; though I dare say 
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that other Members of the Court, who 
may not be under the same obligation 
to attend, as not receiving salaries, will 
give their services, especially in im- 

rtant cases; but in minor matters the 
attendance of three will be sufficient. 
Another question arose on the evidence 
before the same Committee as to the 
mode in which the judgment of the 
Qourt should be given. The question 
was, whether the judgment was to be that 
of the whole body without saying who 
joined in the decision, or whether judg- 
should be given severally by each Judge. 
There was one important witness, who 
said that he thought experience would 
be the best test in this matter also. I 
reserve the decision on the point for 
determination by the Court in the man- 
ner it shall think most fit. Well, then, 
the advantages of the system which I 
now propose are—first, the continuous 
sitting of the Court from November to 
February—which will give three months 
additional in the year; secondly, the 
sitting for at least five days in the week, 
instead of four, as now. It is a ques- 
tion whether Saturday may not be 
devoted to preparing judgments. A 
further important reform-will be effected 
by giving over to this new Court the 
appellate jurisdiction of the Court of 
Chancery as it at present exists and of 
the Exchequer Chamber. That will 
prevent the great evil of two appeals ; 
for I think it would be of essential ser- 
vice to the suitor to have but one appeal 
instead of two. It will present a Court 
of ready access, at a cost considerably 
less than the suitors have at present to 
incur. I have made inquiry, and I find 
that cases of the most ordinary descrip- 
tion cannot be lodged before your Lord- 
ships’ House without an expense of nearly 
£100. The actual fees of the House 
are only £23 or £24; but then the pre- 
paration of the case is very costly, it 
being thought necessary to print 80 
copies, for no earthly reason that I 
know, at a cost of some £60 or £70. 
Now, a tenth of the sum that is now 
required to lodge the case would be 
much nearer the mark. Then this 
Court, which will sit continuously, will 
take appeals from the Colonies, from 
Scotland and Ireland, and will decide 
once for all, thus avoiding all conflicting 
decisions. Your Lordships are aware 


that we have several ex-Chancellors 
among us, and that we have the most 
valuable assistance of a noble and learned 
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Lord from Scotland (Lord Colonsay). 
The Master of the Rolls and another 
noble and learned Judge are Members 
of your Lordships’ House, but their 
occupations in their respective. Courts 
have made it impossible for either of 
them to hear appeals in your Lordships’ 
House during the time I have occupied 
the position I have the honour to hold. 
I think your Lordships must feel that it 
does not add to the strength of your 
position or to the dignity of the House 
of Peers, that the highest function which 
can be assigned to any body whatever 
of men should be exercised in that seem- 
ingly listless and perfunctory manner 
which has been too often witnessed in 
your Lordships’ House. No decision of 
the House of Lords for **e last 25 years 
has been a decision of m pre than five or 
six of its Members ; and hence the coun- 
try view its decisions with little more 
reverence than that of a single Judge. 
I do not wish your Lordships to come to 
a hasty conclusion with regard to the 
Resolution I am about to move. The 
subject is of grave importance, and re- 
quires most careful consideration. 


Moved to resolve, That it is expedient that one 
Imperial Supreme Court of Appeal be established 
which shall sit continuously for the hearing of all 
matters now heard by way of Appeal before this 
House or before the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council, and that the Appellate Jurisdiction 
of this House be transferred to such Supreme 
Court of Appeal.—( The Lord Chancellor.) 


Lorp CAIRNS: My Lords, I am very 
glad my noble and learned Friend does 
not propose to ask your Lordships to- 
night to come to any decision upon the 
very important question which he has 
brought to our notice. Since, then, my 
noble and learned Friend does not wish 
us to express any final opinion at the 
present moment, it seems to me more 
convenient, with a view to the discussion 
hereafter of the Resolution my noble 
and learned Friend has moved, that I 
should move the adjournment of the de- 
bate. The very large proposition which 
my noble and learned Friend has made 
requires most careful and dispassionate 
consideration. I am glad to hear that 
my noble and learned Friend does not 
intend to deal with the jurisdiction of 
the House of Lords in those matters to 
which he has referred. I am sure I 
need not say for myself and every one of 
your Lordships that the question of ap- 
pellate jurisdiction is one upon which 
there should be no personal prejudice on 
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the part of this House. Speaking for my 
noble Friends, I may say further, that I 
think if ever there was a question on 
which we are bound to make a covenant, 
as it were, with our own personal in- 
clinations, it is the question of appellate 
jurisdiction. The establishment of such 
a tribunal as my noble and learned 
Friend describes would, no doubt, re- 
lieve your Lordships of a burden of no 
inconsiderable weight. But, having said 
that much, I must state that I did not 
altogether follow my noble and learned 
Friend in the course of his argument. 
Nothing, as it seems to me, can be more 
unprofitable than to examine into the 
early history of the judicial powers of 
this House, or of the manner in which 
it became possessed of its appellate 
jurisdiction. That jurisdiction, be it 
good or evil, is as completely settled as 
that of any other Court in the country, 
and has been exercised for a very long 
period of time. The noble and learned 
Lord referred to the Committee of 1856, 
when the subject of the appellate juris- 
diction was considered. I think my 
noble and learned Friend has hardly 
done justice to the proceedings of that 
Committee, considering that such men 
as Lord Aberdeen, the noble Duke op- 
posite (The Duke of Argyll), Earl 
Granville, Lord Lyndhurst, Lord St. 
Leonards, and other statesmen and 
lawyers of great eminence took part in 
its labours. But there is one remark- 
able circumstance connected with that 
Committee—-that they reported unani- 
mously in favour of your Lordships’ re- 
taining the jurisdiction in your own 
hands. 

Eart GREY said, there were divi- 
sions in the Committee on that subject, 
but they were not recorded on the 
Minutes. 

Lorp CAIRNS: I am reading from 
the Report, and I do not find anything 
there to suggest that anything has passed 
in an opposite sense. It is also a re- 
markable fact that not one of the wit- 
nesses examined before the Committee 
advocated a transfer of that jurisdiction 
from this House, with the exception of 
the present Vice Chancellor Malins; and 
the reason he gave was this—that it was 
absolutely necessary that the tribunal of 
appellate jurisdiction should sit for the 
convenience of suitors during the whole 
of the legal year. Other reasons urged 
against the exercise of appellate juris- 
Lord Cairns 
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diction by your Lordships’ House are— 
that there are no means of securing the 
attendance of an adequate quorum of a 
particular class of Peers, and that it is a 
jurisdiction which entails great expense, 
The Committee in their Report, which I 
hope your Lordships will consider very 
carefully, did not arrive at any decision 
on this matter. There is another point 
to which I wish to draw attention in this 
matter, and that is that I think we are 
too much in the habit of regarding this 
as merely an English question. I ven- 
ture to say that the interests of England 
in this matter of the appellate*jurisdic- 
tion of this House and of the Privy 
Council are very much less than those of 
the other parts of the Empire. My noble 
and learned Friend did not make it clear 
whether the Court he is desirous of 
establishing is to be a Court of Final 
Appeal, or whether he intends that there 
shall be any intermediate Court of Ap- 
peal. But we have not England only to 
deal with in regard to this matter of 
appeal—we have also to deal with Scot- 
land and Ireland. If this House had 
only to deal with appeals from England, 
three or four weeks would dispose of 
them. But this House hears also ap- 
peals from Scotland and Ireland, and 
we have got some indication of the opi- 
nion of Scotland on the point. The 
Scotch witnesses examined before the 
Committee were unanimously in favour 
of the retention of the appellate juris- 
diction of this House. In the Committee 
of 1856, Lord Aberdeen made an ob- 
servation which is entitled to great 
weight. He called attention to the fact 
that the Act of Union provided that 
under no circumstances should there be 
any appeal from the Courts of Scotland 
to any Court in Westminster Hall. Now, 
if you create a Court holding its sittings 
in London, and dealing with cases as 
our Courts deal with them, will not a 
feeling arise in Scotland that appeals 
are brought to a Court which will be 
looked on as nothing more than one of 
the Courts of Westminster Hall? Again, 
with regard to Ireland, there is a pro- 
vision in the Act of Union that appeals 
and writs of error shall lie to the House 
of Lords. Great excitement prevailed 
in Ireland during last century on this 
question. It was settled by the Act of 
Union ; but if Irish appeals are brought 
to what may be termed an English Court 
considerable discussion, and perhaps dis- 
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satisfaction, may arise. My noble and 
learned Friend wishes for only one ap- 
; but is it possible in the case of 
tland, Ireland, and the Colonies, all 

of which have an intermediate appeal at 
home, that their cases should be Teoughit 
from the primary Judges to the proposed 
Final Court? Considering that 99 ap- 
peals never go further than the inter- 
mediate Court for every one which comes 
to the Court of Final Appeal, that is 
absolutely impracticable. I understand, 
indeed, that it is proposed to abolish an 
intermediate appeal in England, but to 
retain it for Scotland, Ireland, and the 
Colonies. At present the Colonies, by 
their very constitution as colonies, have 
an appeal to the Queen in Council, which 
is disposed of on the advice of the Judi- 
cial Committee, and I believe they are 
satisfied with that tribunal, which stands 
extremely high with them. My noble 
and learned Friend may think it a sham 
and a form for Her Majesty to pro- 
nouuce judgment upon the advice of Her 
Privy Council; but, for myself, I view 
it as one of much importance as regards 
India and the Colonies. Our Colonies 
take _— in the fact that they derive 
their law, not from an English Court, 
but from the actual Order of the Sove- 
reign in Council, and to do away with 
this would destroy one of the links which 
most closely bind them to us. This, 
indeed, is a very much larger question 
than the tone of my noble and learned 
Friend’s speech would indicate when he 
speaks as if it were quite at our option 
whether we retain this jurisdiction or 
not. Are we to pass a Resolution, or a 
Bill, which assumes as its basis that the 
jurisdiction of the Privy Council and of 
Her Majesty in Council is to be abolished, 
without any consultation with our Colo- 
nies and other dependencies, which are 
not represented in this or in the other 
House of Parliament, and without their 
having an opportunity of offering an 
opinion upon it? That would be one of 
the strongest measures ever taken in 
this country. Until I see the Bill I will 
not say a word on the constitution of the 
proposed Court. As far as I understand 
it, my noble and learned Friend pro- 
poses to roll up all the legal Peers, with 
a number of other persons the descrip- 
tion of whom was only faintly indicated, 
and all the Chiefs of all the Courts, 
into one large Committee. Whether that 
would be a satisfactory course I will 
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not now discuss, though I think every 
objection that could possibly be urged 
against the working of the present sys- 
tem could be made with much greater 
weight against such an institution as is 
proposed to be substituted. In the pro- 
posed Court it would be impossible for 
the head of it to be other than the Lord 
Chancellor—indeed, I do not suppose 
my noble and learned Friend would 
propose any other arrangement. It seems 
to me, however, that for the Lord Chan- 
cellor to sit in such a Court after the 
jurisdiction of this House is abolished 
would involve a change, not only in the 
constitution of this House, but in the 
office of Lord Chancellor. That might 
be viewed with satisfaction in some quar- 
ters; but it is impossible that such an 
officer should be changed from year to 
year. While offering these observa- 
tions, I can assure my noble and learned 
Friend that I am anxious to consider 
every part of his plan, and I trust your 
Lordships will arrive at a decision which 
will be satisfactory and beneficial to the 
country. 

Lorp WESTBURY said, he did not 
intend to enter on the discussion of so 
large a question, for it was impossible to 
express an opinion whether the House 
ought to part with the judicial authority 
which it possessed, and probably exer- 
cised satisfactorily, until it was known 
whether the new tribunal was one to 
which it might conscientiously and with 
a sense of duty yield up its functions. He 
had hoped to hear from his noble and 
learned Friend an explanation of the 
proposed scheme, for the two things 
could not be considered separately. He 
would, therefore, move that the debate 
be adjourned, and be the Order of the 
Day in immediate priority to the second 
reading of the Bill constituting the Su- 
preme Court of Appeal. If his noble 
and learned Friend would lay his Bill 
on the Table, the House would be ready 
to consider it; and if the proposed tri- 
bunal were satisfactory as a Court of 
Appeal for the whole Empire, and en- 
titled to unqualified approval, their 
Lordships might, as honest men, part 
with their jurisdiction ; but till then they 
could not do so. 

Lorp CAIRNS also thought an ad- 
journment would be convenient. He 
hoped his noble and learned Friend on 
the Woolsack would give the House an 
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resumed till the second reading of his 
Bill, and that sufficient time—say a 
fortnight—should elapse between the 
printing of the Bill and the second 
reading. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR said, he 
had intended to have the Bill printed, and 
not to ask for a second reading of it until 
a result had been arrived at on this Re- 
solution. He doubted whether it would 
be in Order to adjourn the debate to a 
day depending on some other day not 
yet named, and he would propose, after 
laying the Bill on the Table to-morrow 
and naming a time for the second read- 
ing, to fix the resumption of this debate 
for the previous day. 

Lorp WESTBURY said, he was 
anxious to expedite the production of 
the Bill, and he was not without hope 
that if it at all answered the promise 
held out, the House might be able to de- 
liberate upon it and upon this Resolu- 
tion in time for the Bill to be sent down 
to the other House and so become law 
this Session. This, however, depended 
on the prompt production of the Bill. 

Tre LORD CHANCELLOR said, he 
had the same object in view as his noble 
and learned Friend; and he had already 
stated that he should submit the Bill to 
the House to-morrow night. The intro- 
duction of the measure in that shape on 
the present occasion was greatly influ- 
enced by something which fell on the 
first night of the Session from a noble 
Lord who said he should be glad to see 
a transfer of jurisdiction made, provided 
a proper Bill was brought in. They 
might fix the adjourned debate on the 
Resolution for a day before they took 
the second reading of the Bill. 

Tue Duxe or RICHMOND preferred 
that the adjourned debate on the Reso- 
lution should be fixed for the same even- 
ing as the second reading of the Bill. 
He did not see any advantage that would 
be gained by taking the adjourned de- 
bate on one night and the second read- 
ing on another. 

Tae LORD CHANCELLOR was un- 
derstood to assent to this suggestion. 


The further debate adjourned sine die. 


CLERKS OF THE PEACE—(ENGLAND 
AND WALES.) 


MOTION FOR A RETURN. 
Viscount MIDLETON moved an Ad- 

dress for Return of the salaries and 
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emoluments received by Clerks of the 
Peace in England and Wales, dis- 
tinguishing between sums paid by the 
county treasurer and sums received in 
the shape of fees on an average of three 
years. The position of these officers was 
very anomalous. At present there was 
no uniformity in the mode of remune- 
rating them. In some counties they 
were paid partly by salaries and partly 
by fees; in others—and he thought wisely 
—the whole fee fund had been com- 
muted, and specific salaries were as- 
signed to clerks of the peace. Some 
difficulty had arisen in more than one 
county in carrying out such an arrange- 
ment where the clerks of the peace were 
not fully consenting parties to it. The 
general progress of public feeling had 
been against the payment of any officials 
through the medium of fees. A Bill 
had been brought in this Session to re- 
munerate the Attorney General and the 
Solicitor General by means of a salary 
in lieu of fees; and a measure had also 
been introduced to remunerate clerks of 
petty sessions in the same mode. In the 
county with which he was connected 
that reform had been effected some years 
ago; they paid all their clerks of petty 
sessions by salary, and the result of that 
experiment had been eminently satis- 
factory both to the county and to those 
gentlemen themselves. He wished to 
see some principle of that kind applied 
also to clerks of the peace; but before 
any sound basis of legislation could be 
laid it was necessary to ascertain what 
their present remuneration was. The 
only part of his Motion with respect to 
which he anticipated any difficulty was 
as regarded a return of the fees. He 
had heard it argued in Quarter Sessions 
that it would be unfair to make any al- 
teration in the salaries of clerks of the 
peace, because the fees were not received 
actually from sources connected with the 
county, but from Her Majesty’s Trea- 
sury. Even in cases where appoint- 
ments to clerkships of the peace had 
been very recent indeed, if there was 
any difficulty in making out a triennial 
valuation of fees, there could not be any 
difficulty in arriving at some approxi- 
mation which would enable them to get 
at the actual amount of the income. 

his Motion were agreed to, he earnestly 
hoped that the Return would be laidon 
the Table on an early day. 
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Eart GRANVILLE said, there was 
no objection to the production of the 
Return. 


Motion agreed to. 


PRISON MINISTERS BILL [H.L. | 
A Bill to amend the Prison Ministers Act, 1863 
—Was presented by The Duke of Crevezanp ; 
read 1*. (No. 72.) 
House adjourned at a quarter before Eight 
o’clock, till To-morrow, half 
past Ten o’clock. 


HOUSE OF OOMMONS, 
Monday, 15th April, 1872. 


MINUTES.]— Wars anp Mrans—considered in 
Committee— Resolutions [April 12] reported. 
Pusuic Bitts—Resolutionin Committee— Ordered 

—First Reading—Bank Notes * [117]. 

Ordered—First Reading— Railway Rolling Stock 
(Distraint) * [116]; Factories Hours of Labour * 
[118]. 

Second Reading—West Indies (Incumbered Es- 
tates)* [110]; Party Processions (Ireland) Act 
Repeal * [112].- 

Committee—Parliamentary and Municipal Elec- 
tions [21], and Corrupt Praétices [22]—r.P. 
Withdrawn—Landlord and Tenant (Ireland) Act, 

1870, Amendment * [98]. 


EPPING FOREST (No. 1) BILL—(by Order.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. AYRTON said, he was desirous 
of saying a few words in order to re- 
move a misapprehension which seemed 
to prevail that there was any conflict 
between this Bill and the Epping Forest 
Bill which he had himself introduced, 
and which stood for second reading that 
evening. The object of this Bill was 
to enable the Corporation of London to 
purchase the manorial and private rights 
in Epping Forest for the purpose of ap- 
plying them to public purposes; and he 
did not suppose that his hon. and gallant 
Friend opposite the Chairman of the 
Metropolitan Board of Works (Colonel 
Hogg) would oppose the second read- 
ing, but would rather desire that it 
should be referred to the Select Com- 
mittee upstairs, where only its details 
could be properly considered and dis- 
cussed; and the question could be there 
raised whether the Corporation might 
not apply its own property to an object 
much more useful than the festivities 
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in which they at present spent it. There 
was, moreover, a misapprehension re- 
garding the connection of the Chief Com- 
missioner of Works and the Corpora- 
tion property. Now, he had no respon- 
sibility and no duties relating to the 
government of the metropolis; but he 
had invested in his hands the adminis- 
tration of a large amount of Crown 
lands not only in the metropolis, but 
throughout Great Britain, and extend- 
ing as far as China and Japan. His 
own Bill only redeemed a promise given 
last Session, so as to fully carry out the 
policy of the House that Epping Forest 
should be maintained as an open space. 

CotoneL HOGG said, he could assure 
the right hon. Gentleman and those who 
had charge of the Bill, that he should 
offer no objection to the second reading ; 
but the Metropolitan Board of Works 
would take care to protect the interest 
of the ratepayers. 


Grain. 


Bill read a second time, and committed. 


METAGE OF GRAIN (PORT OF LONDON) 
BILL—(by Order).—SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. CRAWFORD, in moving that 
the Bill be now read a second time, said, 
that the City of London possessed by 
prescription, and also by statutory au- 
thority, the right of measuring all grain 
brought into the port of London for sale, 
and by the present Bill, the Corpora- 
tion proposed to commute the charge they 
now made for a charge of one farthing 
per ewt. By the proceeds of the funds 
arising from the charges thus enacted 
under the Bill, the City would have it 
in their power to put an end to a vexa- 
tious controversy which had subsisted 
between some portion of the grain trade 
and the City, and, at the same time, to 
afford ample compensation to the fellow- 
ship porters and others having vested 
interests under the existing state of 
things. The measure would also pro- 
vide the Corporation with the power of 
doing an act of great practical utility to 
the grain trade, and would enable the 
City to devote a large sum of money to 
an object of great public advantage. 
The Corporation, moreover, were ready 
to accept the suggestion made to them 
by the Government that the proposed 
commuted charge should be limited in 

int of years. A public meeting had 

een held in the Corn Exchange of per- 
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sons connected with the corn trade, when 
the subject was fully discussed; and, 
with the exception of some opposition 
shown by the millers, not the slightest 
unwillingness was shown by the trade 
to accept this Bill, for of late a feeling 
had been shown that it was of great 
importance that there should be some 
public authority in London which should 
be able to testify to the weight of the 
different kinds of grain imported. The 
City proposed to borrow money on the 
strength of the commutation, and to 
purchase up the manorial and other 
rights connected with Epping Forest, 
and make it a free and open space in 
all time coming for the inhabitants of 
the metropolis. The only parties object- 
ing to the proposal were the Metropo- 
litan Board of Works; but, as their au- 
thority was necessarily confined within 
the limits of their own jurisdiction, which 
did not extend to Epping Forest, he did 
not think their intervention would be 
sanctioned by Parliament. There was 
no new charge proposed on trade; the 
City came forward and said—‘‘If you 
will secure to us, on the terms we pro- 
pose, this commuted charge for a limited 
term of years, we will apply the money 
to the purchase of the manorial and 
other rights of Epping Forest, and pre- 
serve it as an open space in all time 
coming ;’’ and he could not help thinking 
such an offer on the part of the City was 
one of great generosity to the public. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘“‘ That the Bill be now read the second 
time.” —(Mr. Crawford.) 


Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE 
did not wish to enter into the question 
of the acquisition of Epping Forest, be- 
yond saying that it appeared to him to 
be an object that would commend itself 
favourably to the House, however it was 
to be accomplished. He could not but 
regard this ancient right of compulsory 
metage as, in itself, highly objectionable, 
being,{in fact, a tax on shipping for mu- 
nicipal purposes, the principle of which 
had often been condemned. He had, 
however, lately received an important 
deputation from the grain trade of Lon- 
don, and he was bound to say the wish 
expressed was that he should not oppose 
the second reading of the Bill, but leave 
them to deal with the Corporation of the 
City of London in Committee. For his 
own part, he would rather see the Bill 
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sent upstairs, subject to the Instruction 
of which he had given Notice, than that 
it should be defeated. He had accord- 
ingly stated to that deputation that it 
would be his duty not to resist the second 
reading, provided only he saw a pro- 
spect of putting an end at some reason- 
ably limited period to the tax. That 
question he would leave to the Committee 
to decide. 

Mr. WINGFIELD BAKER said, that 
the practice of metage was sanctioned 
by no principle, as substituting weigh- 
ing for metage was no improvement. 
If the Corporation of London wished 
to be benevolent they should do it at 
their own expense, not at that of others, 
or at the expense of the poor. Besides, 
he thought the Corporation had sufficient 
funds at their disposal from other sources 
to enable them to effect what they 
wished. It had been stated that the Bill 
would only be in operation for a short 
time, and that the tax would eventually 
be smaller in amount; but that was the 
way in which all important privileges 
were infringed upon, and he therefore 
objected to the Bill, and regretted that 
the Motion to read the Bill that day six 
months was withdrawn. Moreover, if 
the power sought were conceded to the 
Corporation of London, it would be im- 
possible to refuse similar applications 
when they were made by the authorities 
of other ports, and so they would get 
back to the 1s. duty on corn on pro- 
posals equally generous, which when in 
forcee—though it only gave £400,000 to 
Revenue — gave £4,000,000 to the 
growers and dealers. Sound and good 
and consistent legislation was a more 
generous and benevolent act than all the 
benevolent acts of all the port cities of 
England could be. 

Mr. Atperman W. LAWRENCE 
said, there might be some weight in the 
argument of the hon. Member for South 
Essex (Mr. Wingfield Baker) if the Bill 
proposed a new tax; but the fact was 
the Corporation was in receipt of money 
for rendering a certain service, and there 
was a margin of profit, which went into 
its exchequer. If this Bill did not pass 
there would be no abolition of the tax, 
and it would require another Bill to 
attain that object. This Bill, moreover, 
was promoted by the Corporation, with 
the sanction of the Board of Trade, in 
order to terminate a long-standing series 
of disagreements, and he therefore 
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trusted the Amendment would be with- 
drawn. 


CotonEL BERESFORD said, he un- 
derstood that the directors of a dock 
company had refused to admit the offi- 
cers of the Corporation to the docks 
because it was an anomaly that they 
should measure corn which had to be 
sold by weight. Otherwise the certifi- 
cates of the officers were highly satis- 
factory to buyers at well as sellers, and 
he should, therefore, support the Bill. 

Mr. COWPER-TEMPLE also sup- 
ported the Bill, which, he said, proposed 
to commute an existing tax, and apply 
the proceeds no longer to the benefit of 
the Corporation, but to the purpose of 
preserving open spaces wherever they 
might be required in London. In that 
respect the City was following the pre- 
cedents of the coal and wine duties, to 
the appropriation of which during more 
than 200 years tho metropolis owed 
many of its great improvements; and 
for the preservation of the Forest, he 
had more confidence in the City of Lon- 
don than in the Chief Commissioner of 
Works, who had done nothing to pre- 
vent encroachments pending the in- 
quiries of the Epping Forest Commis- 
sion, which had made little progress. 
During that time the lords of the manor 
might have encroached, if the Chancery 
suit of the Corporation had not been in- 
terposed to protect the rights of the 
commoners. Therefore, those who felt 
interested in the preservation of Epping 
Forest owed great thanks to the Corpo- 
ration of London, who were now seeking 
for powers—first, to buy up manorial 
rights, and, second, to apply to this 
public object the surplus of the receipts 
obtained from measuring corn. The 
Corporation, therefore, deserved the as- 
sistance and support of all who attached 
importance to the preservation of open 
spaces. 

Mr. AYRTON said, he must object to 
the statement that the Government had 
ae to protect the interests of the 
public and that the Corporation had be- 
nevolently stepped in. The facts were 
that last Session the Government invited 
the House to pass the Bill, which it did, 
to enable the Government to protect the 
public rights in Epping Forest and open 
spaces; and the right hon. Gentleman 
Mr. Cowper-Temple) wished to extend 
that Bill into the area of Private Bill 
Legislation. Had he succeeded, he would 
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have defeated the Bill ; but, on the matter 
being explained, he was satisfied and 
withdrew his opposition, an engagement 
being given that this Session a Bill 
should be introduced which would em- 
brace the: area of Private Bill Legisla- 
tion. In fulfilment of that pledge a Bill 
had been introduced, and it stood for a 
second reading this evening; but the 
right hon. Gentleman, to show his con- 
sistency, had given Notice of his inten- 
tion to move that it be read a second 
time that day six months; so that he 
was doing his best to defeat the Govern- 
ment in that which he said they had 
failed to do. During the last six years, 
which embraced a time when the right 
hon. Gentleman was First Commissioner 
himself, the Corporation, possessing all 
the powers they now had, did not take a 
single step for the purpose of protecting 
the rights of the public; they moved 
only after the passing of the Act of last 
Session, when all the requisite steps had 
been taken by the Government, and they 
only moved to embark in litigation, 
which he would not speak about, because 
it involved private rights. Moreover, the 
Bill proposed to levy a new corn tax on 
the Port of London. [‘‘ No, no!”] At 
present, the Corporation claimed the 
power to measure all corn that was 
brought into the Port of London, whe- 
ther brought from Surrey, or Essex, or 
from abroad, and nobody could get any 
corn unless it had been measured by 
the Corporation, for which they charged 
a considerable sum. ‘That claim was, 
however, once resisted by a wealthy 
dealer, and they abandoned it. Now 
they had brought in a Bill in which they 
proposed to abolish the practice of mea- 
suring corn and charging for it, and they 
proposed to levy an absolute tax on corn, 
whether they did anything or nothing. 
That, in his judgment, was a new tax, 
and it was also a corntax. It was also 
proposed to set up little custom houses 
all along the Port of London in order 
to levy that little tax. What was really 
now to be considered, however, was the 
proposal of his right hon. Friend the 
President of the Board of Trade; and 
whatever course was taken, it was im- 
possible in common justice to ignore the 
fact that a number of men who thought 
that they had a kind of freehold office in 
measuring the grain would be entitled 
to compensation. Consequently, his right 
hon. Friend proposed an Instruction to 
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the Committee, so that the Committee 
should introduce appropriate clauses 
to provide compensation for the people 
who believed they had vested rights, 
the principle of which had, indeed, been 
recognized by the House some Sessions 
ago. He trusted the House would read 
the Bill a second time, and then refer 
it to a Select Committee, in order that 
the matter might be properly investi- 
gated, in accordance with the Instruction 
proposed by his right hon. Friend. 

Lorpv JOHN MANNERS said, he 
trusted there would be no division on 
the Motion for the second reading. With 
reference to the Instruction, he did not 
know how the promoters of the Bill re- 
garded it; but he thought the House 
ought not to accede to it unless it were 
accepted by the promoters. The Bill 
had excellent objects in view ; the ma- 
chinery proposed was well adapted to its 
purpose; and he thought, therefore, it 
would be unwise to pass an Instruction 
limiting its application in the way sug- 
gested by the right hon. Gentleman. In 
his opinion, it had better be sent to the 
Committee in the usual way perfectly 
unfettered. 

Mr. A. JOHNSTON said, he believed 
that eight-tenths of the House did not 
care how the Forest was preserved, pro- 
vided it was preserved ; and that seven- 
tenths of the House did not understand 
the merits of such an intricate question. 
He therefore hoped that the Bill would 
be read a second time, and that his right 
hon. Friend would withdraw his opposi- 
tion to the Government Bill, and allow 
both the measures to go before a Select 
Committee, so that they might have the 
benefit of an impartial tribunal upon the 
merits of the rival schemes. He gave 
in his adhesion to the Commission and 
the Government Bill, which he con- 
sidered was the best calculated to pre- 
serve the Forest for the use of the public. 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, he thought the 
noble Lord (Lord John Manners) must 
have been looking rather to the Instruc- 
tion of the hon. Member for Bury St. 
Edmunds (Mr. Hardcastle) than to that 
proposed by the President of the Board 
of Trade, which dealt with the question 
of compensation, and wanted the pro- 
ceeds of the tax after a certain time to be 
devoted to other objects. The promoters 
of the Bill would have to make it plain 
to the Committee that they were thus 
dealing with the proceeds of the tax; 

Mr. Ayrton 
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and they had accepted the Amendment 
of the President of the Board of Trade, 
because it would leave the Committee 
not only to deal with the time, but to 
sanction the application of the tax to 
other purposes than thatof compensation, 

CotonEL HOGG said, that since 1864 
the Metropolitan Board of Works had, 
on various occasions, addressed the Chief 
Commissioner of Works, and done their 
best to get Epping Forest preserved as 
an open space for the people of the 
metropolis, and they were still prepared 
to do their duty in that respect, if ne- 
cessary. 

Mr. LOCKE, as one of the Commis- 
sioners for the preservation of the Forest, 
said, all they had done was to meet and 
discuss what they should do. His right 
hon. Friend the Chief Commissioner of 
Works had promised to introduce into 
his Bill a clause, to the effect that no 
further encroachments should be made 
in Epping Forest if the Commissioners 
chose to prevent them. He doubted 
very much, however, whether that mea- 
sure would pass, for it contained no pro- 
vision for arriving at a decision as to 
what the particular rights of persons 
connected with the Forest amounted to, 
On the other hand, the Bill now under 
consideration would, if the City suc- 
ceeded, decide, among other important 
questions, what were the rights of the 
commoners and of the people who had 
made encroachments in Epping Forest. 

Mr. BRUCE said, the statement that 
the Commissioners had done nothing did 
not accurately represent the facts. They 
had ordered and obtained a survey of 
the Forest and of all the encroachments, 
and till this had been accomplished it 
was impossible to take any useful action. 

Mr. LOCKE said, he must repeat that 
the Commissioners had only met among 
themselves; there had been no public 
sitting. 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed. 


Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESOUE 
moved— 


“That it be an Instruction to the Committee 
to provide for the abolition of compulsory Metage, 
whether by weight or measure ; and also to pro- 
vide for the abolition at a time to be fixed by the 
Committee of any tax or charge imposed or to 
be imposed on corn or grain imported into Lon- 
don other than charges made for services duly 
rendered and voluntarily accepted.” 
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Mr. BOUVERIE said, he must alto- 
gether object to an Instruction in such a 
shape, for he thought it both irregular 
and unusual to impose, with regard to a 
Private Bill Committee, an absolute con- 
dition as to what its decision should be. 
In the case of a Committee of the Whole 
House, or of a Select Committee, the 
House, if it thought fit, might confer 
power to do a particular thing, if that 
power did not alroady exist; but here 
the power clearly existed already. It 
was not the practice, and it would not 
be reasonable, in committing an inquiry 
to a particular Committee, to tell them 
to decide in a particular way. 

Mr. NORWOOD hoped there was 
nothing in the Rules of the House to 
prevent the Instruction from being acted 
upon. If he had not understood that 
the Instruction was accepted by those 
having charge of the Bill, he should 
have opposed the second reading. 

Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE 
said, he concurred in the view of the 
last speaker, and if the Instruction had 
not been accepted by the promoters of 
the Bill he should probably have voted 
against the second reading. He should 
be very sorry if the Rules of the House 
did not allow him to carry his Instruc- 
tion. Moreover, he understood from 
the highest authorities that it was quite 
within the Rules of the House te im- 
pose a condition of this kind upon the 
Committee, especially as it restricted, 
rather than enlarged, their functions. 

Mr. CRAWFORD, as one of the 
Members for the City of London, en- 
tirely concurred in the course proposed 
to be taken by the Government. 

Mr. COWPER-TEMPLE thought the 
right hon. Gentleman the President 
of the Board of Trade was establishing 
a dangerous precedent in setting aside 
at this stage the discretion of the Com- 
mittee. As, however, his right hon. 
Friend relied upon authority, he thought 
the best course would be to adjourn the 
debate to afford time for precedents to 
be looked into, and therefore he should 
move the adjournment of the debate. 

Sm GEORGE GREY never remem- 
bered any instance in which a similar 
Instruction had been given to a Com- 
mittee. He, however, thought the In- 


struction would be put in proper form 
by inserting the words ‘that the Com- 
mittee have power to provide.” 
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Lorpv JOHN MANNERS said, it ap- 
peared from May’s Parliamentary Prac- 
tice, that according to the Rules of the 
House an Instruction did not order a 
Committee to do a certain thing; it 
merely informed them that they had 
power to do it. Before the second read- 
ing of the Bill was agreed to, he had 
distinctly objected to the Instruction now 
proposed. 

Mr. AYRTON pointed out to the 
noble Lord that there was a great dis- 
tinction between the Rules with refer- 
ence to Public Bills and those with re- 
ference to Private Bills. In the case of 
a Public Bill, an Instruction could only be 
given to enlarge the powers of the Com- 
mittee ; but in the case of a Private Bill, 
an Instruction could be given to the Com- 
mittee, which was in the nature of a con- 
dition imposed on the promoters of the 
Bill by the objectors: to it to limit their 
powers. The Instruction now proposed 
to be given to this Committee was quite 
correct in point of form. 

Mr. BOUVERIE asked, Whether the 
Government intended to persist in mov- 
ing the Instruction ? 

Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESOCUE 
replied in the affirmative, understanding 
that the Motion was in Order. 

Mr. BOUVERIE wished to have the 
opinion of Mr. Speaker as to whether it 
was in accordance with the Rules of the 
House to instruct a Committee positively 
that they should do a particular thing ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: It is certainly un- 
usual to give Instructions of this nature 
to Committees on Private Bills; but if 
the House thinks fit to give a specific 
direction in this matter it is quite within 
its competence, and there is nothing in 
the proceeding opposed to the Orders of 
the House. I am bound, however, to 
say that the proposal to make the Amend- 
ment suggested by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Morpeth seems 
to be out of Order, for this reason—that 
the Committee would clearly have the 
power of making such provisions with- 
out any such Instruction ; and it is irre- 
gular to give an Instruction to a Com- 
mittee to do that which they already 
have power to do. 


Motion agreed to. 


Instruction to the Committee to provide for the 
abolition of Compulsory Metage, whether by 
weight or measure ; and also to provide for the 
abolition at a time to be fixed by the Committee 
of any tax or charge imposed or to be imposed on 
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corn or grain imported into London other than 
charges made for services duly rendered and 
voluntarily accepted. 


Army— 


METROPOLIS—ABINGDON STREET. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. W. H. SMITH asked the Chief 
Commissioner of Works, When it is in- 
tended to pull down the unoccupied 
houses in Abingdon Street, which have 
been purchased by the Office of Works 
under the powers of the Act 30 and 31 
Vict. c. 40; and, whether it is his inten- 
tion to carry out the works authorized 
by that Act for the security of the 
Houses of Parliament ? 

Mr. AYRTON said, he was not aware 
that it was necessary to carry out any 
works for the security of the Houses of 
Parliament ; but with regard to the first 
Question, the Treasury had ordered the 
houses to be pulled down, and that order 
would shortly be carried out. 


EXCHEQUER RECEIPTS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. WHITE asked Mr. Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, Whether the excep- 
tionally large receipts into the Exche- 
quer from the 1st to the 6th instant— 
viz. £1,831,957 against £993,147 for 
the corresponding period of last year— 
be due to the postponement of the con- 
tribution from the revenues of India for 
Military and other charges, at the sug- 
gestion of the Treasury, from the last 
to the present financial year, and thereby 
diminished the (otherwise) actual surplus 
of the year ending the 31st ultimo ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER said, there was no doubt that the 
excess for that week was due to the 
causes assigned by the Question; but it 
was equally certain that that result had 
not been obtained in consequence of any 
suggestion from the Treasury. 


ARMY RE-ORGANIZATION—MILITIA 
STAFF PENSIONS.—QUESTION. 


Mason WALKER asked the Secre- 
tary of State for War, Whether, under 
the new organization, any provision will 
be made for granting pensions to ser- 
geants, drummers, and buglers of the 
permanent Staff of the Militia, having 
no Line service, but who have served for 
periods varying from ten to eighteen 
years, including, in many instances, long 
periods of permanent embodiment ? 
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Mr. CARDWELL stated that by the 
present regulations no pension was due 
to any sergeant on the permanent Staff 
of the Militia under 20 years’ service, 
The intention was, under the new or- 
ganization, to employ all the members 
of the permanent Staff who were fit for 
employment. He was not prepared to 
anticipate any question that might arise 
whether those who had been proved to 
be unfit, and who would not therefore 
be employed, would be entitled to any- 
thing. 


ARMY—THE 91a LANCERS— 
SUB-LIEUTENANT TRIBE.—QUESTIONS. 


Mr. HOLMS asked the Secretary of 
State for War, If he has any objection 
to state to the House the nature of the 
charge brought by Major Marshall, of 
the 9th Lancers, at a recent Court of 
inquiry held at Aldershot, against an 
Officer who was the first to receive a 
Commission without purchase in that 
Regiment; and, whether His Royal 
Highness the Field Marshal Command- 
ing in Chief, has given his decision in 
the case, and what is the nature of that 
decision? He wished it to be under- 
stood that he put the Question entirely 
in support of the military authorities. 

Cotonet GILPIN wished, before the 
right hon. Gentleman answered the 
Question, to ask, as this was a matter of 
purely regimental discipline that had 
already been decided by His Royal 
Highness the Field Marshal Command- 
ing in Chief, Whether he thinks it con- 
venient that Questions of that sort should 
be made the subject of inquiry in that 
House, and whether he does not think 
such a proceeding is calculated to weaken 
military authority; and, further, whether 
it really is the case that the Officer re- 
ferred to as having been the first Officer 
appointed without purchase was really 
the first Officer so appointed, or whether 
there was not three other Officers in that 
Regiment who received their Commis- 
sions in the same manner before him ? 

Mr. CARDWELL: Sir, I am cer- 
tainly of opinion that it would not be 
desirable for the discipline of the Army 
that the practice of asking Questions 
with regard to cases of discipline dis- 
posed of by His Royal Highness the 
Field Marshal Commanding - in - Chief 
should become general. My impression 
is that the House generally will concur 
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in that view; but, as I understand, my 
hon. Friend (Mr. Holms) has put this 
Question with no desire to impugn the 
decision, but rather, as he said, in sup- 

rt of the authorities. He wishes the 
Pacts to be stated, and under those cir- 
cumstances I do not see any reason why 
I should not state them. The facts are 
these—A complaint was made by Major 
Marshall attributing to Sub-Lieutenant 
Tribe conduct unworthy of his position 
as an officer, and at the same time a 
complaint was made on the part of Sub- 
Lieutenant Tribe against Major Marshall 
and against the officers of the regiment. 
These complaints were investigated by a 
Court of Inquiry, of which Major Gene- 
ral Lysons was the President. The pro- 
ceedings of that Court of Inquiry were 
reported to His Royal Highness the Field 
Marshal Commanding-in-Chief; and his 
decision is, that Sub-Lieutenant Tribe 
shall return to his duty, and that the 
commanding officer of the regiment shall 
be responsible for his being received in 
a proper manner by the officers of the 
regiment. As to whether he was the 
first officer appointed without purchase, 
it is not quite accurate to say that he 
was the first, but he was one of the 
first. 

Cotonen ANSON: I beg to give 
Notice that I shall move for the pro- 
ceedings of the Court of Inquiry, and 
the decision of His Royal Highness the 
Field Marshal Commanding-in-Chief. 


ARMY—MARRIED SOLDIERS. 
QUESTION. 


Masor ARBUTHNOT asked the Se- 
cretary of State for War, Whether he 
will take into consideration the desira- 
bility of building dormitories for the 
children of married soldiers in all new 
barracks, and of adding the same, as 
far as practicable, to those barracks now 
in existence ? 

Mr. CARDWELL: Sir, we have not, 
as yet, completed the provision of sepa- 
rate quarters for married soldiers in the 
older barracks, for which money is an- 
nually voted in the Estimates. In the 
meantime, the introduction of short ser- 
vice will do much to diminish the neces- 
sity for an expenditure which would 
evn have become very consider- 
able. 


{ Apri 15, 1872) 
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MASTER AND SERVANT (WAGES) BILL. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. BROGDEN asked the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, 
Whether the Select Committee on the 
Master and Servant (Wages) Bill will 
receive evidence ; and, if not, why not? 

Mr. BRUCE replied, that it was the 
Bill, arid not the subject itself which 
had been referred to the Committee. 
The Committee was not empowered to 
take evidence, because, in the opinion of 
the Government, there was ample infor- 
mation contained in the Reports of Select 
Committees, andof Commissions by whom 
the subject had been considered, more 
especially of the Commission of 1871. 
To enlarge the inquiry would, in the 
opinion of the Government, tend to 
defeat the object of the measure. 

Mr. BROGDEN said, that in conse- 
quence of the answer of the right hon. 
Gentleman, he would on Friday move 
that it be an Instruction to the Com- 
mittee to receive evidence. 


EARNINGS OF AGRICULTURAL 
LABOURERS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. WHITE asked the President 
of the Local Government Board, When 
he will lay before the House the con- 
tinuation of last Session’s ‘“‘ Return of 
the average rate of weekly earnings of 
Agricultural Labourers in the Unions of 
England and Wales?” 

Mr. STANSFELD said, in reply, 
that he had not, as yet, received the 
Return mentioned in the Question of the 
hon. Gentleman. 


TREATY OF WASHINGTON. 
TRIBUNAL OF ARBITRATION (GENEVA). 
COUNTER CASE AND STATEMENT. 
QUESTIONS. 


Mr. DISRAELI: I wish, Sir, to ask, 
When the explanatory letter with regard 
to the proceedings before the Geneva 
Tribunal will be laid upon the Table of 
the House ? 

Mr. PERCY WYNDHAM said, h 
desired, before the Question was an- 
swered, to put another, of which he had 

iven private notice to the jright hon. 
entleman opposite (Mr. Gladstone). 
They had no right to inquire the grounds 
upon which the Government based their 
hope of bringing this matter to a fa- 
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vourable conclusion, nor did they wish 
to know the arguments on which the 
Government intended to rely. What, 
however, the country desired to know, 
and had a right to learn, was the exact 
decision at which the Government had 
arrived. [‘‘ Order!” 

Mr. SPEAKER said, that the hon. 
Gentleman was out of Order in employ- 
ing arguments, and must confine him- 
self to stating facts bearing on the Ques- 
tion which he desired to put. 

Mr. PERCY WYNDHAM then asked, 
Whether Her Majesty’s Government had 
presented the Counter Case, subject to 
the denial on the part of Her Majesty’s 
Government that the Indirect Claims 
were either within the jurisdiction of 
the Arbitrators, or that they, the Arbi- 
trators, had any power to determine 
whether the Indirect Claims were within 
their jurisdiction or not; or, whether 
the reservation made by Her Majesty’s 
Government was limited to guarding the 
right to protest against any award made 
under the head of Indirect Claims, or 
on account of such Claims ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, I may an- 
swer the last Question put by the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for West Cum- 
berland (Mr. Percy Wyndham) by say- 
ing that, as I understand it, the reser- 
vation of Her Majesty’s Government is 
a reservation of all their rights whatever, 
and is not limited to any particular 
points. But the substantive part of my 
answer to him will be my answer to the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite, who has 
asked me when the explanatory letter 
will be laid upon the Table of the House. 
By ‘explanatory letter’? I presume he 
referred to what I call the Statement 
accompanying the Counter Case. It will 
be laid, together with the Counter Case, 
on the Table of the House, formally, 
to-morrow, although I am afraid that as 
one of the documents is very bulky, two 
or three days may elapse before the 
copies are actually placed in the hands 
of hon. Members. 

Mr. DISRAELI: I thought the ex- 
pression ‘‘ explanatory letter” was bor- 
rowed accurately from the right hon. 
Gentleman; however, I am perfectly 
willing to adopt it in the sense he uses 
it for the convenience of the moment. 
But what I wish to know is, whether 
this Note may not be in the hands of 
hon. Members without waiting for the 
Counter Case? It would be extremely 


Mr.'Percy Wyndham 
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convenient to the House—and I believe 
satisfactory to the country — that we 
should be in possession of the precise 
language used in that document. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: The Note is a 
very brief document, and I see no rea- 
son why it should not be in the hands of 
hon. Members on Wednesday morning, 
[ Cries of ‘‘ To-morrow.” ] I do not quite 
see how that can be done. 

Mr. DISRAELI: Then it is under- 
stood the House will be in possession of 
the Note and the language in which the 
Counter Case is presented to the Coun- 
cil of Geneva certainly by Wednesday 
morning ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE assented. 


THE INTERNATIONAL SOCIETY. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. BARCLAY asked the hon. Mem- 
ber for the Isle of Wight, From what 
newspaper he the other night read a 
paragraph stating that eight persons in 
Taunton, whose names were mentioned, 
were members of the International, and 
were said to have signed the Republican 
document? As a matter of fact, no such 
persons existed in Taunton, for that 
borough was as loyal as ever. 

Mr. BAILLIE COCHRANE said, 
had the hon. Member given him Notice 
of the Question, he would have brought 
the extract with him ; but he would en- 
deavour to find it and communicate it to 
the hon. Gentleman, because he quite 
agreed in thinking it a matter which 
should be cleared up. But, as the House 
knew, he never made a statement except 
upon well-founded authority. [‘‘ Ques- 
tion!” 

Mr. SPEAKER: The Question is, 
that Returns be ordered of the number 
of Houses assessed to House Duty in 
the year ending on the 5th day of April 
1871, in each county and division of a 
county in England and Wales, distin- 
guishing the number charged as fol- 
lows: — Under £30; £30 and under 
£50; £50 and under £100; £100 and 
under £150; £150 and under £200; 
and so on, rising progressively £50; 
and, showing also the total amount re- 
ceived in each county and division of a 
county (in continuation of Parliamen- 
tary Paper No. 384, of Session 1867). 

Mr. BAILLIE COCHRANE rose to 
Order. A question having been put to 
him, he wished to know whether he was 
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not entitled to state the authority on 
which he had made his statement. He 
read from a printed document extracted 
from a newspaper, and he should be 
happy to communicate it to the hon. 
Gentleman, while, at the same time, he 
was very happy to hear that the Society 
had no branch in Taunton. 


LICENSING BILL.—QUESTION. 
Mr. HARDOASILE inquired, How 


soon the Government intended to intro- 
duce their Licensing Bill ? 

Mr. BRUCE: Sir, the Government 
are very sensible of the disadvantage at 
which both the House and the country 
are placed in dealing with two very im- 
portant measures now before them with- 
out having also before them the proposi- 
tions of the Government on the matter. 
At the same time, the state of Business 
in this House makes it impossible to 
bring forward this important measure 
at a very early period. We have, there- 
fore, determined to introduce this mea- 
sure in the House of Lords, and my noble 
Friend the Secretary for the Colonies 
will give Notice this day that he will 
to-morrow make a statement on the 
subject. 


PARLIAMENTARY AND MUNICIPAL 
ELECTIONS BILL—[Butt 21.] 
(Mr, William Edward Forster, Mr. Secretary 
Bruce, The Marquess of Hartington.) 
AND 
CORRUPT PRACTICES BILL—[Bux 22.] 
(Mr. Attorney General, Mr. Solicitor General.) 


Considered in Committee. 
12th April. | 
(In the Committee. ) 
PARLIAMENTARY AND MUNICIPAL 
ELECTIONS BILL. 


Clause 3 (Offences in respect of ballot 
boxes and ballot papers). 

Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK pro- 
posed to omit the 5th sub-section of the 
clause, which made it penal to take any 
ballot paper from the polling station 
without authority. He condemned the 
punishment of two years’ imprisonment 
enacted in the sub-section as being in- 
ordinately severe. 


[ Progress 


Amendment proposed, in page 3, line 
5, to leave out the words ‘‘ Without due 
authority takes out of the polling station 
any ballot paper ; or.” —(Mr. Cavendish 
Bentinck.) 
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Mr. CORRANCE supported the 
Amendment, and remarked that the 
liberty of concealing one’s vote would 
be bought too dearly if it carried with 
it—as it would under this clause—the 
risk of being imprisoned with hard 
labour for two years through an act 
which might be the result of accident. 
If it were impossible to work the Bill 
except by pains and penalties, the Com- 
mittee should not proceed further with it. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER hoped that the 
Amendment would not be pressed, for if 
he had not attempted to guard against 
the secresy of the Ballot being evaded, 
he believed he should have been blamed 
by hon. Members on both sides. That 
was not only the last of the precautions 
against the ‘‘ Tasmanian Dodge,”’ but it 
had an object which would be admitted 
to be of considerable importance, for 
without it, there would be no penalty 
against any agent, or even against the 
Returning Officer himself—if such a 
supposition were allowable—sending out 
voting papers for the purpose of in- 
fluencing the election. An agent might 
get hold of a voting paper, send it out, 
and thereby the stamp might be imitated, 
for it was possible that a man might 
take hold of his voting paper, and after- 
wards coming to a conclusion that he 
would not vote, might put it into his 
pocket and go out. It was very desirable 
that the voter should not do that, be- 
cause that voting paper might get into 
the hands of some person outside. At 
the same time, care should be taken to 
prevent an innocent act from being 
punished as criminal, and he would 
therefore propose to add to the clause a 
proviso, to the effect that nothing in that 
section should render any person liable 
to any penalty for putting into the ballot 
box any paper other than that authorized 
by law, or for taking any ballot paper 
out of the polling station, unless he did 
it fraudulently. 

Lorp EUSTACE CECIL condemned 
such penal legislation as this in a Bill 
intended to encourage people to vote, 
and believed that these penalties would 
deter voters from going to the poll at 
all, and thus increase the apathy already 
existing among the electoral body. 

Mr. WYKEHAM MARTIN sug- 
gested that a great deal of time might 
be saved in the discussion of that Bill 
if the right hon. Gentleman would adopt 
the proposal he had repeatedly brought 
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before him both as to the material of a 
voting card and as to the mode of taking 
the votes. In the polling room com- 
partments similar to those in the tele- 
graph office of that House should be 
fitted up opposite to where the Return- 
ing Officer sat, and to each voter a card 
should be issued in which nothing could 
be concealed or wrapped up. Then they 
would only want one policeman to see 
that nobody interfered with the voter in 
the compartment, and another to see that 
the voter as he passed along dropped his 
voting card into the ballot box through 
a hole like the slit in a letter-box. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER, in reply to the 
hon. Member for Rochester, said, that 
many hon. Gentlemen had offered him 
plans, to discuss which might occupy 
weeks. His hon. Friend’s plan was a 
very good one among others; but it 
would easily be within his ingenuity, and 
much more within the ingenuity of the 
hon. Member for Whitehaven, to pro- 
pose a great number of Amendments in 
that plan. 

Mr. WEST thought the sentences to 
be imposed under the 3rd clause were 
disproportionate to the offences against 
which they were directed. His experi- 
ence in the administration of the criminal 
law led him to believe that the threat of 
a very severe penalty did not deter so 
much as the certainty of conviction and 
punishment. In the case under notice, 
two years’ imprisonment with hard la- 
bour would be nothing to an habitual 
criminal; but it would be excessive in 
the case of any person committing the 
offences in question, which were being 
created offences for the first time by 
statute, for those persons might naturally 
be supposed not to be of the habitual 
class. He should have thought that the 
penalty of six months’ imprisonment 
would render conviction more probable, 
and would be effective to deter from the 
commission of the offence. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, the ques- 
tion before the Committee was, whether 
the provision they were speaking of was 
to be considered an offence at all. After 
that was decided, it was open to his hon. 
and learned Friend to raise the question 
whether the penalty proposed was too 
severe. 

Mr. BERESFORD HOPE thought 
that the course of proceeding adopted by 
the right hon. Gentleman vos: an ab- 
sence of knowledge of human nature. 


Mr. Wykeham Martin 
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know the large class of persons who 
would not pledge themselves to go to 
the poll, and such persons were not likely 
to provoke such’punishment as was pro- 
posed. The first person likely to be 
punished would be some blundering, 
honest fellow, while clever, unscrupulous 
persons might continue to evade the law. 

Mr. CHARLEY said, there were two 
classes of offences mixed up in this 
clause, which were of a very different 
nature—forgery, and marking the papers. 
That difficulty might be met by leaving 
out the sub-section. 

Mr. HENLEY said, that the Bill 
bristled with misdemeanours ; for it, 
among others, made it a misdemeanour 
punishable with two years’ imprison- 
ment to take without due authority a 
paper out of the polling station. He 
should like to know what the due autho- 
rity was, for he saw no explanation on 
the point in the Bill. Two or three lines 
in the last part of the clause made the 
attempt to do the same thing a misde- 
meanour, and when such a heavy penalty 
was proposed to be inflicted it was de- 
sirable that the Committee should be 
informed what constituted the due autho- 
rity. He wished also to know what was 
meant by an attempt to ‘‘ go out” to 
which the Bill referred? He desired 
also to be informed when these charges 
of offences were to be tried? He thought 
it was making legislation almost ridi- 
culous to inflict such heavy penalties for 
offences of such a trifling nature. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he deemed 
it necessary that some such words as 
those under consideration should be 
introduced, and at the end of the clause 
he would move a proviso, which would 
remove any ground for apprehension on 
the part of the right hon. Gentleman. 

Mr. G. BENTINCK protested against 
this Star Chamber legislation on the 
part of a Liberal Government. It seemed 
that the right hon. Gentleman did not 
understand the character of the people 
with whom he had to deal. Much had 
been said about the horrors of corrup- 
tion and abominations of bribery, but 
that was all House of Commons’ talk. 
He ventured to say that among the 
people of this country no moral turpi- 
tude was supposed to attach to the prac- 
tice of bribery. What were they trying 
todo now? The right hon. Gentleman 


was trying to create new offences, and 
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invest them with all the odium attaching 
to forgery and theft. The right hon. 
Gentleman would never get the people 
to believe that abstracting a paper out 
of the ballot box was really a moral 
offence. There was an old saying that 
“ All was fair in love and war,” and that 
was the feeling that prevailed with re- 
spect to electioneering tactics. 

Mr. A. EGERTON said, it must be 
remembered that vhere was no public 
prosecutor in England, and it would be 
possible for any man to punish a poli- 
tical enemy in a matter of that kind, and 
he thought that was a power which 
ought not to exist in the hands of any 


man. 

Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCOK said, 
he had always been ready to assist the 
right hon. Gentleman ; but he was afraid 
that on this question he could not go 
along with him. The difficulty in this 
case might be provided for under an- 
other section, and the Solicitor General 
might improve his knowledge of the Bill 
by looking at the 6th section. He ob- 
jected to the creation of these new 
offences, and afterwards fixing the penal- 
ties. He thought the penalties should 
be discussed in the first instance. He 
had already handed in an Amendment 
to strike out the words “ with or,’’ which 
would get rid of hard labour. He hoped 
some other hon. Member would strike 
out the words ‘‘ two years,” which would 
be an advantageous mode of dealing 
with another part of the sub-section. 

Mr. HERMON believed the creation 
of all these new offences would deter 
many electors from exercising the fran- 
chise which had just been conferred upon 
them. A person going into a telegraph 
office thought nothing of taking away a 
blank telegraph form; and many per- 
sons would attach no more criminality 
to the taking away a ballot paper. The 
penalty attached was out of all propor- 
tion to such an offence. 

Mr. J. 8S. HARDY asked, how the 
public could be made aware of the enor- 
mous penalties attached to these new 
crimes ? 

Sir JAMES ELPHINSTONE had no 
doubt that honest voters would be 
found proclaiming aloud how they had 
exercised the franchise. The Ballot was 
not necessary for honest people; it was 
simply to protect the knaves. He was 
astonished to find Draconian penalties 
attached to these new offences. 
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Mr. W. E. FORSTER observed, that 
the penalty did not, as the hon. and gal- 
lant Baronet imagined, in the slightest 
degree apply to any voter saying which 
way he had voted. He was asked how 
the constituency were to be informed of 
this law? That was an objection which 
applied to every penal provision pro- 
posed by Parliament. But the appre- 
hension of the hon. Gentleman who put 
the question would be considerably 
allayed by the factthat there were 650 hon. 
Members, and generally two candidates 
for each seat; so that there would be 
more than 1,000 individuals whose inte- 
rest it would be, backed by an array of 
agents and friends, to inform the consti- 
tuencies how the vote was to be taken. 


Question put, ‘“‘ That the words pro- 
er to be left out stand part of the 
ause.”’ 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 203 ; 
Noes 152: Majority 51. 


Mr. J. LOWTHER said, he had called 
the attention of the Committee the other 
night to a danger which was sometimes 
found to exist with reference to pillar 
letter boxes, and which might be ex- 
tended to ballot boxes—namely, the in- 
troduction of explosive or dangerous 
materials into the ballot box during the 
poll. That wasa point of very consider- 
able importance in his opinion, and the 
Solicitor General had promised to take 
the subject into consideration. The hon. 
and learned Gentleman had informed 
him that the point had occupied his 
attention, and that he considered the 
case was met by sub-section 6. What 
he wished to point out to the Govern- 
ment was this—that under the provi- 
sions of the Bill the voter was bound to 
place his ballot paper in the box; 
whereas if the presiding officer was to 
place the paper in the box in the pre- 
sence of the voter, there would be no 
necessity for many of the penal enact- 
ments contained in the Bill. The point 
to which he wished to call attention was 
one which the Postmaster General would 
appreciate, because it had been found 
that, in pure mischief, fusees and explo- 
sive substances were dropped into pri- 
vate and pillar letter boxes ; and, if a bal- 
lot box were supposed to contain a large 
number of votes antagonistic to a party, 
nothing would be easier than for their 
voters to fold up such substances with 
their yoting papers, These substances 
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were not bulky, and it would not require 
a juggler to introduce them into the 
ballot box. He would suggest that, if 
the right hon. Gentleman would insert a 
provision to compel the presiding officer 
to put the ballot papers into the box, he 
would effectually prevent that kind of 
abuse. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER would bear 
the suggestion in mind, though he did 
not think there was any danger which 
this sub-section did not sufficiently guard 
against. He might, however, explain 
that Government had framed the clause 
as it now stood, because they thought 
that the voter would have more con- 
fidence if he put in the paper himself. 

Mr. M‘MAHON moved the omission of 
sub-section 6, which had reference to 
the gravest offence that could be com- 
mitted against the secresy of voting. If 
a party of rioters broke open the ballot 
box and scattered the voting papers, in 
order to prevent the result of the voting 
from being known, the offenders were 
only liable to two years’ imprisonment, 
with hard labour. He maintained that 
the offence ought to be declared felony 
and more severely punished. The hon. 
and learned Member said he did not in- 
tend to press his Amendment. 


Amendment withdrawn. 


On the Motion of Mr. Hermon, Amend- 
ment made, by inserting after “papers” 
the words ‘‘ then in use for the purposes 
of the election.” 


Mr. WEST moved an Amendment, to 
the effect that the offences set forth in 
the clause should subject the offenders 
to imprisonment, with hard labour, for 
the term of six months only, instead of 
two years. He thought the shorter term 
would be an adequate punishment for 
the offences named, and cited the saying 
of a distinguished person—Sir Francis 
Burdett—that nobody who had not ex- 
perienced it could conceive the misery 
and tedium of three months’ imprison- 
ment, even under the most favourable 
circumstances, for it should be remem- 
bered that he had his friends to dine 
with him in the Marshalsea every day. 

Amendment proposed, in page 3, line 
10, to leave out the words ‘‘ two years,” 
and insert the words “six months.”’— 
(Mr. West.) 

Mr. CHARLEY pointed out that six 
months’ imprisonment was not a suffi- 
Ur. J. Lowther 
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cient punishment for forgery, whereas 
it was too severe a one for the offences 
named in sub-sections 8, 4, 5, and 6. 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS remarked 
that the offences were very badly grouped 
together. Six months’ imprisonment 
would not be a sufficient punishment for 
forgery, and, in his opinion, the offence 
of destroying a ballot box ought to be 
placed in a clause by itself with a very 
severe punishment attached. As the 
matter stood, he should vote for the 
Amendment of the hon. and learned 
Member for Ipswich (Mr. West), as the 
alterations he had suggested might be 
introduced on the Report. 

Mr. JAMES said, that two years’ 
imprisonment was the maximum punish- 
ment which could be inflicted under the 
Bill, and that the Judge who tried each 
case would be able to apportion the sen- 
tence according to the magnitude of the 
offence. The punishment proposed by 
the clause was, in his opinion, sufficiently 
mild. The offence to be dealt with was 
forgery, which, in the case of a bill of 
exchange, for instance, was punishable 
with penal servitude for life; but the 
Bill simply proposed to render the of- 
fence punishable with a maximum of two 
years’ hard labour, or the same penalty 
as was now awarded to misdemeanour 
with the addition of the hard labour. 

Mr. CORRANCE complained that in 
a penal section like this, there was a 
great want of precision and an inequality 
of punishment in respect of different 
offences. He suggested that the right 
hon. Gentleman should withdraw the 
clause, and re-consider the whole matter. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER thought that 
hon. Members forgot that the Judge 
would have a discretion to apportion the 
punishment within the limit of two 
years. This limit had been inserted, 
because it was desired that the punish- 
ment should be accompanied by hard 
labour, which would not be the case if 
the period were longer. It was true that 
one or two of the offences in the section 
might appear to be trivial; but in that 
case it would be provided that there 
must be a fraudulent intent.. Hon. 
Members might be somewhat misled by 
the use of the word “ forgery ;’’ but he 
believed that he was right in saying that 
the offence was at common law only a 
misdemeanour, whilst forgery was by 
statute a felony. 
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Mr. HUNT asked, how the offence of 
forgery was to be proved in connection 
with a ballot paper which was not to be 

igned with any man’s name? 

Tae SOLICITOR GENERAL ex- 

lained that the proper meaning of ‘to 
orge” was ‘‘to fabricate ;’’ and that 
word was correctly used in the Bill. If 
a man initiated a genuine paper, even 
although there were no signature, he 
would be guilty of forgery. A man 
might forge the body of a deed, or part 
of a bank note, without doing anything 
with a signature. 

Mr. HUNT still wanted to know how 
a forgery was to be committed in the 
case? If there were a ballot paper 
worded exactly as the genuine paper, 
would that be a forgery? The words in 
the section were copied from the Uni- 
versity Elections Act, where they were 
properly used, because in those elections 
the paper was signed by the voter. 

Tae SOLICITOR GENERAL said, 
that if a man copied a ballot paper, and 
put a mark upon it, that would be 
forgery. 

Dr. BALL recalled the attention of 
the Committee to the fact that the ques- 
tion was, whether the punishment should 
be two years or six months; and added 
that he should support the proposition 
that it should be six months. In the 
case of a great number of papers being 
destroyed. or fabricated, each separate 
paper would, in his opinion, constitute 
a separate offence, so that such an 
offender could be adequately punished. 
A large penalty would, in his opinion, 
induce juries not to convict ; and a mild 
punishment, with certainty of conviction, 
would be better than a large punishment 
accompanied by a difficulty in obtaining 
a conviction. 

Mr. M‘MAHON could not see if they 
were going to reduce the penalty to six 
months’ imprisonment, why these offences 
should not be triable by the magistrates 
in quarter sessions. He believed that 
two years’ imprisonment was by no 
means too heavy a punishment for forgery 
and tampering with the ballot box, and 
he trusted, therefore, that the Govern- 
ment would not give way upon the point. 

Mr. MELLY hoped that the right 
hon. Gentleman would not give way 
upon this question, for some of the 
offences referred to in the section would 
be most serious; because half-a-dozen 
men might, by a preconcerted scheme 
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carefully carried out, vitiate the election, 
and practically alter the representation 
of a great constituency for six years. 

CotoneL BARTTELOT observed, that 
he had not in the course of the debate 
on this Bill heard any opinion which 
amounted to such a condemnation of the 
measure as the one to which the Com- 
mittee had just listened. If the Ballot 
were to introduce those things, would 
they not be safer with open voting ? 

Mr. MUNTZ thought that these were 
only imaginary evils. It should be con- 
sidered that if the penalties were made 
too severe juries would be reluctant to 
convict. He was afraid, also, that the 
fear that some of these offences might 
be inadvertently committed might keep 
many ignorant voters from the poll. He 
should vote for the Amendment. 

Mr. CHAPLIN objected that offences 
of a wholly different character were to 
be met with the same punishment. He 
should himself vote for the Amendment, 
and, so far as the offence of forgery was 


‘concerned, he should leave the Govern- 


ment to get out of the mess as best they 
could. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER did not object 
to the point which the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman opposite (Colonel Barttelot) 
had made against the Ballot Bill, and 
he would candidly admit—though can- 
dour was sometimes an unfortunate 
quality in anyone who had charge of a 
measure—that there were evils in the 
measure which they had to weigh against 
the advantages which they expected to 
derive from its passing. He had no 
doubt that the opponents of the Ballot 
Bill were delighted when they were dis- 
cussing these penal clauses; but as there 
was the possibility that the system of the 
Ballot might give rise to new offences, 
it was his duty to provide for such things. 
It seemed on one side to be overlooked 
that the Judges would exercise a dis- 
cretion as to punishment; and on the 
other, those who advocated severity of 
punishment should bear in mind that 
public opinion would require a certain 
amount of education in these matters, 
and it would be better to err on the safe 
side, and try first a low penalty, in the 
hope that it would succeed, and that 
there would be no necessity for severer 
resources. 

Mr. G. BENTINCK thought that the 
whole system of vote by Ballot would be 
looked upon as a good joke, and the 
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man who successfully evaded it would 
be the hero of the day. From the mo- 
ment they did away with the possibility 
of a scrutiny, they would open the door 
to the most unmitigated corruption. It 
was perfectly impossible that the new 
system would survive more than one 
General Election. The fact was, that 
the country would not stand the helpless 
and endless confusion it was sure to 
create, and the right hon. Gentleman 
and his supporters would bitterly regret 
that so much time and trouble had been 
wasted in adjusting the details of a so- 
called reform that would turn out so 
impracticable. ; 

Mr. M‘CARTHY DOWNING did 
not see the distinction made between the 
different offences. He considered the 
stealing of the ballot paper as a greater 
crime than the mere forging of it. He 
was in favour of making one year’s im- 
prisonment applicable to all the offences 
created under the Bill. 

Mr. GREENE did not see the neces- 
sity of creating six offences merely to do 
away with the evils of personation. Was 
it worth while to go on with a Bill which 
was promising to be so impracticable ? 

Mr. OSBORNE said, he did not think 
his right hon. Friend was formed of such 
squeezable material as he had proved 
to be. He, in the first instance, as- 
sumed the severity of Draco, and then, 
on a slight pressure, he gave away en- 
tirely— 

*‘When pleasure begins to grow dull in the East, 
He orders his wings and is off to the West.” 
It was a farce to suppose six months’ 
hard labour would be a sufficient pe- 
nalty for such offences as these; and 
as it was evident the right hon. Gen- 
tleman wished to compromise, he pro- 
mised him he would vote for the pro- 
posal of the hon. Member for Cork (Mr. 
M‘Carthy Downing). 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER remarked that 
the hon. Member for Waterford had great 
experience in farces; but he thought he 
would find six months’ hard labour no 
pastime. 

Dr. BALL said, he had no doubt six 
months would be sufficient. 

Lorp HENLEY suggested that the 
clause should be remodelled. Those 
guilty of infringing the Ist and 2nd 
sections, forbidding the forgery of nomi- 
nation or ballot papers, he recom- 
mended should be liable to a penalty not 
exceeding two years; those guilty of the 

Mr. G. Bentinck 
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other minor offences might be punished 
by imprisonment not exceeding six 
months. 

Mr. OSBORNE said, it was not the 
terror to the voter he had so much in 
view as it was to stamp on his misdeeds 
the reprobation of that House. 

Mr. WYKEHAM MARTIN said, the 
Committee had no idea what terrors a 
penalty of three months created in the 
minds of possible offenders. There was 
a@ man now under sentence of three 
months’ imprisonment for misconduct in 
the case of a municipal election, who, 
though of comparatively small means, 
had appealed to Westminster, and had 
employed very eminent counsel to defend 
him. 


Question, ‘‘That the words ‘two 
years’ stand part of the Clause,” put, 
and negatived. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
‘six months’ be there inserted.” 


Amendment proposed to the said pro- 
posed Amendment, by leaving out the 
word ‘‘six,” and inserting the word 
“twelve,” — (Mr. Downing,) — instead 
thereof. 

Question put, ‘‘That the word ‘six’ 
stand part of the said proposed Amend- 
ment.” 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 123; 
Noes 34: Majority 89. 


Mr. STAVELEY HILL moved that 
the words at the end of the clause which 
made the attempt to commit an offence 
under the Bill equally punishable with 
the actual commission of the offence 
should be omitted. He also wished to 
ask the right hon. Gentleman whether 
that was not the proper time to apportion 
the punishments imposed by the Bill 
according to the gravity of the offences 
indicated ? As the Bill stood at present, 
both light and grave offences were sub- 
ject to the same punishment; and seeing 
that the measure created 19 new offences, 
that point was rather an important one. 
Moreover, it was all very well to say 
that it was within the discretion of the 
Judge what to do, but that power was 
always invidious. It was especially so 
here, for this was a class of offences in 
which as little discretion as possible 
should be left to the Judge. If the 
words he proposed to leave out were 
omitted, those attempting to commit an 
offence created by the Bill would be 
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subject to aera only, without 
hard labour. Under these circumstances 
he would move the omission of the words 
to which he had referred. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER hoped that 
the Amendment would not be pressed, 
for all the offences enumerated in the 
clause were offences committed with the 
same object—that of preventing an 
honest election. He believed that by 
the general crimina: law the attempt 
to commit an offence was as punishable 
as the offence itself; but the reason 
why these words had been put in was 
in order that they might operate as a 
warning. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL said, 
that if these words were omitted, the 
offence would be left a misdemeanor, 
and rendered liable, not to six months’ 
but to two years’ imprisonment. 


Amendment negatived. 


_ On the Motion of Mr. W. E. Forster, 
the following words were added to the 
clause :— 

“Provided that nothing in this section shall 
render any person liable to any penalty for put- 
ting into any ballot box any paper other than the 
ballot paper which he is authorized by law to put 
in, or without due authority’ takes out of the 
polling station any ballot paper unless he does 
such act fradulently.” 


Dr. BREWER, having presided an- 
nually on several occasions at the taking 
of ballots, could bear testimony to the 
fact that there would be no difficulty 
whatever in detecting any attempt to 
use &@ Wrong paper. 

Mr. STAVELEY HILL asked whe- 
ther there would be any limitation on 
the number of persons who would be 
present when the ballot paper was placed 
in the ballot box ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, a pro- 
vision of that nature was contained in 
the 19th section of the 1st Schedule. 
That provision was— 

“ The returning officer shall appoint a presid- 
ing officer to preside at each station, and the 
officer so appointed shall keep order at his sta- 
tion, shall regulate the number of electors to be 
admitted at a time, and shall exclude all other 
Persons except the clerks, the agents of the 
candidates, and the constables on duty.” 


Mr. CHARLEY gave Notice that 
on the Report he would move Amend- 
ments for dividing into separate classes 
the offences under this clause, with 
penalties appropriate to each. 

Amendment agreed to; words added. 

Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


VOL, COX, [rump sERtzs. | 
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Clause 4 (Infringement of Secrecy). 

Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK 
moved to strike out the word ‘“ agent.” 
This Bill, which was bristling with 
penalties, would subject the agent to 
imprisonment for three months, with 
hard labour, for communicating before 
the close of the poll any information as 
to the name of an elector who had or 
had not applied for a ballot paper. 
Such a proposition was monstrous. If 
the right hon. Gentleman wished to 
make the Bill a working measure, he 
would not encumber it with provisions 
which were so much opposed to all the 
ideas of the electors of this country. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER could not 
accept the Amendment. The agent was 
in the polling-booth for the purpose of 
seeing that the election was fairly con- 
ducted, and he should accept that mode 
of voting and the condition of secrecy 
which was imposed. The presence of 
the agent could not be dispensed with, 
considering he was a necessary check on 
personation. 

Lorp JOHN MANNERS would have 
thought that if a man came up to per- 
sonate a voter, he would be more easily 
detected by allowing the agent to com- 
municate his name to some one outside. 
He did not know, however, that the 
Amendment of his hon. Friend was the 
best for carrying out his object. In his 
opinion, the best course would be to 
move to omit the words “the name of 
any elector who has or has not applied 
for a ballot paper or voted at that sta- 
tion,” thus allowing the agents inside 
to give all the information they might 
think necessary to the Returning Officer. 

Mr. CAWLEY said, that there were 
few cases of personating a man likely to 
go and vote. The parties personating 
always went early, and generally per- 
sonated those who were absent from the 
town, or were not likely to vote early. 
He agreed with the provision in the 
clause. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. CAWLEY, while regarding the 
clause as, to some extent, a necessary 
accompaniment to the Ballot, remarked 
that the phrase ‘‘ without due authority ” 
implied that there was some authority 
by which information as to particular 
electors having voted or not, and as to 
the official mark, might be communi- 
cated. In that case, he was utterly in 
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the dark as to what those words, as 
there used, meant, as there did not ap- 
pear to be any ‘due authority” for 
what was sanctioned by implication. It 
was quite possible that in boroughs, at 
least, the Returning Officer would be a 
man of strong party feeling ; and would 
it be right for him to have power to 
communicate information? The reten- 
tion of the words under any circum- 
stances seemed to him fraught with 
mischief, for the due authority ought to 
be defined, and in default of that he 
would move the omission of the words. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER explained 
that the words were necessary in order 
to provide for cases where the presiding 
officer or his subordinate would have to 
give information on prosecutions for 
personation, as also information before 
the close of the poll with regard to the 
official mark. Any Court or magistrate 
before whom the question arose would 
understand that the words signified such 
authority as was necessary in conducting 
the election. 

Lorp CLAUD HAMILTON urged 
that the authority ought to be clearly 
defined, otherwise a person might, under 
a mistaken belief that he possessed 
the authority, give the information pro- 
hibited by the clause. He did not see 
why the Government could not have 
inserted the words ‘‘ Returning Officer.” 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER mo | the Re- 
turning Officer could not be inserted, as 
it was necessary to guard against his 
improperly communicating information. 
It was very unlikely that the clause 
would require to be enforced against a 
Returning Officer, but it was necessary 
to constitute disregard of duty on his 
part an offence. 

Mr. G. BENTINCK asked whether 
the Returning Officer was to be held the 
due authority for the disclosure of the 
information ; and, if not, who was? 

Mr. M. CHAMBERS wished to know 
who was the ‘‘ due authority” mentioned 
in the Bill who was to empower the 
officer, clerk, or agent, to violate the 
secrecy of the vote? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER admitted that 
the difficulty suggested by the hon. and 
learned Gentleman had occurred to him- 
self, and that he had consulted the 
draughtsman of the Bill on the subject. 
He could cut the knot at once by insert- 
ing words defining ‘‘the due authority ” 
to be the presiding officer; but, unfor- 
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tunately, the clause was aimed against 
that person, and therefore it would not 
do to give him power to authorize him- 
self to violate the secrecy of the vote, 
The truth was that the magistrates 
would have to decide whether or not 
such violation of the secrecy of the vote 
had been made upon reasonable grounds, 

Lorp JOHN MANNERS suggested 
that, after the explanation of the right 
hon. Gentleman, it would be as well 
to substitute the words ‘without just 
cause”’ for those standing in the clause, 

Viscount BURY said, those words 
would not be necessary. There must be 
communications made with regard to 
certain persons voting. Suppose it were 
said to a voter—‘‘Some one else has 
voted in your name;” or—‘‘ You have 
voted before,” the Returning Officer 
could not be shut out from giving in- 
formation. The words ‘‘ without just 
cause” were very wide. If the words 
‘‘without due authority” were used, 
they only allowed such communication 
as was necessary to carry out the pur- 
poses of the Act. Ifthey asked—“ Who 
was the person authorized ?”’ the answer 
would be given by the magistrate or the 
Judge. 

Mr. JAMES thought the words com- 
plained of were clear and intelligible, 
and that they referred to the thing 
authorized to be done, and not to the 
person to give authority for doing it. 

Dr. BALL said, his interpretation of 
what was intended by the words under 
discussion was that the High Sheriff or 
Returning Officer was implied; but he 
could not regard words which had al- 
ready received four different interpre- 
tations from the last four speakers as 
being clear and intelligible. Perhaps it 
would be better to substitute for them 
words to the effect that the secrecy was 
only to be violated in accordance with 
the provisions of the Bill. 

Mr. WATKIN WILLIAMS thought 
the words ‘“‘ without due authority” did 
all that was necessary. No tribunal 
could doubt the meaning of the words. 
The object of the penalty was to enforce 
secrecy ; the penalty was to prevent an 
infringement of secrecy ; and to operate 
unless facts were divulged under some 
authority authorized to allow the divul- 
gence. 

Mr. HUNT asked whether, in the 
case of a person coming into the booth 
to vote in the name of a person who had 
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already voted, the previous fact was to 
be divulged ? 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ob- 
served, that the draughtsman wanted to 
say that an authorized communication 
should not be made. Therefore, if the 
Act authorized any communication, then 
that communication was made with due 
authority. The previous section showed 
that the words used in the present sec- 
tion did not refer to the presiding officer. 

Lorp JOHN MANNERS conceived 
that the explanation of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Solicitor General 
did not tally with what had fallen from 
the right hon. Gentleman in charge of 
the Bill, because the right hon. Gentle- 
man stated that if it were not for the 
possibility of the presiding officer com- 
mitting a fault, he should have no ob- 
jection to substitute ‘‘ presiding officer” 
for the words ‘‘ due authority.” 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he under- 
stood the words ‘due authority” to 
cover the personal authority of anyone 
having a right to give the information, 
and also to cover the provisions of the 
present Bill, as well as the provisions of 
the law outside of the present Bill. He 
really believed that they were as intelli- 
gible as if the word “‘ improperly’ were 
used, 

Mr. CAWLEY thought that the words 
due authority’? were improper, for they 
appeared to refer to an authority to be 
given by some individual who was not 
named. 

Mr. Serseant SIMON, on the con- 
trary, maintained that the words meant 
some authority conferred by the present 
Bill, or by some other Act relating to 
the subject of elections. He did not see 
that better words could have been used, 
and it would be for a Judge to decide 
what, in accordance with law, was ‘‘ due 
authority.” 

Mr. G. BENTINCK considered that 
the words ‘‘ without dye authority ” 
vested too much power in the Returning 
Officer. It we be of less importance 
if the clause referred only to counties— 
there was no bribery there—it was in 
boroughs that all the corruption and 
bribery occurred. [‘‘No, no!?] Wher- 
ever bribery had been proved, the pro- 
portion was 100 to 1 against boroughs. 
The words as they stood ought not to be 
sanctioned, and some distinct definition 
should be given of the authority holding 
that unlimited power which might be so 
prejudicially exercised, 
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Mr. M. CHAMBERS directed atten- 
tion to the penal clauses of the Bill, and, 
having regard to them, wished to know 
how these words could be satisfactorily 
construed ? It was the duty of lawyers 
to point out how litigation might arise, 
for magistrates called upon summarily 
to convict parties making disclosures 
without due authority would find them- 
selves in considerable difficulty in de- 
termining what construction should be 
placed on those words. 

Dr. BALL suggested that in place of 
the words ‘‘ without due authority” these 
words should be inserted, ‘‘ except for 
some purpose authorized by law,” which 
would include all purposes made legal 
by the present Act; while, on the other 
hand, they would guard against its being 
supposed that the words were confined 
to a personal authority only. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER hoped the 
words suggested by the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman would enable them 
to settle this disputed point. 

Amendment agreed to ; words inserted. 

Mr. CAWLEY proposed to omit from 
the clause the words forbidding any 
officer, clerk, or agent, to commuuicate 
‘‘the name of any elector who has or 
has not applied for a ballot paper or 
voted” at any station. He did so be- 
cause, if retained, they would materially 
assist a person in the commission of the 
crime of personation. Those voters who 
were personated were generally men 
whom it was known could not vote early 
in the day, or who were sick and unable 
to vote at all. Now, if such men were 
personated, the quickest and most cer- 
tain means of detecting the fraud was to 
make known to the agents the names of 
those who had voted, and the agent, on 
finding a man was supposed to have 
voted whom he knew had not come to 
town, would quickly detect the fraud. 
It was, therefore, advisable that no 
obstacle should be placed in the way 
of publishing who had or had not voted. 
Means would be taken to ascertain who 
had voted, and it was well the informa- 
tion should be disseminated in an autho- 
ritative and trustworthy manner. He 
accordingly moved the omission of the 
words he had read. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 3, line 23, to leave out the words “ the 
name of any elector who has or has not applied 
for a ballot paper or voted at that station, or as 
to.”—(Mr. Cawley.) 

2T 2 
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Mr. W. E. FORSTER declined to ac- 
cept the Amendment, on the ground that 
the uncertainty which would prevail as 
to whether a man had voted or not would 
very much increase the danger of per- 
sonating. Men would not be disposed to 
risk asking for a ballot paper in the 
name of a man who might already have 
voted, because detection would in that 
case be more likely to follow. Besides 
this, the absence of all information as 
to how the polling was going on, and 
how far the constituency was exhausted, 
would go far to prevent what was known 
as the ‘‘ Two o’clock bribery.” 

Mr. J. S. HARDY said, it was im- 
portant not only to discover when per- 
sonation took place, but also to ascertain 
when a bad vote was given. For in- 
stance, when he and the hon. Member 
who now so well represented Banbury 
(Mr. B. Samuelson) contested an elec- 
tion there, the hon. Member beat him 
by one vote. But that vote would not 
have passed before the scrutiny of a 
Committee of the House of Commons, 
because it was given by an inspector of 
police, who would have been disqualified 
on that account. 

Mr. B. SAMUELSON said, that no 
one probably had had more experience 
of questions of bribery and personation 
at contested elections than the hon. Gen- 
tleman opposite. As the House would 
agree, any Gentleman who had contested 
Dartmouth would not be entirely igno- 
rant of matters of the kind. He believed 
the hon. Member had given Notice of a 
Petition upon the matter referred to; but 
having an opportunity of being returned 
for the rotten borough of Midhurst, he 
withdrew. But he did not see how that 
instance would have been influenced in 
the case of the Ballot if the polling 
clerk had communicated the fact that 
the man had voted. 

Mr. J. 8. HARDY had desired to 
make the matter as light as possible for 
the hon. Member, but now he was 
obliged to tell him that he had won his 
election by undue influences. [‘‘Order!’’] 

Toe CHAIRMAN remarked that the 
hon. Member, on reflection, would see he 
had used an expression which should 
not have been used. 

Mr. J.S. HARDY withdrew the ex- 
pression. 


Question put, ‘That the words ‘the 
name’ stand part of the Clause,” 
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The Committee divided :—Ayes 185; 
Noes 111: Majority 74. 


Mr. LEATHAM, deeming it equally 
desirable that the number should be 
published as the name, moved the in- 
sertion of the words ‘‘ or number on the 
register of the voter.” 


Amendment agreed to. 


Dr. BALL moved the omission of the 
word “‘ officer” in that part of the clause 
forbidding any officer, clerk, agent, or 
other person to overlook or interfere with 
a voter in marking his vote. His objec- 
tion was, that the clause as it stood pre- 
cluded the possibility of an uneducated 
person receiving any assistance whatever 
in giving his vote. He had no know- 
ledge of English constituencies ; but it 
was necessary, in order to obviate the 
serious consequences that would attend 
the absence of such a provision, that the 
Committee should consider the state of 
education in Ireland. Since the last 
Census there had been no analysis of 
the education of the Irish people; but 
in the Census of 1861 there were at least 
two provinces in Ireland in which it was 
absolutely indispensable that some pro- 
vision should be made for assisting the 
voter. In Munster, out of a population 
of 1,500,000, nearly 800,000 could neither 
read nor write; and in Connaught, out 
of 913,000 inhabitants, 574,000 could 
neither read nor write. There were, 
moreover, in Connaught 163,275 persons 
unable to speak a word of English, while 
there were 400,000 who habitually spoke 
Irish, English being a sort of foreign 
language to them. ‘Now, as the voting 
paper would not be given to the voter 
until he entered the polling-booth, and 
as he would be urged to vote instantly, 
so as to prevent any communication with 
outsiders, it would be a pure accident 
where a man unable to read or write, or 
unacquainted with English, would put 
his mark. Were he actuated by poli- 
tical motives he should not raise the 
question, for he believed the overwhelm- 
ing majority of the uneducated class 
were supporters of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman at the head of the Government. 
Indeed, his most enthusiastic supporters 
were among those persons. If, there- 
fore, they were left unassisted, and hap- 
pened to vote as they intended, he him- 
self should not lose a vote ; while if, from 
a certain tendency in the Irish nature, 
they made a mistake, they would blunder 
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into right, for their blunder would take 
them from the wrong side over to the 
right one. That, however, was not ex- 
actly fair, and he did not see that the 
Ballot would be infringed by allowing 
the High Sheriff, Returning Officer, or 
assessor to assist a man unable to mark 
his paper, just as was proposed in the 
case of blindness or physical infirmity. 
He should be quite willing to say that 

ersons unable to 1ead or write should 
foe no votes, but such a thing ought to 
be enacted in an open, honest, and direct 
manner. Some of his patriotic Friends 
below the gangway—who made them- 
selves i on a variety of sentimental 
occasions in defending the rights of Ire- 
land—oughttosupport/him in this matter. 
He should object to an agent giving the 
assistance; but it might be given by the 
presiding authority, who would be bound 
to secrecy, and in whom everybody would 
have confidence. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER admitted the 
question was one which ought to come 
before the Committee at some period of 
the discussion. He could not, however, 
enter into the right hon. Gentleman’s 
statistics, which he presumed included 
women and children.-[Dr. Batu as- 
sented.| The Government believed they 
had made a provision by which the right 
hon. Gentleman’s compatriots, with their 
natural shrewdness, would find no diffi- 
culty in voting, though unable to read 
or write. That, however, was not the 
place at which to raise the question, and 
unless questions were raised at the pro- 
per time then discussions would con- 
tinue throughout the whole of the Ses- 
sion. He had no hesitation in saying 
that the word “‘ officer’ must obviously 
be retained, or every presiding officer 
would be at liberty, without being asked 
by the voter, to overlook or interfere 
with him in marking his vote; and 
hon. Members on his side did not wish 
the Ballot to be discredited in such a 
manner, and hon. Members opposite 
could not wish to pass a measure which 
would be stultifying itself. Moreover, 
the 24th rule in the Schedule contained 
a provision for blindness, and the right 
hon. Gentleman would probably wish to 
extend it to persons unable to read or 
write ; nor would such an extension be 
precluded by the word “officer” in this 
clause. It would, however, obviously be 
necessary to restrict such overlooking or 
interfering to cases where assistance was 
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solicited. He hoped the right hon. Gen- 
tleman would be content with having 
stated his views with his accustomed 
clearness and eloquence, and that he 
would, if dissatisfied with the provision 
made by the Government, revive the 
question at the proper time. 

Mr. M‘CARTHY DOWNING said, 
he was glad that the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman opposite (Dr. Ball) 
had raised the question, for without the 
provision suggested a large number of 
persons would be disfranchised, but 
thought it would be more properly dis- 
cussed at a future stage. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK 
moved the omission in line 25 of the 
words ‘‘ and no person whatsoever,” con- 
tending that if these words were allowed 
to remain in the clause the principle 
would be established that no one should 
be allowed to assist a person in giving 
his vote. His own experience of elec- 
tions for the last 30 years, he said, 
proved to him that the state of things in 
England exactly corresponded with that 
which his right hon. Friend the Member 
for the University of Dublin described 
as prevailing in Ireland. There were 
in this country a number of voters who 
would not go to the poll unless they were 
accompanied by some one—such as the 
nervous and infirm; and if the words of 
which he proposed the omission were not 
struck out of the clause there would be 
a wholesale disfranchisement of that class 
of electors. By such omission the penalty 
of three months’ imprisonment could be 
confined to the ‘agents, clerks, and 
officers”’ who might reasonably be pro- 
hibited from interfering in the matter. 


Amendment proposed, in page 3, line 
25, to leave out the words ‘‘ and no per- 
son whatsoever.” —(MMr. Cavendish Ben- 
tinck.) 


Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, that he 
could not accept the Amendment. The 
object of the words was to prevent a 
voter being influenced by anyone who 
might wish to interfere with his vote, 
or to bribe him. If voters were to take 
persons with them to the polling-place, 
there would simply be an end of the 
Bill; for every employer might accom- 
pany his employés, and everyone who 
had influence might accompany those 
who were dependent upon him. 
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Mr. STAVELEY HILL said, that 
supposing two voters were recording 
their votes at the same time, and if one 
of them looked over the other while so 
writing, he was to be liable to three 
months’ imprisonment with hard labour ? 
Was not it mere childish nonsense, that if 
the Returning Officer saw Hodge looking 
over Podge while he was writing, Hodge 
was to go to the treadmill for three 
months ? 

Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK 
pointed out that the right hon. Gentle- 
man who had charge of the Bill had 
given way half-a-dozen times that even- 
ing, and he could not, therefore, see 
why he should now persevere in a pro- 
posal which would have the effect of 
disfranchising a great number of elec- 
tors. He (Mr. Bentinck) would take 
a division on the Amendment, because 
he strongly felt that, as he had said, 
hundreds of thousands of ignorant voters 
could not vote without assistance, and 
that the proposed penalty of three 
months’ imprisonment with hard labour 
was quite intolerable. 

Lorp JOHN MANNERS suggested 
that the proposed penalty for the offence 
should, at least, be more lenient. 


Question put, ‘‘That the words pro- 
posed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 223; 
Noes 145: Majority 78. 


Mr. STAVELEY HILL said, that 
for one person to ‘overlook ”’ another 
while writing in a polling-booth might 
be ungentlemanly, but was hardly an 
offence to be visited with three months’ 
imprisonment. He, therefore, proposed 
to leave out the words ‘‘ overlook or.” 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he had 
no objection to omit these words, the 
object in view being covered by other 
words in the clause, ‘‘ or otherwise ob- 
taining information.” 


Amendment agreed to. 
Mr. CHARLEY said, he thought it 


was too much to punish a man with 
three months’ imprisonment for commu- 
nicating ‘‘at any time to any person” 
information as to the vote of any elector. 
He proposed, therefore, the omission of 
the words ‘‘ at any time,” and the sub- 
stitution of the words “ before the poll 
is closed.” 
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Amendment proposed, in page 3, line 
30, to leave out the words “‘ at any time,” 
and insert the words ‘‘ before the poll is 
closed.” —(Mr. Charley.) 


Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he must 
oppose the Amendment, for the dis- 
closure of information as to the vote 
would probably be with a view to inti- 
midation. 


Question put, ‘‘ That the words pro- 
posed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 223; 
Noes 147: Majority 76. 


Mr. LEATHAM rose to move, at 
page 3, line 32, after ‘‘ voted,” the in- 
sertion of the words— 

“And no voter shall, after marking his vote 
on his ballot paper, wilfully display such paper 
in such manner as to make known to any person 
the name of the candidate for or against whom 
whom he has so marked his vote.” 


The principle of that Amendment had 
been so amply discussed on previous oc- 
casions that he would best consult the 
convenience of the Committee by moving 
the insertion of those words without fur- 
ther comment. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 3, line 32, after the word “ voted,” to 
insert the words “ and no voter shall, after mark- 
ing his vote on his ballot paper, wilfully display 
such paper in such manner as to make known to 
any person the name of the candidate for or 
against whom he has so marked his vote.” —(Mr. 
Leatham.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Lorp CLAUD HAMILTON asked 
whether it was intended by the Amend- 
ment to make it a statutory offence for 
a short-sighted voter to ask a confiden- 
tial friend whether he had marked his 
ballot paper rightly ? 

Mr. GOLDNEY said, that a great 
number of persons, especially when the 
new system was first introduced, would 
be ignorant of the proper mode in which 
they should mark their ballot papers, 
and without intending to disclose the 
secrecy of their vote, they would hold 
up their papers and ask the Returning 
Officer, or one of his clerks—‘ Is this 
the proper way of voting?” Yet that 
would render them liable to punishment. 
Instead of giving their votes freely 
and independently, such penalties would 
deter half the electors from voting at all. 
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Mr. VERNON HARCOURT thought 
they ought to have some explanation 
why that Amendment, about which he 
felt considerable difficulty, was not ori- 
ginally included in the Bill. He under- 
stood that they were to allow a person 
to conceal his vote if he desired to do so. 
He thought that that was a very just 
and proper object, and that was in the 
Bill as it stood at first. The Bill also 
provided very properly for another thing 
—namely, that persons who interfered 
with that concealment which the voter 
desired should be punished. That was 
the 4th clause as it now stood; but his 
hon. Friend (Mr. Leatham) proposed to 
introduce an entirely new thing—namely, 
to make it a crime on the part of a per- 
son openly to declare his vote. That 
was not in this Bill at present. He 
understood that it was in some former 
Bill, but was afterwards omitted. It 
was a totally distinct thing from what 
they had yet considered. He was willing 
to give every protection to the man who 
wished to conceal his vote; but he was 
not prepared to say that, under any cir- 
cumstances,it was a crime for a man to 
say how he voted, unless he did it with 
a corrupt intention, and to further some 
corrupt bargain. If his hon. Friend 
the Member for Huddersfield, instead of 
the word “ wilfully,” would insert the 
words ‘“ with corrupt intent” before 
“display his vote,” he should be satis- 
fied with the Amendment, because that, 
as being part and parcel of an act of 
bribery, ought to be punished. They 
did not object to a man saying—‘ I vote 
for Mr. So-and-So,” because that might 
not be true. They proposed to treat his 
saying that which might be false as 
venial; but his saying that which was 
true, was to be made a misdemeanor. 
Supposing an elector for Bradford 
not only called out — ‘‘ Forster for 
ever!” but showed his paper with 
Forster upon it, it would be very hard 
to send that man to prison. Why, they 
would in that way fill the gaols of 
the West Riding. That seemed to him 
to be entirely wrong. He therefore de- 
sired to substitute the words ‘ with cor- 
rupt intent” for ‘‘ wilfully,” because in 
a case of bribery the showing of the 
ballot paper would be part of the evi- 
dence of a corrupt transaction. He might 
be told that his suggestion would not 
meet a case of intimidation. A person 
might threaten, if the voter did not show 
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him his paper, to take away his lease 
or his house, or to turn him out of his 
employment. How was it now proposed 
to reach that? Why, by saying to the 
voter that if he did show his paper 
he should go to prison. That was not a 
very comfortable position in which to 
put the unfortunate voter. If he did 
not show his paper he would lose his 
lease or his situation; and if he did 
show it he would go to prison. What 
would the man do if placed in that 
awkward dilemma? Why, he would 
inevitably be deterred from voting at all. 
Surely, they did not want to add to the 
burdens of the unhappy elector who was 
intimidated, but rather to punish the 
person who intimidated him; and they 
ought to make it a misdemeanor for 
any person to use undue influence to 
induce another to display his paper. In 
that case, the act of displaying his paper 
would be part of the evidence to prove 
that some other person exercised undue 
influence towards him. But if the voter 
was neither corrupted nor intimidated, 
and merely showed his paper to some- 
body in a fit of enthusiasm, partly poli- 
tical and partly physical, which sometimes 
happened at elections, to send the man 
to prison for three months under those 
circumstances was a thing to which he 
could not assent. There seemed to be a 
growing passion for the creation of mis- 
demeanous. The moment they got hold 
of something which they did not like, 
they determined to send everybody to 
prison who did it. An eminent draughts- 
man had said to him that they were now 
manufacturing misdemeanors at the rate 
of about 500 per annum, and creating 
more of them in a year than had for- 
merly been created in centuries. There 
was only one defence against that legis- 
lation; and that was, that juries and 
magistrates weremorereasonablethan the 
House of Commons, and declined to take 
any notice of the misdemeanors they 
manufactured. Did anybody believe that 
if any voter without corruption or intimi- 
dation went into a polling-booth and 
said—‘‘ Here is my ballot paper,” any 
Judge or jury would be found so tyran- 
nical and absurd as to send him to pri- 
son? They had better confine their penal 
legislation to acts which the moral sense 
of the country would condemn, for if 
they carried it further by sweeping pro- 
visions of that kind, public opinion would 
not support them. He begged, therefore, 
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to move the omission from the Amend- 
ment of the word “ wilfully,” in order 
to substitute ‘‘ with corrupt intent.” 
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Amendment proposed to the said pro- 
posed Amendment, by leaving out the 
word “ wilfully,” and inserting the words 
‘“‘ with corrupt intent.””—(Mr. Harcourt.) 


Lorp JOHN MANNERS said, that at 
last they had had a really Liberal speech 
from the other side of the House. He 
must congratulate the hon. and learned 
Member for Oxford (Mr. Harcourt) 
on his boldness and courage in having 
broken through the trammels of the 
tyrannical attempts which had been made 
by Her Majesty’s Government on the 
patience and endurance of the House. 
He used the words advisedly, because he 
begged the Committee to understand the 
exact position in which it was placed 
with respect to this Amendment of the 
hon. Member for Huddersfield (Mr. 
Leatham). At the beginning of the 
evening the Committee spent a very 
agreeable hour in mitigating and toning 
down the penalties as they first appeared 
in the Bill of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment; but now the hon. Gentleman 
asked the Committee to reverse the pro- 
cess, and insert penalties in the Bill 
which it did not at present contain. In 
what manner had this proposal been 
supported by Her Majesty’sGovernment? 
The Committee was told that after all it 
was no new penalty ; that the Bill as in- 
troduced last year contained it, and that 
it dropped out by accident. At another 
time, however, it was said that it was in 
consequence of the lateness of the period, 
and with a view to sending up the mea- 
sure to ‘‘ another place,”’ that the penalty 
was omitted last year; but he begged 
leave to say that neither in the draught 
of the Bill of last Session, as originally 
introduced, nor in the draught of the Bill 
as it was sent up to the House of Lords, 
was that penalty contained. In the Bill 
as introduced last year the penalty was 
£10. He now proceeded to canvass the 
other position of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, that this provision was given up 
very reluctantly last year. He had re- 
ferred to the speech of the right hon. 
Gentleman, when making the announce- 
ment last Session that the provision 
would be withdrawn, and he found that 
the right hon. Gentleman used these 
words. On the 27th of July, the right 
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hon. Gentleman, addressing the Speaker, 


said— 


“ We have been very careful in going over the 
clauses and considering what, with due regard to 
the object we wish to accomplish in the Bill, can 
safely be omitted. I feel sure that the House 
would not desire, notwithstanding the length of 
our discussions, that we should strike out of the 
Bill any clauses which in our opinion are neces 
sary in order that the Bill, when it actually be- 
comes law, should be duly carried out,...., 
Nevertheless, we have carefully gone through 
these clauses to see whether any of them could be 
safely omitted, and we have come to the conclusion 
that we can only recommend the omission of one, 
though that is an important clause. That is the 
30th clause, which is one of the penalty clauses, 
and provides penalties against voters who do not 
follow the directions given in regard to voting 
secretly, We have come tothe conclusion that as 
the Committee assented to the 19th sub-section 
as it then stood—the 18th as it now stands—of 
the 3rd clause which declares a vote void and not 
to be counted unless that provision be complied 
with, we hope that will be a sufficient penalty, 
and that Ballot may be enacted without any 
other penalty.”—[3 Hansard, ceviii. 314-15.] 


The penalty in that Bill was £10. But 
though the Bill of this year was intro- 
duced without any penalty of the kind, 
the Government yielded to the first sug- 
gestion of the hon. Member for Hud- 
dersfield, and assented to this prepos- 
terous penalty of three months’ im- 
prisonment with hard labour in lieu of 
the penalty of £10, as proposed in the 
Bill of last year; and they told the Com- 
mittee that they believed the insertion of 
this provision essential to successful 
working of the Ballot Bill. He thought 
the House were bound to oppose the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Huddersfield. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, the noble 
Lord must have forgotten the other Bill 
affecting their representation, with which 
he and his Colleagues had so much to do, 
or else he would hardly have found fault 
with the Government for having changed 
their mind as to a matter of detail, im- 
portant though it certainly was. Such 
a reproach ought hardly to have come 
from the noble Lord, for changes were 
made by the noble Lord’s Colleagues 
and himself—not between one Session 
and another, but even within the course 
of one week, in matters which seemed 
much more important than this. The 
Committee, no doubt, had a right to ask 
for some explanation with respect to the 
provision, and he would give it. In the 
Bill brought forward two years ago by 
his noble Friend (the Marquess of Hart- 
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ington) this particular provision was con- 
tained. In the Bill of last year, in- 
cluded among several provisions on the 
subject of voting, was the penalty of 
£10. In looking over the Bill on the 
27th of July, with an earnest desire to 
see what could be struck out, he had more 
doubt about this particular provision than 
about any other. The Bill, however, went 
up to the House of Lords without the 
provision, and was rejected. In prepar- 
ing the Bill of this Session he took up the 
measure that was rejected by the House 
of Lords ; and in which, therefore, there 
was not this provision. He discovered, 
however, that it had been overlooked, a 
few days after the Bill was introduced. 
But after all the real point was, whether 
the provision should be included or not, 
and here he must differ from the hon. 
and learned Member for Oxford (Mr. 
Harcourt), for the Government never 
intended that there should be a penalty 
on a man who said how he would vote. 
What he had always said, and what the 
Government considered as one of the 
necessary conditions of a good and really 
workable Ballot was, that there should 
be a secret vote, and that the voter 
should not be able to prove how he had 
voted. Then came this provision, which 
would not take effect unless the voter 
positively proved to an agent how he 
had voted. He could not accept the 
substitution of the words ‘‘ with corrupt 
intent” for ‘‘ wilfully,” and his hon. 
Friend himself had acknowledged that 
they would not meet the case of intimi- 
dation. 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS said, the 
right hon. Gentleman seemed to have 
forgotten one thing which ought to be a 
maxim in all legislation—namely, that 
we could not legislate with effect in ad- 
vance of public opinion. We could not 
persuade a man that that was a crime 
which he believed not to be a crime. 
The act of voting was not the only act at 
an election, it was only one of a series 
of acts ; and to say that we would send a 
man to prison for three months, because 
when he said that he would vote for a 
particular man he showed that he had 
voted for him, was monstrous. Of course, 
if a man acted corruptly it was a dif- 
ferent matter, and they might punish 
such a man as severely as they pleased ; 
but he was sure that no conviction could 
ever be obtained under the Amendment 
of the hon. Member for Huddersfield. 
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Mr. MUNTZ said, the people wanted 
to have the Ballot, and that being so 
they must be protected by secret voting, 
or it would be absolutely useless. He 
was astonished that hon. Gentlemen 
could not see the possibility of a corrupt 
motive in a voter showing his ticket, be- 
cause if a man sold his vote for £5, he 
showed his ticket to prove how he had 
voted. If they did not wish to have 
secret voting, they had better have no 
Ballot Bill. It was idle to say they had 
the Ballot if each voter could show how 
he had voted. 

Mr. PELL thought the proposed 
penalty of three months’ imprisonment 
was out of all proportion to the crime of 
showing a ballot paper. What was the 
penalty for exposing prints which were 
prejudicial to the morals of society at 
large? Merely £2. And yet, could there 
be any comparison between the offence 
of a man who displayed his ballot paper 
and gave an honest vote, and an offence 
against good morals? 

Lorpv GEORGE HAMILTON con- 
tended that electors ought not to be ex- 
posed to the dangerous ordeal which the 
hon. Member for Huddersfield proposed. 
Recently, at a school board election, 
many of the voters, who could not com- 
prehend the vague ballot papers, felt it 
necessary to lay them before the Return- 
ing Officer, in order to get instruction 
how to fill them up. What could be 
more natural? And yet the hon. Mem- 
ber for Huddersfield proposed that if a 
similar course should be taken by an 
elector with regard to ballot papers at an 
election under this Bill, he should be 


liable to an imprisonment of three 


months. 

Viscount BURY said, when this Bill 
was brought in, the House was told it 
was essential that the new electors 
should have a certain protection—that 
they should be allowed, if they so pleased, 
to vote secretly. He agreed with that, 
and voted up to that point. But when it 
was proposed to go a great deal further 
than that—when it was proposed to at- 
tain secrecy for its own sake, and to en- 
force that secrecy by a penal clause, then 
he was obliged to part company with the 
Bill and vote against it. If this penal 
clause were added to the many penal 
clauses of which the House had heard 
lately, then the electors would have to 
study the Ballot Bill for a considerable 
time before an election, in order to dis- 
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cover what they might do, and what 
they might not do, without being sent to 
prison with or without hard labour. It 
had been proposed to treat as crimes 
things which the people of this country 
did not, and never would, believe to be 
crimes. In his opinion, the House ought 
simply to provide protection to an elec- 
tor, and leave to his good sense the way 
in which he should avail himself of that 
protection; and if they did that, then 
they would have a really good Ballot 
Bill; but, on the contrary, if the Bill 
were bolstered up with penalties for 
misdemeanors in the way proposed by 
the hon. Member for Huddersfield it 
would be a failure, and should be imme- 
diately withdrawn. 

Mr. BIRLEY believed it to be con- 
trary to the spirit of our Statute-book, 
and to all sound legislation, to inflict a 
penalty not upon the intimidator, but 
upon the man whom he intimidated. 
He admitted that it was a virtue of this 
Bill, that it endeavoured to put an end to 
bribery and intimidation; but it was a 
vice of the Bill that it introduced great 
opportunities for fraud, dishonesty, and 
immorality of all kinds. 

Sm HENRY HOARE supported the 
Amendment of the hon. and learned 
Member for Oxford (Mr. Harcourt). 
He objected to any person being visited 
with a penalty of three months’ im- 
prisonment because he had inadvertently 
or by accident exhibited his ballot paper. 
Who was to prove whether he had done 
so wilfully or not? Supposing he (Sir 
Henry Hoare) flourished his ticket in a 
moment of excitement, so as to show 
how he voted, was he to be imprisoned 
on the ground that he had done it cor- 
ruptly ? 

Masor ARBUTHNOT understood the 
view taken by the hon. Member for 
Birmingham (Mr. Muntz), but not the 
course pursued by the Government, if 
they were correctly represented the other 
night by the Solicitor General, who said 
that showing a ballot paper by a voter 
would be an offence, whether it was 
marked or not. In that way, it seemed 
as if they wished to place the innocent 
and the guilty in the same position; and 
therefore he regarded the whole mea- 
sure as a senseless and arbitrary attempt 
at legislation. 

Mr. JAMES said, he must object to 
the use of the word “corruptly” in the 
Amendment of the hon. and learned 

Viscount Bury 
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Member for Oxford (Mr. V. Harcourt), 
stating that the Corrupt Practices Act 
had become nugatory, in consequence of 
the use of that expression in reference 
to treating, because, although Judges 
might find that something had been 
given to influence a voter, they hesitated 
before deciding that it had been done 
corruptly. If they proved that a . 
had been done corruptly, they prov 
bribery; and, therefore, in prosecuting 
for that offence, they must prove bribery 
or nothing. The Amendment of the 
hon. Member for Huddersfield (Mr. 
Leatham) contained the pith of the 
Ballot. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, that when 
the Bill was before the House last Ses- 
sion he made inquiries with respect to 
that very point, as to what had been 
done in America. He found that the 
experiment which was now so earnestly 
advocated by the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Taunton had been tried and had 
been repudiated in the United States. 
Nay, it had been tried in New Brunswick, 
and failed, and now the whole Dominion 
of Canada had altogether rejected the 
Ballot. He repeated, that the attempt 
to enforce secrecy against the will of the 
voter was tried in the United States— 
and particularly in Massachusetts—and 
then it was formally and deliberately 
abandoned. Those whom he consulted 
on the subject sent him Zhe New York 
Tribune newspaper, and told him that an 
article which it contained expressed the 
experience of the United States. He 
had heard from them again, and they 
confirmed the statement ; when the hon. 
and learned Member for Taunton spoke 
of practice, he had given him practice. 
In the United States these attempts at 
enforcing secrecy had been made over 
and over again, and had over and over 
again failed. The expression in thearticle 
to which he referred was this—‘The 
people would not submit to such penal- 
ties.’’ Now, why was the House to pre- 
sume that the people of England were 
to be expected to submit to penalties for 
enforcing upon them a restriction which 
had been over and over again found 
utterly objectionable, and had been re- 
sisted by the people of the United States? 
The value which the people of the United 
States attached to the Ballot was this— 
that any man who desired to do so could 
conceal his vote; but the moment that 
the Legislatures of the various States 
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had been induced to go beyond that, the 
people had found the Ballot intolerable, 
and had reverted to the former practice. 
Now that was a matter of experience. 
They said that the Ballot was not satis- 
factory in the United States; he told 
them that the means by which the Com- 
mittee were now asked to render it satis- 
factory had been tried, and found to be 
insufferable in the Inited States. He 
did not pretend to be an advocate for the 
Ballot, but he felt that he was entitled 
to warn the Committee that the majority 
were induced by the inexperienced ad- 
vocates of the Ballot to attempt to en- 
force upon the people of the country a 
tyrannical system of coercion to which 
they could not reasonably be expected to 
submit. The Bill would be lost, or the 
Act rendered a dead letter. As an op- 
ponent of this Bill himself, he could wish 
for nothing better than that they should 
declare that, in the parallel case cited 
by the hon. and learned Member for 
Taunton, the Judges had been all in 
fault, because they could not interpret 
the word ‘corruptly’ in the case of 
treating as the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber desired. Well, treating was far 
more exceptional than ‘voting, and he 
thought they must be conscious that it 
was impossible not to allow, in the case 
of all voters, the discretion which the 
Judges in this country had found neces- 
sary to justice, and the Americans had 
found necessary to their freedom. They 
were legislating for the sake of those 
whom they admitted to be a weak mi- 
nority. They would be rash if they at- 
tempted to enforce upon the whole con- 
stituencies of England, for the sake of 
that experiment, a coercion which had 
been found insufferable by the people of 
the United States. 

Mr. A. EGERTON thought the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Huddersfield (Mr. Leatham) was open 
to the same objection that was urged 
against the proposal now before the 
Committee. As had been stated, it was 
impossible in many cases to define the 
meaning of the word “corrupt,” and 
the same difficulty would arise in the 
case of the word “wilfully,” which 
the hon. and learned Member (Mr. 
Harcourt) proposed to introduce into 
the Bill. 

Mr. FAWCETT thought the Amend- 
ment would, if carried, introduce into 
the Bill a principle against which all 
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who supported freedom of thought and 
action ought to protest. Supposing an 
agent wished to discover whether his 
bribery or intimidation had been success- 
ful, nothing would be more easy than 
for him and the voter to go into the 
polling-booth together, for the voter to 
show his ballot paper, and then for the 
two of them to swear that the exposure 
was accidental. Then, again, the ques- 
tion arose, whether the vote was the 
absolute property of the man who gave 
it, or whether it was to a certain extent 
a national trust. [‘‘No,no!”] Hon. 
Members cried ‘‘ No, no;” but it would 
be a new thing for England when a man 
felt that in voting he simply voted for 
himself. When a man who regarded 
his giving his vote as a public and a 
national act said—‘“‘ I claim the right to 
exercise that public and that national 
act in a public manner; I do not want 
to give my vote in secret; let those who 
wish to vote in secret do so,’”’—he re- 
garded it as an act of tyranny to impose 
three months’ imprisonment upon him. 
He ventured to say that there were 
many in that House who would endorse 
that view. [‘‘No, no!”] He heard 
cries of ‘‘No, no!” proceeding from 
behind the Treasury bench; but he 
begged to remind hon. Members who 
gave utterance to those cries that he 
had voted for the Ballot when hon. 
Members who used to sit behind that 
bench—and even those who sat upon 
it— were voting against it. He had 
never voted against the Ballot; but 
what he meant by the Ballot was, that 
the man who desired to vote in secret 
should be able to do so. He ventured 
to predict that it would be the verdict of 
every platform in England, that it was 
contrary to the feeling of Englishmen 
and to the spirit of the nation that they 
should treat as a heinous crime the act 
of a man who sought to discharge a 
public duty publicly. Parliament might 
pass laws and impose penalties if they 
pleased; but those laws and penalties 
could not be carried into effect against 
the wishes of the nation, and the instincts 
of Englishmen would not let them see a 
man sent to prison for three months 


because he had done nothing more than 
claim to discharge a public duty pub- 
licly. 

Mr. LEATHAM said, the hon. Mem- 
ber for Brighton (Mr. Fawcett) had 
stated that he had voted for the Ballot 
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before hon. Members on the Treasury 
bench and behind it had done so; but 
in that case why did he speak against it 
now? Wasit because, like some others, 
he had turned his back upon his former 
principles, or was he still a supporter 
of the Ballot as a permissive and op- 
tional measure? But the Ballot, wher- 
ever it had been tried in America as a 
permissive Bill had failed ; wherever it 
had been tried as a secret measure it 
had been successful. If a measure was 
to be passed by Parliament, how was it 
to be carried out in practice except by 
penalties ? 

Mr. PERCY WYNDHAM was of 
opinion that the Ballot had failed in 
America through an inherent vice of 
the system rather than through the 
genius of the American people. 

Mr. VERNON HARCOURT said, his 
explanation of the alleged oversight of 
the framers of the Bill was, that they 
did not regard as a vital principle of the 
Bill a clause which they now professed 
to regard as vital. 

Mr. FAWCETT said, his hon. Friend 
the Member for Huddersfield (Mr. 
Leatham) had said that he had turned 
his back on his principles. But what- 
ever opinions he entertained it was not 
his habit to turn his back upon them. 
He had said nothing that was incon- 
sistent with his former principles ; for 
what he said was, that if a man hap- 
pened to vote publicly and then exposed 
his ballot paper, it was a serious thing 
to expose him to three months’ impri- 
sonment. 


Question put, ‘That the word ‘ wil- 
fully’ stand part of the said proposed 
Amendment.”’ 

The Committee divided: 

The Tellers being come to the Table, 
it was stated by Viscount Bury, one of 
the Tellers, that the Tellers were not 
agreed as to the number who voted with 
the Ayes. 


Whereupon the Chairman directed 
the Committee to proceed to a second 
Division. 

The Committee accordingly again di- 
vided :—Ayes 166 ; Noes 167: Majority 1. 


House resumed. 
Committee report Progress; to sit 


again upon Thursday. 
Mr. Leatham 


(LORDS} 
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RAILWAY ROLLING STOCK (DISTRAINT) 
BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Montz, Bill to protect 
Railway Rolling Stock from distraint when on 
hire, ordered to be brought in by Mr. Muntz, Mr, 
Pm, and Mr. ANDERSON. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 116,} 


BANK NOTES BILL. 

Considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 

Resolved, That the Chairman be directed to 
move the House, that leave be given to bring ina 
Bill to make provision for the crossing of Bank 
Notes. 

Resolution reported; — Bill ordered to be 
brought in by Sir Joun Lussocx, Mr. Back. 
House, Mr. Muntz, Mr. Ropert Fow.sr, and 
Mr. Kinnarrp. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 117.] 


FACTORIES HOURS OF LABOUR BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Munpetta, Bill for the fur- 
ther restriction of the hours of labour of Children, 
Young Persons, and Females in certain Factories, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Munpetxa, Mr. 
Anperson, Mr. Moriey, Mr. Pauuirs, Mr. 
Tuomas Hvoues, Mr. Carrer, Mr. RicHarp 
Suaw, Mr. Hinpz Parmer, and Mr. ArmiTsteap. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 118.] 


House adjourned at Two o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, 16th April , 1872. 


MINUTES.]—Pusuc Buis—First Reading— 
Supreme Court of Appeal * (77); Intoxicating 
Liquor (Licensing) (78). 

Second Reading—Church Seats (59); Mutiny *; 
Oyster and Mussel Fisheries Supplemental * 
(66). 

Committee—Naturalization * (64). 

Third Reading—Deans and Canons Resignation 
(48), and passed. 


TREATY OF WASHINGTON. 
TRIBUNAL OF ARBITRATION (GENEVA). 
THE BRITISH COUNTER CASE. 


Eart GRANVILLE: My Lords, I 
beg to lay on the Table the Counter 
Case of the British Government which 
has been presented to the Tribunal of 
Arbitration. I hope it will be distri- 
buted to your Lordships to-morrow. 
take this opportunity of announcing to 
your Lordships that when the agent of 
the American Government at Geneva 
was informed by Lord Tenterden of the 
Statement accompanying our Counter 
Case, he, on his part, presented to the 
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Tribunal of Arbitration a communication 
stating that his instructions had not con- 
templated the possibility of such a De- 
claration accompanying our Counter 
Case, and that he reserved for the Ame- 
rican Government the full right of vin- 
dicating their view of the scope of the 
Treaty. As soon as this reservation of 
the rights of the American Government 
is in our hands, I shall present it to your 
Lordships. 


Counter Case presented (by Command) 
and ordered to lie on the Table. 


North America, No. 4 (1872). 
Correspondence and Declarations, 
No. 5 (1872). 


CHURCH SEATS BILL.—(No. 59.) 
(The Earl Nelson.) , 
SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second 
Reading, read. 

Eart NELSON, in moving that the 
Bill be now read the second time, said, 
that its object was to enable members 
of the Church of England to do in re- 
spect of free seats that which they could 
not do at present, but which Roman 
Catholics and Dissenters had power to 
do. The grievance which the Bill was 
intended to remedy was a real and a 
serious one, and it would be best ex- 
plained by one or two instances. In 
1870 the church of St. Augustine, 
Queensgate, was founded with the ex- 
press object of having all its seats free 
and open, and was built on the site 
where a temporary iron church had 
previously stood. Mr. Shaw Stewart 
presented the site, at a cost of £3,000, 
on that express condition; and an en- 
dowment of £3,300 was raised by sub- 
scription. But as the Committee was 
informed by the secretary to the Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners that no words 
could be inserted in the conveyance 
stipulating that the church seats should 
always be free, and as it was found im- 
possible to frame any instructions that 
could be legal and binding, the founders 
of the church had to be satisfied with 
the hope that the intention that the seats 
should be free would be respected. In 
another case, the church of All Saints, 
Thames Bank, Pimlico, was founded 
with the same intentions. The land was 
granted by a noble Lord, a Member of 
their Lordships’ House; and again it 
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was found impossible to insert in the 
trust any legality binding provision that 
the seats should always be free. The 
difficulty arose from certain clauses of 
the Church Buildings Acts, and the re- 
sult was that instead of giving freeholds 
for churches, the owners of land who 
desired that the seats should be free 
were only able to give leaseholds; for 
there was no other method of securing 
that the seats should remain free and un- 
Po ge om for the use of the people. 

o blame was attributable to the Ec- 
clesiastical Commissioners, because they 
were bound to follow the provisions of 
the Church Buildings Acts, and as they 
were made the Church Building Com- 
missioners under those Acts it was im- 
possible for them to act otherwise than 
they did. But it did appear to him 
to be a great grievance that while 
Roman Catholics and Nonconformists 
were free to build churches in accord- 
ance and with the spirit of the time, on 
the condition that the seats should be 
free, members of the Church of England 
who wished to do the same, and to se- 
cure that the edifices should be open to 
the whole population, were unable to do 
so. The object of the Bill was to enable 
grantors or vendors of the site for any 
new church, or the promoters of the 
erection or endowment of any such 
church, to declare that the seats shall 
be free and unappropriated ; and to de- 
clare that any stipulation or condition to 
that effect shall be no impediment to the 
acceptance by the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners of any church site, nor to the 
consecration of any church. The first 
three clauses carried out that principle. 
The fourth clause was one that might 
fairly be discussed in Committee. It 
provided that it shall not be lawful to 
let or appropriate any church seat which 
has been free and unappropriated for 
the space of three years after the pass- 
ing of this Act, or for any three con- 
secutive years; any provisions of the 
Church Buildings Act, or of any other 
Acts or customs notwithstanding. He 
trusted that their Lordships would read 
the Bill the second time. 


Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read 2*.”” 
—(The Earl Nelson.) 


Tue ArcusisHop or CANTERBURY 
said, that the Bill was undoubtedly aimed 
at a real grievance, and it seemed well 
calculated to effect its object. He was 
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glad to give it his support, while reserv- 
ing his right to consider certain details 
of the measure, especially the 4th clause, 
in Committee. 

Tae Duxe or MARLBOROUGH said, 
he was sorry to differ from the noble 
Earl and the most rev. Primate, but he 
was afraid that the Bill—framed un- 
doubtedly with the best intentions— 
would be conducive to more complica- 
tion and inconvenience than was anti- 
cipated. For instance, the 2nd clause 
would enable not only the grantor, but 
also the vendor of a site for a church, 
to stipulate that the seats in it should 
always be unappropriated. Now, it might 
be right that such a power should be 
given to the grantor of the site, but surely 
not to the mere vendor of one. In large 
towns it was well known that sites were 
scarce, that they generally fetched their 
full value, and that often there was but 
one site to be had. Surely it would be 
unreasonable that the vendor of a site 
under such circumstances should be able 
to impose conditions as to the regula- 
tion of the seats in the church for all 
time to come. Again, the clause pro- 
posed that the same right should also 
be conferred upon the committee of the 
subscribers to the fund for the purchase 
of the site or the erection and endow- 
ment of any church; but it should be 
remembered that the committee gene- 
rally consisted of a few active gentle- 
men, who made it their business to col- 
lect funds from all parts of the kingdom; 
and that they could not be held to re- 
present or even to be acquainted with 
the opinions of the vast majority of the 
subscribers on the subject of free seats. 
In the last clause it was, indeed, pro- 
vided that nothing in the Bill should 
prevent the Bishop or other ordinary or 
churchwarden from regulating the tem- 
porary occupation of church seats, and 
it would be generally admitted that if 
there was to be not only no appropria- 
tion, but also no allotment of seats, a 
very great obstacle would be raised to 
poor people attending church. There 
was nothing such persons more objected 
to than being mixed up in church with 
the classes above them, whose dress was 
better than their own. Again, he be- 
lieved that persons liked to see what 
they paid for, and on that principle the 
payment of a small sum for their sittings 
had the effect of inducing persons to at- 
tend church who might otherwise not 


The Archbishop of Canterbury 
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do so. Under the existing law the Ec- 
clesiastical Commissioners could, with 
the approbation of the Bishop, set aside 
one half of the seats as free, and from 
this provision great good had resulted. 
The offertories would be full with a 
popular preacher; if the preacher were 
a man of ordinary abilities the offertories 
would be of small value. Those were 
pare which ought to weigh with their 

ordships; and he hoped they would 
not hastily accede to the objects of the 
Bill. If his noble Friend pressed his 
Motion for the second reading he must 
divide against him. 

Tue Bisnor or CHICHESTER sup- 
ported the Bill. It was, to his mind, a 
reasonable demand, and he hoped that 
it would be acceded to. The Bill was 
permissive in its character, and it would, 
with perhaps some alterations, work ad- 
vantageously to the Church. No doubt 
one or two of the propositions in the 
Bill needed revision ; but he trusted that 
their Lordships would allow the Bill to . 
be read a second time, and reserve any 
objections which they might entertain 
for consideration in the Committee. 

Te Duke or RICHMOND concurred 
with his noble Friend (the Duke of Marl- 
borough). The Bill purported to be per- 
missive, but it was in effect compulsory. 
In his opinion no class was more in- 
terested in this question than the labour- 
ing population of the rural districts, and 
the poor generally of those districts, who 
when asked for a reason why they did 
not go to church, answered that they 
had no seats or places where to sit, and 
they were anxious that they should have 
a certain part of the seats appropriated 
to their use. He could not think that 
this Bill would be regarded by them as 
any great boon. He knew not whe- 
ther the Ecclesiastical Commissioners 
approved of the Bill, as it was alleged 
they did. Looking at the Bill as it was 
now presented to their Lordships, he 
would, if his noble Friend (Earl Nelson) 
went to a division, certainly vote with 
him against the second reading. 

Tue Bisnorp or GLOUCESTER anp 
BRISTOL said, that by the provisions of 
this Bill the churchwardens would not 
have the power which they at present 
possessed of appropriating the church 
seats. The defects of the Bill might be 
got rid of in Committee; but as at pre- 
sent advised he concurred in the objec- 
tion of the two noble Dukes. 
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Tue Bisuor or CARLISLE said, there 
were difficulties in the Bill ; but he never- 
theless thought their Lordships might 
consent to the second reading, seeing that 
the measure might be so amended in 
Committee as to remove all objections. 
As to the appropriation of seats, where 
no such appropriation existed as in their 
Lordships’ House, it might be observed 
that noble Lords spontaneously moved 
to the same seats; and so in churches 
that Sunday after Sunday, although there 
was no attempt to direct people to take 
their seats in the church, it was seen by 
the well recognized faces that the people 
took their customary seats. 

Tur Marquess or SALISBURY said, 
he did not think the Bill was well drawn ; 
but after the expression of general ap- 
proval from the right rev. Bench, he 
put it to his noble Friend (the Duke of 
Marlborough) whether he would perse- 
vere in his opposition to the second read- 
ing. It would be open to him to move 
such Amendments in Committee as would 
remove his objections. 

Toe Marquess or WESTMINSTER 
supported the second reading of the Bill, 
and observed that it would be perfectly 
open to those who occupied the free seats 
to subscribe to the usual offertory. 

Lorp DYNEVOR also supported the 
second reading, and stated that in his 
own church he had thrown the side aisle 
open to the poor, and found the seats 
invariably well filled. 

Tue Eart or HARROWBY also sup- 
ported the second reading. 

Tue Duce or MARLBOROUGH said, 
that he would not, after the appeal which 
had been made to him, oppose the second 
reading of the Bill, reserving to himself 
the right of amending it in Committee. 

On Question ? agreed to; Bill read 2* 
accordingly, and committed to a Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on Thursday, 
the 25th instant. 


DEANS AND CANONS RESIGNATION BILL, 
(The Lord Archbishop of Canterbury.) 
(Nos, 48-75.) THIRD READING. 

BILL PASSED. 
Bill read 3* (according to Order) with 


the Amendments ; further Amendments 
made. 


On Question, That the Bill do pass? 


Tue ArcupisHor or CANTERBURY: 
My Lords, before the actual passing of 
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this Bill, I am anxious to say that I feel 
very strongly that this is but the be- 
ginning of a change to which full effect 
must be given in subsequent measures. 
From what we may call time immemorial 
certain great offices in connection with 
our Cathedrals have been looked upon 
as sinecure offices; but henceforth they 
will not be regarded in that light. I 
stated on a former occasion that several 
meetings of Deans and Chapters had been 
held at Lambeth Palace, and that at 
those meetings a great desire was mani- 
fested to make the offices to which I 
refer more useful to the Church. They 
felt, however, that a difficulty presented 
itself in the shape of certain statutes, 
which interfere with carrying that de- 
sire into effect. Since these meetings 
were held the Deans and Canons of 
various Cathedrals have been good 
enough to furnish me with extracts from 
their statutes ; and the impression made 
upon my mind is that some of the pro- 
visions of these statutes do stand in the 
way of our attaching new duties to the 
Chapters. In consequence of those old 
statutes, certainly one-half of the Chap- 
ters have no power to give effect to 
their desire for alterations without the 
authority of Parliament. As long as those 
old statutes remain unamended, it is 
impossible for those who hold the offices 
to perform to their own satisfaction 
the important duties which, I have it 
on their own assurance, they are very 
anxious to perform. I think, therefore, 
it will be worthy of your Lordships’ con- 
sideration whether there should not be 
more extensive legislation on the subject. 
There is considerable doubt as to the 
authority in certain matters—whether it 
is vested in the Dean or in the Dean 
and Canons; whether the Bishop has 
power of interference as Ordinary, or 
whether his power is as Visitor; and 
whether, if he has power as Visitor, that 
power can be exercised except at the 
request of the Chapter. It is important 
in the interests of the Church that these 
questions should be settled, and there- 
fore I cannot but think that further 
legislation is on several grounds highly 
desirable. 

Eart STANHOPE inquired of the 
most rev. Primate, whether it was his 
intention to propose further legislation 
during the present Session ? 

THe Marquess or SALISBURY was 
sure that their Lordships must have 
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heard the speech of the most rev. Primate 
with much satisfaction. The sketch of 
future legislation given by his Grace was 
of too vague a character to call for any 
comment at that moment; but he would 
express a hope that in any Bill which 
might hereafter be proposed with the 
view of making those offices more useful 
there would be no undue interference 
with their tenure or with individual 
rights. 

Tue ArcusisHor or CANTERBURY, 
in reply to the noble Earl (the Earl of 
Stanhope), said, the subject was very 
complicated, and he was not prepared 
to say whether it would be possible 
during the present Session to take 
further steps in the direction he had in- 
dicated. It would be well, however, to 
have the matter well ventilated, so that 
actual legislation might be attempted 
after mature consideration. 


Intoxicating Liquors 


Bill passed, and sent to the Commons. 


INTOXICATING LIQUORS (LICENSING) 
BILL. 


BILL PRESENTED. FIRST READING. 


THe Kart or KIMBERLEY, who 
had given Notice to call attention to the 
sale of Intoxicating Liquors, said: My 
Lords, I think it right that in introduc- 
ing the subject of which I have given 
Notice, I should tell the House why it is 
that at this period of the Session, instead 
of at an earlier one, we propose to intro- 
ducein your Lordships’ Housea Billonthe 
subject of the sale of intoxicating liquors. 
My Lords, it was the intention of the 
Government to bring this Bill forward 
in the other House of Parliament, and I 
think your Lordships will see it was 
natural we should have been desirous 
that the measure should be in the hands 
of my right hon. Friend the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, in 
whose office it was prepared; and espe- 
cially as the subject had undergone 
many discussions in the House of Com- 
mons, we had thought that it would be 
better to have the Bill considered by that 
House in the first instance. But, my 
Lords, as the Session advanced it became 
apparent, from the pressure of Business 
in the other House, and the slow rate 
at which it was advancing, that if we 
waited for an opportunity of having the 
first discussions on the Bill taken in that 
House, we could scarcely expect to get 
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it through in time to have it considered 
by your Lordships, so as to have any 
reasonable prospect of its becoming law 
this Session ; and that if the promised 
Bill was not introduced we should have 
lain under the imputation of having no 
plan upon the subject. Accordingly, we 
resolved to introduce it here; and 
though I am sorry that we were not able 
to adhere to our original resolution, I 
must at the same time frankly admit 
that I think your Lordships’ House is 
well qualified to consider the provisions 
of the measure in an impartial and in- 
dependent spirit, and I hope that its 
introduction here will enable us to pre- 
pare such a measure as being sent to the 
other House of Parliament in a reason- 
able time, it may have a fair prospect of 
passing through both Houses and be- 
coming law during the present Session. 
My Lords, in laying the Bill before your 
Lordships, I certainly shall not trouble 
you with a history of the licensing laws 
of this country; nor—though, perhaps, 
it would be more opportune—shall I 
attempt to go into all the details of the 
licensing laws as they at present exist. 
Those who have paid attention to the 
subject are aware that nothing can be 
more complicated—nothing more diffi- 
cult to be understood—nothing more con- 
flicting than the present laws and police 
regulations relating to the licensing and 
forms of licenses of public-houses and 
beerhouses. In order to give your 
Lordships an idea of the complexity 
of the subject, I will venture to give 
a list of the licenses now in force. 
There are no fewer than 12 different 
kinds of licenses—namely, wholesale 
spirit licenses, additional retail liquor 
licenses, additional retail spirit licenses, 
brewers’ wholesale licenses, strong beer 
dealers’ wholesale licenses, strong beer 
retail licenses, table beer licenses, gene- 
ral licenses, sweet wholesale licenses, 
and others. These are all separate and 
distinct licenses, granted under different 
laws, which consequently tended to the 
complexity of the subject. But, apart 
from the complexity of the subject, it is 
a very difficult one to deal with. It is 
one on which there has been great heat 
of controversy almost at all times. Al- 
though in one sense—not to make a bad 
joke—it is a dry subject, yet, on the other 
hand, it touches a very important ques- 
tion involving the morality of the people. 
Your Lordships are, no doubt, familiar 
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with the extreme form in which the tem- 
perance movement has developed itself 
on the other side of the Atlantic, under 
the name of the Maine Liquor Law. On 
that subject volumes have been written. 
I have read some of those disquisitions ; 
but so great have been the controversies, 
and so various the opinions expressed, 
that although my own predelictions are 
freedom in trade, I should be disposed 
to say it failed, yet on an impartial con- 
sideration of all the testimony on the 
subject, it would be difficult to pronounce 
such an opinion. I do not think, at all 
events, that such an enactment would be 
likely to find favour in this country, or to 
meet with the approval of your Lordships’ 
House. But there has been proposed a 
modified system of restriction, which has 
assumed various names. ‘There is the 
Permissive Bill, and a measure has been 
submitted to the public with the some- 
what strange name of ‘‘ Permissive Pro- 
hibitory Bill ””—a Bill which would give 
a permissive power to one part of the 
population, by means of which they may 
or may not prohibit the use of intoxica- 
ting liquors to the other portion. Then, 
there are various propositions on the 
other side of the question. There is, 
for instance, a strong movement in favour 
of the greatest possible license in the 
sale of liquor. Again, there is a deter- 
mined but by no means unnatural desire 
on the part of those who are embarked 
in the liquor trade, to protect their own 
pecuniary interests from undue invasion. 
Now, my Lords, for my own part, I may 
at once say, that while I think no one 
can doubt the desirability, in point of 
morality, of putting a limit to the drink- 
ing of intoxicating liquors, I am not by 
any means one of those who think it 
good policy or fair to enable one part of 
the population who may be afraid of the 
evils arising from the use of intoxicating 
liquors, to prevent the other part of the 
population who only desire to use them 
in moderation from obtaining them for 
such moderate use. It seems to me the 
tule should be to allow a reasonable 
privilege to those who drink without ex- 
cess. At the same time, I think we 
cannot allow an unrestricted sale of in- 
toxicating drinks. Some years ago an 
opinion prevailed in favour of allowing 
free trade in such drinks, and in 1864 a 
Committee, known as Mr. Villiers’s Com- 
mittee, reported in favour of making the 
sale of intoxicating liquors free. I think 
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there is much to be said in favour of 
that recommendation; but though others 
as well as myself may think there is a 
good deal to be said in favour of com- 
plete free trade in such liquors, I believe 
it must be admitted that public opinion 
at present is decidedly in favour of what 
I may call a well-regulated monopoly. 
We have, therefore, to combine two 
things. The system which now exists is 
one of regulated monopoly, and the 
question we have to consider is, by what 
means we can so improve our present 
laws as to remedy the abuses so justly 
complained of. The measure which, on 
the part of the Government, I am about 
to submit to your Lordships, is not to be 
regarded as of an ambitious nature, and 
that, I think, will be one of its chief 
recommendations. This is not a ques- 
tion which can be absolutely settled by 
rigid theory. We must now proceed to 
introduce improvements where amend- 
ment is possible, and such as experience 
shows to be desirable; and we must be 
prepared to make further improvements 
should future experience tell us they are 
ealled for. The Bill will not seriously 
disturb existing interests, while, by re- 
strictions in respect of licenses and by 
stringent police regulations, it will, we 
hope, prevent abuses in places where 
intoxicating drinks are sold. The first 
and principal point in the Bill to which 
I wish to call your Lordships’ attention 
is the mode in which we propose to deal 
with existing licensing bodies. We pro- 
pose, as regards the granting of new 
licenses, to adopt the following system. 
At present, as your Lordships are aware, 
licenses are granted by magistrates at 
what are termed Brewster Sessions. 
Under the Suspensory Bill of last year 
no licenses granted at such Sessions can 
take effect unless they are confirmed by 
the Secretary of State; but that Bill was 
passed for only one year, and will soon 
expire. We propose, in the case of 
counties, that all new. licenses shall be 
granted by magistrates at Brewster 
Sessions, but that those licenses when 
so granted shall not be valid, unless 
they are confirmed by a committee 
appointed at Quarter Sessions for that 
special purpose. As regards the bo- 
roughs, we propose that where there are 
not 15 qualified justices licenses shall be 
granted by the borough justices as here- 
tofore. Where there are 15 such jus- 
tices, or more, the new licenses are to be 
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granted by a committee to be appointed 
by the body of justices annually for that 
special purpose ; but the licenses granted 
by this licensing committee are not to 
be valid until confirmed by the whole 
body of borough justices. We fur- 
ther propose that all new licenses so 
granted and so confirmed, whether by 
the county licensing committee or by the 
body of borough justices, shall not be 
valid unless they have received the final 
confirmation of the Secretary of State. 
The grounds on which I should recom- 
mend this proposal to the consideration 
of the House are these—It is evident 
that in districts so numerous as those in 
which there are Petty Sessions, though 
very often the magistrates are extremely 
competent in the performance of their 
work, yet there must occasionally be in 
so numerous a body magistrates who do 
not so well or so regularly perform their 
duty. We think that in every county, 
there would be no difficulty in forming 
from the whole body of magistrates, a 
committee of experienced gentlemen, 
who, by exercising a general control 
over the granting of new licenses, would 
insure uniformity of practice and proper 
control. When, however, we come to 
boroughs we find great difficulty in 
forming any body exactly capable of 
meeting the requirements of the case. 
There we have the reverse of the case of 
the counties, where you can have asmall 
body to grant the licenses, and a com- 
mittee of a large body to supervise. In 
boroughs, and especially in the large bo- 
roughs, the evil is, that there is a very 
considerable number of justices, that the 
granting of new licenses is determined by 
a fluctuating body, subject to many and 
conflicting influences, and that there is 
no certainty of a uniform system being 
pursued. The Government, therefore, 
deem it desirable that we should select 
from the whole body of the justices in a 
borough, a small body to be specially en- 
trusted with the granting of new licenses, 
leaving them under the control of the 
whole body as regards the confirmation. 
In the case of the very small boroughs 
we propose to leave the justices to deal 
with them as at present, maintaining 
over them, as well as over the other li- 
censing bodies, the check of the Secretary 
of State. I shall, perhaps, be asked why, 
having established this elaborate ma- 
chinery, we continue the control of the 
Secretary of State. Well, we think it 
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desirable to do so for these reasons— 
We maintain that there should be uni- 
formity of practice throughout the coun- 
try ; and while we think these interposed 
bodies, as I may call them, will render 
the interference of the Secretary of State 
less necessary than at present, on the 
other hand, there is a great advantage 
in having a central control over the 
whole, at least for a time, in order that 
uniformity of practice may be secured. 
I hope, therefore, it may not be con- 
sidered that the Government have taken 
a bad course in retaining the veto of 
the Secretary of State, which was found 
to work so well under the Suspen- 
sory Act of last year. These are the 
main features of the Bill with regard 
to the granting of new licenses. I am 
not aware of any other change, except a 
minor one which I will mention. In 
future, beyond the limits of the juris- 
diction of the metropolitan police courts, 
stipendiary magistrates, where there are 
such magistrates, will have the power of 
acting at Brewster Sessions. I may add 
that this same system will apply in the 
metropolis, where it will be easily 
worked. Your Lordships will see that 
the metropolis, with respect to the 
granting of licenses, is under the juris- 
diction of the magistrates of the dif- 
ferent counties in which the various 
metropolitan districts lie. The Middlesex 
magistrates, as the House is aware, are 
a very numerous body, and out of that 
body we shall be able to provide a com- 
petent committee, consisting of a mode- 
rate number, for the purpose of granting 
these new licenses, subject, as I have 
stated, to confirmation by the whole 
body. And here let me point out that 
it is a very different thing indeed to en- 
trust a large body with the power of 
confirming only, and to give them the 
original power of granting licenses. We 
give them simply a veto, but not the 
power of initiating licenses, which we 
reserve for a small and experienced 
body. Having dealt with the granting 
of new licenses, I now come to the im- 
portant question of the renewal of li- 
censes. Asregards the renewal of licen- 
ses and all other questions decided at 
Brewster Sessions, in regard to which an 
appeal lies to Quarter Sessions, we pro- 
pose to make no change in the jurisdic- 
tion. We think there is a wide differ- 
ence between granting a new license, 
which is an administrative act, and the 
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renewal of a license, or its refusal on the 

und of some offence—an act which 

akes more of a judicial character and 
which can be more properly exercised at 
Quarter Sessions as at present. As re- 
gards, therefore, the renewal of licenses 
and all questions arising out of the de- 
cisions at Brewster Sessions, except the 
questions concerning new licenses, we do 
not propose to disturb the existing sys- 
tem of appeal to Quarter Sessions. We 
have not attempted to introduce directly 
by any special enactment, the control of 
the ratepayersover the granting, transfer, 
or renewal of licenses. Though I draw 
a distinction, and the Bill draws a dis- 
tinction, between the original granting 
of a license and its transfer or renewal, 
yet in point of law, a license is granted 
every year, the same questions arise, 
and a person may appear against each 
renewal or transfer. But although, as 
I have stated, we do not propose that 
the ratepayers should have any special 
right to exercise control over the exercise 
of discretion on the part of magistrates 
in the granting of new licenses, we do 
propose this change in favour of the 
general public—namely, that any person 
who objects to the transfer, renewal, or 
granting of a license may appear before 
the Brewster Sessions, or before the body 
entrusted with the granting of licenses 
in the first instance, and having so ap- 
peared, he shall have—what he has not 
at present—a right of appeal to Quarter 
Sessions or to the confirmng body; so 
that any ratepayer may appear to object 
in the first instance, and will have power 
of carrying his case by appeal to a 
higher Court. But, then, for the pro- 
tection of publicans against frivolous 
and vexatious appeals, we provide not 
only that there shall be sufficient re- 
cognizances entered into by the appel- 
lant to pay the costs incurred, but that 
if the appeal be declared to be frivolous, 
the Court may award compensation for 
the expense and trouble to which the 
parties have been put. As regards the 
publicans, another provision of the Bill 
meets a case of hardship of which they 
make complaint under the present system 
of transfer and renewal ; and we propose 
that there shall be a greater guarantee 
than they now possess that they shall not 
be harassed by unfair objections. At 
present when application is made for the 
transfer or renewal of a license, and such 
transfer or renewal is objected to, evi- 
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dence may be given without any notice 
to the holder of the license, and may be 
given not on oath. That has been pointed 
out by the publicans to be a great hard- 
ship upon them, because they do not 
know what charges are about to be 
brought against them, and they have 
not the opportunity of testing the state- 
ments made against them on which the 
objections are grounded. Now, inas- 
much as the renewal or transfer of licen- 
ses involves very serious consequences to 
the property of the individual, we think 
it reasonable that in all cases in which 
objections are made to a transfer or re- 
newal, these objections shall be duly 
notified to the parties against whom they 
are made, so that they may have the op- 
portunity of rebutting the accusations 
made against them, and that the evi- , 
dence shall be given on oath. That will 
be a valuable protection to the publicans, 
while it will not at the same time in any 
degree diminish the safety of the public 
as regards due inquiry into offences 
which may be committed in public-houses. 
The remainder of the Bill consists for 
the most part of police regulations. 
These are mainly of the same nature as 
those contained in the Government Bill 
of last year. In the first place, we pro- 
pose to consolidate all the present police 
regulations ; and, in the next, we intro- 
duce a system of cumulative penalties. 
We propose that a register shall be kept 
in every licensing district of all licenses 
granted within that district, of the pre- 
misesin respect of whichthey aregranted, 
of all the persons holding them, and 
also of all forfeitures, convictions, and 
disqualifications, and other matters re- 
lating to the licenses on the register. 
We further propose that the cumulative 
effect of the penalties shall be this— 
that after a certain number of convic- 
tions for offences, which are directed by 
this Act to be recorded on the license, 
the fact itself shall operate as a forfeiture 
of the license, instead of leaving the 
forfeiture as now to the discretion of the 
magistrates. After two convictions have 
been recorded the third conviction will 
forfeit the license, and the licensee will 
be disqualified from holding a license for 
five years from the date of the third 
conviction ; further, the premises in re- 
spect of which the forfeited license was 
granted will be disqualified from re- 
ceiving any license for a term of two 
years. There are also offences against 
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public order which will be visited by the 
penalty of perpetual disqualification for 
holding any license. I think it will be 
a very valuable provision that public- 
houses shall not be allowed to continue 
where grave offences have been com- 
mitted by the holder against the licens- 
ing laws, showing that the house ought 
not to be continued by the person keep- 
ing it. There will, therefore, be three 
different punishments—the forfeiture of 
the license ; in more grave cases, the dis- 
qualification of the person holding it for 
a certain time, and in very grave cases 
the disqualification altogether of the 
house and the holder. We propose that 
in those instances in which a public- 
house is used as a brothel a very severe 
penalty shall be imposed, following the 
disqualification, for such an offence. That 
is a provision which will, I am sure, 
meet with the approbation of the House. 
It is also proposed that a more strin- 
gent measure shall be taken against 
drunkenness on the premises. There is 
great difficulty in enforcing any penalty 
in those cases, and in order not to make 
the Bill in this respect inoperative, we 
propose that the burden of proof should 
lie on the publican to show that he had 
complied with the law, and that he did 
not supply the person with drink after 
he was really in a state of intoxication. 
The existing law against harbouring 
prostitutes and thieves is in a very un- 
satisfactory state, and much difficulty is 
found in carrying outthe law in the metro- 
polis. Penalties are imposed by the exist- 
ing law upon persons who harbour prosti- 
tutes and thieves, and it was supposed 
that the law was sufficient to inflict a 
proper punishment upon publicans guilty 
of such acts. But it has been repeatedly 
held by legal authorities that it is neces- 
sary absolutely to prove that the prosti- 
tutes and thieves were in the house for 
the purpose of prostitution or thieving. 
It is obviously almost impossible to 
prove such an accusation, and the result 
is that these places continue, notwith- 
standing all the endeavours of the police, 
to harbour crime and prostitution. We 
propose in future that it shall not be 
necessary to prove the affirmative that 
the prostitutes and thieves were in those 
places for the purpose of crime or pros- 
titution, but that the onus shall lie on 
the publican to prove that they were not 
there for these purposes. We propose 
to increase the fine for drunkenness from 
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5s. to 10s., making those penalties some- 
what more stringent than they are at 
present. Lastly, we propose to deal 
with a subject on which I am sure your 
Lordships will agree that Parliament 
ought to legislate—I mean the adultera- 
tion of liquor. Nothing is more dis- 
creditable than the adulteration now 
practised. I dare say some of your 
Lordships, like myself, are not teeto- 
tallers, and occasionally drink beer. If, 
as sometimes happens, I drink public- 
house beer, I find something so peculiar 
about that beverage, as compared with 
the same beer which I procure directly 
from the brewer, that I have generally 
thought it better to avoid it. A noble 
Friend near me whispers the name of 
‘** Bass.” I am willing to admit that 
some very good Bass or other bitter beer 
is to be obtained from the public-house. 
At the same time, public-house beer 
generally does not seem to be exactly 
the compound of malt and hops which 
generally goes by that name. I have 
here a curious statement, which I be- 
lieve to be perfectly authentic, though it 
is rather too long to read, as to the 
mode in which beer is usually adulte- 


rated. [‘‘Read!”] If your Lordships 
wish to hear it, I will read the state- 
ment— 


“The system of adulteration or mixing is as 
follows:—The cellarman taps a barrel of beer 
received from the brewer, and draws off a certain 
quantity, varying from one-seventh to more than 
one-third (30 gallons from a butt of 84 gallons) 
of the measurement of the cask. He then takes 
a quantity of ‘foots’—a black, coarse kind of 
sugar, which costs 4d. per lb., and of which a 
specimen, taken from the stock in a cellar, is sub- 
mitted herewith—which he dissolves in warm 
water in a vessel, and pours through the bung-hole 
into the cask, then nearly fills up the cask with 
cold water, and adds the requisite quantity of a 
mixture called ‘finings,’ of which a specimen is 
submitted. It is supposed to be made from the 
skins of soles and certain portions of other fish. 
It is supplied free of cost to every publican.” 


Tue Marquess or SALISBURY : By 
whom is it supplied ? 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY : I find 
I left out a word or two accidentally. 
It is supplied ‘‘ by the brewers” free of 
cost to every publican. 


“A little salt, and in some houses a small 
piece of copperas, is dissolved and added, and the 
whole is then violently agitated with a ‘stirrer,’ 
and the cask is tightly bunged down. The beer 
is ready for sale in about two hours after the pro- 
cess is completed. After it is mixed it must 
be drawn off within two days, or it becomes 
undrinkable, The quicker the draught, the 
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more opportunity is there for successful adul- 
teration. The use of copperas is not general ; 
its object is to give and retain a nice brown 
head or froth, and this it will do. Regular beer- 
drinkers would not drink the beer if it were 
supplied to them thick, as it is when received 
from the brewer, and the tastes of persons have to 
be consulted, and the beer mixed differently in 
different neighbourhoods. The proportion of in- 
gredients is the same, but the quantities, of course, 
vary with the amount of adulteration. The more 
water that is added, the more ‘foots,’ &c., must 
likewise be mixed and also added. Six pounds 
weight of ‘ foots’ to 12 gallons of water, and about 
a gallon and a half of ‘ finings’ to each cask, are 
the usual proportions. Salt and copperas are 
added according to the ideas or practice of in- 
dividuals, founded on their experience. The 
adding of these ingredients is not considered by 
traders in any other light than as a necessity of 
the trade to enable them to live. The brewers 
use large quantities of sugar in producing the 
beer. Why should the publican not add a little 
more? Ales and stout are not mixed with water, 
but the “finings’ are used. The system of adul- 
terating the higher priced ales and stout is by 
adding those of a lower price, mixing at the time 
of sale by drawing from different taps.” 


That is the system which, as I am 
told, exists, and I have not made this 
statement without good grounds. Of 
course, I know that there are perfectly 
honest brewers and publicans; but I 
fear in that trade—and not in that 
trade alone—there is a considerable 
amount of adulteration, and I am quite 
sure that all the honest brewers and 
publicans will welcome, in common 
with the consumer, any reasonable 
provisions for preventing such adultera- 
tion. The next point to which I shall 
call the attention of your Lordships is 
one of considerable importance. It re- 
lates to the hours of closing. The pre- 
sent hours of closing are very compli- 
cated indeed, and I fear I cannot make 
myself intelligible without stating what 
they are. The present law is, that within 
the limits of the Public-house Closing 
Act of 1864—namely, the City of Lon- 
don, the metropolitan police district, 
corporate boroughs, and other districts 
adopting the Act — public-houses are 
closed on week-days from 1 a.m. to 4 
A.M.; while in other places public-houses 


may be open all night long. In London» 


and Westminster and in the metropoli- 
tan boroughs, beerhouses and refresh- 
ment houses are closed on week-days be- 
tween midnight and 5 a.m. Within the 
bills of mortality, and in places contain- 
ing a population of more than 2,500, 
these houses now close from 11 p.m. to 
5 a.M., and elsewhere they close from 10 
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p.M.to 5 4.M. On Sundays all these dif- 
ferent liquor shops, as I may call them, 
close from midnight on Saturday to 12.30 
on Sunday afternoon ; again from 3 to 5 
p.M. on Sunday afternoon ; and from 11 
p.M.on Sunday till4 A.m.on Monday. We 
propose to simplify the hours of closing, 
and increase their length considerably. 
We propose that the closing shall be 
every week-day from the closing hour at 
night up to 7 a.m.—so that in no case 
shall they open before 7 o’clock in the 
morning. If within four miles of Charing 
Cross, we propose that the closing hour 
shall be midnight. In the metropolis, 
therefore, within the four mile radius, 
the closing will be from midnight till 
7 aM. Elsewhere within the metro- 
politan police district, and in towns 
of not less than 10,000 inhabitants, the 
closing hours will be from 11 P.M. to 7 
a.m.; elsewhere they will be from 10 
p.M.to74.M. Thus the closing hours 
will be from 10 to 7, from 11 to 7, and 
from 12 to 7, according as the places are 
large or small. On Sunday, Good Fri- 
day, Christmas Day, and on any Fast or 
Thanksgiving Day, we propose that in 
all places the closing shall be up to 1 
o’clock in the afternoon. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY : 
What are Fast Days ? 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY: I do 
not mean the Fast Days recognized by 
the Church, but those specially ap- 
pointed by law. They will, of course, 
be rare, but it will be necessary to pro- 
vide for them. On those occasions, as 
on Sundays, Good Fridays, and Christ- 
mas Days, the closing will be from the 
previous closing at night till 1 in the 
afternoon ; again, from 3 to 6 in the 
afternoon, and at night the closing will 
be at 11, 10, or 9, according as the 
same houses are closed at 12, 11, and 10 
on week-days. The result of these 
changes is to somewhat increase the 
stringency of the closing hour, but not 
to close public-houses completely on Sun- 
days as some persons have proposed. 
These are the principal police regula- 
tions in the Bill; and the question is, 
how they are to be enforced. We pro- 
pose the following system—that special 
police inspectors throughout the coun- 
try shall be appointed by the ordinary 
bodies which now appoint the Fag 
the magistrates in counties and in bo- 
roughs—and that it should be a re- 
quirement of the law that there should 
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be not less than one inspector for 
the purpose to every 100,000 inhabi- 
tants. In many parts of the country 
there already exists a sufficient number 
of police to enable the authorities to tell 
off one for the performance of those 
duties; and, in fact, our belief is that 
this is done at present. In other parts 
of the country there is not a sufficient 
force, but we propose it shall be a matter 
of general obligation that there shall be 
an inspector for every 100,000 inhabi- 
tants to overlook public-houses and beer- 
houses, and to see that the law is en- 
forced. It will be a condition of obtain- 
ing the Treasury allowance under the 
Police Act that such an inspector shall 
be appointed. He will be subject in all 
respects to the same local authorities as 
the police are now, and his pay and 
allowances will be defrayed by them. 
These are the main provisions of the 
Bill. There are some points, however, 
not to be found in the Bill, and there- 
fore I had better allude to them. We 
have not inserted in the Bill any rating 
qualification for public-houses. At pre- 
sent there is a rating qualification for a 
beerhouse, varying from £8 to £11, ac- 
cording to the population. It has been 
suggested that the same system shall be 
extended to public-houses ; I think, how- 
ever, there would be great difficulty in 
framing any scale of rental which would 
be applicable to various parts of the 
country, and to the varying circum- 
stances of districts. "We do not propose 
to abolish the existing rating qualifica- 
tion of beerhouses, because we believe 
that a complete enforcement of the pre- 
sent law may lead to a reduction in the 
number of such houses which have im- 
properly obtained licenses ; but we pro- 
pose to give the magistrates the power 
of causing a valuation to be made of any 
beerhouse. We believe it will be found 
that a considerable number of low beer- 
houses have obtained licenses without 
possessing the rating qualification re- 
quired by law, and that when the magis- 
trates come to inquire into the subject, a 
considerable number of these beerhouses 
will cease to hold the licenses they now 
possess. The consequence will be the 
witholding of licenses from a number of 
these low houses. Whether it may be 
advisable to require a qualification for 
all houses for the sale of liquor may be 
a question for future consideration, but 
we do not propose to deal with it at 
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present. I have now endeavoured to 
state to your Lordships the main pro- 
visions of the measure as briefly and 
clearly as I could, and I am not aware 
that I have omitted any of its leading 
provisions. The Bill is one of very great 
detail ; and I have only selected the 
principal points, for it would have been 
impossible for me to go into minute 
points, without wearying your Lordships 
with too long a statement. The Bill may 
be considered moderate in its character, 
but at the same time I trust it may have 
the effect of considerably diminishing 
the tendency in many parts of the coun- 
try to an undue multiplication of public- 
houses and other houses for the sale of 
liquors. I trust that it will simplify the 
present law, and at the same time that 
it will not interfere with those fair claims 
to the right of property which now exist. 
When I say that, I must not be under- 
stood to admit that the holder of a li- 
cense has any strict property right in 
his license; but I think he has sucha 
customary enjoyment of the license that 
it should not be taken from him without 
fair and just reason being shown. At 
the same time I should very strongly 
deprecate any idea of strengthening in 
any way the monopoly now possessed by 
existing public-houses. While we respect 
those undefined rights now possessed by 
the holders of that vast amount of pro- 
perty, we may fairly require them to 
leave in our hands all the power we 
now have of granting or refusing their 
licenses. I shall add nothing further 
except to bespeak for the Bill from your 
Lordships a fair and impartial con- 
sideration ; and I am quite certain if the 
experience and knowledge of this House 
be brought to bear on it, we may pro- 
duce such a measure as will be satisfac- 
tory to the country, and will tend to the 
settlement of the question. In order to 
give your Lordships time for considera- 
tion, I will fix the Motion for the second 
reading for the 2nd of May. 


Bill for regulating the sale of Intoxi- 
eating Liquor presented.—( The Earl of 
b Kimberley.) 


Tue Duxe or RICHMOND said, the 
House was deeply grateful to the noble 
Earl for the clear and able statement 
which he had made on a subject of so 
much importance, and containing, no 
doubt, very complicated details. In fol- 





lowing the noble Earl he had not been 
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able altogether to 5 ote all the 
points he fad brought forward; but he 
could assure the noble Earl, on the part 
of those who sat on that side of the 
House, that the fair and impartial con- 
sideration which he had asked for the 
Bill was one which they would have the 
greatest pleasure in giving. He had 
not risen for the purpose of making any 
hostile comments on the provisions which 
the noble Earl had stated in detail, but 
because he felt it would be hardly cour- 
teous to the noble Earl if he were to be 
altogether silent. At the same time, he 
would avail himself of the opportunity 
of pointing out two or three matters 
with respect to the working of which he 
entertained some doubt. He did not 
mean that he should feel called upon to 
offer any opposition on these points; his 
object now was merely to call attention 
tothem. At the commencement of his 
address the noble Earl referred to the 
multiplicity of licenses at present exist- 
ing for the government of public-houses 
—the noble Earl said there were no 
fewer than 12 distinct licenses now in 
force ; but he did not gather from the 
noble Earl’s remarks that he meant to 
reduce their number, or make them less 
complicated than they were at present. 
When the noble Earl alluded to the 
mode in which licenses were given by 
magistrates in Petty Sessions, he said 
that one of the objects of the Bill would 
be to have a committee appointed by the 
Quarter Sessions, which would have the 
power to revise the licenses granted by 
the magistrates in Petty Sessions, and 
that this committee should be appointed 
annually. He feared this would be 
found a rather cumbrous piece of ma- 
chinery, and in large counties he doubted 
whether the magistrates appointed by 
the Quarter Sessions would be as good 
judges of the wants and necessities of 
the districts in which the licenses were 
to be granted as the magistrates in Petty 
Sessions. He had not gathered from the 
noble Earl how the cases were to be laid 
before the committee, and upon what 
grounds the persons concerned would 
have an appeal to the higher tribunal ; 
neither did he understand whether it 
was proposed that this committee should 
sit at stated periods to hear appeals. 
The power granted to the ratepayers to 
appeal, and the notification to be given 
to the persons appealed against, were 
fair and useful provisions; it was only 
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just that a person against whom a com- 
plaint was made should have an oppor- 
tunity of hearing what was said against 
him. There was another point which 
was one of very considerable difficulty. 
Their Lordships could have but one ob- 
ject in view with respect to these houses 
—namely, that they should be conducted 
in a regular and proper manner, and 
that neither prostitutes nor thieves should 
be harboured in them. At the same 
time, to have the onus probandi thrown 
on the owners of the houses, that the 
prostitutes or thieves were not there for 
an unlawful purpose seemed rather hard 
measure, for it might be impossible for 
a publican, however innocent, in many 
cases to bring forward evidence to prove 
it. The account which the noble Earl 
had given of the adulteration of liquor, 
would almost make a man think twice 
before touching a glass of publican’s 
beer again; the noble Earl, however, 
contented himself with a description of 
the adulteration, without saying how he 
meant to deal with it. There was one 
point to which he must demur. He 
feared 7 o’clock in the morning would 
be found an extremely late hour for 
opening, particularly in the agricultural 
districts, where the labouring man rose 
early, and where, being constantly sent 
out with carts and horses, he might re- 
quire a glass of beer and a bit of bread 
and cheese for breakfast before 7 o’clock. 
When their Lordships reflected, too, on 
the number of persons who came with 
carts to the fruit market in Covent Gar- 
den at a very early hour, they would feel 
that the provision in the Bill would be 
too stringent as regarded the metropolis. 
There was only one other point to which 
he would call attention, and that was 
the compulsory appointment of police 
inspectors in counties. Such a provision 
would fall very heavily on some counties, 
where, in order to keep down the rates, 
the number of police was now at the very 
lowest point consistent with the re- 
pression of crime, and he thought the 
expense ought not to come out of the 
county funds. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY said, they 
had not interfered with the multiplicity 


| of licenses, because they considered it 


unnecessary to do so, as they would all 
have to come before the one licensing 
body. He agreed with the noble Duke 
that there might be an objection to the 
appointment of one committee of revi- 
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sion for a very large county—in some 
counties it would be necessary to have 
more than one body. He also agreed 
with the noble Duke as to the greater 
local knowledge that was likely to be 
possessed by the magistrates in Petty 
Sessions, who would have to deal with 
the question in the first instance; but a 
revising body was necessary, in order to 
ensure that uniformity of practice and 
that assiduity and prudence which had 
not always marked the operations of the 
magistrates. These, however, and the 
hours of closing, and other points of 
detail, would be better dealt with in 
Committee. 

Lorp REDESDALE inquired in what 
manner the rating of public-houses was 
to be revised. Were the magistrates not 
to be satisfied with the parish rating ? 

Tur Eart or KIMBERLEY said, the 
magistrates would not interfere with the 
parish assessment. If they were not 
satisfied with the annual value placed 
upon the houses, they might cause a 
special valuation to be made for their 
own satisfaction. 

Lorp REDESDALE thought that the 
magistrates would consider this discre- 
tion given to them as one very difficult 
for them to exercise. 


Bill read 1*; to be printed; and to be 
read 2* on Thursday, the 2nd of May 
next. (No. 78.) 


University Tests 


SUPREME COURT OF APPEAL BILL [1H.L. | 

A Bill for establishing a Supreme Court of 
Appeal— Was presented by The Lorp CHANCELLOR ; 
read 1%, (No. 77.) 


House adjourned at Seven o’clock, 
to Thursday next, half past 
Ten o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, 16th April, 1872. 


MINUTES.]—Pusuic Brrts—Committee—Albert 
and European Life Assurance Companies (In- 
quiry) [8], deferred. 

Committee—Report—Public Worship Facilities * 
[18-119]; Marine Mutiny *. 


The Earl of Kimberley 
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NAVY—HARBOURS OF REFUGE—FILEY 
QUESTION. 


Lorp CLAUD JOHN HAMILTON 
asked the First Lord of the Admiralty, 
Whether he will lay upon the Table any 
Reports made by the Admiralty in an- 
swer to inquiries from the Home Office 
in 1870 as to the eligibility of Filey as 
a harbour of refuge and a rendezvous 
for Naval purposes; whether it is true 
that a Naval Officer made an official in- 
spection of the north-east coast, with a 
view to its defensive capabilities during 
the past year; and, whether he made 
any Report upon the subject; and, if so, 
whether there is any objection to lay it 
upon the Table ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN, in reply, said, he 
had to state that as far as he was aware, 
although he had endeavoured to search 
the records on the subject, no Report 
had been made by the Admiralty to the 
Home Office, in reply to the inquiries to 
which the noble Lord alluded. Com- 
munications had been personal, and not 
by written Reports made to the Home 
Office. And, in answer to the second 
Question, a naval officer had inspected 
the North-east coast with a view to cer- 
tain defensive purposes; but as to the 
Report made, he thought he should have 
the concurrence of the House, when he 
suggested that it would not be desirable 
to publish Reports of a confidential cha- 
racter made by officers as to the capa- 
cities of any part of the coast for defen- 
sive purposes. 


UNIVERSITY TESTS (DUBLIN) BILL. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. FAWCETT asked the First Lord 
of the Treasury, Whether, as the Univer- 
sity Tests (Dublin) Bill is put down for 
Committee on this day week, the Go- 
vernment will, before Friday next, lay 
upon the Table of the House such Amend- 
ments as they may intend to move in 
Committee, so as to afford to those in 
charge of the Bill an opportunity of con- 
sidering such Amendments ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, the Bill 
naturally divides itself into two parts. 
The first contains the test clauses, with 
respect to which I am not aware that 
any Amendment will be necessary ; but 
the remaining clauses as to the consti- 
tution of the University are so unsatis- 
factory and insufficient that it is not, in 
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our view, possible to bring them into a 
satisfactory state. Our object will there- 
fore be to endeavour to separate the 
test clauses from the remaining clauses 
of the Bill, and we shall act in conformity 
with the views expressed on the second 
reading. It is the intention of my noble 
Friend the Secretary for Ireland to give 
Notice of a Motion to move an Instruc- 
tion, giving the Committee on the Bill 
power to divide it into two parts—the 
test clauses and the clauses relating to 
the constitution of the University. 

Afterwards— 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I may, Sir, per- 
haps be permitted to add, what I in- 
tended to say in answer to the hon. 
Member for Brighton, that, in the event 
of his being disposed to divide his Bill, 
we should endeavour — and this would 
follow naturally from what I have al- 
ready said—as far as lies in our power, 
and certainly in the course of the present 
Session, to put forward that portion of 
the divided Bill which relates to tests. 


PURCHASE OF RAILWAYS BY THE 
STATE.—QUESTION. 


Mr. JACOB BRIGHT asked the Pre- 
sident of the Board of Trade, Whether 
a Report upon the question of the pur- 
chase of the Railways by the State has 
been made by an officer of the Board of 
Trade; and, if so, when that Report 
will be submitted to Parliament ? 

Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE, 
in reply, said, when he first saw this 
Question he was on the point of answer- 
ing it simply in the negative, which 
would have been the truth — namely, 
that there was no official Report of the 
Board of Trade on the subject of the 
purchase of railways by the State; but 
on recollection, he remembered that there 
was a document at the Board of Trade 
to which, by a happy accident, the hon. 
Gentleman’s Question might have some 
relation, and which had been made by 
an officer of the Board of Trade. That 
Report was of an interesting character, 
and contained certain passages in favour 
of the State purchase of railways. He 
proposed to lay it before the Committee 
now sitting on Railway Amalgamations, 
and it was highly probable the author 
of the document would be examined 
before the Committee. 


{Apri 16, 1872} 
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TREATY OF WASHINGTON. 
TRIBUNAL OF ARBITRATION (GENEVA), 
THE INDIRECT CLAIMS. 
OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr. GLADSTONE: With reference, 
Sir, to the conversation which took place 
yesterday, I have to state that the Cover- 
ing Note of the British Government that 
went with the Counter Case, and one or 
two other Papers, has, I am glad to say, 
already been circulated this afternoon, 
and it may be convenient to know that 
copies can be had at the Vote Office by 
those who have not received them at 
home. Also, with regard to the Counter 
Case itself, Iam happy to state that it 
will be ready to be delivered to-morrow. 
I may also mention that we have re- 
ceived from Geneva an intimation to the 
effect—I am now speaking from memory, 
not, perhaps, using the exact phrase- 
ology—that Mr. Bancroft Davis has, on 
the part of the United States, put in a 
statement that he had no instructions 
from his Government on the subject of 
any document such as the Covering Note 
put in by the British Government; and, 
that being so, he thought it his duty to 
reserve all rights of the United States, 
so that they might not undergo any pre- 
judice from that Covering Note. The 
Note of Mr. Bancroft Davis we hope to 
be in possession of to-morrow, and we 
shall lose no time in presenting it to 
Parliament. 

Srr STAFFORD NORTHCOTE asked 
whether Mr. Bancroft Davis had put in 
his statement after, or in reply to, our 
Notice ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: It was with re- 
ference —I cannot say that it was in 
answer to it. 

Mr. HORSMAN: It is stated that 
the United States Minister has concurred 
with our Foreign Secretary that the Case 
of the British Government should be 
submitted without prejudice. I want to 
know whether that communication was 
made to Earl Granville orally or in 
writing—whether, in short, there is any 
record of it in writing ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I believe there 
is such a record. At all events, my right 
hon. Friend will have the means of de- 
termining what occurred by referring to 
the Paper which was sent to him and 
other Members this morning. 
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LOCAL TAXATION. 
RESOLUTION. 


Srr MASSEY LOPES, in rising to 
move the following Resolution :— 

“ That it is expedient to remedy the injustice 
of imposing Taxation for National objects on one 
description of property only, and therefore that 
no legislation with reference to Local Taxation 
will be satisfactory which does not provide, either 
in whole or in part, for the relief of occupiers and 
owners in counties and boroughs from charges 
imposed on ratepayers for the administration of 
justice, police, and lunatics, the expenditure for 
such purposes being almost entirely independent 
of local control,” 


said, that in those days, when so many 
subjects, both social and political, en- 
grossed the time and attention of the 
House of Commons, any Member who 
ventured to introduce, Session after Ses- 
sion, the same question for discussion, 
ought to have strong and cogent reasons 
for so exceptional a course ; he therefore 
laboured under great disadvantages, and 
needed the generous indulgence of the 
House. He thought, however, the House 
would admit that the subject to which 
his Motion referred was not only of great 
importance to those immediately con- 
cerned, but to the community at large ; 
that it not only excited a vast amount of 
interest, but also gave rise to grave dis- 
satisfaction, both in and out of the 
House; that it deserved, and ought to 
receive, most careful consideration ; that 
it was generally admitted that steps 
must be taken to remedy grievances so 
patent and palpable, and which by re- 
cent legislation had been so much in- 
creased and aggravated. The late as 
well as the present Government had 
admitted the necessity of inquiring into 
the incidence of local taxation—that the 
question was one of grave and pressing 
importance ; and for two previous Ses- 
sions Her Majesty in Her Gracious 
Speech from the Throne had recom- 
mended the subject to the careful con- 
sideration of Parliament; but at the 
commencement of the present Session 
this subject had been altogether ignored. 
The Prime Minister on several occa- 
sions had recognized and admitted the 
urgent importance of the question, and 
on one occasion the Government them- 
selves undertook to deal with it. 

It was impossible to exaggerate the 
magnitude or gravity of the issues in- 
volved. The more he studied them, the 
more he was impressed with the feeling 
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that it was presumptuous in any private 
Member to grapple with so difficult, so 
intricate, and so complicated a question, 
and the more he felt his incompetency to 
do justice to it; and he greatly feared 
lest so good and righteous a cause should 
lose any of the strength which it ought 
to possess by reason of his feeble at- 
tempts to expose the grievances exist- 
ing, and to suggest a remedy for the in- 
justice complained of. He desired to 
impress on hon. Members that this was 
no party or political question. It was 
a question of political economy, rather 
than of politics, and it was from that 
point of view that he wished the House 
to regard it. His object was not to em- 
barrass'a Government, but remedy an 
admitted grievance. Whatever Govern- 
ment was in office he should be equally 
strenuous in his advocacy of reform 
and re-adjustment of the present system. 
Of any personal matter he was anxious, 
as far as possible, to keep clear, for 
he understood that there was a pre- 
judice attaching to his advocacy of the 
Motion, inasmuch as he himself was 
a landowner. He knew there was very 
little sympathy for a landowner in that 
House; but as he was interested not 
only in land, but in personal property, 
he ventured to assert that he brought 
forward this question not from interested 
motives, but from sincere conviction. 
But as owner of a poor estate, of a large 
quantity of poor uninclosed land, he 
could practically speak of the effect of 
the recent increase of burdens on that 
description of property—to what extent 
they tended to discourage improvements, 
and diminish the amount of labour and 
capital invested in agricultural and build- 
ing enterprizes. The grievancecomplained 
of was essentially a ratepayers’ griev- 
ance, alike entertained and shared in by 
owners and occupiers of real property 
—houses and land—that they and the 
property in which they were interested, 
paid an unfair proportion towards the 
national burdens, over which, at the same 
time, they exercised only a nominal con- 
trol, and in which the whole community 
were interested equally with themselves. 
A mere proposal for the division of rates 
afforded no answer to that complaint. 
Division of rates existed in England and 
Scotland ; but, according to the informa- 
tion which had reached him, complaints 
in these countries were as loud and as 
justifiable as under the inequitable ad- 
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justment of local taxation in England. 
As proof of his perfect consistency in 
this matter, and of his not being in- 
fluenced by party considerations, he 
would refer to the fact that in 1868, 
when the Conservative Government were 
in office, he brought forward the follow- 
ing Resolution :— 

“That, inasmuch as the Local Charges on 
Real Property have of late years much increased 
and are annually increasing, it is neither just nor 
politic that all these burdens should be levied ex- 
clusively from this description of property.” 


On that occasion his hon. Friend the 
Member for North Hants (Mr. Sclater- 
Booth) replied, and, having ventilated the 
subject, he was guided by him in with- 
drawing the Motion. In the following 
year he moved for a Royal Commission— 

“ To inquire into the present amount, incidence, 


and effects of Local ‘laxation, with a view to a 
more equitable re-adjustment of these burdens.” 


The present Government opposed the 
Motion, saying that Returns were in 
preparation; that they were occupying 
the attention of the Government; that 
the question was urgent, and must be 
deait with speedily ; that a Royal Com- 
mission would only tend to unnecessary 
delay ; that the Government would be the 
Royal Commission, and would undertake 
all the inquiries necessary. On these 
grounds he was again induced to with- 
draw his Motion. In the following year, 
the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Goschen) 
then the President of the Poor Law 
Board moved that a Select Committee 
be appointed— 

“To inquire and report whether it be ex- 
pedient that the charges now imposed on the oc- 
cupiers of rateable property, for various local 
purposes, should be divided between the owners 
and occupiers, and what changes in the constitu- 
tion of the local bodies now administering rates 
should follow such division.” 


That, however, did not touch the vital 
question at all. They were precluded 
from inquiry into the relations of local 
and Imperial expenditure. The evi- 
dence given before that Committee was 
very contradictory, and it became his 
duty to draw up a Report in op- 
position to that of the President of the 
Poor Law Board. The Report of the 
right hon. Gentleman, however, was 
carried simply by his own casting vote, 
and the concluding paragraph of that 
Report, to the effect— 


“That the inquiry upon which the Committee 
had been engaged formed one branch only of the 
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general question of local taxation, and that other 
considerations besides those which had been sub- 
mitted for their investigation should be pre- 
viously entertained, and taken into account in any 
general measure giving effect to the considerations 
stated in their Report,” 


formed, perhaps, the best answer to the 
Amendment placed upon the Paper for 
that evening by the hon. Member for 
North Devon (Sir Thomas Acland). Last 
year he ventured to bring forward the 
subject again by way of Resolution, and 
moved— 

“ That, inasmuch as many of the existing and 
contemplated charges on the Local Rates are for 
National purposes, and that it is neither just nor 
politic that such charges should be levied exclu- 
sively from one description of property (viz., 
houses and land), this House is of opinion that it 
is the duty of the Government to inquire forth- 
with into the incidence of Imperial as well as 
Local Taxation, and take such steps as shall 
ensure that every description of property shall 
equitably contribute to all National burdens.” 
But the Government moved “the Pre- 
vious Question.” Ina very full House 
a division was taken, and the Motion 
for Inquiry was defeated by a ma- 
jority of 46. But under what circum- 
stances? The right hon. Gentleman 
then the President of the Poor Law 
Board (Mr. Goschen) told the House 
that he was ready to bring in Bills of 
such a character that they would . “‘in- 
augurate by a comprehensive measure a 
new era of local taxation in this coun- 
try. That was the plan and ambition of 
the Government.” For his own part, he 
did not feel sanguine as to the success 
of the promised Resolution; but there 
could be no doubt that many hon. and 
right hon. Gentlemen were influenced in 
the votes which they then gave by these 
declarations on the part of the Govern- 
ment. A number of hon. and right hon. 
Gentlemen who voted against him on 
that occasion had since told him that 
they regretted having done so. 

Later in the Session the promised 
Bills of the Government were intro- 
duced. These Bills were to be the 
remedy for all grievances; but they 
were received with universal dissatisfac- 
tion. Whatever might be the opinion 
of the House with respect to them, all 
would admit their obligations to the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. 
Goschen), for the ability and the in- 
defatigable industry he exhibited with 
regard to this question. He was, more- 
over, bound to say that the Bills pro- 
posed many improvements. To a cer- 
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tain extent they embodied the recom- 
mendations of the Committee. One vast 
improvement which they proposed was 
with reference to the consolidation, the 
collection, and the administration of 
rates, and another was the abolishing 
exemptions in the case of Government 
and other property. The House was 
also very much indebted to the right 
hon. Member for North Northampton- 
shire (Mr. Hunt), for the standard 
statistical book on local taxation, one of 
the best books of the kind ever pro- 
duced. He had been unable to find a 
mistake or an inaceuracy in that book, 
which brought order out of chaos and 
light out of darkness, and was the 
first attempt to clean out the Augean 
stable of local finance. He was equally 
bound to admit that the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite (Mr. Goschen) had 
proposed a very substantial remedy. 
It was not forgotten that he proposed to 
give up the £1,200,000 produced by the 
house tax, and to hand it over to the 
local authorities. That was a great con- 
cession—the admission of a vastinjustice ; 
and they did not forget it, though they 
could not concur in the mode in which 
the right hon. Gentleman proposed to 
distribute that relief. The House would 
recollect that when the Bills were in- 
troduced, they were received with uni- 
versal dissatisfaction in the House and 
in the country; and it was matter of 
complaint against the right hon. Gentle- 
man, that those Bills were withdrawn 
without the House having had an oppor- 
tunity of criticizing and discussing them. 
The right hon. Gentleman had no right 
to stifle criticism and discussion in that 
way. It was further ground of com- 
plaint that when the Bills were with- 
drawn, the Reports upon which they 
were founded were not withdrawn with 
them. As the Reports had been laid on 
the Table by the head of the Government 
Department, the obvious inference was, 
that the Reports were stamped with the 
authority of that Department; but that 
was not the case. The Reports had 
gone forth to the country with an au- 
thority to which they were not entitled ; 
they had created a false impression, and 
deceived the public. Directly he read 
the Reports, he was quite positive they 
had never been produced by a Govern- 
ment Department; he ascertained that 
neither the Poor Law Board nor the 
Inland Revenue knew anything about 
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them. The right hon. Gentleman was 
candid and confiding ; at the end of the 
Report he found the following note :— 

“T have great pleasure in expressing my ac- 
knowledgments of the valuable assistance which 
Mr. Robert Giffin has rendered me in the col- 
lection of the historical materials, and in the com- 
pilation of the various tables contained in Ap- 
pendices A and ©.” 


The tables were not produced by any 
Government Department, but by Mr. 
Robert Giffin; and the question arose 
whether he was to be the substitute for 
a Royal Commission. That was-+the gen- 
tleman who had recently written, in a 
well-known periodical, an able article on 
taxes upon land, advocating the views 
of the Land and Labour League, and 
maintaining that land was not taxed 
enough. These facts explained the ani- 
mus of the Reports, but not the fact that 
the right hon. Gentleman had adopted 
them. That the figures were fabulous 
and untrustworthy he was prepared to 
prove. What were the historical mate- 
rials referred to? Was it the compari- 
son of the amount of Imperial and local 
taxation levied in this and in foreign 
countries ? That comparison, unless they 
knew what proportion real property bore 
to other description of properties in these 
countries, was not worth the paper it 
was written on. The particular inform- 
ation necessary to make these compari- 
sons of any value was omitted. The 
right hon. Gentleman told him himself 
that his foreign statistics were incom- 
plete and untrustworthy, and that was 
almost the only portion of the Report 
with which he (Sir Massey Lopes) 
agreed. What were the Appendices A 
and C furnished by Mr. Giffin? Ap- 
pendix A contained all the tables in the 
Report, and occupied 130 pages ; and the 
Report was the foundation of the Bills. 
The right hon. Gentleman must have 
drawn his conclusions solely from the 
tables; and he could hardly suppose 
that the right hon. Gentleman had care- 
fully examined these cooked statistics, 
for he was too honest and straightfor- 
ward to adopt them on examination. 

Mr. GOSCHEN: I examined every- 
one of those figures myself, and I am 
responsible for everyone of those figures 
in those Reports. 

Sm MASSEY LOPES said, that as 
the right hon. Gentleman assumed that 
responsibility, he would allude to them. 
The object of the Report was to prove— 
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first, that personal property paid almost 
as much taxation as real property; and, 
second, that the urban unions paid a 
yast deal more poor rates than did the 
rural unions. But what comparison did 
the right hon. Gentleman institute ? In- 
stead of a just comparison of direct 
Imperial taxation, paid respectively by 
real and personal property, we had one 
between the Imperial taxation paid by 
real property and Imperial taxation not 
paid by real property. There could not be 
a more crafty division than that. The 
right hon. Gentleman quietly took credit, 
in estimating Imperial taxation upon 
personal property, for the whole Cus- 
toms, Excise, Post Office revenue, and 
assessed taxes, amounting to nearly 
£31,000,000. {Mr.Goscuzn: No; I do 
not do it at xi} These were taxes upon 
persons and not upon property; they 
were paid by the community at large, 
and the right hon. Gentleman had no 
right to take credit for them. ,What 
was the other inaccuracy in the Returns ? 
The Returns were intended to prove that 
the pressure of the Poor Law was greater 
in urban than in rural unions—that 
urban unions paid 4s. in the pound, 
whilst rural unions paid only 2s. 9}d. 
Directly he saw this statement he asked 
the hon. Member for Oldham (Mr. 
Hibbert) for an amended Return, and he 
then found, as he had suspected, that 
the right hon. Gentleman took credit for 
all the local improvements in towns— 
namely, water, paving, lighting sewer- 
age, &c. In his Report he said these 
payments were not so much a burden 
as an investment; in rural parishes 
these same objects were provided by 
private resources; when these were 
eliminated, he found that while the 
urban unions were paying 1s. 7}d., the 
rural unions were paying 1s. 53d., so 
that the difference between them was 
13d. in the pound. It was not fair that 
these statements should have been dis- 
seminated without the House having an 
opportunity of discussing them. He 
would refer to the only practical and 
valuable provision contained in the Go- 
vernment Bills—namely, the proposal 
to hand over the house duty, £1,200,000, 
to the local authorities. The right hon. 
Gentleman told the House that the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer had met him 
in a liberal spirit; but if the right hon. 
Gentleman volunteered this offer when 
he had a deficit, why had he not re- 
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newed it when he had a surplus of 
£3,000,000 ? 

He did not propose to weary the 
House with many figures; but it was 
necessary for him to remind the House 
of the enormous amount raised an- 
nually by local taxation. In 1870 the 
right hon. Gentleman told us that the 
total amount raised in the United 
Kingdom was £30,000,000. In 1871, 
his Estimate for the same year was 
£36,000,000—namely, £30,000,000 for 
England and Wales, £3,000,000 for 
Scotland, and £3,000,000 for Ireland. 
Both these statements were based on 
the Returns for 1868. In the four 
years that had elapsed since 1868 the 
cost of Poor Law relief had increased 
£750,000; there had been an aug- 
mentation of the number of Local 
Boards ; there had been outlay for fever 
hospitals, and education rates had been 
introduced; and he was prepared to 
prove that local taxation, instead of being 
£36,000,000, now exceeded £40,000,000. 
He would compare the amount respect- 
ively raised by Imperial and local tax- 
ation. The amount reised by Imperial 
taxation in this country in 1870—the 
last year for which they had statistics— 
was £68,000,000; and after deducting 
£27,000,000—the amount of the interest 
on the National Debt — there was a 
remanet of £41,000,000 raised by Im- 
perial taxation, as against £40,000,000 
raised by local taxation. The Imperial 
taxation was for the purposes of the 
Army, the Navy, the foreign service, 
and all the miscellaneous demands of a 
modern Government. How very careful 
were we as a nation in jealously guard- 
ing our Imperial taxation, but how 
entirely indifferent and apathetic about 
our local taxation! Our accounts of 
the former were clear and explicit, 
while with regard to the latter we 
were quite in the dark. Last Ses- 
sion it was his duty to show to the 
House how incorrect and inaccurate were 
the Returns made by the borough and 
county treasurers, and to point out 
upwards of 100 gross clerical errors in 
those Returns. The Government, it 
was true, ordered amended Returns to 
be made; but he still maintained that 
the Papers presented to Parliament were 
disgracefully inaccurate. Every item of 
Imperial taxation was carefully scanned 
in Committee of that House, while we 
were totally ignorant of questions of 
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local taxation. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer was responsible, and the fate of 
the Government often depended upon 
his Budget; but local taxation had no 
friend, and no one was responsible 
for it. He wished to know whether 
the President of the Local Government 
Board could not manage to give to the 
House an annual financial account of 
local taxation? If the right hon. Gen- 
tleman would only do that, it would be 
a great benefit to many hon. Members, 
and would enlighten them considerably 
upon what was at present a very dark 
question. Our attention would be called 
to the particular items of increase, and 
we might have some better chance, if 
not of obtaining some remissions, at all 
events of opposing fresh impositions. 
There was another distinction between 
Imperial and local taxation. Imperial 
taxation was levied from the gross in- 
come-ability of the whole country, while 
the local taxation was an exceptional 
and additional burden, for the most part, 
on one class of the community only— 
namely, ratepayers—though the benefits 
and advantages derived from that ex- 
een were not limited to that class, 

ut were equally participated in by the 
community at large. Again, Imperial 
taxation was continually being reduced 
or remitted, while local taxation was 
constantly being increased by the im- 
position of fresh charges. He con- 
tended that local taxation was increas- 
ing in this country rapidly every year, 
and that in the same ratio our local 
control over it was decreasing. The 
Government boasted last year, just 
before the introduction of the Budget, 
that during the time they had been in 
office they had remitted something like 
£5,000,000 of Imperial taxation; but 
what portion of local taxation had been re- 
mitted ? The remission of the £5,000,000 
of Imperial taxation was a relief to the 
whole taxpaying community; but he 
contended that during the time in which 
the Imperial taxes had been remitted to 
that extent, the Government had im- 
posed upon us £2,500,000 of local taxa- 
tion by means of the education rate, cost 
of vaccination, and so forth; and this 
£2,500,000 had been added to the bur- 
den of ratepayers alone, who represented 
only one-seventh of the annual income 
of the country. We all remember what 
an outcry there was last year with refer- 
ence to the increase of 2d. in the income 
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tax. What sympathy or consideration 
was there for ratepayers when the Edu- 
cation Bill imposed a 6d. additional rate 
on rateable property only? The addi- 
tional income tax had been remitted, but 
the education rate had become a rent- 
charge, a permanent income tax. 

Up to this point he had been dealing 
with the local taxation of the United 
Kingdom ; but his subsequent observa- 
tions would be applicable only to the 
local taxation of England and Wales, 
not because the same injustice and ano- 
malies were not equally patent and 
palpable in Scotland and Ireland, but 
because he was not so thoroughly con- 
versant with the details as the repre- 
sentatives from those countries, and 
he felt confident that there were not 
wanting among them advocates for 
reform of the present system who 
would ventilate their specific grievances 
much more efficiently than he could. 
The total estimated income in England 
and Wales was £700,000,000; but this 
was a very low estimate, and he be- 
lieved that in reality the amount was 
£800,000,000. The total amount of 
income assessed to income tax was about 
£340,000,000, and the total rateable 
value was about £100,000,000, or, accord- 
ing to the last estimate, £105,000,000. 
If these figures were correct, it was 
obvious that only one-seventh of the 
total income-ability of the country was 
paying towards our local obligations, 
and almost the whole of the £30,000,000 
—taking the right hon. Gentleman’s 
own figures — was raised from the 
£100,000,000 of income from rateable 
property alone. In other words, one- 
seventh of the income-ability of this 
country discharged all these local obli- 
gations, while the rest was privileged 
and exempt; upwards of 85 per cent 
went scot free, and contributed scarcely 
anything to the relief of the poor, police, 
lunatics, and other national burdens— 
£6 out of £7 of aggregate income of the 
country escaped and evaded all local 
burdens. Again, in rates alone, this 
£100,000,000 of rateable property actu- 
ally paid away its entire annual value 
in less than six years. He did not 
know whether he made himself under- 
stood; but this was the fact. He 
would now endeavour to classify these 
£30,000,000, and to divide it into what 
was really national, and what was really 
local, In round numbers, the sum of 
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£12,000,000 of local taxation was raised 
for national, and £18,000,000 for local 
purposes. The £12,000,000 was levied 
directly by poor rate assessment. It 
was direct and compulsory, and for the 
benefit of the whole community ; whereas 
the £18,000,000 was expended for the 
exclusive benefit of those who paid it— 
for the benefit of the locality; it was 
voluntary, not compulsory—and was 
consequently, as the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had remarked, rather an in- 
vestment than a burden. There was not 
the same hardship attached to it, and 
therefore was not the same claim upon 
the Imperial Exchequer. 

He now wished to compare the amount 
raised by poor rate assessment for na- 
tional purposes in 1860 with the amount 
raised in 1870, in order to show the 
enormous extent to which this charge 
alone had increased during the last 10 
years. In 1860 it was £7,716,000, and 
in 1870, £11,574,000. In 1860 the sum 
raised for poor proper was £5,444,000, 
and in 1870 it was £7,644,000. Taking 
other purposes unconnected with the 
relief of the poor, it appeared that in 
1860 the amount raised was £2,262,000, 
which had increased to £4,100,000 in 
1870; so that the total increase in 10 
years was £3,930,000, or 50 per cent; 
for relief of poor, £2,190,000, or 40 per 
cent ; while the increase for other pur- 
poses totally unconnected with the relief 
of poor was 1,898,000, or 81 per cent. 
Though he did not altogether admit that 
no portions of the poor rate ought to be 
an Imperial charge, especially those por- 
tions of it which had been recently im- 
posed for humane purposes, nevertheless 
hon. Members ought to bear in mind that 
he did not argue this question in refer- 
ence to the relief of the poor, with the 
exception of that portion paid from the 
poor rate for lunatics. He confined his 
observations to the other charges which 
were levied for purposes unconnected 
with the poor. Hon. Members, there- 
fore, who argued that the relief of the 
poor was a legitimate burden on land, 
might stop there, and deny the policy 
or justice of imposing on that property 
the charges for other purposes, to which 
he would now draw their attention. 

Deducting from £12,000,000—the total 
amount expended—£400,000, which the 
Consolidated Fund contributed towards 
some portion of our poor charges, the 
total amount raised by poor rate assess- 
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ment was £11,600,000; deducting still 
further £7,600,000 actual expenditure 
for the relief of the poor, and £600,000 
for charges partly connected and partly 
unconnected with the same object—for 
parochial officers and assessment com- 
mittees—there remained no less than 
£4,000,000, and that sum, though 
raised by Poor Law assessment, was 
expended on matters entirely uncon- 
nected with the relief of the poor. What 
he desired to impress upon the House 
was the enormous increase that had 
occurred of late years in this class of 
expenditure. In 1834, when the present 
Poor Law was established, 36 years ago, 
the amount expended for county and other 
purposes was £692,000; in 1870 it had 
increased to £2,588,000, so that in the 
interval there had been an increase of no 
less than 374 per cent. But besides this 
enormous increase, a variety of fresh 
charges had been imposed upon them 
since 1834. In 1838 the cost of the 
registration of births, deaths, and mar- 
riages was imposed upon them, a charge 
which in 1870 amounted to £76,000. In 
the same way they had to pay £64,000 
vaccination rate, imposed for the first 
time in 1841; £44,000 for constables’ 
expenses, imposed in 1846; £70,000 for 
Parliamentary and municipal expenses, 
imposed for the first time in 1845; 
and £650,000 for Highway Boards, im- 
posed in 1865. So that the £692,000 of 
1834 had, by 1870, increased, in round 
numbers, to £3,500,000, an increase 
of 500 per cent. Since that time an 
education rate had still further been 
imposed upon them. During the dis- 
cussion on that question it was stated 
that that rate would, on an average, be 
6d. in the pound—a charge which would 
amount to an impost of about £2,500,000 
on rateable property. At present it had 
not, he would admit, reached that figure ; 
but they had it in prospect. Again, in 
1853, the right hon. Gentleman opposite 
imposed upon them the payment of the 
Succession Duty, consoling them with 
the prospect of being able in 1860 to 
remove the income tax. Though he 
questioned the justice of exceptionably 
imposing any portion of the above ex- 
penditure on ratepayers, considering 
them all national objects, that the whole 
community ought to contribute towards 
them, yet he would now only deal with 
the questions moreimmediately connected 
with the Motion of which he had given 
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Notice—namely, administration of jus- 
tice, police, and lunatics; and here he 
desired to make his acknowledgments to 
the right hon. Gentleman the Secretary 
of State for War, for the liberal way in 
which he had dealt with rateable pro- 
perty in respect to the Militia. It was 
true that the amount—about £20,000 
a-year—was not a large one; but they 
were grateful for’ small favours. The 
two primary necessities of a civilized 
country were, probably, protection of life 
and security of property, and it was 
to charges incurred for these objects that 
he wished to direct the attention of the 
House. He contended that the charges 
to which he referred were as fitting ob- 
jects for Imperial taxation as even the 
Army or Navy, and that ratepayers might 
as justly and reasonably be called upon 
exclusively to pay the Alabama Claims as 
these unjust demands. Except for con- 
venience of collection, there was no rea- 
son why these national objects should 
be charged upon ratepayers more than 
other classes of the community. All 
classes of ratepayers had a right to pro- 
test against these exceptional burdens. 
Last year he had moved for an ab- 
stract of the Returns of treasurers’ ac- 
counts in counties and boroughs; but 
those Returns were, he regretted to say, 
in counties, so incomplete and inaccurate 
that he was unable to make muc!: use 
of them, and had had to obtain his 
figures and statistics from other sources. 
Some counties seemed to have no ac- 
counts for lunatics; others none for the 
police; and, as for the borough trea- 
surers’ Returns, he found that they had 
never been laid upon the Table of the 
House at all except for the last four years 
—the time during which this question 
had been in process of agitation. Under 
these circumstances, he had taken the 
trouble to obtain the figures he required 
from other sources. He found, however, 
that in 1870 the expenditure of counties 
in connection with the administration of 
justice amounted to £647,000, and of 
that amount the Government contribu- 
ted £216,000. The boroughs expended 
£228,000, receiving from the Govern- 
ment £68,000; and £79,000 was paid 
to coroners, a charge towards which the 
Government contributed nothing. In 
other words, £954,000 was paid in 1870 
out of the rates, the Treasury reim- 
bursing them to the extent of £284,000. 
The chief sources of expenditure under 
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the head of administration of justice 
were prisons, conveyance of prisoners, 
prosecutions and coroners. The heaviest 
item was the expenditure connected with 
the prisons; and the counties and bo- 
roughs contributed, in 1870, £667,000, 
the Government grant being £118,000; 
out of that sum no less than £107,000 
being for convicted prisoners. The 
Government entirely declined to con- 
tribute anything towards the mainte- 
nance of prisoners before conviction. 
That he regarded as a most galling 
anomaly. The Act of 1867 placed the 
prisons of this country under the regu- 
lation of the Home Secretary, and the 
right hon. Gentleman obliged the prisons 
throughout the country to conform to 
all the regulations which he laid down. 
So arbitrary were these laws that the 
visiting justices had scarcely any ad- 
ministrative power beyond determining 
questions of salary with regard to a few 
of the warders. The Home Secretary 
or his Inspectors regulated the diet and 
and clothing of the prisoners. He ap- 
proved all plans and alterations. Any 
deviation from the regulations laid down 
by the Home Secretary was attended 
with a threatened withdrawal of the Go- 
vernment grant for convicted prison- 
ers, so that the magistrates had little, if 
any, control over the expenditure of the 
money, and the ratepayers by whom it 
was contributed had still less. They 
all knew that the expenses connected 
with the Judges of the land were de- 
frayed by the country, and he did not see 
why the other charges for the adminis- 
tration of justice, which were entirely in- 
dependent of local control, should not 
come from the same source. Why should 
one-seventh of the paying-ability of the 
country almost exclusively pay for the 
preservation of law and order? Why 
should that description of property 
which less than any other suffers from 
the depredations of the criminal class 
alone bear the cost of their repres- 
sion? Personal property required more 
protection than land. It was move- 
able property which excited the cupidity 
of the criminal classes. Houses and 
land would not run away, and their 
owners were not alarmed about their 
safety, and yet the cost of protection 
was imposed upon the latter while the 
former were exempted. Surely the ma- 
chinery of justice was carried on for the 
benefit of the whole country, and it was 
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but fair that the whole country should 
be called upon to contribute towards the 
expense. 

ith regard to the police, from the 
Returns to which he had gone for in- 
formation, it appeared that in 1870 the 
counties expended for police £760,000, 
receiving from the Government only 
£149,000; the boroughs expended 
£500,000, receiving from the Government 
£101,000 ; so that the total expended 
was £1,260,000, of which the Govern- 
ment contribution amounted to £250,000 
only. There was a general impression 
that the Government contributed one- 
fourth towards the police expenditure, 
but it was a great mistake. The Go- 
vernment contributed one-fourth only 
towards the expenses of pay and cloth- 
ing; but they gave nothing at all to- 
wards police-stations and the miscella- 
neous expenditure connected with the 
police. The actual grant given to the 
counties and boroughs by the Treasury 
amounted to one-fifth, and not to one- 
fourth. The county police were established 
subject to the option of the county autho- 
rities in 1856 ; but the county authorities 
had complied with the wish of Parliament, 
and had established the county police at 
the cost of doubling the county rates. 
In his own county the rates had been 
more than doubled in consequence. He 
had been told that the magistrates had 
some control over the police; but this 
was not so in fact—their control was 
merely nominal. They had power to 
appoint the chief constable; but when 
they had appointed him they had no 
power to remove him, and he could 
snap his fingers at the whole Bench. 
He was only amenable and responsible 
to the Home Secretary. Magistrates 
could not allocate a single policeman, 
they had no power to interfere. The 
magistrates had some slight control over 
the salaries; but the Home Secretary 
imposed a maximum and minimum of 
wages ; the margin was very small, and 
as all wages had advanced, these had 
reached the maximum, and this power of 
control was gone. The actual controllers 
were the Government Inspectors, than 
whom there were no more arbitrary 
class of men. They had only to say 
the chief constable needed a larger staff, 
when the Home Office declared the Go- 
vernment grant should be stopped unless 
they were provided. Such a threat of 
course aon in compliance, because 
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the county could not do without the Go- 
vernment grant. But the police were 
now being used for Imperial purposes 
to a still greater extent than formerly ; 
they were now required to distribute no- 
tices to reserve forces and to recruits, 
a novelty and a bad precedent; but if 
it were to be followed, there would be 
good ground for increasing the grant. 
Last year he had expressed an opinion 
that it would be better if the Govern- 
ment took the entire control of the 
police. He was of the same opinion 
now. If altogether under the Govern- 
ment, the police would be more efficient 
and would work more harmoniously. 
There was one case in which a county 
was bordered by 13 others, and in 13 
different places their police met those of 
the neighbouring county. Surely this 
anomaly should be done away with. 
Besides this, there were a number of im- 
peria in imperio. Every borough had its 
own police, who met the police of the 
county, andif there were but one con- 
trolling authority the force might be 
smaller and yet more efficient. Ireland 
was an instance of what could be done 
by centralization in the management of 
police. The force in Ireland was the 
most efficient of any in the world; and 
he wished to remind hon. Members from 
Ireland that the taxpayers of this country 
paid £900,000 a-year towards the sup- 
port of the Irish police. Last year the 
late President of the Poor Law Board 
had asked him triumphantly, in reference 
to this proposal, what would become of 
Quarter Sessions and where would the 
status of the magistrates be if the control 
of the police were taken from them? 
But the Srsstee Sessions existed long be- 
fore 1857, and would survive the county 
police ; and as for the position of the ma- 
gistrates, it had not improved since they 
had been compelled to double the county 
rates in consequence of the charges for 
the police. 

The last charge he purposed dealing 
with was that on account of lunatics, 
who were peculiar among other things, 
because they were under two central 
authorities—the Lunacy Commissioners 
and the Local Government Board. The 
expenditure on pauper lunatics having 
settlement was paid by the guardians 
out of the poor relief; but county 
lunatics, who had no settlement, were 
paid for by the county ; while the whole 
of the expenses of asylums was provided 
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out of the county rates. In 1870 the cost 
of buildings in counties amounted to 
£240,000, and the support of lunatics 
having no settlement, £50,000. The Poor 
Law Guardians contributed £723,000, 
making a total of £1,013,000. On ac- 
count of this the county received no 
grant whatever, and the charge was in- 
creasing. In 1860 the number of luna- 
tics was 38,000, and the amount ex- 
pended £420,000; in 1870 the numbers 
were 57,000, and the expense £723,000. 
The rate per head was £24 6s. in 1860, 
and £25 12s. in 1870; but the increase 
was shown most forcibly by the increase 
in proportion to population. The ratio 
in 1860 was 1°91 per 1,000, and in 1870 
2°46. Altogether, there were 50,000 
pauper lunatics subsisting on the rates— 
a number equal to 5 per cent of the whole 
of the paupers. The average weekly cost 
of lunatic paupers in asylums was 9s. 6d. 
per head, while that of an ordinary pau- 
= in unions was about 3s. only. The 

ome Secretary was supposed to have 
statutory powers to oblige county and 
borough magistrates to build lunatic 
asylums; but he had read the Act 
of 1853 very carefully—the only Act 
which made it incumbent upon magis- 
trates to erect lunatic asylums—and had 
failed to find the Home Secretary had 
any such power. How did he propose 
to compel magistrates to do this? He 
could not cause a mandamus to be issued, 
or the magistrates would plead preroga- 
tive and privilege, as the Treasury officials 
did. Magistrates were servants of the 
Crown, and a writ of mandamus would 
not lie against them. The threat was 
a mere brutum fulmen. Even if the 
right hon. Gentleman had such powers, 
he would be unwise to exercise them, 
as the backs of the ratepayers were 
up, and if he attempted to drive them 
they would kick. The local control 
exercised by the magistrates was really 
a mere farce. In 1862 there was an 
Act passed which actually gave the 
Home Secretary power to order the 
building of lunatic asylums at the sug- 
gestion of the visiting justices, without 
reference to the pleasure of the magis- 
trates at Quarter Sessions. Where was 
the local control of the rating authority 
in that case? And why should the sup- 
port of lunatics be thrown wholly upon 
the county rates? Lunacy was a dis- 
pensation of Providence, limited to no 
particular class. The possession of land 
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and houses did not make lunatics; but 
he very much questioned whether per- 
sonal property did not contribute an 
extra quota. Lunacy was a national ca- 
lamity, and should be a national charge 
and responsibility. What was the opi- 
nion of the Prime Minister as expressed 
in the debate on disestablishment of the 
Irish Church? He recommended this 
object as being so truly national, of such 
general interest to all classes, persons, 
and property, as the most fitting object 
for the application of the surplus funds, 
Lunacy was the most terrible affliction 
to which humanity was subject; they 
all rejoiced that a more enlightened and 
humane treatment of that malady had 
been recognized and adopted of late 
years. Inmates of asylums enjoyed com- 
forts and amusements which, if in happy 
possession of mens sana, they would never 
have experienced. Comforts and amuse- 
ments had superseded manacles and 
strait-waistcoats. Madmen were no 
longer treated like brute beasts that had 
no understanding. Was there one Mem- 
ber of that House, one man or woman 
out of it, who would decline to give his 
quota towards the amelioration of that 
dreadful calamity? Why, in the name 
of justice, humanity, and common sense, 
was one description of property, one- 
seventh of the income-ability of the 
country, exclusively to discharge that 
national duty ? 

It must be clearly understood that 
his Motion did not fetter the judg- 
ment of the House with reference to the 
proportion of these charges—either in 
whole or in part—which should be trans- 
ferred to the Consolidated Fund, but 
he would suggest a reasonable compro- 
mise. He proposed that the Consoli- 
dated Fund should bear the whole of the 
cost of the administration of justice, half 
the charge on account of police, and half 
the charge on account of lunatics. He 
would tell the House what sum that 
would amount to. If the whole charge 
of the administration of justice, half the 
cost of the police, and half the cost of 
lunatics, were transferred to the Imperial 
Exchequer, the figures would stand thus: 
—the charge for the administration of 
justice in England and Wales, including 
coroners, was £670,000, exclusive of any 
part paid by the Treasury. The charge 
for police in counties and boroughs was 
£1,260,000. Adding to that £736,000 
for the metropolis, that gave a total of 
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£1,996,000. One half of that would 
only amount to £998,000; but they 
must deduct from that the present grant 
—namely, £466,000 ; so that all he asked 
them to give beyond what was already 
given was £562,000. Then, the total 
cost of lunatics on the rates was £848,000, 
and half of that would be £424,000. 
The entire amount which he asked for 
these purposes—for the administration of 
justice, half the charge for police, and 
alf the charge for lunatics—was in Eng- 
land and Wales £1,656,000. Of course, 
Scotland and Ireland were entitled to 
have the same measure meted out to 
them as England and Wales. It was 
difficult to ascertain the charge for 
these purposes in Scotland; but he 
reckoned that to give the same advan- 
tage to that country as he claimed for 
England, would entail a payment of 
£245,000; while in the case of Ire- 
land, where the whole burden of the 
olice was at present borne out of the 
onsolidated Fund, at a cost of £900,000 
per annum, the payment would be 
only another £166,000. Therefore, the 
total of the grant that he would ask 
from the Consolidated Fund for England 
and Wales, Scotland, and Ireland, was 
precisely £2,037,000. It should be re- 
membered that he was not asking for 
even the whole of that money, because of 
course the real property would have still 
to pay half the charges for police and 
for lunatics; and they would also have 
to contribute their quota to the Imperial 
taxation in respect of the grant. The 
amount he asked; in round figures, was 
£2,000,000. It was not only the land 
which was agitating in reference to that 
question, but it was also being taken up 
by the metropolis and the provincial 
towns, and they might depend upon it 
that now the torch had been lighted it 
would not be easily snuffed out. No 
matter what Government was in office 
it would be futile for them to attempt to 
shirk or shunt this question, on which 
public opinion had become awakened. 
Neither was it possible to evade the 
question by raising a false issue, or by 
moving a specious, nihil ad rem, but 
craftily-concocted, Amendment. 

By affording some such relief as he 
indicated they would not at all interfere 
with the present mode of administration 
with reference to the police and lunatics. 
There would be the same local and Im- 
perial supervision, the same local and 
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Imperial responsibility, the same induce- 
ment to combine efficiency with economy. 
If the charges for the administration of 
justice were entirely transferred to the 
Government, the Government would very 
— control the expenditure; but 

e was at a loss to know how they 
could exercise more control than they 
did at present. It might be said that 
if the Imperial Government acceded to 
his proposal there would be no secu- 
rity against wanton and reckless ex- 
penditure on the part of those local 
bodies. There was a good deal in that 
objection ; but, inasmuch as he was 
asking, not for the whole, but only for 
one-half of those charges, the local 
bodies would still have the same induce- 
ment, as at present, to combine economy 
with efficiency. But there was another 
side to that argument. Did not the 
ratepayers want some protection against 
the wanton and reckless expenditure of 
the Central Government? Or, rather, did 
they not want some security against the 
arbitrary recommendations and require- 
ments of that innumerable army of In- 
spectors and sub-Inspectors, who were 
prowling about the country seeking 
whom they might devour? He did not 
say anything against those gentlemen 
individually; but they all knew they 
must be fussy and active, and always 
doing or suggesting something. But if 
those charges were divided between the 
local bodies and the Central Govern- 
ment, the former would have some 
guarantee that the latter would not 
hastily or inconsiderately impose fresh 
burdens upon them. He was as great 
an advocate as any man in that House 
of local self-government, which he re- 
garded as the essence of good govern- 
ment and the palladium of our liberties ; 
and he believed that the calamities which 
had befallen France originated in undue 
centralization. But, he asked, what real 
control had the ratepayers over any por- 
tion of the expenditure to which he had 
referred? What fractional phantom of 
local control over the rates now existed, 
was exercised not by the ratepayers, but 
by the magistrates, who, after all, were 
only instruments of the Legislature, an¢ 
were obliged to levy rates for matters 
which did not depend upon their judg- 
ment. The ratepayers really had no 
control whatever. He thought the adop- 
tion of County Financial Boards would 
be a most desirable improvement, It 
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was a sound constitutional principle that 
those who found the money should have 
some voice in its expenditure, and he 
was satisfied that if they once had County 
Financial Boards the Central Govern- 
ment would experience a vast deal more 
difficulty in imposing national charges 
upon the counties. One word as to the 
Amendment about to be proposed by 
the hon. Baronet opposite (Sir Thomas 
Acland). The hostility of his hon. Friend 
with reference to this subject was not 
new to him; it was his lot, as well as 
that of his hon. Friend, to have a severe 
contest at the last General Election in 
different divisions of the same county. 
His hon. Friend had stated that on this 
subject he (Sir Massey Lopes) was de- 
ceiving and imposing on the ratepayers, 
and had condemned the line of action 
he was pursuing as impolitic, visionary, 
and dangerous. He was surprised, how- 
ever, to find the hon. Baronet, after taking 
a course so strongly antagonistic, now 
changing his front. He congratulated 
the hon. Baronet on the progress he had 
already made. The hon. Baronet was 
by no means the only man in that House 
or out of it who was coming round on 
that question. By his Amendment the 
hon. Baronet seemed to admit the pro- 
priety of his proposition, and professed 
to be in harmony with him in that re- 
spect. He should be sorry to say any- 
thing offensive respecting the hon. Ba- 
ronet opposite, but this was a case in 
which he felt the force of the words, 
timeo Danaos ; and, recollecting the part 
taken by the hon. Baronet in the House 
and out of the House, he did not hesi- 
tate to say that, though he fully appre- 
ciated the honesty and integrity which 
generally characterized his hon. Friend, 
yet, on this occasion, he was inclined to 
doubt his sympathy and question his 
sincerity. [‘‘Oh, oh!’’] He would be 
sorry to say anything really unplea- 
sant towards the hon. Baronet; but 
he had often been rated by the hon. 
Baronet for exposing these grievances 
without attempting to propose any de- 
finite remedy. At all events, he had 
now endeavoured to meet his hon. 
Friend’s view, and to propose some- 
thing definite; but how had the hon. 
Baronet met his proposal, not by a di- 
rect, straightforward, and intelligible 
course, not by a direct negative, or by 
an ad rem Amendment, but by a pro- 
posal of a vague, plausible, and crafty 
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character. He had told the hon. Baronet 

that if he would propose substantial 

Amendments he would support him. 

The object he had in view was definite, 

it was not obscure; while the object in 

view of the hon. Baronet seemed to be 

the same as that entertained by the Go- 

vernment of last Session in the moving of 
the Previous Question. Division of rates 

between owners and occupiers would not 

touch the vital, cardinal principle for 

which he contended, or in the slightest 

degree remedy the grievance of which 

he complained. The same property 

would be mulcted precisely to the same 

amount and extent. What benefit would 

accrue to the small freeholder, or small 

owner as well as occupier of a house, by 
the division of rates? He was told that 

if owners were rated they would take 

more interest, and that the administra- 

tion would thereby be improved. He 

doubted it. So little discretion was 

given to the local authorities, the central 

power laid down such arbitrary and 
stringent regulations with reference even 
to the smallest details, that educated 

men did not care to act as mere ma- 

chines, and become the mere tools of the 

Central Government. He thought he 

could see in the Amendment the work of: 
a master hand even greater than that of 
the hon. Baronet. It bore the mark of a 
master mind, and he seemed to have had 
very able coadjutors. He was speaking 
the sentiments of many men in the 

House and many out of it, when, he said 

that the conclusion drawn on seeing this 
would be that an enemy had done it, 

and he did not hesitate to say that it was 
an enemy in the garb of a friend. 

He felt that he owed an apology to the 
House for trespassing so long on its at- 
tention ; but he regarded this as a large 
question, and as one in which they were 
all interested. He now begged to re- 
commend the moderate proposal he made 
to the attention of the House. It was 
something definite and something prac- 
ticable, and more moderate than many in 
the House and out of the House thought 
to be right ; but he deemed “half a loaf 
better than no bread.’’ He was an ad- 
vocate for reform, not revolution. He 
did not wish it to be thought that he 
was asking the House to rate personal 
property. That might be just and 
equitable, though he did not think it 
feasible; but he asked the Government 
to relieve one species of property from a 
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fairly pressed on it. No one could deny 
that the three objects to which he had 
referred were national objects, and ought 
to be national obligations. The whole 
community were interested in them, and, 
therefore, there was an equitable, moral, 
and religious obligation on the whole 
community to contribute towards them. 
To the State these charges distinctively 
belonged, by the State they were con- 
trolled, and to the State they ought, 
either in whole or part, to be trans- 
ferred. When Parliament took away 
exclusive privileges from those interested 
in real property, it shduld also have re- 
lieved them from exceptional charges. 
He had been told on a former occasion 
by the right hon. Gentleman opposite 
(Mr. Goschen), that he had forgotten 
the enormous relief given by Sir Robert 
Peel in reference to criminal prosecu- 
tions. But what did that relief amount 
to? It only amounted to £75,000 a-year, 
and he defied any hon. Gentleman or 
right hon. Gentleman to show that any 
further relief from local taxation had 
been given within the last 40 years. Not 
only had no further relief been given, 
but Session after Session fresh charges 
for fresh objects were imposed, mulcting 
one species of property for the benefit 
of all, and emptying the pockets of the 
ratepayers in order to diminish the drain 
on the Exchequer. The case he brought 
before the House was no sentimental and 
sensational grievance. It was real and 
substantial. He asked the House of 
Commons to do only what was just. He 
did not call upon it to be generous, and 
he did not now ask it to remedy, but 
only to mitigate and alleviate a griev- 
ance which was creating dissatisfaction, 
both in the towns and in the coun- 
try, and which, if disregarded, would 
soon assume larger proportions, and 
make greater demands. He had great 
faith in the sense of justice which ac- 
tuated the Members of the House of 
Commons, and he now asked them to 
sanction the Motion he had put on the 
Paper of the House, feeling confident 
that his proposal was not only based 
upon equality and equity, but founded 
upon what was only reasonable, politic, 
and just. The hon. Baronet concluded 
by moving his Resolution. 

Cotone, AMCOTTS, in seconding the 
Resolution, said, his hon. Friend made 
last year a most exhaustive speech on 
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this subject, and the arguments he had 
brought forward to-night were no less 
conclusive than those he had adduced on 
the previous occasion. However great 
the impression made in that House by 
those arguments, the impression created 
outside the House was still greater, and 
the ratepayers connected with urban dis- 
tricts joined the ratepayers in the rural 
districts in objecting to the great in- 
justice of the present system. The de- 
bate and the division of last year had 
not been without fruit ; and, slight as the 
relief might be, they had seen the ex- 
pense of the Militia barracks removed, 
and also the system of Treasury allow- 
ances, or rather disallowances, which 
had encumbered the counties of Eng- 
land for at least 22 years. His hon. 
Friend had alluded to lunatic asylums ; 
and it certainly was unjust that the ex- 
pense of them should be entirely thrown 
on the particular counties in which they 
were built. In this there was a grievous 
injustice and a repudiation of those ob- 
ligations by which the nation was really 
bound. The Government, he maintained, 
were bound to support these establish- 
ments. The hon. Baronet had alluded 
to the police force, and dwelt on the ne- 
cessity of maintaining the safety of life 
and the security of property. He had 
fondly imagined that the proportion of 
the charge under this head received from 
the Government amounted to one-fourth ; 
but the hon. Baronet had shown that 
they received only one-fifth. Surely 
this was a very inadequate allowance. 
Besides, there were other sources of ex- 
pense which would shortly throw addi- 
tional burdens on counties. There was, 
for example, the Public Health Bill and 
the abolition of turnpikes. Most of these 
turnpike trusts dated 70 or 80 years 
back, and they were constituted in order 
to bring the extremities of the country 
nearer to London, and not for the con- 
venience of the places through which 
they passed. It was not fair that the 
expense of the abolition of turnpikes 
should be thrown on parishes. The na- 
tion should contribute to their mainte- 
nance. It was objected that if they re- 
ceived further assistance from the Go- 
vernment for these purposes, they would 
lose local control over the funds. He 
should like to know how much local con- 
trol now remained. If ever words ex- 
pressed the shadow of a great name, they 
were “local control.’’ Local control had 
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become less and less, and centralization 
was becoming more and more centralized. 
Of the county rates no less than 80 per 
cent was no longer under the control of 
the magistrates, but entirely under the 
direction of the central authority. The 
hon. Baronet had alluded to the dis- 
satisfaction prevailing among the rate- 
payers, owing to the unjust incidence of 
taxation, and he could answer for the 
county he had the honour to represent. 
He could assure the House the agitation 
of this question would never cease till a 
remedy had been found for the great 
grievance of which they so justly com- 
plained. He begged to second the 
Motion. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That it is expedient to remedy the injustice 
of imposing Taxation for National objects on one 
description of property only, and therefore that 
no legislation with reference to Local Taxation 
will be satisfactory whieh does not provide, either 
in whole or in part, for the relief of occupiers and 
owners in counties and boroughs from charges 
imposed on ratepayers for the administration of 
justice, police, and lunatics, the expenditure for 
such purposes being almost entirely independent 
of local control.”—( Sir Massey Lopes.) 


Str THOMAS ACLAND, in rising to 
move, as an Amendment— 

“That, while it is desirable to relieve Rate- 
payers, in whole or in part, from payments for 
national purposes not under local control, and to 
abolish, as far as may be practicable, exemptions 
from liability to rates, it is important, with a view 
to the progress of legislation for sanitary and other 
local purposes, that rates for new objects, instead 
of falling directly on the occupiers of rateable pro- 
perty, should be distributed in England, as in 
Scotland and Ireland, equitably between the owners 
and the occupiers,” 
said, he hoped to receive the indulgence 
of the House, for he was afraid he should 
be obliged to address them at some 
length. He had undertaken a task of 
considerable responsibility in venturing 
to meet his hon. Friend’s Motion by a 
formal Amendment. He had the greatest 
respect for his hon. Friend—he knew his 
kindly nature and had experienced his 
courtesy on many occasions—he had re- 
ceived many indications of it even in re- 
ference to the Motion he had now brought 
before the House. The argument of his 
hon. Friend had lost nothing of its former 
force; he had a tolerably good stock of 
epithets, and that stock appeared to have 
been considerably enlarged. He con- 
gratulated the hon. and gallant Member 
who had seconded the Motion (Colonel 
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Amcotts) on representing one of the most 
economically managed counties in Eng- 
land. The county rates in one part of 
Lincolnshire were only 3d., and in an- 
other part only 2d. in the pound, and 
wages being rather high the poor rate 
was, in all probability, tolerably low. 
He admitted that there were many Mem- 
bers on both sides of the House who 
were better qualified to deal with this 
subject than himself; but the subject 
was not new to him. When he was in 
Parliament, some 30 years ago, he paid 
some attention to the subject, under the 
guidance of the best farmers’ friend Eng- 
land had ever seen, the late Phili 

Pusey, the Member for Berkshire, an 

the friend of the late Lord Spencer, and 
of Mr. Handley, a former Member for 
Lincolnshire; and he was honoured by 
having his name associated with that of 
Mr. Pusey in a Tenant Right Bill, re- 
specting which he would not say whence 
the opposition to it came, as he did not 
wish to introduce any angry controversy 
on this occasion. During the 18 years 
he was out of Parliament he was brought 
much in contact with tenant farmers, 
from whom he had received great kind- 
ness, and whose real wants he had care- 
fully studied ; but he had never forgotten 
that owners had rights as well as te- 
nants, and on this occasion he confessed 
he was influenced in the course he re- 
commended by jealousy of the honour of 
that class to which he belonged, and 
which he desired should not be placed 
in a false position. While very glad to 
see opposite many Members who had 
risen to eminence by means of their 
talents and foresight in the walks of 
commerce, he thought it also well that 
land should be represented in some de- 
gree on the Liberal side. It would be an 
evil day for that House if the owners of 
the two descriptions of property, landed 
and personal, should be ranged on op- 
posite sides of the House by a hard line 
of severance. He thought that what 
was now going on among the labouring 
class should lead the House to perceive 
that it was not desirable that it should 
appear that Parliamentary life was de- 
signed to be a struggle to grasp the 
public funds. Labour was now asserting 
its claims both upon land and capital, 
and if the toiling millions should see that 
those classes were engaged in a scramble 
for a diminution of their several obliga- 
tions by pressing on the taxation of the 
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Empire, the result could not be to the 
advantage of either side. He was deeply 
convinced of a truth, which he could not 
express so well in his own words as in 
those contained in the preface to a re- 
publication by the Cobden Club of an 
American work — Mr. Wells on Local 
Taxation— 

“« The stability and permanence of free institu- 

tions in any nation are essentially dependent on 
the nature of local government, and it is not too 
much to say that the course of local government 
has been mainly directed by the character of local 
taxation.” 
He appreciated the honesty of his hon. 
Friend’s statement; he had never called 
him an impostor. He had done his best 
to expose the arguments of the hon. 
Baronet on the hustings, and he ad- 
mitted that the hon. Baronet had given 
him a difficult task now. But, after all, 
his speech was only the old Protection 
ery over again in another form. He ap- 
preciated the earnestness, kindness, and 
courtesy of the hon. Baronet, who, on 
this occasion, had made a painful effort 
to do his duty to those who looked 
up to him on.this question. Person- 
ally he would echo what had been said 
in the way of acknowledgment to the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
North Northamptonshire (Mr. Hunt), 
who had educed order out of chaos by 
the invaluable statistics which he had 
compiled. Ifhe had had any doubt as to 
whether it was not somebody’s duty to 
move in this matter, such doubt would 
have been removed by the following 
memorable words by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Buckinghamshire 
(Mr. Disraeli) in his recent speech in 
Manchester :— 

‘“‘T think the time has come when it ought to 
be made clearly apparent to any Government that 
may exist in this country that no increase of the 
rates can be tolerated so long as the area of taxa- 
tion from which these rates are drawn is limited 
as it isat present. If we cannot solve that most per- 
plexing problem of increasing the area, we must 
leave the rates alone ; but whatever the purpose, 
or whatever the amount, I am convinced that the 
wisest policy of the ratepayers of the country is 
to resist any increase of the rates, however slight 
and however plausible the pretext, until Govern- 
ment make up their minds to encounter a diffi- 
culty which may be most perplexing to any Mem- 
ber who comes forward with any proposal to in- 
crease them.” 


When he read those words he trembled 
for the fate of the Public Health Bill. 
However, while a Chamber of Agricul- 
ture in the West of England was de- 
nouncing that Bill in solemn conclave, 
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the Bill itself was being read a second 
time unopposed. He hoped it would 
not be thought that he was acting for 
the Government on this occasion. The 
hon. Baronet (Sir Massey Lopes) had 
stated that he thought he distinguished 
a master-hand in the drawing of the 
Amendment; but he begged to assure 
the House that he had had no commu- 
nication with him at all. He would 
now proceed to the Motion and Amend- 
ment. He was glad that the Motion had 
not been met by Government by the Pre- 
vious Question, and it was because he 
believed that it should be met by a di- 
rect Amendment that he had put the 
Amendment he was moving on the 
Paper. He conceived the difference be- 
tween the Motion and the Amendment to 
be this—His hon. Friend’s Motion was 
based on the assumption of an abstract 
principle of justice, and referred almost 
solely to property. It included also 
various assumptions as to the meaning 
of ‘‘national objects” and “local con- 
trol”’ to which he (Sir Thomas Acland) 
could not give unqualified assent. He 
objected to abstract Resolutions involv- 
ing so many entangling and ambiguous 
elements. The Amendment passed by 
the abstract question of justice; it ad- 
mitted generally the expediency of re- 
lieving ratepayers where relief would 
not lead to greater evils, and of widen- 
ing the area of local taxation as far as 
practicable; and it implied that pro- 
gress in sanitary and other local legisla- 
tion was an absolute necessity of the 
times, and it proposed the removing of 
obstacles to that progress. Before he 
dealt with arguments that had been 
urged both within and out of that House, 
he wished to put to the hon. Baronet 
and those who supported him a few 
questions, which were the key to what 
he had to say. Was itor was it not in 
a free country like this the duty of each 
local community, whether rural or urban, 
or partly the one and partly the other, to 
provide for its own wants, except such as 
could be more efficiently and economi- 
cally supplied by the central power? 
He did not think the hon. Baronet would 
deny that; but still the whole course of 
his policy seemed to move in an opposite 
direction. Second, was not the rental 
value of land and buildings, and other 
real property, the best practical test of 
the obligation of the inhabitants to con- 
tribute to the local wants of the commu- 
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nity? Apparently, the hon. Baronet 
thought otherwise. Third, was it or 
was it not desirable or practicable to 
assess personal income for local pur- 
poses ? Anyone who had watched 
Chambers of Agriculture would know 
that they had changed their front on 
this question; and the hon. Baronet 
seemed to have entirely given up the 
theory of rating personal property, and 
had made up his mind to go on the Con- 
solidated Fund. Fourth, if the assess- 
ment of personal property was neither 
desirable nor practicable, was it ex- 
pedient to subsidize local resources from 
Imperial funds—not in order to make 
things more efficient—that was not the 
point—but in order to relieve real pro- 
perty, and to compel personal property to 
contribute to local purposes. He hoped 
that hon. Gentlemen who were in the 
habit of speaking at the meetings of the 
Chambers of Agriculture, and of enlarg- 
ing on the monstrous injustice of one- 
seventh of the income of England bear- 
ing the whole of the local burdens, would 
favour the House with their views on 
these points. He believed that the Le- 
gislature had given up the attempt to 
assess personal property. The Chair- 
man of the Chamber of Agriculture of 
Hexham, Mr. Dodds, had most empha- 
tically expressed his opinion that the 
remedy for present inequalities was not 
to be found in rating personal property 
for local purposes, because the diffi- 
culties of equitable assessment were 
infinitely greater than they were in 
the case of real property. Agricul- 
turists all over the country listened to 
all this declamation on the grievances 
of real property as if it were Gospel, and 
thought the good time was coming. He 
had no desire to introduce the bluster 
of the hustings into that House; but 
his hon. Friend knew he had been told 
that if he (Sir Thomas Acland) were 
turned out, and somebody else elected in 
his stead, the rates would be reduced 
from 2s. in the pound to 6d., so that the 
occupier of a farm of £200 a-year, pay- 
ing £20 in rates, would have his rates 
reduced to £5. To this he (Sir Thomas 
Acland) replied by asking — ‘‘ Who 
would get the £15?”—certainly, the 
landlord. Before the House came to 
the conclusion that the old English 
system of local obligations must be de- 
parted from as confessedly inadequate 
to our local needs, he wished the House 
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to express its deliberate opinion whe- 
ther the present distribution of local 
obligation between the owner, the capi- 
talist, and the labourer, was what it 
ought to be. Such questions appeared 
to him to deserve a careful examination 
and a serious answer before jumping to 
the conclusion that property as such suf- 
fered some great injustice, or resorting, 
in despair of any reasonable solution, to 
what Sir Robert Peel called the coarse 
and vulgar expedient of a demand upon 
the Consolidated Fund. Such, however, 
appeared to be the programme of Con- 
servative policy—an invitation to the 
owners of property to rally their de- 
pendents by the old watchwords, and to 
trust to the generosity of a future Par- 
liament, elected by householders, to deal 
generously—as human nature was prone 
to do—with public money for local ob- 
jects. The arguments of his hon. Friend 
and his supporters were the common 
stock of assumptions which passed current 
as infallible, to doubt which was heresy. 
He assumed that the whole of the local 
charges were placed on ,one description 
of property—that they were heavy in 
absolute amount, and that they were 
rapidly increasing. Such broad and 
general statements were, no doubt, well 
calculated to make an impression on 
the public mind. To support these as- 
sumptions his hon. Friend had adduced 
the old rhetorical arguments, though on 
this occasion he had brought forward 
some new statistics. His hon. Friend 
had again told the House that the esti- 
mated income in England and Wales 
was £800,000,000; that the total amount 
of income assessed to income tax was 
about £340,000,000 ; and that the total 
rateable value of the real property in 
the country was £100,000,000. Mr. 
Henry Genge Andrews, a very able 
man, and one of the chief promoters of 
the agitation on this question, had said 
that local taxation was a tax of 16 
per cent on the real property of the 
country—that was, £16,000,000 taxes on 
£100,000,000 income, or, in other words, 
3s. 4d. in the pound. His hon. Friend 
(Sir Massey Lopes) had asserted that 
£40,000,000 was annually raised on real 
property ; but how did he arrive at 
that amount? First of all, the sum of 
£16,000,000 was raised by rates and 
direct taxation. Then tolls, &c., amounted 
to £4,500,000; 4 per cent was raised by 
sales or rents of property; £1,250,000 
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was raised by Government subventions; 
and £5,500,000 was raised by loans. 
Was it not manifest that a considerable 
part of those sums was raised on the com- 
merce of the country, and that only a 
very small part was raised on land as 
distinguished from houses? His hon. 
Friend certainly ought to be more careful. 

Smr MASSEY LOPES: I said that 
£30,000,000 was raised by local taxa- 
tion in England and Wales, and that 
£6,000,000 was raised in addition to 
this—namely, £3,000,000 in Ireland, 
and £3,000,000 in Scotland, making a 
total of £36,000,000. These are the 
figures of the right hon. Gentleman the 
late President of the Poor Law Board 
(Mr. Goschen). I was strictly accurate 
in what I said, and I am prepared to 
substantiate my statement. 

Sm THOMAS ACLAND said, the 
right hon. Gentleman’s (Mr. Goschen’s 
figures related to local expenditure, not 
to local taxation; and included many 
expenses for direct local benefits. His 
hon. Friend had stated that the ex- 
emptions of personal property to which 
owners of real property were subjected 
were monstrous, intolerable, and incre- 
dible. Such statements appeared to rest 
on slender foundations, to be liable 
to convey most erroneous impressions, 
and all were grossly inflated in their 
tone, and did great mischief by di- 
verting attention from the true sources 
of economy. It had been said a strong 
feeling was rising in the towns on 
this point; but he had not seen much 
of it. This was represented as an agri- 
cultural grievance, and as it was well 
to place oneself on the same ground 
with those with whom they were at issue, 
he proposed to deal with it from an 
agricultural point of view. The real 
apprehensions, then, which those who 
were interested in this line of argument 
felt was, that precedents were being 
now created which would seriously affect 
their pockets, and that the land would 
be further charged with the turnpike 
roads, education, and sanitary reform 
—which last alone was estimated at 
£2,000,000 yearly. He would say a word 
or two in reference to the education rate 
being a charge upon the tenant. He 
himself the year before last framed an 
Amendment, though he did not place it 
upon the Table, with the view of having 
it enacted that the rate should be divided 
between the landlord and the tenant; 
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but there was an earnest appeal made 
to him by the right hon. Gentleman who 
had charge of the Education Bill (Mr. 
W. E. Forster) not to start the question, 
because to do so would be likely, by the 
opposition which it would create on the 
other side, to endanger the Bill. It was 
no fault of his, therefore, that the pay- 
ment of the rate was laid upon the tenant 
farmer—it was, in his opinion, a burn- 
ing shame that the rate should be so 
imposed. Last year the right hon. Gen- 
tleman (Mr. Goschen) said he would 
point out in connection with this ques- 
tion the grievance of the towns. He 
(Sir Thomas Acland) now proposed to 
bring out the actual grievance under 
which the country suffered. Some valu- 
able statistics had been published by 
Mr. Palgrave and Mr. Purdy, and he 
regretted to hear his hon. Friend cast 
doubt on the labours of so excellent a 
public servant as Mr. Purdy. 

Str MASSEY LOPES said, that he 
never threw any discredit upon Mr. 
Purdy’s figures, but said that the Poor 
Law Board statistics were the best so 
far as he knew. 

Str THOMAS ACLAND said, it was a 
common fallacy to suppose that land alone 
constituted real property ; but he should 
endeavour to show that this was far from 
being the case. The lands in this country 
amounted in value to £47,000,000, whilst 
houses and messuages of various kinds 
were valued at £68,000,000, amounting 
together to £116,000,000. Railways were 
assessed at £15,000,000—and it should 
be borne in mind that railways helped 
the country in the matter of assess- 
ment far more than they did the towns 
—then there came mines, gas and 
water works, quarries, amounting, with 
railways, to £29,000,000. Land pro- 
per, as he had said, amounted to a 
value of only £47,000,000. It was true 
that there was a burden of £12,000,000 
placed upon real property in respect of 
the maintenance of the poor and of 
lunatics, and for the administration of 
justice ; but what was the share of this 
that was borne by land in the proper 
sense of the word? He believed that 
the amount was rather more than a 
third of the whole; but perhaps the 
amount might be between £5,000,000 
and £6,000,000. This was the real burden 
which the landowners carried for the 
good of their fellow-countrymen—not 
£40,000,000, as his hon. Friend led 
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them to believe. He would not stop 
to discuss the question whether landown- 
ers had a bad or a good bargain, further 
than to say that, upon the whole, he 
believed that they had a very good one. 
Then, let the House look at the growth 
which had taken place in reference to 
these different kinds of property. In 
1815 the land of the country reached 
£36,000,000 ; and the value of the real 
property other than land was £17,000,000. 
Since that time—in 50 years—the value 
of land had risen from £36,000,000 to 
£46,000,000, or at the rate of 27 per 
cent; whilst other real property had 
risen, from £17,000,000 to £84,000,000, 
or at the rate of 392 percent. Therefore, 
the proportion of local taxation borne 
by land was enormously decreased. Popu- 
lation had risen in England and Wales, 
according to Mr. Purdy, from 11,000,000 
to 21,000,000, or 96 per cent; whilst real 
property had risen from £53,000,000 
to £145,000,000, or 171 per cent. It 
might be taken, therefore, that the landed 
interest of the country was about 
£50,000,000 in lettable value—to coin a 
word—which would produce £5,000,000 
by means of a 2s. rate, and £6,250,000 
by means of a half-crown rate. He 
thought it was much too hastily assumed 
that this system of assessing upon the 
lettable value was an unsound one; be- 
cause the important distinction between 
housesand land wasoverlooked. It should 
be borne in mind that there were high 
authorities in favour of taxing a man 
upon the value of the house which he 
inhabits, and so strongly was it felt that 
the system of taxing personal property in 
general in America led to fraud and great 
inconvenience, that they were inclined to 
come round to our system. Mr. Stuart 
Mill was strongly in favour of a house 
tax, and said that— 


“No part of a person’s expenditure was a better 
criterion of a man’s means or bore most nearly a 
proportion to them ;” 


and that— 


“If what a man pays in house-rent is a test of 
anything, it is a test—not of what he possesses— 
but of what he thinks he can afford to spend.” 


He would now refer to the growth of 
population in considerable towns. Upon 
this there were some figures supplied 
by Mr. Edmund James Smith, one 
of the ablest of land agents. He said 
that in 1801, towns of 10,000 inhabit- 
ants and upwards contained a popu- 
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lation of 3,500,000, whilst in 1871 the 
number had risen to 13,000,000, so 
that it had increased at the rate of 
20 per cent every 10 years. Inthe same 
period the population in the country 
proper had risen from 5,250,000 to 
10,000,000, so that the local burdens 
connected with town population were 
increasing much more rapidly than those 
in rural places. Speaking as a landowner, 
he must say that he feared that the ad- 
vocates of the present Motion were doi 

their best to bring about a very a 
bargain for those who held land. There 
was much more pauperism in the metro- 
polis and other large towns than there 
was in the country places, and it was 
much more manageable in the country 
than in the towns. Notwithstanding this, 
however, they proposed to place the pau- 
perism in the towns upon the backs of 
the landlords, through the income tax and 
Imperial taxation—a course to which he 
should himself very much object. The 
next statement to which he would refer 
was, that the actual burden upon land in 
country parishes was very heavy; but 
he thought that it was much less than 
was supposed. He moved in a former 
Session for Returnsasto Devon, Leicester, 
Norfolk, Northumberland, Sussex, and 
Worcester, thereby giving offence to 
Gentlemen representing some of those 
counties who took a great interest in this 
question, though he selected them not 
so much on that account, as from a wish 
to take different parts of the country. 
Drawing a line from Hull, and proceed- 
ing a little west of Oxford, to South 
Devon, it would be found that, with 
the exception of the metropolis and 
Norwich, there were no considerable 
manufactures on the east of that line, 
and that, save as to one or two localities 
with an excess of pauperism which he 
could not quite explain, the burden was 
not so great as was supposed. In 
these six counties there were 100 unions 
and 2,700 parishes. Of these parishes 
830 paid for poor, county, and high- 
way rates a sum not exceeding 2s. in 
the pound ; 878 a sum between 2s. and 
2s. 6d.; 470 not exceeding 3s. in the 
pound; and those that paid more than 
3s. were 521. Of this latter number no 
less than 142 were in his own county of 
Devon, and 200 were in Sussex. In 
Leicester there were 42 such parishes; 
in Norfolk, 72; in Northumberland, 17; 
and in Worcester, 48; so that in the 
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majority of rural parishes the rates 
did not exceed 2s. 6d. in the pound. 
Notwithstanding these facts, it was 
said that the rural parishes were crushed 
down by local taxation—a statement 
which he did not think could be in 
any way supported. He would now 
refer to the county rate, and to the in- 
crease which it was said had taken 
place in rates; and in doing this he 
would state the alteration which had 
taken place in the period running from 
1857 to 1870. In Devonshire the rate 
had increased from 3}d. to 34d.; in 
Leicester, from 24d. to 4d.; in Norfolk 
the alteration was from 344d. to 3,4d.; 
Northumberland, 3d. to 4}d.; Sussex, 
43d. to 68d.; and in Worcester, 5d. to 
5gd. He thought that this showed 
that there was not so rapidly an in- 
creasing burden as had been sup- 
posed. No doubt there was a griev- 
ance. He would show on whom this 
grievance really pressed. In the same 
six counties to which he had referred 
there were a number of parishes that 
in 1852 paid 6d. or less in the pound 
for the relief of the poor, and which had 
since been raised to the level of the 
union rating prevailing in the towns in 
their districts. But what were the sizes 
of these parishes? There were 441 of 
them altogether, and of these 392 had a 
population of under 200; and many of 
them had formerly paid nothing at all 
towards the pauperism of the district, 
they being, in fact, ‘‘close” parishes. 
There were 434 parishes whose popula- 
tion was under 500, and there were only 
seven which had a population exceeding 
that number. It was manifest that in 
these instances the grievance was this— 
that the tenant-farmers had had their 
rates raised perhaps 100 per cent and 
more. He would ask whether any of 
them had got the increase back from their 
landlords ? In some parishes, on the 
other hand, the rates had decreased ; and 
though such decrease had been described 
as apparent only, and as resulting from 
the improved system of valuation now in 
operation, it was obvious that the value 
of land, thanks to liberal landlords and 
enterprising tenants, had risen enor- 
mously, to say nothing of the increase 
consequent on the erection of additional 
houses. The large amountof the highway 
rates accounted, in some cases, for the 
alleged increase that had occurred in local 
taxation, and he trusted that the Govern- 
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ment intended to grapple with this ques- 
tion when they came to deal with the 
whole subject. It would be but fair if 
these rates were spread equally over the 
country and the small towns, and if the 
latter were made to contribute to the 
expense of repairing the roads which 
their inhabitants used in return for the 
large expenditure the country had to 
make for the support of their paupers. 
He saw no reason why local license 
duties should not be allowed to be im- 
posed by the local authorities upon those 
who kept carriages and horses, such 
duties being substituted for turnpike 
tolls. One great objection to local taxa- 
tion was its inelasticity. He did not 
see why a tax similar to the centime ad- 
ditionnel in France, of a halfpenny or a 
penny, should not be attached for local 
purposes to the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer’s license duty. The Union Charge- 
ability Act was one of the main causes 
of the alleged increase of local taxation 
that had arisen in particular parishes, 
the rates on which, in many cases, 
had doubled within the past few years. 
This rise in the rate of local taxation was 
most acutely felt by the tenant-farmers, 
upon whom the additional taxation fell 
so as to operate practically as an in- 
crease in their rent. The charge for the 
police had fallen wholly on the tenants ; 
whereas the county rate used to be 2d. in 
the pound, it was now in most instances 
4d., and in some places it was as high 
as 6d. in the pound; and he really 
thought that in the protection of their 
stock and game the country gentlemen 
received considerable benefit from that 
force. There were, however, a great 
many people who objected to the police 
being employed as assistant - game- 
keepers, and the question whether they 
ought to be so employed would pro- 
bably be raised some day in a very 
unpleasant way. With regard to lu- 
natics, it was undoubted that there 
had been a very large increase in their 
numbers of late years. On the Ist of 
July, 1862, there were 19,500 lunatics, 
but that number had increased to 
30,250 in 1871; while the cost of their 
maintenance had risen in the same period 
from £482,000 to £746,000, and the 
average rate had increased from 1}d. to 
13d. in the pound. The ordinary charge 
for a pauper lunatic was £10 ; but if he 
was in an asylum it amounted to £25. 
If philosophers, benevolent people, and 
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Christians wished to enforce a more hu- 
mane and scientific treatment of lunacy, 
he admitted that the increased cost might 
come out of the Consolidated Fund in- 
stead of being thrown either upon the 
owners or the occupiers; and if the Go- 
vernment were inclined to give way on 
anything, they might concede that point. 
But the whole result, as he made it, of 
the hon. Baronet’s Motion would be to 
give a gentleman holding a farm of 
£1,000 something like £16, and he cer- 
tainly did not think that so small a 
result justified such an agitation. He 
doubted, too, how far the system of cen- 
tralization advocated by the hon. Baronet 
would be for the general good of the 
country. He, for one, was rather alarmed 
at the idea of placing the expenditure of 
another £2,000,000 at the disposal of a 
central executive. His alarm was not 
diminished when he remembered the 
number of candidates for Government 
Staff appointments. He believed in local 
government, and thought it advisable 
that they should have a little more con- 
trol over the local police. He should not 
object to the right hon. Gentleman the 
Home Secretary coming down with a 
heavy hand upon some of the small 
boroughs which were always airing their 
dignity. If, however, by any chance it 
should be thought right to have a central 
system of police administration, they 
should take care that the system should 
as nearly as possible be a perfect one. 
He confessed that, for his own part, he 
should be well content if the counties 
were more permitted to take care of their 
own chickens and hares than was the 
case at present, and allowed to judge for 
themselves what expenditure for police 
purposes was expedient. What he chiefly 
objected to was the appeal in formd 
pauperis on the part of the landowners 
against what had been described as mon- 
strous, intolerable, and incredible exac- 
tions. A good deal of the oratory which 
they heard at Quarter Sessions on this 
subject was, he believed, due to the fact 
thatthe ratepayers and the tenant-farmers 
were unrepresented, and such questions as 
these would be discussed in a very differ- 
ent and more business-like mannerif those 
bodies comprised more men like the hon. 
Member for South Norfolk (Mr. C. 8. 
Read). He could not look with approval 
upon the showy architectural edifices 
which had been erected as police sta- 
tions at the expense of the ratepayers. 
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He understood the landowners were 
going to get £3,500,000 for the sale of 
the Militia barracks. [‘‘No, no "] 
Who was going to get the money 
[ The county.” | Who were the county 
ut the landowners? He was ashamed 
to hear people coming there with com- 
plaints of their hardships, knowing that 
the landlords were going to sell the 
barracks erected out of the hard earn- 
ings of the tenant-farmers. Some da 
the lunatic asylums would be sold to 
the Government in the same way. The 
course that was being taken was calcu- 
lated to raise expectations in the country 
which the House knew could never be 
fulfilled. The argument of the hon. 
Baronet evidently pointed to a national 
rate. The Committee which had sat upon 
this question, as it affected Scotland, were 
decidedly opposed to this course. That 
Committee thought a distinction should 
be drawn between those having a per- 
manent interest in the locality, such as 
landowners, and those having only a 
temporary interest, as householders and 
traders; and they were decidedly op- 
posed to any measure which tended to a 
national rate. He had shown that the al- 
leged injustice tolanded property had been 
much exaggerated. He hoped he had, in 
reply to the hon. Mover, done something 
to show where the injustice lay, for 
unquestionably it rested upon the te- 
nants, and not upon the landlords or 
owners of real property. He had shown 
that the pressure on landed property 
was less than that on houses and on rail- 
ways; that it was neither for the in- 
terest nor for the honour of landowners 
to make new demands on the savings of 
capital and on the earnings of labour ; 
that the practical farmer had nothing to 
gain by an agitation for the taxation of 
capital ; that the present law of rating 
was most unjust to the tenant-farmers, 
as it rendered them liable to be pressed 
by every increase of rates for a long time 
before it could fall on the owner, and so 
permanent improvements came out of 
their profits. This grievance, though 
silently borne, was acutely felt, and 
stopped the way in every attempt to de- 
velop Local Government in rural places. 
He asked the House to express its opi- 
nion that the Government ought to go 
forward, notwithstanding the policy of 
the right hon. Member for Buckingham- 
shire (Mr. Disraeli), and, as a first step to- 
wards progress, endeavour to remove the 
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injustice which rested on the — 
He hoped that the representatives of com- 
merce would assist in protecting the Impe- 
rial funds against the demands made on 
behalf of local interests. He was not 
without hope that the leading represen- 
tatives of the land would also assist in 
opposing a policy which tended to the 
establishment of a national rate. He 
asked them not to cheer on the tenants 
to an attack on the Consolidated Fund ; 
but to unite the intelligence and fore- 
thought of the country in an organized 
war against pauperism, intemperance, 
ignorance, filth, and fever. Instead of 
exciting idle alarms and distrust of 
public men, let the landlords move on, 
strong in the confidence of their neigh- 
bours, and raise themselves above the 
suspicion of being actuated by selfish or 
party motives. The hon. Gentleman con- 
cluded by moving his Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the first word “ That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“while it is desirable to relieve Ratepayers, in 
whole or in part, from payments for national pur- 
poses not under local control, and to abolish, as 
far as may be practicable, exemptions from liability 
to rates, it is important, with a view to the pro- 
gress of legislation for sanitary and other local 
purposes, that rates for new objects, instead of 
falling directly on the occupiers of rateable pro- 
perty, should be distributed in England, as in 
Scotland and Ireland, equitably between the 
owners and the occupiers,”—(Sir Thomas Acland,) 


—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Mr. C. S. READ, said the House 
had received a very long and interesting 
contribution to the literature of local 
taxation from the hon. Baronet who 
had just sat down, although he was of 
opinion that the chief part of his speech 
had but little to do with the Resolution 
or the Amendment to it which he had 
proposed. If he were to endeavour to 
answer the whole of that speech, he 
must occupy the House for a consider- 
able time ; and he would, therefore, con- 
tent himself with making a few observa- 
tions in reply to some of the remarks 
which had fallen from the hon. Baronet. 
The hon. Gentleman began by saying 
that he had a few years ago moved a 
Resolution to the effect that it was ne- 
cessary that a Department of Agricul- 
ture should be established, He had 
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the honour of seconding that Resolu- 
tion, and the agriculturists were told on 
that occasion by the right hon. Member 
for Birmingham (Mr. John Bright), who 
was at that time President of the Board 
of Trade, to trust to sunshine and 
showers, and to put little faith in Go- 
vernment. Now, the hon. Baronet 
seemed to be satisfied with what had 
been done in the constitution of the Local 
Government Board ; but what had, in 
reality, been effected by that arrange- 
ment? It still left the cattle of the 
country to the tender mercies of the 
Veterinary Department, its roads to the 
Home Office, while our agricultural sta- 
tistics were still being collected by the 
Board of Trade. If the hon. Baronet 
was satisfied with that arrangement, he 
was not. The hon. Gentleman went on 
to say that the rental which a man paid 
was a fair criterion of his income; but 
that was a view from which he entirely 
dissented. He had quoted Mr. Stuart 
Mill on the subject of houses; but in a 
speech which had been made the other 
day at Norwich by Mr. Tillett, who was 
formerly a Member of the House, he 
compared the income of a man living 
outside the city, in a villa residence, and 
paying £50 a-year rent, with the income 
of the shopkeeper paying the same 
amount, and contrasted the different 
amount of the rates paid by each of 
those two individuals. But when they 
came to the question of land and the 
occupation of houses, he maintained 
that the amount of a man’s rental was 
no criterion whatsoever as to his income. 
Let him take the case of a manufacturer 
who paid a rental of £300 a-year. He 
would pay rates on that amount, but he 
could, in all probability, make £3,000 
a-year by his business; while the farmer 
who held a farm at arent of £300 a-year, 
and paid rates on that sum, would have 
an income of probably not more than 
£150 a-year. When, he might add, 
the hon. Member for South Leicester- 
shire (Mr. Pell) proposed during the 
discussions on the Education Bill, that 
aman occupying land should only pay 
rates on a quarter of the value com- 
a with house property, the Prime 

inister rose in his place, and contended 
that the proposal was something en- 
tirely revolutionary, although the right 
hon. Gentleman himself was a Member 
of the Government which introduced the 
principle in the case of the Library, and 
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other Acts. As far as he knew, he 
might add, his hon. Friend the Member 
for South Devon (Sir Massey Lopes) 
never contemplated the rating of per- 
sonal property; but there were great 
authorities in that House who were of 
opinion that personalty should somehow 
or another be made to contribute to the 
support of the poor. The Leader of the 
House made a speech in 1850, in which 
he said, in answer to some taunts of 
Mr. Cobden to the effect that land in- 
herited the poor rates, that he had no 
right to argue in that way, because all 
protective duties had been abolished. 
The right hon. Gentleman added that— 
“The maintenance of the poor had been re- 
cognised, not only by the dictates of political 
prudence, but as the fulfilment of a religious duty ; 
and, if so, it was a duty which applied equally to 
all property. As a matter, therefore, of essential 
justice, there was nothing more clear than that it 
was desirable that property should be in some 
manner liable to the support of the poor.”—[3 
Hansard, eviii. 1208.} 
Those were the words of the present 
Prime Minister in 1850, and the best 
way to make all property liable to be 
rated in the way suggested by the right 
hon. Gentleman was to ask for contri- 
butions from the Consolidated Fund to- 
wards those national objects which were 
now maintained by local rates. They 
had been told that the great increase 
which had taken place in poor rates had 
occurred in towns; but the towns had 
increased enormously during the last 20 
years, and the rural population in the 
strictly agricultural districts had dimi- 
nished, all the surplus poor having mi- 
grated to the towns, where, in conse- 
quence of the partial repeal of the law 
of settlement, they could not be served 
as they used to be served, by being em- 
ployed for their labour, and when worn 
out being sent back again into the 
country, to be maintained in their old 
a The agricultural labourer 
eing much better off and better paid 
now than was the case 25 years ago, it 
might naturally be expected that the 
poor rates would be diminished; but, 
so far from that being the case, they 
had rather increased. It should not be 
forgotten by the hon. Baronet, however, 
that the Mover of the original Resolu- 
tion on this subject that evening had 
altogether excluded the poor rate from 
his calculations. As to the question 


whether they paid more poor rates now 
than they did 20 years ago, he believed 
Mr, C. 8, Read 
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that they did pay more now, although 
the rate in the pound was not much ad- 
vanced. The assessment in every coun- 
try parish had been raised, in some in- 
stances by 50 per cent, and in almost all 
by 20 per cent; and in every union in 
Norfolk save one a larger amount of 
rates was paid now than was the case 
20 years ago. With reference to the 
question of pauper lunatics, he wished 
to remind the House that in 1852 Sir 
Charles Wood—now Viscount Halifax— 
who was then Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, proposed that the nation should 
pay what he called the extra charges 
of lunatics—that it was right for the 
rates to be burdened with the cost of the 
pauper, but that all the extra cost of 
medicine, and luxury, and recreation, and 
cure expended upon him, should be pro- 
vided by the State. The consequence 
of such a proposal would be that, in- 
stead of paying half the charge of a 
pauper lunatic, as his hon. Friend now 
proposed, the State would pay two- 
thirds. The cost of a pauper was 3s. 
a-week ; the average cost of a pauper 
lunatic was nearly 10s. Of all charges, 
too, the transfer of this to the Con- 
solidated Fund should be the least 
objected to. Local authority in the 
case of it was a sham and a delusion. 
The magistrates were nominated by 
the Crown, and were in no way respon- 
sible to the ratepayers. The Visitors 
were appointed by the magistrates in 
Quarter Sessions, and were the servants 
of the Lunacy Commissioners. Yet the 
Government contributed nothing to carry 
out the orders which they gave. The 
Norwich Lunatic Asylum was the gross- 
est piece of Government tyranny he ever 
heard of. Just outside the city walls 
there was an asylum which admittedly 
gave inadequate accommodation. But 
the city authorities had been told that 
they would not be allowed to improve 
that asylum or build upon the same 
site. They must remove the asylum 
into the country, and thus spend £40,000 
or £50,000, instead of about £10,000. 
The Commissioners said the site was 
not fitted for a lunatic asylum, yet it 
seemed from their Reports that the 
number of cures were quite as great 
there as they were elsewhere, while the 

roportion of deaths was less. The 

ommissioners justly eulogised the mon- 
ster county asylum in which there were 
tiearly 500 patients; but it appeared 
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that fever was more rife there, and the 

ercentage of cures was somewhat less 
than in the Norwich Asylum. As to 
these cures, they were not permanent. 
The way those paupers were treated 
might be very humane and Christian ; 
but it was not * eegene or rational. 
They were treated in these asylums as 
though they were in a totally different 
class of life from that to which they 
actually belonged; and after enjoying 
all these luxuries they went back to their 
filth and poverty, the consequence being 
that they very soon lapsed into insanity 
again. But the extent and the limita- 
tion of the powers of the Lunacy Com- 
missioners appeared to be most extra- 
ordinary. In the centre of Norwich 
there was a private asylum for trades- 
men, situated in a very confined space, 
and the patients in which could see no- 
thing but brick walls and thesky. The 
Commissioners said nothing against that 
asylum, however—possibly because they 
had no power to remove it—and it seemed 
as if that building were to be regarded 
as quite sufficient for an insane trades- 
man; whereas an insane pauper was to 
be furnished not only with the best 
possible accommodation, but with the 
best view that the county of Norfolk 
could afford. Then, if you asked for a 
Government loan, you could not have 
the money under 6} per cent. Now, 
considering that the Irish peasants were 
to have money at 3} per cent for the 
purpose of purchasing their farms, he 
thought that the same privileges might 
be conceded to those who, in building 
one of these asylums, sought to carry 
out a thoroughly national object. The 
hon. Gentleman had raised the question 
—who paid the rates? Now, there was 
no doubt that between the landlord and 
tenant they were paid; and dividing 
them between the two would not take 
the burden off their property. As he 


‘had said at a public meeting, it was 


somewhat like dividing a load into 
panniers, and fancying that the donkey 
did not carry the load. As to the pro- 
posal of half-rating, his idea was that 
they had better not divide the rates. He 
did not wish to have any disturbance 
of existing agreements between land- 
lords and tenants; but he said, if they 
did divide the rates, they had better 
divide the whole. He had argued that 
there was a good deal to be said in 
favour of dividing the rates, because the 
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greater the number of people and of 
classes they could interest directly in the 
payment of rates, the better. It was for 
this reason he objected to the system of 
compounding, which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman (Mr. Henley) called a system 
devised by Old Nick to screw the utmost 
amount of rates from the poor. Under 
this system the poor did not know how 
much they contributed to the rates. If 
he wished the landlord to pay half the 
rates, it was because he would then feel 
the amount of rates paid, and would 
help the tenant-farmer more than he 
now did to get free from more of these 
increasing burdens. Allusion had been 
made to the Chambers of Agriculture. 
He had been present that day at a meet- 
ing of the Central Chamber, where 23 
counties were represented, and they 
passed a resolution that the first por- 
tion of the Amendment of the hon. 
Baronet was a seeming repetition of the 
Motion, but couched in vague and am- 
biguous language, while the latter part 
contained no remedy for the unjust in- 
cidence of local taxation, and was simply 
an attempt to evade the real question at 
issue. The hon. Gentleman had said 
that they had done little good, and that 
what they were attempting to accom- 
plish would prove to be extremely limited. 
He was quite of that opinion. They 
would not get very much from the pre- 
sent Government, or perhaps from any 
future Government ; but the great thing 
was to take care that their rates did not 
increase, and, above all, that fresh 
charges were not thrown upon them. 
Mr. RATHBONE, while agreeing 
with much in the original Motion, held 
that the Amendment contained a more 
comprehensive and accurate definition of 
the changes required in the law both to 
make our local taxation just, and to levy 
it in such a manner as would secure the 
most efficient administration of the local 
government of the country. The House 
would see that those two questions were 
inseparable, for if the direct incidence of 
local taxation was limited to particular 
classes it must be unjust, and the effect 
must be to throw the local administration 
almost exclusively into the hands of those 
particular classes who directly felt the 
burden of the rates. The exemptions 
complained of in the Resolution and in 
the Amendment were not only unjust 
andinexpedient, but absolutely dangerous 
to the permanent interests of the classes 
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who were exempt. Almost the first, and 
certainly the only long speech with which 
he had ever troubled the House aimed 
at making clear that local taxation, as 
at present levied, pressed heavily upon 
labour as compared with capital, and 
that the wealthiest classes were allowed 
to escape from paying anything like 
their fair share of the rates. Some 
evidence given before a committee ap- 
pointed by the Corporation of Liverpool 
to inquire into the subject confirmed the 
views which he stated in 1869. The 
town clerk, in his evidence, said that in 
the case of London or any other large 
seaport where merchants were the wealthy 
class, and their visible personal estate 
consisted mainly of ships and stock-in- 
trade of great value, the anomaly be- 
came apparent; it was this class who, 
directly or indirectly, derived benefit 
from the labouring classes so long as 
they were earning wages, and escaped 
almost entirely when they becamecharge- 
able. One witness stated the particulars 
of the case of a tradesman whose total 
assessment on his place of business and 
residence was £550, the total local taxes 
—tenant’s share—being £120, his net 
income under £1,000, and his local taxes 
12 per cent on his income. From in- 
quiry into a number of cases, he had 
ascertained that many large merchants 
and brokers were only paying } to 2 per 
cent, while the labouring men in their 
employ were paying from twice to seven 
times as much in proportion to their 
incomes. In a word, a merchant and 
shipowner, deriving an income of £15,000 
from a capital of £150,000, engaged 
in business, paid £62 on his share of 
rates on £1,100 rent of counting-house 
and warehouses, and £65 on his subur- 
ban residence assessed at £450 a-year. 
The young doctor or solicitor paid £14 
out of his income of £600 on his £60 
house; and the labourer £2 8s. 9d. out 
of his £1 4s. a-week on his 4s. cottage. 
Thus, an income of £15,000 a-year paid 
less than 1 per cent, an income of £600 
paid 24 percent, and an income of £1 4s. 
a-week paid 4 per cent. Upon the sub- 
ject of the incidence of local taxation on 
real property he would say very little, 
after what they had heard that night ; 
but the gravest picture in the case was 
the tendency of those exemptions to im- 
pair the vigour of their local adminis- 
tration. It was an illustration of the 
familiar truth that the indirect effects of 


Mr. Rathbone 
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an injustice were often more serious than 


its direct ones. It was a significant fact 
that neither the capitalists who were 
exempt from contributing their due pro- 
portion to local taxes, nor the lar 

owners of real estate the rates of which 
were paid by the occupiers, were found 
taking an active part in the adminis- 
tration of local expenditure ; whereas 
the owners of small cottage property 
who, under the compounding Acts, 
themselves paid the rates and felt di- 
rectly their rise and fall, were cele- 
brated for the sharp look-out which they 
kept over the way in which the rates 
were spent. If they analyzed the con- 
stitution of Boards of Guardians they 
would find that their constitution was 
just what they should expect in confor- 
mity with that law. They would find 
of those elected to serve a large propor- 
tion of those directly interested, and a 
very small proportion of those not di- 
rectly interested, in local taxation. Take 
the parish of Liverpool, in which the 
poor rate rose sometimes to £180,000 
per annum. They might expect that 
there, if anywhere, the wealthy mer- 
chants and owners of large property 
would be found taking an active share 
in the local government. Well, he 
found that there was only one merchant 
besides himself on the select vestry; 
there was one manufacturer, and the 
remaining 23 were either retail trades- 
men or owners of cottage property, the 
rates of which were compounded for, and 
therefore paid by the owner. Nine out 
of the 26 were owners of cottage property. 
In the adjoining parish of Toxteth Park, 
out of 18 elected Guardians no less than 
eight were cottage owners. He had the 
authority of a former chairman of a 
Board of Guardians in London for say- 
ing that a similar state of things pre- 
vailed there. He (Mr. Rathbone) be- 
lieved that the vigour and stability of 
the institutions of a country must always 
depend, to a great degree, on the extent 
to which they could interest all classes 
of the community in their operation, or 
the extent to which they could interest 
all classes in their administration. It 
was by the free admixture of the various 
classes in a country in the work of both 
Imperial and local government that 
vigour and breadth in the administration 
of public affairs were secured, and har- 
mony between the different portions of 
the nation could alone be maintained. 
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He believed that any careful student of 
history would admit that the withdrawal 
of large classes from the personal per- 
formance of their duties as citizens had 
been one of the most fatal causes of the 
decay of States, and anyone who had 
watched what was now going on across 
the Atlantic must be aware that this 
alone had made possible the late scandals 
in the City of New York. It was this 
withdrawal of the wealthy and leisure 
classes from public affairs which dis- 
credited the administration and impe- 
rilled the otherwise magnificent future 
of the American Republic. If, on the 
other hand, hon. Members wished to see 
what could be done by an owner of real 
property who would take an active, in- 
telligent, and persistent interest in local 
administration, such as the Poor Law, 
they would have only to read the account 
of the wonderfully beneficial results 

roduced in the Atcham Union by the 

te Sir Baldwin Leighton. There, in 
an agricultural union containing about 
20,000 inhabitants, pauperism was in a 
single generation reduced from 8 per 
cent of the population in 1836 to 1? per 
cent in 1856, and to 14 per cent in 1870; 
while in two parishes in the union, con- 
taining a population of 2,500, pauperism 
had been reduced to 4 percent. In that 
model union there were no demoralizing 
charities, and few beershops, and labour- 
ers at 11s. per week were to be found in 
possession of £50 to £100 in the savings 
bank. Personal property should bear 
its fair share of local taxation, as other- 
wise when the great masses of the people 
now endowed with political power be- 
came alive to the injustice of its present 
exemption, they would go to an opposite 
extreme, and could readily do so, as the 
wealthy owners of personal property 
were a small minority ; and if that were 
true as regarded personal property, much 
more was it the manifest interest of the 
owners of real property that that pro- 
perty should bear its fair share of local 
taxation. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for North Northampton- 
shire (Mr. Hunt), so far as could be 
gathered from an abbreviated report in 
the London papers of an important 
speech recently delivered by him, ad- 
mitted the injustice of the exemption of 
personal property from local taxation ; 
but, he said, they could not tax it because 
they could not localize personal property. 
The right hon. Gentleman then proposed 
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that the whole expense of the police, and 
a part, if not the whole, of the ex- 
penditure connected with lunatics and 
gaols should be thrown on the Con- 
solidated Fund. He (Mr. Rathbone) 
admitted the impossibility of allocat- 
ing personal property for purposes of 
taxation. He, as a merchant, could 
not state accurately where his gains 
were made, or, as a shipowner, where 
the families of the sailors and others 
employed by him were resident, or might 
become chargeable on the public rates. 
He admitted, therefore, that any taxation 
for local purposes on personal property 
must be levied through the central go- 
vernment, and be distributed by it. 
But he doubted very much whether it 
would be safe or wise to place bodily on 
the Consolidated Fund, and merge in 
the Imperial taxation of the country 
the whole cost of any one branch of the 
expenditure, which, according to the 
habits of the country, must be locally 
administered, and suggested that taxes 
levied by the central government for 
local purposes should be kept distinct 
from those levied for central expendi- 
ture. This was no new idea, but was 
already in’ operation to a considerable 
extent in Belgium, and other parts of the 
Continent. It might be improved upon, 
and thereby the injustice of which all 
complained might, to some extent, be 
remedied. For all the reasons he had 
stated, he thought the Amendment should 
be accepted by the House. 

Mr. LIDDELL said, he thought the 
hon. Member for North Devon (Sir 
Thomas Acland), in the course of his 
speech, had forgotten that his Amend- 
ment contained the proposition— 


“ That it is desirable to relieve Ratepayers, in 
whole or in part, from payments for national pur- 
poses not under local control ;” 


and if his eyes had been closed he 
should have supposed that the hon. 
Member for Liverpool (Mr. Rathbone) 
was supporting the original Motion. 
The hon. Baronet (Sir Thomas Acland) 
had warned them against grasping at 
the National Exchequer for their own 
advantage. On behalf of those who sat 
on that (the Opposition) side of the 
House, he distinctly denied that they 
were grasping at the National Exche- 
quer. They were simply asking the na- 
tion to pay for expenditure on national 
objects. The hon, Baronet avowedly 
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passed by the question of justice; but 
this was really the whole of the case. 
The usual im terrorem argument—that 
the measure proposed would lead to a 
national rate—had been used; and had 
that argument any force it would prevent 
his supporting the Motion, but he did not 
believe it would have that result; and, 
as to tampering with the Consolidated 
Fund, the House was simply asked to 
protect the local ratepayers from expen- 
diture imposed on them by the State and 
exempt from their control. The hon. 
Baronet told the House, in the tone of 
an agitator rather than a calm debater, 
that the ‘county police were extensively 
employed for the preservation of game. 
Some time ago, one of the greatest 
sources of crime in this country was the 
collection at night of large gangs of 
armed men in public-houses, whence, 
under the influence of drink, they started 
on poaching expeditions, which led to 
scenes of murder and violence, such as he 
had once witnessed under the windows of 
his father’s house. The viligance of 
the police had prevented these aggrega- 
tions of violent and reckless persons, 
and in that sense had checked night. 
poaching ; and in doing this the police 
were discharging their proper functions. 
His hon. Friend the Member for South 
Devon (Sir Massey Lopes), who intro- 
duced this question, towards the close of 
his able speech referred to the moderate 
character of his proposal. Now, it was 
because it was so moderate he (Mr. 
Liddell) intended to support it. The 
hon. Baronet wisely avoided entering 
into the subject which he always re- 
gretted to hear broached—namely, the 
direct assessment of personal property 
for local purposes. The difficulties and 
injustice of carrying out such a principle 
would be enormous ; and any attempt to 
do so, he believed, would result in the 
deepest dissatisfaction of the people 
generally. The present question was 
one which he thought should be ap- 
proached by degrees, and dealt with by 
prudent instalments rather than by any 
sweeping measure. They had heard 
a great deal about the aggregate growth 
of the local rates. They must not, how- 
ever, forget what a large contributor the 
metropolis was to the growth of those 
rates. The recent increase of the valua- 
tion of property assessed for the purpose 
of poor rates was greatest in the poorest 
districts. The tax collector was not so 
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just as “ Death;” we could not say of 
him— 

« Aiquo pulsat pede pauperum tabernas 

Regumque turres.” 

Although the many great improvements 
made of late years contributed to the 
glory of the metropolis, they added con- 
siderably, though indirectly, to the poor 
rates, inasmuch as they required the sa- 
crifice of a large amount of the accom- 
modation which had been previously 
enjoyed by the labouring classes, and 
raised the rents of the remainder. The 
pressure of the poor rate was thus ren- 
dered great upon the classes who were 
but slightly removed from those they 
were bound to support. That was a state 
of things which would force this ques- 
tion upon the consideration of the Go- 
vernment. In the year before last the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite, who was 
the President of the Poor Law Board 
(Mr. Goschen), offered to give up the in- 
habited house tax in aid of local taxa- 
tion. There was, he _ Liddell) 
thought, a good deal of policy and sound 
sense in that proposal. But that was a 
concession of the principle involved in 
the hon. Baronet’s Resolution, and one 
which would render it impossible for the 
Government consistently to oppose it. 
The application for a subvention in aid 
of the local rates from the National Ex- 
chequer was one, he thought, of a wise 
and practical character ; it did not at all 
involve the relaxation of ‘‘ local control,” 
and the House might proceed with the 
utmost security in that direction. 

Mr. COLMAN, as an instance of the 
injustice of the present system, brought 
forward the case of Norwich, which had 
been required by the Home Office to ex- 
pend a sum of between £40,000 and 
£50,000 upon improving their asylum for 
pauper lunatics, every farthing of which 
was expected to come out of the pocket 
of the local taxpayer. The city had 
been willing to expend £10,000 in im- 
proving the old site, and, as had been al- 
ready said by the hon. Member for South 
Norfolk (Mr. Read), facts proved that the 
cures there were up tothe average. But 
this would not satisfy the Lunacy Oom- 
missioners—they required the asylum to 
be built, and ordered this expenditure 
without contributing towards it. In his 
opinion, when commands of this sort were 
issued by the central authority, at least 
some portion of the expense their exe- 
cution entailed ought to come out of the 
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Consolidated Fund. This subject ought 
not to be regarded in the light of a party 
question in that House, any more than 
it was so regarded out of doors. Men 
of all parties in the city he had the 
honour to represent felt very strongly 
upon this subject, and, therefore, he 
trusted that Parliament would givé it 
their fullest consideration. He was there 
that night to plead the cause not of the 
wealthy landed proprietors, but of the 
poorer ratepayers in the cities and towns, 
who were so heavily oppressed by the 
continually increasing burden of local 
taxation. The weight of this taxation 
was crushing down the smaller trades- 
men, and those who were continually 
struggling to keep their heads above 
water. He would not discuss the ques- 
tion as to whether the Return of 
August, 1870, was accurate to a frac- 
tion ; but, speaking broadly, the rates for 
rural unions were 2s. 6d. to 3s., and for 
town unions 4s. But Norwich, for the 
year 1868—referred to in the Returns— 
was 7s. 2d., and since then they had 
risen to 8s. or 8s. 6d. While both the 
Resolutions before the House, to a cer- 
tain extent, met with his approval, still 
he should have been better pleased with 
them had they been a little more definite. 
The hon. Baronet had expressed a hope 


. that certain charges would be defrayed 


out of the Consolidated Fund, instead 
of being, as hitherto, thrown upon local 
taxation; but he was afraid, from ex- 
pressions that had fallen from the front 
benches on either side of the House, 
that there was a determination on the 
part of both the present and the late 
Administration not to allow any local 
charges to be defrayed out of that fund. 
He thought that the proposal of the right 
hon. Gentleman the former President of 
the Poor Law Board (Mr. Goschen), to 
hand over the house tax for the relief 
of the local taxation, was a most wise 
and proper one; because, while the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer had the power 
of taxing them when they ate and drank 
for national purposes, and could tax their 
trade by stamps, their incomes whilst 
they lived, and their executors afterthem, 
it was only reasonable that the tax on 
their houses should be applied for local 


purposes. 

Srr GEORGE JENKINSON said, 
he wished to allude to some of the figures 
contained in the Report of the right 
hon, Gentleman (Mr. Goschen) last 
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year. In that Report the right hon. 
Gentleman alluded to the proportion of 
taxation levied upon real property, and 
that which had not fallen upon real 
property. 

Mr. GOSCHEN explained it was the 
amount of taxation which had not fallen 
upon real property. 

Sir GEORGE JENKINSON: Then, 
in the name of common sense, on what 
property is it ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN : It is the remaining 
taxation of the country. 

Sr GEORGE JENKINSON said, 
it must fall on the owners of some pro- 
perty, and he hoped that as the House 
had not heard much from Members of 
the Government, some right hon. Gen- 
tleman opposite would make clear what 
were the views of the Government on 
this question. It was fallacious to sup- 
pose that those who were heavily taxed 
upon real property paid upon nothing 
but that real property. Did not such 
persons contribute in great proportion 
to the Customs and Excise? Did not 
such persons drink wine? Did they not 
ride in carriages? Did not such per- 
sons, in various ways, contribute to the 
£30,000,000 and odd, which was the 
amount of Imperial taxation levied under 
such a variety of heads, and which the 
right hon. Gentleman said did not fall 
on real property ? Did not such persons 
contribute largely to the Post Office re- 
venue? He confessed that he did, con- 
sidering the number of letters that he 
received, and which he was expected to 
answer. A remark was made by the hon. 
Baronet the Member for North Devon 
(Sir Thomas Acland), as to the sale back 
to the landowners of counties of the 
Militia barracks, built, as he said, with 
the hard-earned money of the tenants. 
But if the Government were going to 
relieve the rateyayers of counties from 
the charge of building and maintaining 
those barracks, would not the tenants, 
as ratepayers, be benefited? The relief 
of the poor in towns was one of the most 
important parts of the question, and 
that was not touched on by the Amend- 
ment moved by the hon. Member for 
North Devon. The Report of the Se- 
lect Committee of the House of Lords 
in 1850 stated that the relief of the poor 
was a national object, to which every 
description of property should be liable, 
and that all mines should be assessed, 
inasmuch as the exemption of mineral 
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mines was founded on no sound prin- 
ciple. In the opinion so expressed he 
entirely agreed, and though at the time 
when the Act of Elizabeth for the relief 
of the poor was passed there was no 
property, except real property, on which 
the assessment for the relief of the poor 
could be levied, it was not just that 
no cognizance should now be taken for 
that object of all the various kinds of 
property since created in this country. 
Every new burden, such as the expense 
for the administration of justice, the 
maintenance of lunatics, of turnpike 
roads, and for education, was now put 
on the poor rates. He did not say that 
those things were not important; but 
he maintained that they should be sup- 
ported out of the national funds. These 
new burdens should be fairly distri- 
buted, and ought not to be placed on 
one particular class of property only. 
He had always advocated that the 
poor rates should be confined to their 
original object—namely, the relief of 
the poor, sick, and aged—that they 
should be locally raised and assessed, 
and that a grant should be made for the 
establishment charges. He would also 
have a county fund raised for the main- 
tenance of the police and lunatics, and 
other charges so often alluded to; and 
into this fund he would have paid the 
proceeds of all licenses collected with- 
in each county, such as public-house 
licenses, gun and shooting licenses, and 
all horse and carriage licenses. Then, 
instead of a lump sum from the Consoli- 
dated Fund, he should like to see a 
separate schedule of the income tax, to 
be called the county rate schedule, de- 
voted to the relief of local burdens. The 
average rates in counties had been stated 
at 2s. 6d., and in boroughs at 3s. 4d. and 
4s., and sometimes as much as 8s. in the 
pound ; but an income tax of something 
like 4d. in the pound would be a great 
relief to the ratepayers instead of such 
high local rates. It would be spread 
over the whole community, would take 
in the owners of all property, and 
would be a very proper subvention in 
aid of those charges which were na- 
tional. One important reason why a 
great deal of capital was kept out of the 
land was because capital so employed 
was liable to increased taxation ; where- 
as capital put into business or invested 
in the public funds escaped local taxation 
altogether. The payment of justices’ 
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clerks by salaries instead of fees—a mea- 
sure felt to be necessary in the interests 
of justice—was — by the fear that 
the rates would thereby be increased. 
This was a great evil, actually interfering 
with the due administration of justice. 
He denied that they came to the House 
begging. They simply asked for an 
inquiry, and that justice should be done. 

Mr. CRAUFURD, in supporting the 
Motion, said, that the grievances com- 
plained of by the hon. Baronet the 
Member for South Devon (Sir Massey 
Lopes) were equally felt in Scotland, 
There, county rates were all paid by 
owners; the poor rates were paid half 
by owners and half by occupiers. In 
towns the principal burden fell on the 
occupiers, and those burdens were griev- 
ous. On this subject he held the views 
of the hon. Baronet ; they were entitled 
to contribution from Imperial funds in 
aid of local rates expended for national 
purposes. The hon. Baronet the Member 
for North Devon (Sir Thomas Acland) 
had quoted a passage from the Report 
of the Committee on the Scotch Poor 
Law, of which he (Mr. Craufurd) was 
Chairman; but the Committee felt the 
necessity of relieving local taxation, and 
specifically recommended that the Im- 
perial funds should contribute towards 
the support of pauper lunatics. The , 
Lord Advocate was then present, and 
did not endeavour to procure the rejec- 
tion of that proposal. So far, therefore, 
the Government must admit the prin- 
ciple contended for by the hon. Baronet. 
No hon. Member had controverted the 
argument of the hon. Baronet (Sir 
Massey Lopes); even the hon. Mover 
of the Amendment admitted, by the pre- 
amble of his Amendment, that some 
fairness and equity ought to be observed 
in regard to the burdens on land. In 
legal phraseology he had met the Motion 
by confession and avoidance. It was 
attempted to treat this subject as if it 
were merely a landowners’ question, but 
he must decline to view it in that light. 
Perhaps as a Scotchman he read the word 
‘‘land”’ differently from others; but in 
Scotland houses were not distinguished 
from land. Land and houses, and all 
fixed property, were classed in the same 
category. For his part, he cordially 
supported the Motion, not as a land- 
owner, but as a representative of a 
burgh constituency whose interests were 
involved in the question, The landed 
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interest was strong enough to take care 
of itself; and he spoke rather in behalf 
of the smaller class of ratepayers in 
towns and agricultural districts, who 
were grievously oppressed under local 
taxation. Last year the Government 
had offered to surrender the house tax 
for local purposes, and weer that 
proposal would not have equitably met 
the requirements of the whole country, 
it was valuable as a recognition of the 
principle upon which the present Motion 
was based. Having thus admitted that 
Imperial taxation should contribute to 
local taxation, the Government, he hoped, 
would accede to the reasonable and 
moderate proposal of his hon. Friend. 
Mr. HENLEY said, no one could 
doubt that during the last six or seven 
years there had been a growing im- 
patience on the subject of local taxation. 
There was also a great disposition to re- 
open the inquiry as to what sort of pro- 
perty should bear local burdens. It was 
impossible not to see that the question 
was beset by vast difficulties. In its 
origin this taxation was imposed upon 
all property; but the difficulty of carry- 
ing out that principle led in a great 
degree to its abandonment, and within 
the last few years it had been legisla- 
tively put an end to. The hon. Baronet 
the Member for South Devon (Sir Massey 
Lopes) had acted wisely in steering clear 
of that difficulty. The hon. Baronet who 
moved the Amendment (Sir Thomas 
Acland), commenced it with the admis- 
sion that all property should bear the 
burden of local taxation; but, curiously 
enough, the hon. Baronet introduced a 
wholly different subject. In legal lan- 
guage he had avoided, and in sporting 
language he had drawn a red herring 
across the scent. If a man carried a 
sack weighing a hundred weight upon 
his back, how would his burden be 
lightened by cutting the sack in two? 
And the hon. Baronet did not say how 
the burden could be divided in the diffi- 
cult case of lease under lease. The diffi- 
culty, however, was not confined to 
country districts. The burden was felt 
even more severely in towns where the 
demand for labour was increasing, and 
giving rise also to much drunkenness 
and untimely death, which, in their 
turn, added to the local burdens. The 
hon. Baronet (Sir Massey Lopes), wisely 
following the lead of the Government 
in its proposal with regard to the house 
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tax, suggested that three charges might 
very fairly come upon the Consolidated 
Fund. His proposal was not only wise 
but moderate, and deserved the support 
of the House. The burdens iad not 
been increased or exaggerated by any 
action of the Executive Government. 
The Legislature had increased the bur- 
dens, and, as far as his experience went, 
he had found that the authorities to 
whom the Legislature had intrusted the 
taxation had acted purely according to 
the intention of the Legislature. It was 
not fair to throw on the Commissioners 
that which the Legislature had com- 
pelled them to do. He did not agree 
with the suggestion that the lunatics had 
been too expensively treated. Not only 
did humanity suggest liberal treatment 
of lunatics, but economy. This was so 
well understood now, that the keepers 
of private asylums had discovered that 
liberal treatment induced quiet in the 
patients, and enabled them to do with a 
much less expensive staff of attendants. 
Never had the old proverb—‘‘ When the 
belly is full the bones are at rest,’”’ been 
more truly exemplified than in the case 
of these unfortunate creatures. The 
agitation on this question would proceed 
not from the country, but from the 
towns, and everybody knew that they 
were customers who were not very easily 
satisfied. They had a great command 
over the ‘‘noses” in that House, and 
when the shoe pinched, the towns would 
give a good deal of trouble. 

Mr. STANSFELD said, no one could 
have more respect than he entertained 
for the sagacious counsels of the right 
hon. Gentleman who had just resumed 
his seat. The right hon. Gentleman had 
advised the Government to seize this 
favourable opportunity of terminating a 
growing difficulty in connection with a 
question which, if not settled now, would 
assume larger dimensions. He should 
be very glad if it were his portion to 
accept that counsel on the part of the 
Government ; but it was his duty to re- 
call to the House the terms of the Reso- 
lution proposed by the hon. Baronet the 
Member for South Devon (Sir Massey 
Lopes) and the terms of the hon. Ba- 
ronet’s speech. He might remind the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Oxfordshire (Mr. Henley) that the hon. 
Baronet in moving his Resolution ex- 
pressly informed the Government and 
the House that no one was committed 
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by the definite proposition with which 
he concluded his speech, and that many 
people outside the House would be dis- 
contented with it. In fact, the hon. 
Baronet gave the House fair warning, 
while he was expounding his Resolution 
as a fair proposal, that he did not think 
it was one which was likely to be ac- 
cepted as a termination of this question 
by the country at large. [Sir Massry 
Loves: No, no!] He would not do his 
hon. Friend the injustice of deliberately 
misinterpreting his remarks, nor did he 
think he had misinterpreted them ; for 
he distinctly heard the hon. Baronet tell 
the House that there would be consider- 
able discontent—discontent was the word 
his hon. Friend used—at the acceptance 
of this too moderate proposal. [‘‘ No, 
no!” 

Str MASSEY LOPES admitted he 
had said that he thought many persons 
outside the House would not be satisfied 
with his moderate proposal; but that it 
was one which he was nevertheless pre- 
pared to recommend to the House as one 
which would satisfy him. 

Mr. STANSFELD remarked that his 
statement had been entirely confirmed 
by his hon. Friend. [‘‘ No, no!”] He 
did not accuse his hon. Friend of making 
a proposal the acceptance of which would 
not satisfy him; but the hon. Baronet 
certainly stated that in the minds of many 
persons, both in and out of the House, 
his was a too moderate proposal. From 
that he believed he might fairly infer 
that the hon. Baronet had held out to 
the Government no reasonable expecta- 
tion of a termination of this question if 
they accepted his proposal. He would 
refer to the Resolution itself, because if 
it were accepted the Government would 
be bound by its terms, and not by the 
speech of the hon. Baronet. It was his 
duty to state the intentions of the Go- 
vernment with regard both to the Re- 
solution and the Amendment. The Go- 
vernment did not, for reasons which he 
would state as clearly, though as suc- 
cinctly, as he could, accept the Resolu- 
tion of the hon. Baronet. The Govern- 
ment did, however, feel itself able, with 
certain reserves, to accept the Amend- 
ment of the hon. Baronet (Sir Thomas 
Acland). [Zaughter.| He did not sup- 
pose that laughter was the laughter of 
surprise; but he might say — and he 
should not say so if it were not strictly 
correct—that he had had nothing to do 
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with the Amendment of his hon. Friend, 
and that to his knowledge the Govern- 
ment had had nothing to do with it. It 
was placed upon the Paper of the mere 
motion and will and individual judg- 
ment of the hon. Baronet after consult- 
ing many of his friends, and it had not 
received, directly or indirectly, the sanc- 
tion or approval of the Government. 
And if the Government supported the 
Amendment, they only did so with cer- 
tain ‘‘reserves.” In the first place, the 
Amendment recited in its preamble— 


“ That it was desirable to relieve Ratepayers, 
in whole or in part, from payments for national 
purposes not under local control.” 


Now, the Government had no objec- 
tion to that preamble, save with this 
reservation, which, in his opinion, it 
would only be straightforward to ex- 
press to the House. The Government 
must reserve to themselves the free right 
and full discretion as occasion arose, to 
judge and to act upon their own judg- 
ment, of the cases coming within the 
category of payments for national pur- 
poses not under local control. On be- 
half of the Government, he wished to 
say they must reserve their own discre- 
tion and right of judgment in acceding 
to a preamble and general proposition 
of that kind. The second reservation 
had reference to the conclusion of his 
hon. Friend’s Amendment; and with that 
portion of it he had no quarrel, for he 
thought it would be a wise thing that 
rates—and he was disposed to say not 
merely for new objects, but for all ob- 
jects—should be divided between owners 
and occupiers. But although he thought 
so, and although the Government were 
quite prepared to accept the view which 
was unanimously adopted by the Com- 
mittee presided over by his right hon. 
Friend beside him (Mr. Goschen)— 
[‘‘No, no!” ]—he believed he could 
satisfy the House that he was right on 
this point. There were divisions in the 
Committee on the question of the differ- 
ence between current expenditure and 
permanent works; but if his memory 
served him aright there was no division 
upon the question of severing new ob- 
jects from existing expenditure with re- 
ference to the incidence of local taxation 
on the owners and occupiers of property. 
There was no objection, therefore, on 
the part of the Government to accept 
the concluding part of the Amendment ; 
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but he would like to make this reserva- 
tion. He did not look upon it so much 
as a financial question, for he thought it 
was perfectly true, as had been said that 
night, that in the long run the incidence 
of taxation of that kind was not settled 
and decided by artificial or statutory re- 
gulations. It depended upon influences 
superior to mere law — upon contract, 
upon supply and demand, and upon va- 
rious social and moral considerations, 
which economists ought not to lose sight 
of, and which dominated the relations 
between the owners of the soil and the 
occupiers. He felt with his hon. Friend 
that it was of immense advantage that 
the most wealthy, leisurely, and most 
educated people in the country should 
be interested in local affairs, and there- 
fore he desired that such persons should 
be placed upon a footing of direct con- 
tribution to the rates, in order that the 
community might have the advantage 
of their co-operation in the conduct of 
local government. There were one or 
two objections alike to the meaning and 
the wording of the Resolution of the 
hon. Member, to which the House would 
do well to pay attention. In the first 
place, when the hon. Member spoke of 
the injustice of imposing taxation for 
national objects upon one description of 
property only, he must mean for objects 
which were national only and not local. 
This being so, the hon. Member was 
bound to show that the matters in refer- 
ence to which they desired the burden 
should be placed on the National Ex- 
chequer were not only national, but that 
they were in no degree local. He could 
not but admit that there was some force 
in the objection of the hon. Member to 
the burden being placed upon one de- 
scription of property only. He quite 
agreed in the opinion that it would be 
advisable, if possible, to tax everybody, 
and to rate everybody simply in propor- 
tion to their means; but the hon. Mem- 
ber had failed to show how far the rate- 
ability of property was or was not to be 
taken as a fair exponent of the income- 
ability—to use the word which his hon. 
Friend coined—of the owner or occupier. 
The real question was, whether those 
persons on whom rates fell were, upon 
the whole, fairly or unfairly rated td 
their proportion of local expenditure. In 
the second branch of his Resolution his 
hon. Friend propounded the principle 
that— 
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‘* No legislation with reference to Local Taxa- 

tion would be satisfactory which did not provide, 
either in whole or in part, for the relief of oc- 
cupiers and owners in counties and boroughs from 
the charges imposed on ratepayers for the admi- 
nistration of justice, police, and lunatics, the ex- 
penditure for such purposes being almost entirely 
independent of local control.” 
Now, if it were only on account of the 
last words, it would be impossible to 
adopt the Resolution; for could it be 
truly said that the administration of 
justice, police, and lunatics was almost 
entirely without local control? Could 
it be said that the administration of 
justice was a matter, not of local, but 
of purely national interest ? Whatever 
might be the result in point of taxation, 
and whether such a view should be 
adopted by the House or not, he must, 
in the interests of local independence 
and local life, protest against such sweep- 
ing assertions. Let the House consider 
the administration of justice. What was 
meant by saying that it was not of local 
interest or under local control? The hon. 
Gentleman had said that the bench of 
magistrates had very little control over 
the police; but surely in other respects 
the administration of justice was of deep 
interest and concern to the locality. In 
what the hon. Gentleman had said with 
regard to the share of the expenses borne 
by the local and the Imperial funds re- 
spectively, he had forgotten the sums 
that appeared on the Estimates of the 
House. 

Str MASSEY LOPES said, he stated 
in the course of his speech that the Go- 
vernment paid the salaries of the Judges, 
and used that fact as an argument against 
their going further in the same direction. 

Mr. STANSFELD said, the result of 
removing the local charges of the admi- 
nistration of justice would be the ab- 
sorption of all those local administrations 
by the State, and what would then be- 
come of the bench of magistrates? He 
had been used to think that the adminis- 
tration of justice, the management of 
the county funds, and other local work, 
lent dignity and interest to the life of 
gentlemen residing on their estates, and 
that in this respect England presented 
a favourable contrast with the state of 
things existing in France. He would 
ask the landowners whether, in return 
for a small reduction of the rates, they 
would sanction the initiation by Go- 
vernment of the principle of central- 
ization, which would denationalize the 
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provinces and transform the counties 
of England into so many departments. 
Taking the case of the police, his hon. 
Friend proposed that the State should 
pay one-half of the cost; but his argu- 
ment went logically to the length of 
involving the State in the payment of 
the whole charge, because his Resolu- 
tion involved the conclusion that the 
police was entirely a national instead of 
a local branch of the public service. 
He had another authority on the sub- 
ject, who ought not to be omitted— 
namely, the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for North Northamptonshire 
(Mr. Hunt), who, at a recent agricultural 
meeting at Kettering said that, in his 
opinion, the whole of the cost of the 
county police ought to be borne by the 
State, and that he did not shrink from 
the conclusion that the whole control of 
the force should be taken out of the 
hands of the localities and vested in 
the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department. He scarcely knew what 
to make of such an announcement as 
that; but it struck him as a portent of 
coming events, and it seemed to him 
that when—sooner or later—the Conser- 
vative party came into office, and the 
Liberals were in a minority, the right 
hon. Gentleman, who was an ex-Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, might possibly 
find himself at the Home Office, and 
that there he might perhaps be seen 
erect upon the ruins of the system of 
local government which he had him- 
self destroyed. He was not disposed 
to say that his hon. Friend did wrong 
in proposing that the State should con- 
tribute towards the maintenance of 
pauper lunatics. The cost of pauper 
lunatics was much greater than that of 
paupers who were not lunatics, and as 
this was partly in consequence of Impe- 
rial legislation, he scarcely saw why the 
Imperial Exchequer should not defray 
part of the cost. At any rate, he must 
admit that the proposition of his hon. 
Friend with regard to this branch of the 
subject was not open to the same objec- 
tion which applied to the proposals in 
reference to administration of justice 
and the maintenanceof the police. ile, 
however, he was inclined to take that 
view, his inclination was not strengthened 
by the speech of his hon. Friend, be- 
cause though he severed the general 
cost of the administration of the Poor 
Law from the charge of lunatics, yet in 
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the beginning of his speech he seemed 
to intimate that justice required we 
should throw the charge of the Poor 
Law upon a wider area than that on 
which it was now levied. There were 
words in the Motion which made it im- 
possible that the Government could ac- 
cept it. It said that no legislation on 
this subject could be satisfactory which 
did not provide for this expenditure be- 
ing thrown in whole or in part upon the 
Imperial Exchequer. But when these 
charges were so thrown, it was not in 
consequence of legislation. The charges 
for medical officers and schoolmasters 
were upon the Estimates, and had not 
been the subject of legislation. The 
same remark held true of the contribu- 
tions towards the cost of criminal prose- 
cutions and the police. If the Resolution 
were accepted, the Government would be 
bound in this way—they had prepared 
a Bill to repeal exemptions from rates. 
But the Resolution said no legislation 
on this subject would be acceptable un- 
less these charges were placed not upon 
the localities, but upon the Exchequer. 
The Government could not, therefore, 
propose its Bill repealing existing ex- 
emptions unless it was prepared to deal 
with this subject and with all the admi- 
nistrative consequences and difficulties 
arising out of it. He did not deny that 
the subject was worthy of attention ; but 
if the principles laid down in the Reso- 
lution were to be taken as clear indica- 
tions of a settled purpose and policy of 
the opposite party, they seemed to him 
highly dangerous. He regarded them 
as leading to a system of centralization. 
It was easy to say that the State might 
pay and that the localities might control. 
The House knew better. It knew per- 
fectly well that whatever party was in 
power, if the State paid, it would manage 
and control, and if the State paid and 
did not manage and control, the localities 
would not exercise proper economy. He 
would put it to hon. Members interested 
in the incidence of taxation upon real 
property, whether there was wisdom in 
raising the question in this large and 
portentous way, because it undoubtedly 
involved in the public mind, and in Par- 
liamentary treatment sooner or later, the 
whole question of the incidence of taxa- 
tion, and would also involve ee 
more—a consideration of the rights an 

duties of property, and the conditions 
under which property should be enjoyed. 
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It was right that this question should be 
considered calmly from time to time; 
but from the point of view of hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite, he doubted whether it 
was advisable to summon the country 
by an appeal like this to consider all 
these matters at once. A word as 
to the increase of rates. They had 
largely increased, owing, in great part, 
to an expenditure upon constructions 
which added directly to the value of 
the land, and, therefore, could not 
be said to have added to the burdens of 
the land. A considerable increase was 
owing to the humanity of the age; but 
if they left out of consideration these 
constructive works, he did not believe in 
the continuance of the increase of rates ; 
and he could speak with confidence with 
respect to the poor rate, so far, at any 
rate, as the expenditure upon the poor 
was concerned, that they had reached 
the maximum, and that they might now 
hope for a decline. The last poor rate 
Return showed that for the first time 
within the last 12 months there was now 
a decrease in the number of paupers. 
That decrease now amounted to between 
12 and 13 per cent upon the number of 
paupers a year ago. He saw no reason 
why that decrease should not continue; 
and he saw no reason, therefore, with 
the increasing value of land and other 
property, why they should not look for- 
ward to a decrease instead of an in- 
crease in the burden upon property. 
He would remind his hon. Friend of one 
or two inaccuracies and vaguenesses of 
expression of his which would not bear 
close criticism. He talked of the income 
of those who paid rates as being only 
one-seventh of that of the country. He 
said the rateable value of the country 
was only £100,000,000 ; it was, in fact, 
£108,000,000. {Sir Massry Lops: I 
referred to 1870.] He (Mr. Stansfeld) 
was not going to found any argument 
upon that; still the last Returns showed 
that there was an increase in the income 
of the country. The hon. Member 
valued the income of the country at 
£700,000,000, and he said that the tax- 
ation fell not upon property, but upon 
—— but if it fell not upon property 
ut upon persons, he would ask him 
whether it was not an exaggeration to 
say that the income of the owners and 
occupiers of property who paid the rates 
was only one-seventh of the income of 
the community. It was impossible to 
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maintain that argument, and therefore 
this figure of speech was an exaggera- 
tion. Then the hon. Member spoke of 
local rates amounting to £36,000,000, 
and afterwards to £40,000,000, and he 
compared that with the Imperial taxa- 
tion of £41,000,000. [SirMasszy Lopzs: 
I said £68,000,000, and I took from 
that £27,000,000 for the interest of the 
Debt.] Just so. The hon. Member com- 
pared £36,000,000 or £40,000,000 with 
£41,000,000 of Imperial taxation ; but 
from the £36,000,000 or £40,000,000 
he did not deduct the amount of the 
receipts in aid of rates, which left 
the rates for England and Wales at 
£17,000,000, whilst from the Imperial 
taxation he deducted the whole payment 
for the National Debt. The general 
conclusion to which he hoped the House 
would come was, that they should avoid 
generalization on thequestion, but should 
proceed practically, following the policy 
which Sir Robert Peel pursued in 1846. 
Something had been said as to County 
Boards. He was in favour of the insti- 
tution of County Boards; but if they 
took from the counties the administra- 
tion of justice and the control of the 
police, for what purpose were County 
Financial Boards to be created? There 
would remain no functions for them to 
fulfil. He was anxious to introduce a 
Bill for the repeal of all total exemption 
from rating, including that of Govern- 
ment property. Let the Government do 
that, and not bind them to provide in 
the Bill for all the administrative conse- 
quences which must follow from the 
adoption of the Resolution. Lastly, he 
per a the Government were perfectly wil- 
ling to consider those cases one by one ; 
and he asked the House not to commit 
itself to a general proposition of this 
kind, so wide, so uncertain, and, he 
might almost say, so portentous, de- 
priving itself of the power of free judg- 
ment upon these cases as they arose. 
Mr. DISRAELI: I should have 
thought it was unnecessary to remind 
the House that this is not a new ques- 
tion; but the right hon. Gentleman has 
discussed it as if it were brought for- 
ward for the firsttime. It has now been 
for a quarter of a century before our 
consideration ; and the original ground 
on which the attention of Parliament 
was called to the incidence of taxation 
in this respect was founded upon a 
fact which is not denied—that a cer- 
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tain amount of taxation is levied for 
national purposes and levied only from 
a small portion of the national pro- 
perty. Now, it is all very well to talk 
of statements of that kind as being 
generalizations, and as if it were expe- 
dient to avoid them ; but generalization 
is the result of the experience by man- 
kind of a great amount of facts, and 
they must express their opinion in a 
general manner. Now, several appeals 
have been made in consequence of this 
anomalous taxation at different times 
to the House of Commons; but none 
has been brought forward in a man- 
ner more moderate and, I think, more 
practical, dealing as it does generally 
with the subject, than the proposi- 
tion which has been made by my hon. 
Friend the Member for South Devon 
(Sir Massey Lopes). It is a consequence 
of taxpayers’ experience, and the opi- 
nion of Parliament, and the result of 
repeated discussions during the long in- 
terval of time to which I have alluded 
—it is that which has allowed my hon. 
Friend to have the matter brought under 
our consideration in such a manner as 
he has done—moderate and practical. 
The right hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. 
Stansfeld) really advanced no argu- 
ment against the statement of my hon. 
Friend. He made a number of obser- 
vations, some ingenious, some sensible, 
founded upon official knowledge of the 
subject and on small matters of de- 
tail — all in themselves well worthy 
of our attention; but they did not 
meet the broad issue placed before the 
House by my hon. Friend. It cannot 
be denied that, to use his own words, 
taxation is imposed for national pur- 
poses on one description of property 
only. My hon. Friend has denoted the 
modes by which a remedy might be fur- 
nished by the House for the grievance 
complained of. Is there anything un- 
reasonable or immoderate in the manner 
which he has indicated to the House? 
He has scrupulously guarded himself in 
his language by words in which he 
maintains that the relief should be fur- 
nished ‘either in whole or in part.” 
The Resolution does not bind the House 
to any indefinite and unreasonable 
amount, and my hon. Friend even gave 
an estimate of the aggregate relief on 
the three important heads of the ad- 
ministration of justice, police, and the 
charge of lunatics. What is that esti- 
Mr. Disraeli 
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mate? He said it might amount pro- 
bably to £2,000,000. Now, we cannot 
forget that Her Majesty’s Government 
some little time ago made a proposition 
which acknowledged that this peculiar 
portion of property, amerced in this 
anomalous manner, was indebted to relief 
to the amount of £12,000 per annum. 
The hon. Member for the city of Norwich 
(Mr. Colman), alluding to that proposal 
to apply the house tax to the relief of 
real property in houses, stated that it was 
mentioned to-night with general appro- 
bation, while it received a different wel- 
come when first submitted. Now, I 
must guard myself against being counted 
a supporter of such a proposition. I 
spoke against it at the time, and had an 
opportunity been given I should certainly 
have voted against it, for it would really 
increase the anomalies of which we com- 
plain. Instead of redressing or miti- 
gating the injustice, it would, by sacri- 
ficing a large portion of the Imperial 
Revenue to the relief of only a part of 
real property, create a fresh anomaly, 
thus strengthening the claims of that 
portion of real property which did not 
receive its share of relief. The proposi- 
tion, however, isof value in this discussion 
as clear demonstration that, in the opi- 
nion of the Government, so large an 
amount of Imperial Revenue might have 
been sacrificed to the claims of a portion 
of real property on account of the un- 
answerable character of those claims. 
When a Government makes such a pro- 
position we know very well that their es- 
timates of the legitimate amount that 
might be claimed is not to be appraised 
by the sum which they offer. If a Go- 
vernment offered £1,200,000 a-year, they 
must have felt that, though not an in- 
considerable, it was only a partial re- 
dress. The same hon. Gentleman re- 
ferred to a determination expressed on 
both sides of this Table to defend the 
Consolidated Fund. Now I trust I have 
never shown any great disposition un- 
wisely and unnecessarily to invade that 
fund; but what is the object of defend- 
ing it from improper and unwarrantable 
attacks? Itis because it is the treasury 
of the country, and should be preserved 
for a case of real necessity, so that when 
its aid is required in order to establish a 
more satisfactory state of affairs, you 
may have something to which you can 
appeal. The Consolidated Fund is 
spoken of as if it was to be shut up in 
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a box and never used for any purpose ; 
whereas our duty is to see that it is used 
for purposes conducive to the public 
welfare. The right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Stansfeld) has addressed this side 
of the House in words of warning, and 
almost of menace. He says he admits 
that, abstractedly, there is much in our 
demands which cannot be denied, but 
that if we pursue these claims, the duties 
and rights of property will be inquired 
into. Now, I must say—and I speak 
for Gentlemen on both sides of the House 
equally interested in the matter—that if 
we are not sufficiently acquainted with 
the duties and rights of property, it is 
most unfortunate for this country and 
for ourselves. I believe the duties of 
property are in this country fulfilled, and 
I hope, therefore, that the rights of pro- 
perty will be maintained; but if we 

ave alleged rights which cannot be sup- 
ported, and duties which are neglected, 
rest assured that avoiding to urge a just 
claim will not release us from the respon- 
sibility which we cannot escape from, or 
from results which, however injurious to 
our fortunes, we have properly incurred. 
This question, it must be remembered, 
has been actively before us for at least 
a quarter of a century. When it was 
first introduced to the notice of the 
House, the burdens of real property, 
though considerable, were by no means 
as excessive as at present; but during 
that period the expenses of the posses- 
sors of real property have constantly in- 
creased for public purposes, their control 
over that expenditure having almost pro- 
portionately diminished. Look at the cir- 
cumstances which have, no doubt, forced 
this question upon our attention.. The 
mind of the country is at present fixed 
upon two of the greatest questions which 
can engage the attention of a Government 
or the interest of a nation—public educa- 
tion and the public health. They are 
engaging the attention of our leading 
men, and the mind of the country is con- 
centrated on them. Now, is it not 
extraordinary that with a country like 
England, so rich, prosperous, and intel- 
ligent, so active in its civilization, thé 
only means to which it can have resource 
to accomplish these Imperial purposes 
is to increase the rates of the country? 
Why, there is almost a degree of bathos 
ma country acting in such a spirit. 
When you consider the meetings held in 
every part of the country, and the lead- 
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ing subjects which engage the public 
mind, you would naturally say—‘“ This 
great country will hesitate at no sacrifice 
to accomplish these great ends.’’ Instead 
of that, the complaint is that the poor 
ratepayer is the person called upon to 
fulfil these Imperial duties. I cannot 
understand how this question can be 
advanced in a more satisfactory man- 
ner than by the Resolution of my hon. 
Friend (Sir Massey Lopes). I was in 
hopes that when the right hon. Gentle- 
man rose he was going to finish this 
debate, and that it would not have been 
necessary for me make any observations 
or for the House to proceed to a division. 
I was in hopes from his tone when he 
rose, and also from the nature of this 
question, and from the general feeling of 
society and the state of opinion upon it, 
that the right hon. Gentleman was about 
to intimate that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment had resolved to enter upon a course 
of wise concession upon this matter. 
And I am sure that, as far asI am con- 
cerned, I should have been happy to 
have left it in their hands, and should 
have assisted them as far as I could in 
any moderate proposition which they 
might have brought forward, knowing 
that it is for Her Majesty’s Ministers to 
select the time and make the arrange- 
ments which, on the whole, are most con- 
ducive to the public convenience in such 
matters. But the right hon. Gentleman 
really ended by giving us no ray of hope, 
no crumb of comfort ; all he said was that 
he was prepared to support the queer 
Amendment of thehon. Member for North 
Devon (Sir Thomas Acland). The hon. 
Member for North Devon, in the auto- 
biographical speech with which he 
favoured the House, imparted to us a 
great deal of his personal experience. 
He quoted something which I said, and 
I thought he was going to make a com- 
ment upon it; but he only recalled to 
my memory observations which I had 
delivered myself. The hon. Member for 
North Devon always tells us that he has 
been 18 years absent from this House. 
I think it quite unnecesssry on his 
part to inform us of that fact. I ob- 
served it in his speech; because the hon. 
Member for North Devon rose to-night, 
and following thespeech of my hon. Friend 
the Member for the southern division of 
the county, who, both in framing his Re- 
solution and in the whole of his remarks, 
kept himself closely to the real question— 
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namely, the unjust incidence of taxation 
on the real property of this country—as 
much upon houses as upon mere land, 
and, from the amount of their taxation, 
more upon houses than upon mere land 
—the hon. Member for North Devon 
rose, and immediately made an attack 
upon country gentlemen, and said, in 
effect, ‘‘ This is a mere attempt to study 
your own advantage and to increase the 
profits of landed proprietors.” He took 
up the tone which used to be adopted in 
this House about 25 years ago, before 
he unfortunately lost his seat. I must 
entirely protest against the whole tone 
of that hon. Member’s speech, which was 
I think neither conceived in a spirit of 
justice to the landed proprietors of the 
country on either side of the House, nor 
did it really meet the fair and clear issue 
placed before us for consideration to- 
night. That issue appears to me to have 
been temperately expressed, both in my 
hon. Friend’s (Sir Massey Lopes) speech 
and in his Resolution. I was in hopes 
that Her Majesty’s Ministers were going 
to meet that Resolution in the spirit in 
which it was framed. But as I have 
been disappointed in that I have only 
one course to take and only one counsel 
to give to my Friends, which is to sup- 
port the Motion of my hon. Friend the 
Member for South Devon. I think if 
that Resolution is passed it will not lead 
to any disaster, nor to any of those 
public inconveniences, difficulties, or per- 
plexities which the right hon. Gentleman 
who last addressed us intimates. But I 
believe the House of Commons will, 
after a quarter of a century’s discussion, 
have arrived at a sound and tempe- 
rate expression of the real state of 
affairs, and on that state of affairs I 
think the opinion of the House of Com- 
mons ought to be taken. 

Mr. GOSCHEN : Sir, I shall follow 
the example set by the last two speakers 
in being exceedingly brief. The right 
hon. Gentleman who has just sat down 
told us it is a very simple and a very 
moderate issue which is put before us 
to-night. That issue is whether or not 
we shall place £2,037,000 on the Con- 
solidated Fund by way of a beginning. 
I feel as confident as that I am standing 
here that if that proposition had been 
made when the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Buckinghamshire (Mr. 
Disraeli) was in office he and his Col- 
leagues would not have felt it to bea 
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moderate proposal which could have 
been accepted as a mere matter of course 
by the Government of the day. The 
right hon. Gentleman—an ex-Prime 
Minister and (what on this occasion is 
more to the purpose) an ex-Chancellor 
of the Exchequer—spoke of the Con- 
solidated Fund in a way in which it is 
frequently spoken of outside the walls of 
this House, but seldom by those who are 
conversant with finance. He spoke of it 
as if it were a treasure stored up in a 
box, on which we could come in times of 
emergency, instead of its being simply 
the annual result of the heavy taxation of 
the people. And, I ask, has there been a 
single Member who has addressed the 
House to-night who has spoken of the 
mode and the means by which these 
£2,000,000 which are to be thrown on 
the Consolidated Fund are to be raised ? 
It is a very easy, popular, and agreeable 
thing to propose a relief to ratepayers 
in town or country, whether as owners 
or as occupiers. But I contend that the 
House will never be in a position to 
judge of the expediency of that course, 
and that the difficulty of that course will 
never appear, until side by side with that 
proposal for the reduction of rates we are 
informed of the source from which the 
£2,000,000areto be obtained. Supposethe 
Government had undertaken so to reduce 
the rates this year, would the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite have been prepared 
to say that he would have preferred that 
the reduction of the income tax, or the 
proposed remission of that tax upon in- 
comes below £300, should have been 
abandoned; or would he have been ready, 
for the sake of relieving the classes 
whose cause he now advocates, to in- 
crease the Imperial taxation borne by 
the great consuming classes of the peo- 
ple? Where is the money to come from? 
That is a fair question to ask the House 
of Commons in dealing with such a sub- 
ject. The right hon. Gentleman stated, 
and stated correctly, that the Govern- 
ment last year proposed the cession of 
£1,200,000. Well, I think that was a 
very great concession. I remember the 

hrase used by the right hon. Gentleman 
ast year. It was that we were going to 
hand over Imperial revenues to “ob- 
scure vestries.” I have been told, too, 
to-night, that last year we brought in 
a Bill and withdrew it again without 
giving hon. Members opposite an oppor- 
tunity of discussing it. Well, if there 
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was one masa who deplored that more 
than another it was myself, who had not 


an opportunity of answering many of 
the arguments brought against my Bill 
on the second reading. But who pre- 
vented its second reading? The same 
Gentlemen who are preventing the dis- 
cussion of many important subjects night 
by night during this Session. If there 
be one subject with which the Govern- 
ment has been and is anxious to deal, it 
is that of local taxation. The pains taken 
with the measures proposed last year were 
an earnest of our intention to deal with 
the question; and the fact that those mea- 
sures having in many of their details re- 
ceivedthe approval of hon. Members op- 
posite distinctly shows that the Govern- 
ment were prepared to deal in a compre- 
hensive form with these questions of local 
taxation. How is it proposed to deal with 
the question this evening? Only in one 
way. You are not to improve the ad- 
ministration, nor to improve the rela- 
tions between county owners and oc- 
cupiers; you are not asked by hon. 
Members opposite to divide the rates be- 
tween the owners and the occupiers. 
These are matters which can wait; but 
the one point which must be achieved 
this Session, and, if possible, to-night, 
is the transfer of £2,000,000 from the 
Consolidated Fund. The right hon. 
Gentleman opposite complains that he 
has not received one crumb of comfort 
from the speech of my right hon. 
Friend (Mr. Stansfeld). But I am pre- 
pared to repeat, what was stated by 
my right hon. Friend and the Govern- 
ment, that there are many means by 
which local taxation can be improved 
and relief given to the ratepayers; but 
of all those means I believe that the 
constant grasping at the Consolidated 
Fund, without any accompanying mea- 
sures of improvement, is the very worst. 
We are prepared to consider this ques- 
tion rather from any other point of 
view, by the surrender of revenue, or 
by means which have been indicated to- 
night, or by any other means rather than 
than that which is, no doubt, very easy 
and seductive, but which is likely to be 
the most extravagant—namely, by indis- 
criminate contributions from the Con- 
solidated Fund. The able arguments of 
my right hon. Friend (Mr. Stansfeld) 
showed the effects of these grants on 
local administration. Few hon. Gentle- 
men have spoken to-night with more good 
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sense than the hon. Baronet the Member 
for Wiltshire (Sir George Jenkinson), 
who indicated that certain sources of re- 
venue, such as the license duties, should 
be appropriated to county finance. I 
regard that as a far better proposal 
than that of giving relief from the Con- 
solidated Fund. The Government have 
admitted—and the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite may take comfort from this fact 
—that the question of local taxation re- 
quires to be dealt with. And if the 
House will support the Government in 
making progress with the Public Busi- 
ness, it will be seen whether or not 
we are disposed to deal with this ques- 
tion. . I have been asked questions with 
regard to the Returns on the subject 
of local taxation by one or two hon. 
Members who have spoken this even- 
ing. I have been asked on what au- 
thority those Returns were made. The 
hon. Baronet (Sir Massey Lopes) has 
spoken of them as if nobody was re- 
sponsible for them. In that respect he 
has not been quite fair, because the very 
tables themselves show that they were 
derived from official sources either in 
this country or in others. There is not 
a figure in them which I have not care- 
fully checked. It was not, of course, 
possible that these Returns could have 
been compiled by a single department, 
because their very object was to collect 
into one focus the expenditure of various 
departments. The hon. Baronet used a 
very strong term when he spoke of their 
gross inaccuracy; but I venture to tell 
him that the figures, though they have 
been for a considerable time before the 
public, have never been impugned. The 
hon. Baronet seemed to assume that I 
drew a distinction between real and per- 
sonal property, and then somewhat un- 
candidly mixed up some of the general 
taxation as falling on personal property. 
I, however, did nothing of the kind. I 
referred in the Return to the taxation of 
real property, and to the remaining 
taxation, and my object was to show 
what amount is paid by real property 
out of the whole taxation of the coun- 
try. The hon. Baronet went on to say 
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that the Report had for its object to 
prove two propositions; but it had no 
other object than to elicit the truth and 
to collect the whole of the information 
at the command of the Government. 
There was no foregone conclusion. Allu- 
sion was also made to the name of the 
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gentleman who assisted me ; but.I would 
observe that he assisted me only as a 

rivate ove th would, and that he did 
his work exceedingly well. I will now, 
in conclusion, recall to the House for a 
moment the nature of the Motion under 
discussion. While we acknowledge, and 
have acknowledged and will acknowledge 
that this subject is one of the greatest 
importance—that it has engaged our 
attention and will continue to engage 
our attention—while we do not approach 
it in a manner hostile to the land or to 
the farmer, we are not prepared to 
sanction the wholesale proposal that 
£2,000,000 should be placed on the Con- 
solidated Fund. Why does the hon. 
Member for Norfolk (Mr. Colman) sup- 
port the Motion? Because a lunatic 
asylum is about to be built in his 
county. This is a specimen of the local 
considerations which determine many 
voteson this important Imperial question. 
Now, is it, I would ask, for the sake of 
a particular locality that the House is to 
give its assent to so sweeping a Resolu- 
tion? Iwish hon. Members to reflect 
on the troubles which will arise in this 
House, and in the constituencies, when 
the question comes to be discussed how 
these £2,000,000 are to be obtained, 
and who is to be relieved by this pro- 
posal. Let me ask the hon. Baronet 
whether he is prepared to leave out 
of his Resolution the words “‘ and own- 
ers?’’ According to his Motion there are 
two classes to be relieved, the owners 
and occupiers. Generally speaking, the 
owners say they pay the whole rate, 
while the occupiers contend that they 
pay it. If it is the owners who are to 

e relieved, are we prepared to replace 
these £2,000,000 by the general taxa- 
tion of the country { ? If that be a right 
ee oa let the division of the rate 

etween the owners and the occupiers 
form a part of any plan which is pro- 
posed. It has been said that the Amend- 
ment is intended to evade the Resolution 
of the hon. Baronet; but I contend that 
the Resolution is a means of evading the 
division of the rates between the owner 
and the occupier. The hon. Baronet has 
stated that he was opposed to that divi- 
sion because it would diminish the re- 
sistance to the rates which was now made 
by the two together. But, at all events, 
I trust the House will not agree to his 
proposition. There is no disposition on 


the part of the Government to evade the 
Ur, Goschen 
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question of local taxation. We are 
“ore to give relief where relief is 

ut we prefer any other way to that ex- 
travagant way of taking the money out 
of the Consolidated Fund, which is cal- 
culated to bring with it administrative 
evils to which the majority of the House 
would, I believe, greatly object. 


Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 259 ; Noes 
159: Majority 100. 
Main Question put, and agreed to. 


Resolved, That it is expedient to remedy the 
injustice of imposing Taxation for National ob- 
jects on one description of property only, and 
therefore that no legislation with reference to 
Local Taxation will be satisfactory which does 
not provide, either in whole or in part, for the 
relief of occupiers and owners in counties and 
boroughs from charges imposed on ratepayers for 
the administration of justice, police, and lunatics, 
the expenditure for such purposes being almost 
entirely independent of local control. — (Sir 
Massey Lopes.) 


AYES, 


Adderley, rt. hn. Sir C. Chaplin, H. 
Amphlett, R. P. Charley, W. T. 
Anstruther, Sir R. Child, Sir S. 
Arbuthnot, Major G. Cholmeley, Captain 
Arkwright, A. P. Cholmeley, Sir M. 
Arkwright, R, Clive, Col. hon. G. W. 
Assheton, R. Clowes, S. W. 
Backhouse, E. Cole, Col. hon. H. A. 
Baggallay, Sir R. Collins, T. 

Bagge, Sir W. Colman, J. J. 

Bailey, Sir J. R. Corbett, Colonel 
Barnett, H. Corrance, F. S. 
Barrington, Viscount Corry, rt. hon. H. T. L. 
Barttelot, Colonel Cowper, hon. H. F. 


Bates, E. Cowper - Temple, right 
Bateson, Sir T. hon. W. 
Beach, Sir M. ee Craufurd, E. H. J. 


Beach, W. W. B 
Bentinck, G. Cc. 


Crichton, Viscount 
Croft, Sir H. G. D. 


Bentinck, G. W. P. Cross, R. A. 
Benyon, R. Cubitt, G. 
Beresford, Lt.-Col. M. Dalrymple, C. 


Damer, Capt. Dawson- 
Birley, H. Davenport, W. B. 
Bourne, Colonel Denison, C. B. 
Bouverie, rt. hon. E.P. Dent, J. D. 


Bingham, Lord 


Brand, H. R. Dimsdale, R 
Brewer, Dr. Disraeli, rt. hon. B. 
Bright, R. Dodson, J. G. 

Brise, Colonel R. Dowdeswell, W. E. 
Broadley, W. H. H. Doff, R. W. 

Brooks, W. C. Duncombe, hon. Col. 
Browne, G. E. Dyke, W. H. 

Bruce, Sir H. H. Dyott, Colonel R. 
Buckley, Sir E. Eaton, H. W. 


Burrell, Sir P. 
Cadogan, hon. F. W. 
Cartwright, F. 

Cave, rt. hon. S. Eleho, Lord 

Cawley, C. E. Elliott, G. 

Cecil, Lord E, H, B. G, Elphinstone, Sir J. D.H. 


Egerton, hon. A. F. 
Egerton, Sir P. G. 
Egerton, hon. W. 
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Ewing, A. Orr- 
Fellowes, E, 
Fielden, ; “ 
Figgins, J. 
Finch, G. H. 
Finnie, W. 


Fitzwilliam, hn.C.W. W. 


Floyer, J. 

Foljambe, F. J. S. 
Forde, Colonel 
Forester, rt. hon. Gen. 
Fowler, R. N. 
Galway, Viscount 
Garlies, Lord 

Gilpin, Colonel 
Goldney, G. 
Goldsmid, J. 

Gooch, Sir D. 

Gore, J. R. O. 
Gore, W. R. 0. 
Graves, S. R. 

Gray, Lieut.-Colonel 
Greaves, E. 

Greene, E. 

Gregory, G. B. 
Grove, T. F. 

Guest, A. E. 

Guest, M. J. 
Hambro, CO. 
Hamilton, Lord C. 
Hamilton, Lord C. J. 
Hamilton, Lord G. 
Hamilton, J. G. C. 
Hardy, J. 

Hardy, J. S. 

Hay, Sir J.C. D. 


Headlam, rt. hon. T. E. 


Henley, rt. hon. J. W. 
Henley, Lord 
Henry, J. S. 


Herbert, rt. hon. Gen. 


Sir P. 
Hermon, E. 
Heygate, W. U. 
Hildyard, T. B. T. 
Hill, A. S. 
Hoare, Sir H. A. 
Hoare, P. M. 
Hodgson, W. N. 
Hogg, J. M. 
Holford, J. P. G. 
Holmesdale, Viscount 
Holt, J. M. 


Hood, Capt. hon. A. W. 
A.N 


Hope, A. J. B. B. 
Hornby, E. K. 
Hunt, rt. hon. G. W. 
Jackson, R. W. 
Jenkinson, Sir G. S. 
Jones, J. 

Kavanagh, A. MacM. 
Kekewich, S. T. 
Kennaway, J. H. 
Keown, W. 
Kingscote, Colonel 
Knightley, Sir R. 
Lacon, Sir E. H. K. 
Laird, J. 

Langton, W. G. 
Laslett, W. 
Learmonth, A. 
Legh, W. J, 
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Lennox, Lord G. G. 

Lennox, Lord H. G. 
wis, H. 

Liddell, hon. H. G. 

Lindsay, hon. Col. C. 

Lindsay, Colonel R. L. 

Lopes, H. C. 

Lowther, W. 

Lusk, A. 

M‘Combie, W. 

Mahon, Viscount 

Maitland,Sir A. C. R. G. 

Malcolm, J. W. 

Manners, rt. hn. Lord J. 

Manners, Lord G. J. 

March, Earl of 

Matthews, H. 

Maxwell, W. H. 

Mellor, T. W. 

Meyrick, T, 

Milles, hon. G. W. 

Mills, C. H. 

Mitford, W. T. 

Monckton, F. 

Monckton, hon. G. 

Monk, C. J. 

Montagu,rt. hn. Lord R. 

Montgomery, Sir G. G. 

Morgan, C. 0. 

Morgan, hon. Major 

Mowbray, rt. hon. J. R. 

Muncaster, Lord 

Neville-Grenville, R. 

Newdegate, C. N. 

Newport, Viscount 

Noel, hon. G. J. 

North, Colonel 

Northcote,rt.hn.Sir S.H. 

Paget, R. H. 

Pakington, rt. hn. Sir J. 

Palk, Sir L. 

Parker, Lt.-Colonel W. 

Parry, L. Jones- 

Patten, rt. hon. Col. W. 

Peel, J. 

Pemberton, E. L. 

Phipps, C. P. 

Plunket, hon. D. R. 

Powell, F. S. 

Powell, W. 

Raikes, H. C. 

Read, C. S. 

Ridley, M. W. 

Round, J. 

Royston, Viscount 

Sackville,S.G.Stopford- 

St. Aubyn, J. 

Salt, T. 

Samuda, J. D’A. 

Sclater-Booth, G. 

Scott, Lord H. J. M.D. 

Scourfield, J. H. 

Selwin - Ibbetson, Sir 
H. J. 


Shirley, S. E. 

Sinclair, Sir J. G. T. 
Smith, A. 

Smith, F. C. 

Smith, R. 

Smith, S. G. 

Smith, W. H. 
Somerset, Lord H. R. C. 
Stanley, hon. F, 
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Starkie, J. P. C. 
Steere, L. 

Stone, W. H. 
Straight, D. 

Stronge, Sir J. M. 
Sturt, H. G. 

Sturt, Lt.-Col. N. 
Sykes, C. 

Talbot, J. G. 

Thynne, Lord H. F. 
Tipping, W. 
Tollemache, Major W.F. 
Tomline, G. 

Torrens, W. T. M‘C. 
Turner, C. 

Turnor, E. 
Vandeleur, Colonel 
Walker, Major G. G. 
Walpole, hon. F. 
Walpole, rt. hon. S. H. 
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Walsh, hon. A. 
Waterhouse, S. 
Watney, J. 
Wedderburn, Sir D. 
Welby, W. E. 
Wells, E. 

Wells, W. 
Wethered, T. 0. 
Wheelhouse, W. S.J. 
Williams, C. H. 
Winn, R. 

Wise, H. C. 
Wyndham, hon. P, 
Wynn, C. W. W. 
Yorke, J. R. 


TELLERS. 
Amcotts, Colonel W. C. 
Lopes, Sir M. 


NOES. 


Acland, Sir T. D. 
Anderson, G. 
Armitstead, G. 
Ayrton, rt. hon.yA. S. 
Bagwell, J. 
Baines, E, 

Baker, R. B, W. 
Barry, A. H. S. 
Baxter, W. E. 

Bazley, Sir T. 
Beaumont, Capt. F. 
Beaumont, S. A. 
Beaumont, W. B. 
Bective, Earl of 
Biddulph, M. 
Blennerhassett, R. 
Bonham-Carter, J. 
Bowmont, Marquess of 
Bowring, E. A. 
Brassey, T. 

Bright, J. (Manchester) 
Brinckman, Captain 
Brown, A. H. 

Bruce, Lord C. 

Bruce, rt. hon. Lord E. 
Bruce, rt. hon. H, A. 
Buckley, N. 

Bury, Viscount 
Campbell, H. 
Candlish, J. 

Cardwell, rt. hon. E. 
Carnegie, hon. C. 
Carter, R. M. 
Cartwright, W. C. 
Cavendish, Lord F. C. 
Cavendish, Lord G. 
Chadwick, D. 
Childers,rt. hn. H. C. E. 
Clifford, C. C. 
Coleridge, Sir J. D. 
Dalglish, R. 
Dalrymple, D. 
Davies, R. 

Delahunty, J. 
Denman, hon. G. 
Dickinson, S. 8S. 
Dowse, rt. hon. R. 
Duff, M. E. G. 
Egerton, Capt. hon. F. 
Enfield, Viscount 


Ewing, H. E. Crum- 

Eykyn, R. 

Faweett, H. 

Forster, C. 

Forster, rt. hon. W. E. 

Fortescue, rt. hon. C, P. 

Fortescue, hon. D. F. 

Foster, W. H. 

Gladstone, rt. hn. W. E. 

Gladstone, W. H. 

Goldsmid, Sir F. 

Goschen, rt. hon. G. J. 

Gourley, E. T. 

Gower, hon. E. F. L. 

Gray, Sir J. 

Greville - Nugent, hon. 
G. F 


Grey, rt. hon. Sir G. 

Grieve, J. J. 

Grosvenor, hon. N. 

Hanmer, Sir J. 

Hardeastle, J. A. 

Harris, J. D. 

Tlartington, Marquess of 

Hibbert, J. T. 

Holland, S, 

Holms, J. 

Hoskyns, C. Wren- 

Howard, hon. C. W. G. 

Hughes, T. 

Hurst, R. H. 

Hutt, rt. hon. Sir W. 

Illingworth, A. 

James, H. 

Jardine, R. 

Jessel, Sir G. 

Johnston, A. 

Kay-Shuttleworth, U.J. 

Kensington, Lord 

King, hon. P. J. L. 

Knatchbull - Hugessen, 
E. H. 

Lancaster, J. 

Lawrence, W. 

Lawson, Sir W. 

Lea, T. 

Leeman, G. 

Lefevre, G. J. S. 

Locke, J. 

Lowe, rt, hon, R. 
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Lubbock, Sir J. Russell, H. 

Lyttelton, hon. C. G. Seely, C. (Nottingham) 
Macfie, R. A. Shaw, R. 

Mackintosh, E. W. Sheridan, H. B. 
M‘Clure, T. Simon, Mr. Serjeant 
Magniac, C. Smith, R. 

Marling, S. S. Stansfeld, rt. hon. J. 
Melly, G. Stapleton, J. 

Miller, J. Stepney, Sir J. 
Monsell, rt. hon. W. Stevenson, J. C. 
Morgan, G. Osborne Storks, rt. hn. Sir H. K. 
Morrison, W. Strutt, hon. H. 
Mundella, A. J. Stuart, Colonel 
O’Conor, D. M. Tollemache, hon, F, J. 
O’Reilly-Dease, M. Tracy, hon. C. R. D. 
Palmer, J. H Hanbury- 

Parker, C. S. Trevelyan, G. O. 

Peel, A. W. Verney, Sir H. 
Pelham, Lord Vivian, H. H. 

Pender, J. Walter, J. 

Philips, R. N- West, H. W. 

Pim, J. Whitbread, S. 
Playfair, L. Whitwell, J. 

Plimsoll, S. Whitworth, T. 
Portman, hon. W.H.B. Williams, W. 

Potter, E. Winterbotham, H. S, P. 
Potter, T. B. Woods, H. 

Price, W. P. Young, A. W. 
Rathbone, W. Young, G, 

Reed, C. 
Robertson, D. 
Roden, W. S. 
Russell, A. 


TELLERS. 
Adam, W. P. 
Glyn, hon. G. G. 


ALBERT AND EUROPEAN LIFE ASSUR- 
ANCE COMPANIES (INQUIRY) BILL. 
(Mr. Stephen Cave, Mr. Kirkman Hodgson, Mr. 
Barnett, Sir Thomas Bazley.) 

[BILL 8.] COMMITTEE. 


Order for Committee read. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, that even 
in the view of the right hon. Gentleman 
himself (Mr. 8. Cave) this Bill must 
raise very serious questions. The right 
hon. Gentleman could not but be sen- 
sible that nothing but the most extra- 
ordinary circumstances could warrant 
the House in going into Committee on 
a Bill an essential part of which was 
the proposal that the affairs of certain 
private companies should be examined 
by a Commissioner appointed at the 
public expense. He regretted that the 
principle of the Bill had not been fully 
discussed; and that being so, without 
offering any opposition to the House 
going into Committee, he must object to 
their proceeding that night with the 
clause which would authorize the pay- 
ment of the expenses of the inquiry out 
of the public funds. What he wished 
to state particularly on the part of the 
Government was this—that the great 
reluctance which was felt by all Go- 
vernments to interfere in any respect 
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with private commerce of whatever kind 
had prevented them from seriously en- 
tertaining the question of life assurance 
upon a large scale. It had been at- 
tempted by the Government, and had 
worked satisfactorily so far, but within 
a special and limited sphere. But if 
the character of this business was such 
that it was idle to dream of any effective 
control whatever by policyholders upon 
the managers of companies, the time 
must certainly be considered to have 
come when it was the duty of the Go- 
vernment to examine with care whether 
they ought not to offer to policyholders 
an absolute and simple security for the 
moneys which they invested, and for the 
promises held out to them in the shape 
of Government assurance. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer had made the 
practicability of this kind of assurance 
the subject of inquiry, and the expe- 
rience which the Government had at- 
tained within its limited sphere had 
improved its judgment on these matters. 
It was most desirable that the House 
should have an opportunity of expressing 
its opinion fully upon the subject, and 
he hoped that when they came to the 
important clause of the Bill an oppor- 
tunity would be given for its further 
consideration. 

Mr. STEPHEN CAVE said, that as 
he understood the right hon. Gentleman 
he wished, when they came to the clause 
which provided for the payment of the 
expenses of the Commission out of the 
Consolidated Fund, that its considera- 
tion should be postponed. It was rea- 
sonable that an objection should be 
raised to going into Committee on a Bill 
of this kind at so late an hour; but if he 
lost this opportunity he had no prospect 
of being able to proceed at an earlier 
hour another evening. It was impos- 
sible for him to refuse the proposal of 
the right hon. Gentleman to move that 
the Speaker leave the Chair, and then 
report Progress; but he was anxious to 
explain the object of the Bill, which 
was for a public inquiry for the sake of 
the public, and not in the interest of the 
private companies whose cases were to 
be investigated, and with respect to one 
of which the Government and Parlia- 
ment were responsible for having given 
what was practically a guarantee to it. 

Mr. MONK said, as there were some 
objectionable clauses in the Bill dis- 
cussion was desirable, 
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Mr. Atperman LUSK observed that 
the Bill involved a most important prin- 
ciple, and it was understood when the 
second reading was passed, that ample 
time for explanation would be given at 
this stage. 

Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE 
understood the right hon. Gentleman to 
renew the pledge that if he was allowed to 
take this stage it should be done without 
prejudice, and he would at the proper 
time give the grounds of his proposal. 

Mr. CANDLISH believed it would 
be irregular to discuss the principle of 
the Bill generally when upon clauses. 


Motion made, and Question, ‘That 
Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair,” 
put, and negatived. 

Committee deferred till Friday 3rd May. 


Spirituous Liquors 


House adjourned at One o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, 17th April, 1872. 


MINUTES.] — New Wrir Issuep — For Wex- 
ford Borough, v. Richard Joseph Devereux, 
esquire, Chiltern Hundreds. 

Pusuic Bitts—Ordered—First Reading—County 
Courts (Small Debts) (No. 2) * [121]; Sanitary 
Works (Ireland) * [122]. 

Second Reading—Spirituous Liquors (Retail) [11], 
debate adjourned. 

Committee—-Report—Charitable Trustees Incor- 
poration [38-120]. 

Third Reading—Marine Mutiny *, and passed. 


SPIRITUOUS LIQUORS (RETAIL) BILL. 
Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson, Mr. Headlam, Mr. 
Goldney, Mr. William Henry Smith. 
[BILL 11.] SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 


Sm HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON, 
in moving that the Bill be now read the 
second time, said, that the reasons which 
had induced him to attempt to deal with 
the difficult subject of the Liquor Laws, 
by the introduction of the measure the 
second reading he now proposed, was 
the conviction on his own mind that it 
would prove a satisfactory settlement of 
the question involved in the interests of 
the public on the one hand, and the in- 
terests of the trade on the other. After 
the Beerhouse Act of 1830 was passed, the 
lax administration of the law which fol- 
lowed, both as regarded beerhouses, and 
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to some extent, the public-houses which 
were necessarily affected by that legisla- 
tion, excited an amount of public indigna- 
tion which rendered some alteration ofthe 
law evidently necessary, and accordingly 
in 1869, he — though with much diffi- 
dence as a private Member—introduced 
a Bill mainly dealing with beerhouses. 
After much discussion, that Bill became 
law and came into operation in 1870; 
and he thought he might say that from 
Returns that had been obtained, as far as 
the working of that measure had been 
tried it had proved to a certain extent 
satisfactory. However, on that occasion, 
only one branch of the subject was dealt 
with. There were many anomalies still 
that required revision and amendment. 
For instance, at present, public-houses, 
except where the Publichouse Closing 
Act was adopted, might be kept open 
the whole night, whereas beerhouses 
were closed at fixed hours. The result 


was, that a man turned out of a beer- 


house at the hour of closing was often 
able to find a public-house still open, 
and the landlord, unaware that he had 
been previously drinking, might supply 
him with a small additional amount of 
liquor, which would, however, be quite 
sufficient to make him liable to being 
locked up by the police for the night, 
and to imperil the license of the pub- 
lican. The difference of the law as 
applicable to beerhouses and public- 
houses, and many other points as to 
which they had evidence, had led to the 
belief that some general measure was 
required, so that the law might be 
brought into harmony and placed on 
one uniform basis in reference to the 
whole of the liquor trade. The trade 
themselves were prepared to acknow- 
ledge the fact, and were anxious that 
their trade should be better regulated, 
and conducted under provisions which 
would ensure a legitimate business being 
carried on—which would tend not less 
to their own benefit than that of the 
public. Last year they were ready to 
accept his proposition ; but he was afraid 
that what had subsequently occurred 
had, to some extent, encouraged a por- 
tion of the trade to think that it might 
be possible to resist any legislation at 
all on the subject. He wished, however, 
to warn the persons who might enter- 
tain such an idea, that if the agitation 
on the question were allowed to continue, 
and if moderate measures, which mode- 
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rate men believed to be a fair settlement 
of the matter, and under which an 
honest trade might be carried on, were 
not allowed to pass, the day might come 
when public indignation would be so 
strongly roused that the people would 
take the matter into their own hands. 
Timely and moderate legislation was 
therefore necessary, in the interests both 
of the trade and of the public at large. 
With the view of showing that the state 
of the law required still further altera- 
tion, he would refer to a few Returns 
which had come under his notice among 
the mass of evidence he had consulted. 
In the year 1869-70 he found that, in a 
population of 14,778,518 in 44 counties 
and 121 boroughs and cities in England 
and Wales, there were 192,800 sum- 
mary convictions for criminal offences of 
all kinds; of these 92,217 were convic- 
tions for drunkenness, while 21,862 were 
cases in which the offender was drunk, 
though his conviction was recorded under 
another head. That made a total of 
114,079 cases, out of 192,800, in which 
the influence of drink entered in some 
way into the conviction. In 1870-1, 
in a population in England and Wales 
of 22,704,308, there were 397,495 sum- 
mary convictions for criminal offences 
of all kinds; and 130,785, or nearly 
one-third, were convictions for drunken- 
ness, no Return being given in this case 
of those convictions into which the in- 
fluence of drunkenness entered. The 
Chief Constable of the County of Dur- 
ham had written to him stating that in 
that county—excluding such places in it 
as the towns of Durham, Sunderland, 
Gateshead, Hartlepool, and South 
Shields— the summary convictions in 
1870-1, in a population of 455,826 were 
16,044, of which half were more or less 
connected with drunkenness, and 5,580 
were actual convictions for that offence. 
Within a short time he had received a 
letter from a chairman of a petty ses- 
sional district, expressing his opinion of 
the necessity for further legislation ; and 
the Chief Constables of the important 
counties of Bedfordshire, Leicestershire, 
and Pembrokeshire, and of the town of 
Devonport, had borne testimony to the 
beneficial working of the legislation of 
1869-70, and had stated that if the law 
which affected beerhouses only could be 
extended to public-houses the benefit 
would be vastly greater. Another class 
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of evidence on this subject consisted of 
Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson 
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the opinions of the Judges. Lord Chief 
Baron Kelly, in his charge to the Grand 
Jury at Durham, said— 

“Tt seemed to him that the causes for trial for 
the most part existed in the prevailing vice and 
sin of drunkenness.” 

Lord Chief Justice Bovill, at the Den- 
bighshire Assizes, said— 

“These more serious crimes are attributable 

to drunkenness, which, according to my ex. 
perience, is at the root of nine-tenths of the crime 
committed in this country. 
Baron Pigott bore testimony to the same 
effect at Shrewsbury ; and Baron Martin, 
at the Cornwall Assizes, said, that after 
an experience of 21 years on the Judicial 
Bench, he could declare that 99 out of 
every 100 cases of homicide which had 
come before him arose from drunkenness, 
To that evidence for the expediency of 
speedy legislation might be added the 
medical declaration, signed by 269 prac- 
titioners, including such men as Burrows, 
Paget, Sir Thomas Watson, Sir Henry 
Holland, Cesar Hawkins, Sir William 
Fergusson, Quain, Farre, Bence Jones, 
and Forbes Winslow. They said— 

“Being also firmly convinced that the great 
amount of drinking of alcoholic liquors among 
the working classes of this country is one of the 
greatest evils of the day, destroying, more than 
anything else, the health, happiness, and welfare 
of those classes, and neutralizing, to a large ex- 
tent, the great industrial prosperity which Pro- 
vidence has placed within the reach of this nation, 
the undersigned would gladly support any wise 
legislation which would tend to restrict, within 
proper limits, the use of alcoholic beverages, and 
gradually introduce habits of temperance.” 
Such evidence as he had now referred 
to showed that the present was not the 
time to sit still waiting for future legis- 
lation on the subject; but it appeared 
to him that they should set to work 
earnestly in extending the principles 
laid down in the Bill of 1869, and by 
means of uniform powers as well as 
salutary police regulations try to simplify 
and improve the licensing laws. He had 
made this preliminary statement, be- 
cause he desired to show the necessity 
that existed in a public point of view 
for legislation on the question. He now 
asked the House to consider the posi- 
tion in which they were placed to-day 
with regard to this Bill. Rumour had 
brought to his ears an interpretation of 
the view, if he might so call it, of 
what was supposed to be the proper 
channel for aalin with this subject. 
He had been told by some one ‘“‘out- 
of-doors” that at some time or other 
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the Government intended to deal really 
with this licensing question. He na- 
turally asked his informant for the 
evidence he possessed, if he possessed 
any, in proof of that determination, and 
he drew to him a picture which, if true, 
might throw some light on the contem- 

lated licensing system of some future 
day. At first that description made him 
smile, and he smiled because there were 
points that he fancied he recognized— 
points and details which, to a certain 
extent, made him feel like a parent who 
had found his child in a gipsy camp— 
because, though he recognized the child, 
the garments were altered, and the weeks 
he had lived in that camp to a certain 
extent had deteriorated his morals. He 
entertained a strong hope that his Bill 
would have the effect of bringing about 
temperance more certainly than any 
sudden or violent interference with the 
habits of a large portion of the people. 
He believed they would act more wisely 
in seeking to attain the same end by 
a slow and gradual progress, rather 
than by having recourse to violent ac- 
tion; for that would not only lead to a 
corresponding reaction, but would from 
that very fact place the question in a 
worse position than if they approached it 
gradually and carefully. His hon. Friend 
the Member for Carlisle (Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson), he was aware, differed in opi- 
nion from him on that point, and he and 
those who acted with him would rather 
deal with it in a more summary manner ; 
but he (Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson) 
ventured to think the Bill now pro- 
posed would effect the same object with- 
out producing any reaction. Instead of 
the means proposed by his hon. Friend 
producing the results he hoped for, they 
would have a contrary effect ; for there 
would be always a strong party whose 
object it would be to keep up a constant 
agitation in the country on the subject. 
To that he had a most decided objec- 
tion. Another proposition had been 
brought forward by his hon. Friend 
opposite the Member for Fifeshire (Sir 
Robert Anstruther). Now, he(Sir Henry 
Selwin-Ibbetson) would appeal to the 
hon. Baronet and his Friends to support 
him, because it would be inconsistent for 
them to negative a principle which was 
a step in obtaining the object they had 
in view. He was afraid, however, from 
the Notice his hon. Friend had put on 
the Paper that that support would not 
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be given. The object of his hon. Friend, 
as he understood, was to do away at once 
with a large number of the public-houses 
throughout the country; but the mea- 
sure he (Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson) 
now had the honour to submit to the 
House would gradually produce the same 
effect. In reading the Bill of his hon. 
Friend, it struck him that its cardinal 
point related to the manner in which a 
licensing authority should be formed. 
He proposed to set up a licensing power 
throughout the country to grant annual 
licenses by means of elected paid offi- 
cers; but that system, in his (Sir Henry 
Selwin-Ibbetson’s) opinion, would create 
trouble and confusion, for everyone of 
these elections would be fought out with 
an animosity and a bitterness calculated 
to produce the very worst consequences. 

Str ROBERT ANSTRUTHER said, 
he could assure his hon. Friend that 
no paid licensing authority was con- 
templated in his Bill. 

Srr HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
was glad to hear that that proposition 
did not form any part of the Bill of the 
hon. Baronet. But whether the magis- 
trates were to be paid or not, great efforts 
would be made at every election by the 
opposing parties—many persons voting 
for men who were pledged to temper- 
ance, whilst the trade would support 
those who were favourable to their own 
views. If the ratepayers were influenced 
by the publicans—and that was not un- 
likely—a worse state of things might arise 
than the present, and there would pro- 
bably be an increase in the number of 
licensed houses. He doubted whether, 
under such circumstances, the cause of 
temperance would be a gainer. The 
trade power was much larger than the 
temperance power —their organization 
was much more powerful, and the Bill 
of the hon. Baronet would produce any- 
thing but the results which it contem- 
plated. That was not his own opinion 
alone—it was confirmed by many gentle- 
men thoroughly conversant with the sub- 
ject, and, amongst others, by Sir William 
Bodkin, who said that every application 
would create and foster local contention, 
the more respectable inhabitants would 
refuse to interfere, and the evil would 
increase until it became intolerable. He 
had recently received a letter from the 
Chief Constable of Kent, who, in speak- 
ing of the good effects produced by the 
Beer Bill in his district, said it was due 
222 
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principally to the fact that the power of 
granting licenses was taken away from 
the Excise and given to the local magis- 
trates. Now, he (Sir Henry Selwin- 
Ibbetson) did not say that the authority 
now exercised by them was perfect; but 
he would assert that, having been in 
existence for a very long period, there 
were very few complaints against it, and 
certainly up to that time no system had 
been proposed which was its equal. He 
believed it could be amended and im- 
proved, certainly, in one way, and one 
only; and that was to lay down certain 
rules, so as to bring about a greater uni- 
formity in the various decisions arrived 
at throughout the country, and a clearer 
explanation of the law as it existed. This 
Bill would have been shorter—and there- 
fore easier passed, if he had not felt the 
necessity of attempting to make a codi- 
fication of the present licensing laws, 
which would improve the licensing sys- 
tem of the country—it was absolutely 
necessary to remove from the statute 
book many Acts of Parliament which 
now encumbered it. In the leading parts 
of his Bill, many changes had been made 
since he on a former occasion intro- 
duced a Bill on the subject. He asked 
the House to remember that he extended 
the provisions of the Bill of 1869 with a 
view of giving greater uniformity in this 
measure, and he had at the same time 
done all he could to reduce the amount 
of drunkenness. He had done all in his 
power to arrive at a fair conclusion. He 
admitted that he might have misinter- 
preted the opinions of the country on 
the question; but if the House would 
allow the Bill to be now read a second 
time, and if it should appear that he had 
misinterpreted the feeling of the country 
on the subject, he need scarcely say 
that he should be willing to make some 
modification in the measure. His sole 
object had been to produce a fair mea- 
sure on the subject—a measure which 
whilst protecting vested interests in the 
trade, would raise the value and cha- 
racter of the licensed houses through- 
out the country, and give the country 
an assurance of better order and regu- 
lation in public-houses. He had at- 
tempted to introduce uniformity of hours, 
and to rectify the evil and difficulty of 
dealing with drunkenness. The Bill 
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would check adulteration, and its ope- 
ration would be to bring about a general 
improvement in the present system, by 
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sheltering a man from the numerous 
temptations which surrounded him, and 
by making it the interest of the vendor 
to deal honestly and fairly with his cus- 
tomers. With respect to the 14th clause, 
relating to the question of the extension 
of time proposed in granting licenses, 
he thought some alteration in the clause 
was necessary. Whilst the Bill gathered 
together many of the best parts of the 
existing licensing system, there were 
some changes proposed in that system 
which produced considerable excitement. 
But he would ask the House to remember 
that he had to bring the public-houses 
and beerhouses together, to introduce 
police regulations, to give uniformity to 
the hours, and to deal with the evils of 
drunkenness. On all the points he had 
endeavoured to arrive at a fair conclu- 
sion, and if the House should read the 
Bill a second time he could show good 
reason for having placed those clauses 
in the Bill. The 91st clause, referring 
to adulteration, was very much objected 
to; but he was quite sure if there were 
duly-appointed superintendents of police, 
with authority to act, the effect would 
be to give satisfaction. With respect 
to the vexed question of appeal, his 
proposition was simply the result of 
having attempted to arrive at a proper 
conclusion. He had worked out every 
scheme that had been brought before 
him, and he believed that none of 
them would work satisfactorily. It 
might be fair to consider whether it 
would not be possible to devise some 
scheme whereby a certain number of 
magistrates should be annually appointed 
to hear appeal cases, instead of their 
being heard as at present by the chair- 
man and one or two other persons. His 
first object had been to show the House 
that the Bill was necessary; and his 
desire was to show that the Bill was an 
attempt to deal honestly and fairly with 
the different interests in the country in 
connection with this question. He was 
attempting to pass a measure which, he 
believed, would be a means of im- 
proving the present system—a measure 
which was a safe progress in the right 
direction, and which would not bring 
about a reaction, leaving matters ina 
worse position than that in which they 
now stood. He considered it all impor- 
tant that the question should be settled 
before a General Election could take 
place, in order that it might not be made 
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a party question ; and he believed that 
by passing the Bill the House would do 
much, aided as it must be by the educa- 
tional movement, to advance and im- 
prove the moral condition of the people. 

Mr. HEADLAM seconded the Motion. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —(Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson.) 


Sm ROBERT ANSTRUTHER, in 
moving that the Bill be read a second 
time that day six months, said, he cor- 
dially agreed with the hon. Baronet the 
Member for Essex (Sir Henry Selwin- 
Ibbetson), that the question was one of 
great importance, and that it was the 
duty of every man who had the interest 
of the country at heart, to do all in his 
power to grapple with the difficulties by 
which it was surrounded, and he there- 
fore appreciated in the highest degree 
the great ability and perseverance his 
hon. Friend had shown during so many 
years in dealing with the question. His 
only reason for opposing the Bill was 
that he believed it would have a different 
effect from that which the hon. Baronet, 
with his sanguine temperament, hoped 
would follow from it. He agreed with 
the hon. Baronet on all that he had said 
with regard to the evil effects of drunken- 
ness; and he particularly agreed with 
him in his wise warning to the trade. 
If a wise measure was resisted by the 
trade the public feeling would be roused, 
and a demand would arise for some still 
more stringent measure. He could not 
wonder at the notion of the trade—men 
naturally combined when they thought 
themselves threatened with evils; but he 
thought they might expect from so large 
a body as the licensed victuallers that 
they would have some regard for the in- 
terests of the community as well as their 
own. He would therefore repeat the 
warning given by the hon. Baronet and 
would say to the trade—‘‘ Beware of 
pushing your resistance too far, and 
accept any wise and moderate measure 
which may be offered you for the settle- 
ment of the question.”” If the Govern- 
ment last year had pressed their mea- 
sure to a conclusion, it would have saved 
the House much trouble and spared 
much valuable time; but the Home 
Secretary missed the opportunity for 
settling the question. The point which 
he desired to impress upon the House 
was this—the necessity of diminishing 
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thenumberof licensed houses, and thus, to 
a certain extent, limiting the facilities for 
drunkenness. It was an almost incon- 
ceivable fact that more than £100,000,000 
were annually spent in intoxicating 
drinks. From a Return made in 1868 
it appeared that the consumption of 
ardent spirits amounted to 29,000,000 
gallons; that the number of barrels of 
ale consumed was 25,000,000, and that 
the quantity of wine consumed was 
15,000,000 gallons. The total value of 
these articles, calculated by the Go- 
vernment Returns, was no less than 
£101,386,280. No one could deny that 
a great deal of crime resulted from 
drunkenness, and he believed the amount 
of drinking to be in proportion to the 
facilities for drinking. The hon. and 
learned Member for Southwark (Mr. 
Locke) did not appear to assent to that 
proposition. But the point on which he 
wished to touch was, whether in pro- 
portion as the facilities for obtaining 
drink were diminished, drinking would 
not be also diminished? There was 
strong evidence on this point which he 
would venture to read tothe House. In 
a Report presented to the House of Lords 
in 1850, it was said that drunkenness was 
the main cause of crime, disorder, and 
distress in England, and that the multi- 
plication of houses for the consumption 
of intoxicating liquors, the number of 
which had risen under the operation of 
the Beer Act from 88,000 to 123,000, 
had been itself a cause of the first mag- 
nitude not only by increasing the temp- 
tations to excess, which were thus pre- 
sented at every step, but by driving the 
landlords of the houses to practices in 
order to obtain custom which were de- 
grading to their character and injurious 
to the cause of morality and order. 
Another Report, made in 1869 to the 
Convocation of the Province of Canter- 
bury, declared that in many parts of the 
country the houses licensed for the sale 
of intoxicating liquor were out of all 
proportion to the population ; and a Re- 
port presented to the Convocation of the 
Province of York stated that all wit- 
nesses concurred in recommending a re- 
duction in the number of licensed houses 
which were vastly in excess of the popu- 
lation. These facts appeared to him to 
be conclusive that if they wished to deal 
in a satisfactory manner with this ques- 
tion they must take some steps—and if 
possible immediate steps—to diminish 
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the number of licensed houses. But 
what did this Bill do in that direction ? 
He believed that so far from diminishing 
the number of licensed houses its effect 
would be to afford increased facilities in 
an opposite direction, thus aggravating 
all the existing evils, and throwing back 
the cause of temperance and of licensing 
reform for at least a quarter-of-a-cen- 
tury. Let the House look at several 
clauses of the Bill. By Section 22, it 
was provided that the licensing authori- 
ties should not refuse applications for 
licenses except on certain definite grounds, 
one of which was, that the district in 
which stood the house for which the 
license was sought was already properly 
supplied with licensed houses. But 
what was to be the standard which was 
to be followed in regard to what was to 
be considered a proper numberof licensed 
houses ? Simply this—that licenses were 
not to be granted to a greater extent 
than would provide one licensed house 
for every 300 of the inhabitants of the 
district. Why, such a provision was 
even worse—five times worse—than that 
contained in the Home Secretary’s Bill 
of last year, for there the limit was fixed 
at one house for every 1,500 of the 
population ; and it seemed to be based on 
a suggestion made by the hon. Member 
for Derby (Mr. Bass) in a speech de- 
livered in the Recess, in the course of 
which the hon. Gentleman tried to show 
that it was beef, and not beer, that was 
doing all the harm to the country, and 
that the evils complained of arose from 
over-eating and not from over-drinking. 
Certainly that speech was an after-dinner 
speech, and he had so great a regard for 
the common sense of the hon. Member for 
Derby that he felt bound to believe that 
the hon. Gentleman had had an enor- 
mously large dinner before he committed 
himself to such an extraordinary state- 
ment. By the 23rd clause, which was an- 
other important section of this Bill, it was 
provided that the local authorities should 
not refuse the renewal of a license to 
any single existing public-house or 
beerhouse except upon certain stated 
grounds. But if the justices were not 
to refuse, what was the use of talking 
about annual licenses, or the power of 
the magistrates? What were the magis- 
trates todo? They might be abolished 
at once so far as licenses were concerned, 
and the subject taken to a board of rate- 
payers, who could not do worse than this. 
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But how was it that it never seemed to 
have occurred to his hon. Friend that 
his Bill might be productive of evil as 
well as of good? He put beerhouses 
on the same footing as public-houses ; 
whereas before the hon. Baronet’s Act 
of 1869—an Act which certainly did him 
the greatest credit — the beerhouses did 
not hold so advantageous a position. 
The consequence was, that when the 
right hon. Gentleman the Home Secre- 
tary came to deal with the question of 
compensation, he found himself obliged 
to give them as favourable consideration 
as the holders of licensed victuallers’ 
licenses. But by the 28th clause—which 
he regarded as much the worst clause of 
the Bill — it was provided that every 
holder of a license under the Act 
should be entitled to an annual certifi- 
cate for the renewal of his license. That 
amounted, in point of fact, to a per- 
petual tenure of the license. Altogether, 
considering that it was put forward as a 
bond fide measure of reform, he looked 
with the greatest alarm upon this mea- 
sure. He did not care whose Bill passed 
so it effected the object. He should be 
too delighted to see his hon. Friend’s 
Bill become law if it effected a reform ; 
but it did nothing of the kind. His hon. 
Friend (Sir Henry Selwin - Ibbetson) 
had referred to the Bill he (Sir Robert 
Anstruther) had had the honour to in- 
troduce ; and he thought, perhaps—he 
could not discuss the Bill itself—he might 
refer to the observations his hon. Friend 
had made with regard to it. His hon. 
Friend said that that Bill, as regarded 
licensing, would magnify the evils of the 
present system. There he joined issue 
with his hon. Friend ; but he confessed 
that when he came to consider what 
action the Government were likely to take 
in the matter, he was considerably em- 
barrassed. The Home Secretary was 
the same as the Home Secretary he 
was dealing with last year; but his right 
hon. Friend was now an old friend with 
a new face. Really, there was no sort 
of relationship between the proposals 
contemplated by the Government this 
year and the line they marked out for 
themselves 12 months ago. Last year 
he (Sir Robert Anstruther) urged on 
the Government that the moment they 
dealt with popular control, they missed the 
backbone of the whole question. Surely 
the time was now come when it was 
right and proper that people mainly in- 
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terested in the regulation of this traffic 
should have something to say in the 
matter. And that was in accordance not 
only with the right hon. Gentleman’s 
former opinions, but with the spirit of 
legislation in modern days. Take the 
Poor Law Bill—take the Scotch Educa- 
tion Bill—take the Public Health Bill. 
Last year the Home Secretary was 
thoroughly in favour of popular control; 
this year there was very little recognition 
of it in the Government Bill. But the 
right hon. Gentleman might depend 
upon it that if he wanted a really popu- 
lar measure—a measure that should 
produce a practical enthusiasm in its 
favour—it must have the desiderated 
element of popular control. He did not 
care how the authority was to be com- 
posed, whether wholly or partly of rate- 
payers, or with the magisterial element; 
but of this he was quite sure, that if 
they constituted a responsible body 
elected by themselves, they were more 
likely to submit more cheerfully to any 
restrictions the Legislature might choose 
to impose than under any other circum- 
stances. Long since, moreover, the Com- 
mittees of this House reported against 
the magistrates as being the most de- 
sirable authority, and especially the 
Committeethat sat in 1854; and the Home 
Secretary was candid enough to acknow- 
ledge that their administration had lost 
public respect, and could not stand. 
Was it, then, conceivable that in bring- 
ing in a Bill in dealing with this whole 
question they should be told that the 
Government would continue the magis- 
terial authority as the sole licensing au- 
thority, and were not going to call in 
the people, who were interested in the 
traffic, and upon whom the burden of all 
the misery and its attendant evils really 
fell? He very sincerely trusted that 
the Government would take this matter 
into consideration before it was too late. 
To return to the Bill of his hon. Friend 
the Member for Essex, he must repeat 
that he firmly believed it would operate 
in a way diametrically opposite to the 
object on which his hon. Friend had set 
his heart; and for that reason he ven- 
tured to move that it be read a second 
time that day six months. 

Mr. TREVELYAN seconded the 
Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
the word “now,” and at the end of the 
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Question to add the words ‘upon this 
day six months,”’—(Sir Robert Anstru- 
ther.) 


Question proposed, ‘That the word 
‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 


Mr. PEASE said, he was sorry to 
say anything against the course of 
legislation now proposed by the hon. 
Baronet the Memes for Essex (Sir Henry 
Selwin-Ibbetson) upon the question of 
licensing reform in general; on the con- 
trary, it had always been a pleasure to 
him to give any help he could to that 
course of legislation in which the hon. 
Baronet had taken so much interest; it 
was therefore with great reluctance that 
he felt obliged to oppose the measure 
he (Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson) had this 
year brought before Parliament, and he 
did so because he did not consider that it 
came up to the hon. Baronet’s own stand- 
ard of gradual and progressive reform, or 
that it would bring about an improved 
system of licensing. It was wholly and 
solely on that ground that he wished to 
express his views on the subject. The 
necessity of a licensing measure having 
been admitted from Session to Session 
by the Home Secretary—it having been 
admitted by his hon. Friend the Member 
for Fifeshire (Sir Robert Anstruther), 
and by the hon. Member for Carlisle 
(Sir Wilfrid Lawson), who year after 
year had brought the subject before the 
House —it was useless to discuss the 
question as to the need of further legis- 
lation. It seemed to him that this mea- 
sure came most appropriately after tho 
discussion which took place last night, 
when the House had under its conside- 
ration how the costs of the administration 
of justice, police, and lunatics could best 
be borne by the ratepayers. He was 
very much indebted to the Convocation 
of Canterbury for valuable statistical 
information upon these points, which 
enabled him to bring these facts and 
these expenses directly before the House. 
So far as regarded the expenses of the 
administration of justice, that Convoca- 
tion came to the conclusion that out of 
500 coroners’ inquests in one district 
held within a period of 12 months, 35 
per cent were owing directly to drink. 
Again, a rev. friend of his,: the vicar of 
Berwick-upon-Tweed, once chaplain at 
Durham Gaol reported that, of the 
prisoners brought in, 24 per cent were 
drunk when committed, and 81 per cent 
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of the whole crime arose from causes at- 
tributable to drunkenness. Again, Mr. 
Wright, the prison philanthropist, stated 
that in his inquiries into the convicts 
at Portland Prison, 18 out of every 20 
persons sent there, or 90 per cent, owed 
their imprisonment to causes attribut- 
able immediately to drink. So much 
for the administration of justice. Then, 
when he came to consider the expenses 
of lunacy, he found again that the 
Convocation of Canterbury had come 
to the conclusion, upon evidence, 
that 50 per cent of the lunacy in this 
country was due to the same cause—in- 
temperance. When they came to the 
cost of pauperism, however, the statistics 
were still more startling. In one union 
with a population of 18,000, two-thirds 
of the entire pauperism was traceable to 
drink, either on the part of the wife or 
the husband—more frequently the hus- 
band. In another union there was no 
real poverty, except that which arose 
out of illness or drunken habits. In an- 
other union two thirds of the pauperism, 
and in another 80 per cent of it, was 
attributable to the same cause; and one 
master of a workhouse declared that in 
21 years’ experience he had never known 
of a husband, wife, and children going 
into the workhouse, except as the result 
of the drunken habits of either the man 
or his wife; and he added that he had 
never seen a sober husband and wife 
enter. He might be told that all that 
arose from the want of a regular system 
of education throughout the country; 
but those who had had great experience 
on the subject were unable to lay down 
the want of education as the cause of all 
that intemperance. They had the strik- 
ing statement of General Cartwright as 
to the number of public-houses and the 
crime in different places, and which 
showed the connection between crime 
and the facilities for obtaining drink. 
He said, in districts where there were 
from six to eight public-houses to a 
population of 1,000, the proportion of 
crime was 2°73; where there were eight 
and under 10 public-houses to 1,000 of 
population, crime stood at a percentage 
of 4:03; in towns which had from 10 to 
12 public-houses, the percentage was 
8°53; and, lastly, where there were 12 
to 14 public-houses to 1,000 inhabitants, 
the percentage was as high as 12°61. 
That being the state of things, he wanted 
to ask, was the Bill brought in by the 
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hon. Baronet one which would grapple 
with so much crime, so much destitution, 
so much lunacy, and so much pauperism? 
Wherever they looked, they found the 
same thing existing; and he should not 
have to go further than to point out the 
things that did exist, and still did exist, at 
the East-end of this metropolis, where the 
facilities for drink had been the greatest 
cause of all that penury and destitution 
which was deplored by them all. Oon- 
nected, as he was, with the mining dis- 
tricts, he had had opportunities of seeing 
the way in which working men who came 
from London conducted themselves. Not 
long ago, many workmen from the East- 
end of London went into the mining dis- 
tricts and obtained employ; but some of 
them were the worst characters that had 
been seen. They were most intemperate. 
They filled the public-house, and made 
the village look like a little Pandemo- 
nium, especially on their pay-night. The 
clergymen and missionaries went to 
work among them and tried to induce 
them to attend public worship. They, 
however, preferred the public-house, and 
many old hands were actually driven 
away from the village alehouse. That 
was the state of things produced by 
the present public-houses, and those 
were the establishments which the hon. 
Baronet was pleased to invest with a 
permanent character, and to which he 
would give an absolute right which, if 
not entirely, was almost without the con- 
trol of the magistrates, because Clause 23 
invested in those public-houses an abso- 
lute right almost without control, and 
Clause 28 also relieved these men from 
coming back year after year for the re- 
newal of their licenses. It was on those 
grounds, then, that he felt it his duty 
to oppose the Bill, for he believed it 
would rather lead to an increase of the 
very evils of which they complained than 
otherwise. As regarded the tribunal 
which it was proposed should have the 
power of granting licenses, he was con- 
tent with the view of the hon. Baronet 
the Member for Fifeshire (Sir Robert’ 
Anstruther) that the ratepayers should 
have a voice in the granting of licenses. 
His own opinion was, that there should 
be a mixed tribunal consisting of rate- 
payers and justices. That, if constituted, 
would have a beneficial effect. On the 
one hand, the justices were a body which 
had not from time to time to go before 
their constituents to be elected. They 
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were an independent body, and he had 
no doubt they would be found to be a 
very efficient body. But, on the other 
hand, there was the striking fact that 
there had been occasions when petitions 
had been presented to the magistrates 
numerously signed by ratepayers against 
licenses being granted; and yet those 
licenses had been granted; he therefore 
desired an admixture of the representa- 
tives of the ratepayers. Another diffi- 
culty was, that they had already a num- 
ber of Boards throughout the country. 
They had Boards of Guardians, Boards 
of Health, Highway Boards, Education 
Boards, and Divisional Petty Sessions ; 
and the fact was, that at those Boards 
two or three of the leading justices at- 
tended, and did most of the work; and 
though he did not mean to say they did 
not do their duty, if they amalgamated 
these Boards, there would be practically 
the same parties doing the work. He 
hoped that in any measure that might 
be passed that year, some provision would 
be made for the voice of the ratepayers 
being heard ; but he knew it was a diffi- 
cult matter to deal with, and it always 
would be so until the system of local 
government was changed. Now, another 
point in the measure which was being 
discussed was, that relating to the ques- 
tion of a Court of Appeal. The appeals 
to Quarter Sessions had, on the whole, 
he thought, worked satisfactorily; but 
he very much doubted if an appeal to 
the Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment would be right, unless the right 
hon. Gentleman was able to do that 
which, previously, he had been unable 
to do—namely, lay down some rule for 
the licensing of public-houses, and have 
an efficient staff of Inspectors to assist 
him on whom he could rely. He knew 
that during last year he had to call the 
right hon. Gentleman’s attention to the 
way in which licenses were granted by 
him, under the clause in the Suspensory 
Act. Positively, licenses were granted 
which, had the right hon. Gentleman 
‘known the state of the district, he might, 
he thought, safely say never would have 
been granted at all. In one instance, 
in the case of a small town in his own 
district having only 222 houses in it, 
and where there were already two public- 
houses, the Home Secretary granted a 
license for a third. That was rather a 
remarkable instance, and he could not 
hope that much good would come from 
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an appeal to the right hon. Gentleman, 
unless he were provided with Inspectors, 
or a confidential staff, which would en- 
able him to examine into each particular 
case, to report upon its merits, clear of 
all local influence. He was satisfied 
that this was a retrograde step which 
they were now asked to take, as it placed 
a vested right in public-houses which 
they, who wished to see the number re- 
duced, could not consent to. He looked 
on public-houses which were respectably 
conducted as necessary, and the Licensed 
Victuallers as a trade which was most 
useful to the community, and proper to 
follow; but he looked on those houses 
which were kept open simply for drink- 
ing, as being kept open for the purpose 
of absorbing the wages of the working 
classes. If he saw anything in the Bill 
of the hon. Baronet which did away with 
those houses, and did not create any 
new vested interest, he should be most 
happy to support him. As it was, he 
could not vote for the second reading, 
but should support the Amendment of 
the hon. Baronet the Member for Fife- 
shire. 

Dr. BREWER said, he did not lag 
behind any Member of that House in 
appreciation of the good which had been 
done by the hon. Member for West Essex 
(Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson) on behalf of 
the object he hadin view. From the com- 
munications he had received he had not 
come to the conclusion that those who 
were most largely interested in the sale 
of intoxicating liquors were opposed to 
the regulations necessary for the con- 
ducting of the traffic in which they were 
engaged. Such regulations were de- 
manded, not by one class only—not by 
the clergy nor by medical men—but far 
more largely by the poorer classes them- 
selves, in fact by the very class of per- 
sons whose well-being that House valued 
so much. It was supposed that in pro- 
posing some restraints on the sale of in- 
toxicating liquors the House would be 
proceeding with a blind disregard of the 
interests of the poorer classes; but for 
a series of years it had been his good 
fortune to attend large meetings of mem- 
bers of those classes, and he had found 
that they were the loudest of all in en- 
treating the Legislature to do all in its 
power to remove from them the tempta- 
tions by which they were surrounded, and 
which they knew, as well as others knew, 
to be at the bottom of most of the 
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misery and pauperism which was the 
curse of our country. No words could 
be more eloquent in support of such an 
appeal than was the fact itself of the 
dreadful amount of crime, of sickness, 
of insanity, and of pauperism which 
had resulted undoubtedly from the too 
great prevalence of intoxication and in- 
temperance. What he desired most 
particularly to impress on the House 
was the constant repetition of the pro- 
vocations to intoxication arising from the 
great increase of the houses wherein in- 
toxicating liquors were sold. That was 
the great source of the evils they com- 
plained of, and whatever the House 
could do to prevent the multiplication of 
those temptations would prove, in a 
great measure, a cure of them. There 
was another thing in reference to the 
multiplication of those houses. In pro- 
portion to the number of those houses 
was the competition of those who sold 
spirituous liquors; and he had asked 
many questions of large brewers as to 
the trade done in them, and they had in- 
formed him that not a tithe of them 
could of themselves afford a fair living 
to the man who had the license, without 
supplementing this retail trade by some 
other business. That tempted the re- 
tailer to adulterate his wares, an offence 
more common than was supposed. It 
might be said undoubtedly that the 
adulteration consisted in the mere add- 
ing of water. That was not quite the 
case, because other things were added 
besides, and, as he had sometimes satis- 
fied himself, the substances used for 
adulteration were not of so harmless a 
character. He thought the Suspensory 
Act of last year was in a great measure 
due to his hon. Friend. That measure 
was now accomplishing a great deal of 
good. It was diminishing the number 
of public-houses, and that was a course 
and direction which he thought a mea- 
sure to be useful and effective must take. 

Str HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, he could not take credit for the Bill. 
No doubt he gave it his hearty support, 
but the Bill itself was due to the Go- 
vernment. 

Dr. BREWER: At all events he be- 
lieved that the Suspensory Act of last 
year contained the basis of a most excel- 
lent measure, and some of the largest 
brewers had expressed their entire ap- 
proval of its provisions. No doubt the 
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one of the great objects contended for. 
The Bill of the hon. Member (Sir Henry 
Selwin-Ibbetson) was more calculated to 
satisfy those who might be opposed to 
measures for directly dealing with the 
diminution of existing public-houses by 
the popular vote, which might violently 
interfere with the rights of property. 
But there was one way in which that ob- 
ject might be accomplished which did 
not seem open to objection. If they 
made it a condition to the granting of a 
new license in a locality in which a li- 
cense did not at the time exist, that one, 
two, or three, of the licenses of existing 
public-houses should be procured by the 
applicant as a condition precedent to his 
application for a new license—the num- 
ber to be determined by the value of the 
proposed new property, and the licenses 
to be obtained within a limited area 
to be hereafter defined, he believed a 
considerable reduction might be made 
in the number of houses, and its effect 
would soon be seen in the speedy re- 
moval of all the houses, which were either 
not well conducted or were not wanted. 
When they had thus effected a reduction 
in the number of houses, they must sup- 
plement that work by introducing the 
principle of regulation by local control, 
so that no house should be allowed to be 
licensed in a district in which two-thirds 
of the ratepayers objected to have it. 
And in doing that they would do no in- 
jury to anyone, because no rights would 
be taken away from anyone; and they 
would at the same time prevent houses 
for the sale of intoxicating liquors being 
introduced into localities in which their 
introduction had been hitherto success- 
fully resisted. 

Mr. GRAVES said, he should vote 
for the second reading of the Bill. He 
knew something of the difficulties expe- 
rienced by a private Member in dealing 
with so important a subject, because it 
was his lot, four or five years ago, to in- 
troduce a Bill on the licensing question. 
After a debate on his Motion for leave, 
he was compelled to withdraw it on the 
second reading, and in doing so came 
to the conclusion that the question could 
only be dealt with satisfactorily by Her 
Majesty’s Government. From that time 
those who were dissatisfied with the 
existing licensing system had anxiously 
awaited the introduction of a Govern- 
ment measure on the subject. The Bill 
of last year, though unsuccessful, was 
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an honest attempt to solve the difficulty ; 
and now, instead of there being a dearth 
of measures on the subject, inconveni- 
ence was likely to be caused by the num- 
ber of Bills before the House. There 
was the present Bill, the Bill of the hon. 
Baronet the Member for Fifeshire (Sir 
Robert Anstruther), the Bill of the hon. 
Baronet the Member for Carlisle (Sir 
Wilfrid Lawson), and the Bill introduced 
last night in “‘ another place” by Her 
Majesty’s Government. It was clear 
that these various measures represented 
the various schools of thought in the 
country on this important subject, and 
he might remark that, out-of-doors as 
well as in that House, there were very 
strong feelings with regard toit. He, him- 
self, was under the conviction that if they 
desired to deal practically with the ques- 
tion, they must all be prepared to give 
up something, as it was impossible for 
them all to have theirown way. They 
must endeavour to find out a common 
ground on which they could legislate. 
For his own part, he did not approve all 
the details of the present measure, but 
he, nevertheless, should give it his sup- 
port, because he believed it to be an 
honest attempt at legislation, and thatif 
they applied themselves conscientiously 
to its improvement they might make it 
a practical and useful measure. Another 
Bill had, however, been introduced in 
the other House with the full responsi- 
bility of the Government. The provisions 
of that Bill were generally known, and 
would probably have to be taken as the 
basis of their legislation ; and therefore 
he trusted that when it came down to 
that House it would be dealt with, with a 
determination to make it effective for its 
purpose. He hoped, therefore, that if 
the present Bill were read a second time, 
the hon. Baronet would be content not to 
press it forward any further until the 
Government Bill had come down to this 
House, and hon. Members were enabled 
to deal with the question with some 
unanimity this Session ; while by giving 
it a second reading they would declare 
their opinion as to the necessity of im- 
mediate legislation. In a few years 
hence the public mind would be more 
thoroughly educated on this question, 
and eventually public opinion would do 
more than any legislation possibly could 
in repressing drunkenness throughout 
the country. Meanwhile, however, it 
was necessary to pass some law for the 
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purpose of substituting the moderate 
use of alcoholic liquors for the abuse of 
them, which unhappily was now so pre- 
valent. 

Mr. TREVELYAN said, it was sel- 
dom that at a Wednesday sitting the 
House was called upon to vote on an 
issue so important as that which then 
awaited its decision ; for that vote would 
irrevocably determine the tendency and 
course of their legislation with regard to 
a question on the momentous nature of 
which it would be idle and almost imper- 
tinent to dilate. Hon. Members would 
not thank any speaker who took up their 
time by proving to them that drink was 
the main source and fountain of crime, 
pauperism, irreligion, and ignorance; 
and who undertook by elaborate statis- 
tics and monotonous quotations to con- 
vince them of that which, in their ca- 
pacities as landowners and employers, 
they knew only too well. Their business 
was rather as practical and responsible 
men, legislating on behalf of the nation, 
and not on behalf of their own pet 
theories, or their own pecuniary in- 
terests, to consider what were the evils 
under which the country was sufferin 
—what remedies they demanded, es | 
whether those remedies were contained 
within the pages of the Bill which the 
hon. Baronet had placed upon the Table. 
And then, if that Bill provided them 
with the framework of a machinery 
capable of dealing with evils which they 
all admitted, it would be their duty to ac- 
cept it, and by diligent handling in Com- 
mittee, to found upon it their licensing 
system of the future; but if, after due 
consideration, they found that its main 
provisions were not as effective and as 
potent as public necessities demanded 
and public opinion would admit, it would 
be their duty by a decisive vote to pro- 
claim that they were unwilling, in the 
patching up of an inadequate measure, 
to spend the time and distract the energy, 
the most rigid economy of which could 
alone cope with a task which he believed 
every hon. Member of that House ac- 
knowledged to be vital to the highest in- 
terests of the country, and far removed 
from every consideration and prejudice 
of party. First and foremost amongst 
the evils against which were directed 
that host of bulky and voluminous mea- 
sures, of which that was the advanced 
guard, stood the national sin of drunken- 
ness, with allits attendant consequences, 
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on the magnitude and number of which 
at that time of the day it would, indeed, 
be superfluous to dwell. It would be 
equally superfluous to say much on the 
head of adulteration. So small a pro- 
portion did that question hold in the 
gigantic sum total of miseries inflicted 
upon the people by the present condition 
of the drink traffic, that the excellence 
or otherwise of the provisions affecting 
adulteration should have less than an 
imperceptible influence on a discussion 
with regard to the second reading of a 
Bill which proposed to re-organize the 
entire machinery for the sale of liquors. 
But there was another evil resulting from 
the existing state of the liquor traffic 
more momentous than brutal drunken- 
ness, because more widespread and more 
insidious. What that evil was he pre- 
ferred to describe in other words than 
his own, because on that point the House 
might accept his views with suspicion, 
knowing that he was one of those who 
not only voted for the Permissive Bill, 
but who likewise believed it to be a 
justifiable and and a beneficentmeasure— 
“ Brewers and publicans cannot keep what they 
have got unless crime, pauperism, and popular de- 
moralization are to remain as they are. The 
money lavished on intoxicating drinks is abstracted 
from the slender resources of a struggling house- 
hold. It isnot to any extent a question of drunk- 
enness or no drunkenness. Time may be wasted, 
money squandered, and health impaired in a public- 
house or a liquor-shop without anything like help- 
less or desperate drinking, Publicans’ profits 
represent misspent money. This is the great fact 
to be recognized on both sides. The liquor 
dealers cannot too soon convince themselves that 
it is only a question of time and terms.” 
Those words were found to be in the 
columns of a newspaper, but they were 
only the more and not the less significant 
on that account, for the journal in ques- 
tion was one whose habits—and he might 
almost say whose profession — it was 
never to go ahead of that effective de- 
mand for change that prevailed among 
the public at large. It marked an epoch, 
and the most important epoch in the 
history of the question, when the ordi- 
nary Englishman, through the journal 
which was his mouthpiece and his repre- 
sentative, acknowledged that the victims 
of drink most worthy of the considera- 
tion of Parliament were not the drunk- 
ards who filled their cells and their lu- 
natic asylums, but the men who were 
tempted by the abundance and the 
proximity of beershops and _public- 
houses to spend on indulgence that pro- 
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fited neither themselves nor their fa- 
milies a-sixth or a-quarter—even a-half 
of their slender and hard-earned incomes. 
Who could doubt that payment for liquor 
at the village alehouse was so much 
stopped out of their children’s bread. 
The fact stood that at the present rate 
of agricultural wages the labourer could 
not afford to drink.’ He could not afford, 
in justice to himself and to his family, to 
divert any portion of his wages from the 
purchase of wholesome food, warm cloth- 
ing, and decent lodging, to say nothing of 
the most elementary instruction for his 
children. But how did it stand with the 
manufacturing districts ? In one foundry 
near Newcastle, he was ‘informed while 
staying in the neighbourhood the other 
day, that only 31 out of 96 men came to 
work on a Monday morning. Think 
what a lavish waste that implied of 
health, resources, and moral character. 
But for drink, the artizans of the North 
of England, earning as they did, the 
wages of a curate or a clerk, and without 
any necessity for the outlay demanded 
by real or artificial considerations of 
rank and position, might lead a life 
which, in independence and solid com- 
fort and in moral and intellectual capa- 
bilities, might be the envy of many 
among their so-called superiors. In the 
metropolitan districts it was no better. 
In Mortlake, Richmond, and Twicken- 
ham, the usual weekly allowance for 
beer per family was 4s. 2}d., and for 
education 2}d.; and he asked what sort 
of education could it be for a family at 
the average of three farthings a-head? 
If they wished to discover the cure for 
those evils, they must ascertain the 
cause, and for cause they had not far to 
seek. Let them go for it not among 
the members of teetotal societies—not to 
philanthropists, but to those classes who 
by their position and habits were above 
prejudice and averse from fanaticism. 
If there were any men who had a full 
knowledge of the question and who 
might absolutely be trusted as far as the 
interests on one side or another were 
concerned, they were the parochial 
clergy of the Church of England. In 
the Report framed on the evidence of the 
clergy of the Province of Canterbury, by 
Convocation, he found the following 
words :— 

“The beershops were called into existence to 


correct mischief, already deemed intolerable, re- 
sulting from the licensed public-houses and gin- 
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shops of the country. For nearly 40 years the 
nation has suffered from the operation of both 
causes combined. It appears as an unquestionable 
fact, that in proportion as the facilities in any 
shape for procuring intoxicating liquors are 
countenanced and afforded, the vice of intempe- 
rance and its dismal effects are everywhere in- 
creased.” 
And, almost precisely similar evidence 
was given in the Report of the Convoca- 
tion of York.” What did that mean? It 
meant that they had 98,000 publicans, 
and 40,000 beersellers, besides other 
forms of licensed beersellers. It meant 
that in one town in Lancashire 28 fathers 
of families clubbed to keep one ale- 
house, and in another 25. It meant that 
for every shop where a man could buy 
honest bread and mutton to be consumed 
at home with his family, there were 
seven bars to tempt him to selfish tip- 
pling. It meant, as the right hon. Gen- 
tleman (Mr. Bruce) told them last year, 
that there existed a public-house or a 
beershop for every 182 of the population. 
And the more general observations of 
the Home Secretary, and of the sister 
Convocations, were amply borne out by 
the exact professional experience of the 
—. General Cartwright, Inspector 
eneral of Constabulary for the Central 
Division, embracing 19 English counties 
and six Welsh, gave a Return showing 
the number of persons proceeded against 
for drunkenness for every 1,000 of the 
population. It was as follows :—‘‘ Under 
6 public-houses and beershops, per 1,000, 
2:73; under 8, 4°03; under 10, 4:05; 
under 12, 8°53; and under 14, 12°61.” 
Therefore, when ministers of all reli- 
gions, politicians of all creeds, everyone 
who could think, everyone who could 
feel, everyone whose eyes were not 
blinded, though they might differ in all 
else, were agreed at least in this—that 
the intemperance and improvidence re- 
sulting from drink sprang directly from 
the facilities for drinking ; it followed 
then, that a Bill which in that advanced 
and almost unanimous state of public 
opinion professed to settle the licensing 
question, but did not essentially diminish 
the existing number of drink shops, was 
worse than no Bill at all, because it 
threw away, perhaps for 10 years, per- 
haps for a generation, one of those op- 
portunities which so seldom occurred of 
embodying the genuine, but, it might 
possibly be, transient impulses of the 
people in the shape of broad, effective, 
and permanent legislation. Let them 
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see how the Bill dealt with the number 
of public-houses. Clause 22 had a 
— and specious appearance. It 
orbade the licensing authority to refuse 
any fresh application in the following 
words :— 

“Tn any licensing district where the number of 
licensed houses equals or exceeds one to every 
three hundred of the resident population of such 
district, except in the case where it can be shown 
to the licensing authority that any such district 
is regularly frequented by persons other than 
those resident therein.” 


Now, he did not wish to enter into the 
question of whether one public-house to 
300 people was not rather in excess of the 
natural wants of the locality ; but noble- 
men and gentlemen, averse to the Permis- 
sive Bill, refused to allow more than one to 
500 or 600. He did not wish to comment 
upon the dangerous elasticity of an ex- 
emption which would permit of the in- 
habitants of a market town being inun- 
dated with liquor shops on the plea of 
the weekly influx of strangers; and still 
worse, of all the pleasant spots in the 
neighbourhood of large cities being sacri- 
ficed to the supposed requirements of 
Sunday excursionists, which would con- 
demn Epping and Hampstead and Rich- 
mond to see their inhabitants debauched 
during the six week-days for the sake of 
the traffic on the seventh; but what he did 
wish to point out to the House was, that 
that stipulation, whether it was in theory 
effective or ineffective, was not worth 
three minutes’ discussion, for other pro- 
visions existed in the Bill which rendered 
it absolutely and entirely illusory. By 
one clause permanency of tenure had 
been given to all existing public-houses, 
and the licensing authority was abso- 
lutely forbidden to refuse, unless on the 
ground of personal disqualifications, or 
the breach of police regulations; by 
another, existing houses were exempted 
from the tests of rating and structural 
qualifications; by others, every possible 
precaution was taken, every loophole 
was closed up against the possibility of 
licenses dropping or falling through, or 
the number of houses being diminished. 
It was impossible to read the Bill with- 
out discovering that the real gist of it 
lay between Clauses 23 and 42; and that 
if not the object, at any rate the effect 
of it was, to give a Parliamentary title 
to the holders of licenses. Why, the 
only clause which made any alteration 
in their status was that which dispensed 
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them from putting in an annual appear- 
ance before the licensing authority. 
What object could there be in that clause 
except to guarantee the publican against 
the possible consequences of his own 
carelessness? In Wolverhampton there 
was one public-house to 70; in Middles- 
borough there was one to 60. It was 
trifling with the House to ordain that 
there should be only one public-house to 
300 people, when in towns like those it 
would at the most moderate computa- 
tion, with an average increase of popu- 
lation, take at least half a century to 
reduce their number to anything like 
that limit. The hon. Baronet (Sir Henry 
Selwin-Ibbetson) applied that knowledge 
of the question which they all recognized 
to devise and perfect a machinery for 
rendering existing licenses immortal, 
and then asked them to discuss clauses 
which in many places could not possibly 
come into operation for generations to 
come. Now, if more than one public- 
house to 300 people was too many for 
their remote descendants, it must be too 
many for their own contemporaries ; and 
no power on earth would induce him to 
vote for a Bill which in one of its 
clauses laid down the principle, that the 
existing temptations to drink were vastly 
too numerous for the morality and wel- 
fare of their population, and then, in- 
stead of removing those temptations, 
employed every method which human 
ingenuity could devise to confirm and 
perpetuate them. Another respect in 
which the Bill appeared to fall short of 
the enlightened judgment of the day was 
in the quarter in which it proposed to 
place the power of granting and refusing 
licenses. In all matters of jurisdiction 
the source and fountain of authority was 
the Court of final appeal, and on the 
composition of that Court in the long 
run depended for good or evil the effi- 
eacy of all judicial administration. 
Where did the hon. Baronet propose to 
place the final and authoritative decision 
in matters of economy? He proposed 
to leave it in the hands where it now 
lies, and where no one who had studied 
the matter closely was willing that it 
should remain—in the hands of justices 
in quarter sessions. To many people it 
appeared to be an anomaly that licensing 
should be in the hands of a class of men 
neither elected by the public, nor nomi- 
nated with a view to this special duty. 
But, at any rate, the local justices might 
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be supposed to understand the wants 
and circumstances of the neighbourhood, 
and if, after full consideration of those 
wants and circumstances, they had de- 
termined to refuse a license, it was mon- 
strous that their decision should be over- 
ruled by men sitting at a distance, who, 
from ignorance and want of interest in 
the case before them, were pretty sure to 
yield to the dictates of good nature—and 
it was a pleasant thing to be good-na- 
tured to individuals at the expense of 
the community, of whose circumstances 
they were ignorant, and in whose wel- 
fare they were unconcerned. How did 
the hon. Baronet propose to correct that 
abuse? Why, by expressly excluding 
from the tribunal the very men who 
could bring to bear upon the decision of 
the case personal knowledge and local 
patriotism. 

Sir HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON : 
I propose that that tribunal should 
merely decide questions of law, not of fact. 

Mr. TREVELYAN said, it was not to 
be wondered at that the hon. Baronet was 
so careful to deprive the local element 
of all voice in the matter of licensing, 
when they saw that he, and those who 
undertook to deal with the question, 
utterly ignored the conclusion to which 
the enlightened judgment of the day 
had undoubtedly come, that some influ- 
ence, direct or indirect, in the control of 
the drink traffic, should be given to those 
who knew better than any could know 
of them, their own wants and their own 
temptations. The Convocation of Canter- 
bury declared that as the avowed object 
of licensing the sale of intoxicating 
liquors was to supply a supposed public. 
want, the power of licensing should be 
placed in those who were most deeply 
interested—the public themselves; but 
he would here quote an opixion to which 
he should shrink from alluding, had the 
predecessor of the present right hon Gen- 
tleman still occupied the Chair. He 
alluded to a Colleague who was taken 
from amongst them young, but not so 
young, but that he had established a 
character for a singular and enviable 
acquaintance with the classes who work 
and suffer, and who was a pioneer in 
the movement now so widespread for 
distinguishing between the exercise of 
the charity which elevated and the fool- 
ish profusion which only rendered its 
objects degraded and dependent—the 
late Mr, Denison. He said— 
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“TI believe you are right in relying on a very 
considerable moral weight, which the workmen 
themselves would throw into the temperance scale. 
A very large body of the healthy working class 
opinion on this side there is undoubtedly. My 
fear is, that it may not be sufficient to stand the 
assaults of the more degraded, stirred up, as these 
would be, by the demagogues who are always 
eager to turn the people aside from practical im- 
provements to remote and morbid speculations.” 


Mr. Denison did not believe in any 
great constitutional purification emanat- 
ing from a pothouse. He continued— 


“It is one of those pieces of legislation which 
can only be built upon by the people themselves, 
In any other case the cry of the class tyranny is 
sure to be got up, and sure of some measure of 
success,” ‘ 


His hon. Friend’s (Sir Robert Anstru- 
ther’s) Bill, which niight, perhaps, be 
open to criticism in detail, was founded 
on the principle that no system of admi- 
nistration could be permanent or efficient 
which did not draw its strength and its 
authority from the community at large; 
and that principle was recognized in the 
Bill of the Home Secretary last year, 
and received still more notable tribute 
in the speech with which he introduced 
the measure. The right hon. Gentleman 
said— 


** Over and above the fact that the ratepayers 
were the persons chiefly interested, that it was 
their comfort and convenience, and not that of 
other people that should be consulted ; that they 
were the persons who bore nearly all the burden 
of the crime and misery produced by the multipli- 
cation of those houses, and by their disorderly 
conduct—over and above these considerations, 
there was another, and in his view, a most im- 
portant one—namely, the advantage of enlisting 
the minds and hearts and feelings of the people in 
the thorough consideration of that subject. Let 
them give the ratepayers a voice in that matter— 
let them give them the power in some way or 
other of deciding how far those houses should 
exist among them, and they would at once create 
a strong public opinion ; they would encourage 
among them that sort of feeling which among the 
upper classes of society had long made drunken- 
ness disgraceful....... If they were to create 
a wholesome and vigorous public opinion on the 
subject, they must give the ratepayers of the 
country some direct control over it, and that the 
more widely that control could, without injustice 
be extended, the greater would be the social ad- 
vantage.”—[3 Hansard, cev. 1074-5.] 


These were gallant words, and on their 
fulfilment or non-fulfilment depended far 
more than many hon. Members thought 
—the estimation in which the Ministry to 
which they belonged would eventually 
be held by a great nnmber of the most 
public-spirited and right-minded people 
im the country. But besides the radical 
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defects in the ground plan of the mea- 
sure, it was impossible to open the Bill 
at any page without lighting on some 
provision altogether behind the ideas of 
the time, and altogether inadequate to 
the object which they all had in view— 
the checking of drunkenness and the 
diversion of a large aa of the wages of 
the working classes from the till of the 
publican. Take the nature of the li- 
censes which the hon. Baronet proposed 
to institute. Take Clause 13. There 
was no obligation to provide lodging for 
the wayfarer; there was no obligation 
to provide tea or coffee, breakfast or 
dinner, for the guest who might call 
upon the drinkseller to justify his title 
of ! ‘ licensed victualler.”” Take clauses 
43 to 49—it mattered not what they took 
—under which he could obtain all kinds 
of concessions, and might be relieved 
from all kinds of obligations; and, 
strangest of all, he was apparently ex- 
empted from the operation of the 64th 
clause, and might with impunity sell 
liquor to drunken persons, police con- 
stables, and children under six years 
of age. But they would be told that 
it rested with the justices to enforce or 
relax these conditions. But whatever 
confidence they might have in the 
Bench, what reliance had they on 
the two particular justices whom, with 
the intimate knowledge which he was 
sure to have of their characters and 
opinions, the publican who desired a 
special license might choose to select ? 
The other day, at a country town, a 
certain portion of the population chose 
to celebrate Christmas by shooting for a 
fat ox outside the town. A publican 
applied to one of the justices—a brewer 
—for a license; but that gentleman, 
though his would have been the beer 
that would have been sold, refused the 
license on public grounds, upon which 
the publican simply went the round of 
the magistrates until he found one who 
suited his purpose. How little import- 
ance must the hon. Baronet have attri- 
buted to those provisions in his Bill, 
which were supposed to be enacted in 
the interests of decency and sobriety, if 
he allowed the whim of any two justices 
to set any number of publicans free from 


all restrictions with regard to customers, 


hours, and premises. As he had already 
detained the House so long, he would 
pass over the many omissions of this Bill 
and would call attention to one point— 
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namely, the hours and days of closing. 
On that point, if on no other, all who 
had hitherto handled this matter were 
agreed. His hon. Friend’s Bill would 
close on Sunday, Christmas Day, and 
Good Friday, and on any Fast day or 
any Thanksgiving day, except between 
the hours of 1 and 3, and 8 and 7, and 
then for sale off the premises only. On 
ordinary days, he would open at 7 
o’clock and close at 10; and he would 
further give the licensing authority 
power to close absolutely on Sunday. 
The Bill of the Home Secretary closed 
public-houses before 7 and after 10, and 
at 9 o’clock on Sunday evenings, and it 
also gave a local permissive power to 
close early on any days, so that it 
amounted to almost to absolute Sunday 
closing. But, he had known a publican 
well who refused to open his house 
before 7 or 8 in the morning, because 
he was shocked at the injury which early 
drinking on the way to work and on 
empty stomachs did to the health and 
the pockets of his customers. The Na- 
tional Union, in language which was 
worthy of hearty appreciation, laid down 
as a leading principle, this— 

“That on the Lord’s-day all houses licensed 
for the sale of intoxicating liquor shall be closed 
except at dinner time, between the hours of 12 
and 2, and at supper time, between the hours of 
8 and 10, and that even during the time herein 
specified no drinking shall be allowed on the 
premises, except in the case of lodgers and 
travellers.” 

But what had come over the National 
Union—by what subtle and gradual 
steps had it been enticed down from the 
high ground which it occupied some 
months ago, to approve of a Bill which 
allowed hard drinking on the Lord’s-day 
for five hours, and began it on a week- 
day at 6 in the morning, and allowed it 
to continue till within an hour of mid- 
night? And what had come over the 
hon. Baronet himself (Sir Henry Selwin- 
Ibbetson)? In the month of July of 
last year, in commenting on the Bill of 
the Secretary of State, he distinctly 
‘‘ approved the manner in which the Bill 
dealt with the question of the hoursduring 
which public-houses should be opened.” 
Why had he altered his tone since that 
period? Butthough he (Mr. Trevelyan) 
was surprised that the Bill had pleased 
the National Union, and though he was 
surprised that it had pleased the hon. 
Baronet himself, there was one class of 
the warmth of whose admiration and of 
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the strength of whose advocacy of that 
measure did not afford the least ground 
for astonishment. It was worth the 
while of hon. Members to examine the 
paper of suggestions agreed upon by a 
congress of delegates from the London 
and provincial societies engaged in the 
various trades—wholesale and retail— 
affected by the laws relating to excisable 
liquors. As far back as the 15th of 
November, they would find laid down 
all the main points, and many of the 
details of the measure they were now 
discussing. They agreed to the follow- 
ing detail :— 

“That no alteration in the rating qualification 

shall apply to existing public-houses and. beer- 
houses ; that no alteration is necessary in the 
constitution of the licensing authority, which 
should be left in the hands of the magistrates’ as 
at present ; certificates to be in force until with- 
drawn or proof of misconduct, and to be trans- 
ferred when required; above all, that it is not 
desirable, further to reduce the number of existing 
houses.” 
Now, when the trade saw its proudest 
aspirations embodied in a Bill, it was 
not a matter of surprise that they should 
adopt the hon. Baronet as its champion. 
At a large and influential meeting of the 
Country Brewers’ Society, a resolution 
was passed, they learnt— 

“To support Sir Selwin-Ibbetson’s Bill with 
certain modifications, some of which he (Sir 
Selwin-Ibbetson) had seen and approved of.” 


That was a resolution which anyone 
could see, by the organs of the trade, 
had been endorsed throughout the coun- 
try; and if the committee had a satis- 
factory interview with the hon. Baronet, 
he was glad to say they did not have 
such a satisfactory interview with the 
Home Secretary. He was, however, 
quite willing to believe that there was a 
time when that resolution would not 
have been very palpable to his hon. 
Friend. | When in the course of last 
summer his hon. Friend placed a Notice 
of his Bill on the Paper, and put in an 
early entry for the race of temperance 
reform, he (Mr. Trevelyan) was willing 
to believe that he would not have been 
altogether pleased to have been told that 
it was upon his horse that the liquor in- 
terest would declare towin. But he had 
been led on by the worthy ambition of 
settling the question to make concessions 
which should conciliate the opposition 
of the licensed victuallers—[Sir Henry 
Sztwin-Ippetson: a that 
he could not settle a disputed question 
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by winning the unqualified support of the 
in the quarrel, even if that 
were the loudest andseemed for the time to 


_ be the most influential. His hon. Friend 


did good service in 1869, because in that 
year he approached a certain branch of 
the question from the national point of 
view, and did not seek the support of 
any individuals whatever. But they 
were told the case was altered. He 
then was dealing with the disreputable 
beerhouse eee ; he now was dealing 
with respectable licensed victuallers. He 
(Mr. Trevelyan) must frankly own that 
he had acertain sympathy with the beer- 
house keepers, and looked on them, 
comparatively speaking, as a maligned 
class. There was something almost 
pathetic, and certainly a great deal that 
was true, in a paper which they had put 
forth complaining that— 

“Ever since the passing of the Beerhouse Act 
in 1830 attempts have been made to attribute to 
this class of houses a Jarge proportion of intem- 
perance, pauperism, and crime. Recently the 
alleged grounds,” they said, “ of complaint have 
been accumulating against them in a manner 
which threatens their existence, and which, un- 
fortunately, it is the interest of a wide branch of 
the trade to look upon as a consummation de- 
voutly to be wished. The truth is”— 
and he (Mr. Trevelyan) was bound to 
say they supported their case by incon- 
trovertible statistics— 


“Tntoxicating liquors are provocative of crime 
in proportion as they debauch, and they debauch 
in proportion to their strength. The public- 
house and gin-palace deal in stronger liquors than 
the beerhouse. They present greater incentives 
to drunkenness ; they are open during longer 
hours, hence they inflict far greater injury. ‘The 
beerhouse system needs reforming, but not more 
than do other places for the sale of drink.”’ 


Before he sat down he would ask the 
House to consider what the licensed 
victuallers were. They were persons in 
the enjoyment of a monopoly—a very 
wide monopoly indeed, and one shared 
by 150,000 individuals—but a monopoly 
allthe same. The power of the liquor 
interest was very great in the country, 
for it rested upon the fears of political 
men; but like all forms of power which 
rested upon that basis, was much less 
formidable than it appeared to be to 
their disordered imaginations. The feel- 
ing in the country that something de- 
cisive must be done to check drinking 
was very deep and very certain, and that 
feeling had not been weakened by the 
noise and violence with which the liquor 
sellers greeted the Government Bill of 
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last year. If they legislated under the 
temporary influence produced upon their 
minds by the great demonstration made 
last Session by the publicans, they would 
deal a profound blow at political mo- 
rality, and they would—he did not hesi- 
tate to say it—disgrace their country 
in the eyes of Europe. A French gen- 
tleman, writing in the most judicious 
and well-informed of the Paris journals, 
while speaking with admiration of their 
financial position as exemplified by the 
Budget, referred at the same time to the 
Licensing Bill of last year, and said that 
his admiration stopped short of envy, 
because there must be something very 
wrong below the surface of a society in 
which the declared interests of the 
country were sacrificed to the clamour of 
a class. And that was fully borne out by 
the language of those who perhaps would 
have done better if they had celebrated 
their victories more modestly. The 
Licensed Victuallers’ Guardian of last 
year said— 

“The year just passed is remarkable for the 

political position of trade. Once more it has 
come to the front. Its complete organization 
has vanquished the most popular Government that 
ever came into power, and for nearly nine months 
the fate of every contested election has been 
settled by tradeginfluence. In vain have the 
heathen raged, and.the*people imagined a vain 
thing.” : 
He thought it was not supporters of the 
Government alone who should blush at 
those taunts. Everyone who desired to 
vindicate the supreme claim which con- 
siderations of public welfare and public 
virtue should always have in the eyes of 
the Legislature, everyone who was con- 
scious that he was independent, and that 
the pewter had not entered into his soul, 
should resolve that he would not allow 
the Government to go back from the 
position which last year they took up, 
when through the mouth of tlie Home 
Secretary they asked the House to 

“Concur in the proposition that, under the 
existing system of licensing, far more licenses had 
been issued than were required by public con- 
venience.” —[3 Hansard, cev. 1063. ] 

A political career was not worth having 
if it involved the necessity of sitting 
tamely down, while one was able to 
speak and travel, to listen to the chorus 
of unhallowed exultation which last year 
greeted the defeat of the Government in 
their intention of faithfully representing 
the interests of the community. Hon. 
Members might wonder at the interest 
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which supporters of the Permissive Bill 
took in these rival’schemes for the amend- 
ment of the licensing laws. The reason 
was plain enough. Even when passed, 
the Permissive Bill would not be put in 
force everywhere, at once orfor a time. It 
was a measure which, eminently just as 
he believed it to be, in itself was still 
only a complement to more general le- 
gislation. It was good that communities 
which had the sense to know what it was 
that raised their poor rates and death 
rates, should have the power of keeping 
drinking shops from their borders, but 
they believed also that it was good that 
in every city and township throughout 
the country one public-house should 
stand where three stood now. And 
therefore it was that all friends of 
temperance, under whatever banners of 
whatever league, association, or alliance 
they might fight, would support any 
measure which proposed to diminish the 
existing temptations to drink, and would 
oppose any measure which, like that of 
the hon. Baronet, not only left them 
exactly where they were, but drove their 
roots indeeper than ever. And, as far 
as popular feeling was concerned, he was 
convinced that they might with confi- 
dence move forward in the matter, as 
long as the first step which they took 
was a bold straightforward one in the 
right direction. But in that Bill they 
were asked to do something which would 
please none besides those who would far 
rather that the licensing question was 
left where it was, and which contained 
nothing which could satisfy the moral 
sense of the millions of men who con- 
sidered drunkenness as anationalsin, and 
the vast sums of money spent on drink- 
ing as a national loss. Whocould be so 
sanguine as to look on this as a settle- 
ment? Were the reports of Convocation, 
the life-long efforts of thousands of 
philanthropists, the crowded meetings, 
the countless Petitions, to result in a Bill 
which relieved licensed victuallers from 
their yearly attendance before the ma- 
gistrates; in a Bill which the County 
Brewers’ Society officially declared to 
want only one provision to make it per- 
fect, and that was that teetotalers should 
not be allowed to sit upon the licensing 
bench; and, above all, in a Bill which 
gave an indefeasible Parliamentary title 
to all existing sellers of intoxicating 
liquors? However anxious some of 
them might be not to break with a 
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powerful body, the attitude of the li- 
censed victuallers convinced them that 
unless they were willing to take their 
view in its entirety, and surrender their 
own sense of duty, they could not long de- 
fer that catastrophe. There was an old 
proverb—a great favourite of George 
Herbert’s—‘‘ Make haste to an ill way, 
that you may get out of it.” That was 
one of those cases in which prompti- 
tude and courage were the truest wisdom, 
in which—as the matter must be handled 
—the sooner and the firmer it was 
grasped the better. The question had 
gone too far to be trifled with. The ene- 
mies of intemperance were too enthu- 
siastic; the sellers of drink were too 
angry for any Parliament or Ministry 
to retain a passive attitude in the matter. 
Asa Legislative Assembly they need not 
go all lengths in this matter, but they 
must take sides. They must declare 
whether they intended to do what they 
could to diminish the predominance of 
the drink traffic, or whether they thought 
best to let it alone; and by rejecting the 
Bill they would afford the first proof 
that they were in earnest, and that they 
did not quiet their own consciences and 
damp the public interest in the question 
by passing a measure specious in its 
scope, and utterly insufficient to the 
exigencies of the time. 

Mr. WATNEY said, that the rigour- 
ously restrictive legislation on this ques- 
tion which was advocated in certain 
quarters was not in accordance with the 
general feeling of the country. In deal- 
ing with such a subject they should 
adopt, first, such regulations as they 
would adopt in their own case. It must 
not be forgotten that the public-house 
was to the poor man what his wine 
cellar was to the rich man—he wanted 
access to it at all seasonable opportuni- 
ties—and therefore they should deal 
with the subject reasonably, and not ap- 
proach it in any party or narrow spirit. 
There were two points that were involved 
in this question—first, who were the 
proper parties to exercise the powers of 
granting and continuing licenses? and, 
secondly, whether the number of public- 
houses should be increased or dimi- 
nished ? He would first take the ques- 
tion as to the licensing authority. At 
present, and for a long time past, this 
authority had been in the hands of the 
magistrates—except as regarded beer- 
houses, which were until lately under 
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the Excise. The latter arrangement had 
not been found to work well, and in 
1869 public-houses and beerhouses were 
placed under the control of the magis- 
trates, who, he believed, did their duty 
in a manner that was generally satisfac- 
tory, and he thought a better authority 
could not be found. A great deal had 
been said as to introducing the rate- 
payers to a share of the controlling 

wer. Let hon. Gentlemen try to realize 
for themselves what that meant. It 
would let the ratepayers into the grant- 
ing, the transfer, or the renewal of every 
license ; and they would have in every 
borough and in every division of a county 
a constant agitation going on. There 
would be, on the one hand, the friends 
of the publican, who wanted to help 
him; and, on the other, the teetotalers, 
animated by the contrary purpose. The 
teetotalers, as they had seen, would 
never be satisfied with things as they 
were, but would be constantly en- 
deavouring to reduce the number of 
public-houses, and there would be a con- 
stant struggle between two bodies of 
the ratepayers—a state of things most 
undesirable. As regarded the other point 


' —the number of public-houses and beer- 


shops—he certainly believed there were 
more than was desirable; but how had 
that arisen? It had arisen out of the 
lax state of things which was put an end 
to in 1869, since which time the number 
of licenses had considerably decreased, 
and all were agreed in desiring to see 
the present number still further, but 
fairly, decreased. Now, there were only 
three ways of doing that. There was, 
in the first place, the way in which the 
Government set about it last year—a 
method which was, practically, confisca- 
tion, because at the end of 10 years they 
ie ge to take away, in round num- 

ers, between two-thirds and three- 
fourths of the existing number of public- 
houses. All authorities were now agreed 
that that was a proposition that could 
not be carried out. Another plan was 
to buy the publicans out ; but he thought 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer would 
very strongly object to any public money 
being given for such a purpose. In point 
of fact, however, it would be impossible 
to reduce the number of public-houses 
in that way. It seemed to him, then, 
that the question came to this — they 
must continue the present state of things, 
bearing always in mind, that the popu- 
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lation was constantly and rapidly in- 
creasing. If the House adopted this 
Bill — which was practically a continu- 
ance of the Suspensory Bill of last year 
—they would limit the multiplication of 
licensed houses, while the population 
would go on increasing, until their num- 
ber was brought down to what the warm- 
est advocates of licensing reform would 
deem to be a fair number in proportion 
to the population. At present there was 
one licensed house to 186 of the popula- 
tion, so that that limit would not be at- 
tained for some time. And it should be 
remembered that the Bill gave the power 
of transferring licenses in an over- 
crowded district to a new neighbour- 
hood—and this would provide a means 
of reducing the number of public-houses 
in overstocked localities. He did not 
think the House could adopt either the 
policy of confiscation or that of pur- 
chase ; it seemed to him that no other 
scheme for diminishing the number of 
houses could be adopted, and therefore 
he hoped the House would agree to ac- 
cept this Bill. A good deal had been 
said about the publican not being re- 
quired to come yearly to renew his 
license, and that consequently this Bill 
would perpetuate licenses. But this 
would only be the case where there was 
no complaint against the house. He 
presumed no hon. Member wished to 
take away the license of a house which 
was properly conducted ; and the fact of 
a publican’s not being called upon to re- 
new his license was equivalent to saying 
that he had conducted his house to the 
satisfaction of everybody. They should 
also bear in mind the provisions of the 
Bill introduced by the Government last 
night. It seemed to him that that Bill 
was very little more than an elaborate 
machinery for granting new licenses. As 
far as he could understand the speech 
in “another place,” the Government did 
not propose to make any alteration in 
dealing with existing houses ; and, there- 
fore, anyone who desired to see the ex- 
isting number of licenses reduced would 
find his object better secured by this Bill. 
As to adulteration there were already 
stringent laws, which the Government 
or the parochial authorities might put 
in force; and he did not see why a 
Licensing Bill, properly so-called, should 
be encumbered with provisions of this 
nature. Unfortunately there was adul- 
teration of many commodities, and such 
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a subject was surely much more fairly 
dealt with in the Bill of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Birmingham (Mr. Muntz) than 
in the present measure. The connection 
of the grocers with this subject appeared 
to have been lost sight of. Grocers, 
under a law passed a short time ago, 
were enabled to sell wines and spirits 
in bottles; and his firm conviction was 
—though it might be difficult to prove 
it—that a large increase of the sale of 
spirits had arisen from that cause, and 
not from the multiplication of public- 
houses. Whether that was so or not, 
he held that it was only just that any 
Licensing Bill which undertook the 
regulation of what were called intoxi- 
cating liquors should include the grocers 
in its provisions. The only other point 
to which he wished to call the attention 
of the House was the hours of closing. 
As the men who used public-houses had 
no stock of wine or spirits in their own 
houses, it was necessary that the public- 
houses should be open at atime which 
suited their own convenience; and he 
did not think 6 o’clock in the morning 
too early. In fact, he thought that in a 
good many places they would have to 
allow public-houses to be opened much 
earlier. At Covent Garden Market men 
were at work all night; and if it were 
right that they should have anything to 
drink at all, he held that more latitude 
should be given in this matter than the 
Bill granted. On Sunday the houses 
should be open a sufficient time for 
everyone to get what he wanted for 
dinner, and also a reasonable time in 
the evening to accommodate those who 
took supper, as well as the large and 
increasing number of excursionists who 
returned home at alate hour. He rb- 
minded the House that during the debate 
there had been a great deal of unneces- 
sary talk about drunkenness. He did 
not believe there was any more respect- 
able class of shopkeepers than the pub- 
licans, and thought that the House ought 
to treat them with proper consideration, 
instead of passing Bills of pains and 
penalties. Tt ought to be the study of 
Parliament to raise that class of traders 
in the social scale, rather than to de- 
grade them by such propositions as had 
been advanced in that House. 

Mr. HEADLAM supported the Bill, 
with the full conviction that it contained 
within it sound principles, that it was 
based on a good theory, and that gene- 
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rally it formed a good foundation for the 
House to work upon. He was glad that 
the Government had brought in their 
Bill, because he thought that the House 
would be placed in a false position if 
they had to legislate without knowing 
the opinions of the Government. To 
the principle of the Bill now before them 
he fully assented. He believed the 
public-houses in this country to be a most 
important national institution; and that, 
though liable to abuse, they served 
purposes of great public utility; and, 
therefore, he thought they ought to be 
regulated by one general law applying 
to the whole of the conntry, and not 
varying in different districts. He ap- 
proved the present Bill, moreover, be- 
cause he thought they were bound to 
encourage men of good capital and of 
good conduct to engage in the trade, 
and not to do anything which might 
have the effect of driving respectable 
men from it. Everyone knew that, asa 
matter of fact, every man who conducted 
his house properly was morally certain 
ot the renewal of his license ; and it was 
right that he should have that certainty ; 
because, unless he had some confidence, 
no man would embark his capital in the ' 
trade, and the consequence would be 
that the character of the publicans would 
be lowered. It had been objected that 
this Bill contained no provisions for re- 
ducing the number of licensed houses ; 
but he anticipated that the action of the 
Bill would be to produce a considerable 
diminution. Where a neighbourhood 
was overstocked with these establish- 
ments they could not all thrive, and 
some would have recourse to improper 
practices. In such cases, the machinery 
provided by the Bill would come into 
play, and the number of houses would 
be reduced, if ill-conducted, by deprival 
of their licenses. He could not approve 
any plan which left the decision on these 
questions to a body elected from the 
ratepayers. This might be a convenient 
way of shelving the difficulty ; but he 
thought the only safe plan was by the 
action of a general law, and not by leav- 
ing it to the enthusiasm—say, the well- 
meant enthusiasm — of particular dis- 
tricts. The result of such a system would 
be perpetual contests, and those not of 
the best kind. Men would frequently 
be elected to such a body because they 
favoured one particular house, because 
they were favourable to the extension 
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of licenses, or because they desired their 
entire suppression. At the next election 
are-action would take place, new Mem- 
bers would be elected, who would license 
an additional number of houses. He 
should support the Bill, because he 
thought it would effect much that they 
desired to see done without being at- 
tended by the disadvantage which he 
could not help thinking beset some of 
the other proposals on this subject. 

Mr. GREENE hoped that the House 
would read the Bill a second time. He 
believed that the owners of beerhouses 
had been more sinned against than sin- 
ning. When the Beerhouse Bill was 
passed in 1830 the idea then was that 
there should be free trade in beer, and 
they created a beer license independent 
of the character of the man, and inde- 

endent of the control of the magistrates. 

ow they turned round upon the beer- 
houses; but he thought it was the sin 
of the Legislature in creating a class of 
houses which were under no control. 
He believed that beershops under the 
Act of 1869 were no greater evil than 
public-houses, because they sold only 
one kind of article, and were under the 
control of the magistrates. He was not 
standing there as the owner of public- 
houses—in this matter he had been 
a free-trader. Under the Act of 1830 
they encouraged a large investment of 
capital in breweries by men like the hon. 
Member for Derby (Mr. Bass) and 
others of whom he was a humble fol- 
lower, who supplied a good wholesome 
article; and he hoped the House was 
not about to go back to the old system, 
and again create a monopoly; but if the 
measure of Her Majesty’s Government 
last year had been carried, it would have 
thrown all the public-houses in the 
country into a few hands. If people 
would cease drinking altogether he, for 
one, should not object; but it was idle 
to attempt to suppress the traffic by 
legislation. He would give an illustra- 
tion of how impossible it was to prevent 
drinking by suppression. In his own 
neighbourhood an owner of six or seven 
parishes, when he came into possession 
of his estate, abolished every public- 
house in them. He found, however, 
that still the drinking continued: the 
men left their homes on Saturday and 
came home on the Sunday morning, 
breaking hedges, smashing gates, and 
making noises of a mostimproper kind. 
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Upon inquiry his friend found that 
there were 16 people selling spirits with- 
out licenses ; 3 therefore established a 
public-house in each parish, put in re- 
spectable men; and the result was that 
the people had returned to habits of 
good order and good conduct. They 
could not by any legislative measure 
which they passed prevent drinking if 
the people desired. He was told that in 
one portion of the United Kingdom 
where the public-houses were closed on 
Sunday, there was more drunkenness 
than in any other part of the kingdom. 
As to adulteration, of which a noble 
Lord had given such a terrible descrip- 
tion in ‘‘ another place,” he (Mr. Greene) 
maintained that they could not adulte- 
rate good beer. They could not adulte- 
rate such beer as was brewed by his hon. 
Friend the Member for Derby, and they 
should take care in their legislation not 
to injure the trade of men who supplied 
good wholesome beer. If they restricted 
the trade in beer they would have more 
spirits drank; and it had been found 
that in cases where the beer was too 
weak then the consumption was greater. 
There were some men who liked a little 
excitement, and he had been told that 
the cheapest way to get a little excite- 
ment was to drink two-pennyworth of 
gin and stand on your head. Although 
there were clauses in this Bill with 
which he could not agree, he hoped the 
question would be settled. There were 
vast numbers of persons interested in it, 
and although he would rejoice if the 
people needed no more drink, he thought 
that the interest should be protected and 
cared for like any other interest. 

Mr. BRUCE said, he was glad to 
express his opinion that any measure on 
this subject proceeding from the author 
of the present Bill, was entitled to the 
favourable consideration of the House, 
for his hon. Friend (Sir Henry Selwin- 
Ibbetson) had been on this subject not 
only a most earnest and determined, but 
avery successful, reformer ; and for him- 
self, he might say that in the work in 
which his hon. Friend had engaged 
he desired to be regarded as a fellow- 
labourer, rather than an opponent. It 
would be a matter of great regret if 
so important a question as this should 
be looked upon as a matter to be 
decided on any party grounds; and 
though he believed that the result of an 
agitation would be a gain to hon. Gentle- 
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men opposite and a loss to his own 
party, he was satisfied that in dealing 
with this question hon. Gentlemen op- 
posite would rise superior to conside- 
rations of that nature. His hon. Friend 
(Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson) had re- 
commended his Bill on the ground 
that it was a moderate Bill. He (Mr. 
Bruce) did not quarrel with it on that 
ground, because he was convinced that 
the only Bill to which the House would 
assent must be a moderate Bill. From 
the means he possessed of judging, he 
was led to believe that the publicans 
themselves were anxious for a settlement 
of the question. What they should en- 
deavour to do was, in his opinion, to 
aim at an improvement in the licens- 
ing authority, and a reduction of the 
number of licensed houses to something 
more proportionate to the public re- 
quirement. His hon. Friend, however, 
left the licensing anthorities exactly 
where they at present stood—a proposal 
with which, after the discussion there 
had been on this subject, the country 
would not, he believed, remain satisfied. 
What they desired was that there 
should be greater responsibility, and 
that he believed it was impossible to 
attain as long as the questions relating 
to licensing were decided by large bodies 
of magistrates, whose decisions, though 
no doubt honestly given, were not always 
in conformity with the public interest, 
and he thought no Bill should pass that 
House that did not provide some security 
in that respect. Some reduction in 
the number of licenses might be made 
without doing anything approaching to 
confiscation or injustice, simply by pass- 
ing and enforcing laws which were 
really necessary to the preservation of 
order. This result his hon. Friend an- 
ticipated from this measure; and if he 
(Mr. Bruce) could agree in that anti- 
cipation, he should have supported the 
Bill with pleasure. His hon. Friend 
anticipated that this Bill would be as 
effective as his former measure; but he 
(Mr. Bruce) confessed that after a care- 
ful examination he had failed to dis- 
cover how it could be so. No doubt 
under the Bill of 1869 many beerhouses 
had been struck off the list of licensed 
places, and in his own county the num- 
ber of beerhouses had been reduced from 
1,050 to 750, by striking off those 
against which misconduct was proved. 
But, as the houses with which this Bill 
Mr. Bruce 
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dealt were already under the control of 
the magistrates, a similar result could 
not be expected. The Bill of 1869 dealt 
with 40,000 beerhouses; but now they 
were to deal with 70,000 public-houses, 
At present the licensing justices could 
refuse, at their discretion, to renew a 
license; and they sometimes used this 
power if they were satisfied the house 
was doing harm. That was a most valu- 
able power, and in many instances 
magistrates who knew houses had been 
misconducted had brought about a better 
state of things by a warning that in 
the absence of improvement the license 
might not be renewed. The difficulty of 
bringing charges home to publicans was 
notorious. For every prosecution that 
succeeded ten failed; but, although no 
conviction might be recorded against a 
man, the magistrates might be very well 
satisfied that his house was ill-kept, and 
that the evidence which had come before 
them, although insufficient to convict, 
was quite sufficient to justify withhold- 
ing the license. The Bill of the hon, 
Baronet, however, did not appear to 
retain this power in the hands of magis- 
trates, and, if so, it would be impossible 
to agree to the second reading. 

Sir HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, he had intended to retain this 
power in the hands of magistrates, and 
if the Bill did not do so, it would be his 
desire to amend it in that sense. 

Mr. BRUCE was glad to hear that 
explanation, because he feared the Bill 
as it stood gave a vested interest to the 
present holders of licenses in excess of 
that given by the Bill of 1869. His 
hon. Friend had misapprehended the 
Government Bill of 1871 when he said 
that it provided that no license of any 
description should be issued where there 
was a public-house to every 1,000 of 
the population. The proposal of the Bill 
was that where public-houses were not 
in excess of 1 to 1,000 of population, 
the magistrates might exercise their dis- 
cretion unfettered by a popular vote as to 
the granting of new licenses. The hon. 
Baronet, indeed, forbade the granting of 
licenses where there was a public-house 
for every 300 people; but the clause was 
drawn in such a way as apparently to 
give the magistrates no power of refusing 
licenses in cases where the proportion had 
not been reached. This clearly could not 
be allowed to pass. The hon. Baronet’s 
Bill had been spoken of as being too 
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‘ favourable to the public-house-keeper, 


and he feared his hon. Friend would see 
there was some ground for that charge, 
especially in the provision forbidding the 
grant of any more licenses of the class 
known as grocers’ licenses. The allega- 
tion was that places where drink could 
be bought for consumption off the pre- 
mises encouraged drunkenness at home. 
Of course, persons in some cases com- 
mitted excesses at home. Hon. Mem- 


. bers and others in their station might 


commit excesses with wine supplied by 
their wine merchant; but that was no 
reason why the sale of wine by wine 
merchants should be regarded as con- 
tributing to drunkenness. He, in like 
manner, could not see that excesses at 
home constituted evidence against the 
granting of grocers’ licenses. Various 
criticisms had been passed upon the Bill 
introduced in ‘‘ another place,’ and his 
hon. Friend had intimated that the Go- 
vernment had transferred portions of his 
Bill into their own Bill. It was neither 
convenient nor in order to discuss a mea- 
sure under such circumstances; but he 
desired to say that he should not be 
ashamed to be under an obligation of 
that kind to his hon. Friend; yet he 
was unconscious of any portion of their 
measure having been borrowed from the 
Bill under discussion, as had been sug- 
gested. He did not think the hon. 
Baronet could say as much in his own 
case. The Bill of last year provided for 
the extinction of licenses where several 
offences had been committed ; the hon. 
Baronet had borrowed that clause, but 
had so altered it that it would be in- 
operative. His hon. Friend’s Bill, how- 
ever, contained several valuable sugges- 
tions—so valuable, indeed, that he trusted 
there would be no division of the House 
in regard to it. He desired, as he had 
already said, to be a fellow-labourer 
in a good work, and the Government 
were attempting to proceed pari passu 
with the hon. Gentleman in an attempt 
which he hoped and believed would re- 
sult in beneficial legislation. He there- 
fore asked his hon. Friend now to refrain 
from provoking a division, and to allow 
the debate on his Bill to be adjourned 
until the Bill of the Government was 
before the House. The two measures, 
which had both the same objects, could 
then be considered together, and out of 
them, no doubt, a good Bill could be 
framed. 
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Mr. GATHORNE HARDY said, he 
did not think the course which had been 
proposed by the right hon. Gentleman 
was one which his hon. Friend who had 
introduced this Bill should be pressed to 
accept. The Bill which had been intro- 
duced by the Government last night was 
little, if at all, known to the House, 
and certainly information as to most im- 
portant details had not as yet been sup- 
plied. They had, in fact, as yet only a 
mere outline of the measure—of its 
details they knew nothing ; while the Bill 
of his hon. Friend was fully before the 
House, and he thought they might 
agree to the second reading without 
prejudice to the Bill of the Government. 
He was gratified to find that the ideas 
which he had expressed upon this sub- 
ject when he first came into the House 
seemed now to be generally adopted. 
As he understood it, the main principle 
of the Government Bill was to give the 
Executive greater authority in. deciding 
upon who were the persons to be allowed 
to carry on this particular trade. That 
might, no doubt, be a desirable object; 
but it was questionable how far any ex- 
ternal authority could with benefit over- 
ride the decisions of the local magis- 
trates. Into the details of the Bill now 
before them it was not his intention to 
enter; but he wouid simply say that, 
with the exception of the hon. Baronet 
who had moved its rejection, and the 
hon. Baronet the Member for Carlisle (Sir 
Wilfrid Lawson), he had heard nothing 
in any of the speeches from either side of 
the House which ought to prevent the 
Bill from being at once read a second 
time. It might not be a model Bill in 
the sense desired by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman opposite; but he was not sure 
that the check which he understood was 
to be put on the decisions of the licensing 
authorities by the Government Bill 
would be an improvement upon the pro- 
visions of this Bill. With respect to 
the proportion of licensed houses to the 
number of the population, he thought 
that the proposal of his hon. Friend had 
been generally misunderstood. By fixing 
the number of houses at one to every 
300 persons, it was not intended that the 
magistrates should be compelled to 
license that number of houses. They 
would be permitted to do so, but they 
would, no doubt, use their discretion 
according to the local circumstances. 
What was meant was that a fair and 
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proper approximation to the supply to 
the wants of special localities should be 
made, and that explained the provision 
by which magistrates would be em- 
powered to make distinct arrangements 
for extraordinary wants. If they took the 
City of London as an extreme illustra- 
tion of the necessity of such a provision, 
they would find, he believed, that between 
500,000 and 600,000 persons entered 
the City daily who did not sleep in it at 
night, and were, therefore, a clear addi- 
tion to the resident population whose 
wants required to be supplied. Hon. 
Members when they talked of the abso- 
lute number of public-houses in propor- 
tion to the population, seemed to think 
that those houses were equally distributed 
over the whole kingdom. That was not 
the case. Take Wolverhampton. In 
that town the public-houses were as one 
to every 70 of the resident population. 
How many years would it be before 
those houses could be brought down to 
their proper proportion ? Yet at present 
it was impossible that they could be pro- 
perly or even decently conducted. The 
holders must have recourse to undue 
means to stimulate consumption or to 
make unfair profits. Some provision, 
therefore, was necessary to prevent the 
re-issue of licenses to such houses. The 
Government Bill of last year, for the 
first time, proposed to recognize a vested 
interest in existing licenses, and pro- 
posed that the interest should last for 
10 years. The present Bill also re- 
cognized a certain kind of vested in- 
terest, but did not estimate its value by 
any period, and required good beha- 
viour on the part of the keeper of the 
house to qualify for a renewal of the 
license. Good character was the report 
of a man’s neighbours concerning him 
so that under the 28rd clause the neigh- 
bours might cause his license to be re- 
fused if he misconducted himself. If 
the clause did not give that power it 
should do so. Holders of licenses were 
exposed to the same danger now, and it 
was absurd to suppose any person had an 
absolute vested interest in a license ori- 
ginally granted for one year during his 
good behaviour. But the tenant should 
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not be the only one to suffer—in case of 
repeated offences the owner, who, of 
course, should have had notice, should be 
punished as well; and avery good way 
of securing good conduct on the part of 
a public-house-keeper would be to re- 


Mr. Gathorne Hardy 
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quire, instead of two persons who had 
no interest in the matter, the house- 
owner to be thus bound over as security 
for his tenant’s good conduct. Upon the 
question of structure, he submitted that 
houses should not only be properly built 
for the convenience of the customer, but 
also should offer facilities for free in- 
spection. Many public-houses had been 
constructed for the purpose of allowing 
guilty persons to escape on the approach 
of the police, a state of things which | 
should be prevented for the future in the 

most stringent manner. This Bill had 
been framed to secure adaptation for the 
business on the part of the building, 
good character on the part of the keeper, 
and a reduction of houses according to 
population. One thing more was needed. 
Local situation should be seen to. No- 
thing contributed so much to a disorderly 
house as its situation, when placed out 
of the regular beat of the policeman 
and away from the public thoroughfares. 
Bad characters resorted to such places 
with impunity. It was clear, therefore, 
that local situation was an important 
element to be considered. As to the 
question of the licensing. authority, he 
entirely differed from the able speech of 
the hon. Member for the Border Burghs 
(Mr. Trevelyan). He had the strongest 
possible objection to the proposed plan 
of procuring a licensing authority by 
election. It would create agitation and 
confusion, and give an opportunity to 
the roughs of the neighbourhood to 
bring every undue influence into the 
contest. ‘The persons most competent to 
judge of the wants of the neighbour- 
hood, the persons who were responsible 
for the good conduct of the neighbour- 
hood, the persons who were best ac- 
quainted with the character of persons 
in the neighbourhood, were the resident 
magistrates, and with them should rest 
the sole responsibility of granting or 
refusing to grant a license. Therefore, 
as to the question of appeal, he thought— 
but he knew that few agreed in his opi- 
nion—there ought to be none whatever. 
One of the greatest objections to the pre- 
sent state of the law was that when a 
license had been refused, it was no one’s 
business to take the matter up and carry 
the opposition further, and the keeper of 
the house, defeated in the first court, 
might, from the absence of opponents, 
succeed in the second. So it would be 
no person’s duty to appeal against the 
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nting of a license. Long study of 
the subject had convinced him that it 
would give more satisfaction and be 
more just if the authority for grantin 
licenses were properly constituted an 
endowed with fall responsibility. As to 
the suggestion of his hon. Friend the 
Member for Liverpool (Mr. Graves), that 
it would be better to leave the question 
to public opinion, he (Mr. G. Hardy) be- 
lieved that public opinion had already 
come to a conclusion upon it, and that 
it was for the true interests of the trade 
itself, of the Legislature, and the coun- 
try, that it should be settled at once. 
He thought they might safely read the 
Bill a second time, and adjourn further 
proceedings upon it, on the understand- 
ing that a Government night should be 
given for its future discussion, in con- 
junction with the measure of the Govern- 
ment. 

Sir HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, he felt that he had benefited by 
the Bill which the Home Secretary in- 
troduced last year in framing his mea- 
sure, and he thought it would have been 
unwise of him not to take from it any- 
thing which he believed to be beneficial. 
He did not think there was in this Bill 
anything antagonistic to the views of 
the Government as to the principles on 
which the question should be settled. 
With reference to the suggestion of the 
Home Secretary, he rather preferred 
that of the right hon. Gentleman who 
had last spoken. If the Bill were read 
a second time, he would undertake not 
to proceed with it until the Government 
measure had arrived at the same stage. 

Mr. BRUCE was anxious to meet 
the hon. Baronet in the most conciliatory 
manner possible. He desired that the 
two Bills should be considered together, 
and did not wish to place his hon. 
Friend’s Bill in either a worse or better 
position than the Government’s; and if 
that were done, it would be open to any 
hon. Member to move Amendments to 
any portion of either. With that un- 
derstanding, he would not oppose the 
second reading of the Bill. 

Mr. MORRISON said, that the course 
taken by the Government was so unex- 
pected that he should move the adjourn- 
ment of the debate, by which means 
hon. Members would have an opportu- 
nity of considering the provisions of both 
Bills. The speech of the Home Secre- 
tary at the beginning of the evening 
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gave reason to believe that the Govern- 
ment were to take a course the direct 
opposite to that which they were for 
taking at the close. He moved that the 
debate be adjourned. 

Mr. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH se- 
conded the Motion. They had here a 
Bill of 115 clauses; and it could be far 
more advantageously considered when 
they had the Bill of the Government 
before them. At present they knew so 
little of either Bill that it was impossible 
to chose between the two. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—(HMr. Morrison.) 


Mr. MELLY supported the Motion 
for the adjournment of the debate. 

Mr. T. HUGHES said, that however 
ready persons in the position which he 
occupied upon this question might have 
been to come to a division upon this sub- 
ject before the speech of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, it was quite impossible 
after that speech that those who differed 
entirely on the principles which he had 
advanced could allow a division while 
the speech remained unanswered. It 
was perfectly impossible for hon. Gen- 
tlemen holding opinions equally opposed 
to those of the right hon. 7 it ;_aeri 
and of the hon. Baronet the Member 
for Essex, to state them at that hour of 
the day. When the hon. Member for 
Fifeshire (Sir Robert Anstruther) spoke 
early in the day, not more than 50 
Members were present, and he (Mr. 
Hughes) protested against a division 
being taken in a full House which had 
not heard the arguments, and when 
those who agreed with him had brought 
in another Bill, which would be before 
the House next Tuesday. How, then, 
could they who supported the Bill of 
the hon. Baronet the Member for Fife- 
shire agree to a division on the merits 
of the question now, when they had not 
had an opportunity of stating their 
views? He therefore trusted that the 
House would agree to the adjournment 
of the debate. 

Str ROBERT ANSTRUTHER said, 
he hoped the House was not so unrea- 
senabte as to suppose that he would con- 


sent to the second reading of this Bill 
without a division ;—if he were to do so, 
he should be stultifying his own action. 
He was convinced that when his hon. 
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Friend said he desired to co-operate in 
perfect good feeling and good faith with 
the Government in this matter he spoke 
with sincerity ; and he appealed to him 
to reflect upon the advantageous position 
the Government had offered him, and 
to consent to an adjournment of the 
debate. 

Mr. O'REILLY thought the debate 
should be adjourned, because he could 
not agree that the Bill before the House 
afforded a foundation for improving the 
licensing system. In the first place, it 
comprised no change and no improve- 
ment in the licensing body. The Bill 
allowed no influence from the great body 
of the ratepayers to operate on the 
licensing or the regulating the number 
of licensed houses. Suggestions had 
been thrown out that such alterations 
might be made in Committee as would 
remove objections, and that it might be 
considered with the Government Bill. 
He thought, therefore, that there must 
be an adjournment of the debate before 
the second reading was agreed to. 

Mr. WHITWELL said, the time 
had now come when the question must 
be settled, but it argued badly for the 
settlement that the House was to go 
into a division in the excited state of 
feeling in which they now were. He 
trusted that temperate measures would 
guide the House as well as the country. 
The hon. Baronet had explained some 
of the provisions of his Bill in a sense 
different from that in which they had 
been understood by many hon. Members, 
and that seemed to him an imperative 
reason for adjourning the debate. 

Mr. MUNDELLA rose and addressed 
the House amid such continued cries for 
a division that the hon. Member’s speech 
was very little audible. The hon. Mem- 
ber was proceeding, when— 


- It being a quarter before Six of the 
clock, the Debate stood adjourned till 
To-morrow. 


COUNTY COURTS (SMALL DEBTS) (NO. 2) 
BILL, 


On Motion of Mr. Bass, Bill to abolish Plaints 
in County Courts for Debts under forty shillings 
for goods sold and delivered, ordered to be brought 
in by Mr. Bass, Mr. Rosert Fowzer, Mr. Faw- 
cert, and Mr. West. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 121.] 


Str Robert Anstruther 
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SANITARY WORKS (IRELAND) BILL. 


On Motion of Sir Jonn Gray, Bill to exempt 
certain classes of Sanitary Works from Local 
Taxation in Ireland, ordered to be brought in by 
Sir Joun Gray and Mr. Pim. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 122.] 


House adjourned at ten minutes 
before Six o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, 18th April, 1872. 


MINUTES.]—Pusuic Buis—First Reading— 
Marine Mutiny *. 

Second Reading— Referred to Select Committee— 
Union of Benefices Act Amendment (12). 

Referred to Select Committee—Bankruptcy (lre- 
oa). Amendment (51); Debtors (Ireland) * 
52). 

Committee— Report— Mutiny * ; Oyster and Mus- 
sel Fisheries Supplemental * (66). 

Report — Marriages (Society of Friends) (29); 
Naturalization * (64). 


TREATY OF WASHINGTON, 
TRIBUNAL OF ARBITRATION (GENEVA). 
THE COUNTER CASES, 
CORRESPONDENCE. 


Correspondence respecting the pre- 
sentation of the Counter Cases of Great 
Britain and of the United States, with 
the declarations made by the agents of 
the respective Governments: Presented 
(by command), and ordered to lie on the 
Table.—North America No. 5, (1872). 


UNION OF BENEFICES ACT AMEND- 
MENT BILL.—(No. 12.) * 
(The Lord Bishop of London.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing read. 

Tue Bisoor or LONDON, in moving 
that the Bill be now read the second 
time, claimed the indulgence of their 
Lordships if he went somewhat into de- 
tail, for he believed the Bill to be one of 
very great importance to his diocese and 
to the country at large. He should not 
detain the House by dwelling on the 
principle of the Bill, because that had 
been admitted by their Lordships’ House 
so long ago as 1854, when a Church 
Building Act Amendment Bill was 
brought forward by Lord Harrowby. 
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The principle so admitted in 1854 was 
more fully acted on in 1860, when the Act 
was passed, of which the measure he now 
oti owes was an amendment; but the 
application of the Bill was limited to the 
metropolis. That principle was that 
where, owing to a change of circum- 
stances, churches were no longer neces- 
sary in the parishes in which they 
stood, and spiritual destitution existed 
in other localities, there might justifi- 
ably be a removal of such churches 
and an application of the endowments 
for the benefit of the districts which 
required them. Of course, removals 
of churches ought only to be made 
for sufficient reasons, and after careful 
consideration ; but there could be no 
doubt that in many cases such a step 
was desirable, and it was this conviction 
which had induced Parliament to pass 
the Act. He sympathized very much 
with those who did not like to see a 
church removed from their midst. There 
were old and sacred associations con- 
nected with them—associations which in 
some instances had extended throughout 
centuries—and those churches especially 
which covered the ashesof the dead ought 
not to be disturbed without very grave 
reasons. It was urged by Lord Powis, 
when arguing against the measure of 
1854, that the population of the City of 
London had decreased only 1,000 since 
1801; but he (the Bishop of London) 
was at a loss to know where the noble 
Lord had found authority for that state- 
ment. At all events, it was certain 
that there had been a very marked 
decrease of the population of the City 
since 1851. The Census Returns showed 
that in 1851 the population was 129,171 ; 
in the 10 years between 1851 and 1861 
it had decreased to 113,387; and in the 
decennial period between 1861 and 1871 
it had further decreased to 74,731—a 
decrease of 37,000, or about one-third, 
in the last 10 years. It was now proposed 
to carry certain great railways further 
into the City, which would necessitate 
the throwing down of a large number of 
houses; so that in ten years more the 
population of the City would be still 
further decreased. Meanwhile there 
were no fewer than 66 churches for the 
74,000 of population—some of them 
spacious and handsome buildings, ca- 
pable of accommodating very large con- 
gregations. Undoubtedly, certain of 
these churches were in districts which 
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still contained considerable populations, 
and large congregations assembled 
in them ; but in some cases the congrega- 
tions were very small indeed. He re- 
membered attending some 30 years ago 
to do duty in one of the City churches 
for an incumbent, who was suffering 
from illness. He found himself in a 
commodious church, admirably fitted 
with everything required for a large 
congregation; but he was rather sur- 
prised at the attendance. The number 
of persons present at Divine service was 
17; but the clerk told him that the 
congregation that day was larger than 
usual, because, the Sunday being a wet 
one, the parishioners had not been able 
to go outof town. Clearly if 66 churches 
were enough in 1851 when the popula- 
tion was 130,000, they must be too 
many now when the population had 
dwindled down to 74,000. He had heard 
it said that if the Census of the City had 
been taken on any other night than 
Sunday night the return of population 
would have been larger. That might 
be; but it was on Sunday principally 
that church accommodation was required. 
It was true that some clergymen suc- 
ceeded, much to their credit, in securing 
large congregations, and their churches 
were crowded; but it would be found 
that the parishioners of adjoining or 
distant parishes had come to such 
churches, and so swelled the number 
of worshippers, and in certain cases 
special services in the City drew large 
numbers of worshippers; but that was 
because of the rarity of the occasion ; 
and it might be presumed that they col- 
lected into a focus the persons who 
would otherwise have been scattered 
among other churches. He knew that 
it had been objected that non-resident 
incumbents were the cause of the paucity 
in the number who attended some of 
the City churches. Well, he always re- 
gretted it when the incumbent was non- 
resident—he regarded it as an evil and 
a scandal; but to attribute the scanti- 
ness of the congregation to that circum- 
stance was to confound cause with effect ; 
the fact being rather that when a clergy- 
man found that his clerical duties could 
be conscientiously discharged in two or 
three days in the week out of the seven, 
he made that a justification for residing 
in the suburbs, and it naturally made 
him more ready to listen to the opinion 
of his medical adviser when he told him 
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that it would be better for the health of 
his wife and children that they should 
live out of town. But one chief reason 
why he was so anxious that this Bill, or 
something like it, should pass, was, that 
by forming larger parishes, which would 
bring with them their responsibilities, 
the evil of non-resident incumbents might 
be got rid of altogether, or cdauidainiy 
mitigated. A large population would 
require a resident incumbent. He be- 
lieved that the superfluity of churches 
in the City proper was beyond denial; but 
if one started from the City, and walked 
northwards or eastwards, hemustfeelhow 
great was the want of them beyond the 
City boundaries. In Shoreditch, Hoxton, 
and Hackney, there were thousands on 
thousands of persons suffering from the 
deficiency of church accommodation and 
pastoral care. The same might be said 
of Whitechapel, St. George’s-in-the- 
East, the Docks, of Bow, and of Plais- 
tow; and on the south side of the river, 
of Lambeth, Southwark, and as far as 
Woolwich. It would be difficult to say 
too much of the liberality of churchmen 
during the last 10 years. As Bishop of 
the metropolitan diocese, he felt deeply 
grateful for it. A great deal had been 
done in the building of churches and in 
providing additional schools, and in 
otherwise relieving the spiritual destitu- 
tion of the metropolis, during the period 
when Bishop Blomfield presided over 
the diocese. But he believed that in 
the last 10 years a greater number of 
churches had been built than in any 
other similar period since that immedia- 
tely after the Great Fire. Still the popu- 
lation kept in advance of the means of 
grace, and both churches and schools 
were required to overtake and keep pace 
with its immense and rapid growth. 
His predecessor in the diocese, the most 
rev. Primate, when proposing what was 
known as the Bishop of London’s Fund, 
calculated that additional churches and 
schools were required for about 1,000,000 
of persons, and asked for £1,000,000 
sterling. Not half of this sum had been 
received by means of the machinery of 
the Bishop of London’s Fund; but, as 
a matter of fact, rather more than 
£1,000,000 had been expended in the 
building and enlarging of churches, mis- 
sion houses, and schools since the move- 
ment was started. Accommodation in 
churches and schools had been provided 
for about 500,000. It followed that 
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there was still another 500,000 to be 
provided for. It was calculated that for 
every 6,000 persons a church was neces- 
sary. According to this calculation, it 
followed that at the present time there 
was need of 83 or 84 churches; and 
every year five more would be required 
to meet the increase of the population. 
Now, liberal as Churchmen Red shown 
themselves to be during the last 10 years, 
it could scarcely be expected that the 
funds necessary to do what was requi- 
site could be raised by means of volun- 
tary subscriptions. Ten or 12 years 
ago an Act was passed authorizing the 
removal of such City churches as were 
no longer required, and transferring the 
endowments to churches in new districts, 
and it had been hoped that the measure 
would havehadasatisfactory result. Well, 
what had been the result? How many 
churches had been built under the provi- 
sions of the Act? Only one, and that one 
was not yet consecrated. Two churches 
had been removed, and there was some 
prospect of four others being similarly 
dealt with. The Act had proved a 
failure, not from any want of energy on 
the part of the Commissioners, for they 
had bestowed a large amount of labour 
in carrying its intentions into effect; 
and during the very first year after the 
passing of the Act the Bishop of London 
issued no less than 26 commissions to 
inquire into the condition of various 
churches, and in three cases only had 
the intentions of the Act been carried 
out. Since then other commissions 
had been working, and two or three 
were now making the inquiries on 
which to found their reports. If all that 
could be shown after an experience of 
the Act of 1860, extending over 12 years, 
was the building of one church and the 
partial endowment of two district 
churches, which had not yet been car- 
ried out, it could hardly be maintained 
by any of their Lordships who had 
taken a part in passing the Act that it 
did not require amendment. It was not 
difficult to point out the causes of the 
failure of the Act of 1860. The main 
cause was that the consent of every one 
having an interest in a church was 
necessary to be obtained before the 
church or benefice could be brought 
under the operation of the Act. Every 
one of them had a veto. He quite 
agreed that no interest should be 
touched without compensation ; but he 
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could not think that every one who 
might happen to have an interest, how- 
ever slight, should also have a veto. Ina 
large number of cases consent had been 
withheld by vestries. Again, owing to 
the formalities required by the Act, there 
was necessarily great delay in giving 
effect to its working provisions. And 
there was not only great delay, but also 
considerable expense arising from a long 
and tedious process. It was hardly ne- 
cessary to say that when a veto was pos- 
sessed by every one who had an interest, 
the compensation demanded was some- 
times most extravagant. Many objec- 
tions had been taken to the Bill now 
before their Lordships, and he was free 
to admit that it would require consider- 
able amendment in Committee. He in- 
tended himself to propose Amendments, 
one of which would be a provision that 
no incumbent should be deprived of his 
benefice without his own consent. A 
principal provision in the Bill was one 
for the appointment of a Commission, to 
exist for seven years. This Commission 
was to deal with all questions which 
might come under the Act, to prepare 
schemes, to hear and determine all 
claims for compensation, and to make due 
and equitable compensation to those who 
were entitled to it. The Bill further 
contemplated the appointment of a paid 
Chairman of the Commission, and of a 
clerk, who was to be paid. The Bill 
prone that the Commissioners should 

e nominated by the Bishops of London, 
Winchester, and Rochester, by the Cor- 
poration of the City of London, and by 
the Dean and Chapter of St. Paul’s. 
Objection had been made to the mode in 
which the Commission was to be nomi- 
nated, andt his question could be consi- 
dered in Committee. He believed that 
the appointment of a paid Chairman 
and clerk would be an economical pro- 
vision in the long run. The Bill further 
gave power to owners of vested interests 
to petition Her Majesty to withhold her 
consent to schemes; which were only to 
be operative when ‘approved by Her 
Majesty. The Dean and Chapter of St. 
Paul’s had presented, through him, a 
Petition on the subject of the Bill. He 
was most anxious to deal liberally with 
them, for they had acted in a most 
liberal and self-denying spirit. There 
was some difficulty about their patron- 
age; but he trusted that was a matter 
which could be arranged during the 
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progress of the Bill. He confessed that 
he felt a very deep interest in this 
Bill, and he thought all friends of the 
Church ought to feel interested in the 
object which it was intended to accom- 
plish—for it was not the friends of the 
Church only who were alive to the pre- 
sent state of the City churches. an 
appeal was made for funds to relieve the 
spiritual destitution, those who put it 
forward were met with the argument— 
“Why do you ask for money while 
there are in the City of London large 
endowments and spacious churches in 
parishes where there is no longer a 
population?” This might be said by 
those who were sincerely devoted to the 
Church and wished for no change ; but, 
on the other hand, there were persons 
who employed the state of the churches 
in the City of London as an argument 
for the disestablishment of the Estab- 
lished Church itself, and who asked why 
some other use should not be made of 
the endowments of churches now useless 
for their proper object. He was told 
there was an influential committee re- 
presenting persons who wished to have 
the endowments attached to superfluous 
churches applied to other purposes than 
that of relieving spiritual destitution in 
the metropolis, and to apply them to 
what was called redemption of the tithe— 
that was, the putting the tithe into the 
pockets of the tithe payers. And thus, 
unless the proceeds of superfluous City 
benefices could be secured by some mea- 
sure as this for spiritual purposes, they 
might probably form the first example 
and precedent of the secularization of 
Church property in England. Thank- 
ing their Lordships for the indulgence 
with which they had heard him, he 
earnestly hoped they would give the Bill 
a second reading. 


Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read 2*.”’ 
—(The Lord Bishop of London.) 


Lorp CHELMSFORD said, this Bill 
was causing a good deal of anxiety in 
the City of London: and a number of 
parishes had petitioned their Lordships’ 
House praying that the Bill might not 
be allowed to pass into law, and stating 
strong objections in support of their 
prayer. Ifthe right rev. Prelate would 
pardon him for saying so, he thought he 
was a little inaccurate in stating that in 
1860 Parliament assented to the prin- 
ciple of the present measure. The Act 
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of 1860 was only one to enable churches 
to be removed and benefices united with 
the consent of the parishioners; but 
under the Bill now before their Lord- 
ships new schemes, having the first 
named object, were to be framed by 
Commissioners, and by themcarried out 
without the consent of the parishioners. 
The Bill gave to the Commissioners to 
be appointed under it the largest possible 
powers, the parishioners having no voice 
in the matter. The Bill, therefore, as it 
stood was not so much an amendment 
of the Act of 1860 as a substitute for it. 
He might take the opportunity of ex- 
plaining how the Act of 1860 was carried 
out. The Bishop of the diocese pre- 
pared a scheme involving, it might be, 
the removal of the church as well as the 
union of the benefice with another. The 
scheme so prepared was then presented 
to the vestry, and if the vestry did not 
approve of it it was not carried out. In 
that way the parishioners, whose feel- 
ings and interests were immediately con- 
cerned, had a voice in the matter, and 
might exercise a wholesome check and 
control over the proceedings of the Com- 
missioners. But under the measure now 
before their Lordships the most extraor- 
dinary and arbitrary powers were to be 
put in the hands of the Commissioners. 
He would give an instance of what it 
proposed to do. He had presented a 
Petition with respect to it from the parish 
of St. Mary, the church of which was 
situated at the junction of King William 
Street and Lombard Street, where the 
services were very well attended. The 
petitioners complained that that was one 
of the churches with which the Commis- 
sioners would be likely to deal at an 
early period. It was proposed to them 
that they should consent to the removal 
of their church and its union with some 
other benefice, and to the former pro- 
posal they objected. All parishioners 
had naturally certain associations con- 
nected with their parish church which 
they did not wish to see ignored, and 
that was a feeling which probably would 
not be at all shared by the Commis- 
sioners. Under the Act of 1860 any 
scheme for the removal of a church 
must be submitted to the vestry, and if 
they did not approve it the scheme could 
not be carried into effect, so that they 
had complete control over measures 
deeply interesting to their respective 
parishes. But under the Bill now pro- 
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posed the Commissioners were to be in- 
vested, as he had said, with arbitrary 
powers, and a chairman, secretary, or — 
clerk were to be appointed, who were to 
be paid out of the funds of the different 
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parishes. In fact, the Commissioners 
would be enabled to do as they pleased, 
without it being open to the parishioners 
to prevent their action. Now, he thought 
the least that could be done was to give 
the parishioners a fair chance of object- 
ing to the appropriation of their funds. 
If the Act of 1860 haa failed in its pur- 
pose, that was no reason why there 
should be substituted a Bill withso many 
objections to it, which certainly was the 
case in regard to the present measure. 
He was unwilling to offer opposition to 
the right rev. Prelate, provided he could 
see that the interests of the parishioners 
were properly protected in a measure of 
this kind, and with that view he ventured 
to suggest that the Bill should be re- 
ferred to a Select Committee, hoping it 
would there receive such amendments as 
would enable their Lordships to pass a 
satisfactory measure on the subject. 

Tue Bisoor or LONDON intimated 
his readiness to agree to the proposal, 
as his only object was that the measure 
should be made as satisfactory as pos- 
sible to all parties. 


Motion agreed to; Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly, and referred to a Select Committee. 


And, on Monday, April 22, the Lords follow- 
ing were named of the Committee :— 


L. Abp. York. L. Brodrick, 

D. Marlborough. L. Foxford. 

M. Salisbury. L. Monteagle of Bran- 
E. Harrowby. don. 

L. Bp. London. L. Chelmsford. 


L. Bp. Winchester. 


All petitions presented referred to the Committee ; 
and leave given to the petitioners praying to be 
heard by counsel against the Bill to be heard as 
desired. 


BANKRUPTCY (IRELAND) AMENDMENT 
BILL—(No. 51.)—COMMITTEE, 
(The Lord 0’ Hagan.) 


Order of the Day for the House to be 
put into Committee read. 

THe Marquess or CLANRICARDE 
moved an Amendment that the Order be 
discharged and that the Bill be referred 
to a Select Committee. He did not do 
so in any spirit of hostility. It was not, 
he contended, an easy matter to adapt all 
the improvements which had of late 
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been made in the English Law of Bank- 


‘ yuptey to the case of Ireland, and there- 


fore it was desirable, if not absolutely 
necessary, that a Committee upstairs 
should carefully examine the details of 
the measure, in order to make them prac- 
ticable and satisfactory; one great ad- 
vantage of the reference being that the 
Select Committee might have upon it the 
names of noble Lords learned in the law 
who understood the subject. 

Lorpv WESTBURY, in seconding the 
Motion, said, he should not do so if he 
thought that, by referring the Bill to a 
Select Committee, the passing of the 
Bill in the present Session would be en- 
dangered. But he had no doubt, having 
regard to the period of the Session, that 
it would be in the power of the Govern- 
ment to pass the Bill through the other 
House after it had passed through the 
Select Committee and been read a third 
time here. He found it would be pos- 
sible for the Lord Chancellor of Ireland, 
within two or three weeks of the present 
time, to attend the Select Committee for 
three or four days, and he had no 
doubt that during that time the whole 
measure might be usefully considered. 
It consisted almost entirely of a tran- 
script of the main provisions of the 
English Act of 1869, applying them to 
Treland ; but whether they ought or 
ought not to be so applied depended so 
much upon local knowledge that he 
hardly felt himself qualified to express 
an opinion without obtaining the infor- 
mation which a Select Committee would 
afford. One of the principal objects of 
the Bill was to throw down the distinc- 
tion between traders and non-traders, so 
as to make both of them subject to juris- 
diction in bankruptcy. He had himself 
taken a prominent part in bringing about 
the change of the law in that respect 
in England; but he thought it could not 
be very well applied to Ireland unless 
they established a provincial administra- 
tion of the bankruptcy law in that coun- 
try. Now, in abolishing the insolvency 
laws, they would give rise to many cases 
involving small amounts which would 
have to be sent to the Chief Court in 
Dublin, and the delay and cost of such 
a proceeding would amount to a denial 
of justice in a great number of small 
cases without some system of provincial 
jurisdiction. Then it was most important 
that the status of the assistant barristers, 
to whom now the administration of the 
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Land Act was committed, should be im- 
proved. They were now practitioners 
in the Courts of Law; but they ought 
to be made Judges exclusively, and ought 
to be armed with equity and bankruptcy 
jurisdiction. That would give a great 
security for the satisfactory administra- 
tion of justice in the sister kingdom. It 
was with these views that he desired to 
see the Bill referred to a Select Com- 
mittee, and not from any wish to cause 
delay or to frustrate the object of those 
who wished to have the Bill passed in 
its present shape. 

RD O’ HAGAN said, he would assent 
to the proposition that both Bills—this 
and the Debtors (Ireland) Bill—should 
be referred to a Select Committee. The 
Bankruptcy Bill was really not one of 
an ambitious character. It took out of 
the Irish Bill the provisions which had 
been found suited to Ireland, and from 
the English Bill those which had been 
tested by experience, and adopted amend- 
ments which had received the sanction 
of legal gentlemen of great experience 
in bankruptcy matters. He apprehended, 
therefore, that the business of the Select 
Committee would be very simple, and its 
labours not very prolonged. He should 
himself endeavour to attend its sittings 
as often as possible. But he hoped 
another year would not be allowed to 
pass without removing that disgraceful 
difference which existed between the law 
of England and Ireland on the subject. 
In Ireland there existed imprisonment 
for debt, while in England it had been 
abolished. In Ireland non-traders were 
not affected by the bankruptcy laws, 
but in England they were. It was the 
duty of the Legislature to put an end to 
such a state of things. 


Motion agreed to; Order discharged ; 
and Bill referred to a Select Committee. 


Destors (IreLanD) Bri (No. 52); 
Order for the House to be put into Com- 
mittee on this Bill also read and dis- 
charged, and Bill referred to a Select 
Committee. 


And, on Monday, April 22, the Lords following 
were named of the Committee :— 


D. Devonshire. L. Chelmsford, 

V. Lifford. L. Westbury. 

L. Steward. L. Monck. 

L. Saltersford. L. Hylton, 

L. Foxford. L. Cairns. 

L. Somerhill. L. Kildare. 

L, Monteagleof Bran- _L, O’Hagan, 
don, 
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MARRIAGES (SOCIETY OF FRIENDS) 
BILL—(No. 29.) 


(The Lord Romilly.) 
REPORT OF THE AMENDMENTS. 


Amendments reported (according to 
Order). 


Tue Dvuxe or MARLBOROUGH 
hoped the noble and learned Lord oppo- 
site (Lord Romilly) would inform the 
House to what particular class of per- 
sons it was intended to afford relief by 
this Bill. The 23 & 24 Vict. enabled 

ersons, although not members of the 
Nociety of Friends, but who professed 
to beso, to marry according to the usages 
of the Society; but, as he understood 
the case, the noble and learned Lord 
brought forward this measure for the 
relief of persons who need not even 
profess with the Society of Friends. But 
if this exceptional privilege. was to be 
given to one particular class who were 
to be exempted from the general law of 
the land with respect to marriage, a very 
large and wide door would be open to 
abuse. He had this further objection— 
that the only evidence of the persons 
having conformed to the rules of the 
Society was to be a certificate of a regis- 
tering officer. Now, the recording clerk 
of the Society would be a much more 
suitable person to give the certificate, 
for registering officers were often persons 
of no repute whatever, and might, per- 
haps, be acted upon by considerations 
of an unworthy character. 

Lorp ROMILLY said, there was a 
large number of persons who were very 
desirous to accede to the rules of the 
Society of Friends, although they did 
not desire to join them for all pur- 
poses of religion. The usages of the 
Society of Friends with respect to mar- 
riage were very peculiar. A man pro- 
fessing with the Society and wishing to 
marry, gave notice that he proposed to 
marry a certain lady, and the lady gave 
notice that she intended to marry the 
gentleman. A month’s delay was then 
given, and the Society appointed a com- 
mittee of two persons to inquire whether 
any impediment to the marriage existed. 
If no reasonable objection was dis- 
covered, the marriage was celebrated. 
Now, as he had said, there were many 
persons who professed with the Society, 
so far as marriage was concerned. But 


the Society objected to this qualified 
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law of marriages. This entire profes- 
sion the others felt unable to make; 
but, in point of fact, they were a sub- 
division of the Society of Friends. 
Under these circumstances, it was for 
their Lordships to say whether the 
peculiar privileges of the marriage law 
of the Society of Friends could not 
be extended to the class of persons of 
whom he had spoken without any dan- 
gerous consequences. He had put in 
the clause about the registering officer 
at the instance of the Society of Friends, 
who said that the recording officer was 
much less fit for the purpose. That 
functionary had to certify to the Regis- 
trar General. 


Bill to be read 3* on Tuesday next. 


House adjourned at Seven o’clock, 
till To-morrow, half-past 
Ten o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, 18th April, 1872. 


MINUTES.] — New Member Sworn — Robert 
William Hanbury, esquire, for Tamworth. 

Pustic Bits — Ordered—First Reading—Mas- 
ters and Workmen (Arbitration) * [123] ; Land- 
lord and Tenant (Ireland) Act (1870) Amend- 
ment (No, 2)* [124]; Gas and Water Orders 
Confirmation * [125]. 

Second Reading—Life Assurance Companies Acts 
Amendment * [115]. 

Committee—Parliamentary and Municipal Elec. 
tions [21], and Corrupt Practices [22]—R.P. 

Committee—Report—Isle of Man Harbours * [83]. 

Third Reading—Royal Parks and Gardens [117], 
and passed. 


UNIVERSITY TESTS (DUBLIN) BILL. 
OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr. FAWCETT said, he wished to 
give a short Notice with reference to a 
statement made by the Prime Minister 
on Tuesday, and a Question which was 
then put to him. The Prime Minister 
announced that it was the intention of 
the noble Lord the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland (the Marquess of Hartington) to 
move an Instruction to the Committee 
on the University Tests (Dublin) Bill 
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called professing with 
the Society, and required them for that . 
purpose to profess entirely ; and without 

this, as the law now stood, they could 
not be admitted to the benefit of their 
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that the Bill be divided into two portions. 
The right hon. Gentleman went on to 
ask him whether he was prepared to 
accept that Instruction, and that, if so, 
he would facilitate his passing the Bill 
as one for abolition of Tests, pure and 
simple. Now, he (Mr. Fawcett) had 
stated in reply that it was impossible 
for him to accept the proposition of the 
Government. It seemed to him that this 
was a question to be left to the House. 
[‘« Order !’”] He would not enter into any 
controversial matter. Ifthe Government 
would smooth the way for the House to 
come to a decision on the subject, he 
should be prepared to follow that deci- 
sion ; but he must do all he could to pass 
the Bill as it now stood. 


NAVY—POST-OFFICE MONEY ORDERS, 
QUESTION. 


Sm JOHN HAY asked the First 
Lord of the Admiralty, If arrangements 
will be made with the Postmaster Gene- 
ral to enable the Paymasters of Her 
Majesty’s ships to issue Post Office 
Orders to officers and seamen desirous 
of remitting money home by that me- 
thod ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN: Sir, regulations 
have been adopted at the Admiralty 
giving improved means to the officers 
and seamen for remitting money home, 
but they do not extend to Post Office 
money orders. I will consult the Post- 
master General as to whether additional 
facilities can be given. 


THE RECORD OFFICE.—QUESTION. 


Lorp JOHN MANNERS asked the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, What are the regulations of the 
Record Office under which documents 
are produced to the public; and, what is 
the number of men engaged in their 
production for each department of the 
Office; and the number employed in 
stamping in the records previous to their 
being produced? 

Mr. BRUCE: Sir, the records in 
the Public Record Office are produced 
to the public gratuitously. Every per- 
son, on his first attendance at the office 
to make a search or inquiry, is re- 

uested to write his name and ad- 

ess in a book kept for that purpose. 
Each searcher is allowed to have three 
documents at atime ; if more are needed 
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for any special purpose, the officer in 


the search room may increase the num- 
ber at his discretion. Documents are 
not permitted to be inspected unless 
they are stamped. An exception as to 
entire freedom of search is made in the 
case of Departmental documents, which 
cannot be examined without the permis- 
sion of the Department of the Government 
to which they belong, as such Depart- 
mental documents do not come under the 
provisions of the Public Record Act, 
1 & 2 Vict., c. 94, but are quasi-private 
documents, subject to special regulations 
made by the Department to which they 
belong. With respect to the Question 
relating to the ‘‘ number of men,” there 
are 14 men constantly engaged in pro- 
ducing from 103 record rooms the 
documents required by searchers, and 
there are eight other men employed in 
“stamping ”’ and numbering these docu- 
ments previously to their being produced, 
and in checking them on being returned. 
It is absolutely necessary that all docu- 
ments should be stamped, numbered, 
and checked, to prevent abstraction, in- 
sertion, or damage without discovery. 
36,900 documents had been examined 
between January and June last year. 


BEER AND CIDER LICENSES, 
QUESTION. 


Mr. CAWLEY asked the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, 
What is the reason that in the Return 
of the number of Beer and Cider 
Licences granted in the year 1870 in 
each petty sessional division and each 
borough in England, ordered to be 
printed on the 14th February last, no 
return is given in reference to the 
borough of Salford, and the only return 
as to the petty sessional division of 
Middleton, in the county of Lancaster, 
is a note to the effect ‘‘that the petty ses- 
sional division of Middleton for the 
granting of Licences is held at Rochdale,” 
and that ‘‘no Licences are granted at 
Middleton ;”” whether any application 
was ever made to the clerk to the jus- 
tices of the borough of Salford for such 
Return ; whether, on the receipt of such 
a note as that inserted in the Return in 
reference to Middleton, any application 
was made to the justices’ clerk at Roch- 
dale for such a return; how far, with 
the knowledge of two such omissions as 
these, ry House can rely on the Returns 
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laid upon the Table as covering the 
entire area of England and Wales, and 
as including all the Licences granted 
therein ; and, whether the numbers in- 
clude both Public House and Beer 
House Licences ? 

Mr. BRUCE: Sir, these Returns were 
ordered in May, 1871. The number of 
petty sessional divisions to which the 
order was sent was 670; the number of 
boroughs with commissions of the peace 
188. The borough of Salford has re- 
cently received a commission of the 
peace, and is the only borough that did 
not receive an order for the Return. All 
the boroughs with the exception of Sal- 
ford—accidently omitted—Ludlow and 
Scarborough, made Returns. Of the 
670 petty sessional divisions all made 
Returns, except 14 English and six 
Welsh, the names of which I will fur- 
nish to the hon. Gentleman. They have 
been repeatedly applied to, but have not 
sent in their Returns. The House is 
aware that although these Returns are 
ordered the Home Office has no power 
to compel them to be made. With 
respect to Middleton, the information 
supplied was that the Returns had been 
sent to the clerk of the justices at Roch- 
dale; but he has made no Return, al- 
though he has been written to on the 
subject. With these exceptions, which 
are not very considerable, the Returns 
may be said to be complete. They 
relate only to beerhouse licenses. 


BOARD OF PUBLIC WORKS (IRELAND) 
QUESTION. 


Mr. SYNAN asked the First Lord of 
the Treasury, Whether any changes are 
about being made in the staff of the 
Board of Public Works (Ireland), and 
whether in such changes the claims of 
Irishmen in the Department are to be 
recognised ; whether in such changes it 
is contemplated to appoint one of the 
Treasury Commissioners to the office of 
Chairman, or as one of the heads of the 
Department; and, whether any recom- 
mendation to that effect has been made 
to the Treasury by said Commissioners ; 
and, if so, whether there is any objection 
to produce it, as well as the Correspon- 
dence generally on the subject of such 
changes between the said Commissioners 
and the Treasury ? 

Mr. BAXTER: Sir, Commissioners 
were sent from the Treasury to inquire 
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for observations. When a reply has 
been received the matter will be ripe for 
decision. I need scarcely say that the 
Commissioners have not recommended 
one of their own number to any place 
whatever, and until some action is taken 
upon the Report, of course no part of 
the Correspondence could be produced. 


TREATY OF WASHINGTON. 
TRIBUNAL OF ARBITRATION (GENEVA), 


THE BRITISH COUNTER CASE, 
QUESTION. 


Mr. PERCY WYNDHAM asked the 
First Lord of the Treasury, If he would 
state to the House why Her Majesty’s 
Government had not made the presenta- 
tion of the Counter Case conditional on 
the withdrawal of the indirect claims 
on the part of the Government of the 
United States, and the admission that 
the indirect claims were not within the 
limits of arbitration ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I hope, Sir, the 
hon. Member will not think me guilty of 
any discourtesy if I express my doubt as 
to the expediency of my answering the 
Question he has just put to me; and 
mainly for this reason—that what he 
asks is not information as to any matter 
of fact, but as to policy and argument. 
It would hardly be satisfactory to the 
House that I should state, in answering 
a Question, the reasons for any particu- 
lar portion of our conduct without afford- 
ing an opportunity to hon. Members of 
making comments on those reasons. I 
hope, therefore, the hon. Gentleman will 
be content to let this matter stand overfor 
a short time. We shall be very anxious, 
indeed, to explain the whole of this matter 
to the House; but at present, as he 
knows, we are expecting—I do not mean 
in a day or two, but in a short time, we 
have reason to expect further informa- 
tion from America, and the definitive 
answer of the American Government to 
the matter laid before them will probably 
form a material epoch in the progress of 
this important affair. 


PUBLIC HEALTH BILL.—QUESTION. 


Sm CHARLES ADDERLEY asked 
the First Lord of the Treasury, If he 
will have the Public Health Bill Oom- 
mittee, which now stands after the Un- 
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into the establishment of the Board of 
Public Works in Ireland ; their Report has 
been sent in and referred to that Board 
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lawful Assemblies (Ireland) Act Repeal 
Bill, put as the first Order of the Day 
after Supply on Friday the 26th of 
April? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: The present po- 
sition, Sir, of the Order of the Day for 
taking the Committee on the Public 
Health Bill is a provisional one, and 
does not indicate on our part any real 
expectation that it can be brought for- 
ward on the day for which it stands. It 
is not necessary, perhaps, that the Un- 
lawful Assemblies Bill should take pre- 
cedence of it; but until we have made 
further progress with the Ballot Bill, 
and certainly with the Scotch Education 
Bill, if not also with other measures, 
it will not be possible for us to enter into 
Committee on the Public Health Bill. 
We are of opinion it will be more con- 
venient that we should not ask the 
House to go into Committee upon it 
until we can apply to it some degree of 
continuous attention, such as the import- 
ance of the subject deserves. 


CANADA—TREATY OF WASHINGTON. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. W. M. TORRENS asked the 
First Lord of the Treasury, When the 
Correspondence with the Governor Gene- 
ral of Canada, which it was promised 
should be produced after Easter, will be 
laid upon the Table? He believed the 
Parliament of Canada assembled on the 
11th of this month. 

Mr. GLADSTONE, in reply, said, he 
was not surprised at this Question being 
put, after the reply given to a former 
Question on the subject. The Parlia- 
ment of Canada did assemble on the 
llth instant, but the British Govern- 
ment were still awaiting the receipt of 
a despatch, which would probably be of 
a definitive nature, and convey the in- 
formation the hon. Gentleman desired 
to have from the Government of Canada. 
The British Government would not be 
justified in publishing an incomplete 
Oorrespondence—not so much on their 
own account, but because Canada was 
materially concerned, and the interest of 
the Question lay chiefly on that side of 
the water. The British Government 


were endeavouring to do what they 
could by telegraph to put themselves in 
&@ position to meet the wishes of the hon. 
Member. 
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“* Megera”’ Commission. 


GERMANY AND FRANCE—ALLEGED 
THREATENING NOTE.—QUESTION. 


Sirk HENRY HOARE: I wish, Sir, 
to put a Question to the First Minister 
of the Crown, of which I have given him 
mes notice. It is, Whether, to his 

owledge, there is any foundation in 
fact for the intelligence contained in a 
leading article in ‘The Daily Telegraph” 
—namely, that the Cabinet of Berlin have 
sent a communication tothe Government 
of France demanding the immediate re- 
duction of the French Army, and threat- 
ening, in the event of refusal, imme- 
diately to occupy a large portion of 
French territory—thereby threatening 
to put an end to that country’s existence, 
and seriously compromising it as an in- 
dependent nation? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I believe, Sir, 
no information has been received by the 
Government, up to the time at which 
I speak, corresponding with the informa- 
tion given in the article to which my 
hon. Friend refers. 


NAVY—THE “MEGAIRA” COMMISSION. - 
QUESTION. 


Lorp HENRY LENNOX asked the 
First Lord of the Admiralty, Whether 
he will now state what steps he intends 
to take in consequence of the Report of 
the Royal Commission on the loss of Her 
Majesty’s ship ‘“‘ Megeera ?” 

Mr. GOSCHEN: Sir, the Report of 
the Commissioners who sat upon the loss 
of the Megerais under two heads. These 
are—first, their comments as regards de- 
ficiencies in the administration of the 
Admiralty and of the dockyards; and 
then there is their review of their cen- 
sures upon the conduct of particular 
officers. I cannot do justice to the whole 
subject in an answer to a Question, but 
I will briefly state the main steps we 
have taken. As regards existing defi- 
cienceis in Admiralty administration, 
we have already undertaken a certain 
number of reforms, partly in consequence 
of the Report and the evidence on which 
it is based, and partly on the incidents 
of the loss of the Megera itself. As the 
noble Lord is aware, the secretarial 
arrangements have been revised; the 
deficiency shown to exist through the 
want of a registry of incoming letters 
has attracted our attention, and a new 
system is under consideration. I will 
3B2 
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further state that a new system of ships’ 
books has been prepared, in order to 
insure all the incidents of a ship’s his- 
tory being properly and regularly re- 
corded. Further instructions have been 
drawn up for the officers of the dock- 
yards with regard to periodical and more 
regular examination of the bottoms of 
iron vessels, and the duties of different 
officers have been more clearly defined. 
Regulations are being drawn up with 
regard to the steam reserve. ‘The re- 
spective duties of carpenters and engi- 
neers, upon which a great deal turns in 
the case of the Megara, have been laid 
down more clearly. As regards the com- 
ments and censures passed upon certain 
officers by the Commissioners, the course 
we have taken is this—we have called 
upon the officers who are still in the 
employ of the Admiralty for such obser- 
vations as they think they are entitled to 
make in defence of their conduct. These 
answers have been received, and are 
now being compared with the evidence, 
which is very voluminous. I am sure 
the noble Lord will not wish me to ex- 
press an opinion on the conduct of those 
officers until that work, which is a very 
protracted one, has been completed. 


ASSASSINATION OF THE GOVERNOR 
GENERAL OF INDIA—PENSION TO 
LADY MAYO.—OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr. GLADSTONE: I wish, Sir, to 
make a short statement, which I think 
may be for the convenience of the House, 
with respect to the Motion which stands 
for to-morrow evening in the name of 
the hon. Member for Waterford (Mr. 
Osborne), who has given Notice of his 
intention to bring under the considera- 
tion of the House the subject of the 
further provision for the widow of the 
Sonintil Lord Mayo. I am not sure 
whether my hon. Friend will be able to 
bring it on, but the House will feel it is 
a subject with regard to which suspense 
is to be deprecated. When Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government first had the sad 
occasion put before them which led to 
the consideration of this question, they, 
of course, thought it their duty to look 
back to the precedents which appeared 
to be most nearly analogous to the case 
of Lord Mayo, with reference to deter- 
mining both the amount and the source 
of a proper provision for the widow of 
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General of India. 


that distinguished and excellent person. 
Upon examination of these precedents 
we, of course, found, as might be ex- 
pected, that none of them precisely cor- 
responded with the case before us. Those 
which we principally took into considera- 
tion were the cases of the widows of 
Mr. Perceval, Lord Elgin, and Lord 
Raglan, all of which were in some re- 
spects analogous, though none of them 
presented a complete analogy. We 
could not arrive at the conclusion that 
these constituted such a series of prece- 
dents as to have become a rule, so that we 
should make a proposal beyond that 
which was granted by the Indian Coun- 
cil, and that we should move the Secre- 
tary of State for India to urge his Council 
to make any further grant. The course 
taken by my hon. Friend the Member 
for Waterford, in placing his Motion 
upon the Paper, has given us ample 
opportunity of ascertaining what is the 
state of feeling in the House, and there 
is no question that there is a very gene- 
ral desire in the House—by no means 
prevailing in any one quarter of it more 
than another—that some further provi- 
sion should be made. I should not be 
doing full justice to the case if I did not 
add there is a corresponding feeling out- 
of-doors. We thought it our duty to 
form our conclusions according to what 
appeared to be the rules applicable to 
the case; we do not at all contend that 
the same limitation applies to Parlia- 
ment, nor do we think it our duty to 
carry our own opinions, so formed, to the 
point of resistance to the general desire. 
On the contrary, we think any such re- 
sistance in a matter of this kind would 
be a public evil far more serious than 
any deviation—if there be any deviation 
—from the strict rule in the considera- 
tion of the further provision for Lady 
Mayo. It is, therefore, our intention to 
take the matter into consideration—I 
am not prepared to state at this moment 
in what precise form; but I am pre- 
pared to state, as far as regards the sub- 
stance of the Motion of my hon. Friend, 
that we are prepared to concur in the 
opinion that it is well, under the cir- 
cumstances, that an addition should be 
made to the provision already made. I 
will only say, in conclusion, that it is far 
more agreeable to me to make that an- 
nouncement, and to concur in that course, 
than it would have been to adopt any 
other line of action; for we are very 
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deeply sensible that every claim that 
can apply to a case of this kind does 
exist in the case of the distinguished 
person the loss of whom we all so much 
deplore. While making this intimation 
we, of course, leave it open to my hon. 
Friend to pursue the course he may 
think best. 

Mr. OSBORNE: Sir, after the satis- 
factory statement just made by the Prime 
Minister, I think I should be wanting 
in respect to him and to the House gene- 
rally, if I did not say I am sure that 
statement will be received by the ma- 
jority of the House and by the people of 
this country as a most generous expo- 
sition of the sentiments of the Govern- 
ment. Under these circumstances, I 
cannot hesitate to at once withdraw the 
Motion which stands in my name for to- 
morrow night. 


PARLIAMENTARY AND MUNICIPAL 
ELECTIONS BILL—[Bu 21.] 
(Mr. William Edward Forster, Mr. Secretary 
Bruce, The Marquess of Hartington.) 
: AND 
CORRUPT PRACTICES BILL—[Bu 22.] 
(Mr. Attorney General, Mr. Solicitor General.) 
Considered in Committee. 
15th April. | 
(In the Committee.) 


PARLIAMENTARY AND MUNICIPAL 
ELECTIONS BILL. 


[ Progress 


Clause 4. (Infringement of Secrecy.) 


An Amendment having been proposed 
in page 3, line 32, after ‘‘ voted,” to in- 
sert— 

“ And no voter shall, after marking his vote on 
his ballot paper, wilfully display sueh paper in such 
manner as to make known to any person the name 
of the candidate for or against whom he has so 
marked his vote,” 


and the word “wilfully” having been 
struck out of the proposed Amendment 
on division :— 


Question proposed, to insert- in the 
proposed Amendment, after ‘ ballot 
paper,” the words “with corrupt in- 
tent :’—(Mr. Vernon Harcourt.) 


Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he thought 
he might, perhaps, save the time of the 
Committee by at once stating that it was 
impossible for the Government to accept 
the Amendment of the hon. and learned 
Member for Oxford (Mr. Harcourt). 
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The grounds on which the Government 
felt obliged to take their present course 
were two. In the first place, they were 
of opinion that to introduce the words 
‘with corrupt intent,” in place of the 
word ‘ wilfully,” which had been struck 
out of the Amendment of his hon. 
Frierid the Member for Huddersfield 
(Mr. Leatham), would render that 
Amendment almost if not quite nuga- 
tory. ‘‘ Corrupt intent” would not be 
legally interpreted to include the result 
of intimidation which the Government 
were endeavouring to prevent, and this 
was the ground on which they had 
thought it most necessary to support the 
Amendment of his hon. Friend. But 
there was another reason, which he be- 
lieved would be considered a weighty 
one even by his hon. and learned Friend 
the Member for Oxford. It appeared to 
the Governnient that by inserting those 
words they would put a voter in a worse 
position than he occupied before as re- 
garded protection, as the words would 
be ruled to be a limitation of Section 2, 
which stated that the voter was to vote 
secretly. The Government believed the 
interpretation of the words “‘ with cor- 
rupt intent” in Clause 4 would be that 
a voter might show his paper as much 
as he pleased, unless it could be proved 
that he did it corruptly. These were the 
two grounds upon which the Govern- 
ment must take the opinion of the Com- 
mittee, which, he trusted, would support 
them in not accepting those words. He 
might save time if he took this oppor- 
tunity of stating what course the Go- 
vernment proposed to adopt in reference 
to the Amendment of his hon. Friend 
the Member for Huddersfield. Perhaps 
it would be as well to state briefly what 
objects the Government had in view in 
introducing this Bill. The view which 
he thought had always been expressed 
by himself, and which the Govern- 
ment had always held from the time 
when the Bill was brought forward 
by his noble Friend (the Marquess of 
Hartington), was that the House should 
be asked, not merely to consent to change 
the present mode of voting personally 
to voting by Ballot, but that the Ballot 
which ought to be advocated ought to 
be a Bsecret allot. Their object in pro- 
posing the Ballot had been to check 
bribery, because a man would not know 
he had obtained that for which he had 
offered money, and would, therefore, be 
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less inclined to make the payment. But 
an additional—perhaps a greater—object 
was that a man should no longer inter- 
fere with his fellow-subject, and should 
cease to try to influence him to vote as 
he wished, and not as the voter himself 
wished. This, indeed, was generally un- 
derstood to be the chief ground of the 
Ballot. There was in the country a 
general feeling, which was shared by the 
House, that a man should be allowed to 
vote as he pleased without any inter- 
ference. [ Opposition cheers. | He gathered 
from that cheer that there were still 
some Members who supposed that any 
facility given to one person to put pres- 
sure upon another was carrying out that 
principle. In order to carry out that 
object the Government had based their 
Bill upon the principle of a secret ballot, 
and the object of the details of the mea- 
sure was that a voter should not only 
have the opportunity of voting secretly 
if he pleased, but that the arrangements 
should be such as to render it difficult, 
if not impossible, to prove how he voted. 
It appeared to them that this was a 
necessary condition of the Ballot, for if 
a voter could be made to prove how he 
gave his vote, he would be liable to be 
pressed just as much as at present. If 
there were any attempt to interfere 
with a voter now, the same attempt at 
interference would be made in order 
to make him prove how he voted. He 
wished to remind the Committee what 
steps had been already taken to attain 
the object in view. The mode of voting 
by ballot was described in Clause 2, 
which provided that the voter, having 
secretly marked his paper and folded it 
up so as to conceal his vote, should place 
it in the box. The Government had 
further to consider what steps ought to 
be taken in order to protect the voter 
in his obedience to this Parliamentary 
order, supposing, of course, that Parlia- 
ment finally passed this Bill into law. 
When this Bill was last under considera- 
tion, the Committee, after much deli- 
beration and three important divisions, 
came to the conclusion that any person 
in a polling-booth who attempted to ob- 
tain information from a voter as to how 
he had voted, or who at any time commu- 
nicated such information if he happened 
to obtain it, should be liable to a penalty 
not exceeding three months’ hard labour. 
[ Loneteor Hon. Gentlemen opposite 
aughed at this proposal; but, at all 
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@ ma- 
jority of the House. In the Schedule 
there were one or two sections which 
he had better bring under the notice of 
the Committee. By the 19th Sub-section 
of the Schedule the presiding officer was 
not only empowered but obliged to ex- 
clude from the polling-booth all persons 
except his officers, constables on duty, 
the duly appointed agents of the candi- 
dates, and such voters as were engaged 
in voting. Under Section 23 voters must 
leave the booth after voting, and Section 
51 provided that a declaration of secrecy 
should be demanded from the officials in . 
the booth with regard to the votes given. 
All these were regulations and arrange- 
ments to prevent Section 2 being frus- 
trated by any attempt on the part of 
other persons to induce voters to disobey 
the provisions of the Bill in reference to 
the mode of voting. His hon. Friend 
the Member for Huddersfield thought, 
however, that an additional safeguard 
was necessary, and that the voter him- 
self should be informed by the infliction 
of a penalty that it was the determina- 
tion of Parliament to carry out that mode 
of voting which it had prescribed. He 
confessed he thought his hon. Friend 
was right in making that proposal. It 
was, of course, open to the objection 
that it added another penalty, and his 
hon. and learned Friend the Member for 
Oxford said it was a hardship to the 
voter that he should run the risk of in- 
curring this penalty. The Government, 
on the other hand, thought that the fact 
of a penalty being imposed was a pro- 
tection to a voter. It would enable him 
to reply with effect to any person who 
asked him to disobey the law that it was 
not only his duty to obey its provisions, 
but that as its infringement would sub- 
ject him to a penalty he could not be ex- 
pected to disobeyit. On asking the opi- 
nion of a legal gentleman he found the 
probability was that, inasmuch as by 
Section 2 a secret mode of voting was 
ordered, to display a vote would be an 
act of disobedience to that section, and 
according to the letter of the law an in- 
dictment for misdemeanor would lie 
against any person who disobeyed the 
law in this respect. He was also in- 
formed on the same authority that, al- 
though such an indictment would be 
possible, it would probably not, accord- 
ing to the common practice of the law, 
be successful. The general practice of 
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the House in i provisions of this 
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kind was, after declaring what they 
wished the Queen’s subjects to do, 
to state what was the penalty for the 
transgression of the law. This rule 
ought, in his judgment, to be observed 
in the present case. The word “ wil- 
fully”? was at the last sitting of the 
Committee struck out of the Amend- 
ment proposed by his hon. Friend the 
Member for Huddersfield. Although 
the absence of the word did not alter 
the meaning of the Amendment, because 
as it stood the intention would be clear, 
Her Majesty’s Government thought it 
would be desirable to insert some quali- 
fying words, and, therefore, if the Com- 
mittee decided to reject the words ‘“ with 
corrupt intent,’ the Government would 
be prepared to propose or support some 
other words of a similar character. The 
Amendment of his hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Huddersfield now stood in this 
form— 

‘* No voter shall, after marking his vote on his 
ballot paper, display such paper in such manner as 
to make known to any person the name of the 
candidate for or against whom he has so marked 
his vote ;” 
and the Government would be pre- 
pared to alter it by striking out the 
words ‘“‘in such manner as to make 
known,” and substituting for them the 
words ‘for the purpose of making 
known.” [Zaughter.| Hon. Gentlemen 
seemed amused; but the words as al- 
tered would apply to a voter displaying 
a paper intentionally, and clearly to 
make it known how he was voting. 

Mr. VERNON HARCOURT said, he 
would not criticize the Amendment 
which had just been presented to the 
Committee, because if he had desired to 
throw ridicule upon it he could not do 
so more effectively than his right hon. 
Friend had done himself. The Amend- 
ment to which he referred was the re- 
ductio ad absurdum of the proposal 
against which he ventured to protest. 
He would ask the attention of the Com- 
mittee to matters less absurd and more 
serious. It was never an agreeable posi- 
tion for any person to occupy to feel it 
his duty to support opinions which he 
entertained when those opinions were at 
variance with the views of the mass of 
the party with which he sincerely thought 
and generally acted. [‘‘Oh, oh!” } Hon. 
Gentlemen might cry “Oh!” but it was 
for the reason he had just stated that he 
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desired to express his opinion on the 
subject. What he understood to be the 
feeling on that side of the House was, 
that the Bill without this provision for 
secret voting was, in point of fact, a 
sham, and that those who were opposed 
to the provision in question were op- 
posed to the principle of the Ballot. If 
that position were true, he would ask 
hon. Gentlemen on that side of the 
House especially to consider to what 
degree it stultified the position of the 
Government, of the Liberal party, and 
of the majority of the House of Com- 
mons. “In the first place, they had this 
remarkable fact—that a Bill, professing 
to be a Ballot Bill, was introduced by 
the responsible Government of the coun- 
try without this provision ; therefore, if 
a Bill without the provision in question 
was a sham, the legitimate consequence 
of the circumstance was, that the Go- 
vernment had deliberately produced a 
sham Ballot Bill. But this was not the 
whole situation. They actually passed 
a Ballot Bill through the House of Com- 
mons last Session. That Bill contained 
a provision, contemplating, in some de- 
gree, though not by such stringent and 
violent—he was almost going to say 
brutal—provisions, the security for se- 
cret voting; but when it became neces- 
sary to cut away the top hamper under 
stress of weather, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman who had charge of the Bill con- 
sidered what were the material provi- 
sions of the Bill, and what were its 
immaterial or rather minor provisions. 
And the right hon. Gentleman found 
that a clause imposing secrecy by penal- 
ties was minor and immaterial, and pro- 
posed that it should be abandoned. 
What was the course taken by the 
Liberal party with respect to that Bill? 
There was a great compact of silence on 
the occasion, and therefore very little 
open criticism; but when the Liberal 
party, who had agreed to shut their 
mouths and open their eyes and see what 
his right hon. Friend would send them, 
found that the clause imposing secrecy 
upon those who did not desire it was, in 
the opinion of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, one of the minor and immaterial 
provisions which might be safely aban- 
doned, they acquiesced with the greatest 
silence, and, so far as he could learn, 
with the greatest cheerfulness. His hon. 
Friend the Member for Huddersfield 
(Mr. Leatham) was present upon that 
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occasion, and he had dry-nursed the 
Ballot for many years, but he said no 
word in opposition to the proposed aban- 
donment. He might almost say of the 
hon. Member, in the words of Sir Walter 
Scott— 
“‘ Where, where was Roderick then ? 
One blast upon his bugle-horn 
Were worth a thousand men.” 

Why did the hon. Member not jump up 
in his place and say that a Ballot Bill 
without a clause imposing compulsory 
secrecy was a ‘sham Ballot Bill? But 
nothing of the kind was said. They sat 
week after week, and month aftef month, 
elaborating a great constitutional mea- 
sure, without any provision of this cha- 
racter. Not only was the hon. Member 
for Huddersfield silent on the occasion, 
but his hon. and learned Friend the 
Member for Taunton (Mr. James), who 
was extremely shocked at his (Mr. Har- 
court’s) behaviour, was silent also. The 
hon. and learned Member for Taunton 
was his ‘‘ guide, philosopher, and friend” 
upon this subject of the Ballot. He had 
studied the Ballot under the hon. and 
learned Member. He sat by him all last 
Session, and they “‘ took sweet counsel”’ 
together; but he never revealed the pro- 
found and overwhelming secret that they 
were cackling over an addled egg, and 
elaborating a sham Ballot Bill. The 
House sat and cooked a sham Ballot Bill, 
and sent it to the House of Lords, and if 
the House of Lords had passed the mea- 
sure, it would now have been the elec- 
toral law of the country, proposed by a 
Liberal Administration, and endorsed by 
the Liberal party. But the House of 
Lords took a course which he, for one, 
did not approve. They said they had 
not time to consider the measure, and so 
rejected it; but if the views now ex- 
pressed by the right hon. Gentleman 
and the hon. Member for Huddersfield 
were correct, the majority of the Upper 
House showed themselves to be a much 


more sagacious assembly than they were | ( 


sometimes thought to be. The hon. 
Member for Birmingham (Mr. Dixon) 
passed some severe censures upon the 
House of Lords for not passing the Ballot 
Bill; but surely, if that measure in the 
form in which it reached them was a 
sham Ballot Bill, then the House of 
Lords was entitled to a humble apology 
for rejecting a measure which would have 
‘promoted corruption and encouraged 
intimidation.”” But even this was not 
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all. After the discussion of last Session 
the Bill was introduced this year with- 
out a provision such as the one to which 
he was referring, and which was now 
pronounced to be one of the vital prin- 
ciples of a Ballot Bill. His hon. Friend 
the Member for Bury St. Edmunds (Mr. 
Greene) the other day, with that pleasant 
humour which distinguished him, said 
that the right hon. Gentleman in — 
of the measure had got the Bill and he 
must support it. He vase every Liberal 
pariah might be willing to support the 
legitimate offspring of the right hon. 
Gentleman; but when they were told 
that the fortunes of the party depended 
upon their supporting the by-blows of 
the hon. Gentleman (Mr. Leatham), Her 
Majesty’s Government must, he thought, 
leave the putative father to maintain his 
own very promising bantling. Yet they 
on the Liberal side of the House were 
told at this time of day that if they did 
not adopt and agree to this newly dis- 
covered principle they were, in ecclesias- 
tical language, to be excommunicated, 
or, in language less ecclesiastical and 
more secular, they were to be ‘‘rattened.” 
Let him explain what he understood to 
be the principle of the Ballot. He had 
come slowly to the conviction of the 
necessity of the Ballot ; but when a man 
came slowly to a conviction it was gene- 
rally a reason why he did not alter his 
opinions with the rapidity which some- 
times characterized those who arrived at 
them more quickly. He protested against 
this new dogma of the Ballot. There 
were very powerful Churches which held 
the doctrine of development—a doctrine 
which seemed to prevail with regard to 
this subject upon the Treasury bench in 
a very arbitrary manner. He knew that 
the Councils of Infallibility had been 
declared ; but he was one of those who 
still maintained the Protestant right of 
private judgment as far as this question 
was concerned. His right hon. Friend 
Mr. W. E. Forster), with his old ortho- 
dox predilections for the Ballot—predi- 
lections very inconsistent with his pre- 
sent proposals—fell accidentally into a 
confession of his doctrine of the Ballot. 
He said it was to allow people to vote 
as they pleased. This was the reason 
why he (Mr. Harcourt) supported the 
Ballot, and why he should oppose it as 
soon as it became anything else. He 
should always oppose the Ballot when 
there was mixed up with it any proposal 
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which could prevent people voting as 
they liked. He wished to see the pre- 
sent system altered, because under it 
they compelled a man to vote openly 
whether he liked it or not. But he also 
objected to the proposal of his hon. 
Friend the Member for Huddersfield 
(Mr. Leatham) who wished to make a 
man vote secretly whether he liked it or 
not. As he understood the Ballot, its 
object should be to enable a man to give 
a free vote, and they were now told that 
they were to give a man a free vote by 
putting him into prison if he voted as he 
pleased. That was a method of protec- 
tion which had no counterpart, as far as 
he was aware, except in the old way of 
protecting a man from engaging in a 
duel which he did not want to fight. 
But the notion of protecting the English 
voters against what they disliked by 
putting them in prison for doing what 
they hked was to him an utterly new 
doctrine. He might be wrong; but he 
believed that the great majority of the 
people of this country had both the will 
and the means of voting openly. He 
should be very much ashamed of his 
countrymen if it were otherwise. The 
corrupted and the intimidated were, as 
he believed, very greatly in the minority, 
and that minority he would protect as 
far as he could do so justly and fairly. 
It was for that reason that he had sup- 
ported the Bill of last Session, and it was 
for that reason that he had supported 
the Bill under consideration up to the 
present point. But when he was asked, 
in favour of a weak and timorous mi- 
nority, to sacrifice the rights and liber- 
ties of the majority of the people, who, 
he believed, were able and willing to 
give an open vote, he, for one, would de- 
clinetodoso. Ifthe case were reversed, 
and if the majority were people who 
were unable to vote openly as they de- 
sired, and the minority were those who 
desired to vote openly, he would, and as 
he believed upon perfectly sound Liberal 
principles, protect that minority in that 
right and desire. He would coerce no 
man; least of all would he coerce aman 
by sending him to prison in this way for 
three months. Then it was said—‘ If 
you oppose this, you are inconsistent, for 
you ought not to have voted for the 
second reading.” What! not vote for 
the second reading of a Bill which did 
not contain this provision? What a 
marvellous Parliamentary proposal! He 
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had always understood that voting for 
the second reading of a Bill meant voting 
for what was in it. Those who were in- 
consistent were in reality his hon. Friend 
the Member for Huddersfield and those 
who acted with him, because they sup- 
ported a Permissive Ballot Bill, believ- 
ing all the time that a Permissive Ballot 
Bill was a sham. As far as he was 
concerned he had acted consistently 
throughout, for he was now speaking in 
favour of the Government Bill. He 
was always glad when discoveries were 
made below the gangway, and he con- 
gratulated his hon. Friend the Member 
for Huddersfield on the great constitu- 
tional discovery which had escaped the 
attention of the Government. A more 
extraordinary account than that given 
of this provision it was scarcely possible 
to conceive. The provision was delibe- 
rately excluded from the Bill of last year 
because it was immaterial, and it was 
accidentally omitted this year because it 
was thought material. And because this 
infant had not been lawfully begotten 
on the Treasury bench, his hon. Friend 
the Member for Huddersfield had to 
carry his offspring in a basket and to 
leave it at the door of the Privy Council. 
Then, again, it was said that he had 
gone over to hon. Gentlemen opposite. 
Not at ail; he was simply supporting 
the Government Bill. The Government 
Bill contained no such clause ; that Bill 
he was supporting, and he was taunted 
with being a traitor. It was not often 
that he was reproached for supporting 
the Government, and the moment when 
he found himself able to agree with 
them he was accused of endeavouring 
to secure their defeat. [Zaughter.] A 
more laughable way of defeating a Go- 
vernment he never heard. There had 
been some criticism about the difficulty 
of interpreting the word ‘“‘corrupt.” Not 
only, however, was there in his opinion 
no difficulty whatever about it; but it 
should be remembered that, without 
being able to interpret the word “cor- 
rupt,” there could be no punishment for 
‘‘ corruption.” He was perfectly aware 
that some difficulty had arisen in con- 
nection with the Election Petitions; but 
— in that House, and covered by 
the privilege of Parliament, he believed 
that difficulty to arise more from the 
fault of the interpreter of the law than 
from the law itself. It was said that 
this would not put an end to intimida- 
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tion. No more would it; but if they 
wished to put an end to that offence, 
they pree 4 put into prison the intimi- 
dator, and not the person intimidated, 
and with that view he had himself put 
an Amendment on the Paper. But his 
right hon. Friend (Mr. Forster), who, 
though he possessed all other qualities 
in the world, had not been educated a 
lawyer, had been told by some one that 
if he made it out a crime for a man to 
be intimidated, he would be able to put 
into prison the person who intimidated 
him. He could not help thinking, how- 
ever, that was rather a roundabout way 
of getting at the offender. It was as 
if, because they objected to a man’s 
beating his wife, they made it a misde- 
meanor in a wife to be beaten. On 
the whole, if he had to deal with the 
particular offence of wife-beating, he 
should prefer to leave the unfortunate 
wife alone and send the beater to pri- 
son. And that was the manner in which 
he proposed to deal with intimidation. 
He objected, however, to their enforcing 
a secrecy which was not the original or 
the orthodox doctrine of the Ballot, be- 
cause he believed that every man ought 
to be able to vote openly or secretly as 
he pleased. [‘‘No, no!” ] The proof 
that it was not the original or orthodox 
doctrine of the Ballot was to be found 
in the fact that it was not contained in 
the Ballot Bill which they passed last 
year, and that the discovery of the ne- 
cessity for compulsory secrecy was, as 
far as he could find out, about 23 days 
old. He altogether objected to this new 
fashion of multiplying misdemeanors. 
A friend of his had illustrated this 
fashion the other day by saying that if 
a shocking case of an old woman catch- 
ing cold were to occur, there would be 
some one to recommend an application 
for an Act of Parliament to send people 
to prison unless they wore muffettees. 
That would be called protecting people 
against catching cold, and in the same 
way his right hon. Friend wanted to 
protect voters by sending them to prison 
for voting as they pleased. For his own 
part, he altogether objected to this sys- 
tem of manufacturing misdemeanors 
for the purpose of sending people to 
prison for anything or nothing, as might 
happen to be the case, according to the 
fashion of the moment. The Amend- 
ment he had proposed had no other ob- 
ject than that of carrying out what he 
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had long understood to be the true ob- 
ject of the Ballot, to let men vote openly 
or secretly as they pleased, and to pro- 
tect them in the free exercise of their 
franchise. And it was his firm convic- 
tion that if they passed any Bill, whether 
they called it a Ballot Bill or not, which 
contained such a provision as this, they 
would have passed a Bill as futile as 
any which had ever received the assent 
of that House. 

Mr. LEATHAM said, the hon. and 
learned Member for Oxford (Mr. Har- 
court) was always amusing when he 
was in a good humour, and he had 
never been more amusing than in the 
speech he had just delivered; but he 
would endeavour to extract from the 
abundance of chaff, with which they 
had been favoured, the few grains of 
wheat contained in it. The hon. and 
learned Member had commented on 
the speech of the right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. W. E. Forster) as if, in using 
the words ‘‘men should vote as they 
pleased,”’ he had intended to say some- 
thing calculated to upset the principle 
of this Bill. What the right hon. Gen- 
tleman meant, no doubt, was that men 
should be enabled to vote for whom 
they pleased ; but the hon. and learned 
Member had interpreted his words as 
meaning that he would have men vote 
by ballot or otherwise. Then the hon. 
and learned Member found fault with 
those who sat near him for having last 
year let the Bill pass framed as he 
would have this one; but did the hon. 
and learned Member remember the 
condition to which the House was last 
year reduced? Those who sat on the 
benches near him last year were unani- 
mous in giving expression to the feel- 
ing—‘‘ For Heaven’s sake let us pass 
some Ballot Bill! However defective 
this Bill may be, let us pass some- 
thing.” He and his Friends hoped, 
however, to correct any blemishes in 
the Bill on a subsequent occasion, and 
this loophole which they sought to stop 
now was one of them. Without this 
provision the evils of the present system 
would continue. It pasil be impossible 
to prove ‘‘corrupt intent” in the show- 
ing of a ballot paper in one case out of 
a thousand, and the Amendment of the 
hon. and learned Member would simply 
legalize open voting under the Ballot. 
If this Amendment were passed, it would 
be in the power of a man openly to 
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declare his vote in the act of voting, and 
those who had the power and were anx- 
ious that he should declare it would 
insist upon his doing so. The hon. and 
learned Member was perfectly well aware 
he was by this Amendment opening the 
floodgates of intimidation, for he had 
put a new Amendment on the Paper 
making it penal for any man to induce 
another to show his vote. But the hon. 
and learned Member ought to know that 
the peculiarity of the crime of intimida- 
tion was, that it not only violated a man’s 
conscience, but made him an accomplice 
in his own dishonour; for the same 
power which forced conscience concealed 
the crime. How far would they have 
got, therefore, if the hon. and learned 
Gentleman, after all his protests, was al- 
lowed to make a new offence? The hon. 
and learned Member had spoken as if the 
moral turpitude of an offence ought to be 
the measure of the penalty which followed 
it. But that was not the rule followed on 
all occasions. A very respectable gentle- 
man, a friend of his own, had a servant at 
whose house a voting paper for an election 
of guardians was left. As the servant 
could not write, he asked his friend to 
fill up the paper, and he unwittingly 
and with no moral turpitude did so in 
accordance with his wishes. In a short 
time—very naturally and properly as he 
would say, but very improperly as the 
hon. and learned Member for Oxford 
would hold—his friend had to make 
acquaintance with the inside of a gaol. 
The fact was, when it was desired to 
attain a great public object, that object 
must be attained by penalties, and with- 
out question the suppression of the crime 
of intimidation was a serious task. They 
had to contend against a whole army of 
persons personally interested in defeat- 
ing the object of the Bill, and who were 
armed with two centuries of experience 
in the art of defying thelaw. The Com- 
mittee must be prepared to thwart the 
ingenuity of experts in every species of 
corruption, and for this reason he trusted 
they would adopt his original Amend- 
ment. 

Mr. GOLDNEY submitted that the 
object in view was the protection of the 
voter. This was the object announced 
by the right hon. Gentleman in charge 
of the Bill last year. Clause 30 of the 
Bill of last year, as originally introduced, 
was identical with the Amendment of 
the hon. Member for Huddersfield (Mr. 
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Leatham). On the 27th of July last 
year, the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Forster), announcing the determina- 
tion of the Government, spoke of the 
essential and non-essential matters con- 
tained in the Bill. The four essential 
points as stated by him were—the alte- 
ration of the system of nominating can- 
didates, voting by ballot paper, the 
amendment of the Corrupt Practices 
Act, and the payment of expenses. 
Among the minor matters he classed the 
30th clause, identical with the one under 
consideration, imposing a penalty upon 
voters who displayed their ballot papers, 
and, having announced the intention 
of the Government to omit it, he said he 
knew there were reasons for inserting 
this clause, but that the Government 
thought it would be better to pass the 
Bill without too many penal clauses in 
it. The Government appeared to have 
departed from this wholesome conclu- 
sion, and had inserted in the Bill now 
before the Committee no less than 58 
indictable offences, punishable with from 
two years to three months’ imprisonment. 
From 1832 to the present time there had 
been only two indictable offences on the 
Statute book in connection with voting 
at elections—one imposed a penalty for 
making a false declaration, the other for 
personation. There were only three 
other offences, and they were met by 
money penalties. Yet this was a Bill 
for the protection of the voter. Besides 
adding these 58 offences, it was now 
sought to introduce a clause which would 
intimidate every voter in the kingdom. 
It was monstrous for a Liberal Govern- 
ment to propose such a measure. In 
the Report of the proceedings in the 
Ballot Committee the right hon. Mem- 
ber for Morpeth (Sir George Grey) 
brought forward a Resolution to the 
effect that, although in the case of voters 
whose opinions were well known and 
who voted openly—the case of the ma- 
jority of the constituences—the Ballot 
would not be required and would afford 
no protection against intimidation, it 
would do so effectually in the case of 
more dependent voters. That, he be- 
lieved, fairly represented the views of 
the country and of the majority of the 
Committee. The timid voter, who was 
the subject of intimidation, would be 
assisted by the Ballot; but the true 
Englishman did not need it. 
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Str GEORGE GREY very much re- 
gretted that the Government had given 
its assent to the Amendment of the hon. 
Member for Huddersfied (Mr. Leatham). 
He agreed with the hon. and learned 
Member for Oxford (Mr. Harcourt) 
that the great majority of the elec- 
tors of this country were men whose 
political opinions were well known, and 
who had the courage publicly to declare 
them whether at an election or on any 
other fitting occasion. He thought, at 
the same time, it would. be right to ex- 
tend to those voters who either had not 
the courage openly to declare their opi- 
nions or whose interests—as was the 
case with some—clashed with their opi- 
nions, the veil of secrecy. ‘Therefore, it 
would be proper to impose a penalty on 
official persons conducting elections who 
betrayed that secrecy. It would also be 
proper to impose a penalty on persons 
who used undue influence to induce the 
voter against his will to declare how he 
voted; but he could not consent to sub- 
ject to the penalty of imprisonment the 
voter who chose to declare how he voted. 
In doing that they would be attempting 
an impossibility. Nobody proposed to 
subject either to fine or imprisonment 
those electors who did not vote at all. 
There was a certain class of voters whose 
opinion was so pronounced and well 
known that their employer might say to 
them—‘‘ I know perfectly well for whom 
you will vote if you do vote,” and 
therefore he might use influence to pre- 
vent them from voting at all. Did the 
hon. Member for Huddersfield, there- 
fore, propose to inflict three months’ im- 
prisonment on those electors who ab- 
stained from voting? He would put it 
to the hon. and learned Member for 
Oxford whether, instead of taking the 
sense of the Committee on the words, of 
doubtful legal interpretation, which he 
wished to insert, it would not be better to 
withdraw them, and let the division be 
taken on the question whetherthe proviso 
ought not to be omitted altogether ? 

Mr. VERNON HARCOURT said, 
if it was generally thought more ex- 
pedient by Gentlemen on either side of 
the House who agreed with the views 
just stated by the right hon. Gentleman 
(Sir George Grey), that the division 
should be taken on the proposals of the 
hon. Member for Huddersfield rather 
than on his Amendment, he would place 
himself entirely in their hands. 
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Mr. CHILDERS said, as he intended 
to go into the lobby with the hon. 
and learned Member for Oxford (Mr. 
Harcourt), perhaps the Committee would 
allow him to state the reasons for his 
vote, which did not entirely concur with 
those given by one or two hon. Members. 
After he had stated those reasons, he 
almost hoped that his hon. Friend the 
Member for Huddersfield (Mr. Leatham) 
might be induced not to press his Amend- 
ment to a division in its present form. 
His hon. Friend would admit that he 
(Mr. Childers) had been a consistent 
supporter of the Ballot ever since he first 
entered that House, having voted and 
spoken in its favour a few days after his 
election; and he had had the honour 
to be elected in another country under 
the Ballot, the operation of which he 
had watched there. But he must pro- 
test against the new doctrine which 
found favour to-night. His hon. and 
learned Friend the Member for Oxford 
had spoken of a permissive secret ballot, 
and said that this Amendment would 
prevent permissive secrecy. It would, 
however, be impossible to adopt that 
principle after the words they had already 
passed, because they had declared that 
the voter should secretly mark and fold 
up his ballot paper. If, therefore, it 
was supposed they were voting in favour 
of a permissive secret ballot that would 
be making aserious blunder. But while 
he should strongly object to optional 
secrecy, it did not follow that it was 
necessary to obtain secrecy by this sys- 
tem of severe penalty on the voter. To 
enforce secrecy by three months’ im- 
prisonment was quite unnecessary, and 
fortunately we had in this matter ex- 
perience to guide us. The system of 
ballot proposed in the present Bill, and 
in the Bill introduced last year by the 
Government, was almost exactly identical 
with the system which had been in force 
for some 15 years throughout the Aus- 
tralian Colonies. In the first Ballot 
Bill brought forward in Victoria there 
were words very similar to those now 
proposed by the hon. Member for Hud- 
dersfield. The Electoral Act of 1856 


contained the following words :— 


“ Such elector shall fold up the same (the ballot 
paper) in such a manner as to conceal the names 
of the candidates; and any elector wilfully in- 
fringing any of the provisions of this clause shall 
be guilty of a misdemeanor.” 


The offence was punishable, he thought, 
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with two years’ imprisonment. But 
that Electoral Act was re-considered a 
very few years afterwards, and a new 
and very much improved Act—though 
maintaining the general principles of the 
former one—was passed by the Legisture. 
In the new Act the same words occurred 
requiring the elector to fold up his ballot 
paper in such a manner as should conceal 
the names of the candidates. But there 
was no provision in that section touch- 
ing the punishment of those who failed 
to conceal their votes; and a separate 
section was passed laying down all the 
offences for which an elector could be 
punished. Those offences were—giving 
a false answer, making a false declara- 
tion, personation, voting twice, or put- 
ting in more than one ballot paper. All 
the offences contained in the previous 
Act were retained, in fact, except that 
particular one at which his hon. Friend 
the Member for Huddersfield’s present 
Amendment was directed. He believed 
he was strictly correct in saying that the 
new Act, with that alteration, had worked 
perfectly well, and that there had existed 
under it no such abuse as was appre- 
hended by his hon. Friend (Mr. Leatham). 
He had carefully read the valuable 
Australian evidence adduced before the 
Select Committee three years ago as to 
the machinery for ensuring secrecy, and 
every one of the answers given with 
reference to it went to show that the 
operation of the present Act was entirely 
satisfactory. He would, therefore, sug- 
gest to the Committee not to introduce 
that penalty which, on experience, had 
been found unnecessary in the Colonies 
where the Ballot had been wholly suc- 
cessful; but to take the other means of 
preventing the disclosure of the manner 
in which the elector voted—the means 
provided already in the Bill—namely, 
requiring all who were officially present 
in the polling-booth to maintain secrecy, 
and imposing a severe penalty on them 
if they violated it. That would be quite 
sufficient. Nobody could be in the poll- 
ing-booth except the Returning Officer, 
the clerks, and the agent of each candi- 
date, and each of those persons was com- 
elled to take a declaration pledging 

imself to maintain perfect secrecy, 
even as to the names of the electors who 
had voted. The Committee would, he 
thought, do well to be satisfied with that 
on the present occasion, 
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Mr. STAVELEY HILL pointed out 
@ misapprehension on the part both of 
the Vice President of the Council and 
the right hon. Gentleman who had just 
sat down in assuming, from the words of 
Clause 2, that the Committee had already 
passed a clause directing that there 
should be absolute secrecy of voting, 
for it provided merely that the voter, 
‘“‘having secretly marked his vote,” 
should place it in the ballot box. 

Mr. GLADSTONE suggested that if 
the Amendment of the hon. and learned 
Member for Oxford (Mr. Harcourt) was 
to be withdrawn, it had better be done 
at once. 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY said, he 
did not see how a division could be taken 
upon the proposal of the hon. Member 
for Huddersfield (Mr. Leatham) when 
the other Amendment had been with- 
drawn, unless there was an understanding 
that the division was to be taken on the 
clause without the Government Amend- 
ment. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, he should be 
perfectly satisfied with such an arrange- 
ment. 

Mr. JAMES said, he felt that on the 
determination of the matter before them 
rested, if not the fate of the Bill, at 
least the fate of all that was good in it. 
He wished to bring to the attention of 
the Committee the real question in dis- 
pute between those who supported and 
those who opposed the Bill. He was 
one of those who reluctanctly parted 
with open voting, and he parted with it 
under the compulsion that he felt it to 
be necessary that they should have secret 
voting. But if they were not to have 
secrecy, let them keep open voting. 
During the last General Election, the 
Ballot had been much discussed. | ‘‘ No, 
no!”] Ithad been discussed simply as 
a question between open voting and se- 
crecy, and never once to any constituency 
was mention made that they were about 
to adopt permissive secrecy. When 
hon. Gentlemen opposite denied that 
the Ballot was discussed at the last Ge- 
neral Election, let them ask those most 
recent recruits of their body whether, 
when in the changed circumstances of 
the constituency, be it in a riding of a 
county or in a borough, they pledged 
themselves to the Ballot in order to se- 
cure their election, they had once sug- 
gested to the constituency that they were 
to have permissive instead of absolute 
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secrecy. With regard to the observa- 
tions of the hon. and learned Member 
for Oxford (Mr. Harcourt), nobody de- 
nied that the hon. and learned Member 
could make a smart speech—that he 
could make a smart speech at the ex- 
pense of his party, or that he took de- 
light in making a smart speech at the 
expense of the Government. He ap- 
pealed to both the friends and foes of 
the Ballot to say what they were asked by 
the opponents of the Amendment of the 
hon. Member for Huddersfield (Mr. 
Leatham) to accept. He understood 
his hon. and learned Friend (Mr. Har- 
court) to say that he (Mr. James) had 
been his ‘ guide, philosopher, and 
friend ’’ with relation to the Bill, though 
he did not know that he had been so. 
The 2nd clause of the Bill declared 
that— 


“ At the time of voting, the ballot paper shall 
be delivered to the voter within the polling sta- 
tion, and the voter having secretly marked his 
vote on it, and folded it up so as to conceal his 
vote, shall place it in a closed box in the presence 
of the officer presiding.’’ 


The same clause also provided that if 
anything was written or marked on the 
ballot paper by which the voter could be 
identified, the ballot paper should be 
void and not counted. His hon. and 
learned Friend the Member for Oxford 
acquiesced in those provisions, and also 
in the provision imposing a penalty of 
three months’ imprisonment on any 
clerk or agent who communicated how 
any elector had voted, and yet his hon. 
and learned Friend now turned round 
and declared that he would be no party 
to compelling the elector to keep his 
vote secret, and joined hands with those 
candid friends of the Ballot who talked 
about the vote being a publicrightand the 
voter a trustee. Why did not his hon. and 
learned Friend use these arguments on 
the second reading of the Bill, or honestly 
state at that time that he could not vote 
for the Ballot? That would have been 
fairer than now to ask the House to be- 
lieve that he was a friend to the Ballot, 
while he proposed an Amendment which 
destroyed its whole value. The right hon. 
Member for Morpeth (Sir George Grey) 
declared that he would be no party to a 
proposal for punishing a voter for de- 
claring how he voted ; but no one wished 
that to be the case. All that was ob- 


jected to was that a man should, at his 
own will and pleasure, show his vote, as 
Mr. James 
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if he were voting in public. They might 
have public voting if they liked; but, if 
they had secret voting, let them not de- 
cide that the voter should not have the 

rotection of secrecy. If the Committee 
Mid not accept the principle of the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Huddersfield, they would be giving pro- 
tection to corruption and bribery. The 
briber would offer a bribe on the condi- 
tion that the elector exhibited the ballot 
paper showing how he voted, and the 
bribed accordingly would show the paper 
to the briber to prove that he had voted 
as desired. The intimidator would also 
insist on the dependent showing him his 
ballot paper; and if the dependent re- 
plied that he simply claimed the protec- 
tion of the law, and was resolved to ex- 
ercise his vote in secret, the intimidator 
would tell him that he would be pun- 
ished just the same as if he voted in 
public. At present, in cases of intimi- 
dation, public opinion condemned the 
intimidator, and justified and consoled 
the voter; but ifthe system of intimida- 
tion was pursued in private, no one but 
the intimidator and the intimidated would 
know anything about it. The enemies 
of the Ballot struggled to obtain a per- 
missive Ballot, because they knew that 
the latter would be fatal to the existence 
of the Ballot in this country, and would 
have in it no good whatever. If the 
Amendment of the hon. and learned 
Member for Oxford were carried there 
would be much agitation in the country 
for a repeal of the Bill, which, modified 
in that way, would only prove a cloak 
for all the evils of which they complained. 
He asked the honest supporters of the 
Ballot to treat the division which was 
about to be taken as of more importance 
even than the division on the second 
reading of the Bill; for if they accepted 
the Amendment of the hon. and learned 
Member for Oxford, they would accept 
only what was bad in the Ballot instead 
of what was good. 

Mr. BOUVERIE said, that he had 
been a constant friend to the Ballot, 
which he had supported ever since he 
came into that House, and therefore he 
wished to say half-a-dozen words upon 
the subject. He must remark that if 
this proposal of his hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Huddersfield (Mr. Leatham) for 
putting enormous penalties on the voters 
of England, who had been accustomed 
at all times to vote in a particular way, 
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yoting in the way proposed, were 
a ted, it would cakes Mnliek 80 
intolerably odious to the greater part of 
the electors of England, that it would 
be impossible to maintain that system 
at all. The Ballot was a proposal to 
change in a most material respect the 
habits of the bulk of the electors; and 
he believed that there were strong rea- 
sons for the measure. To prevent inti- 
midation and to check corruptions were 
objects worthy of the attention of Par- 
liament ; but when it was proposed that 
every voter who unintentionally—{ ‘‘No, 
no!’ |—well, then, carelessly, did that 
which the great body of English voters 
had been accustomed to do—when a man 
openly declared before polling, as he 
always hitherto had done, that he was 
blue or yellow, and that he should vote for 
Brown or Jones, and when it was said that 
if such a man declared his vote in the 
polling-booth—which had hitherto been 
considered an innocent act—he should 
undergo three months’ imprisonment 
with hard labour, as if he were a house- 
breaker or burglar, and to threaten to 
make such a man stand on a treadmill, 
as if he were a thief or a villain, was 
an act of gross injustice. His long at- 
tachments to the Ballot would not allow 
him to give such a vote. He could un- 
derstand a 40s. penalty, to vindicate the 
directions of the new law; but such a 
tyranny as that to which he had re- 
ferred nothing could justify. He had 
rather a great deal have the present 
system with all its evi's, which he felt 
as strongly as his hia. Friend (Mr. 
Leatham) than assent to the proposal 
before them. If it were introduced it 
would render the Ballot odious and re- 
pugnant to the people of England. This 
was not the penalty originally proposed 
by his hon. Friend the Member for 
Huddersfield. Two years’ imprisonment 
was the original penalty for what, in- 
deed, was, in a moral sense, no offence 
whatever. The justices were to try this 
offence ; there was to be a summary con- 
viction of the voter, who, perhaps, came 
up to the poll not quite so sober as he 
ought to have been, and disclosed this 
paper to somebody in the polling-booth. 
His right hon. Friend who had charge of 
the Bill proposed, in the schedule, that 
only certain parties—the presiding officer 
and the agents of the candidates—should 
be in the polling-booth in addition to 
the constable, He would recommend 
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that the constable should have with him 
a pair of handcuffs; that the prison van 
should be waiting outside the polling- 
booth, ready to carry off the free and 
independent British elector to prison. 
Whatever the House might think of this 
proposal now under discussion, he be- 
lieved it to be entirely repugnant to the 
ordinary habits and notions of the Eng- 
lish people, and if introduced into this 
Bill the Ballot would become so intoler- 
ably odious that they would be obliged 
in the course of a few years to repeal it. 

Mr. CHAPLIN said, he hoped that 
the right hon. Gentleman the First Lord 
of the Treasury would favour the Com- 
mittee with some explanation of the 
reasons which had induced the Govern- 
ment to sanction the introduction of this 
Amendment. Secret ballot might be 
some protection to the weak voter, but 
it would also enable the dishonest to lie 
with impunity, and would deprive the 
honest and straightforward Englishman 
of the means—and there might be occa- 
sion to use the means—of proving the 
sincerity of his convictions and his vote. 
He was astonished that the Prime Minis- 
ter should have given his sanction to this 
Amendment, for they were not legislating 
for convicts, but for an upright, high- 
minded, and intelligent community. Only 
a short time since the Prime Minister 
was entirely opposed to the principle of 
secret voting ; it was, therefore, due to 
the Committee to state distinctly the rea- 
sons he had for this change of his opi- 
nion. He believed that the majority of 
that House, and the majority of the 
people, would not permit the introduc- 
tion of a principle so repugnant to their 
feelings. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I rise in reply 
to the appeal made by the hon. Member 
(Mr. Chaplin), and the more willingly 
because I think that the area of this dis- 
cussion was extended too much by my 
hon. and learned Friend the Member 
for Oxford (Mr. Harcourt); and from 
the two speeches we have heard from 
Members of great importance, I conceive 
that very considerable misapprehension 
prevails as to the effect of the enactment 
in this Bill on the point before us. I 
am not sure upon what point we are 
about to divide—I mean the actual form 
of the Motion. There was a proposal 
that my hon. and learned Friend should 
withdraw his Motion; to that we are 
willing to accede, If there be objections 
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to its withdrawal we are perfectly will- 
ing to vote upon it. If we do not vote 
on the original words of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Huddersfield (Mr. Leatham), it 
will be understood that my right hon. 
Friend near me (Mr. Forster) desires 
that there should be no mistake what- 
ever as to the meaning of the words— 
they mean, not the accidental, casual, 

recarious exhibition of a ballot paper, 
but an exhibition of it with the set pur- 
pose of making the contents of it known ; 
and, conceiving that such is the meaning 
of the words, we are perfectly ready to 
make it clear, either by way of Amend- 
ment now, or by equivalent words on 
the Report. I now come to the speeches 
of the three important Members. My 
right hon. Friend the Member for Ponte- 
fract (Mr. Childers) refers to the practice 
in Australia, which he says is perfectly 
satisfactory. The voter, he says, is suffi- 
ciently protected without the introduc- 
tion of any penalty such as that now 
proposed by my hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Huddersfield. Now, if we were 
legislating for Australia that would be 
sufficient. In Australia you have gene- 
rally a perfectly independent labouring 
population; whereas in this country a 
very large proportion of labourers are 
not free and independent in that sense, 
and that is the reason of what I should 
call the broad distinction between the 
case before us and the labourers in Aus- 
tralia. And now I wish to refer to the 
speeches of my right hon. Friends the 
Member for Morpeth (Sir George Grey) 
and the Member for Kilmarnock (Mr. 
Bouverie), because they contain mis- 
apprehensions which it is desirable to 
remove. Myright hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Morpeth says he will not punish 
a voter who thinks fit to declare for whom 
he votes. Neither will I. My right hon. 
Friend the Member for Kilmarnock says 
we are going to punish a voter for doing 
what he has been doing all his life. We 
are going to do no such thing. The 
voter has never had the means of proving 
to a particular individual the vote he 
gives. Of course, I am speaking of the 

ersonal conduct of the voter. He has 

ad the power of declaring for whom 
he was going to vote; he has had the 
power of uttering his sentiments freely 
at all times; and so he will have under 
this Bill. There is nothing in this Bill 
to make it penal for a voter to declare 
for whom he votes. He may make that 


Mr. Gladstone 
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votes, and after he votes. That is in- 
disputable ; but what he may not do 
under the present Bill is this—he is not 
permitted to prove how he votes by ex- 
hibiting his ballot paper. And the ques- 
tion is, whether this secrecy is an injury 


or a protection to the voter. We con- 
tend that it is a protection. My hon. 
and learned Friend the Member for Ox- 


ford dealt largely with this matter, and 
he went the length of saying he was 
prepared to lay down broadly the prin- 
ciple that the voter who wished to vote 
secretly should do so, but the voter who 
wished to vote openly ought, under this 
Bill, to vote openly. I am astonished 
at that declaration of my hon. and learned 
Friend, because on the 11th of this month 
—only last week—the Motion was made 
to omit the word “‘ secretly” in Clause 2; 
the voter being required secretly to mark 
his vote. That Motion was rejected by 
202 to 126, and the name of my hon. 
and learned Friend is to be found in the 
majority when they asserted the prin- 
ciple of compulsory secret voting. No 
declaration of opinion, no use of the 
tongue and voice, such as is habitual 
with the English voter, is interfered with 
in this Bill as it stands, or as it will 
stand if the Amendment of my hon. 
Friend (Mr. Leatham) is introduced; 
but what we recommend is that a penalty 
should be affixed to the act of the voter 
if he purposely or wilfully exhibits his 
vote to some person who has a motive 
and desire to know what itis. The House 
has agreed, by a very large majority, 
that we shall have the Ballot. We shall, 
I am sure, feel, if we are to have the 
Ballot, it ought to be a reality. We have 
done much to make it a reality. I will 
not go the length of saying that there 
is no reality in its provisions if this 
Amendment is not carried. There is 
much, because we have done two things 
—we have made it highly penal for 
anyone but the voter doing anything 
to ascertain a vote, and forbidding the 
voter to do otherwise than mark his 
vote secretly, according to Clause 2. Is 
the exhibition of his vote a hardship or 
a protection? You say it is a hardship. 
Hon. Members are perfectly well aware 
that we do sometimes protect through 
the medium of a penalty; that, if it is 
requisite and necessary, we do compel 
people to do things which are also for 
their own advantage by attaching 4 
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penalty for not doing them. That is the 
test 4 which, apart from rhetoric and 
declamation, we must bring this ques- 
tion. It is said to be far-fetched to attach 
a penalty to this act. But the question 
is, is it advantageous for the voter him- 
self, and is it necessary to secure his 
neighbour in the true exercise of his 
rights? If it is not, the penalty cannot 
be defended ; if it is, the penalty is just. 
Now, first, is it necessary for the protec- 
tion of the voter; and next, is it advan- 
tageous for the voter himself? All 
liberty and privilege which is enjoyed 
under free institutions and under systems 
of law is invariably limited by this— 
that it is not to interfere with the liberty 
and privileges of your neighbour. I 
am treating this question as a very im- 
portant question, or as a question of 
means to an end, rather than as a ques- 
tion of principle, because I assume my 
right hon. Friends behind me are de- 
termined that the Ballot shall be a secret 
ballot, and the only difference which can 
arise is as to the sufficiency and excel- 
lency of the means by which we purpose 
to secure that result. Is it necessary for 
the protection not of the voter himself, 
but of the voter’s neighbours, that a 
penalty should attach to the exhibition 
of the voting paper to some person who 
is supposed to have a motive in ascer- 
taining the way in which a man is going 
to vote? I sayit is. If it be allowed, 
especially in small constituencies, that 
voters are to exhibit proof of the manner 
in which they are voting, of course those 
voters, by exercising that power, may 
render perfectly null and nugatory the 
pretended privilege of the remainder of 
the voters who wish to give secret votes; 
because, by a process of exhaustion, if 
it can be shown how A, B, CO, and D, 
voted, and so on, it can be shown, by 
comparison with the result of the polling, 
how the others voted. Here is a letter 
on this point addressed to my right hon. 
Friend by a practical man— 

“Tf an employer says to his men, ‘ You may, if 

you choose, show your voting papers,’ and a certain 
number who vote with the employer do so, while 
others, who go against him, do not, he will not 
require any discrimination to know who voted 
against him.” 
And this is the whole question so far as 
regards the neighbours of the voter— 
that, if you allow his vote to be proved 
to a person who has an interest in ascer- 
taining it, there is a most serious danger 
VOL, COX. [rurep sERiEs. | 
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of nullifying entirely the privilege of 
those who wish to vote secretly. I do not 
wish to overstate the case. I know we 
have taken precaution against that; we 
have made the action of that person 
penal; but we contend in that point of 
view the case is greatly strengthened by 
also making the action of the voters 
penal, and taking a double security in- 
stead of a single one. Is it really an 
advantage or a disadvantage to thevoter, 
that the exhibition of the ballot paper 
should be made an act liable to a 
penalty? It is for the advantage of the 
voter that a penalty should attach to the 
act. The hon. and learned Member for 
Oxford says it is a most extraordinary 
proposal, if a man beats his wife, to 
make the beaten wife guilty of misde- 
meanour. Certainly it is; but suppose 
my hon. and learned Friend can find a 
mode of proceeding by law which, though 
it may be uniform in penalty, puts into 
the hands of the wife the means of de- 
fending herself against the husband, 
that presents the case in a different 
aspect. What we contend is, that a voter, 
who is solicited to show his voting paper, 
has a far stronger ground of objection 
to doing that act if he can say—‘‘ You 
are asking me to incura penalty.” I 
am not referring here to employers or 
landlords. I know of no distinction. If 
we have the landlord in view, we have 
also the employer; if we have the em- 
ployer in view, we have also the cus- 
tomer; and if we have the customer in 
view, we have also the agent of the 
trades union. It signifies not from what 
quarter this intimidation comes. The 
object is, that voting shall be secret—not 
on the ground of the abstract merit of 
secret voting, but because painful expe- 
rience has shown it is the only way with 
a considerable portion of the community 
to make them really independent. Now, 
take the case of a man solicited. I do 
not wish to take the case of a trades 
union more than that of a landlord or 
employer; but let us take the case of 
a trades union. Actuated by the spirit 
prevailing in the unions in Sheffield, the 
agent of the union requires that the 
members of the union shall show him 
their voting papers. If a voter could 
only say that that act is not according 
to the Act of Parliament, that is a very 
feeble answer to return to the person 
who endeavours to intimidate him. But 
if the voter is able to say—‘“‘ Parliament 
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has made this act penal, and has 
threatened me with the risk—nay, with 
the likelihood—with the liability, at any 
rate, to punishment if I prove to you the 
manner in which I am going to vote,” 
you give him a firm standing-ground on 
which he can resist ; and though I admit 
that it is under the form and appearance 
of a penalty, I think my right hon. 
Friend (Mr. W. E. Forster) is justified 
when he says that it is a protection to 
the voter, if you put into his hands the 
means of self-defence against those who 
seek to interfere with the exercise of his 
right. I hope, at any rate, we shall 
clearly understand the matter on which 
the vote is to be given. I must protest 
against our taking the labouring class 
in Australia as a fair specimen of a large 
portion of the labouring class in this 
country. Above all, I hope it will be 
understood we are not endeavouring to 
provide against the declaration by any 
man of his vote; but that we are en- 
deavouring to provide against those who 
seek to intimidate him by obtaining 
access to his ballot paper and absolute 
proof of the manner in which the privi- 
lege of voting is to be exercised. 

Mr. DENISON rose to point out a 
fallacy in the reasoning of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Prime Minister. A great 
portion of his argument was based on 
the assumption that the ballot paper 
ever passed out of the ballot room. If 
he referred to Section 2, he would see 
that the paper could not get out of the 
polling station. 

Mr. GILPIN said, that in voting 
differently from many of his party, he ac- 
cepted to the full the challenge of his 
hon. and learned Friend the Member for 
Taunton (Mr. James). He (Mr. Gilpin) 
spoke now as an earnest friend of the 
Ballot. [‘‘ Oh, oh!”] An hon. Member 
said ‘‘Oh!’’ but he challenged anyone to 
prove that he had more consistently 
supported it than he (Mr. Gilpin) had. 
He was anxious to show on what ground 
he was going to vote. He could not sup- 
port a clause which provided that if a 
man intentionally showed his ballot paper 
he was to be classed as a criminal. It 
was perfectly fair, it would be perfectly 
just, it would be a sufficient punishment 
for the transaction, if the vote of the man 
who wilfully showed his paper were for- 
feited. Ifthey went beyond that, then the 
smallest modicum of imprisonment—say, 
for 48 hours —. would be abundant pu- 


Mr, Gladstone 
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nishment. He believed that magistrates 
would risk being struck off the roll ra- 
ther than inflict such a penalty as the 
Amendment of his hon. Friend the 
Member for Huddersfiéld (Mr. Leatham) 
imposed. In the event of the division 
being against the Motion of the hon. 
Member for Huddersfield, he would be 
glad to know from the Chairman, would 
it be competent for those who did not 
agree with him, and who were yet in 
favour of the compulsory Ballot, to vote 
for a milder provision ? 

Mr. VERNON HAROOURT said, 
he would withdraw his Amendment for 
the insertion of the words “ with corrupt 
intent,’”’ in order that the Committee 
might divide on the Amendment of the 
hon. Member for Huddersfield. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Question put. 

“That after the word ‘voted,’ in page 3, line 
82, the words ‘and no voter shall, after marking 
his vote on his ballot paper, display such paper in 
such manner as to make known to any person the 
name of the candidate for or against whom he 
has so marked his vote,’ be there inserted.” 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 246; 
Noes 274: Majority 28. 


AYES. 
Acland, Sir T. D. Brown, A. H. 
Adair, H. E, Browne, G. E. 
Akroyd, E. Bruce, Lord C. 
Allen, W.S. Bruce, rt. hon. H. A. 
Anderson, G, Buckley, N. 


Anson, hon. A. H. A. 
Antrobus, Sir E. 


Buller, Sir E. M. 
Cadogan, hon. F, W. 


Armitstead, G. Campbell, H. 
Ayrton, rt. hon. A.S. Candlish, J. 
Aytoun, R. S. Carnegie, hon. C. 
Backhouse, E. Carter, R. M. 
Bagwell, J. Cavendish, Lord F. C. 
Baines, E. Chadwick, D. 
Baker, R. B. W. Cholmeley, Captain 
Barclay, A. C. Cholmeley, Sir M. 
Barry, A. H. 5S. Clay, J. 

Bass, A. Clifford, C. C. 
Bass, M. T. Coleridge, Sir J. D. 
Baxter, W. E. Craufurd, E. H. J. 


Bazley, Sir T. 
Beaumont, Captain F. 
Bentall, KE. H. Davie, Sir H. R, F. 
Biddulph, M. Dease, E. 
Blennerhassett, R. (Kry.) Delahunty, J. 
Bolckow, H. W. F. Denman, hon. G. 
Bowmont, Marquess of Dickinson, S. S. 


Crawford, R. W. 
Dalrymple, D. 


Bowring, E Dilke, Sir C. W. 
Brady, J. Dillwyn, L. L. 
Brand, H. R. Dixon, G. 
Brassey, T. Dodds, J. 
Brewer, Dr. Downing, M‘C. 


Bright, J. (Manchester) Dowse, rt. hon. R 
Bristowe, S. B. Duff, M. E. G. 
Brocklehurst, W. C, Dundas, F, 
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Edwards, H. 

Egerton, Capt, hon. F. 

Enfield, Viscount 

Erskine, Admiral J, E. 

Esmonde, Sir J, 

Ewing, H. E. Crum- 

Eykyn, R 

Finnie, W. 

FitzGerald, right hon. 
Lord 0. A 


Fitzmaurice, Lord E. 
Fletcher, I. 

Fordyce, W. D. 

Forster, C. 

Forster, rt. hon. W. E. 
Fortescue, rt. hon. C. P. 
Fortescue, hon. D, F. 
Fothergill, R. 

Fowler, W. 

Gavin, Major 
Gladstone, rt. hn. W. E. 
Gladstone, W. H. 
Goldsmid, Sir F. 
Goschen, rt. hon. G. J. 
Gourley, E. T. 

Gower, hon. E. F. L, 
Gray, Sir J. 

Greville, hon. Capt. 
Greville - Nugent, hon. 


Grieve, J. J. 

Grosvenor, hon. N. 

Grosvenor, Capt. R. W. 

Grove, T. F. 

Hadfield, G. 

Hamilton, J. G. C. 

Hanmer, Sir J. 

Hardcastle, J. A. 

Harris, J. D. 

Iartington, Marquess of 

Tleadlam, rt. hon. T. E. 

Henley, Lord 

Henry, M. 

Herbert, hon. A. E. W. 

Hibbert, J. T. 

Hodgkinson, G. 

Hodgson, K. D. 

Holland, S. 

Holms, J. 

Horsman, rt. hon. E, 

Hoskyns, C. Wren- 

Howard, hon. C. W. G. 

Howard, J. 

Hughes, T. 

Hutt, rt. hon. Sir W. 

Illingworth, A. 

James, H. 

Jardine, R. 

Jessel, Sir G. 

Johnston, A, 

Johnstone, Sir H. 

Kenfington, Lord 

King, hon. P. J. L. 

Kinnaird, hon. A. F. 

Knatchbull - Hugessen, 
E.H 


Lambert, N. G. 
Lancaster, J. 
Lawrence, Sir J. C, 
Lawrence, W. 
Lawson, Sir W. 
Leatham, E, A. 
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Leeman, G, 
Lefevre, G. J. S. 
Lloyd, Sir T. D. 
Lowe, rt. hon. R. 
Lush, Dr. 

Lusk, A. 

Lyttelton, hon. C. G. 
M‘Arthur, W. 
M‘Clure, T. 
M‘Combie, W. 
MacEvoy, E. 
Mackintosh, E. W. 
M‘Lagan, P. 
M‘Laren, D. 
M‘Mahon, P. 
Magniae, C. 
Maguire, J. F. 
Maitland,Sir A.C. R. G. 
Marling, S. S. 
Matheson, A. 
Melly, G, 

Miall, E. 

Miller, J. 

Mitchell, T. A. 
Monk, C. J. 
Monsell, rt. hon. W. 
Morgan, G. Osborne 
Morley, S. 
Morrison, W. 
Mundella, A. J, 
Muntz, P. H. 
Norwood, C. M. 
O’Brien, Sir P. 
O’Conor, D. M. 
O’Conor Don, The 
Ogilvy, Sir J. 
O'Reilly, M. W. 
O’Reilly-Dease, M. 
Osborne, R. 
Palmer, J. H. 
Parry, L. Jones- 
Pease, J. W. 

Peel, A. W. 
Pelham, Lord 
Pender, J. 

Philips, R. N. 

Pim, J. 

Playfair, L. 
Plimsoll, S. 

Potter, E. 

Potter, T. B. 
Price, W. E, 
Price, W. P. 
Rathbone, W. 
Reed, C. 

Richard, H. 
Richards, E. M. 
Robertson, D. 
Roden, W. S. 
Rothschild, Brn.M.A. de 
Rothschild, N. M. de 
Rylands, P. 
Salomons, Sir D, 
Samuda, J. D’A, 
Samuelson, B. 
Samuelson, H. B. 
Sartoris, E. J. 
Seely, C. (Lincoln) 
Shaw, R. 

Shaw, W. 

Sherriff, A. C. 
Simon, Mr. Serjeant 








Sinclair, Sir J. G. T. 
Smith, E. 
Smith, J. B. 
Smyth, P. J. 
Stansfeld, rt. hon. J. 
Stapleton, J. 
Stepney, Sir J. 
Stevenson, J. C. 
Stone, W. H. 
Storks, rt. hon. Sir H.K. 
Strutt, hon. H. 
Stuart, Colonel 
Synan, E. J. 
Tite, Sir W. 
Tollemache, hon. F. J. 
Torrens, R, R. 
Tracy, hon. C. R. D. 
Hanbury- 
Trevelyan, G. O. 
Verney, Sir H. 
Villiers, rt. hon. C. P. 
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Vivian, A. P. 
Vivian, H. H. 
Waters, G. 
Wedderburn, Sir D. 
West, H. W. 
Whatman, J. 
Whitbread, S, 
White, J. 

Whitwell, J. 
Whitworth, T. 
Williams, W. 
Williamson, Sir H. 
Wingfield, Sir C. 
Winterbotham, H. 8S. P. 
Woods, H. 

Young, A. W. 
Young, G. 


TELLERS. 
Adam, W. P. 
Glyn, hon. G. G. 


NOES. 


Adderley, rt. hon. Sir C. 
Amcotts, Colonel W. C. 
Amphlett, R. P. 
Annesley, hon. Col. H. 
Arbuthnot, Major G. 
Arkwright, A. P. 
Arkwright, R. 
Assheton, R. 
Baggallay, Sir R. 
Bagge, Sir W. 

Bailey, Sir J. R. 

Ball, rt. hon. J. T. 
Barnett, H. 
Barrington, Viscount 
Barttelot, Colonel 
Bates, E. 

Bateson, Sir T. 

Beach, Sir M. Hicks- 
Beach, W. W. B. 
Beaumont, S. A. 
Beaumont, W. B, 
Bective, Earl of 
Bentinck, G. C. 
Bentinck, G. W. P. 
Benyon, R. 
Beresford, Lt.-Col. M. 
Bingham, Lord 
Birley, H. 

Bourke, hon. R. 
Bourne, Colonel 
Bouverie, rt. hon. E. P. 
Bright, R. 

Brise, Colonel R. 
Broadley, W. H. H. 
Brooks, W. C. 

Bruce, Sir H. H. 
Bruen, H. 

Buckley, Sir E. 
Burrell, Sir P. 
Buxton, Sir R. J. 
Cartwright, F. 
Cartwright, W. C. 
Cave, rt. hon. S. 
Cavendish, Lord G. 
Cawley, C. E. 

Cecil, Lord E. H.B.G. 
Chambers, Sir T. 
Chaplin, H. 


3 C2 


Charley, W. T. 

Child, Sir S. 

Childers,rt. hn. H. C. E. 

Clive, Col. hon. G. W. 

Clowes, 8S. W. 

Cochrane,A. D, W. R. B. 

Cole, Col. hon. H. A. 

Colebrooke, Sir T. E. 

Collins, T. 

Corbett, Colonel 

Corrance, F. S. 

Corry, rt. hon. H. T. L. 

Cowper, hon. H. F. 

Cowper - Temple, right 
hon. W. 

Crichton, Viscount 

Croft, Sir H. G. D. 

Cross, R. A. 

Cubitt, G. 

Dalglish, R. 

Dalrymple, C. 

Damer, Capt. Dawson- 

Davenport,W. Bromley- 

Dawson, Colonel R. P. 

Denison, C. B. 


Dick, F. 
Dickson, Major A. G. 
Dimsdale, R. 


Disraeli, rt. hon. B. 
Dowdeswell, W. E. 
Duncombe, hon. Col. 
Dyke, W. H. 

Dyott, Colonel R. 
Eastwick, E. B. 
Eaton, H. W. 
Egerton, hon. A. F. 
Egerton, Sir P. G. 
Egerton, hon. W. 
Elcho, Lord 

Elliot, G. 
Elphinstone, Sir J.D.H. 
Ewing, A. O 
Faweett, H. 

Feilden, H. M. 
Fellowes, E, 
Fielden, J. 

Figgins, J. 

Finch, G, H, 
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Floyer, J. 

Forde, Colonel 
Forester, rt. hon. Gen. 
Foster, W. H. 
Fowler, R. N. 
Galway, Viscount 
Garlies, Lord 

Gilpin, Colonel 
Goldney, G 

Gooch, Sir D. 
Gordon, E. S. 

Gore, J. R. O. 

Gore, W. R. O. 
Gower, Lord R. 
Graves, S. R, 

Gray, Lieut.-Colonel 
Greaves, E. 

Greene, E. 

Gregory, G. B. 
Grey, rt. hon. Sir G, 
Guest, A. E. 

Guest, M. J. 
Hambro, C. 
Hamilton, Lord C. 
Hamilton, Lord C.J. 
Hamilton, Lord G. 
Hanbury, R. W. 
Hardy, rt. hon. G. 
Hardy, J. 

Hardy, J. S. 

Hay, Sir J. C. D. 
Henley, rt. hon. J. W. 
Henry, J.S 


Herbert, rt. hon. Gen. 


Sir P. 
Hermon, E. 
Heygate, W. U. 
Hildyard, T. B. T. 
Hill, A. S. 
Hoare, Sir H. A. 
Hoare, P. M. 
Hodgson, W. N. 
Hogg, J. M. 
Holford, J. P. G. 
Holmesdale, Viscount 
Holt, J. M. 


Hood,Cap. hn.A.W.A.N, 


Hope, A. J. B. B. 
Hornby, E. K. 
Hunt, rt. hon. G. W. 
Hutton, J. 

Jackson, R. W. 
Jenkinson, Sir G, S. 
Jervis, Colonel 
Johnston, W. 

Jones, J. 

Kavanagh, A. MacM. 
Kekewich, S. T. 
Kennaway, J. H. 
Keown, W. 
Knightley, Sir R. 
Knox, hon. Colonel S. 
Laird, J. 

Langton, W. G. 
Laslett, W. 
Learmonth, A. 
Legh, W. J. 
Lennox, Lord G. G. 


Lewis, J. D. 
Liddell, hon, H. G, 
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Lindsay, hon. Col. C. 

Lindsay, Colonel R. L. 

Locke, J. ; 

Lopes, H. C. 

Lopes, Sir M. 

Lorne, Marquess of 

Lowther, J. 

Lowther, W. 

Macfie, R. A. 

Mahon, Viscount 

Malcolm, J. W. 

Manners, Lord G. J. 

Manners, rt. hn. Lord J. 

March, Earl of 

Matthews, H. 

Maxwell, W. H. 

Meyrick, T. 

Milles, hon. G. W. 

Mills, C. H. 

Mitford, W. T. 

Monckton, F. 

Monckton, hon. G. 

Montagu,rt. hn. Lord R. 

Montgomery, Sir G. G. 

Morgan, C. 0 

Morgan, hon. Major 

Mowbray, rt. hon. J. R. 

Muncaster, Lord 

Neville-Grenville, R. 

Newdegate, C. N. 

Newport, Viscount 

Newry, Viscount 

Nicholson, W. 

Noel, hon. G. J. 

North, Colonel 

Northcote,rt.hn.SirS.H. 

Otway, A.J. 

Paget, R. H. 

Pakington, rt. hn. Sir J. 

Parker, C. S. 

Parker, Lt.-Colonel W. 

Patten, rt. hon. Col. W. 

Peek, H. W. 

Peel, rt. hon. Sir R. 

Pell, A. 

Pemberton, E, L. 

Phipps, C. P. 

Plunket, hon. D. R. 

Powell, F.S. 

Powell, W. 

Raikes, H. C. 

Read, C. S. 

Ridley, M. W. 

Round, J. 

Royston, Viscount 

Russell, A. 

Russell, H. 

Sackville,S.G. Stopford- 

Salt, T. 

Sclater-Booth, G. 

Scott, Lord H.J.M.D. 

Scourfield, J. H. 

Selwin - Ibbetson, 
H. J. 

Seymour, A. 

Simonds, W. B. 

Smith, A. 

Smith, F. C. 

Smith, R. 

Smith, S. G. 

Smith, W. H. 

Somerset, Lord H. R.C. 


Sir 
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Walpole, rt. hon. S. H, 
Walsh, hon. A. 
Waterhouse, S. 
Watney, J. 

Weguelin, T. M. 
Welby, W. E, 

Wells, E. 

Wells, W. 

Wethered, T. O. 
Wheelhouse, W. S. J. 


Stanley, hon. F. 
Starkie, J. P. C. 
Steere, L. 

Straight, D. 
Stronge, Sir J. M. 
Sturt, Lt.-Colonel N, 
Sykes, C. 

Talbot, J. G. 
Thynne, Lord H. F. 
Tipping, W. 


Tollemache, Major W.F. Williams, C. H. 
Tomline, G. Winn, R. 

Torrens, W. T. M‘C. Wise, H. C. 
Trelawny, Sir J. 5. Wyndham, hon. P. 
Trevor, Lord A. E. Hille Wynn, C. W. W. 
Turner, C. Yorke, J. R. 
Turnor, E. 

Vance, J. TELLERS. 


Bury, Viscount 
Harcourt,W. G. G. V. V. 


Vandeleur, Colonel 
Walker, Major G. G. 
Walpole, hon. F, 


Mr. OSBORNE: Before the hon. and 
learned Member for Oxford (Mr. Har- 
court) moves the Amendment which 
stands next upon the Paper, I wish to 
put a question to the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Prime Minister, and that ques- 
tion is, whether, after the defeat which 
the Government has just sustained, he 
will continue to proceed with this mea- 
sure ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, if I thought 
there was any ground for doubt as to 
the course which the Government ought 
to take, I should ask the Committee to 
resolve that the Chairman should report 
Progress. But I have no doubt upon 
the subject. I hope that those who, 
being undoubted friends of the Ballot— 
it would not be for me to reproach them 
in any case—but, I say, being undoubted 
and unquestioned friends of the Ballot, 
and sitting on this side of the House, 
have just voted in the majority, have 
marked the enthusiastic cheering with 
which the result has been received— 
[‘‘ Order !” 

Str GEORGE GREY: I wish, Sir, 
to ask you to state the Question before 
the House ? 

Toe CHAIRMAN: The Amendment 
which stands next in order on the Paper 
is that of the hon. and learned Member 
for Oxford, and I call upon that hon. 
Gentleman to speak to it. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I wish, Sir, to 
explain. [‘‘ Order!” 


m GEORGE GREY: I would ask 
whether it is in Order, before the Ques- 
tion is put, for any Member to address 
the House? If the Question had been 
put, the right hon, Gentleman (Mr, 
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Gladstone) would then have been per- 
fectly in Order. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: I called upon the 
hon. and learned Member for Oxford 
to move the Amendment which stands in 
- his name, and he is in possession of the 
House. 

Mr. H. B. SAMUELSON: I move, 
Sir, that you report Progress. 

Tue CHAIRMAN : I have called 
upon the hon. and learned Member 
for Oxford to move his Amendment, and 
he is in possession of the House. 

Mr. HUNT: I have not, Sir, yet 
heard the Question that you report Pro- 
gress put to the Committee. 

THe CHAIRMAN: I have called 
upon the hon. and learned Member 
for Oxford to move his Amendment; 
he is in possession of the House, and it 
is, therefore, not competent for any hon. 
Member to move that I report Pro- 
gress. 

Mr. VERNON HARCOURT: In 
order that any hon. Member may make 
any explanation, or bring forward any 
Motion he desires, I beg to move the 
Amendment which stands in my name, 
and to ask the Vice President of the 
Council his opinion upon it. The Amend- 
ment is, in page 3, line 32, at the end of 
the original Amendment proposed by the 
hon. Member for Huddersfield (Mr. 
Leatham), to add— 


“No person shall, by the exercise of undue 
influence, directly or indirectly, induce any voter 
to display his ballot paper after he shall have 
marked the same, so as to make known to any 
person the name of the candidate for or against 
whom he has so marked his vote.” 


The object of the Amendment is to 
punish any person using undue influ- 
ence to induce a man to display his vote ; 
and that is an offence which has been 
overlooked in the 4th clause, and I think 
that it should be inserted. I propose to 
subject persons so offending to the same 
penalty as that inflicted upon any person 
who in the polling booth should conduct 
himself in the same manner. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 3, line 32, after the word “ voted,” to 
insert the words “ No person shall, by the exer- 
cise of undue influence, directly or indirectly, 
induce any voter to display his ballot paper after 
he shall have marked the same, so as to make 
known to any person the name of the candidate 
for or against whom he has so marked his vote.” 
—(Mr. Vernon Hareourt.) 
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Mr. GLADSTONE: By the rule of 
the Committee I have no right to speak 
at this point, except upon the subject- 
matter of the Amendment which is be- 
fore us; but I rely upon the indulgence 
of the Committee to enable me to say a 
few words apart from the Motion of my 
hon. and learned Friend. I was endea- 
vouring before to speak with reference 
to a question put to me by my hon. 
Friend the Member for Waterford (Mr. 
Osborne); and, considering the nature 
of that Question, I do not think I was 
proceeding to an unusual length. I 
quite understand the Question of my hon. 
Friend. He put it to me as one who 
thought that the Ministry had received 
a very serious blow; and I wish to make 
to him the admission that the cheers with 
which his question was greeted by the 
other side of the House went very much 
to support the opinion implied, rather 
than distinctly expressed, by the words 
of the question. I went so far as to 
express a hope that the cheers which 
came from that side of the House 
would be borne in mind by some hon. 
Gentlemen. Although it is the fact 
that the measure has received a blow, 
I do not think it would be consistent 
with the duty of the Government to 
abandon it at present. Last year, as 
has been truly said—though, as I think, 
with some exaggeration—my right hon. 
Friend near me (Mr. Forster), when it 
was considered necessary to lighten the 
Ballot Bill in order to pass it, not esti- 
mating this provision as one of small or 
of no value, but, on the contrary, esti- 
mating it as one of great value, was 
nevertheless prepared to part with it 
rather than part with the Bill. I also was, 
and am now, prepared to part with it 
rather than part with the Bill; forI am 
convinced that if we pass the Ballot 
Bill we shall do everything that is ne- 
cessary, either in that Bill or very shortly 
afterwards, to make it really effective. 
Though I deeply regret the vote that 
has been come to, I think that a great 
portion of the purpose of the Bill will 
be attained, and that the remainder of 
that purpose will unquestionably be 
supplied by subsequent legislation, if it 
should be found necessary. I am not so 
enamoured of the abstract idea of penal- 
ties—as Mr. Canning said the West 
India planter was of the abstract idea of 
the cartwhip in the case of the negro— 
as to break my heart on account of the 
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absence of the provision, and that ab- 
sence I would trust to the wisdom and 
experience of Parliament to remedy. I 
hope for the approval of my hon. 
Friend; but I am sure that with his 
indulgent judgment we shall continue—- 
I would say with unabated zeal, to press 
the Bill upon the attention of the House. 
I am sure that my right hon. Friend 
(Mr. W. E. Forster), instead of slacken- 
ing in his support of the Bill, will be 
more zealous in its support. We shall 
proceed with the Bill. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, the hon. 
and learned Gentleman (Mr. Harcourt), 
having defeated the Motion of his hon. 
Friend the Member for Huddersfield 
(Mr. Leatham), doubtless desired to afford 
as much protection from pressure as pos- 
sible to the voters in the exercise of 
their rights. If the hon. and learned 
Gentleman would omit the words “by 
the exercise of undue influence,’’ he 
should have no objection to the Amend- 
ment. 
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Amendment proposed to the said pro- 
posed Amendment, by leaving out the 
words ‘‘ by the exercise of undue in- 
fluence.” —( Mr. William Edward Forster.) 


Mr. VERNON HARCOURT said, 
he would waive those words if the right 
hon. Gentleman objected to them. He 
had inserted them because the term 
‘undue influence” had a defined mean- 
ing, and because he thought there 
should be something indicative of im- 
proper conduct. 

Cotonen STUART KNOX said, he 
would like to ask, whether they could 
not deal with another kind of undue in- 
fluence ? The Prime Minister had just 
used language calculated to unduly in- 
fluence those who were in the habit of 
supporting him in that House. It would 
be desirable to have some words intro- 
duced which would prevent a Prime 
Minister from exercising that undue in- 
fluence, for were Members able to vote 
by ballot the right hon. Gentleman 
would somewhat oftener than at present 
lack the numerical strength which he 
occasionally displayed. 

Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK said, 
he could not see whom the Amendment 
would affect, for the Returning Officer, 
agent, and clerk. the only persons to be 
admitted to the polling-booth, had been 
already prohibited ms We penalties from 


Mr. Gladstone 
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obtaining information as to how a vote 
was given. 

Mr.GOLDNEY understood the Amend- 
ment to apply to persons outside the 
booth, and he objected to the omission 
of the words as likely to raise a difficulty . 
hereafter. 

Mr. DENISON feared that there 
would be some danger in agreeing to 
this Amendment, before they had de- 
termined how persons blind or other- 
wise incapacitated were to record their 
votes. There would be nobody but cer- 
tain specified personsin the polling-booth, 
and he could not understand against 
whom the Amendment was directed. 

Mr. CAWLEY approved of the ob- 
ject of the clause, but doubted the pro- 
priety of omitting the words, because 
without them there would be great diffi- 
culty in giving a legal meaning to the 
word ‘ induce.” 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER explained that 
he objected to the words because they 
would weaken the former part of the 
clause, making it a penal offence to at- 
tempt to obtain information how a per- 
son voted. The Amendment was directed 
at persons outside the booth; but, as it 
would also apply to those inside, he did 
not wish to weaken a provision already 
agreed to respecting them. 

Mr. VERNON ARCOURT repeated 
his willingness to omit the words, on the 
ground that at a future stage they could 
be reinstated if it appeared necessary. 

Mr. STAVELEY HILL contended 
that if the words were omitted two voters 
entering the booth together would be 
liable to two months’ imprisonment, if 
they agreed in a friendly way to show 
their voting papers to each other. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, that ob- 
jection would apply to a part of the 
clause already agreed to, making it 
penal for a person to attempt to obtain 
information as to how another voted. 

Mr. STAVELEY HILL said, he could 
not admit that the case he had instanced 
would come within an attempt to obtain 
information. 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH did 
not see how the Amendment of the hon. 
and learned Member for the City of Ox- 
ford as proposed to be altered, would 
prevent the offence he intended to guard 
against. 

Mr. VERNON HARCOURT explained 
that the object of his Amendment was to 
prevent one man saying to another— 
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“Tf you don’t show your ballot-paper 
to the election agent I will turn you out 
of your employ.” He wished to make 
such a threat a punishable offence. 

Mr. COLLINS remarked that it was 
proposed to make it an offence if one 
voter said to another that he would show 
his paper if the same favour were shown 
him in return. But, supposing that 
became law, would a verdict ever be got 
against the offender under such circum- 
stances? With the Amendment as it 
stood he entirely agreed. The recent 
decision of the Committee, in spite of a 
strong Government opposition, was in 
favour of a man showing his voting 

aper if he chose to doso; and as it had 
Sie determined not to muzzle the 
British voter it was absurd and mon- 
strous to inflict a penalty. The feeling 
of the Committee was evidently in favour 
of a permissive ballot. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER must protest 
against the conclusions that had been 
drawn by the hon. and learned Member 
who had just spoken from the result of 
the last division. It was true that the 
effect of that division would be to relieve 
a voter who showed hisvoting paper from 
the penalty of three months’ imprison- 
ment, but it by no means followed that 
therefore the person who induced a voter 
to show his voting paper should not be 
punished. 

Lorp JOHN MANNERS said, he 
thought it would be rather hard that 
if the voter’s wife were to say to him— 
“John, dear man, display your ticket,” 
that she should be liable to three months’ 
imprisonment, with hard labour, and 
yet that would be the logical conse- 
quence of the proposal of the right hon. 
Gentleman in charge of the Bill. He 
thought the Amendment of the hon. and 
learned Member for the City of Oxford, 
as it stood, was a very proper one. 

Mr.CAVENDISH BENTINCK said, 
the proposal of the right hon. Gentle- 
man would prevent a man taking the 
advice of his friends as to the way he 
should vote. If a friend were to say to 
the voter—‘‘ Your best plan will be to 
show your ballot paper,” he would be 
liable to three months’ imprisonment if 
the right hon. Gentleman’s suggestion 
were carried out. He should also like to 
know a definition of the word ‘“ induce.” 

Mr. VERNON HARCOURT said, 
the word ‘‘induce” was used in the 
Corrupt Practices Act. 
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Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCOK in- 
quired whether the hon. and learned 
Gentleman could point out any case 
which bore that interpretation ? 

Mr. COLLINS contended that the 
whole gist of the Corrupt Practices Act 
depended upon the words “ undue influ- 
ence,”’ and not upon the word ‘‘ induce.” 
The Committee was a very thin one just 
at that time, and, perhaps, the hon. and 
learned Member for Oxford, seeing that 
those who had succeeded in securing the 
proper framing of this measure up to 
the present time were absent, was afraid 
to retain the original form of his Amend- 
ment. 


Question put, ‘‘ That the words pro- 
posed to be left out stand part of the 
said proposed Amendment.” 

The Committee divided: — Ayes 87; 
Noes 153: Majority 66. 

Mr. SEYMOUR, in moving in page 3, 
line 32, after ‘‘ voted,’ to insert— 

“And if any voter after having marked his 
vote upon the voting paper, shall in any manner, 
whether intentionally or by accident, display such 
paper so as to make known the name of the can- 
didate for whom he has voted, such vote shall be 
considered null and void, and such voting paper 
shall be immediately destroyed by the officer or 
clerk at the polling station, and the said voter 
shall not be allowed to record his vote at that 
Election,” 
said, that though he had always been a 
friend of a secret ballot, and never of a 
permissive ballot, he had objected to the 
penalties which had been suggested for 
absence of secrecy. He admitted that 
his Amendment gave great power to 
the Returning Officer; but it was a very 
proper power if he were to be entrusted 
with such important functions as those 
contemplated by the Bill. With the 
question of agents going into low dis- 
tricts and inducing voters not to go to the 
poll by corrupt means, or promising they 
would get something for showing their 
ballot papers, and so disqualifying them- 
selves, the Committee need not trouble 
itself. The system worked remarkably 
well in Australia, because it was found 
that practically the votes were not shown. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he could 
not accept the Amendment, which prac- 
tically placed the election in the hands 
of the Returning Officer. At present 
the Returning Officer was not allowed 
to decide upon the validity of a vote. 
It had been found excessively incon- 
venient in practice that he should do so. 
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If A presented himself in place of B to 
vote, all the Returning Officer could do 
would be to ask him whether he was 
B, and on his taking the oath that he 
was he would have to allow him to 
vote. The Proviso submitted would give 
the Returning Officer power to exclude a 
vote. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Mr. SCOURFIELD moved, in page 3, 
line 38, to leave out “or in any way 
fails to comply with.” 

Amendment agreed to. 

Mr. CORRANCE moved, in page 3, 
line 35, to leave out ‘‘ three,” and insert 
‘‘ six.”? The clause provided that— 

“ Any person who acted in contravention of, or 
in any way failed to comply with, the provisions 
of the section, should be liable, on summary con- 
viction, to imprisonment for any term not exceed- 
ing three months, with or without hard labour.” 
The Bill was creating a crime, and there 
ought to be something like proportionate 
punishment. Agents, officials, persons 
in authority, had responsible duties to 
perform, and he could not conceive any- 
thing more serious than their being 
guilty of malpractices. 


Amendment proposed, in page 3, line 
35, to leave out the word “three,” and 
insert the word “ six.” —(Mr. Corrance.) 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER accepted the 
Amendment. 

Sir MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH 
asked why he did so? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he was 
open to conviction, and to accept Amend- 
ments from both sides of the House. 
He was especially glad to accept this, 
because it showed the Committee wished 
for secrecy, and to punish those who 
violated it. 

Mr. HUNT asked for a definition of 
the word “ interference ?” 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, the ma- 
gistrate would have to determine the cha- 
racter of the offence. Some interference 
would be venial, while other interference 
would be criminal. 

Mr. HUNT wished to know whether, 
if he at a voter’s request assisted him to 
make out his paper he would be guilty 
of interference ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, that if a 
person gave himinformation at hisrequest 
he would not regard him as interfering ; 
but ifhe meddled with what he was doing 
unasked, he would regard that as inter- 
ference. 


Mr. W. E. Forster 
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Mr. SCOURFIELD said, that unless 
a very distinct description of the offence 
were given, he must object to six months’ 
imprisonment being awarded for it. 

Mr. 0.8. READ inquired howlong the 
officer or clerk was required to maintain 
the secrecy—whether till the close of the 
poll, or during the whole of his natural 
life? If he were to maintain it all his 
life, he should certainly object to a 
clerk being rendered punishable with 
six months’ imprisonment for a dis- 
closure of what might have occurred 
many years previously. 

Mr. BIRLEY said, he objected to this 
Amendment, because the offence and 
the punishment were not proportioned. 
Besides, he objected to leaving to the 
discretion or icclienntion of a single ma- 
gistrate, at a time when party feeling 
would probably run high, to sentence a 
person charged with this offence for so 
long a period as six months. He would 
suggest that the clause should be en- 
tirely reconsidered. 

Mr. CHARLEY complained of the 
ambiguity of the clause, and insisted on 
the importance of making its meaning 
clear, more especially if the penalty was 
to be raised. 


Question put, ‘‘ That the word ‘ three’ 
stand part of the Clause.” 


The Committee divided: — Ayes 48; 
Noes 121: Majority 73. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to, and 
ordered to standpart of the Bill. 


Clause 5 (Divisions of counties and 
boroughs into polling districts). 

Str MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH re- 
marked that all parties were agreed as 
to this part of the Bill—namely, an 
extension of the facilities for polling, and 
he was sure the Government wished the 
provisions for that purpose to come into 
operation as early as possible. The 
clause directed the local authority to 
divide counties into polling districts by 
order, and at the October Quarter Ses- 
sions the magistrates would probably ap- 
point a committee or make a provisional 
order, to be confirmed in January. By 
the 1st of May following a copy of the 
order was to be sent to the Home Secre- 
tary, and the order was to apply to the 
list of voters next thereafter made out, 
and to elections held after such list came 
into force. The effect of that would be 
that the new polling districts would not 
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come into operation till the Ist of 
January, 1874, or 18 months after the 
passing of the Bill, assuming that it 
passed this Session, which seemed doubt- 
ful. What might happen during those 
18 months nobody could say. Probably 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite did 
not think a General Election imminent, 
and considering the elections which had 
recently, occurred, he could quite under- 
stand that the Government were not 
anxious at present to make an appeal to 
the country. A General Election, how- 
ever, would probably happen before the 
end of 1878, in which case the Ballot 
portion of the Bill would come into force, 
while another and, as hethought, equally 
important portion would not do so. The 
dates in the Irish clause had apparently 
been fixed on the same principle; but it 
was obviously desirable that prior to a 
General Election in Ireland the polling 
districts should berevised. Instead, there- 
fore, of leaving it optional with the ma- 
gistrates to consider the question at the 
sessions next after the passing of the Bill, 
he proposed that they should be required 
to make the necessary order before the 
lst of November, a date which would 
allow them ample time for consideration, 
a special sessions being held and it being 
adjourned from time to time till a de- 
cision was arrived at. By the Ist of 
November the registration had to be 
completed, and the list sent to the clerk of 
the peace or town clerk, so that by the 
Amendment he proposed that functionary 
would be able by the end of November 
to adapt the new list to the new polling 
districts, and both could come into opera- 
tion on the ‘st of January, 1873, a gain 
of a year on the proposal of the Govern- 
ment. The right hon. Gentleman hav- 
ing shown this evening a willingness to 
aecede to Amendments proceeding from 
the Opposition side of the House, he 
trusted that he would accede to that pro- 
posal. He moved to insert after ‘‘order,”’ 
“‘to be made before the 1st day of No- 
—. next after the passing of this 
ct. 


Amendment proposed, 


_ In page 3, line 39, after the word “ order,” to 
insert the words “to be made before the first day 
of November next after the passing of this Act.” 
—(Sir Michael Hicks-Beach.) 


Mr. W. E. FORSTER agreed with 
the hon. Baronet that the Committee had 
now reached a part of the Bill on which 
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the sole difference between the two sides 
of the House would be how best to settle 
the details. He agreed also that the 
new polling districts should be created as 
early as possible. The hon. Baronet was 
of opinion that the General Election was 
near at hand. He did not share that 
belief. But it might occur, and there- 
fore the change with regard to polling 
places should be made as quickly as was 
consistent with the proper performance 
of the work. He should be glad to 
make the change, so that it might apply 
to the register of next year, but he 
feared it could not be done. He hoped 
the Bill would now not be long delayed 
in this House, or in “‘ another place ;” 
but it could not become law for two or 
three months, and, supposing it received 
the Royal Assent towards the end of the 
Session, there would be only September 
for framing the new scheme. Now, the 
county justices would not find the work 
of re-arrangement an easy one. They 
must provide for every voter a polling 
place within four miles of his residence, 
unless there was some good reason for 
excepting him from the rule. This re- 
arrangement would be difficult, and it 
was unreasonable to expect the magi- 
strates to complete it by October. Then 
there was the difficulty of the register, 
several of the parishes being so large 
that they must be divided, and fresh lists 
must be made. For those reasons, he 
was afraid it would be impossible to 
make the dates earlier than they had 
been put by the Bill. 4 

Mr. HUNT said, that the Amendment 
was an important one, and it seemed to 
him that the right hon. Gentleman ex- 
aggerated the difficulties of carrying it 
out. As to the remark that it was not 
very likely they would soon have a dis- 
solution, he hardly thought the present 
Government could defer a dissolution for 
a very long time, if there was any virtue 
in the Bill. When they wished to give 
the voter the protection of the Ballot they 
assumed that the present House of Com- 
mons did not really represent the opi- 
nion of the electors, and that some had 
been subjected to undue influence. If, 
therefore, Her Majesty’s Government 
had a sincere belief in the virtue of their 
Bill, they must soon appeal to the elec- 
tors. But even supposing there was no 
General Election until next year, what 
would be the position of the electors ? 
Why, they would vote under some of 
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the provisions of the Bill, but not under 
others. The right hon. Gentleman was 
always referring to what was done last 
year. But last year it was decided that 
there ought not to be a General Election 
without a multiplication of polling places. 
He looked upon this Bill as a whole, and 
he did not think that there should be 
any elections under it except subject to 
all its provisions. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman probably agreed with that re- 
mark, because he would be willing to 
adopt the proposal of his hon. Friend if 
he thought it practicable. The propo- 
sition, however, was perfectly practic- 
able, and he did not speak without expe- 
rience. In the first place, he had some 
experience of Quarter Sessions, because 
he had submitted to Quarter Sessions in 
his own part of the county a scheme for 
a new division of polling places, and, in 
the next place, he had carried through 
that House a Bill for amending the law 
with regard to registration. There 
would be no difficulty whateverin making 
a new division of counties into polling 
places by the 1st of November. The 
right hon. Gentleman had said that the 
Quarter Sessions would have only one 
month to deal with the matter. But 
suppose the Bill passed by the middle of 
August—and no doubt the right hon. 
Gentleman hoped it would be passed 
long before, they would have two months 
and a half. In the 30th line it was 
stated that in the case of a county— 
‘Any court of general sessions might 
be assembled and adjourned from time 
to time for the purpose.” So that after 
the passing of the Bill a General Ses- 
sions might be assembled for the very 
purpose; and what was the practice of 
Quarter Session? It was to appoint a 
committee to draw up a scheme; and in 
the case of counties of more than one 
division more than one committee would 
be appointed. Then the Quarter Ses- 
sions would be adjourned from time to 
time until the report was received. He 
felt perfectly certain there would be no 
difficulty about the case as far as the 
Quarter Sessions were concerned. Then 
the revising barrister’s work would be 
complete by the last day of October, and 
the list would be handed over to the 
clerks of the peace to be put into the 
shape of a register. Their lists would 
come up under the old arrangement of 
polling - places, and the only difficulty 
was to distribute the voters according to 
Mr. Hunt 
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the new districts. But two months would 
have to elapse before the new register of 
voters would come into force, which 
would be on the ist of January. Did 
the right hon. Gentleman mean to sa 

that during these two months the list of 
voters could not be arranged according 
to the grouping made by the quarter 
sessions? The right hon. Gentleman 
said supposing one part of a parish fell 
into one polling district and another part 
into another, would not there be some 
difficulty ? No doubt, in that case, cer- 
tain operations would have to be gone 
through in order to get the list properly 
made out. If the parish were divided 
into townships, he took it the division 
made by the magistrates would be ac- 
cording to the townships, and there 
would not be the slightest difficulty in 
the clerk of the peace grouping the 
several divisions into two or: three poll- 
ing districts. In the case of parishes 
where there were no separate townships 
the difficulty was theoretical rather than 
practical. It would only require that 
another clause of a few words should be 
introduced, enabling the clerk of the 
peace to call to his assistance the over- 
seer of the parish. He hoped, there- 
fore, the right hon. Gentleman would 
accept the Amendment. 

Mr. HEYGATE said, he had an 
Amendment of a similar nature on the 
Paper, but one which would cover the 
whole ground. It was a new clause, 
and would require that the new polling- 
places should be created before a single 
election could be carried on under the 
Act. Butif the right hon. Gentleman 
would accept the proposal of his hon. 
Friend, he would not press the new 
clause. He quite agreed with his right 
hon. Friend who had just spoken as to 
the possibility of the magistrates ar- 
ranging the polling places within the 
time. 

Mr. G. BENTINOK said, it was quite 
obvious that if this Bill was to be car- 
ried, there must be a dissolution as soon 
as possible after it became law. It 
would simply be a fraud on the part of 
the Government to defer for one moment 
longer than was necessary an appeal to 
the new constituencies who would sup- 
ply the places of those who by the pass- 
ing of this Bill would be condemned 
as unworthy to be returned to the 
House. He could not but express his 
admiration of the sanguine tempera- 
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ment of the right hon. Gentleman who 
had charge of this Bill, when, after what 
had occurred that evening, he gravely 
talked of the arrival of the period when 
this Bill would pass into a law. The 
right hon. Gentleman had been many 
years in Parliament; he was very able 
and had great knowledge of the world ; 
and he would ask him whether his poli- 
tical experience enabled him to quote 
any precedent which justified his san- 
guine expectations? Had he forgotten 
what occurred between six and seven 
o'clock that evening? It was simply 
impossible that a Bill, against a principal 
clause of which a majority of 274 Mem- 
bers had voted, would pass into a law. 
The only instance that he could remem- 
ber which would justify the right hon. 
Gentleman in entertaining sanguine ex- 
pectations of the passing of the Bill was 
that of a ‘sailor who kept on singing 
“Rule Britannia” to the last moment 
while he was on his way to the place of 
execution. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, the hon. 
Gentleman very often diverted the House 
from a dull discussion by allusions which, 
though they might be somewhat sar- 
castic, were always made in good temper, 
and which he rather enjoyed than other- 
wise. He could inform the hon. Gentle- 
man that he entertained a sanguine 
expectation that the Bill would be- 
come law before a long period had 
elapsed. As the hon. Gentleman had 
asked him for a precedent to justify him 
in entertaining such an expectation, he 
must refer to the last Bill affecting the 
representation of the country, which 
was conducted by the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Buckinghamshire 
(Mr. Disraeli), and which was amended 
in Committee in a much more Radical 
manner than the present measure had 
been, yet it passed both Houses and 
became law. The Amendments rejected 
on that occasion were not those of a pri- 
vate Member, but of vital importance. 
That was a striking precedent, and as 
the Bill succeeded so admirably after- 
wards, he thought the hon. Gentleman 
would derive comfort from the circum- 
stance. The hon. Gentleman said it 
must be obvious to everyone that the 
passing of this Bill must result in an 
immediate election. What was obvious 
to the hon. Gentleman he must say was 
obvious to very few other persons. It 


was not obvious to the Government, or, 
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he believed, to the Gentlemen on the 
Ministerial side of the House. But, to 
return to the Amendment, he was willing 
that power should be given to such 
Quarter Sessions as were desirous of 
making such arrangements as to the 
polling places as would enable a polling 
to be held under the Bill by the Ist 
of January next; but he imagined 
that in some Quarter Sessions there 
would be no anxiety to undertake the 
work of making new arrangements for 
polling places at a period of the year 
when country gentlemen were not par- 
ticularly desirous to transact business. 
He would suggest an Amendment en- 
abling such Quarter Sessions as desired 
it to make such new arrangements for 
polling places that an election might be 
held under the Bill upon the Ist of 
January next. 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH 
said, he thought the Amendment of the 
right hon. Gentleman would not meet 
the case. All the Quarter Sessions ought 
to be compelled to make new arrange- 
ments as to polling-places, so that an 
election might be held under the Bill 
upon the list of January next. He 
admitted that where parishes were di- 
vided there would be some difficulty ; 
but that could be overcome by the clerk 
of the peace obtaining the assistance of 
the overseers. As to the expense, the 
cases would be so few that it would be 
trifling. Electors under the present law 
had no check over the arrangement of 
polling districts, so that they would not 
be prejudiced in that respect. He still 
hoped the right hon. Gentleman would 
assent, at least in some measure, to his 
Amendment. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER maintained 
that, assuming the Bill to become law 
at the usual period of the Session, the 
Amendment would practically allow only 
a month for the settlement of polling 
districts. If hon. Gentlemen opposite as- 
sisted in expediting its passage, so that 
it became law in June or July, the hon. 
Baronet’s proposal would doubtless be 
more feasible. The publication of the 
lists by the overseers at an earlier date 
than usual would be difficult, and though 
he would gladly accede, to the Amend- 
ment were it practicable, he could not 
see that it was so. 

Mr. HUNT suggested that the ma- 
gistrates should be required to meet on 
@ particular day. Having been chair- 
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man of Quarter Sessions, he believed the 
magistrates could make thearrangements 
by the date proposed by his hon. Friend. 
The division of parishes presented a diffi- 
culty, but it might be overcome. The 
proposal of the right hon. Gentleman 
that divided parishes should be treated 
exceptionally was scarcely a practicable 
one. [Mr. W. E. Forster said he did 
not press it.] Such cases would be rare, 
and with the assistance of the overseers 
the matter might be arranged. The 
right hon. Gentleman might accept the 
Amendment, reviving the question on 
the Report if there was any difficulty. 

Mr. GORDON reminded the Com- 
mittee that the registration under the 
last Reform Act had to be completed by 
the end of October, the elections being 
held in November. That proved that 
where the will existed the matter might 
be expedited, for the settlement of the 
register under the new qualification was 
more difficult than the re-arrangement 
of polling districts would be. The in- 
ability of the Government to perceive 
the feasibility of the proposal reminded 
him of the adage, that none were so 
blind as those who would not see. The 
Government were bound in consistency 
to make a General Election practicable 
under the Bill as early as possible, and 
pressure should be put upon the magis- 
trates to make prompt arrangements by 
which not more than about 100 voters 
would vote at each polling place. 

Mr. DENISON admitted that there 
was some difficulty in the re-arrange- 
ment of polling districts, and thought 
that unless it were surmounted the right 
hon. Gentleman, following the precedent 
of the last Reform Act, would have to 
provide that no election should be held 
under the Bill till some remote date. 

Mr. F. 8. POWELL suggested that 
magistrates should be vested with an 
enabling power as to future re-arrange- 
ments of polling districts in populous 
localities. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, that 
suggestion confirmed his view that the 
work could not be hurried through, but 
would require careful investigation. The 
matter could not be properly settled be- 
tween the middle of August and the end 
of October; but if hon. Members oppo- 
site thought differently, they must have 
their own opinion. 

Mr. G. BENTINOK again protested 
against the right hon. Gentleman’s doc- 

Mr. Hunt 
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trine that the passing of the Bill would 
not necessitate a General Election. Either 
there was no necessity for the Bill, or 
the Government were bound immediately 
on its passing to appeal to the constitu- 
encies ; for unless they were so bound, it 
followed that this House, elected under 
the present mode of voting, was fully 
qualified to carry on the business of the 
country. When the right hon. Gentle- 
man told the Committee that a dissolu- 
tion was not likely to be the immediate 
consequence of the passing of this mea- 
sure—an event, however, of which he 
was not very apprehensive—he com- 
pletely abandoned his entire position, 
because he thereby asserted his belief 
that a House of Commons elected by 
open voting was perfectly competent to 
carry on the legislation of the country. 
The Reform Bill of 1867 was a very bad 
measure, and so was the Ballot Bill. 

Mr. CAWLEY remarked that the 
place where the ‘“ shall”? came into ope- 
ration ought to be marked in the Amend- 
ment, as a mandamus would lie if the 
‘shall’ were neglected. 


Question put, ‘“‘That those words be 
there inserted.” 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 108; 
Noes 158: Majority 50. 


Mr. F. S. POWELL then proposed 
the insertion after the word ‘ order” 
of the following words, ‘‘ as soon as may 
be practicable after the passing of this 
Act.” Those words would carry out the 
spirit of the Amendment which had just 
been disposed of, by inducing the magis- 
trates to act with promptness. 

Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. HEYGATE moved, in page 3, 
line 42, to leave out the word “ four” 
and insert “two.” The object of this 
Amendment was to diminish the dis- 
tance between the residence of the elec- 
tors and the polling places. Unless the 
——_ places were brought within a 
air walking distance of the residence 
of the voters, the result would be that 
practically many would be disfranchised. 
The hon. Member for Birmingham (Mr. 
Dixon) had complained of the inconve- 
nience which the men of Birmingham 
suffered in recording their votes, al- 
though there were probably about some 
40 polling places there. He should like 
to ask that hon. Member ,whether any 
voter there had to walk two miles, or 
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even one mile, to the poll? His pro 
sition was only to enforce that the di 
tance should not be more than two 
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miles. The proper solution of the 
question would be the establishment 
of polling-places in every parish, and 
to that he believed they must ultimately 
come. 


Amendment proposed, in page 3, line 
42, to leave out the word “four,” and 
insert the word “ two.” —(Mr. Heygate.) 


Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, that ac- 
cording to the Bill, the distance was not 
to exceed four miles, and that provision, 
which was adopted last year by a large 
majority, the Government thought they 
ought to adhere to. It could not be 
regarded as having a disfranchising 
effect, because it was a new regulation 
affording facilities to voters to record 
their votes. The hon. Member seemed 
to suppose that all the voters would 
have to go four miles to the polling- 
places ; but the enormous majority would 
have to go a very much less distance. 

Mr. ASSHETON OROSS said, he 
was sorry to hear what had fallen from 
the right hon. Gentleman. Apart from 
all questions of the Ballot, this matter 
deserved the favourable consideration of 
the Government. This wasa Bill which 
abolished nominations, and so had done 
away with the inherent birthright of 
all Englishmen of meeting to elect their 
representatives. The same Government 
which was called on to repress illegal 
meetings was standing up for the aboli- 
tion of the only public legal meeting at 
which, by their birthright, men might 
express their opinions. Their first ob- 
ject should be to take care that the great 
body of the people were interested in 
the election, and that they had an abso- 
lute right to exercise their franchise. 
They had done everything they could, 
however, by the infliction of pains and 
penalties, to drive the elector from the 
poll. He apprehended that, instead of 
a larger number of voters coming to 
the poll, they would find that a larger 
number of people kept from it. They 
had Seuieed men of the opportunity of 
using their due influence upon their 
fellow-creatures, for though he was in 
favour of putting down undue influence, 
there was a due influence which any 
man might exercise upon his fellow-man. 
According to the principles laid down 
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by the Government, every working man 
ought to be enabled to exercise the right 
of tendering his vote on the day of elec- 
tion, without being required to ask any 
favour of his employer; and as he could 
only do this in the time allowed him by 
the ordinary hours of labour—namely, 
the dinner-hour—it followed that he 
should be enabled to go from his work 
to the poll, and return to his duties 
within the space of one hour. The poll- 
ing place should be as close as possible 
to the voter’s residence. There was no 
possible objection to the multiplication 
of polling places. Working men could 
not go to the poll if the polling place 
was, as it might be, four miles off. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he could 
assure the hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. 
Cross) that Gentlemen on the Govern- 
ment side of the House did not share 
the opinion that the Bill would dis- 
courage voting. On the contrary, one 
of the main objects they had in view 
was to remove from the minds of work- 
ing men any fear they might have of 
the consequences of their freely exer- 
cising their right to vote, and the Bill 
was calculated to carry out that view. 
The hon. Gentleman went on the sup- 
position that the candidate would have 
to bear the expense of the new polling 
stations. Though that was implied by 
a clause now in the Bill, yet the Go- 
vernment were prepared to substitute 
for that provision the Amendment of 
the hon. Member for Brighton (Mr. 
Fawcett). Were the distance from the 
polling-booth reduced to two or three 
miles, there would be a great outery on 
ghe part of the ratepayers against an 
unnecessary increase of expense. 

Mr. HUNT said, that, although this 
was a matter of detail, it involved a 
principle—namely, that the Legislature, 
having once given a working man the 
right to vote, it should give him a fair 
opportunity of exercising that right 
equally with any other elector. He 
maintained that the clause did not afford 
that opportunity. Under the present 
system voters were generally conveyed 
to the poll at the expense of the can- 
didates, and unless that were done three- 
fourths of the county electors would be 
disfranchised. That practice was not to 
be defended in principle, but was tole- 
rated because of the state of the existing 
law. Candidates at present took voters 
to the poll knowing how they would 
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vote, and would see how they voted ; but 
what candidate would convey voters to 
the poll unless he knew they would vote 
for him? [Cheers.]| Hon. Members 
opposite seemed to admit by their cheers 
that poor voters who had no conveyance 
of their own would not be conveyed to 
the poll. How, then, could they record 
their votes? The poor voter would be 
placed at a disadvantage with the rich 
in that respect. The increase of polling 
places rather tended to decrease expense 
than increase it. No candidate would 
employ a paid agent to watch a polling 
place for a few voters. A friend would 
do the work for him. Even if the ex- 
pense of elections were thrown upon the 
rates, the increase of polling places 
would be a gain to the ratepayer, be- 
cause what he paid in rates would be 
saved to him ten-fold in the expenses of 
travelling four miles. 

Mr. JAMES regarded the question 
as it affected county Members and the 
public generally. As to the former, he 
asked whether they had not arrived at 
the time when the great expense of 
county contested elections ought to be 
stayed? At the last General Election in 
1868 he observed that every candidate, 
whether successful or not, spent upwards 
of £4,000 on the average at contested 
elections. If hon. Gentlemen opposite 
had their wish carried into effect, and 
threw the expenses of the polling places, 
after they had been multiplied, upon 
the candidates, a larger number of Re- 
turning Officers and agents would have 
to be obtained, if, indeed, they could be 
had to meet so great a demand. The 
object which hon. Gentlemen opposite 
had in view did not apply to the urban 
population, but only to the rural and 
sparse districts, where, however, a voter 
was sure to find some friend to carry 
him to the poll. That was the view 
which he concluded the county Members 
ought to take of the question, for he 
could not think that they meant to in- 
crease the expense of contested elections 
beyond their present average. By mak- 
ing the expenses of counties so great 
they made it impossible for a candidate 
to stand. It was not a working man’s 
question, but a landlord’s question—a 
question of a landlord who desired that 
his tenantry should poll upon his own 
estate, who desired to see how they 
polled, and who did not wish that they 
should approach the market town, where 
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they would be free from control and 
supervision. 

m MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH 
utterly and entirely denied that this was 
a landlord’s question. The hon. and 
learned Member (Mr. James) should 
know that county electors were by no 
neans comprised in the two classes of 
landlords and tenants. There were £12 
householders, many of them small shop- 
keepers, and 40s. freeholders; andin West 
Gloucestershire there were 3,000 small 
freeholders, many of whom were work- 
ing colliers, so that it was a working 
man’s question quite as much as any 
other person’s. The object of the Amend- 
ment was to diminish the expense of 
county contests, and, as far as resident 
voters were concerned, he would gladly 
make the expense of carrying them to 
the poll illegal. It was clear that no 
mere increase of polling places would 
afford non-resident county voters proper 
facilities for voting; but that desirable 
result might be produced by the adop- 
tion of a system of voting papers which 
had been already proposed by his hon. 
Friend the Member for York (Mr. J. 
Lowther). As far as the resident voters 
were concerned, there was no disposition 
on that side of the House to render ille- 
gal the payment of the expense of con- 
veying them to the poll if the number 
of polling places were sufficiently multi- 
plied to enable them to exercise the 
franchise without inconvenience. He 
objected to the limit of four miles being 
inserted in this clause, because the ma- 
gistrates would adopt it as the normal 
distance of a voter from his polling place. 
In conclusion, he expressed a hope that 
the Committee would consider this matter 
in the interest of all the county electors, 
including the working classes. 

Mr. COLLINS said, the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for North North- 
amptonshire (Mr. Hunt) seemed to ima- 
gine that when they had the Ballot and 
secrecy there would be much more diffi- 
culty than at present in inducing voters 
to come to the poll. For his own part, 
he did not believe there would be any 
secrecy. He did not believe the Com- 
mittee wanted secrecy, for by the divi- 
sion before the dinner hour they had 
pronounced in'the most emphatic way 
an opinion in favour of a permissive 
ballot. [‘‘ No, no!” Then permissive 
secrecy. [‘‘No,no!”’] It was all very 
well for the hon. Member to say ‘No, 
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no!” but judging from the remarks 
of the right hon. Members for Morpeth 
(Sir George Grey) and Kilmarnock (Mr. 
Bouverie), and the cheers in all parts 
of the House, the general feeling was 
that there should be liberty to voters 
either to vote in the dark, if they were 
sneaks enough to do so; or to adopt 
the more manly method of showing 
their voting papers. Indeed, the right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. W. E. Forster) 
himself said the object of the Bill was 
to enable every elector to vote as he 
pleased without interference. There was 
not, he felt assured, one Yorkshireman 
in a hundred who wished to conceal the 
way in which he exercised the franchise. 
This question ought to be considered in 
the interests of the people of this coun- 
try, which required that every possible 
inducement should be given to the elec- 
tors to record their votes, in order that 
the real opinion of the constituencies 
might be ascertained. Therefore, they 
ought to place the polling booths as near 
to their doors as they reasonably could. 
This was not a landlord’s, nor even a 
farmer’s question, but one affecting the 
great mass of the freeholders. Hon. 
Gentlemen opposite, who talked so much 
about the extension of the suffrage and 
the liberties of the people, and who pro- 
fessed such anxiety to get all the electors 
to the poll, ought not to throw diffi- 
culties in the way of persons recording 
their votes by compelling them to go four 
miles, when a polling booth might be 
erected within two miles of their resi- 
dences. As to the expense of county 
elections, the root of the evil was not 
payment of voters’ travelling expenses, 
but the exorbitant sums given to legal 
agents. If a Bill prohibiting paid 
agency were passed, the expenses of 
county elections would be greatly re- 
duced. Another element of expense, 
both in counties and boroughs, was the 
corruption of a certain portion of our 
free Press. Exorbitant demands were 
made on the pockets of candidates for 
the insertions of speeches, addresses, and 
everything connected with election pro- 
ceedings. It had been shown, in an 
election inquiry now pending, that a sum 
of £1,000—if he remembered aright— 
had been paid to one newspaper in re- 
spect of leading articles and advertise- 
ments. It would strike at the evil if 
they cut down the wholesale system of 
employing agents and bribing the Press, 
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for candidates had to put in advertise- 
ments not only in papers representing 
their own principles, but in the papers 
of their opponents also. 

Mr. H. R. BRAND rose to Order. 
He appealed to the Chairman whether 
the hon. Gentleman’s remarks had any 
bearing on the question? 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, he could not 
say that the hon. Gentleman had de- 
parted so far from the Question before 
the Committee as to require his (the 
Chairman’s) interference. 

Mr. COLLINS said, he was endea- 
vouring to meet the charges that were 
brought against county Members, by 
showing how it was that the expenses 
of county elections were so great— 
namely, from the heavy expenses of 
agents, and the profligacy of a certain 
portion of the newspaper Press in de- 
manding black mail from the candidates. 
It was of primary importance that the 
electors should have easy access to the 
polling booths. 

Mr. HEYGATE objected to the light 
and airy way in which this important 
branch of the subject had been treated 
by the right hon. Gentleman in charge 
of the Bill. It was the more to be ob- 
jected to when they remembered the 
different light in which Her Majesty’s 
Government had regarded the question 
upon which a division was taken early 
in the evening. Atone time the ques- 
tion was said to possess no importance, 
at another time it was regarded as the 
vital principle of the Bill, and then 
again it sank into insignificance when 
the Government had been defeated upon 
it in a division. The conveyance of 
voters must come to an end under the 
provisions of this Bill, and he agreed 
with the hon. and learned Member for 
Taunton (Mr. James) that it was de- 
sirable to decrease the expenses of county 
elections. It was for that object that 
he introduced his Amendment. If a 
sufficient number of polling places were 
given to allow every man to walk to the 
poll, he would gladly surrender the 
right of conveying voters to the poll. 

Mr. LIDDELL wished to retain the 
power to convey voters to the poll, be- 
cause if it were abolished the effect would 
be to disfranchise a great number of old 
and infirm voters. 

Mr. CORRANCE said, he thought it 
unfair summarily to dismiss this ques- 
tion, which related to counties, after the 
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length of time that was devoted to the 
hours of polling in boroughs only a few 
days ago. The voters in counties were 
not landowners and farmers alone, but 
there were many small tradesmen, to 
whom it would be a matter of loss and 
inconvenience if they were called upon 
to go four miles in order to record their 
votes. 

Mr. HENLEY doubted the advisa- 
bility of fixing any particular limit, as 
the circumstances of different localities 
were very dissimilar. The limit which 
would suit counties like Surrey or Mid- 
dlesex would be altogether unsuitable to 
the wild districts of Wales or Northum- 
berland. The limit of four miles was 
about as inconvenient a distance as could 
well be fixed on. It would be what he 
should call neither a walking nor riding 
distance. It would be too short a dis- 
tance for conveying voters economically, 
and too long for many people to walk. 
The voters would not walk that distance 
to poll. He should like to see all the 
figures struck out of the clause, and trust 
to the authorities of the various places 
to fix upon an area for polling most con- 
venient to all. 

Mr. PELL protested against the idea 
that elections could be conducted under 
the auspices and guidance of unpaid 
agents. The employment of such men 
would be highly dangerous, especially 
when they would have to master the 
details of a measure so complicated as 
the present. In the county which he 
had the honour to represent (Leicester- 
shire) there were numbers of electors 
who came from distant places, and whose 
faces were never seen in the county ex- 
cept on the election day. It would be 
highly dangerous if the identification of 
these persons was to be entrusted to the 
care of unpaid agents. 


Question put, ‘‘ That the word ‘four’ 
stand part of the Clause.” 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 245 ; 
Noes 193: Majority 52. 


Sir MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH pro- 
posed to amend the next provision of 
the clause, ‘‘so, nevertheless, that a 
polling district need not in any case be 
constituted containing less than 100 re- 
gistered electors,” by substituting 50 for 
100. He did not at all agree with hon. 
Members who said that this Amendment 
was disposed of by the last, because 
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clude 100 electors. There was a polling 
district in Gloucestershire, pratt miles 
long, containing 380 electors, of whom 
180 were in three parishes, and the re- 
maining 200 in 22 parishes. In such 
a case as that it was not fair to draw a 
hard and inflexible line, and say that no 
polling district should be constituted for 
less than 100 electors ; for the inevitable 
result would be that many electors 
would have to go very long distances to 
the poll. He did not believe the provi- 
vision of the necessary polling booths for 
such districts would involve any serious 
addition to the cost of an election. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, that the 
clause did not lay down a hard and in- 
flexible rule, and it did not deprive the 
magistrates of discretion to meet such a 
case as that which had been mentioned 
by the hon. Baronet. 

Mr. G. BENTINCK supported the 
proposal of the hon. Baronet, believing 
that unless it was adopted, a large num- 
ber of electors would be virtually dis- 
franchised. 

Mr. CAWLEY said, he knew of some 
districts where they would have to go 
eight miles instead of four to collect 100 
electors. 


Amendment negatived. 


Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK com- 
plained of the distinction made by the 
clause between counties and boroughs, 
in respect to the duty thrown on the local 
authorities of providing a sufficient num- 
ber of convenient polling places. It was 
rendered imperative on the local authori- 
ties in counties to provide such polling 
places, but in the boroughs they were 
only required to take the matter into 
their consideration. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, the ques- 
tion had been very carefully discussed 
last year, and all that it was thought de- 
sirable to do in the clause was to state 
that the borough authorities should take 
into consideration the making of a divi- 
sion of the borough into polling districts; 
and that, if they did not do so, they 
should be compelled to report to the 
Secretary of State their reasons for not 
doing it. It was not expedient to oblige 
them to make such a division in ignor- 
ance of what their special circumstances 
might be, 
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there were many sparsely populated dis- 
tricts in which it would be necessary to 
describe very large areas in order to in- 
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Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK de- 
nied that the matter had been fully dis- 
cussed last year. At the last election in 
his borough, which was not a corporate 
borough, and where, therefore, under 
the Act of 1867, the local authorities 
were the magistrates of the county, the 
Returning Officer decided that the voters 
were to vote according to an alphabetical 
list issued by the Poor Law Guardians. 
The result was that the borough, being 
some three miles from end to end, the 
voters whose names began with A and 
B were at great inconvenience sent to 
vote three miles from their place of resi- 
dence. That was a strong instance in 
favour of his contention that the local 
authorities should be imperatively re- 
quired to divide boroughs into districts, 
as was the case in regard to counties. 
He, therefore, moved in page 4, line 5, 
to strike out the words “if they think it 
desirable by order.” 

Amendment proposed, in page 4, line 
5, to leave out the words ‘‘if they think 
it desirable by order.” —(Mr. Cavendish 
Bentinck.) 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he 
thought it would be wise to leave the 
matter to the discretion of the Returning 
Officer; but in some small boroughs it 
would be inexpedient to compel them to 
be divided into districts. 

Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK 
looked upon it as a very great griev- 
ance, which virtually disfranchised many 
voters, and he should press his Amend- 
ment to a division. 

Question put, ‘That the words pro- 
posed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 216; 
Noes 108: Majority 108. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again upon Monday next. 


ROYAL PARKS AND GARDENS BILL, 
(Mr. Ayrton, Mr. Baxter.) 
[BILL 17.] THIRD READING. 

Order for Third Reading read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read the third 
time.”—(Mr. Ayrton.) 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, he had given 
Notice of his intention to move that the 
Bill be read a third time that day six 
months. He had placed that Notice on 
VOL. CCX. [rump sERrzs. ] 
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the Paper in no party spirit, because, un- 
fortunately, no Member of the House, to 
whatever party he might belong, who re- 
membered the events of the last six years, 
could look upon the subject of the go- 
vernment of the Parks with any feeling 
of pride. He had already expressed the 
opinion that certain alterations which 
had been made in the Bill at a late 
stage were due te a new light thrown 
upon the question by discussions either 
in this House or outside it. The Prime 
Minister took exception to that state- 
ment, and hinted at a third alternative, 
but did not name it, and left hon. Mem- 
bers to infer that the course which the 
Government finally adopted was in ac- 
cordance with their original intentions. 
The conduct of the Government de- 
manded explanation. They had ob- 
tained the support of the House on the 
faith of their carrying out the intentions 
of the Select Committee, and all along 
they intended to introduce an Amend- 
ment at the last stage, which Amend- 
ment turned the friends of the Bill into 
opponents, and the opponents into warm 
friends, notwithstanding that some of 
them had said that if the Bill became 
law they would publicly burn it. The 
only question which was debated in 
Committee was that of meetings in the 
Parks, and as the Government repudiated 
out-door influence they had changed 
their minds in response to appeals from 
below the gangway on their own side. 
If that were so, the Members below the 
gangway had cause to complain of the 
course originally taken by the Govern- 
ment. He would venture to intimate 
why efforts made by opponents of the 
Bill inside the House had failed, while 
its out-door opponents had triumphed. 
His hon. and learned Friend (Mr. Har- 
court) was an able debater, and was 
now a leading Member of the House of 
Commons, but he was a mere novice in 
the capacity of a tribune of the people. 
If he wished to succeed he should take a 
match from his pocket, or borrow one 
from the author of the motto ‘‘ Ex luce 
lucellum,”’ and ignite the Bill on the 
floor of the House, and announce that he 
would set it at defiance if passed into 
law. This was why the laurel of victory 
did not encircle the brow of his hon. and 
learned Friend, but had been placed by 
general acclamation upon the head—or 
as the Chief Commissioner (Mr. Ayrton) 
would say—‘‘ the miserable tail” of the 
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London democracy. He did not think 
the Bill was worth the paper on which it 
was written, and before the Bill passed 
he thought they were entitled to the ex- 
planation of the reasons which had in- 
duced the Government to depart from 
their original intentions. He had 
gathered that on this occasion it would 
not be for the general convenience of 
the House that the question should again 
be brought to a division ; and he should 
not therefore press his Motion. 

Mr. VERNON HARCOURT said, 
that he was glad to know that the Bill 
was now a very different one to what it 
was when first introduced, and to that 
extent he had reason for congratulation; 
but he was still almost as dissatisfied 
with the measure as ever for the reasons 
that he had stated on former occasions. 
But he was bound to say that the de- 
clarations of the Government—apart 
from the provisions of the Bill—threw a 
very different complexion upon the mea- 
sure, because they had received a dis- 
tinct declaration from the Executive, on 
official authority, that the Parks of Lon- 
don were the proper places in which the 
people should meet for the discussion of 
political and social grievances. That 
declaration had never been obtained 
before, and it was a record that would 
never be effaced from the political his- 
tory of the country, and he was sorry 
that the ambiguity of the law on the 
subject was in no degree elucidated by 
this Act. He only hoped that the regu- 
lations to be framed under it would be 
as simple as possible, and would inter- 
fere as little as possible with the rights 
and privileges of the people. 

Mr. BROMLEY-DAVENPORT said, 
he must protest against the conduct of 
the Government in the management of 
the Bill, for the Conservative party had 
firmly supported them in the hope of 
making the Bill an effective one, and at 
the last moment the Government had 
‘caved in,” in order to please a small 
and insignificant minority, and the re- 
sult would be that the regulations on the 
subject would be a matter of contention 
for all eternity, or, at least, as long as 
there was a cantankerous Member in 
that House, which was the same thing. 
The right hon. Gentleman had uttered 
most bitter sarcasms against those who 
had cheered him on every occasion. 
He now repudiated them. Those ignoble 
instruments by whom the end of the 
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right hon. Gentleman had been attained 
were now treated like that jawbone of an 
animal with which Samson slew his foes 
—they were thrown away. 

Mr. T. E. SMITH said, he had heard 
with regret that the hon. Member for 
York (Mr. J. Lowther) did not intend to 
press his Motion to a division, because 
this Bill was quite unnecessary. He 
had seen a good deal of all the parks in 
Christendom, and his opinion was that 
the Parks in London were managed as 
well and as consistently with the con- 
venience of the public as any other parks 
in any civilized country. It was unwise 
for the upper ten thousand to endeavour 
to restrict the privileges of the general 
public. The House would do well to 
consider before passing the Bill whether 
they were not abolishing public rights. 
He begged to move that the Bill be read 
a third time that day six months; and if 
he found support he would take the sense 
of the House upon the Motion. 

Srr CHARLES W. DILKE seconded 
the Motion. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
the word ‘‘now,” and at the end of the 
Question to add the words “upon this 
day six months.” —(MMr. T. E. Smith.) 


Mr. NEWDEGATE said, in the course 
of the discussions when the Hyde Park 
disturbances took place, he ventured to 
make the suggestion that, following the 
precedent of the American Constitution, 


which prescribed that no public meeting, . 


even for electoral purposes, should beheld 
within five miles of the Capital at Wash- 
ington, it would be expedient that the 
precedent of the Act of 1817 should be 
carried out, by which no public meeting 
could be held within a mile of that House 
during the Session of Parliament. Now, 
he thought that the House had arrived 
at a conclusion with regard to this Bill 
that involved a dangerous and uncon- 
stitutional principle; and all because 
neither the Government nor the House 
would make up its mind to prescribe 
definitely the area around this House, 
and around the Royal residences, when 
occupied by the Sovereign, which he 
would include in the same category, 
within which area no public meeting 
should take place. The American people 
were a much more practical people than 
the English were; they could not be ac- 
cused of undervaluing popular rights, 
and they had defined an area of five 
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miles; not quite five miles, perhaps, 
because on one side the area was bounded 
by the River Potomac, which was 
within less than five miles of Wash- 
ington. But they had had the practical 
good sense to decide that no public 
meeting should be held within that area 
so as to overawe the Executive and the 
Legislature. He should be exceedingly 
sorry if the House should not adopt that 
precedent, and carry out the principle of 
the law of 1817 a little further. For he 
was confident that some such regulation 
was necessary to guard against the pos- 
sible dangers which had so frequently 
occurred in Paris. He believed that it 
was in the cause of constitutional free- 
dom that such a restriction upon the 
holding of public meetings within a li- 
mited distance of that House and of the 
Royal residences should be enacted. He 
deprecated the Bill, and for this reason 
—in attempting to evade coming to a 
definite conclusion in the sense of the 
existing Act of 1817, and in the sense in 
which the Americans had not only en- 
acted but enforced their constitutional 
safeguards, they were about to pass an 
Act which trenched upon the constitu- 
tional right of public meeting, a right 
which ceased to i vital or valid as soon 
as that right was qualified by any per- 
mission from a Minister. 

Mr. RYLANDS said, he could not 
refuse to vote for the third reading after 
the concessions the Government had 
made, though he regretted that the Bill 
had been introduced at all. 

Mr. M‘LAREN said, he quite ap- 
proved of the course taken by the hon. 
Member for Warrington (Mr. Rylands). 
If there were a division, he should feel 
bound to vote for the Bill. 

Mr. AYRTON said, it was never the 
intention to prevent public meetings 
where they could be held with proper 
regard to the general use of the Parks, 
and the Bill contained nothing which 
interfered with the right to hold those 
meetings. Nor did the Government in- 
tend to interfere with private rights 
which were fully reserved. 


Question put, ‘‘ That the word ‘now’ 
stand part of the Question.” 

The House divided :—Ayes 114; Noes 
19: Majority 95. 

Main Question put, and agreed to. 

(Queen’s Consent signified.) 

Bill read the third time, and passed. 
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MASTERS AND WORKMEN (ARBITRATION) 
BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Munpetta, Bill to make 
further provision for Arbitration between Masters 
and Workmen, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Monpexta, Mr. Wiutuuam Henry Smita, Mr, 
Mortey, Mr. THomas Brassey, and Mr. THomas 
Hueuss. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 123.] 


LANDLORD AND TENANT (IRELAND) ACT 
(1870) AMENDMENT (No. 2) BILL. 


On Motion of The Marquess of Harttneton, 
Bill to explain and amend the Landlord and 
Tenant (Ireland) Act, 1870, so far as relates to 
the purchase by tenants of their holdings, ordered 
to be brought in by ‘The Marquess of Harttxeton 
and Mr. Atrorney Geverat for IreLanp. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [ Bill 124.] 


GAS AND WATER ORDERS CONFIRMATION 
BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Artuor Pest, Bill to con- 
firm certain Provisional Orders made by the Board 
of Trade under “ ‘The Gas and Waterworks Facili- 
ties Act, 1870,” relating to Bungay Gas, East 
Ardsley Gas, Elstree and Boreham Wood Gas, 
Portsea Island Gas, Wellington (Salop) Gas, 
Bridge of Allan Water, Cosham, Havant, and 
Emsworth Water, Gosport Water, Wells Water, 
Blaenavon Gas and Water, and Ystrad Gas and 
Water, ordered to be brought in by Mr. Artuur 
Pest and Mr. Cuicuester Forrtescus. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [ Bill 125.] 


House adjourned at half 
after One o’clock, 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, 19th April, 1872. 


MINUTES.]—Pusuic Buis—First Reading— 
Royal Parks and Gardens * (79). 

Second Reading— Bishops Resignation Act (1869) 
Perpetuation * (61). 

Second Reading—Committee negatived— Marine 
Mutiny *. 

Report—Prayer Book (Shortened Services), now 
Act of Uniformity Amendment (1872) (60- 
80) ; Reformatory and Industrial Schools * (98). 

Third Reading—Naturalization * (64) ; Mutiny* ; 
Oyster and Mussel Fisheries Supplemental * 

66), and passed. 
ithdrawn—Ecclesiastical Commissioners Trusts 
(68). 
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PRAYER BOOK (SHORTENED SERVICES) 
BILL—now— ACT OF UNIFORMITY 
AMENDMENT BILL. 

(The Lord Archbishop of Canterbury.) 

(Nos. 48-60.) REPORT OF AMENDMENTS. 


Amendments reported (according to 
Order). 


Lorp DYNEVOR moved to omit cer- 
tain words from Clause 4, his object 
being to remove all doubt as to the 
legality of the modern practice of even- 
ing Communion. If he was assured 
that as the Bill stood there would be no 
interference with the practice, he would 
not press the Amendment. 

Tur ArcupisHop or YORK said, it 
was not intended that the Bill should 
raise, nor did he think it did raise, any 
question in regard to evening Com- 
munion, and the Amendment was, there- 
fore, unnecessary. 

Lorp EBURY said, that as some 
doubt had been raised as to the legality 
of the evening Communion, he would 
vote for the Amendment if the noble 
Lord pressed it. 

Tue ArcupisHop oF CANTERBURY 
would repeat the assurance of his most 
rev. Brother, that it was not meant to 
interfere with the evening Communion 
by this Bill. The measure would not 
make that celebration less legal or more 
legal than it was at present, and the 
clause had been very carefully drawn in 
that view. The noble Earl (the Earl of 
Shaftesbury), who had drawn attention 
to this point on a former occasion, was 
satisfied with the words of the clause. 


Amendment (by Leave of the House) 
withdrawn. 


Tue Bisoop or CARLISLE said, the 
“short title’ of the Bill did not give 
an idea of its contents, and was likely to 
give rise to misapprehension out of doors. 
The Bill was, in reality, an Amendment 
of the Act of Uniformity of 1662. The 
title given to the Bill would put in the 
hands of the enemies of the Church a 
stone to throw at her. The object of 
the Bill was to allow elasticity in respect 
of the services of the Church ; but if the 
present title were continued, persons 
would say that the Church had to come 
to Parliament merely for the purpose of 
shortening her services. He therefore 


proposed to alter the short title enacted 


{LORDS} 
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by Clause 9 to ‘‘The Act of Uniformity 
Amendment Act, 1872.” 


Amendment agreed to. 
Further Amendments made. 


Bill to be read 3* on Monday next, and 
to be printed as amended (No. 80). 


ECCLESIASTICAL COMMISSIONERS 
TRUSTS BILL—(No. 63.) 
(The Marquess of Salisbury.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY, in 
moving that the Bill be now read the 
second time, said, the first object of the 
measure was to enable the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners to accept trusts for the 
building, repairing, or adorning of 
churches, chapels, parsonage houses, or 
buildings belonging to any cathedral, 
parsonage, or glebe ; or for providing or 
augmenting the stipend of any person 
exercising ecclesiastical functions in the 
Church of England. By Clause 3 it was 
provided that any person wishing to 
transfer such trusts to the Commissioners 
should make an application in the form 
given in the schedule of the Bill. 
Clause 4 provided that within two months 
from the date of such transfer the Com- 
missioners should execute a deed poll, 
declaring the amount of property trans- 
ferred to them, and the trusts on which 
they held it. Clauses 5 and 6 provided 
for the custody and inspection of the 
deed. So much for the general purposes 
of the Act; but it had a particular object 
also. The Rev. Thomas Randolph, 
Prebendary of the prebendal stall of 
Cantelowes, in the cathedral church of 
St. Paul, being a non-residentiary pre- 
bend, and in possession of the income of 
that preferment, desiring to promote the 
reverential worship of God in that 
cathedral, had bound himself to pay out 
of that income so long as he should hold 
the stall the annual sum of £800, to be 
divided in each year by the Dean and 
Chapter among such of the prebendaries 
as should have joined in performing the 
public service of God in the cathedral 
in proportion to their attendances ; and 
whereas upon the death of Mr. Randolph 
the income of the prebendal stall of 
Cantelowes would become vested in the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners, the Bill 
authorized the Commissioners, if they 
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should think fit, to continue the payment 
thus commenced by Mr. Randolph. The 
prebend of Cantelowes had increased 
very much in value. It was now worth 
£1,000 or £2,000 a-year, and there was 
a prospect that it would become still 
more valuable. He hoped their Lord- 
ships would give a second reading to 
the Bill. 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*.” 
—(The Marquess of Salisbury.) 


Eart GRANVILLE said, he could not 
consent to the second reading of the Bill 
until he had some fuller explanation of 
the necessity for it, and of the nature of 
its provisions. 

THe Kart or CHICHESTER said, 
that as one of the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners, he desired to have further 
information as to the manner and degree 
in which the Bill would affect the duties 
of the Ecclesiastical Commission. 

Tue ArcusisHorp or CANTERBURY 
said, he appreciated the objects the noble 
Marquess desired to attain by this mea- 
sure. It was an unfortunate circum- 
stance that at present neither the Queen 
Anne’s Bounty Commissioners, the Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners, nor any other 
body were authorized to receive the 
money which had been so handsomely 
given by Mr. Randolph; and the circum- 
stance was all the more to be regretted 
because the object he had in view was a 
good one. The name of St. Paul’s 
sounded as if it bespoke large revenues ; 
but the fact was that it was no better 
endowed than any other cathedral. 
Neither the Prebendaries of St. Paul’s, 
who are now in the condition of mere 
honorary Canons, nor the Prebendaries 
and honorary Canons of any other cathe- 
dral received a single sixpence to defray 
the expenses to which they were neces- 
sarily put in the performance of their 
duties. No fund existed from which 
even to pay travelling allowances or 
other expenses, and Mr. Randolph, who 
was the last representative of a former 
state of things, proposed to set aside £800 
a-year from his own emoluments to meet 
this object, provided the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners would set aside the same 
sum from the prebend in perpetuity. 
He did not think the Bill was the very 
best that could be framed for the purpose 
it aimed at; and it would be desirable, 
he thought, so to modify its provisions 
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as to make it a completely satisfactory 
measure. 

Tue Bisnor or LONDON was under- 
stood to express a similar opinion. 

Tae LORD CHANCELLOR advised 
their Lordships to pause before assenting 
to the second reading of the Bill. He 
questioned the necessity of a measure of 
this kind, as the existing law was suffi- 
cient, and even better, for the purpose 
desired by the promoters of the Bill, 
because, under the present law, an in- 
tended donor might appoint trustees, 
who would be compelled to fulfil the 
benevolent object he had in view, while 
under the Bill it would be merely 
optional with the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners whether they would appropriate 
the money to that particular object or 
not. As the Bill stood, he could not help 
considering its effect to be to evade the 
law of mortmain. By handing his 
money over to individual trustees, Dr. 
Randolph could do all he wished without 
this Bill. There was, in fact, no legal 
necessity for such a measure. 

THe Marquess or SALISBURY said, 
that so far from his having any desire to 
interfere with the laws of mortmain it 
had never entered into his mind, and he 
could also add that he had never wished 
to interfere with the Bill of Rights or 
Magna Charta. He would withdraw 
the Bill. 


Motion and Bill (by Leave of the 
House) withdrawn. 


House adjourned at a quarter before 
Seven o’clock, to Monday 
next, Eleven o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, 19th April, 1872. 


MINUTES.]—Surrry—considered in Committee 
—Navy Estimates. 

Pusiic Bitts — Committee — Report—Municipal 
Corporations (Wards) [102]. 

Considered as amended—Isle of Man Harbours * 
[83]. 





REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON DIPLO- 
MATIC SERVICE.—QUESTION. 

Mr. W. C. CARTWRIGHT asked 

the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 

Affairs, Whether it is intended to carry 
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out the recommendations in the Report 
of the Committee on the Diplomatic 
Service in regard to the examination for 
admission to the junior grades, and to 
the pecuniary advantages proposed to 
be secured to juniors for special profi- 
ciency in specified subjects, as also the 
recommendations in reference to in- 
creased scale of salary to juniors, ac- 
cording to number of years’ service ; and 
likewise to the recommendation that the 
chiefs of Missions who have not had 
their stated leave of absence in any one 
year should be permitted to unite such 
leave with that of the following year, 
without being put on half-pay during 
any part of such united leave? 
Viscount ENFIELD: Sir, Lord 
Granville has given the fullest con- 
sideration to the recommendations of 
the Committee, with the view of meeting 
their suggestions as far as he could pro- 
perly do so. He has embodied his con- 
clusions, which apply severally to each 
separate suggestion, in a memorandum 
which necessarily he has communicated 
to the Treasury, inasmuch as many of 
the suggestions involve questions of ex- 
penditure in regard to which the con- 
currence of that Department is required. 


NAVY—THE “MEGZRA” COMMISSION. 
QUESTION. 


Srr JOHN HAY said, that before 
putting the Question of which he had 
given Notice relating to certain papers 
submitted to Sir Alexander Milne, he 
wished to read a letter he had received 
from that distinguished officer. The 
letter, which was dated March 23rd, 
said— 

“You no doubt recollect the three estimates 
on the ‘Megera’ Papers, page 184, and at 
page vii. of the Report, with my signature and 
approval of the same, for £250, at the bottom. 
I wrote and requested to see the original papers, 
and it turns out that I never saw these estimates 
—never saw even the papers on which they were 
written, and my signature does not exist on the 
papers at all ; but my approval is on the submission 
of the Controller, at page 181.—Yours truly, 

Mine” 


He had, therefore, to ask the First Lord 
of the Admiralty, with reference to 
No. 184, printed at page 595 of the Ap- 
pendix to the Evidence of the ‘‘Megeera”’ 
Commission, and referred to by the 
Commissioners in Clause 10 of the Re- 
port, Whether the said Document as a 
whole was ever submitted to Sir Alex- 


Mr. W. C. Cartwright 


{COMMONS} 
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ander Milne, whose approval it p 

to bear; and, whether Document 184 
does not consist of separate Documents, 
one of which only (that for the smaller 
Estimate) was ever submitted to Sir 
Alexander Milne for his consideration 
and approval ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN : In reply, Sir, to the 
Question of the hon. and gallant Admi- 
ral, I have to state that he is quite accu- 
rate in the main portion of his Question. 
The document was not as a whole ever 
submitted to Sir Alexander Milne; but 
the error arose from the printer not 
having left the, proper space between 
the documents. No doubt, upon those 
who had not seen the original docu- 
ments a wrong impression would be 
produced. I, however, wrote a letter 
to the gallant officer, which I have no 
doubt will satisfy him as to the facts. 
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ARMY—ROYAL HORSE ARTILLERY, 
QUESTIONS. 


Masor ARBUTHNOT asked the Un- 
der Secretary of State for India, If he 
is aware that some of the Officers of the 
Royal Horse Artillery, ordered unex- 
pectedly to England in February 1871, 
unsuccessfully applied for passages for 
their horses, on account of the impossi- 
bility of selling them except at a heavy 
loss, owing to the short notice which 
they received; and, whether, in con- 
sideration of the large saving effected 
by the Indian Exchequer by the sudden 
and unexpected withdrawal of a whole 
brigade of Horse Artillery, which must 
otherwise have remained in the country 
until the following cold season, the Se- 
cretary of State for India will re-con- 
sider his decision with regard to com- 
pensation to the Officers for the losses 
incurred ? 

Mr. GRANT DUFF: In reply, Sir, 
to the hon. and gallant Member’s first 
Question, I have to say that I am not 
aware that the officers alluded to ap- 
plied for passages for their horses. 
There is nothing on record at the India 
Office to show that they did, nor has it 
ever been the practice for troops pro- 
ceeding to or from India to take their 
horses. In reply to his second Ques- 
tion, I have to say that the Secretary 
of State does not propose to re-con- 
sider the decision arrived at by him in 
Council. 
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LOCAL TAXATION.—QUESTION. 


Mrz. CORRANCE asked the Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board, 
in consequence of a statement made by 
him concerning the duty of the Govern- 
ment under certain eventualities, Whe- 
ther he abides by that declaration, and 
is prepared to give it effect in his forth- 
coming measure ? 

Mr. STANSFELD: Sir, my hon. 
Friend is rather mysterious in his Ques- 
tion ; but I will give him the best answer 
I can. In speaking the other night on 
the Motion of the hon. Baronet the 
Member for North Devon (Sir Massey 
Lopes), I argued that if it was carried I 
should be prevented from introducing 
in its present form the Bill I have in 
draft for the abolition of exemptions in 
rating. I need not go into that question 
now. I do not suppose he can wish me 
to come to any premature announce- 
ment on the part of the Government. 
The subject must and does engage their 
earnest attention. 


WATER SUPPLY (METROPOLIS). 
QUESTION. 


Dr. BREWER asked the President 
of the Board of Trade, Whether the 
Board possess any powers of regulating 
the sources of the water supply of the 
Metropolis; and, if so, whether he in- 
tends to exercise such powers ? 

Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE: 
Sir, the Board of Trade have no power 
whatever of regulating the sources of 
the water supply of the metropolis. The 
water companies are regulated by their 
own Acts, subject to this condition— 
that they shall not take water below 
Teddington Lock. One of the com- 
panies most complained of did take 
power last yearto draw its supply of water 
higher up the Thames—at Molesey, 
above the inflow of the Mole. 


POOR LAW MEDICAL OFFICERS— 
CASE OF MR. GRUBB.—QUESTION. 


Mr. BRADY asked the President of 
the Local Government Board, If he will 
be good enough to inform the House 
the age of Mr. Grubb, who was lately 
refused by the guardians of Warminster 
a pension which they were empowered 
to give under the ‘Poor Law Medical 
Officers Superannuation Act, 1870 ;” the 
period of his service; and if he did not, 
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in the discharge of his professional du- 
ties, sustain a severe fracture of his 
thigh which incapacitated him for some 
months from following his profession ? 

Mr. STANSFELD, in reply, said, 
Mr. Grubb’s age was 53, and the length 
of his service 26} years. It was true 
that in the discharge of his professional 
duties he had sustained a fracture of 
the thigh. The Local Government Board 
had no power to give him a superannua- 
tion ; that entirely rested with the Board 
of Guardians. 


an Cuba. 


TREATY OF WASHINGTON. 
TRIBUNAL OF ARBITRATION (GENEVA.) 
THE COUNTER CASE.—QUESTION. 


Mr. DISRAELT: I wish, Sir, to in- 
quire of the right hon. Gentleman the 
First Minister, Whether he has any 
objection to furnish the House with the 
Counter Case of the American Govern- 
ment ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: We have al- 
ready addressed a communication to the 
American Minister on the subject, but 
an answer to that communication has 
not yet been received. 


SUPPLY. 
Order for Committee read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘“‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 


SPAIN—SLAVERY IN CUBA. 
RESOLUTION. 


Mr. T. HUGHES, in rising to call 
attention to the incidents of the Civil 
War in Cuba in connection with the 
question of Slavery, and to move— 

“ That an humble Address be presented to Her 
Majesty, praying [ler Majesty that She will be 
graciously pleased to urge upon the Spanish Go- 
vernment the fulfilment, without further delay, of 
those Treaty obligations in respect to the Slave 
Population of Cuba which have been so long 
neglected,” 
said, that the treatment of what were 
called the ‘‘inferior”’ races by this and 
other Christian nations was becoming 
every year a more and more important 
question. He would remind the House 
that it was referred to in the opening 

aragraph in the Queen’s Speech of this 
a in connection with the mar- 
tyrdom of an English Bishop. Since then 
Motions had been made and discussions 
had arisen with respect to the Pacific, 
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the East Coast of Africa, China, Austra- 


lia, and the West Indies. He had 
heard it remarked that these matters 
did not interest the House of Com- 
mons, and that the country objected 


to the expense of the Squadron main- | p 


tained for the suppression of the Slave 
Trade on the West Coast of Africa. He 
should consider it a great misfortune 
if those statements were true, because 
the anti-slavery work of this country 
during the last 50 years had been the 
noblest part of the nation’s work. He 
was old enough to remember the time 
when children were trained in the habits 
of abstaining from slave-grown sugar 
and subscribing pence for slave emanci- 
pation. Of late a good deal of ridicule 
of a rather thin kind had been expended 
on these and similar customs; but in- 
difference to such ridicule about matters 
in which we took a deep interest was 
one of our most useful national charac- 
teristics. In his judgment, such habits 
were the best antidote against national 
selfishness and isolation, and kept the 
nation’s head clear, its heart warm, 
and its nerves strung to meet any se- 
rious crisis with wisdom and daring. 
The Pacific Islanders Bill, which would 
save us from implication in the Coolie 
Trade, encouraged him to hope that 
the state of things in Cuba and Spain 
would command attention of the Govern- 
ment at this time. That position was 
exceptional and peculiar in this respect 
—that, in every other country which had 
declared for emancipation, the move- 
ment came from without, and abolition 
was forced on the Colonies. Now, in 
this case of Cuba, it was the Colonies 
of Spain which desired emancipation, 
and the planters united with the slaves 
in demanding it, while the Central Go- 
vernment refused to grant it. To the 
honour of Spain, be it said, the public 
opinion of the country, both in metro- 
polis and provinces, favoured the aboli- 
tion of the Slave Trade, and, according 
to a despatch of Mr. Trumbull to Lord 
Palmerston, the same state of things 
existed 40 years ago. Even in the pre- 
sent year, when the greater part of Cuba 
was in rebellion, great meetings had 
been held in Barcelona, Leon, Salamanca, 
Badajoz, Madrid, and other large towns 
of Spain, calling on the Government to 
carry out the principle of the Revolution 
of 1868, and to emancipate the slaves in 
the Spanish Colonies. These meetings 


Mr. T. Hughes 
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also returned thanks to the deputies 
from Porto Rico, who had come over 
with the scheme of emancipation, and 
to the 69 Spanish journals which had 
not received the subventions of the slave 
To go back to the Spanish Re- 
volution of 1868. When it broke out, 
the Provisional Government of General 
Prim issued a proclamation abolishing 
slavery in the Eateries and it was re- 
ceived with great enthusiasm in Cuba; 
but, unfortunately, there was delay. 
There were three members of that Pro- 
visional Government who had been 
Captains General in Cuba or Porto 
Rico, and who did not command co- 
lonial confidence. Consequently, two 
months after the Revolution in Spain 
the Revolution in Cuba broke out, and 
that was followed by the formation of a 
Government and an Assembly for those 
parts of the island under revolutionary 
government. On the 11th of March, 
1869, the Cuban Revolutionary Govern- 
ment declared slavery abolished in the 
island; and the immediate effect of that 
was to free 100,000 slaves belonging to 
Members of the Assembly or their sym- 
pathizers, and to leave another 100,000 
slaves still within the districts occupied 
by the Spanish troops. Of these the 
Government of Spain took possession, and 
worked them for its own benefit, their 
earnings in 1871 being 15,000,000 reals. 
The Cuban proclamation was met by a 
Spanish proclamation, requiring that 
every man above the age of 15, in the 
disturbed districts, who was found ab- 
sent from his home should be summarily 
shot, and that houses unoccupied and 
without a white flag should be burned. 
He trusted to hear that the British Go- 
vernment had remonstrated against that 
proclamation, as the American Govern- 
ment had remonstrated, in strong lan- 
guage. Since that time the government 
of the island, unfortunately, had been 
allowed by the authorities to get into 
the hands of those Spaniards who were 
known as the Cuban Volunteers, and 
those troops were the very worst kind of 
irregulars. They did not do the fight- 
ing, but remained behind and tyrannized 
over the whole population in the rear of 
the troops. From the evidence of Spanish 
officers, who loathed the atrocities com- 
mitted by them, it appeared that these 
Volunteers numbered more than 60,000 
well-armed Spaniards, who wished to ex- 
terminate the Cubans. He did not mean 
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to dwell on these atrocities, and would 
only therefore refer to the terrible 
murder of the medical students at Ha- 
vannah last December, full details of 
which had appeared in Zhe Times. On 
the morning of the 23rd of December 
last, 44 medical students, most of them 
sons of Cubans who sympathized with 
the Revolution, dismissed from lecture on 
account of the illness of the Professor, en- 
tered a cemetery and injured the tomb ofa 
Volunteer officer who had been connected 
with some of the worst doings in that 
terrible war. They broke a glass case, 
scattered about the immortelles it con- 
tained, and scribbled doggrel verses on 
the tomb. On this becoming known in 
the city, the Volunteers called on Cap- 
tain General Crispo to have all the 
students tried by court-martial. The 44 
students were arrested, and a regular 
court-martial appointed to try them; 
but the Volunteers put pressure on the 
Captain General, and forced him to 
bring them before a tribunal composed 
partly of Volunteer officers. The sen- 
tence was that eight of them should be 
shot, and that 30 of the remainder should 
be sent to the chain-gangs in penal ser- 
vitude. On the Monday morning the 
eight young Cubans were shot, and 30 of 
the students still remained in the chain- 
gangs. The reason the remaining six 
other students escaped was, he believed, 
because they were connected with Eng- 
lish or American families. The Captain 
General, who had now returned to Spain, 
justified his conduct on the ground that, 
if he had not consented to the execution 
of the eight students, the whole of the 44 
would undoubtedly have been butchered 
by the Volunteers. To show the power- 
lessness of the Government of Spain to 
deal with this question, he might men- 
tion that early in February, when the 
news had reached Spain, and been con- 
sidered in that country, 77 Members of 
the Cortes went to the young King and 
asked him to release the 30 prisoners. 
He believed that the King, without 
leaving the Council Chamber, telegraphed 
to Cuba that they must be at once re- 
leased ; but the Captain General replied 
that he dared not release them, because if 
he did they would certainly be murdered, 
and probably rivers of blood would flow 
in the island. It had been said that the 
rebellion was almost at an end, and was 
likely to be speedily suppressed; but 
30,000 troops were about to be de- 
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spatched to the island in the present 
year, and, according to the latest returns, 
there were 59,000 rank and file of the 
Spanish Army there already. The 
Volunteers, too, were nearly 60,000 in 
number; and of the Spanish Fleet there 
were altogether 50 vessels, carrying 206 
guns, on the coast of Cuba. Did that 
look as if it were likely that the present 
state of things would be brought to a 
speedy end? ‘The loss of life both to 
the Spaniards and the Cubans during 
the three years of strife, moreover, had 
been perfectly frightful. At a great 
meeting held last February in the Circus 
at Madrid, under the presidency of Senor 
Zorilla, the ex-Minister for the Colonies 
stated that of the 110,000 Spanish troops 
who left for Cuba, 50,000 had died in 
the island. He now came tothe special 
question of slavery. During the four 
years of this rebellion, besides the in- 
juries inflicted on the negro slaves, a 
new form of slavery had been estab- 
lished. He referred to the slavery of 
the Chinese coolies. Up to the middle 
of last year, or even later, the rule which 
obtained was that every Chinaman im- 
ported into the island should bind him- 
self to serve for eight years, for $4} a 
month, at the end of which term he could 
return home. But in December last the 
Captain General Valmazeda issued an 
edict, to the effect that a second term of 
eight years’ compulsory service should 
be imposed on every Chinaman in service 
in the island, and on his refusing to ac- 
cept this second term of servitude the 
coolie became a slave and the property 
of the Government. Senor Felix Ferra, 
who succeeded as acting Captain Ge- 
neral, issued another edict only a few 
weeks since, which practically estab- 
lished the absolute slavery of every 
Chinaman in Cuba. It prohibited every 
Chinaman from leaving the island, from 
moving from place to place, except in 
company with his master, and from ob- 
taining naturalization, or permits of re- 
sidence in the island. In addition to 
these lamentable facts, from a letter 
which he had received from an English- 
man living in Havannah, the question 
of slavery in Cuba was spoken of as 
becoming more and more important, 
because the slaveowners were going to 
import slaves, or coolie labourers, as 
they were called, on a large scale. 
The writer declared that there ought to 
be a Consul or Commissioner in Cuba 
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to look after the condition of the Chinese. 
That was an observation which it was 
desirable should attract the attention of 
the noble Lord the Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs. Now he was 
in a condition to prove that a new kind 
of slavery was being established in Cuba, 
and that two influential companies had 
been formed in Havannah for the special 
purpose of importing Chinese. Advertise- 
ments had been published in the latest 
Cuban journals, stating that four vessels 
belonging to those societies, with 1,900 of 
these unfortunate slaves on board, were 
actually on their way to Cuba, and one of 
the societies offered 850 and the other so- 
ciety offered 950 forsale. Butit might be 
said, supposing all this to be true, what 
right had any other nation to interfere ? 
He should say that this country had 
most undoubtedly a right, and was, in- 
deed, bound to remonstrate on this state 
of things. One reason for interference 
on the part of England was, that Spain 
was pouring Cuban refugees, who were 
utterly destitute, into the West Indian 
Islands, leaving them there dependent 
on the charity of the inhabitants. That 
was one reason justifying the inter- 
ference of England; but, in addition, 
there was a still stronger reason for 
English interference, for Spain was 
bound by treaties which explicitly gave 
England the right of appealing to the 
Spanish Government, and of strongly 
pressing the appeal on this subject. In 
1817 a treaty was made between Spain 
and England, by which it was declared 
that the Slave Trade carried on with cer- 
tain parts of Africa should be abolished 
in 1820, and His Britannic Majesty en- 
gaged to pay £400,000 as compensation 
for the loss of the said traffic. That treaty 
proved to be insufficient for the purpose 
in view, being limited to a certain por- 
tion of the coast of Africa; and in 1835 a 
new treaty was entered into, the Ist 
clause of which enacted that the Slave 
Trade should be declared by Spain to be 
totally and finally abolished in all parts 
of the world. It might be said that 
those treaties only applied to the Slave 
Trade. ‘They certainly did not apply to 
the negroes in slavery in Cuba at the 
time of their conclusion; but they ap- 
plied to every other negro afterwards 
landed there, and the lowest estimate of 
the number of slaves imported since the 
date of those treaties put it at five or six 
times the amount previously living in 
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Cuba. Therefore it was quite clear the 
greater part of the negro population now 
living in that island must have been im- 
ported since 1820, or must be the de- 
scendants of slaves imported since that 
date. But the fact was, that both the 
treaties had been neglected by the Spanish 
Government. Over and over again the 
late Lord Palmerston had applied to the 
Court of Spain, peremptorily insisting 
on the fulfilment of these engagements ; 
but the state of things had not been 
altered. The question then arose— 
What could Her Majesty’s Government 
do in the case as it stood at present? 
It was now said that Spain herself was 
almost in a state of revolution, and that 
it would be an act of unfriendliness to 
press, at the present time, upon the Go- 
vernment of that country claims founded 
on those treaties. But he (Mr. Hughes) 
felt strongly that the time would inevi- 
tably come when such claims must be 
pressed, and he believed, indeed, that 
that time had already arrived ; nor could 
he think that by doing so the British 
Government would commit an act of 
unfriendliness, or imperil the throne of 
the young King Amadeus by taking 
this course. On the contrary, it was 
his conviction that that throne would 
be better secured if a little pressure 
from the English Government led him 
to declare the emancipation of the 
slaves in Cuba. This matter, however, 
did not rest alone with the Spanish 
Government or with the English Go- 
vernment. Other Powers had already 
intervened to a certain extent, and what 
had occurred in Cuba had evoked the 
sternest protests from the United States, 
protests made in his (Mr. Hughes’s) be- 
lief with a loyal view of obtaining eman- 
cipation for the slaves, and not for 
any ulterior purpose. It therefore could 
not be an unfriendly thing to urge 
the young King of Spain to proclaim 
emancipation at once, and he believed 
most sincerely that if emancipation were 
proclaimed, it would give by far the best 
chance of terminating the Rebellion in 
Cuba without separating the island from 
the Spanish Crown. He thought, accord- 
ingly, that our Government should press 
at once, and firmly, for the fulfilment of 
Spain’s treaty obligations, and should 
insist that all negroes not native born 
who were now in the Island of Cuba, 
and all the children of negroes who were 
not in the island in 1820, should be at 
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once emancipated, and that care should 
be taken that a new slave trade, as hor- 
rible in its details as any which had ever 
existed, should not be suffered to grow 
up in the island. In view of so ter- 
rible a contingency, the delivery of such 
remonstrances could not possibly be in- 
trusted to a fitter man than to our pre- 
sent Ambassador in Spain. The Spanish 
Government should also be urged to 
allow the appointment of our Consul 
General, or some other competent per- 
son, as a Commissioner for the Chinese 
on the island; and he was certain that 
nothing but some such arrangement as 
that would put a stop to the new slave 
trade from China, which had been in 
operation since the beginning of last 
year. The hon. and learned Gentleman 
concluded by moving the Address. 

Mr. GILPIN, in seconding the Mo- 
tion, said, he was doing no more than 
asking the Government to continue in 
the path which Lord Palmerston dur- 
ing all his life had so steadfastly ad- 
hered to, for there was in the Foreign 
Office, and in this country generally, a 
strong desire to see slavery abolished, 
and the engagements which Spain had 
entered into fulfilled ; and he hoped the 
House would that night give authority 
to the Government to say to Spain, in 
terms that could not be misunderstood— 
“We are tired, after the sum of money 
we have paid you for the abolition of 
slavery, of seeing the present state of 
things going on, and we must press 
upon you the fulfilment of the engage- 
ment which you entered into with us.” 
We, moreover, undoubtedly had a right 
to ask Spain to fulfil her contract with 
us, if we could satisfy ourselves that the 
Cuban insurrection had grown out of 
the question of slavery. The fact was, 
we had been living in a fool’s Paradise, 
deluding ourselves into the belief that 
slavery was abolished throughout the 
length and breadth of the world, while 
there never was a time when slavery, 
under varied names, was so rampant as 
it was at this moment. The question 
was one in which, fortunately, party 
politics had no share; for while one side 
of the House could point to its Wilber- 
force, the other could claim its Clarkson 
and its Buxton. He believed that the in- 
surrection or rebellion in Cuba had for 
its chief object the emancipation of the 
slaves, and that if the Spanish Govern- 
ment at the outset had decreed freedom, 
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the outbreak would have been but a 
very small one, if it had occurred at all. 
Some thought it would be unfriendly to 
Spain to make representations on the 
subject; but our experience showed it 
would be the most friendly course we 
could pursue, especially as the with- 
drawal of Spanish soldiers would be a 
distinct gain to Spain. The rejection of 
the Motion would not, however, express 
the true feeling of the House, and he 
was sure it enlisted the sympathies of 
the Under Secretary, whatever view he 
might take of the question officially ; 
and he (Mr. Gilpin) would express a 
hope that the discussion would revive 
something of that old anti-slavery feel- 
ing in the country which formed one of 
the best reminiscences of his younger 
days, and which was one of the finest 
characteristics of our better nature. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “ That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“an humble Address be presented to Her Ma- 
jesty, praying Her Majesty that She will be gra- 
ciously pleased to urge upon the Spanish Govern- 
ment the fulfilment, without further delay, of 
those Treaty obligations in respect to the Slave 
Population of Cuba which have been so long 
neglected,” —(Mr. Thomas Hughes,) 


—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.”’ 


Mason ARBUTHNOT said, he was 
in doubt, until he had heard the speeches 
of the hon. Mover and Seconder of the 
Motion, whether it pointed to the ques- 
tion of slavery in Cuba simply, or to the 
Cuban question generally. Having been 
in the island during the heat of the dis- 
turbance, and in the centre of the dis- 
turbed districts, he could speak with some 
authority upon the state of the case, and 
in the first place would remark, that 
opinion on the Cuban question seemed 
to be divided into three factions—the 
Spanish, the Cuban, and the American. 
The Spanish faction did not wish to see 
Cuba handed over to America, or any 
other foreign Power, or even to become 
independent ; because it was well known 
she could not maintain her position. 
The Cuban view was participated in by 
the Coloured and Creole population, and 
fostered by inflammatory addresses from 
a few rich and ambitious Cubans living 
in wealth in New York, who were also 
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the prime movers in filibustering ex- 
peditions. This party sided with the 
Americans in their endeavours to get rid 
of Spain; but the union between the 
Americans and the Cubans ended with 
this—for, while the Cubans sought com- 
plete independence, the Americans knew 
the island must fall into their hands if 
the Spanish were excluded, unless they 
wished to see it another Mexico or St. 
Domingo. ‘Much had been said of the 
manner in which the Rebellion had been 
suppressed ; but information on this sub- 
ject should be received with reserve. It 
mainly came from two sources—ofiicial 
correspondence between Mr. Fish and 
General Sickles, and the statements of 
American newspaper correspondents. 
The latter reflected great credit upon 
the ingenuity of the writers, but should 
not be trusted. As to the character of 
the disturbance, he objected to its being 
described as a state of war, and in this 
he was supported by General Grant, 
who some time since had stated that 
there was no absolute state of war, and 
no de facto political organization, and who 
had clearly stated as much in his Mes- 
sage to Congress. The conduct of Spain 
had not been characterized by that 
cruelty which some attributed to it, and 
but very few cases of inhumanity came 
under his notice. Even if the rule of 
the Spaniards had been harsh, it was 
not for us to throw stones with Jamaica 
fresh in our recollection, although he 
would be the last to say a word against 
that much ill-used man Governor Eyre, 
the victim of ill-informed sentimentality. 
Knowing, as we did, that a little well- 
timed severity would prevent great mis- 
chief, and be the means of preventing 
great loss of life and suffering, the policy 
of Spain in Ouba should not be unre- 
servedly condemned, although, at the 
same time, he thought it would have 
been much better for all parties if a man 
of greater firmness and resolution had 
commanded at the outset. Allusion had 
been made to the murder of the unfor- 
tunate students at Havannah, and thehon. 
and learned Gentleman (Mr. T. Hughes) 
had shown that the general who was 
guilty of abetting that crime had been 
taken to task for it by his Government 
—with what result he knew not. He 
believed that the Spanish Government 
were not so much to blame in that mat- 
ter, and the only reason which they— 
and, perhaps, Spain at large—had to 
Mayor Arbuthnot 
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blush in reference to it, was that a man 
holding a Spanish commission should, in 
order to save his own life—which would 
have been sacrificed if he had taken 
another course— have put his name to 
such an atrocious paper as that which 
was presented to him. He did not de- 
fend Spain for not acting up to her 
treaty obligations; but he did not quite 
see what the best course open to Her 
Majesty’s Government was in that mat- 
ter. It was now an accepted principle, 
especially among hon. Genthnnte op- 
posite, that we ought not to interfere 
diplomatically in the affairs—and par- 
ticularly the internal affairs—of other 
countries. If this had been the case of 
a first-class Power — which possibly 
Spain could not claim to be—he felt 
confident that we should not interfere 
except by the most friendly despatches, 
really amounting to nothing. If, as 
they had been told, Lord Palmerston 
had protested repeatedly, but unsuc- 
cessfully, he could hardly see of what 
avail a protest would be coming from a 
Government which regarded treaties as 
such ephemeral things, as they might 
be supposed to regard them from their 
action upon the Treaty of Paris. Even 
Spain might return a polite answer, but 
take no further notice of the protest, 
knowing that we had no intention of 
backing it up or adopting any other step 
in the matter. Moreover, the insurgents 
of Cuba had put themselves out of court 
in respect to sympathy. Had they risen 
at a moment when there existed real 
tyranny it would have been a different 
matter; but they rose when there was 
about to be a great change in the ad- 
ministration of the country, and they 
did not give the Spanish Government an 
opportunity of carrying out its reforms. 
He believed that those who instigated 
the late Rebellion in Spain also instigated 
the Rebellion in Cuba with the intention 
of hampering the then Government of 
Spain. In the present state of things, 
therefore, and until the insurrection in 
Cuba was at an end, he thought a pro- 
test on our part, if it was not absolutely 
uncalled for, could at least lead to no 
practical result. 

Mr. Serseant SIMON, in reference 
to what had just fallen from the hon. 
and gallant Member (Major Arbuthnot), 
said, it was somewhat embarrassing 
that the hon. and gallant Gentleman 
should have imported his own personal 
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knowledge into the discussion, because 
he (Mr. Serjeant Simon) would be at 
issue with him upon matters of fact as 
well as of opinion. Without intending 
any disrespect to the hon. and gallant 
Member opposite, he must say that his 
observation in regard to Cuba had been 
superficial, and that his information was 
unsound. From his(Mr. SerjeantSimon’s) 
own personal knowledge and experience 
of Cuba, dating back now some 40 years, 
and having travelled through that island 
and visited most of the principal cities 
and towns which were the scene of the 
insurrection, he could assure the House 
that he had never found but one senti- 
ment among the people—namely, a de- 
testation of the Government under which 
they lived. It was a Government which 
might be described as a pure military 
despotism, and corrupt in every depart- 
ment. All the great appointments in the 
island emanated from the mother coun- 
try; and he had heard of one high 
official person in Cuba—a collector of 
revenue—who had been thrice dismissed 
in consequence of peculation, and thrice 
replaced in his position by his influence 
with the Cabinet at Madrid. It was a well- 
known fact that Governors General who 
went out from Spain as poor soldiers re- 
turned as rich men, and were covered 
with stars, orders, and titles of every de- 
scription; and he could state that ever 
since he was a boy there had existed 
among all classes in Cuba a feeling of 
disaffection, and a strong desire for a 
change in the management of their 
affairs. That feeling had gradually 
deepened into the conviction that they 
had no chance of achieving their free- 
dom except by the means to which they 
had had recourse. The hon. and gallant 
Member had spoken disparagingly of 
the rich Cubans, who he said issued 
inflammatory manifestoes from New 
York, and fitted out filibustering expe- 
ditions. But if the leading men of a com- 
munity did not take the lead in a great 
national movement, to whom were they 
to look to do so? Those Cubans at New 
York had been driven there by the ne- 
cessities of their position, and had re- 
sorted to the only means open to them 
as exiles to free their countrymen from 
the oppression to which they were sub- 
jected under the military rule of Spain. 
He knew the Cubans well—they were 
the most hospitable, they were the 
gentlest of human kind; and he had 
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a deep sympathy for their sufferings, 
and a high admiration for the courage 
and endurance they had displayed in 
their endeavour to establish their liber- 
ties. One of the first acts of the Pro- 
visional Government was to proclaim 
the freedom of the negroes. He had 
witnessed slavery in Cuba and other 
parts of the West, and was acquainted 
with the miseries and evils inseparable 
from the system. The hon. and gallant 
Member was hardly old enough to re- 
member the Slave Trade; but he(Mr. Ser- 
jeant Simon) had seen a captured slaver 
brought into an English port. Ori- 
ginally she had sailed from Africa with 
500 negroes on board, men and women, 
and chiefly young persons, but many of 
them had died and had been thrown over- 
board on the voyage. When the vessel 
arrived, he, with some friends, went on 
board, and was a witness to the misery 
which the survivors had endured. They 
had been packed in the hold and on the 
deck of the vessel in rows of three or 
four, close together, as cattle were 
packed in a railway truck. The posture 
in which the poor creatures had been 
placed during the greater part of the 
voyage was a sitting posture, their knees 
reaching up to their chins, and their feet 
in an almost perpendicular line with 
their knees. He heard their groans, and 
witnessed their agonies, in the endea- 
vour to straighten their limbs and to 
walk, and should never forget the 
hideous spectacle. This was not an ex- 
ceptional case, it was in the ordinary 
course of the trade. The cost of fitting 
out several vessels was comparatively 
small, and was likely to be recouped 
by the chance of escape, and one voyage 
out of three would recoup the capture of 
two vessels and pay a large profit upon 
the expedition. It was of great im- 
portance that this country should keep 
a sharp eye, lest a similar trade should 
be brought into activity from the East. 
It was important that Her Majesty’s 
Government should keep their attention 
fixed upon the conduct of the Spanish Go- 
vernment with reference to the importa- 
tion of Chinese and coolies into Cuba, and 
at least exercise that friendly admoni- 
tion which might secure adequate pro- 
tection to the poor emigrant, such as was 
afforded in English Colonies. A long 
period had elapsed since the horrors of 
the Slave Trade were depicted in that 
House, and the rising generation in this 
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country were not sufficiently informed 
on the subject, and looked — slavery 
as a thing of the past. though he 
was one of those who repudiated the 
doctrine of intervention, he thought 
there would be nothing opposed to the 
policy they had laid down in that respect 
or to the comity of nations in admi- 
nistering friendly warning and counsel 
to Spain, and reminding her of her 
treaty obligations. 

Mr. R. N. FOWLER desired to 
tender his thanks to his noble Friend 
opposite (Viscount Enfield) for his pro- 
duction of the Papers which had been 
moved for some weeks ago, and, in pass- 
ing, would remark that, in his opinion, 
his hon. and gallant Friend the Member 
for Hereford (Major Arbuthnot) had 
been misunderstood in the observations 
he had made upon the question. He 
(Mr. Fowler) held in his hand a state- 
ment showing the result of Census re- 
turns in Cuba, from which it appeared 
that there were in that island 34,025 
males, and only 25 female coloured per- 
sons—a circumstance of the disparity of 
sexes highly suggestive as to the exist- 
ence of slavery. He hoped the result 
of the present Motion would be to 
strengthen the hands of Her Majesty’s 
Government in putting an end to the 
evils which afflicted that dependency of 
Spain. 

Str CHARLES WINGFIELD said, 
he did not attach implicit credit to the 
assurances of the Spanish Government 
that there had been no importation of 
slaves into Cuba of late years, for from 
the statements of the English Consul it 
appeared that a cargo of slaves was 
landed in Cuba in 1867, and in 1868 
Mr. Layard wrote that he believed the 
reports of slaves having been landed 
were not wholly destitute of founda- 
tion. The Emancipation Law passed in 
1870 was inadequate and illusory, and 
under it the treatment of emancipados, 
was even worse than that of the original 
slaves. The most stringent edicts were in- 
operative when their execution was left 
to interested agents, and although the 
Emancipation enactment was framed in a 
manner to be as tender as possible to the 
slave-owners, yet our Consul General 
stated that it would be thwarted with all 
the cunning and chicanery for which the 
slave-owners of Cuba wereso remarkable. 
As to the condition of the Chinese coolies 
in Cuba it was clear that they were abso- 
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colonization in Cuba was, as Marshal 
Serrano said, perpetual slavery. In fact, 
Asiatic slavery was now taking the 
ner of African slavery, as evidenced 
by the fact that the coolies in the island 
now numbered 50,000, and they were 
continually increasing. With all defer- 
ence to the right hon. Member for North 
Staffordshire (Sir Charles Adderley), he 
(Sir Charles Wingfield) entirely differed 
in opinion with him upon this ques- 
tion, and held that to remedy the evil, 
they must strike at the source of supply, 
and not of demand. Macao was the 
great seat of the emigration trade, 
and within the last few days they had 
had placed in their hands a corre- 
spondence which revealed fresh horrors 
in this species of traffic. The Judge 
of the Mixed Commission at the Cape 
of Good Hope stated that the emigration 
was voluntary only in name, and the 
grossest cruelties were committed. The 
coolies were entrapped at Macao, terri- 
fied by threats from saying that they were 
unwilling to emigrate, sent on board 
ship under a military guard and emigra- 
tion agents who played into the hands 
of the kidnappers, put between decks, 
and cannon were planted so as to sweep 
the decks. The emigration rules might 
not be bad so far as they went; but they 
were not carried out in good faith, for 
Macao was too deeply interested in the 
continuance of the emigration trade. If 
the authorities desired that no coolies 
should be sent away without their own 
consent, why did they not dispense with 
the armed guard? But the Portuguese 
Government expressed no horror, or even 
regret, atthetragedy of the Dolores Ugarte; 
but made the allegation—which seemed 
rather impudent—that the trade carried 
on from Hong Kong was quite as bad. 
That charge had been abundantly re- 
futed, and it was difficult to imagine a 
more disrespectful reply to the remon- 
strances of the British Government. He 
would suggest to the noble Lord the 
Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs 
(Viscount Enfield) to devise some mea- 
sure, in conjunction with the Chinese 
Government, for stopping this emigration 
from Macao. He admitted the benefits 
of emigration when carried on as it was 
from Hong Kong to the United States and 
Australia—that was, when the Chinese 
went of their own accord, to push their 
fortunes, and were not trepanned by 
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recruiting agents and consigned to mas- 
ters like slaves; but what humanizing, 
civilizing, or elevating influence could 
they receive under a state of things in 
which they were driven by despair to kill 
their oppressors and destroy themselves. 
The Chinaman, therefore, who returned 
to his own country after such treatment, 
imbued the minds of his countrymen 
with a hatred of Europeans, and asso- 
ciated them with kidnapping, and the 
ery of kidnappers was always enough to 
raise a Chinese mob against Europeans. 
He did not think we should be doing our 
duty if we did not take more decided 
measures with a Government which had 
shown itself so unmindful of human 
suffering as that of Portugal; and 
the remembrance of what this country 
had done in years gone by for the sup- 
pression of the Slave Trade, ought to 
incite our Government to do all they 
possibly could to stop this iniquitous 
traffic, and not to rest content with a mere 
polite remonstrance on our part. 
Viscount ENFIELD said, his hon. 
and learned Friend the Member for 
Frome had spoken on the subject with 
hisusualability, and with that earnestness 
and generosity of purpose which always 
characterized everything he had to say 
when human suffering was in question. 
He could assure both him and the House 
that with the sentiments he had ex- 
pressed and his horror of the Slave Trade 
he most cordially sympathized ; but he 
wished to bring back the attention of 
the House to the Motion now before 
them, from which the last two speakers 
had somewhat deviated. That question 
was, as to what the Government were 
able or would be willing to do towards 
pressing on Spain the fulfilment of her 
treaty obligations for the suppression of 
the Slave Trade in Cuba. He need not 
remind the House with regard to the 
insurrection now going on in Cuba that 
so far back as 1823 there was much dis- 
content among the Creoles, forming the 
greater part of the White population, 
against the Spanish Government. There 
were risings, but no actual bloodshed. 
The feeling of the population was hostile 
to Spanish rule. In October, 1868, the 
knowledge of what was passing in the 
Spanish capital precipitated matters; an 
insurrection broke out in Cuba, which 
continued to rage more or less till the 
present time. Although there was no 
subject of more political interest in 
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Spain, and none which more divided 
men into political factions, there was, 
unfortunately, one feeling which united 
all, and one determination which in- 
fluenced their actions, which was that 
they could and would put down this 
insurrection in Cuba; and that until it 
was suppressed they could not entertain 
any proposition with regard to the sup- 
pression of the Slave Trade. Unpalat- 
able as these sentiments might be for us, 
some allowance must be made for the 
Spaniards under their present difficul- 
ties. We should also be acting unfairly 
if we did not remember what were ex- 
actly the treaty obligations of Spain. 
No doubt there was a treaty with our- 
selves so far back as 1817; but the prin- 
cipal treaty on which we might rely with 
regard] to any representations it might 
be our duty to submit to the Spanish 
Government, was concluded at Madrid 
on the 28th of June, 1835. By that 
Treaty, the Spanish Government de- 
clared the Slave Trade to be thence- 
forward abolished in all parts of the 
world, and declared that Spanish subjects 
should not be concerned, nor the Spanish 
flag employed in this traffic, and they 
undertook to use all effectual means for 
carrying out theirintentions. The treaty 
was designed for the stopping of the 
African Slave Trade, and to form regu- 
lations for the good treatment of negroes 
who might be taken out of the vessels 
captured by the cruisers. That treaty, 
however, contained no stipulations which 
gave this country the right of interfering 
in the status of slavery in the Spanish 
possessions, and this distinction should 
be borne in mind by the House—we 
had clearly-defined stipulations that 
Spain should suppress the traffic in 
slaves, and that the captured negroes 
should be treated humanely and restored 
to liberty and their country within a 
certain period; but Spain had complete 
liberty of action as to whether she 
should retain slavery as an institution 
in her colonies, free her slaves to- 
morrow, or provide for a gradual state 
of emancipation; and England had no 
treaty right to interfere. With regard 
to the African Slave Trade, he must 
allow that Spain might fairly say that 
her treaty obligations had been observed 
with good faith, for there was no authen- 
tic record of any cargo of slaves having 
been landed in the Spanish Dominions 
for the last five years. Rumours of 
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small batches of slaves having been 
landed had been occasionally reported, 
but not confirmed. Within the last 15 
years up to 1868 upwards of 40,000 
slaves were annually imported into Cuba; 
in 1868 the return was ni/, and we might 
now look upon the Cuban Slave Trade 
as over. Having said that much in her 
favour, he must, however, in all frank- 
ness, admit that the engagements of 
Spain towards this country in regard to 
captured negroes had not been fulfilled 
in the manner we could wish. By Ar- 
ticle 4 of the Treaty of 1835 it was 
provided— 


“If the cruiser which makes the capture is 
Spanish, the negroes shall be delivered over to 
the Spanish authorities of the Havannah, or of 
any other point of the Dominion of the Queen of 
Spain in which the Mixed Court of Justice is 
established, and the Spanish Government solemnly 
engages that they shall be then treated strictly 
according to the regulations lately promulgated 
and now in force at the Havannah, with respect 
to the treatment of emancipated negroes accord- 
ing to such regulations as may in future be adopted, 
and which have and shall always have the humane 
object of improving and securing honestly and 
faithfully to the emancipated negroes the enjoy- 
ment of their acquired liberty, good treatment, 
&c., in order that the said emancipated negroes 
may be put in a condition to earn their subsist- 
ence, whether as artizans, mechanics, or servants.” 


Article 5 provided— 


“ That a register shall be kept of all emanci- 
pated negroes, in which shall be entered with 
scrupulous exactness the names given to the ne- 
groes, the names of the vessels in which they 
were captured, and the names of the persons to 
whose care they have been committed.” 


Article 6 provided— 


“ That the register referred to in the preced- 
ing Article shall serve as a general return, which 
the Government or Captain General shall be 
bound to deliver every six months to the British 
and Spanish Mixed Commission, in order to show 
the existence of the negroes emancipated under 
this treaty, and the decease of such as have died.” 
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These regulations, if fairly carried out, 
would have insured the freedom of all 
captured negroes; but we could not and 
we must not disguise the fact that the 
condition of the so-called emancipados had 
differed little from that of the actual 
slaves. They had been subject to the 
caprice of their masters ; they had had to 
perform the same hours of work as the 
slaves; they had been bought and sold 
—many times under the guise of being 
transferred to different masters—and, 
though entitled to their liberty, had 
been in many cases compelled to take the 
places of deceased slaves. The Spanish 
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Government, on the other hand, in a 
Memorandum, dated the 31st of March 
last, communicated by Senor Blas to Mr. 
Layard, Her Majesty’s Minister at Ma- 
drid, maintained that the law of the 25th 
of July, 1870, in regard to emancipados 
was strictly fulfilled, and that the Afri- 
cans in this category were in the full en- 
joyment of their liberty. The Spanish 
inister added— 


It is true that the superior Civil Governor of 
Cuba, to avoid the vagrancy of these libertos, 
and to obviate the inconveniences which they 
might cause to the public order, has urged them 
to contract for employment freely, and that such 
contracts have been made; but it is unjust to 
deduce from this that they constitute a real state 
of slavery, for the Minister of the Colonies has 
taken care to warn his delegate in Cuba that, 
though he should not hinder the signing of con- 
tracts of the nature of the above, but should do 
all in his power to encourage them when they 
have as their object the free contracting of 
labour as a eonsequence of the prescriptions 
of the law of slavery, and of the state of affairs 
to which the same give rise, and when the con- 
ditions agreed on do not impose restrictions on 
those who are freed by this law, but tend to fo- 
ment agriculture and industry in the spirit which 
guided the Constituent Cortes in dictating their 
first dispositions in the matter, he, the Minister 
of the Colonies, was, notwithstanding, decided 
not to allow of indirect restrictions being placed 
on the liberty of the emancipados.” 


With regard to the substitution of eman- 
cipados for deceased slaves, the falsifica- 
tion of lists, &c., the Spanish Minister 
stated that— 


“The Minister of the Colonies has no official 
knowledge of such facts, and is resolved to punish 
them with the full rigour of the law if substan- 
tiated by a proper channel, so that the respective 
authorities may report on them.” 


It was perfectly true that our represen- 
tations had not been crowned with the 
success we had hoped for; but even 
those who were most disappointed would 
admit that we had never ceased to press 
the subject on the Spanish Government, 
and that although our exertions in their 
behalf had not been very successful, 
here and there batches had been li- 
berated and made over to the British 
authorities for exportation to our own 
colonies. But England, having secured 
the fulfilment of the treaty obligations 
with respect to the African Slave Trade, 
had never ceased to press forward the 
other duties and the other obligations 
of Spain towards the emancipados, the 
number of whom in Cuba in March last, 
according to a despatch from our Consul 
General in the Havannah, was about 
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a 6,000, and according to the lawof July 25, 
h 1870, those Africans should now be 
r. in the enjoyment of their full liberty. 
1 The 50th paragraph of the law said— 

h “ All slaves belonging for any reason to the 
08 State are declared free. In the like manner 
i- those who, as emancipados, may be under the 
- protection of the State, shall at once enter upon 
h the full exercise of the rights of free men.” 


Mr. Consul Dunlop reported that con- 
tracts for the services of these freedmen 


: were still in request, and that as much 
7 as £70 per head was paid as a douceur 
mM to the authority who could procure for 
h the applicant the free services of an 
"* emancipado. There were difficulties in 
i making the emancipados know that they 
t, were free. They saw their fellow la- 
i bourers working as slaves and did not 
* appreciate their own position; and the 
A Spanish authorities had trouble in keep- 
oy ing the two classes separate; and for 
8 those reasons it would te a dangerous 
ae experiment to allow the emancipados to 
. remain among the slave population, and 
i to give them their full liberty. At the 
ir same time, however, the value of the free 
r labour of the libertos or emancipados, was 
d too great to allow of their being removed 
a from the country. We must look to the 

law of 1870, which freed all children 
id born since 1868 and all slaves over 60 
2 years of age, as the best means for the 
r ultimate extinction of slavery in Cuba. 

If that were fairly carried out—and we 
y had no right to doubt that it would not be, 
h especially as soon as the insurrection was 


é suppressed—a few years would see the 
slave-working population of Cuba ina 
minority, instead of in a majority as at 
— and, humanly speaking, the 

uture total extinction of slavery might 
fairly be looked forward to. In Puerto 
Rico, the Spanish authorities had proved 
their good faith by liberating, under the 
law of June, 1870, many slaves, whose 
owners had neglected to register them, 
or had registered them falsely, believing’ 
that the returns were required for pur- 
poses of taxation. We might reason- 
ably hope that the good example set by 
Puerto Rico would in a short time be 
followed by Cuba. Above all, we must 
not overlook the immense difficulties 
under which all Spanish authority was 
placed—incessant changes of Govern- 
ment, an insurrection of four years’ 
standing in Cuba, the determination of 
the Spanish people, unanimous in this 
respect, to put down these risings against 
VOL, COX. [rHrp sERIEs.] 
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their authority before they would ap- 
nese the abolition of slavery. Our 

inister at Madrid had worked zeal- 
ously, heartily, and with tact and dis- 
cretion in this cause, and the Papers 
that would be laid on the Table would 
prove this. Her Majesty’s Government 
had made representations to the Span- 
ish Government on this subject, and 
would continue to make them. We 
must, however, he repeated, make some 
allowance for the great difficulties under 
which the Spanish Government had 
laboured for some years past, and we 
might entertain the hope that when 
Spain settled down under the consti- 
tutional authority of her young King she 
would be able to carry out faithfully 
those obligations into which she had 
entered with this country. In conclusion, 
he hoped his hon. Friend would not put 
the House to the trouble of going to a 
division ; for, although the object of the 
Motion was one with which Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government fully sympathized, 
yet, on behalf of the Government, he 
could not consent to an Address being 
moved in the terms in which his hon. 
Friend had brought forward the subject 
that evening. 

Mr. STEPHEN CAVE said, nothing 
could be more satisfactory than the 
speech they had just heard; but he 
could not understand why, with the feel- 
ings the noble Lord said Her Majesty’s 
Government entertained, he should have 
had any difficulty in assenting to the very 
moderate proposal of his hon. Friend the 
Member for Frome. From his own know- 
ledge of the subject—for it was one which 
in former years he had brought before 
the House—he could state that the posi- 
tion of these unfortunate people, the 
emancipados, was far from satisfactory. 
Yet asthe slavers were usually Spaniards, 
our cruisers were considered bound to 
take them to Havannah, or some other 
Spanish port. Lord Palmerston had 
been so much impressed with this that, 
urged by a deputation of which he (Mr. 
Cave) formed one, he came to the resolu- 
tion to treat slavers, unless they showed- 
a flag, as of no nationality; and as 
slavers veryrarely carried flags or papers, 
from that day many cargoes of slaves for 
Cuba were stopped, and the ill-treatment 
which they would have received was ex- 
changed for the freedom of the British 
Islands, and other places in which 
slavery had been abolished, Knowing 
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a little of Cuba, he was a little surprised 
when he heard from his hon. Friend that 
the feelings of the people there had very 
much altered. When he was in the 
island, the slavery was of the most atro- 
cious description; and if the Cubans 
wished to abolish it, they had only to 
take advantage of the excellent slave 
code which then existed, for the Spanish 
law was even more favourable to eman- 
cipation than any which had ever pre- 
vailed in the British Colonies, inasmuch 
as it enabled the slave to purchase his 
freedom by degrees—a day at a time— 
even without the consent of his master. 
Unfortunately, however, circumstances 
arose which, in consequence of making 
the slave of greater value, induced the 
masters to render the law of no avail 
whatever, and to defraud the slaves in 
many cases of the freedom they had al- 
ready earned. The Act which was passed 
in 1846 equalizing the duty on slave- 
grown sugar increased the value of 
slaves, and from that time slavery took 
a fresh start. Before that time the 
Cubans were willing that the Slave 
Trade should be abolished, but the pro- 
fits then became so large that it was 
their interest that the traffic should be 
kept up. It was perfectly easy for any- 
one who understood the subject at once 
to fix upon the nationality of a negro, 
and to say whether he was born in the 
island—a Creole—or whether he had 
been imported from Africa—a Bozal. 
He believed that a very large proportion 
of the slaves now in Cuba were entitled 
to their liberty under our treaty, as hav- 
ing been imported since its date and 
contrary to its provisions. Emancipados 
landed from captured slavers were put 
into a state of apprenticeship; but it 
was said that if there were emancipados 
on an estate the negro slaves never died, 
the one being substituted for the other. 
In consequence of what Lord Palmerston 
did, and of the alteration in our system, 
by which small steamers were placed on 
the Coast of Cuba as well as the Coast of 
Africa, a very great hindrance was 
thrown in the way of the Slave Trade, 
and African slaves became extremely 
valuable. It then entered into some- 


body’s head to substitute a so-called 
free emigration of Chinese for the Afri- 
can Slave Trade, which gratified many 
people in this country who were most 
opposed to the Slave Trade; but the 
fact was the result was infinitely worse, 
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because the immigration of free labour- 
ers into a slave country could not exist 
without the greatest posssible abuses, 
The free Asiatic labourer became de- 

aded to the position of a slave, and 
a his superior organization felt it far 


in Cuba. 


more. A very large slave traffic was 
carried on from China to Cuba, and 
though at one time a certain kind of 
supervision was exercised over the em- 
barkation, as there was none on the 
other side it was perfectly futile. Su- 
pervision, in order to be effectual, was 
required at the port of disembarka- 
tion as well of embarkation. The Chi- 
nese, therefore, had no protection what- 
ever in Cuba, except their disposition to 
commit suicide. The negro might be 
flogged to death; he would die under the 
lash; but the Cubans soon found out 
that unless they treated the Chinese with 
a little more humanity they were apt to 
commit suicide. The late Lord Taunton 
gave Spain the monopoly of this traffic 
by refusing to allow Chinese emigration 
to the British West Indies, without a 
fixed proportion of women. But in the 
British West Indies, where there was a 
large surplus of negro women, the Chi- 
nese, after the emigration had been 
sanctioned by the present Lord Derby, 
married the negresses, and he was in- 
formed that their offspring were a very 
fine set of people. But in Cuba there 
was a great scarcity of women—as very 
few were brought from the Coast of 
Africa, and, therefore, the men were 
greatly in excess. Hence the many dis- 
advantages which accompanied the im- 
migration of one sex only. But the 
Chinese who were kidnapped not only 
committed suicide in Cuba, but their 
sufferings at sea were so great that they 
often rose on the crew, massacreing and 
being massacred. It was a great mis- 
fortune, not only to the British West In- 
dies but to the Chinese themselves, that 
the emigration of Chinese to those islands 
had been stopped, and the monopoly 
again given to Spain, owing to the alter- 
ations made in the excellent treaty ne- 
gotiated by Sir Harry Parkes, because, as 
everyone knew, they were well treated in 
those colonies, although there might 
have been some cases of abuse. With 
regard to what was to be done in this 
case, he must say that if we were to 
press, without discretion and without 
very considerable tact and delicacy, 
Spain or any other country to carry out 
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what we considered to be her duty, we 
should run the risk of doing what we did 
in the case of Brazil—enlisting the pride 
of that country against us, and inducin 
it to delay what, if left alone, it woul 
have done at a much earlier date. But 
at the same time, when we had treaty 
engagements, when we had absolutely 
pe the large sum which we paid to 
pain in pursuance of that treaty, we 
had a right to go to Spain from time to 
time and repeat our remonstrances at 
her conduct. It seemed to him that the 
roposition of his hon. and learned 
riend did not go beyond that, and 
therefore, if he divided the House, he 
should be very willing to support him. 
However, in all cases of this kind, he 
thought the debate did more good than 
the actual Motion, as showing that Eng- 
land had not lost her interest in this 
matter. In conclusion, the right hon. 
Gentleman paid a tribute to the zeal of 
Mr. Layard, the British Minister at 
Madrid, against slavery and the Slave 
Trade, and oppression generally, in- 
stancing the case of prompt action at 
his (Mr. Cave’s) request on behalf of a 
British sailor who had been confined for 
an excessive period in gaol at Barcelona. 

Mr. T. HUGHES said, as it appeared 
that Her Majesty’s Government were 
pressing, and would continue to press, 
the necessity of fulfilling these obliga- 
tions to this country upon the Spanish 
Government, he should not put the House 
to the trouble of dividing; but he hoped 
Her Majesty’s Government would lay 
additional Papers on this subject before 
the House. 

Viscount ENFIELD said, that addi- 
tional Papers bearing upon the Slave 
Trade question should be printed during 
the course of the Session. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


CURRENCY LAWS.—RESOLUTION. 


Mr. DELAHUNTY, in rising to move 
the following Resolution :— 

“That, in the opinion of this House, it is ex- 
pedient, that as far as practicable, equal laws 
should prevail throughout Great Britain and Ire- 
land, and that Her Majesty’s Government should 
forthwith bring in a Bill to regulate and reform 
the Currency Laws of the United Kingdom, so as 
that the same system should prevail and be ap- 
Plicable in every part of the realm,” 


said, that in consequence of the present 
system of legislation, Ireland was not 
progressing equally with England, and 
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that the arrangement which was called 
the Union was no union at all, but merely 
a sort of connection carried out on the 
assumption that the interests of England 
and the interests of Ireland were dif- 
ferent; and the result had been that 
during the last 70 years Ireland had 
been legislated for, not by the Imperial 
Parliament, but by the officials of Dub- 
lin Castle, who framed Bills for Ireland 
which, at the instance of a Chief Secre- 
tary, were ratified by Parliament. If 
Ireland had had the advantage of the 
same laws as England, she would now 
have thriving manufactures, and her 
population would be three times greater 
than at present. More than that, the 
people of Ireland being dissatisfied with 
the present state of that country, it 
did not surprise him that they wished 
to see an end put to the Union, and 
he believed the only way of altering 
their view on that subject was by making 
Ireland really an integral portion of the 
Empire. He did not, however, impute 
to the owners and occupiers of land that 
they did not desire to see other classes 
prosper ; but steam and railways having 
secured them a market for their produce 
in England, they were not obliged to 
concern themselves with the welfare and 
promotion of other industries of their 
country. The area of England as com- 
pared with that of Ireland was as 20 
was to12; and in 1801, 1811, and 1821, 
the population of the two countries bore 
about the same proportion—namely, 20 
to 11}. In the next five decennial periods 
the proportion was—in 1831, as 20 to 11; 
in 1841, 20 to 10; in 1851, 20 to 7}; in 
1861, 20 to 5,4; -and in 1871, 20 to 
47,—that is, the population of Ireland, 
in some 45 years, diminished, as com- 
pared with England, from 57 to 24 per 
cent. If there had been the same pro- 
gress in both countries, as there would 
have been if equal laws had prevailed, 
the population of Ireland would be now 
some 15,000,000 of people, instead of 
5,000,000, and which population would 
be maintained in affluence and comfort 
by the wealth created through manufac- 
tures, commerce, and trade. Up toa 
certain period also, Ireland had cotton, 
woollen, and silk manufactures, the pro- 
sperity of which kept pace with those of 
England; but between 1821 and 1831, 
pe again between 1841 and 1851, they 
suddenly declined. The Irish legislation 
of those two periods must, therefore, 
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have differed from the legislation for 
England. On referring to official Re- 
turns, he found that in 1816, 16,695 
ships, with a tonnage of 2,098,159, en- 
tered the ports of Great Britain, while 
11,656 ships, of 1,062,185 tons, entered 
Irish ports. In 1869, however, the num- 
ber of ships was 169,000 in the case of 
Great Britain, and 26,000 in that of Ire- 
land. There was still a greater discre- 
pancy as regarded clearances. The in- 
crease in Irish shipping was in vessels 
laden with foreign corn to feed the cattle 
and swine intended for the English 
market. These went out in ballast, so 
that their number and tonnage did not 
appear in the clearances. While, there- 
fore, the clearances from Great Britain 
in 1869 exceeded the ships which entered, 
those from Ireland were only 13,000, 
and the vessels in question being of large 
size, the tonnage cleared was only a 
quarter of that entered. Hence the Irish 
tonnage cleared, instead of being, as in 
1816, as 1 to 2 compared with that of 
Great Britain, was in 1869 only as 1 to 
31. The same stagnation might be shown 
in other respects. In 1821 the number 
of persons employed in agriculture was 
1,108,000, and those employed in other 
work were 1,698,764; but in 18381 the 
former had increased only by 88,000, 
and the latter had sunk to 640,000. The 
exports and imports, too, had not in- 
creased in an equal ratio with those of 
England: another evidence that bad laws 
had deprived Ireland of the benefits of 
manufacturing industry. According to 
the Government valuation the income 
of the landowners of Ireland amounted 
to only £9,000,000, and, by the test 
settled by Parliament for the levy of 
income tax, that of the occupiers to only 
£3,000,000. It was obvious that no coun- 
try could import largely unless it also 
exported, and that England sent out not 
agricultural but manufacturing products. 
The value of the imports into this coun- 
try for the past three months was 
£86,000,000 sterling, while for the cor- 
responding three months in 1870 it was 
only £57,000,000 sterling, showing an 
increase in two years, through English 
manufacturing industry, of £29,000,000 
sterling, or more than twice the an- 
nual amount of the whole agricultural 
income of Ireland—of owners and occu- 

iers. He did not mean to trouble the 
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ouse now, because he should trouble 
it very often later in the Session; but 
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he should never rest satisfied unless 
some change were made in the present 
mode of legislating for Ireland. Let what 
O’Connell called the ‘“ shave-beggar” 
legislation of the Castle be got rid of. 
As the barbers put the beggars under 
the hands of their apprentices to be 
shaved, in order to learn them their 
trade, so the Government ea Trish 
legislation under the control of political 
novices. If Parliament would place Ire- 
land, as far as legislation was concerned, 
on an equality with the rest of the Em- 
pire, she would have no desire for sepa- 
ration ; but if the sort of government of 
Treland that now existed were to be con- 
tinued, no real friend of that country 
would wish to preserve her connection 
with England. So that the choice was 
whether they would have things as they 
were, or whether they would have things 
as they ought to be. He could give many 
instances of how Ireland and Irishmen 
deserved a better fate than to be obliged 
to fly from their native land to other coun- 
tries to seek the platforms of industry 
which they could not find at home. The 
man who thought that Ireland could be 
redeemed by a land law committed, in 
his opinion, a grievous sin, because the 
amount of land was limited, and they 
could get no more than they had. There 
was scarcely a part of the New World 
that was not peopled by Irishmen, forced 
by this Castle legislation to leave their 
native land and seek other lands. There 
was no doubt that Ireland had progressed 
up to a certain point. Thus, in 1812, 
while wages in Glasgow were 17s. a-week, 
and 22s. 6d. in Manchester, they were 
24s. at Waterford and 30s. in Dublin, 
and, at the same time, provisions were 
much cheaper in the two latter places. 
Splendid houses were built in Waterford 
80 years ago, but none had been built 
there for the last 40 years. Without going 
further, he thought he had given reasons 
why, if we were to be an Empire, Ire- 
land ought to be a part of it, and share 
equally with England in her laws and 
improvements, which she could never do 
so long as legislation was controlled by 
the Castle and was wrongly directed. 
One great remedy for the present state 
of things in Ireland, he thought, would 
be to adopt such a system of currency 
as would cause gold to flow freely in and 
out of that kingdom. With that view, he 
wished to see the English system adopted, 
for the reason that he believed the cur- 
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rency of England to be based on a better 
principle than that of any other country 
in the world, because it allowed gold to 
flow in and out without impediment or 
restriction. At the present moment Eng- 
land was the only resting-place for gold 
in the world, and it was the only coun- 
try in which gold was in circulation in 
the hands of the people. No country 
could enjoy the advantages of free trade 
without having a free flow of gold. 
France, previous to the’ late war, had a 
good and proper currency, which, in- 
creasing her productions, had made her 
rich and prosperous; but when the war 
took place, she had done what England 
did in 1797—adopted an inconvertible 
paper currency and small notes; and 
she had not the wisdom to do what 
England did subsequently, when the war 
was over, and had forgotten the corol- 
lary that no country could enjoy the 
advantages of free trade without having 
a free flow of gold, and she was now 
seen to be going back in industrial and 
commercial progress, and would have to 
return to protection, as free trade and 
small notes would not work together. He 
was prepared to accept any proposal that 
the Government might suggest, provided 
it were applicable equally to the whole 
Empire; and he would suggest a system 
of currency by which the objections of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer to the 
abolishing of small notes would be re- 
moved, and, at the same time, the ob- 
structions to the flow of gold in Ireland 
would be removed. Let the right hon. 
Gentleman adopt this plan—let an issue 
of £1 notes by the Government take 
place, upon the condition that for every 
£1 note issued one pound’s worth of gold 
should be lodged at the Mint, or some 
Government office, and kept there in 
deposit until redeemed, and the note 
paid off. By this plan the right hon. 
Gentleman would be able to have the 
convenience of the note and save the 
wear and tear of gold, and such notes 
would be tantamount to sovereigns, and 
in effect a gold circulation ; and the banks 
could issue, as was usual, the larger notes 
upon their credit, even to a greater extent 
than at present, as the increased trade of 
the country would require. Whatever 
system of circulation the Government 
adopted, he hoped it would be made appli- 
cable to all parts of the United Kingdom. 
When he aaa this matter forward 
on a previous occasion, he quoted in 
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support of his argument the opinion of 
many distinguished statesmen and writers 
on political economy. Upon that occa- 
sion the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
denied that they were authorities; if 
they were not, he would like to know 
who were? Among them was Adam 
Smith, a host in himself, who, in his 
Wealth of Nations, said it would be 
better not to issue bank notes in any 
part of the kingdom for a smaller sum 
than £5. Lord Grenville, when head of 
the Government in 1806, went still fur- 
ther, and recommended that after a cer- 
tain specified period no notes below the 
value of £10 should be put in circula- 
tion. Similar opinions had been ex- 
pressed by Mr. John Stuart Mill, and 
other eminent writers on political eco- 
nomy. All the great men sitting in the 
Parliament which abolished small notes 
in England, voted in favour of the 
measure, and stated their reasons for 
doing so. Among them were Lord 
Liverpool, Lord Lansdowne, the Duke 
of Wellington, Mr. Huskisson, Mr. 
Robinson, Mr. Goulbourn, and Mr. Can- 
ning, who stated that in the only let- 
ter he had ever received from Edmund 
Burke, that great man said—‘‘ If you 
consent to the issue of £1 notes, you 
will never see a guinea at all.” Again, 
all the Governors of the Bank of Eng- 
land, including the hon. Member for 
Wolverhampton (Mr. Weguelin), when 
examined before the Select Committee of 
1857-8, were in favour of excluding small 
notes fromcirculation. England hadmade 
extraordinary progress in consequence of 
her system of currency, and surely Ireland 
ought to participate in the benefits aris- 
ing from the present state of things in 
this country. He wished Ireland to be 
thoroughly amalgamated and identified 
with England; but, unless Parliament 
took steps in the direction he had indi- 
cated, everyone having the interests of 
Ireland at heart must turn their backs 
upon this country and seek to procure 
the establishment of a Parliament in 
Ireland. It was nonsense to talk of 
legislation for Ireland unless the Irish 
people were allowed to take part in it. 
It was all very well for a parcel of people 
at Dublin Castle to frame laws, and then, 
without consulting the Irish people, get 
them ratified through a Chief Secretary 
by a Parliament sitting in London, 
thoroughly indifferent and regardiess of 
their nature. Let the countries be one 
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or two. It would be better for them to 
be one; but if this was not arranged, 
Ireland would never be satisfied until 
she was altogether separated from Eng- 
land. He implored the Government to 
be wise in time, and not to continue in 
a course which worked disadvantage- 
ously to, and could only estrange Ire- 
land still further from this country, for 
surely his countrymen had a right to 
demand that they should be placed on a 
level with their fellow-countrymen and 
subjects. The hon. Member concluded 
by moving the Resolution of which he 
had given Notice. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“in the opinion of this House, it is expedient 
that, as far as practicable, equal laws should 
prevail throughout Great Britain and Ireland, and 
that Her Majesty’s Government should forthwith 
bring in a Bill to regulate and reform the Cur- 
rency Laws of the United Kingdom, so as that 
the same system should prevail and be applicable 
in every part of the realm,”—(Mr. Delahunty,) 


— instead thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘‘That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Mr. BAXTER said, although he had 
listened with great pleasure, the House 
would scarcely expect him on that occa- 
sion to follow his hon. Friend in his in- 
structive and amusing, although, at the 
same time adverse criticism on the Irish 
policy of Her Majesty’s Government. 
Like a skilful orator, his hon. Friend 
left his strong point to the last, and then 
propounded his panacea for the evils of 
Ireland, which was that the circulation 
of £1 notes should be no longer’ per- 
mitted, but that a gold currency should 
be largely introduced in their place. 
The consistency and perseverance with 
which his hon. Friend pressed his views 
on Parliament showed the strength of 
his convictions; but he was a man of too 
great candour not to confess that he had 
not only failed to convince Parliament 
of the soundness of his views, but he had 
failed to raise up any considerable party 
among his fellow-countrymen who shared 
his views. His hon. Friend had no army 
at his back, and if the Government were 
to agree to the Motion he had put upon 
the Paper, they would immediately have 
to deal with a far more serious agitation 
in Ireland than any which existed at 
present. The circulation of £1 notes in 
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Treland amounted to between £3,000,000 
and £4,000,000, and he felt sure that if 
those notes were withdrawn from circula- 
tion it would be a serious blow to the 
prosperity of the country. Such a step 
would be followed immediately by a de- 
preciation in the price of all commodities, 
and, as a necessary consequence, commer- 
cial disaster and widespread distress 
would result. Themain fact, however, was 
that the people of Ireland thought things 
ought to remain as they were with regard 
to the currency question ; for in Ireland, 
as in Scotland, the £1 note was more 
popular than the sovereign. On one 
occasion he himself offered a gratuity of 
a sovereign to a Scotchman, who looked 
at it in a distrustful manner, and ended 
by saying that he would rather have a 
note. Further, there was no part of 
Her Majesty’s Dominions more prosper- 
ous and contented than Scotland; but 
any attempt to stop the circulation of 
£1 notes there would be followed by the 
people reverting to the memory of Ban- 
nockburn and rising en masse to demand 
the repeal of the Union. His hon. 
Friend seemed to think that the deca- 
dence of the cotton and woollen trades in 
Ireland was due to the introduction of 
£1 notes; but how did he get over the 
fact, that during the same period the 
linen trade in Ulster had expanded with 
wonderful rapidity, and the population 
of Belfast had increased in the last 10 
years by 50,000, or in a greater ratio 
than had any other town in the three 
kingdoms? If his hon. Friend thought 
the circulation of £1 notes had had no- 
thing to do with the prosperity of Ulster, 
let him cross over to Scotland and visit 
the shipbuilding yards on the Clyde, the 
cotton and print works in Lanarkshire 
and Dumbartonshire, and the linen and 
jute manufacturers of Forfarshire, in 
each of which places he would be able 
to witness, notwithstanding the circula- 
tion of £1 notes, a degree of prosperity 
not to be surpassed in any part of the 
world. What, however, struck him most 
in the speech of his hon. Friend was the 
indefiniteness of the charges he brought 
against the £1 note circulation. His 
hon. Friend failed to show that any of 
the banks issuing £1 notes in Ireland had 
failed, or that the value of the notes them- 
selves had ever been depreciated below 
that which they professed to represent. 
Now, he (Mr. Baxter) could not admit 
thatthe circumstances of England and Ire- 
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_ land were the same in this matter ; on the 


contrary, he thought that in a country 
constituted as Ireland was, the circula- 
tion at present existing had consider- 
able advantages. On the general ques- 
tion, however, he confessed that he was 
not at all enamoured of a metallic cur- 
rency ; but, on the contrary, he thought 
that paper based on gold had very 
great advantages—of course he referred 
to a paper currency which could always 
be converted into gold, and with refer- 
ence to the amount of which there should 
be in circulation certain restrictions 
should exist. The preference for a me- 
tallic currency under all circumstances 
he regarded as a mere prejudice. It 
was an undoubted fact that great prac- 
tical advantage had been found to result 
in the United States from the circulation 
of greenbacks, consequent upon the war 
in that country. With regard to the 
Motion, he agreed that it was ‘“ expe- 
dient, as far as was practicable, that 
equal laws should prevail throughout 
Great Britain and Ireland ;’’ but he was 
Conservative enough to say with regard 
to the currency — “ Let well alone.” 
There was no real complaint on the 
subject throughout the country; and as 
he knew the hon. Gentleman to be a 
friend of Her Majesty’s Government, 
he hoped he would agree that the Go- 
vernment had quite enough on its hands 
just now without undertaking this diffi- 
cult, delicate, and, he would add, dan- 
gerous task of ‘forthwith bringing in 
a Bill to regulate and reform the Cur- 
rency Laws of the United Kingdom.” 
He hoped, therefore, his hon. Friend 
would be satisfied with having dis- 
burdened his conscience and enlight- 
ened the public by the excellent speech 
he had just made, without asking the 
House to go further with the question. 

Sm JOHN LUBBOCK agreed in the 
opinion that it would be desirable to 
have one set of laws for the whole of 
the Empire, and that it was undesirable 
to have notes of a lower value than £5 
in circulation; but he also agreed with 
the Secretary to the Treasury, that until 
the views of the country generally pointed 
in this direction it would be unwise to 
impose upon the Government, heavily 
burdened as they were, the duty of act- 
ing upon the very sound doctrines laid 
down hy the hon. Member for Waterford 
(Mr. Delahunty). The hon. Member 
had somewhat exaggerated the impor- 
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tance of the defects in the Irish system 
of currency, for it was impossible to be- 
lieve that the great commercial pros- 
perity of England at present was due 
to the absence of £1 notes. The in- 
crease in our trade and commerce was 
traceable to one or two great central 
ports, and if these were excepted the 
progress of the country generally would 
be very much as Ireland’s. It was, at 
least, certain that of those places where 
Custom’s revenues were collected in 
England but few of them could pay their 
expenses. It was not so much the pre- 
sence of the £1 note in Ireland, as the 
absence of coal and other materials 
available for manufacturing purposes to 
which the comparative want of prosperity 
was due; moreover it was the universal 
tendency of trade and commerce to have 
a common centre, and, fortunately, our 
geographical position had contributed to 
make England the centre in these days ; 
but if the doctrines propounded by the 
hon. Gentleman the Secretary to the 
Treasury were to be carried out, that 
advantage would be lost by us. It was 
rather a matter of convenience than any- 
thing else that we should have no notes 
under £5; but the value of our standard 
should be entirely beyond question, and 
he (Sir John Lubbock) attached the 
greatest possible importance to the main- 
tenance of a metallic currency in this 
country. If anything were done to en- 
danger it; if anything were done to 
throw a doubt upon the value of the 
pound sterling, it would not be very long 
before we had to deplore a mortifying 
diminution in our commercial returns. 
The recent gratifying increase in our 
Clearing House returns was partly owing 
to the fact that certain other countries had 
introduced changes in their currency, so 
that a man taking a three months’ bill 
in America, France, or Italy, would be 
quite unable to tell what he would get 
for it when it became due. Formerly, 
Americans could estimate the value of 
the French franc almost as well as the 
English pound; but now the franc was 
as uncertain as the Italian lira, and the 
consequence was that French, American, 
and Italian traders had a tendency to 
settle their foreign bargains in England, 
because England’s was the only currency 
which had the element of stability about 
it. He trusted, therefore, he had mis- 
understood the words which fell from 
the Secretary of the Treasury; but if 
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he understood him aright to express 
doubts as to the importance of main- 
taining a metallic currency, and that it 
would be a step in the right direction to 
introduce some such currency as green- 
backs, he was bound to express his 
emphatic protest against so dangerous a 
doctrine. Although the hon. Member 
for Waterford had attached undue im- 
portance to the inconvenience of the £1 
note, he had erred on the right side, and 
he could not refrain from expressing his 
regret that other Irish Members did not 
follow his example to some extent, and 
devote more thought to those great 
economical problems upon which the 
future prosperity of the country so much 
depended, instead of allowing political 
agitations to absorb their attention. 

Mr. M‘CLURE said, he must express 
his belief that the present system of cur- 
rency in Ireland was the best the country 
could have, for the banks were well able 
to meet any call that would be made on 
them, and offered facilities to traders 
which they would not otherwise possess. 
He, therefore, thought that to attempt 
to assimilate the currency system of Ire- 
land and England at the present time 
would prove very injurious to the in- 
terests of the former country. 

Mr. HERMON said, he must con- 
gratulate the House on having had the 
benefit of the opinion of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Maidstone (Sir John Lubbock) 
on that important subject. Everyone 
engaged in commercial transactions must 
be conscious of the inestimable advan- 
tage of a certain currency, and he there- 
fore went as far as thinking the Go- 
vernment should pay its debt of some 
£14,000,000 to the Bank of England, 
and that the bank-note should be truth- 
fully represented by coin. At the same 
time, he wished to do nothing to cripple 
credit ; but credit should be based upon 
responsibility, and he should strenuously 
deprecate anything that would tend to 
depreciate the £5 note. 

Mr. MACFIE said, he had listened 
with great pleasure and attention, but 
he had not understood the Secretary of 
the Treasury to imply that either he or 
any other Member of the Government 
contemplated the introduction into this 
country of greenbacks, or a very small 
paper currency. In Scotland, smaller 
notes than £5 notes were found very 
convenient; and the system existing 
there enabled the great banks to have 
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their branches in almost all the villages 
of that country, without incurring the 
overwhelming cost of a central establish- 
ment. The proposal of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Waterford (Mr. Delahunty) 
ought to be most carefully guarded 
against, for it would interfere seriously 
with banking arrangements.and prevent 
the extension of branch banks through- 
out the country—a most important social, 
as well as a commercial advantage to 
the localities in which they existed. In 
certain parts of Ireland capital did not 
find itself so secure that it would care 
to plant itself there; he (Mr. Macfie) 
trusted, however, that security would 
be extended to all parts of that country, 
and then they might expect commercial 
prosperity to follow. The misfortune of 
Ireland was its isolation; it had too 
little connection with this island. Some- 
thing should be done to facilitate move- 
ments backward and forward of the 
people on the two sides of the Channel. It 
was unfortunate that there was almost no 
communication carried on by sea between 
the North of Ireland and the South-west 
of Scotland, and it was most desirable and 
worthy the attention of the Government 
that regular and frequent intercourse 
should be established between the parts 
of the two countries which were geogra- 
‘sani J nearest to each other. They 

ew how large an amount of riches 
went to Scotland from tourists, and he 
was of opinion that a great deal of 
money would find its way to Ireland if 
there were better means of communica- 
tion, and tourists could regularly take 
Ireland as a part of their round either 
in going north to, or returning south 
from the West Highlands. As to the 
equalization of the laws of Great Britain 
and Ireland, advocated by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Waterford, much depended on 
the character of the laws that Ireland 
would become subject to. Not all past 
assimilations had directly benefited her. 
He would cite the case of the copyright 
and patent laws as illustrations to show 
that sometimes the progress of legislation 
was not exactly beneficial to Ireland. 
Formerly, Dublin publishers, when Eng- 
lish copyright did not extend to Ireland, 
drove a considerable trade in reprinting 
English works; and as patents were 
seldom taken out for Ireland in days 
when the English patent did not ex- 
tend to Ireland, that country had the 
chance of manufactures being introduced 
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there whenever patentees charged high 
license royalties in Great Britain. Ire- 
land had, however, shared in the great 
prosperity of the Empire; and if she 
had not increased in population, that 
arose from two causes—first, because she 
relied so much upon agriculture; and 
next, because her people availed them- 
selves of the beneficial outlets to emigra- 
tion. He wished, however, that the 
Government would soon find a home for 
Irish emigrants in all our own Colonies, 
whereby the strength of the Empire 
would be increased. 

Mr. DELAHUNTY said, he would 
withdraw his Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


JEWS IN ROUMANIA. 
MOTION FOR AN ADDRESS. 


Sir FRANCIS GOLDSMID, in rising, 
pursuant to Notice, to call attention to 
the continued ill-treatment of the Jews 
of Roumania and Servia in defiance of 
the Treaties under which those States 
are constituted, and to move an Address 
for Papers, said: Sir, as 1 consider it a 
grave breach of duty on the part of any 
hon. Member to waste the time of the 
House, I am desirous in the first in- 
stance to give two reasons for thinking 
that, although the occurrences to which I 
am about to draw attention took place 
abroad, and were therefore not within 
the direct jurisdiction of Parliament, 
I shall nevertheless not be throwing 
time away in bringing them to your 
notice. My first reason is, that they do 
not fall under the ordinary description 
of proceedings in foreign countries with 
which England as a State has no con- 
cern; but that they are, as mentioned 
in my Notice of Motion, a series of in- 
fractions of treaties to which this coun- 
try, together with the other Great 
Powers, was a party, and that accord- 
ingly the British Government and Par- 
liament have a right to express an 
opinion upon them. My second reason 
is the earnest desire of the sufferers by 
these persecutions, that what they have 
endured should be brought to the know- 
ledge of this House. In 1867 and 1868, 
when the present Lord Derby, then 
Lord Stanley, was Foreign Minister, I 
had the honour of directing to similar 
events the attention of the House; and 
those who suffered persecution in the 
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countries to which I refer, thought that 
the course I had then taken was at least 
of some temporary advantage to them. 
Since the renewal of these persecutions, 
I have received from the Jews in 
Roumania and Servia the strongest en- 
treaties to bring their cases again under 
the consideration of the British Govern- 
ment and of Parliament. And, Sir, 
when I contrast the condition of my 
religious community here with their 
condition in Servia and Roumania— 
when I remember that we are here not 
only in the enjoyment of all civil and 
political rights, but that several of us 
have also the honour of being Members 
of this Assembly, and can, in this place, 
make our voices heard, and that, on the 
other hand, in Servia our brethren are 
cooped up in one corner of the territory, 
and that in Roumania they are deprived 
of all security for their houses, their 
property, and even their families and 
their lives—I cannot, I must own, resist 
the appeal which has been made to me. 
I do not think I am at liberty to deny 
to tens of thousands of men of my own 
race and faith any chance of improving, 
in however slight a degree, their posi- 
tion, which may arise from the oppor- 
tunities afforded me by the liberal policy 
of the United Kingdom, bythe confidence 
of an English constituency, and by the 
sympathy of the House of Commons with 
the oppressed. I have said, Sir, that the 
proceedings of which I complain are a 
series of infractions of treaties; and in 
order to establish this so far as respects 
Roumania, it is fortunately only neces- 
sary that I should read a few lines from 
the Convention of the 19th of August, 
1858, under which the Principaltities 
received their present organization. The 
46th Article of that Convention begins 
as follows :— 


“ All Moldavians and Wallachians shall be 
equal in the eye of the law and with regard to tax- 
ation, and shall be equally admissible to public 
employments in both Principalities. Their in- 
dividual liberty shall be guaranteed. No one can 
be detained, arrested, or prosecuted, but in con- 
formity with the law. No one can be deprived of 
his property, unless legally, for causes of public 
interest, and on payment of indemnification. 
Moldavians and Wallachians of all Christian con- 
fessions shall equally enjoy political rights. The 
enjoyment of these rights may be extended to 
other religions by legislative arrangements.” 


The provision withholding from non- 
Christians, in the first instance, poli- 
tical rights appears to me to have nae 
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very unfortunate, as it tended to foster 
the idea of the Jews being an. inferior 
race, and to encourage persecution. But 
this provision ought at least to have had 
one good effect, by rendering it impos- 
sible to contend, as the Roumanian Go- 
vernment, and even its tribunals have 
some time since attempted to contend, 
that ‘‘ all Moldavians and Wallachians” 
at the commencement of the 46th Article 
means only Christian Moldavians and 
Wallachians. The distinction is as clear 
as language can make it. The Article 
promises all civil rights, security of 
property, and even admission to all 
public employments to all Moldavians 
and Wallachians irrespective of creed ; 
while political rights were confined, in 
the absence of subsequent legislation, to 
Christians. But although this was what 
was promised, the performance has been 
different indeed. About 14 years have 
elapsed since that Convention was entered 
into. During the last six years of that 
period, and contemporaneously I am 
sorry to say with the beginning of the 
rule of the present Prince Charles— 
although I must not be understood as 
attributing any blame to that Prince— 
ersecutions of the Jews commenced. In 
July, 1867, and April, 1868—[3 Hansard, 
elxxxvili. 1136 & exci. 1242]—I brought 
this subject before the House, and I de- 
sire to read a short abstract of what I 
stated on the latter occasion, because my 
statements derive an’authority which in 
themselves they could not possess, from 
their having been made in Lord Stanley’s 
presence, and assented to by him. I 
said, that in May, 1867, the Roumanian 
Minister of the Interior, Bratiano, re- 
vived, by his own authority, old laws 
which had been abrogated, forbidding 
Jews to dwell in rural districts, and 
directed that they should be expelled 
from houses and land of which they were 
lessees or proprietors, and that after 
they had been driven lawlessly from 
their homes, he directed that they 
should be illegally condemned and 
punished as vagabonds; that in June, 
1867, the Court of Appeal at Jassy set 
aside one of these condemnations, but 
that the Circular had never been re- 
voked, and that the persecution had 
from time to time been renewed ; that in 
June, 1867, 200 Jews were beaten at 
the moment of Prince Charles’s ent: 
into Jassy ; that in the followin imei 
10 Jews, believed by the Consuls to be 
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native Roumanians, but alleged by the 
Roumanians to be vagabonds from Tur- 
key, were taken from Galatz to a marshy 
island in the Danube, where one of 
them perished ; that the survivors were 
sent back to Galatz by the Turkish au- 
thorities, and that in a struggle between 
the Turkish boatmen, who wished to 
land the unhappy Jews, and the Ron- 
manians, who would not receive them, 
they were all thrown into the water, and 
two were drowned; that in October, 
1867, a wholesale expulsion of Jews 
from the villages round Galatz took place 
by order of the Prefect; that about the 
same time the Mayor of Jassy, reviving 
an obsolete law, which prohibited Jews 
from keeping Christian servants, fined 
a respectable banker for disobeying it; 
that in December, 1867, the death of a 
child at Kalarsch led to the revival of 
the medieval calumny that Christian 
blood was used in Jewish ceremonies, 
and that the propagators of what was 
shown by the Report of a Government 
Commission to be a slander were never 
punished ; that early in 1868, 120 fami- 
lies, of most of whose names I had 
lists, were driven in an inclement season 
from their houses in the districts of 
Vaslen and Bacao; and that the Pre- 
fects who had authorized these atrocities 
had been retained, while those free from 
persecuting tendencies had been re- 
moved. The present Lord Derby, then 
Foreign Secretary, condensing, as he 
could so well, into a few sentences the 
facts of a case, said— 


“There is only one other subject to which I 
will advert, and that is the one which the hon. 
Baronet opposite (Sir Francis Goldsmid) intro- 
duced—namely, the persecution, for it is nothing 
less, of the Jewish race, which is carried on at 
present in the Principalities. I can assure the 
hon. Baronet that he cannot feel upon that subject 
more strongly than I do. I really think it is a 
question which concerns Christians even more 
than Jews, because if the suffering falls upon the 
Jew the disgrace falls upon the Christian. I 
know of no instance in our times of a series of 
oppressive acts committed so completely—I will 
not say merely without any provocation, but, so 
far as I can see, without any reasonable and intel- 
ligible motive whatever. In so far as those acts 
were connived at, or encouraged by the local offi- 
cials, or, as I fear must have been the case, in 
some instances by the Roumanian Government 
itself, I can only explain that connivance or 
encouragement by the tendency of a weak, and 
not very scrupulous, Government, to trade upon 
the worst popular passions.”—-[3 Hansard, cxci., 
1267-8.] 


The noble Lord then expressed a hope 
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that the continued representations of 
the British and other Governments would 
prove successful; but I a to say 
that this hope has been only partially 
realized. In July, 1869, a series of 
wholesale expulsions of Jews from rural 
districts occurred, as to which Mr. 
Layard, then Under Secretary for Fo- 
reign Affairs, promised, in answer to 
my hon. Friend the Member for Green- 
wich (Sir David Salomons), that repre- 
sentations should be made by the British 
Government. Between that time and 
the present year I am not aware that 
any remarkable instance of absolute vio- 
lence occurred; but the Jews were sub- 
jected to restrictions, conflicting in many 
cases with the Roumanian Constitution, 
and in all with the Convention to which 
the State owed its existence. They have 
been excluded from the Bar, from rank 
in the Army, from educational appoint- 
ments from medical posts, and, during 
the last few weeks from the right to 
employ their co-religionists in the sale 
of tobacco. I now come to the violent 
proceedings of the present year. On the 
2nd of January last, some silver vessels, 
valued at 10 ducats, were stolen from 
the Cathedral of Ismail—a town in that 

art of Bessarabia which was ceded by 
Russia to Moldavia by the Treaty of 
Paris of March, 1856 — by a Russian 
named Silber, or Silbermann. The 
Roumanian Government have thought 
it worth while, in their answer to a 
Note from the Consuls, to state that this 
man was a Jew. I am informed, how- 
ever, that it is the fact, and that he has 
admitted in his last examination, that, 
though a Jew by birth, he has long 
abandoned his ancestral faith. The 
thief at various times accused the Pre- 
sident of the Jewish Synagogue, the 
Rabbi, and two other Jewish residents, 
of having incited him to the act, and the 
vessels were found in sewers attached to 
their residences. I need hardly com- 
ment on the extreme improbability of 
the charge. It cannot be supposed that 
members of a race forming hardly a 
fifth of the population of the town, and 
surrounded by persons zealous for what 
they call religion, though it is very 
unlike Christianity as understood in 
Western Europe, would venture on such 
an act. If gain had been the object, it 
follows, almost of course, that more 
valuable articles, which it is admitted 
were close at hand, would have been 
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taken. If the purpose had been to in- 
sult Christianity, and yet to escape un- 

unished, what short of madness could 

ave led to the instigators of the crime 
causing to be hidden in the immediate 
neighbourhood of their own residences 
the stolen vessels which might have been 
so easily destroyed? The author of an 
able statement on this subject, recently 
published by the Anglo-Jewish Associa- 
tion remarks, that if Joseph’s cup was 
found in Benjamin’s sack, it was be- 
cause Joseph had directed that it should 
be put there. It might, it seems to 
me, be still more apposite to cite a 
newer, though less authentic narrative 
—Dickens’ ‘‘ Old Curiosity Shop” where 
Sampson Brass hides a £5 note in 
the lining of the hat of the boy whom 
he immediately afterwards accuses of the 
theft. I insist on the absurdity of the 
charge against the President and the 
Rabbi of the synagogue of Ismail, be- 
cause their unjust condemnation by a 
Roumanian jury is one of the grievances 
of which I have to complain, and not be- 
cause, if the accusation had been true, it 
could have formed any justification for 
the outrages on the whole Jewish popu- 
lation which followed in the last week 
of January, and which are thus de- 
scribed—I am assured not untruly—by 
the sufferers— 

“An excited mob rushed through the streets, 
sparing neither infirm old age, trembling women, 
nor infants at their mothers’ breasts. Helpless 
and unresisting Jews were treated in the most 
inhuman manner; wives and daughters were 
violated before the eyes of their husbands and 
parents ; houses were plundered ; sacred places 
were desecrated, and the rolls of the law carried 
away ; even the rest of the dead was disturbed, 
and the burial place destroyed. Many persons 
have succumbed to their wounds; dishonoured 
women are hiding their shame in cellars; sick 
and wounded men are lying in miserable dwell- 
ings, the doors and windows of which are broken 
down, without a straw mat even on which to 
stretch their limbs, without a pillow, without 
covering. Hundreds of others who have been 
cruelly ill-treated are wandering homeless through 
the streets, begging at the doors of the few who 
have been spared, or who have suffered in a less 
degree.” 


Roumania. 


In two other towns where similar out- 
rages have occurred—Vilcow and Cahul 
—there has not even been the pretext of 
a preliminary accusation. In Vilcow, a 
fishing village not far from Ismail, the 
Jews were driven off and robbed, suffer- 
ing losses to the extent of £8,000. In 
Cahul, a town of 7,000 inhabitants, of 
whom 1,000 are supposed to be Jews, 
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scenes of the same character have oc- 
curred. The soldiers attempted to es- 
cort the Jews to the barracks; but the 
mob broke through the soldiers—who 
did not offer any resistance—and ill- 
treated the Jews, who are stated to have 
afterwards remained for three days in 
the barracks without food. If the matter 
were not too serious, it might be thought 
thatthe municipalities tried togiveatouch 
of comedy to these tragic scenes, for while 
the unfortunate Jews had been expelled 
from their houses, robbed of nearly all 
they possessed, and were dependent for 
food upon the charity of their neigh- 
bours, the municipalities, who had been 
unable or unwilling to protect them, 
stuck up on the deserted dwellings the 
usual forms of notice demanding the 
payment of taxes. Upon a Government 
investigation into the charge against the 
Jews accused of theft at Ismail, they 
were pronounced entirely guiltless, and 
were set free. A few weeks afterwards, 
however, they were re-arrested and 
ordered to undergo a jury trial. Im- 
mediately on this taking place, Mr. 
Peixotto, the United States Consul at 
Bucharest—a Jewish gentleman who, I 
understand, was induced by his wish to 
ameliorate the condition of his oppressed 
Roumanian brethren to give up an ex- 
cellent practice as barrister in America, 
in order to accept the almost unpaid 
office he now holds—wrote to me that 
the case of the accused was hopeless, as 
no Jew would ever be acquitted by a 
Roumanian jury. Theprediction has been 
verified, for I have, within the last two or 
three days, received a telegram‘informing 
me, not only that the accused Jews have 
been convicted, but also that the rioters 
of Vilcow have been acquitted. It may 
be worth while to observe that all the 
recent riots have occurred in that part 
of Bessarabia which was ceded by Rus- 
sia to Moldavia by the Treaty of Paris. 
Russia, as we all know, succeeded last 
year in getting rid of the neutralization 
of the Black Sea; and we have lately 
been informed that she contemplates 
the re-building of the fortifications of 
Sebastopol. These facts have suggested 
an idea that she may also desire to get 
rid of a third portion of the Treaty by 
resuming possession of this part of Bes- 
sarabia. Oertain it is that these riots 
were preceded by the publication fof a 
pamphlet pointing out what a great dis- 
advantage it was to the district in ques- 
Sir Francis Goldsmid 
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tion to be severed from the great Empire 
of Russia and annexed to petty Rou- 
mania. It has further been surmised, 
not of course that the Government of 
Russia, but that some individuals actin 

in the supposed interests of Russia, ha 

something to do with the instigation of 
the riots with the view of facilitating the 
execution of the project referred to, by 
disgraceful outrages occurring in the 
coveted district, and demonstrating the 
incompetency of the Roumanian Govern- 
ment to rule it. On these conjectures I 
offer no opinion. I content myself with 
expressing the hope that Russia would 
show her utter disgust at any such mani- 
festations by joining in the representa- 
tions which, in my opinion, all the 
guaranteeing Powers should make to the 
Roumanian Government. With respect 
to Servia, nothing new has occurred; 
but a wrong of some years standing is 
persevered in, and is still keenly felt by 
those on whom it is inflicted. The 28th 
Article of the Treaty of Paris, guaran- 
teeing to Servia full liberty of worship 
there, has apparently been always un- 
derstood by the Christian majority of 
Servians to mean freedom for them- 
selves, to gether with the right of op- 

ressing the Jews. In March, 1867— 
(3 Hansard, clxxxvi. 838 |—I brought the 
subject before the House, and stated 
that the Jews, who, under the rule of 
Prince Milosch, as well as previously, 
had been allowed to inhabit every part 
of Servia, had since 1861 been shut up 
in a corner of Belgrade. I added that— 

“This conduct of the Servians of influence 
really originated in a jealousy of Jewish traders, 
who, either from being more clever in business 
or from being contented with smaller profits than 
their competitors, were able to provide the Ser- 
vian peasants with the necessaries they required 
on cheaper terms than their rivals. It was thus 
self-interest which was clothing itself in the garb 
of religious zeal—a kind of hypocrisy more con- 
temptible than bigotry, if it could not be more 
mischievous,” —[Jbid. 841.] 

During the same debate, Lord Stanley 
said— 

“The hon. Baronet has adverted to the most 
material features of the question, and I believe 
that his statement is fair and accurate. I am 
quite sure that the feeling of the House will be 
unanimous in cordially and sincerely sympathising 
with the object he has in view. I quite agree 
that we have a moral right to give advice to the 
Government and people of Servia..... I oan 
only confirm what has been stated by the hon. 
Baronet as to the laws now in force in Servia re- 
gulating and restricting the occupations of the 

ewish community; and I do not think that the 
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hon. Baronet has characterized those laws in 
terms which are too strong for the occasion. I 
am afraid it is impossible to deny that the con- 
duct of the Servian people, in regard to the Jewish 
community residing amongst them, has been ut- 
terly unworthy of a people who reasonably and 
justly aspire to take their place amongst the 
civilized communities of Europe.” —[Ibid. 844.] 


He went on to express hopes that the 
pressure of European public opinion 
would produce improvement. These 
hopes have, however, been disappointed. 
I have within the last few weeks 
received a communication from Servia 
describing the severe hardship which 
the Jews endure from being confined 
to one quarter of Belgrade, and thus 
prevented from following their callings ; 
and I have been implored to bring the 
matter under the notice of the House. 
And now, Sir, having described, as 
shortly as I could, the condition of my 
brethren in Roumania and Servia, I 
desire to make some few observations 
which these facts suggest. Our first 
feeling on our attention being drawn 
to them, must, it seems to me, be one 
of astonishment at finding that in the 
course of a week’s journey we might be 
brought face to face with events which, 
in Western Europe, we could only have 
encountered if we had been born six or 
seven centuries ago; in the reign of 
Richard I., which was disgraced by 
tumultuous slayings of Jews in London 
and York; or under the rule of John, 
who, when he wanted money, drew, not 
cheques on his bankers, but teeth from 
the jaws of the Jew; or in the days of 
Edward I., who expelled the Jews 
wholesale from England; or at the time 
of the alleged crucifixion of Christian 
children at Gloucester and St. Edmunds- 
bury; or when the Crusaders, going to 
the Holy Land to rescue it from the 
Infidels, prepared themselves for their 
sacred work by murdering the Jews 
whom they met on the road. But I 
submit that it is quite time to inform 
the Roumanians that, although these 
acts might suit the 12th or 138th cen- 
tury, similar proceedings cannot be en- 
dured in the 19th; that no people can 
expect to enjoy at once the blessings of 
civilization and the pleasures of bar- 
barism; that they cannot be permitted, 
on the one hand, to have a popular re- 
presentation, and to bargain keenly for 
the terms on which the locomotive and 
the railway are to be introduced among 
them, and on the other hand to revel in 
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the luxuries of beating and robbing, and 
insulting the wives and daughters of 
those whose religious opinions they dis- 
approve; and of using a pretence of 
trial by jury to convict them of serious 
offences without evidence or against evi- 
dence. And I venture to suggest that 
the time has now arrived when some 
more decided step should be taken. We 
have had, during the last six years, 
enough, and more than enough, of fair 
promises broken, and of fair hopes dis- 
appointed. Under the 27th Article of 
the Treaty of Paris, and the 8th Article 
of the Convention of August, 1858, the 
guaranteeing Powers have the full right 
to authorize Turkey to intervene for the 
purpose of restoring internal order in 
Roumenia. If they refrain from so 
strong a step, it does, I own, appear 
to me that they should at least make 
jointly a representation to Roumania, 
or even send there a Joint High Com- 
mission with a view to putting a stop to 
a state of things which is a discredit to 
our age, and of which—in Lord Stanley’s 
emphatic words—‘‘if the suffering falls 
upon the Jew the disgrace falls upon 
the Christian.” I have now, Sir, only to 
thank the House for the favourable at- 
tention with which it has heard me, and 
to move for the production of all recent 
Correspondence between Her Majesty’s 
Secretary of State and Her Diplomatic 
Agents Abroad respecting the condition 
of the Jews in Roumania and Servia. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “ That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“an humble Address be presented to Her Ma- 
jesty, praying that there may be laid before this 
House, Copies of any Correspondence respecting 
the condition and treatment of the Jews in 
Roumania and Servia which have passed between 
Her Majesty’s Secretary of State and Her Dip- 
lomatic Agents Abroad, during the present year,” 
—(Sir Francis Goldsmid,) 


—instead thereof. 

Question proposed, “‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Mr. RICHARD said, it was not be- 
cause he doubted that there was a suffi- 
cient number of hon. Members of the 
Jewish profession in that House to do 
ample justice to the cause of the Jews, 
that he asked to say a few words on this 
subject ; but because it concerned the 
character of Christian legislators, that 
some of them should take that oppor- 
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tunity of expressing their indi t ab- 
ae of the atrovitios HE un oy a 
described by the hon. Baronet the Mem- 
ber for Reading, for it was a stigma on 
the civilization of the 19th century that 
such things should be possible in any 
part of hw He had always felt 
that the treatment of Jews in former 
days, which, in that respect at least, 
might be called the ‘Dark Ages,” 
formed one of the most shameful chap- 
ters in the history of Christerdom—he 
was going to say of Christianity. But 
it was not Christianity that prompted or 
sanctioned those doings, but a ghastly 
and cruel superstition which had usurped 
its name; and certainly one would have 
hoped that in no part of Christendom at 
the present day could there have been a 
repetition of such scenes. But in that 
respect they had been undeceived by the 
facts stated by the hon. Baronet, which 
were given more fully in the pamphlet 
which had been circulated among hon. 
Members of the House. He agreed with 
the hon. Baronet that it was a matter of 
very little consequence whether the ac- 
cusations brought against individual 
Jews were well founded or not. There 
might be unworthy and dishonest Jews 
in Roumania, as there were plenty of 
unworthy and dishonest Christians in 
Great Britain; but that was no reason 
why the whole race should be treated as 
outlaws, banished from their homes, 
plundered of their property, deprived of 
their legal rights, their men murdered, 
and their women subjected to treatment 
which would not bear description. More- 
over, that policy was as stupid as it was 
atrocious, for they knew that in every 
country where the Jewish race had been 
treated with ordinary justice, they had 
not only contributed largely to its mate- 
rial wealth, but had distinguished them- 
selves highly in philosophy, literature, 
art, and government. In this country 
there was no class of the community 
more orderly, loyal, and law-abiding 
than the Jews; and if there were in that 
House any hon. Gentlemen who had 
formerly opposed—strenuously, and, no 
doubt, conscientiously—the admission of 
the Jews to Parliament, he (Mr. Richard) 
thought they must admit that the conse- 
quences which they had anticipated had 
proved groundless. Were there, he 
would ask, any hon. Gentlemen in the 
House of Commons more respected or 
more entitled to respect than hon. Mem- 
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bers of the Jewish religion? But the 
question was, what was to bedone. The 
best thing that the members of the 
Jewish persuasion in this country could 
do was to make an appeal to the public 
opinion of the civilized world. It might 
be asked, what was the use of opinion? 
He would answer in the words of Lord 
Palmerston—words all the more forcible 
because Lord Palmerston was supposed 
to represent a different policy— 


“Tt is true it may be asked, what are opinions 

against arms ? My opinion is, that opinions are 
stronger than arms. Opinions, if they are founded 
in truth and justice, will in the end prevail against 
the bayonets of infantry, the fire of artillery, and 
the charges of cavalry.” 
In accordance with that opinion he be- 
lieved that the public opinion of Europe 
would prevail likewise against the un- 
just laws and persecuting practices of 
Roumania. If the Jews throughout 
Europe were to make an appeal to the 
Christian consciences of the nations, 
there would, he believed, be such a re- 
sponse as could not fail to smite with 
terror and dismay those who had been 
thus persecuting their brethren. At any 
rate, he hoped that from this House 
would go forth to-night no uncertain 
sound, and that it would be understood 
that they viewed with execration conduct 
of which, in the words of Lord Stanley, 
it might be said that ‘‘ though it was the 
Jews who suffered, it was the Christians 
who were disgraced.” 

Viscount ENFIELD said, his hon, 
Friend the Member for Reading (Sir 
Francis Goldsmid) had with great truth 
and perfect accuracy depicted the suffer- 
ings of his co-religionists in these Prin- 
cipalities. He had hardly exaggerated 
the sufferings which they had undergone 
at different times during the last 12 
years, but he (Viscount Enfield) thought 
the points to which the attention of the 
House ought more properly to be di- 
rected were the sufferings and persecu- 
tions they had undergone during the 
present year, and the steps which Her 
Majesty’s Government had taken, either 
singly or conjointly with the Powers 
which signed the Convention of the 18th 
of August, 1868, to mitigate the suffer- 
ings of the Jewish population of those 
districts. On considering what suffer- 
ings the Jewish populations of these 
Principalities had undergone during the 
last 10 years, he thought it would be a 
subject of congratulation to both sides 
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of the House that our Foreign Secretary, 
whether Lord Russell, Lord Clarendon, 


or Lord Stanley, had always and con- 
sistently given strong instructions to the 
different Consuls residing in the Prin- 
cipality of Servia to bring under the 
notice of the local authorities the suffer- 
ings and persecutions the Jews had 
undergone, and to express in strong and 
indignant language the deep regret and 
mortification which Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment felt that the Jewish popula- 
tion of those parts of the world were 
subjected to such unmerited sufferings. 
His hon. Friend (Sir Francis Goldsmid) 
had, with perfect truth, reminded the 
House of the Guarantee of the 18th of 
August, 1868. The 25th Article of that 
Treaty declared that the Christians of 
Moldavia and Wallachia should enjoy 
political rights, but the enjoyment of 
those rights was to be extended to persons 
of all other religions by legislative enact- 
ment. We had, therefore, the clearest 
right to demand from the Prince of 
Servia and from the Prince of Roumania 
the faithful execution of that treaty, 
which declared that political liberty 
should be enjoyed by Jews as well as 
Christians in those districts. His hon. 
Friend had narrated the events of the 
present year of course, from information 
supplied to him by his own friends; 
and it was only right that he (Viscount 
Enfield) should assure the House that, 
substantially, all his hon. Friend had 
said had been confirmed by our Consul, 
Mr. Green. Im the early part of 
January it was true that an act of rob- 
bery was committed by a Jew in the 
Cathedral of Ismail, and not only were 
the feelings of the Christian population 
aroused, but a violent and unprovoked 
onslaught made on the Jewish popula- 
tion. But there was this curious fact— 
that although a robbery was committed, 
so many valuables were left in the 
church as to give colour to the state- 
ment that robbery was not the object of 
the act, but sacrilege. The feeling of 
excitement spread, the Jews were sub- 
jected to every sort of indignity, and 
several lives were lost. The feeling of 
indignation spread to other towns. At 
Cahul, near Galatz, the Jews were plun- 
dered, and subjected to every sort of in- 
dignity ; their houses were burnt; they 
took refuge in barracks; several lives 
were lost; there were three days’ rioting; 
and if troops had not come from Galatz, 
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in all probability there would have been 
a wholesale massacre of the Jewish popu- 
lation. Our Consul at once urged the 
local authority in the strongest manner 
to repress these disorders. At the re- 
quest of the American Consul a meeting 
was held in the House of our Consul, 
Mr Green, to prepare an appeal to 
Prince Charles and his Government, to 
do all in their power to afford sufficient 
protection to the Jewish population. On 
the 11th of March, Mr. Green called the 
attention of M. Catargi, the Roumanian 
Prime Minister, to the fact that men 
supposed to have been ringleaders in 
this riot had not been punished, that 
false charges continued to be made 
against the Jews, that they had been 
thrown into prison, and that the orders 
of the Government for the restoration of 
their property had not been complied 
with. The reply he received was to the 
effect that it would be necessary to take 
legal proceedings, that the Prefects of 
Ismail and Cahul had been dismissed, 
and that the crime of sacrilege should be 
punished, if proved against the Jew 
then in custody. On the 20th of March, 
Mr. Green further stated to the local 
authorities the painful impressions which 
had been created in the minds of Her 
Majesty’s Government by the petition of 
the Jews to Prince Charles, and that 
Her Majesty’s Government could not 
but believe that such barbarities had 
occurred through the remissness of the 
Roumanian authorities. M. Catargi re- 
joined that energetic measures had been 
taken ; that the Procureurs of Bucharest 
and Fochshany had gone to inquire into 
the subject ; but he hoped that many of 
the Jewish accusations, if not unfounded, 
were at any rate exaggerated. Mr. 
Green rejoined that no answer had been 
returned to the joint Note of the Foreign 
Representatives of the 19th of February. 
M. Cartargi said answers should be sent 
when translations were made. On the 
26th of March, Mr. Green reported that 
46 of the rioters who had been im- 
prisoned for having taken part in these 
riots had been set at liberty. He 
thought the House, therefore, would 
agree with him that Mr. Green had done 
all in his power to bring before the 
Roumanian local authorities their re- 
missness in not punishing the offenders 
or not taking adequate steps for the pro- 
tection of the Jewish population. On 
the 12th of the present month, Mr, Green 
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was instructed by telegraph to caution 
the Roumanian Government against the 
possible dangers which might arise at 
the Feast of the Passover on the 22nd 
instant; and Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment urged him to represent to the 
authorities, that it was their impera- 
tive duty to take every step for the pre- 
vention of painful scenes and occur- 
rences. Mr. Green reported a few days 
since, that the Roumanian Government 
had promised that adequate means 
should be taken to prevent a repetition 
of such scenes; but, not content with 
this, Her Majesty’s Government sent a 
telegraphic instruction to their Repre- 
sentatives in Paris, Berlin, St. Peters- 
burg, Vienna, and Rome, to invite the 
powers to whom they were accredited to 
take the same view, and to send similar 
instructions to their own Representatives. 
He therefore hoped his hon. Friend and 
the House would think that the Govern- 
ment had thus taken every measure in 
their power to endeavour to impress 
upon the Roumanian authorities their 
sense of detestation of the scenes which 
had taken place, and had even impressed 
upon those authorities in the most im- 
perative manner—as they were entitled 
to do—the opinion that it was their duty 
to give every adequate protection to the 
Jewish population. The hon. Member 
for Merthyr (Mr. Richard) had said 
with great truth that there was no class 
of her Majesty’s subjects more loyal, 
peaceful, and charitable, than the Jew- 
ish community in this country; and it 
should not be forgédtten that five months 
ago, when deep anxiety prevailed re- 
specting the illness of the Prince of 
Wales, the Jewish population were the 
first to offer up prayers for the restora- 
tion to health of His Royal Highness. 
It would be a great disgrace to us as 
Christians if wedid notadopt every means 
in our power to urgeupon the Roumanian 
authorities their duty to bring the 
offenders to justice. He trusted his hon. 
Friend would not press for Papers, but 
would accept an assurance that the Go- 
vernment would continue to do all they 
could, by remonstrating through their 
Consul and the other Great Powers, to 
prevent the Jewish population of Rou- 
mania and Servia being again exposed 
to these persecutions. 

Mr. WHEELHOUSE considered the 
statement of the noble Lord to be ex- 
tremely satisfactory, but suggested that 
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it might be possible to do still more than 
was intended—to convince the Govern- 
ments of the Principalities that unless 
their treaty obligations were carried out 
we should be prepared to take much 
more active steps in the matter. He 
wished to express his detestation of these 
cruelties, onl as sacrilege was an easy 
way of exciting a semi-Christian popu- 
lation, he hoped the British Government 
would use its influence in urging such 
an inquiry as would throw the fullest 
light on the accusation referred to by 
the hon. Baronet opposite. 

Mr. MUNTZ said, this was not a 
Jewish question, but a question of hu- 
manity and of Christianity, and his 
memory told him that for nearly 10 
years there had been similar outrages 
to those now complained of. If the 
account which he had read, and which 
had been confirmed by the noble Lord 
the Under Secretary of State for Fo- 
reign Affairs, was correct, the occur- 
rences in question would be a disgrace 
to any civilized country in the world. 
The Government of Prince Charles 
appeared to have done all they could 
in the matter; they had tried to punish 
the offenders, and taken measures to 
prevent the recurrence of the offence. 
During the last 10 or 12 years there 
had been similar events and similar 
results; and he thought the time had 
come when other steps should be taken. 
By the Treaty of Paris, the Five Great 
Powers were to guarantee the indepen- 
dence of the Principalities ; and, in ad- 
dition, there was a far more stringent 
Treaty in which England, France, and 
Austria agreed to uphold the integrity 
of the Ottoman Empire against all at- 
tacks, collectively and separately. The 
Sultan was the Sovereign of the Princi- 
palities, and the protecting Powers had 
a right to call upon the Sultan to see 
that the system of government should 
be improved ; and he trusted that Her 
Majesty’s Government would not be con- 
tented with what they had already done, 
but that they would instruct their Am- 
bassador to act with the other Ambas- 
sadors of the Great Powers, and to in- 
sist that the Government of Roumania 
should be brought within the pale of 
civilization, so that one of the most harm- 
less, industrious, and talented races in 
the world might be secured from further 
violence. 
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Mr. SzrsEant SIMON said, it might 
mney be supposed that he felt a deep 





rsonal interest in this matter, affect- 
ing, as it did, persons of his own race, 
and whose religiousconvictions he shared. 
He should, however, as an Englishman 
have felt it to be equally his duty to 
raise his voice in behalf of the victims 
of these outrages had they been mem- 
bers of a different religious communion. 
The blood and treasure of England and 
France had been expended in the Rus- 
sian War, and the Jews of both coun- 
tries had contributed their full quota in 
that cause. One of the issues of that 
war, it was believed, was the relief of 
the Roumanian population from Ma- 
homedan despotism, and that they would, 
as a semi-independent State, be placed 
in the enjoyment of constitutional and 
religious freedom. The Jews, how- 
ever, were much freer under Turkish 
rule than they had since been, for since 
the accession of the present ruler they 
had been subjected to systematic op- 
pression not exceeded by anything that 
happened in the worst period of the Dark 
Ages. For 10 years their houses had 
been plundered, their synagogues de- 
stroyed, their women outraged, their 
persons assailed, and their lives sacri- 
ficed. By a strained interpretation of 
an article of the new Constitution they 
had been declared foreigners, disentitled 
to the political and religious freedom 
which the Treaty of Paris secured to all 
natives, and shut out even from the jus 
gentium which protected foreigners under 
the old Roman Empire. Without Con- 
suls or foreign Powers to protect them, 
they had been left at the mercy of 
a semi- barbarous people, erected by 
the Great Powers into a semi-inde- 
pendent nation. Religious fanaticism 
and political intrigue had been levelled 
at this unoffendihg race. The only 
shadow of justification for these out- 
rages, urged in a letter purporting to 
be written, he was ashamed to say, by 
an Englishman, was that the Jews were 
enterprizing and ambitious, and were 
hated in consequence by the nobles, who 
were described as indolent and vain. 
He had yet to learn that indolence and 
vanity were virtues, and calculated to 
advance a nation’s prosperity and hap- 
piness, and that enterprize and ambition 
were unfavourable to a nation’s well- 
being. Our own and other Govern- 
ments had made strong remonstrances, 
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and he was sensible of Earl Granville’s 
readiness to do the utmost in his power ; 
but, in spite of repeated represen- 
tations, the outrages had been re- 
peated, and repeated in an aggravated 
form. The noble Viscount (Viscount 
Enfield) had stated, of course, on the 
authority of the Consul, that the sacri- 
lege at Ismail was committed by a 
Jew; but, according to information on 
which he (Mr. Serjeant Simon) could 
rely, it was committed, if at all, by a 
person of Jewish birth who, at the age 
of 14, was baptized a Christian, and who 
was a deserter from the Russian Army. 
This person had, at the instigation of 
certain Roumanians, stolen a pyx and 
other sacred articles from a church, and 
had thrown them into the yard of a 
house inhabited by a Jewish Rabbi. In- 
quiry being made into the affair, this 
deserter from. the Russian Army ac- 
cused, in the first place, his employer, 
a tailor, of having committed the out- 
rage; but, on being put to the tor- 
ture, he accused the Rabbi and another 
Jewish gentleman. Now, it was an 
historical fact that the Jews had never 
been guilty of an aggression against the 
religious opinions of the nations among 
whom they lived, and it was most im- 
probable that these gentlemen should 
have been guilty of this outrage in Rou- 
mania, where they lived from hour to 
hour upon sufferance, and have thus 
called down upon themselves the imme- 
diate vengeance of a hostile community. 
Moreover, a Jewish Rabbi held a high 
and venerated position, and it was just as 
probable that a Prelate of the Church 
of England would be guilty of sacri- 
lege in a Roman Catholic place of 
worship, as that the gentleman in ques- 
tion should have been guilty of the 
charge that had been brought against 
him. The Rabbi and the gentleman, 
and some others who were charged with 
him, upon the evidence of this deserter, 
however, were taken into custody, and 
were convicted by a Roumanian jury, 
although the rioters who had pulled 
down the synagogues and the Jewish 
houses, who had violated the Jewish 
women, and had beaten and broken 
the limbs of the Jews themselves, were 
acquitted. Could a verdict given by 
a Roumanian jury under those cir- 
cumstances of excitement be regarded 
as conclusive of the guilt of these gen- 
tlemen? Who would trust his life, or 
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any interest he might hold dear, to the 
mercy of such a tribunal? During along 
professional career at the Bar, he had 
had some experience in the verdicts of 
juries, and they all knew how difficult it 
was, even in this country, to obtain a 
right verdict from a jury in times when 
popular feeling was excited. What con- 
fidence, then, could be placed in the 
verdict of a Roumanian jury under such 
circumstances as those which they had 
heard? For his own part, he repudi- 
ated and denounced the so-called verdict 
which had condemned these unfortunate 
men as utterly valueless in point of truth, 
and as the result only of a wild fanati- 
cism and of barbarous ignorance. If 
the evidence upon which the Rabbi and 
others had been convicted had come be- 
fore an English Court of Justice, it 
would not have been deemed by any 
English Judge, or any jury of English- 
men, sufficient to entitle it even to con- 
sideration; the case would have been 
dismissed at once as unfounded and 
malicious. Yet it was upon this tainted 
evidence of a Russian deserter and con- 
vert from the Jewish religion, extracted 
under the pangs of torture, and varied 
from time to time, that men as honour- 
able and respectable as any who now 
heard him, had been condemned to three 
years’ imprisonment in a Roumanian 
dungeon. He called upon the Govern- 
ment of this country, as one of those 
which guaranteed the Roumanian Prin- 
cipalities, to bring the matter under the 
notice of the other Guaranteeing Powers, 
in order that a joint representation might 
be made to the Roumanian Government, 
to the effect that such outrages and mis- 
deeds must cease, that they would not 
be permitted, and that security and free- 
dom must be given, even to the Jews, in 
a country which was protected by the 
civilized nations of Europe. 

Mr. DIXON expressed his concur- 
rence in many of the views which had 
been expressed by his hon. Friends, and 
said he did not think that the English Go-, 
vernment would be acting up to its duty, 
unless it did more than had been already 
done in this matter. He considered that, 
as one of the great Powers which had 
set up the Roumanian States, they ought 
to see that the provisions of the Conven- 
tion were properly carried out, and, at 
all events, full compensation should be 
made to those Jews who had suffered 
loss and outrage. Whatever might be 
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thought of these foreign treaties, he was 
of opinion that, when under them Eng- 
land had the power of doing an act of 
justice to a large section of the inhabi- 
tants of the Principalities, whom all ad- 
mitted to be most worthy citizens, it was 
the duty of the Government to show that 
England did not enter into them for 
mere selfish purposes, but that, when ne- 
cessary, this country would use its great 
influence to promote the civilization of 
the rest of Europe. 

Mr. WHITWELL felt gratified at the 
statement made by the noble Lord of the 
proceedings taken by the representatives 
of the Foreign Office, and hoped that 
the discussion that had taken place would 
strengthen the hands of the Government 
in dealing with the case. England had 
always listened to the voice of the op- 
pressed, and he trusted that in this case 
there would bea strong intervention, not 
by arms, but by representations in order 
to prevent the occurrence of such perse- 
cutions as had been described. 

Smr FRANCIS GOLDSMID said, he 
would withdraw his Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Main Question proposed, ‘That Mr. 
Speaker do now leave the Chair.” 


SUPPLY—NAVY ESTIMATES. 

Sir JOHN HAY wished to asked the 
First Lord of the Admiralty, If he could 
furnish the names of Contractors to 
whom repayments had been made, with 
the amount paid to each, under the head 
‘* Less penalties and fines debit balance 
arising from repayments to Contractors, 
&ec., of amounts abated from them on 
account of fines,” as stated in gross in 
Navy Estimates, 1871-2 and 1872-3; 
with a nominal list of the Contractors on 
whom penalties and fines had been im- 
posed but not recovered on the Ist day 
of January 1869, with the amounts? 
The House would see, by turning to the 
Navy Estimates, that on the last sheet 
there was astatement, which was always 
two years in arrear, of certain Estimates 
of the year. In 1866-7 the penalties 
and fines for non-completion of contracts 
amounted to £3,055 15s.; in 1867-8 
the amount was £4,461 14s. 10d. ; and in 
the last year, when his right hon. Friend 
the Member for Tyrone (Mr. Corry) was 
First Lord of the Admiralty, the amount 
was £5,319 1s. 4d. In 1869-70, how- 
ever, instead of penalties being recoverd, 
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sums were paid over to the contractors. 
He understood, however, that the con- 
tracts now entered into were free from 
penalties, the system being to give a 
remium to the contractor if he ful- 
filled his contract, and fix a fine if he 
did not. 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, it was true that 
penalties were imposed and recovered 
to the amount of about £4,000 a-year 
from 1865 to 1869 ; but the hon. and gal- 
lant Baronet was in error in supposing 
that they were not collected until the 
year after they were imposed, the fact 
being that they were deducted the same 
year from the sums paid to the contrac- 
tors, except in a case which led to cor- 
respondence, when some delay must in- 
evitably occur. In 1868-9, the last year 
in which that system was in operation, 
there was a credit to the Exchequer of 
£5,392; but though the penalties were 
recovered in the year in which they were 
imposed, abatements when made were 
not made till the next year, and in 
1869-70, £1,100 of the £5,392 was re- 
mitted. A different system was now in 
foree by which, when a contractor did 
not deliver his goods in time, the Go- 
vernment bought against him, making 
him responsible for any loss, and the 
effect had been that goods had been de- 
livered much more promptly than they 
used to be. He should have great 
pleasure in showing the hon. and gallant 
Baronet or any other hon. Member the 
names of the firms whose fines had been 
remitted; but it would be against the 
public interest to publish the names in a 
Parliamentary Return. 

Sm JAMES ELPHINSTONE said, 
he had always taken objection to this 
peculiar system of purchasing as pur- 
sued by the present Admiralty. What 
they should do was to go straight into 
the open market for their goods, obtain- 
ing them by tender; from respectable 
persons, and fining those persons if they 
failed to deliver the goods. He did not 
think the explanation of the First Lord 
was satisfactory on the subject. 

Mr. CHILDERS said, he would reply 
to the hon. and gallant Gentleman, as 
the Rules of the House would not allow 
his right hon. Friend to do so. He 
appealed to every business man to say 
what was the best system—that anti- 
quated one of accepting in all cases the 
lowest tenderer, whoever he might be, 


and relying upon the power of fining as 
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the security ; or the much better system, 
in his opinion, of contracting with those 
persons who were, from their position in 
the trade, fully able to comply with the 
terms of their contracts, and if they 
were not able to do so, buying else- 
where and charging the contractors the 
difference? The latter system succeeded 
in obtaining better goods, and more satis- 
factory contracts during the two years 
he was in office. 

Mr. AtpErMan LUSK observed that 
it was impossible for hon. Members to 
understand these Admiralty accounts, 
when First Lords interpreted them dif- 
ferently, and he should like to know why 
the Admiralty could not make out their 
accounts and publish them, so that any 
business man could understand them. 


Main Question put, and agreed to. 
Suprty—considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


(1.) £1,062,269, Victualling and Cloth- 
ing, Seamen and Marines. 

Sm JOHN HAY asked an explanation 
of the item—‘‘Savings—payments for 
provisions not taken up’—#£121,380. 
There was an increase of £2,167 upon 
this item as compared with the previous 
year, although the number of men had 
not increased. 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, the explanation 
was, that there was a growing disposition 
among the men in certain cases to take 
money instead of provisions, and an 
actual saving was effected in this way. 

Str JOHN HAY said, he should like 
to know why the men preferred the 
money, for it was generally held to be 
more advantageous to the service that 
the men should consume their full allow- 
ance of provisions, so long as they were 
of a good character, than that the pro- 
visions should be left behind, and the 
men should receive money which was 
not always well spent. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, there 
had been an extension of the system of 
supplying fresh meat in port; but the 
increase in the item was attributable, as 
had been stated, to the growing dispo- 
sition among the men to take their 
savings in provisions in money. 

Mr. WHITWELL cordially approved 
the new system of contracting for sup- 
plies. It was a great improvement on 
the old mode of doing business at the 
Admiralty. 

3 F 2 
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Lorp HENRY LENNOX asked the 
First Lord to give an explanation of a 
circumstance which had created some 
excitement during the Recess. He knew 
that an explanation could be given of it, 
which would be perfectly satisfactory to 
the Committee and to the country. He 
referred to the startling announcement 
that there had been a condemnation of 
many tons of biscuit at Gibraltar because 
they were, in fact, alive with maggots. 
The statement had produced a very 
painful effect among members of the 
naval service, and he knew he was only 
doing a friendly act to the Admiralty 
by giving the First Lord an opportunity 
of explanation. 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, he was very 
much obliged to the noble Lord for 
giving him the opportunity. It was 
perfectly correct, as stated, that there 
was a report of a condemnation of bis- 
cuit to the extent of 126,000lbs. at 
Gibraltar, and such general credence did 
this report receive, that it was not only 
commented on in naval circles, but it 
was also discussed as a fact in a very 
serious quarterly publication. He was 
happy to say that, after the most thorough 
investigation, it was discovered that of 
this 126,000 lbs. of biscuit, 123,000 Ibs. 
were good, serviceable, sweet biscuit, 
not only fit to be consumed, but which 
had been eaten. This was one of those 
damaging statements of Admiralty mis- 
management made by the newspapers 
during the autumn, when there were no 
means of reply; but when the kindly 
feeling of the noble Lord gave the oppor- 
tunity of contradiction, they were at once 
exploded. Another rumour was current 
at Gibraltar, that biscuit was being 
made of inferior flour. A Commission 
of Inquiry was sent out, of which Pro- 
fessor Huxley was a member. The 
matter was probed to the bottom, and it 
was found that the flour was as good as 
had ever been used. But they were not 
content to make any statement about 
this biscuit till they had satisfactory 

roof that it had been actually eaten. 
t had been stated that the quantity of 
biscuit condemned recently at Gibraltar 
was unprecedented ; but so far from that 
being so, there had been, about three 
years ago, an actual condemnation of 
97,000lbs. The only difference was, 
that in that case the condemnation held 
good, and no inquiry was made into the 
circumstances, whereas last autumn, an 
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examination was made, and a great 
scandal was avoided. He trusted it 
would be seen in naval circles that great 
attention was given to the proper manu- 
facture of biscuit. 

Sm JAMES ELPHINSTONE, who 
had eaten his share of biscuits, said, he 
could not conceive any more erroneous 
mode of solving the problem as to the 
quality of the biscuits than by having 
them eaten. He would rather trust the 
officers who condemned them than Pro- 
fessor Huxley or any other philosopher, 
who would better understand an animal 
in the fossil state than a weevil in a 
biscuit. 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, that samples of 
the biscuits were sent here, and had 
been examined by independent Com- 
mittees of Naval officers, appointed not 
by the Admiralty, but by the Com- 
mander-in-Chief at Sheerness and at 
Portsmouth, and these officers, who had 
probably eaten as much biscuit as the 
hon. and gallant Baronet opposite, had 
pronounced the biscuits to be good. 

Mr. RYLANDS said, there seemed 
to be some suspicion that the condemna- 
tion was not just, and it would, there- 
fore, be satisfactory to know by whom 
the condemnation had been pronounced, 
and what steps had been taken in conse- 
quence of the mistake which was avow- 
edly made, and which might have re- 
sulted in the destruction of so large a 
quantity of biscuit. 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, the biscuits 
were condemned by two paymasters and 
an officer selected by the superintendent 
at Gibraltar ; but it was a very delicate 
matter to visit with censure men who 
aeted according to the best of their judg- 
ment. In consequence of this mistake, 
peremptory orders, however, had been 
given that no biscuits that were con- 
demned should be sold or disposed of 
until samples had been sent to England, 
or an opportunity had been afforded for 
re-surveying the biscuits. To punish 
officers for an error committed in acting 
to the best of their judgment would be 
detrimental in the long run to the public 
service. 

Sir JAMES ELPHINSTONE sug. 
gested that the biscuits would probably 
appear to be in a better condition in 
England than at Gibraltar, because of 
the difference of the climate, which 
would induce fermentation there, but not 
here, There could be no earthly doubt 
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that when the biscuits were condemned 
they were abominably bad. He would 
recommend that the minutes of the sur- 
veys should be laid on the Table. 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, he did not think 
the hon. and gallant Baronet would 
gain anything by the publication of the 
minutes, because the biscuits were re- 
surveyed by the officer of another ship 
which went to Gibraltar, who did not 
agree in the condemnation, and there- 
fore fermentation was not the cause of it. 

Mr. Atperman LUSK suggested that 
the change in the condition of the bis- 
cuits might be due to bad packing. He 
expressed a hope that the Admiralty 
would, in future, buy provisions in a 
better market than the metropolitan, and 
that they would go to Scotland, Ireland, 
or America for salt meat, instead of com- 
peting with the consumers of London in 
its markets, which was one of those ex- 
traordinary things that only an Admiralty 
would do. 

Mr. GRAVES said, he happened to 
be in the neighbourhood of Gibraltar at 
the time this biscuit was talked about, 
and it was one of the most common 
subjects of conversation in every quarter. 
He had been under the impression that 
a very large quantity of biscuit was 
totally unfit for human food. He had 
also been told that some of the biscuit 
had been landed from several of Her 
Majesty’s ships and suitable biscuit 
taken on board. The stock of biscuit 
in store at Gibraltar was so small that 
it would not have lasted for any great 
time. He had been informed that not 
only at Gibraltar, but at Haulbowline 
the same character of biscuit was in 
store, and he had heard thesereportsfrom 
reliable and experienced officers. He 
was sure no officer on board Her Ma- 
jesty’s ships would go on board and 
report that the biscuit was fit for human 
food. He could not help thinking there 
was something special in the case, either 
in connection with the manufacture or 
in connection with the packing. As the 
matter was of some importance, and 
there seemed to be something special 
about it, it would be desirable to have 
the Reports produced. 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, he was not sur- 
prised the hon. Member heard a good 
deal about it, because, as he had said, 
the quantity condemned was 126,000lbs, 
and reports were circulated that it was 
made of inferior flour; but when other 
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officers tasted the condemned biscuit, 
they said it was better than what they 
were using on board their own ships. 
The hon. Member was, however, con- 
founding the biscuit under notice with 
some that had been condemned on board 
some of Her Majesty’s ships, for it was 
no new thing for biscuits to go bad on 
board Her Majesty’s ships, and that 
might be owing in part to the character 
of the bread rooms in the iron-clads. 
In 1867-8, 409,000lbs were condemned 
on board ships; in 1868-9, 267,000lbs, 
and 139,000lbs out of the stores. Of 
these quantities the Lord Clyde furnished 
28,000lbs; the Caledonia, 14,000lbs ; the 
Pallas, 16,000lbs; and the Gibraltar, 
97,000lbs. The question had been more 
thoroughly examined during the last 
three months than it ever was before, 
and efforts had been made to obtain the 
best advice as to keeping biscuits in good 
condition. 

Lorp HENRY LENNOX asked for 
an explanation of what was meant by an 
item of £25,000 for excess.of clothing ? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, that 
large stocks of clothing having been for- 
merly kept, they had been drawn upon 
for two or three years to reduce them, 
and that having been done, the average 
supply for a year had to be purchased. 

Sir JAMES ELPHINSTONE said, 
the flour of which the biscuits were 
made might have been good enough ; 
but it might have turned sour, or they 
might have been baked badly; but 
there was no earthly doubt about the 
biscuits being bad at Gibraltar. 


Vote agreed to. 
Votes 3 and 4 postponed. 


(2.) £72,741, Scientific Departments of 
the Navy. 

Mr. LIDDELL complained that due 
Notice of the intention of the Govern- 
ment to take the Navy Estimates that 
evening had not been given until the 
close of yesterday’s Sitting. That was 
rather summary Notice, and he thought 
the Government ought to have informed 
the House at the commencement of that 
day’s Sitting what Votes they intended 
to take. Many hon. Members had suf- 
fered considerable inconvenience from 
that not being done, as they had come 
down to the House in the full expecta- 
tion that Vote 3 would be discussed. 
He thought the Government ought in 
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future to give Notice of what Votes they 
intended to postpone. 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, the Government 
were under an engagement not to take 
Vote 3, except on a day when it stood 
first for discussion. With regard to the 
other Votes, he would remark that it 
was not usual to announce beforehand 
what Votes would be taken in the Navy 
Estimates. The presumption was, that 
whenever the Navy Estimates were taken 
hon. Members would come down fully 
prepared to discuss any Votes, as they 
were thoroughly acquainted with all the 
subjects they had reference to. 

Mr. SAMUDA remarked that under 

Vote 3 it was intended to make con- 
siderable changes in the Admiralty, 
involving several new appointments. 
Rumour said that several of these ap- 
pointments had been already made, be- 
fore the House had had an opportunity 
of discussing the Vote, and perhaps, 
therefore, the right hon. Gentleman 
would give some explanation on this 
point. . 
Lorp HENRY LENNOX also hoped 
to hear from the right hon. Gentleman 
whether the rumours concerning these 
appointments were well founded. 

Mr. G. BENTINCK said, he had 
come down to the House fully under the 
impression that Vote 3 would be dis- 
cussed that evening. 

Mr. BOWRING wished to know whe- 
ther the proposed removal of the School 
of Naval Architecture from South Keu- 
sington to Greenwich would lead to any 
considerable increase of expenditure ; 
and why there had been a falling off in 
the sale of Zhe Nautical Almanack, as 
compared with the numbers sold four 
years ago? 

Sir JOHN HAY said, he also should 
be glad to obtain from the right hon. 
Gentleman some information respecting 
any proposed change in the method of 
imparting a higher education to naval 
officers. The right hon. Gentleman had, 
in his judgment, acted wisely in pro- 
posing that gentlemen should join the 
Navy at a more advanced age than was 
the custom at present. If, as was re- 
ported, the College at Portsmouth was 
about to be removed to Greenwich Hos- 
pital, he did not think the transfer would 
be advantageous, because Portsmouth 
offered greater facilities to naval officers 
to perfect their knowledge of the details 
of ships. 

Mr. Liddeli 
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Dr. BREWER also requested further 
particulars as to the improvement of the 
education of young medical men for the 
naval service. 

Mr. STONE hoped an opportunity 
would be given for discussing fully the 
proposed removal of the Portsmouth 
College. 

Sir JAMES ELPHINSTONE said, 
he would point out that only £500 was 
proposed to be taken for rewards for ex- 
periments for scientific purposes. He 
thought such a small sum as that was 
not sufficient if they wished to institute 
those scientific inquiries which were ab- 
solutely necessary for the progression of 
the naval service. When the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Pontefract 
(Mr. Childers) came into office there was 
a charge of £7,000 or £8,000 a-year for 
scientific experiments. A series of ex- 
periments which was being made at 
Woolwich at that time was for the pur- 
pose of overcoming the great difficulty 
of producing steam from rock oil. Those 
experiments had so far advanced at the 
time of which he was speaking, that it 
was the general opinion of the officers 
in charge that they were very nearly 2” 
proaching a point at which steam could 
be produced by means of oil lamps, 
whereby an enormous consumption of 
coal could be saved, and it would be 
possible to adopt a better model for ships 
of war. Notwithstanding that favour- 
able state of the case, the experiments 
were abandoned, and he wanted to know 
the reason why. Then there was the 
question of the best mode of consuming 
smoke, which under the late adminis- 
tration of the Admiralty, reached a 
volume never before vomited out of any 
funnel on the face of the earth. Then 
there was the question of the applica- 
tion of hydraulic power to the propelling 
of steamships which he regarded as being 
a matter of the utmost importance. 

Mr. CHILDERS pointed out, as a 
matter of Order, that the Vote for Ex- 
periments had not yet been reached, 
that being Vote 11. 

Sm JAMES ELPHINSTONE said, 
that being so, he would proceed to make 
a few remarks on the Surveying depart- 
ment of the Admiralty. In the year 
1860, the Admiralty undertook the sur- 
vey of the Indian Seas, a work which had 
been conducted by a staff of most ta- 
lented officers in the service of the East 
India Company. One of the principal 
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officers connected with that service was 
Captain Jones, an officer whose charts 
could be recognized as easily as could the 
pictures of Rubens or Raffaelle. The 
charts drawn by the officers who con- 
ducted the survey were perfect as far as 
the Red Sea, the Persian Gulf, the Ma- 
lacca, and Java Seas were concerned; 
but after being allowed for a long time 
to lie in the office at Bombay, they were 
reduced to pulp and sold for £103 by the 
Vandals who succeeded the East India 
Company. On the whole, he contended, 
therefore, that the Survey department at 
the Admiralty was in a most disgrace- 
ful condition, though it was presided 
over by officers of the greatest ability. 
oe morte Hon. Members might laugh ; 

ut, perhaps, on reflection they would 
be able to see that a service might be 
in a bad state though efficiently offi- 
cered. If any hon. Member would go- 
to Admiral Richards’ room, he would 
find the whole charts of the world stowed 
away in a room into which an engineer 
in the City of London would not put his 
clerks. In St. Petersburg, the Survey 
department was housed in a building 
as large as Somerset House; and in 
France, the department was vastly su- 
perior to their own not only in the execu- 
tion of the charts, but in reference to the 
price at which they were sold to persons 
requiring them. Another complaint 
against the department was the insuffi- 
cient manner in which surveying expedi- 
tions were equipped, Admiral Fitzroy 
was sent to survey the Coast of South 
America in a brig of not more than 230 
tons; and Captain Owens’ expedition to 
survey the African Coast only consisted 
of two small ships of similar size, there- 
fore he was justified in calling attention 
to the disgraceful state of the Survey 
department. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Chairman do report Progress, 
and ask leave to sit again.” —( Sir James 
Elphinstone.) 


Mr. GRAVES said, he agreed with 
the criticisms the Committee had just 
heard, and hoped they would be taken 
to heart by the Admiralty officials. The 
only objection he had to the Vote for the 
Survey department was that it was not 
sufficiently large. A very able survey 
had been made of the Straits of Ma- 
gellan ; but the survey had been stopped 
short at the Straits, instead of being ex- 
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tended to a channel, 350 miles long, 
which extended on the western shore of 
the Straits, and was protected by a natural 
island barrier ; and which would, if pro- 
perly surveyed, prove of vastimportance to 
the commercial interests of this country, 
as far as the trade with South America 
was concerned. He did not ask for full 
information on the question at that 
moment, as the right hon. Gentleman 
the First Lord of the Admiralty had re- 
ceived no Notice of his intention to bring 
the matter forward; but he would like 
to have information concerning it at a 
future time. 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, the cost of the 
wages and victuals of men, and also the 
cost of ships and various other charges 
scattered through other Votes, must be 
added to the cost of the Admiralty sur- 
veys. He was not prepared to answer 
without Notice the special point to which 
the. hon. Member for Liverpool (Mr. 
Graves) had alluded; but he could as- 
sure the Committee that if there was 
one department which was ably con- 
ducted and gave the greatest satisfac- 
tion to the mercantile service, and, in 
fact, to the country at large, it was the 
Survey department of the Navy. With 
regard to the Hydrographical depart- 
ment, there were many reasons why it 
should remain in the Admiralty itself. 
Constant reference had to be made to 
the Hydrographer by the Admiralty, 
who had the greatest confidence in him. 
The Committee was, no doubt, aware 
that the building of a new Admiralty 
had been for a long time in contempla- 
tion. The greatest inconveniences and 
disadvantages were occasioned by seve- 
ral parts of the Admiralty being scat- 
tered in various parts of London. The 
Admiralty hoped at once to make better 
arrangements with regard to what he 
might call the stores of the Hydrogra- 
phical department, by availing them- 
selves of a room for that purpose in the 
building at Greenwich. As to the re- 
moval of Portsmouth College to Green- 
wich, he did not propose that the dis- 
cussion on that question should be taken 
that night. He thought it would be 
more convenient to take that discussion 
on Vote 11, when they came to the item 
of £10,000 for adapting Greenwich 
Hospital for the purposes of a naval 
college. There was a charge for the 
Naval College at Portsmouth. Now, a 
good many months must elapse before 
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the scheme for adapting Greenwich Hos- 
pital to the purposes of a naval college 
could be put into working order, and 
any surplus in respect of the Vote for 
Portsmouth College could be applied to 
the college at Greenwich, when put into 
working order. He hoped the hon. Ba- 
ronet opposite would consent to postpone 
the discussion as to the education of 
officers, which could also be properly 
discussed on Vote 11. As to Vote 8, 
with regard to the officers employed on 
the re-construction of the Admiralty, he 
would remind the Committee that it 
constantly happened that new appoint- 
ments were made before the Estimates 
were presented to the House, because the 
exigenciesof the public service frequently 
required that that should be done; and 
in the case under notice, he thought it 
would have been impossible to postpone 
the appointments until the Vote had 
been taken, but the arrangement would 
not, of course, bind the judgment of 
Parliament. With regard to the college 
at Netley, it must not be confounded 
with the college at Greenwich for the 
general education of officers. The ar- 
rangement as regarded Netley was this, 
that naval surgeons should be admitted 
at present into the school now under the 
War Office for the education of military 
surgeons. 

Lorp HENRY LENNOX said, he 
never heard anything more unsatisfac- 
tory than the statement of the right hon. 
Gentleman with regard to the change of 
officers, and that subject must be fully 
discussed on a future occasion. 

Mr. AtpErMAN LUSK said, he was 
told that a great deal of money was 
spent on scientific objects sometimes un- 
necessarily, and too much time occupied 
by vessels employed in surveying, con- 
sidering the progress made. He hoped 
the Government would take care that the 
public got full value for money. 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, in answer to 
the noble Lord, that new appointments 
were frequently made when Parliament 
was not sitting, and afterwards the ne- 
cessary Estimates were asked for. There 
was no intention to avoid discussion on 
the matter. He could also assure his 


Supply —Navy 


hon. Friend (Mr. Alderman Lusk) that 

the surveys could not be done by means 

of private vessels at anything like the 

cost, and that it was an advantage to 

have the Government vessels cruising 

about, instead of lying idle, even al- 
Mr. Goschen 


{COMMONS} 
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though they were not so expeditious as 
they might be in executing the surveys, 

Sm JOHN HAY said, he could not 
agree that it was the frequent practice 
to create new offices like those referred 
to, and to ask for the necessary money 
afterwards. 

Mr. GRAVES asked whether there 
was any other Vote upon which the 
question of the survey of the Straits of 
Magellan could be raised ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, he feared not, 
but hoped it would not be thought ne- 
cessary to stop this Vote, because he 
would be very happy to confer with the 
hon. Member, and if that survey were 
shown to be more important than any 
other, it should have the preference. 

Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Vote agreed to. 
(3.) £16,110, Martial Law, agreed to. 


(4.) £111,297, Miscellaneous Services. 


Sir JAMES ELPHINSTONE re- 
marked that there had not been a sur- 
vey on the Coast of India for 12 years, 
and if the Admiralty accepted the re- 
sponsibility, it was their look-out. In 
his opinion a ship was not adapted for 
the survey unless she had the applica- 
tion of steam power. He also thought 
that the masters of tugs should receive 
higher wages. 

Mr. R. W. DUFF wished to know 
whether the sum of £438,000 for the con- 
veyance of officers, seamen, and marines 
was to be granted to carry out the new 
policy of the Admiralty in sending out 
crews in rotten ships? 

Mr. G. BENTINCK endorsed the 
views of the hon. Baronet (Sir James 
Elphinstone) respecting the masters of 
tugs. He had had many opportunities 
of seeing how those persons conducted 
their business, and in his estimation no 
class of men were better entitled toa 
higher rate of remuneration. 

Mr. RYLANDS, referring to an item 
of £1,715 for services against pirates, 
objected to rewards being given to the 
officers of the Cockchafer and Algerine, 
the latter vessel having, he believed, 
fired into a merchantman, supposing her 
to be a piratical craft. 

Sm JOHN HAY said, he concurred 
in the objections taken by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Banffshire (Mr. R. W. Duff), to 
the system of sending out officers and 
men to foreign stations in half-rotten 
ships. 
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Lorp HENRY LENNOX joined in 
urging the claims of the masters of dock- 
yard craft, but thought their case did 
not properly come under the present 
Vote. 

Mr. GOSCHEN explained that the 
rewards for services against pirates were 
given under judicial or semi-judicial de- 
cisions, and were claimed of right. The 
transactions to which the hon. Member 
(Mr. Rylands) referred occurred a con- 
siderable time ago. Explanations on the 
question raised by the hon. Member for 
Banffshire (Mr. R. W. Duff) could be 
better given when Vote 6 came under 
discussion. 

Vote agreed to. 

House resumed. 


Resolutions to be reported upon Mon- 
day next ; 

Committee to sit again upon Monday 
next. 


MUNICIPAL CORPORATIONS (WARDS) 
BILL—[Brz 102.] 
(Mr. Winterbotham, Mr. Secretary Bruce.) 
COMMITTEE. 


Order for Committee read. 

Mr. COLLINS said, he rose to call 
the attention of the Government to the 
way in which the representation of towns 
upon Town Councils was effected, so far 
as regarded elections to the dignity 
of Alderman, for, in his opinion, the 
principle which regulated aldermanic 
elections was by no means a good one. 
In the City of London the Aldermen 
were elected by each ward, but in pro- 
vincial Town Councils the Aldermen 
were elected by the majority of the 
councillors, and instead of forming a fair 
representation of the whole town, they 
only represented that majority who had 
chosen them. He thought that was a 
vicious system of representation, and he 
did not believe that anything could be 
said in its favour. Now that the Go- 
vernment were dealing with the question 
of municipal corporations, he thought it 
was their duty to take some steps for 
getting rid of that blot upon the muni- 
cipal system, for it was a scandal on 
their representative system in their Town 
Councils that it should be confined to a 
mere representation of the majority of 
the Council. The election of Aldermen 
should be by the wards, the same as in 
London, instead of by the Town Council. 
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He would, therefore, move that it be an 
Instruction to the Committee that they 
have power, by means of the cumulative 
vote, to provide for the proportional re- 
presentation of the Town Council on the 
Aldermanic Bench. 

Mr. MORRISON seconded the Mo- 
tion. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That it be an Instruction to the Committees 
that they have power, by means of the cumulative 
vote, to provide for the proportional representa- 
tion of the Town Council on the Aldermanic 
Bench.” —(Mr. Collins.) 

Mr. BRUCE, while admitting the 
importance of the question raised, said, 
it was not a fitting time then to bring 
it forward, as the Bill had only been 
introduced to meet a special object. 

Mr. WHEELHOUSE, in condemnin 
the present system, said, that it h 
been so worked in Leeds that, from the 
passing of the Municipal Act up to that 
time, neither a Conservative Mayor nor 
a Conservative Alderman had been able 
to secure his election in that borough. 
All the officers of the corporation were 
of one particular political opinion. 

Mr. GOURLEY considered the pre- 
sent law to be satisfactory, and hoped it 
would not be altered. 

Mr. CARTER denied that corpora- 
tion officials at Leeds were selected for 
their political opinions. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Bill considered in Committee, and re- 
ported; as amended, to be considered 
upon Monday next. 


House adjourned at a quarter after 
One o’clock, till Monday next. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, 22nd April, 1872. 


MINUTES.]—Pusuic Buis—Second Reading— 
County Buildings (Loans) * (65). 

Select Committee— Bankruptcy (Ireland) Amend- 
ment * (51), nominated ; Debtors (Ireland) * 
(52), nominated ; Union of Benefices Act 
Amendment * (12), nominated. 

Committee — Report — Bishops Resignation Act 
(1869) Perpetuation® (61). 

Third Reading—Act of Uniformity Amendment 
(1872) * (80); Marine Mutiny *; Reformatory 
and Industrial Schools * (68), and passed. 
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TREATY OF WASHINGTON. 
TRIBUNAL OF ARBITRATION (GENEVA). 
THE INDIRECT CLAIMS. 
NOTICES. ADDRESS FOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


Tue Duxe or RICHMOND: I beg to 
give Notice that to-morrow evening, be- 
fore the Orders of the Day, I will put a 
Question to the noble Earl the Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs. It will be, 
“Whether Her Majesty’s Government are 
prepared to give the House an assurance 
that further proceedings in the Arbitra- 
tion of Geneva will be suspended unless 
the claims termed ‘‘ the Indirect Claims” 
be abandoned or withdrawn by the Go- 
vernment of the United States ? 

Eart GRANVILLE: I doubt whe- 
ther it will be in Order to put such a 
Question before the Orders of the Day. 

Lorp CAIRNS: It will be quite in 
Order if it is not intended to raise a 
debate. 

Tue Duxe or RICHMOND: It is 
not my intention to raise a debate. I 
wish merely to put the Question to my 
noble Friend. 

Lorpv BUCKHURST gave Notice that 
to-morrow he would ask the Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs, Whether 
there would be any objection to laying 
upon the Table of the House a copy of 
the Instructions sent to Queenstown and 
Nassau relative to the Alabama, referred 
to in the despatch of Earl Russell to Mr. 
Adams, dated the 22nd of September, 
1862, and also a copy of similar Instruc- 
tions sent to the various places referred 
to in page 118 of the first Case presented 
to the Tribunal of Arbitration by Her 
Majesty’s Government ? 

Lorp ORANMORE anp BROWNE 
rose to move an Address to Her Majesty 
for copies of Correspondence or other 
Papers relative to the Arbitration at 
Geneva. The noble Lord said, it was 
not his intention to do anything that 
should embarrass Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in the present critical position of 
the negotiations, but he submitted to the 
House that it was most unsatisfactory, 
and might be most disastrous, to leave the 
matter in the present state of indecision, 
and that an expression of the opinion of 
the House would give much strength to 
Her Majesty’s Government in their cor- 
respondence with the United States. So 


confused and unintelligible a correspond- 
ence as that on this subject had never, 
he believed, been laid before any deli- 
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He felt it his duty 
to commence with the first letter of the 
noble Earl the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs to Sir Edward Thornton, 


Washington. 
berative Assembly. 


our Minister at Washington. The noble 
Lord then proceeded to read the corre- 
spondence between Earl Granville and 
Mr. Thornton. He was sure that the in- 
terpretation put by the noble Earl on a 
letter written by General Schenck, which 
latter document did not appear in the 
Papers laid before Parliament, was a 
bond fide one so far as the noble Earl 
was concerned ; but there had been so 
many misunderstandings between our 
Government and that of the United 
States, that it would be very much more 
satisfactory to have General Schenck’s 
letter than the noble Earl’s interpreta- 
tion of it. We could not tell where 
vacillation and apparent want of purpose 
might land us. He could imagine that 
the Government of the United States 
had great difficulty in answering letters 
which they could scarcely have under- 
stood. The correspondence seemed to 
him one of those things ‘“ that no fellah 
could understand,” and the only result 
could be fresh misunderstanding with the 
United States’ Government. He thought 
that nothing could have been more hu- 
miliating or degrading to this country 
than the course taken by our Government 
in asking the permission of the American 
Government to send in the Counter Case 
without prejudice. He thought that if 
the matter was to be settled in a manner 
consistent with the honour and dignity 
of this country, it was desirable that 
Parliament should no longer leave the 
Government in doubt as to the course 
the nation desired them to pursue. 


Moved that an humble Address be presented to 
Her Majesty for, Copies of any correspondence 
which has taken place between Her Majesty’s 
Government and the Government of the United 
States, or with the Minister of the United States 
in this country, relative to the presentation of the 
Counter-Case by Her Majesty’s Government to 
the Arbitration Tribunal at Geneva, or, if no 
correspondence has taken place on this subject, a 
minute of the conversations on this head referred 
to by Her Majesty’s Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs in his speech in this House on Friday the 
12th instant.—( The Lord Oranmore and Browne.) 


Eart GRANVILLE: My Lords, I 
beg in the first place to observe that the 
noble Lord gave no Notice of any Mo- 
tion, but only that he would put a Ques- 
tion. I may say that the Question of 
the noble Lord when the Notice of it 
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was first put upon your Lordships’ Mi- 
nutes appeared to me to be a very rea- 
sonable and rational Question. 1 think 
it would still have been so, if it had been 
put before the House was in possession 
of information which it has’ since re- 
ceived; but since the noble Lord gave 
his Notice, your Lordships have been 
put in possession of the official record of 
this Correspondence. [North America, 
No. 5 (1872.)] I do not think there is 
anything in the Notice which requires 
an answer from me. The noble Lord 
has not, however, confined himself to 
his Question. I do not know if your 
Lordships were able to follow very 
clearly the noble Lord’s statement of his 
reasons ; but, according to his own ac- 
count, the result is that his own state of 
mind is in a state resembling that of 
Lord Dundreary. In order to make 
matters more clear to him, I will give, 
very shortly, an answer to the specific 
charges which he has made against us. 
One of them: is that the vacillation of 
Her Majesty’s Government has been 
degrading to the country, and that the 
final humiliation of the country was 
reached in the fact that we did not ven- 
ture to take a certain step before obtain- 
ing the permission of the Government 
of the United States. With regard to 
the letters which passed between Gene- 
ral Schenck and myself, I should not 
have the slightest personal objection to 
produce them, if it is necessary to do so, 
and I should think that General Schenck 
would on his part consent; but there is 
an obvious inconvenience, unless there 
is a necessity for doing so, in producing 
letters of a private character, General 
Schenck’s letters having been marked 
“Private” in the first place, though he 
afterwards gave me permission to take 
off the confidential character from the 
communications which had passed be- 
tween us, and make use of them as offi- 
cial documents. Now, as to the vacil- 
lation which we are said to have shown, 
it is perfectly true that Her Majesty’s 
Government did not finally decide whe- 
ther they would present a Counter Case 
until the 9th of this month; but that 
did not arise from any vacillation. It 
was deliberately done, and for very ob- 
vious reasons. We could not tell until 
the last moment what might be the cir- 
cumstances in which we might find our- 
selves at the time when the decision 
must be taken. The circumstances might 
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have been such as to make it difficult, 
if not impossible, to present a Counter 
Case at all. On the other hand, the 
circumstances might have rendered it 
totally unnecessary to accompany the 
Counter Case with any Declaration on 
our own part. As it happened, the cir- 
cumstances at the last moment were such 
as in our opinion to justify the course 
which has been taken of presenting a 
Counter Case, accompanied by the De- 
claration of which your Lordships have 
knowledge. And here I may just men- 
tion, in regard to the presentation of 
the Counter Case, that there is a tech- 
nical error in the statement made by 
Mr. Fisk to General Schenck, because 
we were not bound by the Treaty to 
present a Counter Case. Even if there 
had been no misunderstanding at all, it 
would have been perfectly open to either 
Government, or to both Governments, if 
they had thought it prudent, not to pre- 
sent a Counter Case at all. It appears 
to me, however, to be almost a 
that unless the presentation of a Counter 
Case would have affected the position 
we were maintaining, it was eminently 
desirable that we should take the course 
of presenting one. If the Arbitration 
is to continue, it would have been mad- 
ness if, after having presented our Case, 
we had not laid before the Arbitrators 
the arguments by which it was to be 
supported and enforced. If, on the other 
hand, the Arbitration is not to go on, I 
think it will be a great advantage, with 
regard to the formation of sound public 
opinion both in Europe and still more 
in the United States, that an authori- 
tative document, of which we are not 
ashamed, should be before the public. 
The whole question and the whole diffi- 
culty with respect to the presentation of 
the Counter Case, was, whether it would 
affect the position we had taken up and 
and are maintaining. The noble Lord 
says it is perfectly humiliating that we 
should have asked the permission of the 
Government of the United States before 
we took this step. Now, I must say that 
I disagree from the noble Lord. There 
might have been inconvenience, but I 
do not see that there could have been the 
slightest humiliation, even if I had said 
to General Schenck—‘“‘ We should like to 
know whether your Government would 
consider that we prejudiced the position 
we are maintaining if we present a 
Connter Case.”. On the contrary, I say 
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that might have been a prudent thing to 
do. But, in point of fact, I asked him 
no such question; and our action has 
not been dependent on the permission of 
the Government of the United States. 
In a conversation, which we both 
agreed should be confidential, between 
General Schenck and myself, General 
Schenck — and it is a proof of his 
sincere desire to remove obstacles— 
spontaneously expressed his opinion 
that we could present a Counter Case 
without prejudice to our position, and 
he said he believed his Government 
would accede to that view. The only 
question I asked of him was, whether 
I might divest that communication of its 
confidential character. So far from that 
question being a humiliation, I think 
that as a gentleman and a man of 
honour I should be unworthy of the 
position I hold as the representative of 
this country, if I had not asked that per- 
mission before making any official use 
of a confidential communication. I have 
seen General Schenck since the publica- 
tion of my report of what took place, 
and he has not made the slightest objec- 
tion to its accuracy. As to the reserva- 
tion of the rights of the American Go- 
vernment which was put in at Geneva 
by Mr. Bancroft Davis, it is impossible 
for me to give any explanation. I am 
bound to take it as it stands, namely— 
that Mr. Bancroft Davis, as the agent 
of the United States Government, not 
having received instructions from his Go- 
vernment to meet the case of our putting 
in a Declaration with our Counter Case, 
thought it necessary to reserve the Ame- 
rican rights, as we had reserved the 
English rights in this matter. I do not 
know that I have any further answer to 
give the noble Lord; for I think it is 
perfectly idle to talk about the ‘de- 
gradation” and ‘‘humiliation” of the 
country by the steps we have taken in 
regard to the Counter Case. 

THe Marquess or SALISBURY: I 
wish to ask the noble Earl whether 
there is any objection to the production 
of the American Counter Case, which I 
have seen in one of the morning papers ? 

Eart GRANVILLE: On Thursday 
or Friday last I asked General Schenck 
whether he had any objection to our 
laying the American Counter Case before 
Parliament. General Schenck hesitated, 
and said that he should prefer to tele- 
graph to his Government for instruc- 


Earl Granville 


Megara 
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tions before giving an answer. We have 
not yet heard further from him on the 
subject. 


Commissioners’ Report. 


MEGARA COMMISSIONERS’ REPORT. 
QUESTION. 

Tue Eart or LAUDERDALE, who 
had given Notice to ask a Question re- 
specting the safety of H.M. Ships when 
sent on long voyages, arising out of 
the Report of the Megera Commission, 
repeated the circumstances attending 
the despatch of that vessel, her final 
loss on the Island of St. Paul, and the 
condition of the vessel as disclosed by 
the Inquiry. The noble Earl said that 
the result of that Inquiry was, that the 
Royal Commissioners cast blame upon 
the Controller of the Navy and other 
officials, but exonerated the Admiralty 
itself. He believed that Mr. Childers 
was absent from ill health when the 
Megera was despatched on her unhappy 
voyage, and that Mr. Baxter was then 
in charge of the Admiralty ; but he 
much doubted whether, even with the 
circumstances actually known, that hon. 
Gentleman and his ‘“‘ Happy Family” 
would have been willing to under- 
take a voyage to Australia in that 
ship. It was very desirable that the 
public should be satisfied that such 
arrangements were now adopted as 
should secure against a vessel in that 
condition being ever again despatched 
on along voyage. The Commissioners 
had reported that galvanic action had 
nothing to do with the corrosion of the 
plates. He (the Earl of Lauderdale) 
differed from that opinion; and at any 
rate it was desirable that a scientific 
inquiry should take place into the pos- 
sibility of galvanic action arising from 
the suspected, or from other causes. 
When the Megara was built some 20 
years ago, the specifications contained 
nothing with regard to the quality of 
the iron of which the plates were to be 
composed—only the iron of the rivets 
was referred to. Now, it was obviously 
of the highest importance that the very 
best quality of iron suitable for ship- 
building purposes should be used. 
He desired that a register should be 
kept in which should be entered, not 
only the original thickness of the plates, 
but the actual thickness that might be 
found on examination from time to time ; 
together with remarks upon the causes 
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of the pauneninen or otherwise. He 
be to ask Her Majesty’s Govern- 
—. with reference to the Report of the 
Commissioners appointed to inquire into 
the case of H.M.S. ‘‘Megera,” What 
arrangements have been made so as to 
ensure, as far as possible, ships not 
being sent on long voyages which are 
not in a state to complete the voyage 
with safety; also, to ask what measures 
have been adopted to ascertain with cer- 
tainty the actual state and condition of 
the iron plates and ribs of a ship’s bot- 
tom when taken into dock for general 
repairs, particularly as regards the effect 
of galvanic action on the iron? 

Tue Eart or CAMPERDOWN said, 
he would endeavour to follow the noble 
Earl as well as he was able through the 
numerous remarks he had made, and 
the Questions he had asked. And first, 
as to the Report of the Commission pre- 
sided over by Lord Lawrence. That 
Report did not free from responsibility 
certain persons, some of whom had been, 
and others of whom still were, in the 
public service. The Report had been 
sent to those who were still in the ser- 
vice, with the view of their making any 
remarks which they might think proper 
to submit to the Admiralty ; and, conse- 
quently, it had not been finally agreed 
to. He was sure, therefore, the noble 
and gallant Lord would agree with him 
that at the present time, while the pro- 
ceedings were still incomplete, it would 
be inexpedient to enter into a debate 
respecting points which involved the 
interests of so many persons. He had 
already made a statement on the sub- 
ject of the loss of the Megera, and, pro- 
bably, he would best consult the con- 
venience of their Lordships if on that 
occasion he confined himself to one or 
matters connected with iron ships. When 
the loss of the Megara became known in 
England the Admiralty determined to 
make regulations which, as far as regu- 
lations could do so, would prevent a 
similar casualty in future; and their 
attention was specially directed to iron 
plates and bottoms of ships, in order to 
ascertain‘how similar deterioration might 
be prevented. Much depended on the 
construction of ships—whether they had 
double or single Tathee: The inven- 
tion of double bottoms dated from about 
1863, and almost all the ships built 
since that time were constructed on that 
principle, One great advantage pos- 
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sessed by these double-bottomed ships 
was that all parts of them could be in- 
spected, even when the engines and the 
stores were in. There was no difficulty, 
comparatively, in examining one of 
them whether she was in commission or 
not. Asregarded single-bottomed ships, 
there were 15 of them in Her Majesty’s 
service ; exclusive of floating batteries 
and gunboats, which two latter classes 
not being sea-going ships did not require 
double bottoms. Those 15 ships when 
in reserve had been, or would be, tho- 
roughly examined—and so far the result 
had been entirely satisfactory. Since 
August, 1871, the Jackall and the Simoom 
had been newly commissioned, and in 
both cases an overhaul had been made 
with satisfactory results. It must not, 
however, be supposed that up to the 
date of the accident to the Megera there 
had been no regulations as to the bottoms 
of iron ships—by reference to p. 17 of 
the Commissioners’ Report it would be 
seen that there had been a series of 
Circulars on the subject. The first was 
an Order of the 25th of May, 1854, 
addressed to Commanders -in-Chief of 
every station, and to the Superin- 
tendents of all the dockyards, and it 
contained these directions— 

“Tam commanded by my Lords Commissioners 

of the Admiralty to call your attention to the 
circumstance that on a recent ocasion of an iron 
steam vessel being surveyed for repair, it was 
found that, while the bottom plates were equally 
corroded externally, internally those in the flat of 
the floor and under the engines were in places 
almost eaten through ; and this rapid decay being 
attributed to the plates not being kept properly 
clean and adequately coated, their Lordships desire 
you will avail yourself of every opportunity that 
may offer of having the bottoms of any iron vessels 
under your orders examined, both internally and 
externally, for the purpose of cleaning and paying 
the plates with composition for the preserva- 
tion of the iron.” 
The next was an Order of the 15th of 
August, 1866, addressed to the com- 
manding officers of all ships in commis- 
sion, from which he would make this 
extract— 

“The insides of iron ships in their double 
bottoms, wings, and under the boilers and engines 
as well as the inner portions of the several com- 
partments, &c., being subject to injury from 
moisture, wherever the anti-corrosive composi- 
tion originally applied has been removed, it is 
their Lordships’ direction that all such parts, 
wherever accessible, be carefully inspected in the 
first week of each quarter by an engineer officer 
and by the carpenter of the ship, who are to report 
the exact result of their examination ; and, in 
the event of any dampness, or want of anti-corro- 
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sive composition, or any other defect being dis- 
covered, immediate measures are to be taken to 
remedy the same, by drying as far as possible the 
ironwork, and making good the deficiency of anti- 
corrosive composition, or any other defect. When- 
ever an iron ship is commissioned, the captain or 
commanding officer is to ascertain what anti-cor- 
rosive composition, paint, or other substance has 
been applied to the parts of the ship above re- 
ferred to, and he is to demand such quantities of 
the proper materials as he may consider neces- 
sary for keeping the same in perfect condition.” 


The third was an Order of the 17th of 
January, 1867. It was addressed to the 
Superintendents and also to the Captains 
of the Steam Reserves. It contained 
these directions— 

“With reference to Circular No. 28 S of the 
15th of August, 1866, as to the preservation of 
iron in iron ships, I am commanded by my Lords 
Commissioners of the Admiralty to acquaint you 
that on a ship coming into the hands of the dock- 
yard, or into the Reserve, either from sea, from 
another yard, or from contract yards, the Captain 
of the Reserve is to be held responsible for the 
condition of the inside of the ship under the Cir- 
cular above referred to ; and he is to apply to the 
Superintendent by letter for such assistance as he 
may require to keep the ship clean and the iron 
free from corrosion.” 


The Admiralty were of opinion that 
those Orders were tolerably clear and 
distinct; but as it appeared from the 
evidence given before the Commission 
that they were read by the officers in 
the dockyards in a different sense from 
that which the Admiralty put on them, 
a Circular was at the present moment in 
preparation at the Admiralty, re-stating 
the Orders in an explicit form, and also 
alluding to the galvanic action of which 
the noble Earl had spoken, and requiring 
that the bottoms of ships must be acces- 
sible for examination once in 12 months. 
If it should be necessary for that pur- 
pose to remove parts of the boilers and 
the engines, a report to that effect was 
to be sent to the Admiralty. The re- 
moval of those portions of the machinery 
would be an expensive operation, and 
might not always be necessary ; but the 
Admiralty would be responsible if they 
directed the engines and boilers not to 
be removed. He had also to state that 
a new form of ships’ books would be 
shortly issued, which would contain in a 
most convenient form a complete history 
of every ship, and would be kept ready 
to be referred to at any time. 

THe Dvuxe or SOMERSET said, he 
would not detain their Lordships by 
entering upon the subject of the Megera; 
but he desired to offer a few observa- 
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tions upon the Report of the Commis- 
sioners in reference to a public servant 
whose conduct was commented on in 
that Report. As to the labours of the 
Commissioners, he felt that they had 
taken every possible pains to arrive at a 
correct result; but there was busi- 
ness done at the Admiralty of which 
no witness before the Commissioners 
seemed to have any knowledge. The 
Commissioners had found fault with 
Mr. Reed and Mr. Barnaby, and said 
that the former was not free from respon- 
sibility in not making the examination 
which he undertook in 1866 complete. 
Now, the persons who were to make 
complete reports as to the condition of 
ships were the officers of the dockyards. 
When he (the Duke of Somerset) was 
at the Admiralty, he did what other 
First Lords had done—asked Mr. Reed 
when he was going to Portsmouth, or 
elsewhere, to look at a particular ship ; 
but he did not expect him to send in a 
complete report or to make a complete 
examination. That was the duty of the 
officers of the doekyards, who, by strin- 
gent directions given in 1854, 1862, and 
1865, were responsible for inspecting 
the inside and outside of vessels. If 
that were so, it was unjust to turn round 
on Mr. Reed and declare that the respon- 
sibility rested entirely on him. He 
could not conceive that any Circular 
could make the regulations more strin- 
gent or specific than those which were 
framed in 1854 or in subsequent years; 
but he was glad to hear that a complete 
record would be kept of every ship ; but 
that would be of little avail unless there 
was a strict investigation of every ship; 
and to do that properly a man must go 
on his hands and knees. Of course, the 
Controller could not do that; but he 
could order it to be done. He thought 
that some of the observations made by 
the Commissioners upon Sir Spencer 
Robinson and Mr. Reed were hardly 
just, and the injustice consisted in re- 
quiring duties to be performed by them 
for which other persons were really re- 
sponsible. 


PRIVATE BILLS. 

Ordered, That no Private Bill brought from 
the House of Commons shall be read a second 
time after Tuesday the 18th day of June next: 

That no Bill authorizing any inclosure of lands 
under special report of the Inclosure Commis- 
sioners for England and Wales, or confirming 
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any scheme of the Charity Commissioners for 
England and Wales,’ shall be read a second time 
after Friday the 21st day of June next: 

That no Bill confirming any provisional order 
shall be read a second time after Friday the 21st 
day of June next : 

That when a Bill shall have passed this House 
with amendments these orders shall not apply to 
any new Bill sent up from the House of Commons 
which the Chairman of Committees shall report 
to the House is substantially the same as the Bill 
so amended, 


House adjourned at half past Six o’clock, 
till To-morrow, half past 
Ten o’clock. 


wane 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, 22nd April, 1872. 


MINUTES.}]—Surrry—considered in Committee 
—Resolutions [April 19] reported—Navy Est1- 
MATES, 

Pustic Bitts—Ordered— First Reading—Queen’s 
Bench (Ireland) Procedure * [126]. 

Second Reading—Pensions * [113]. 

Committee—Parliamentary and Municipal Elec- 
tions [21], and Corrupt Practices [22]—r.p. 

Committee—-Report—Pacific Islanders Protection 
[45]; Party Processions (Ireland) Act Repeal * 
[112]; West Indies (Incumbered Estates) * 

110}. 

hind Reading—Isle of Man Harbours * [83], and 
passed. 

Withdrawn—Epping Forest [71]. 


SANITARY COMMISSION.—QUESTION. 


Smrm MASSEY LOPES asked the Pre- 
sident of the Local Board, Whether he 
has completed the necessary calculations, 
and is now prepared to inform the House 
with respect to what particular objects, 
and to what extent, the Government 
propose to give effect to the recommend- 
ation of the Sanitary Commission, that 
‘it is expedient and just that the locali- 
ties should receive. assistance from the 
State ?” 

Mr. STANSFELD, in reply, said, he 
was not yet prepared to give any infor- 
mation with reference to the extent and 
the manner in which the Government 
proposed to give effect to the recom- 
mendation of the Sanitary Commission, 
that ‘‘ localities should receive assist- 
ance from the State ;” but he was quite 
prepared to repeat the promise made on 
a former occasion—that the Government 
would take the earliest opportunity of 
stating their intentions in Committee 
upon the Sanitary Bill, 
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SCOTLAND—LAW OF ENTAIL, 
QUESTION. 


Mr. R. W. DUFF asked the First 
Lord of the Treasury, Whether it is the 
intention of Her Majesty’s Government, 
during the present Session, to introduce 
a Bill for the modification of the Law of 
Entail in Scotland ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, in giving 
an answer I must draw a distinction. I 
am not able now to give an assurance 
that the Government will introduce a 
Bill dealing generally with the principle 
of the law of entail, although they 
would desire to do so if they could; but 
with regard to the practical improvement 
of the law of entail, my right hon. and 
learned Friend the Lord Advocate hopes 
to be able to introduce, and, perhaps, to 
carry without difficulty, a measure deal- 
ing with it. 


THE RUSSIAN WAR—BRITISH GRAVES 
IN THE CRIMEA.— QUESTION. 


Lorp ELCHO asked the Secretary of 
State for War, Whether a small portion 
of the Patriotic Fund might not be ap- 
plied to the proper maintenance of the 
graves of the officers and men of the 
British Army who fell in the Crimea ? 
His Lordship said, he was induced to 
put the Question in consequence of a 
letter of Lieutenant Money that had 
been published in the newspapers, in 
which it was stated that while Russia 
had carefully honoured the graves of 
her heroes who fell in the Crimea, and 
while the French appropriated £200 
a-year for the purpose of keeping their 
cemetery in order, the resting-place of 
those who died in the British service 
had been allowed to become a ruin. 

Mr. CARDWELL said, in reply, that 
the question appeared to him to be one 
of law. He had spoken to His Royal 
Highness the President, and to Ge- 
neral Lindsay, the Chairman of the 
Committee of the Patriotic Fund, and 
they personally took no objection to the 
proposed expenditure ; but, on reference 
to legal opinion, it was found that the 
matter was not one within the duty and 
the liability of the Committee. 

Lorp ELCHO: Will the right hon. 
Gentleman take into his consideration 
the question whether the Government 
could not do what is required ? 
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Mr. CARDWELL said, the question 
was well worthy of consideration by the 
Government. 


BOARD OF PUBLIC WORKS (IRELAND). 
QUESTION. 


Mr. SYNAN asked the First Lord of 
the Treasury, Whether there will be any 
objection to produce, and lay upon the 
Table of the House, the Report of the 
Treasury Commissioners mentioned by 
the Secretary to the Treasury in rela- 
tion to the Board of Public Works (Ire- 
land) as soon as it is returned by the 
said Board to the Treasury, and before 
there is any conclusive and final step 
taken thereon ; and, whether it has been 
decided to appoint one of the said Trea- 
sury Commissioners one of the Commis- 
sioners of Public Works in Ireland ? 

Mr. BAXTER: It would be objec- 
tionable, Sir, to lay upon the Table of 
this House the Report of the Treasury 
Commissioners on the Board of Public 
Works, Ireland, before the recoommenda- 
tions of that Report have been con- 
sidered and dealt with by the Treasury. 
No such decision has been come to as 
that to which the hon. Members refers 
in the second part of his Question. 


FACTORY SCHOOLS IN SCOTLAND. 
QUESTION. 


Str ROBERT ANSTRUTHER asked 
the Lord Advocate, Whether half-time 
Factory Schools in Scotland will be 
affected by the Scotch Education Bill ; 
and, if so, in what manner ? 

Tae LORD ADVOCATE said, in 
reply, that there were very few half-time 
factory schools in Scotland. The Royal 
Commission had reported that there were 
none in the country districts, and in other 
parts the number was inconsiderable. 
Such of them as desired to participate 
in the Government grant could come 
under the provisions of the Bill in the 
same manner as other schools. The Bill 
would certainly not affect them prejudi- 
cially. 


SCOTCH EDUCATION BILL—QUESTION, 
Mr. BAILLIE COCHRANE wished 
to know, When the Lord Advocate ex- 
pected to bring forward the Scotch Edu- 
cation Bill ? 
Tae LORD ADVOCATE: As soon as 
the Ballot Bill gets through the House. 
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Monastic Institutions. 


INTOXICATING LIQUORS BILL. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. CRAUFURD asked, Whether 
the hon. Member for Fifeshire intended 
to proceed with his Bill to-morrow ? 

rm ROBERT ANSTRUTHER said, 
as the hon. Member for West Essex had 
postponed his Bill until the Government 
Bill should be on the Table, he would 
postpone discussion on his own until the 
28th of May. 


ARMY—THE AUTUMN MANGUVRES. 
QUESTION. 


Lorp ELCHO said, that as many mem- 
bers of the Volunteer Force were en- 
gaged in business, it was desirable that 
they should have time to make their 
arrangements for taking part in the 
Autumn Manceuvres, and he wished to 
ask the right hon. Gentleman opposite, 
When and where those manceuvres were 
to take place ? 

Mr. CARDWELL said, he believed 
it might be considered fixed that Salis- 
bury Plain was the site of the manoeuvres. 
A portion of the forces of Ireland and 
Scotland, as well as of England, would 
be invited to take part in the proceed- 
ings, and the day appointed was the 31st 
of August. 


CONVENTUAL AND MONASTIC INSTI- 
TUTIONS.—QUESTION. 


Mx. CANDLISH asked, Whether the 
hon. Member for North Warwickshire 
intends to bring on his Motion to-morrow 
on the subject of Conventual and Mo- 
nastic institutions ? 

Mr. NEWDEGATE, in reply, said, 
the Motion, of which he had given No- 
tice for Tuesday evening, was for leave 
to introduce a Bill for the appointment 
of a Commission upon Conventual and 
Monastic Institutions. He understood 
from a high authority that a rather un- 
usual course was to be pursued, and that 
leave to introduce the Bill was to be 
refused. He was bound by the com- 
munications he had received from almost 
every part of the country to ask for 
leave to introduce the Bill, and he should 
certainly do so. 
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PARLIAMENTARY AND MUNICIPAL 
ELECTIONS BILL—[Buz 21.] 
(Mr. William Edward Forster, Mr. Seeretary 
Bruce, The Marquess of Hartington.) 
AND 
CORRUPT PRACTICES BILL—[Bu 22.] 
(Mr. Attorney General, Mr. Solicitor General.) 
Considered in Committee. 
18th April. | 
(In the Committee. ) 


PARLIAMENTARY AND MUNICIPAL 
ELECTIONS BILL. 


[ Progress 


Amendment of Laws. 


Clause 5 (Division of counties and 
boroughs into polling districts). 

Mr. CADOGAN moved, in page 4, 
line 29, after ‘“‘in the case of a,” the 
insertion of words as an Amendment, to 
the effect that in every borough of which 
a town council was not the local autho- 
rity, and which was not wholly situate 
within one petty sessional division, the 
justices of the peace in which such bo- 
rough or the larger part thereof in area 
was situate, assembled at some court 
of general or quarter sessions, or at some 
adjournment thereof, should be the local 
authority thereof, and should for that 
purpose have authority over the whole of 
such borough. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he would 
agree to the insertion of the words. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Sm MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH 
next moved an Amendment, to the effect 
that any order made by a local authority 
in relation to polling districts or polling- 
places should apply only to registers of 
voters—and not to lists of voters—made 
subsequently to its date, and to elec- 
tions held after the time at which the 
register of voters so made had come into 
force. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, the 
question started by the hon. Baronet 
was whether, if an order were issued at 
any time before the end of the year, 
the arrangements as to the new polling- 
places should come into force upon the 
register of the 1st of January in the next 
year. Of course, everybody wished that 
that should be so; but, for reasons he 
had stated on a previous evening, it 
would be extremely difficult, and, in- 
deed, almost impossible, that that should 
be the case, unless time had been given 
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for the list of voters to be prepared for 
the new divisions. He therefore thought 
it would be necessary to limit the appli- 
cation of the order to the list and regis- 
ter of voters in force at the time of the 
passing of the order. 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH ex- 
pressed his willingness to withdraw the 
Amendment, if the right hon. Gentleman 
would insert words confining the cases 
in which the new register should not be 
put in force to cases in which parishes 
were divided. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he had 
no objection to adopt the suggestion. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. W. E. FORSTER, with a view 
to meeting the wishes of the hon. Baro- 
nel opposite, which were shared by the 
Government, that the new polling dis- 
tricts should be brought into operation 
wherever practicable, proposed to add to 
the clause a provision that where an 
order was made before the Ist of Novem- 
ber whick did not create any new divi- 
sion between two or more polling dis- 
tricts of any parish or township, it should 
apply to the next following register and 
election. 


Amendment agreed to ; words inserted. 


On Question, ‘‘That the clause, as 
amended, stand part of the Bill,” 


Mr. ASSHETON urged the propriety 
of providing polling facilities for voters 
in boroughs with large areas, which 
were practically portions of counties. 
The county authorities were required to 
take measures of this kind; but with 
borough authorities the matter was left 
optional. Aylesbury contained 69,000 
acres, or about 100 square miles; Shore- 
ham was still larger, and Chippenham, 
Droitwich, and other boroughs contained 
very largeareas. He hoped, before the 
Bill left this House, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman would turn his attention to the 
question. 

Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK said, 
he had already called attention to this 
point, and had mentioned the case of his 
own borough, where the voters and the 
polling-booths were arranged in alpha- 
betical order, under which system a 
voter might have to go to a polling- 
booth two or three miles distant, though 
another booth was close to his door. 
Such a regulation amounted to disfran- 
chisement in the case of voters of the 
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humbler class, He hoped the right hon. 
Gentleman would, on the Report, frame 
or agree to words which would meet this 
difficulty. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he had 
already considered the point, and was 
ready to consider any Amendment which 
might be proposed on the Report. The 
difficulty was, that the position of differ- 
ent boroughs exceedingly varied, and 
that a general compulsory enactment 
would be likely to do more harm than 
good. There was scarcely any borough 
which had not outlying districts, and to 
provide a polling-booth within a quarter 
of a mile of every voter would be a heavy 
and unnecessary expense, while the 
number of voters thus accommodated 
might be very few. The clause would 
require every borough authority to con- 
sider the matter and report to the 
Home Secretary its reasons for not 
taking action. Public opinion might be 
expected to influence the authority if 
there was ground for taking action, and 
he did not think more than that could be 
done. 

Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK con- 
tended that the arrangement of voters 
alphabetically should at any rate be 
prohibited. He trusted that at a fu- 
ture stage the question would be con- 
sidered. 


Parliamentary and 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 6 (Use of school and public 
room for poll). 


Sir THOMAS BAZLEY proposed, in 
line 39, after ‘‘ Parliamentary,” the in- 
sertion of the words ‘‘ or municipal.” 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he could 
not accept the Amendment. It was no 
more than fair that schools and other 
public rooms should be used for Parlia- 
mentary elections; but to extend the 
clause to municipal elections would ne- 
cessitate a considerable encroachment 
upon their legitimate use. He be- 
lieved it would be found that muni- 
cipal authorities already provided rooms 
for the purposes of municipal elections. 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS asked whe- 
ther, in case the day of election were 
made a compulsory holiday, allowance 
would be made for that circumstance in 
the calculation of the attendances ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he did 
not believe that the education of the 
children would suffer, and hoped that 
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the children would so grow up as to as- 
sociate the idea of an election with that 
of a holiday. 


Amendment negatived. 


Sm HERBERT CROFT, in proposing 
the next Amendment, said, that from a 
circumstance with which he was ac- 
quainted, the provision was calculated 
to inflict upon the schoolmasters a fine 
of about 5s. a-day, as it would deprive 
the schoolmasters of at least one day’s 
grant. As the candidates would be re- 
lieved of the heavy expenditure attach- 
ing to the present system of erecting 
polling-booths, he should move the 
erasure in lines 39 and 40 of the words 
‘free of charge,’’ and in page 5, line 4, 
after ‘‘ aforesaid,’ the insertion of the 
words, ‘‘and also pay one pound per 
diem for the use of each school or room 
as aforesaid.” Ifthe right hon. Gentle- 
man would accept this Amendment 
everybody would be satisfied. The 
children would get their holiday, and 
the schoolmasters would suffer no pecu- 
niary injury. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he was 
sorry that he could not be tempted to 
accept the hon. Baronet’s Amendment 
by the pleasant prospect of affording 
everybody satisfaction, as that position 
was one certainly in which he had never 
yet succeeded in finding himself with 
respect to this Bill. He did not believe 
that the proposal would at all interfere 
with the amount of the grant, which was 
given provided a certain average of at- 
tendances was reached, and, moreover, 


| the Government dealt with the managers 


only, who must make their own terms 
with the masters under them. 

Mr. HUNT pointed out that in all 
probability the schoolmasters would gain 
considerably by this Bill, as it was ex- 
tremely likely that in many cases they 
would be selected to act as the deputy 
Returning Officers. 

Cotoyen WILSON PATTEN feared 
that the preparations which would have 
to be made would involve the closing of 
the school for more than one day, and 
was of opinion that a stipulation should 
be made guarding against such exten- 


sion. 

SirJOHN PAKINGTON also doubted 
whether everything that was necessary, 
together with the polling, could be in- 
cluded in one day. 
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Lorv JOHN MANNERS believed 
that the school would be useless for 
school purposes for, at least, three days. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER felt perfectly 
certain that everything that was neces- 
sary in the way of preparation could be 
managed easily in the school in his own 
neighbourhood after 4 o’clock in the 
afternoon before the election, and re- 
moved before 9 on the morning after the 
election. If they inserted such a stipu- 
lation as 69 it would be almost 
certain to lead the school authorities to 
the impression that they would be jus- 
tified in using the school for the three 
days. 

aan BARTTELOT observed, that 
that might be so in large towns like 
Bradford, but would, he believed, be 
impossible in country places. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he had 
referred to a village school. 


Amendment negatived. 


Sm HERBERT CROFT said, he 
found that the objection entertained by 
the school managers to this proposal was 
so great that he felt bound to propose 
an Amendment, which was not on the 
Paper, but of which he had given 
private notice. The objection of the 
managers was, that their school was 
founded for purposes of education and 
not for elections, and that an election 
might so far interfere with the course of 
the school as to lessen the Government 
grant through non-attendance. He ac- 
cordingly moved the insertion of words 
giving school managers power to veto 
any demand for the use of their school 
as a polling-station. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER stated that 
managers at present had the power the 
hon. Baronet wished to give them; his 
Amendment was, therefore, an Amend- 
ment against the whole clause. 

Mr. LIDDELL remarked that this 
was the most tyrannical Bill ever sub- 
mitted to Parliament, and the farther 
they went the more tyrannical it became. 
This clause would compel managers of 
= to violate the terms of the trust 

eed. 

Mr. HEYGATE did not think the 
objection to the use of schools for Par- 
liamentary elections could be sustained. 
If it were proposed to use them for all 
elections, municipal and parochial as 
well, the interference with the school 
might be worth considering. 
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Lorpv JOHN MANNERS said, the 
recurrence of Parliamentary elections 
might be regarded as a part of the 
education of scholars, particularly of 
adults. 

Stir GEORGE JENKINSON, as a 
school manager, preferred the clause as 
it stood. 

Sm HERBERT CROFT said, that 
the schoolmasters strongly objected to 
the clause, as shown by the following 
extract from a letter of remonstrance 
drawn up by an association of school- 
masters :— 

“Further, the use of the school is not for edu- 

cational purposes, and is therefore opposed to the 
spirit of the Education Act. On these grounds, 
supposing the clause is passed, they think any 
manager would be legally right in closing his 
door, and refusing the use of his school for such 
a@ purpose.” 
He could not disregard the very strong 
remonstrance which had been made to 
him by his constituents on the subject, 
and would be compelled to divide upon 
the question. 

CoroneL BARTTELOT hoped the 
hon. Baronet would not divide. 


Amendment negatived. 


Clause agreed to. 


= 


Clause 7 (Conclusiveness of register 
of voters). 


Mr. JAMES moved the addition of a 
Proviso, prohibiting agents and others 
at present disqualified by existing Acts 
of Parliament from voting, notwith- 
standing their names might be on the 
register. He had not given Notice of 
the Amendment, but presumed there 
would be no objection to it. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he was 
quite willing to accept the Amendment, 
as it served more completely to express 
the object of the clause. 

CotoneL BARTTELOT said, it was 
inconvenient to have Amendments moved 
without Notice. If the Proviso went no 
further than the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber had described, it would be unob- 
jectionable; but it would be more satis- 
factory to have it on the Notice Paper 
before it was brought on. 

Mr. STAVELEY HILL said, he also 
thought they ought to have more time 
to consider that Amendment, which ap- 
— to make a great change in the 
aw in reference to non-resident voters 
in boroughs. 
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Mr. J. LOWTHER suggested that, 
as its meaning was uncertain, the Amend- 
ment should be withdrawn, at least for 
the present. 

Lorn JOHN MANNERS doubted 
whether the Committee could entertain 
the Amendment without a previous In- 
struction from the House. 

Mr. JAMES said, in consideration of 
the objection shown against it, he would 
withdraw the Amendment, and bring it 
forward again on the Report. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. GREGORY said, he must object 
to the clause altogether, as being to all 
intents and purposes a franchise clause. 
Now, the Bill was not a Bill for amend- 
ing, or in any way dealing with the 
franchise. The clause said, that every 
person whose name was on the register 
should be qualified to vote, unless he 
was disqualified for voting by some 
statute for the time being in force, or by 
‘**the common law of Parliament.’”’ He 
understood what ‘‘the common law of the 
Realm” was; but he had some doubt as 
to what was meant by ‘‘ the common law 
of Parliament. He opposed the clause. 


Parliamentary and 


Clause agreed to. 


Duties of Returning and Election Officers. 


Clause 8 (General powers and duties 
of returning officer). 


Mr. GRAVES, in rising to move, as 
an Amendment, in line 20, after ‘‘ Act,” 
to insert— 

“ And shall make provision as hereinafter men- 
tioned for receiving the ballot papers of masters 
and officers in the mercantile marine, registered 
seamen, and licensed pilots, whose names may be 
on the registration list and who may be compelled 
to go to sea between the nomination and the 
opening of the poll,” 
said, he could see no reason whatever 
why these men should be denied the 
option of expressing their opinion the 
same as all other classes had. Many 
proposals had been brought forward in 
these discussions to give facilities to va- 
rious classes of voters in exercising their 
franchise, but none had yet been moved 
for the benefit of the class referred to in 
his present Amendment. He rested the 
Amendment on the principle that officers 
and men of the Mercantile Marine and 
licensed pilots formed an exceptional 
class of the community in being placed 
under statutory obligations to fulfil their 
engagements such as no other section of 
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the public were subject to. A master or 
officer of the Mercantile Marine if he 
did not fulfil his engagement with his 
employer was liable to forfeit his certi- 
ficate; a seaman in the like case could 
be treated as a deserter and severely 
punished ; and a licensed pilot, where 
pilotage was compulsory, was in a posi- 
tion of still greater difficulty. The per- 
sonation at elections of seamen who were 
absent on voyages was of frequent oc- 
currence, and if his proposal were adopted 
this door for recording fraudulent votes 
would be closed. He had heard of a 
remarkable instance which occurred at 
Hull. Soon after the poll had opened 
a vessel went out of the docks, and was 
brought up in the roads, because the 
pilot wished to record his vote; but 
when the vote was tendered it was re- 
fused, because it was declared that the 
voter had been seen on the ship when 
passing through the docks. He left it 
entirely to the right hon. Gentleman to 
make such regulations as would prevent 
the indulgence his proposal would afford 
to seamen from being abused, and, from 
what had already occurred, he was satis- 
fied that if his proposition were accepted, 
the Government would be at no loss to 
devise pains and penalties sufficient to 
prevent the violation of the principle of 
secret voting. The principle having been 
conceded in the case of the election of 
University candidates, he could not con- 
ceive why the same indulgence as was 
granted to the members of the Univer- 
sities should not be accorded to our sea- 
men, especially seeing that more Peti- 
tions had been presented during the 
Session in favour of it than had been 
presented in favour of the Bill. The 
hon. Member concluded by moving the 
Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 5, line 20, after the word ‘ Act,” to 
insert the words ‘‘and shall make provision as 
hereinafter mentioned for receiving the ballot 
papers of masters and officers in the mercantile 
marine, registered seamen, and licensed pilots, 
whose names may be on the registration list, and 
who may be compelled to go to sea between the 
nomination and the opening of the poll.”—(Mr. 
Graves.) 


Mr. C. SYKES hoped that the Com- 
mittee would allow him to trespass for a 
very short time while he said a few 
words. in support of the Amendment of 
his hon. Friend the Member for Liver- 
pool. Living, as he did, in the immediate 
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neighbourhood of the third largest port 
in England—namely, Hull—of which, 
though he had not the honour to be one 
of the Parliamentary representatives, 
many of his constituents were inhabi- 
tants, he happened to know that a strong 
feeling in favour of the Amendment 
existed there. The trade of Hull was 
chiefly with the Dutch, North German, 
and Danish ports ; the voyages were ne- 
cessarily short, the ships being only two 
or three days in port. Consequently, it 
frequently happened that a large num- 
ber of persons directly affected by the 
Amendment left port before they were 
able to record their votes. In this re- 
spect the seafaring population of Hull 
were more immediately interested in the 
Amendment even than those of Liver- 
pool, from which port the voyages were 
longer, and the vessels remained a longer 
time in port before leaving. 

Mr. R. N. FOWLER hoped that the 
right hon. Gentleman would assent to 
the Amendment, which he believed would 
prevent the virtual disfranchisement of 
our sailors. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER thought if 
they were to pick out certain classes as 
was proposed, and allow them to vote 
by means of ballot papers, it would be 
impossible to prevent other classes from 
making the like demand. But, apart 
from that objection, he believed it would 
be impossible to carry out the arrange- 
ment without opening the door to im- 
proper influences, and conceding the 
principle of open voting rather than the 
secret Ballot to the parties in question. 
He regarded the hon. Member’s Amend- 
ment as a mere reiteration of his pro- 
posal of last year, and as one which 
should have been brought forward when 
the clause of the hon. Member for York 
(Mr.'J. Lowther), of which the object 
was to replace personal voting by voting 
papers, was under discussion. The gene- 
ral feeling of the country not being in 
favour of voting by voting papers, he 
could not accept the Amendment; and, 
in fact, he (Mr. W. E. Forster) did not 
know how to adopt the system of voting 
papers to the Ballot. 

Mr. COLLINS said, he would remind 
the right hon. Gentleman that the pro- 
posal of the hon. Member for York was 
in the nature of an alternative to the 
Ballot, whereas the present Amendment 
was proposed in connection with the sys- 
tem of the Ballot. He was interested 
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in the question, as he represented a mer- 
cantile constituency, and he did not see 
why those who were voters, but who 
were engaged upon the sea, should not 
have larger likerty accorded them for 
the purpose of recording their votes, 
though the system might afterwards be 
extended. What he wished, with re- 
ference to seamen and master mariners, 
was that they should have the power not 
of signing the paper, but of secretly 
giving their ballot paper at any time 
between the proclamation and the day 
of the poll. It would be a great facility 
to them, and would enable them to re- 
cord their votes, which it would be im- 
possible for them to do under the pre- 
sent provisions of the Bill. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER, in opposing 
the Amendment, said, that it would vir- 
tually make the polling last from the 
proclamation to the day of poll; in other 
words, for six clear days, and during 
all that time the same precautions must 
be taken with reference to personation, 
the conduct of the presiding officer, and 
secrecy of voting, as were required on 
the day of the poll. It would be en- 
larging the clause which had been under 
discussion the other evening ; but instead 
of enlarging it only for several hours, as 
was then proposed, it would be enlarging 
it for several days. 

Lorpv JOHN MANNERS observed, 
that the question was, not whether the 
polling would be made easier by the 
Amendment of his hon. Friend, but 
whether the polling of this class should 
be rendered possible. The right hon. 
Gentleman had acquired great experi- 
ence since he undertook that the Educa- 
tion Office would lay down the rules by 
which all the elections to the school 
board in the metropolis should be taken 
by Ballot ; and there would, he thought, 
be no great difficulty in devising ma- 
chinery by which this very reasonable 
Amendment might be carried into effect. 

Mr. CANDLISH thought the Amend- 
ment, if adopted, would be fatal to the 
Bill. It involved a very wide principle, 
and the only way of meeting the case 
was by a provision for receiving the vote 
of every man who had to leave his home 
in the prosecution of his calling. 

Mr. LIDDELL urged, in support of 
the Amendment, that the class of men 
to whom it applied were men going to 
sea in discharge of a legal liability. 
They were compelled by law to fulfil 
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their contraets. Further, they were not 
merely fulfilling their ordinary occupa- 
tion, but they were doing one thing under 
statutory penalty, when their inclination 
might lead them to do another. He 
knew there was a very strong feeling 
among sailors that their interests were 
not properly attended to in that House. 
Now, that feeling might be right or 
wrong ; but was it right to encourage the 
feeling, as not giving them an opportu- 
nity of voting would certainly do? 

Mr. CRAWFORD said, he would 
put this case to the hon. Mover of the 
Amendment. Suppose a ship went to 
sea with 10 men on board on a Monday, 
and the polling was to take place on 
Thursday, and suppose the ship foun- 
dered on Tuesday or Wednesday, and 
suppose 10 votes turned the election; 
what was to be done in that case? 

Mr. SCOURFIELD thought it was 
not necessary to anticipate such an 
alarming supposition. 

Mr. GRAVES said, the hon. Member 
opposite (Mr. Crawford) had asked him 
what position 10 men would be in who 
had unhappily lost their lives before 
the day of polling? All he could say 
was, that they would have the benefit 
of having their votes recorded before 
they did go to the bottom. Not only 
this year, but also last year had the right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. W. E. Forster) 
failed to meet his Motion by any argu- 
ment whatever. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman had specially failed to appreciate 
the point he had endeavoured to place 
before the mind of the Committee—that 
the class of men to whom the Amend- 
ment pointed was an exceptional class 
of men, and that they lay under statu- 
tory obligations from the moment they 
registered their names on the articles of 
the ship. From that time these men 
were no longer their own masters, and 
the law was hanging over their heads 
with its pains and penalties. 

Mr. MAGNIAC supported the Amend- 
ment, as the Bill without such a provi- 
sion would disfranchise large numbers 
of men, and among them 300 or 400 of 
his own constituents. 

Mr. HUNT said, the votes of the 
men whose ship had foundered would 
be struck off on the scrutiny. In the 
case of the University elections, the 
elections took place by voting papers, 
and no objection had been raised in 
their case. 


Mr. Liddell 
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Mr. STEVENSON asked from what 
side the voters would be struck off? 
Again, how were registered seamen who 
were going to sea to be recognized? 
Any man might come forward and say 
he was a registered seaman going to sea. 

Mr. BERESFORD HOPE said, the 
contingency suggested by the hon. Mem- 
ber for London (Mr. Crawford) might 
occur in the case of a voter at a Univer- 
sity election, whose vote would be good 
notwithstanding that he might die be- 
fore the declaration of the poll. It was 
even possible that a man who voted by 
ballot might die during the polling, or 
even be killed in a row, or in an attempt 
to steal the ballot-box. 

Mr. T. E. SMITH asked the hon. 
Member for Liverpool (Mr. Graves) if 
men who were compelled to go to sea for 
six hours, and might come back again 
in time for the voting, would be allowed 
to vote in terms of this Amendment? 

Mr. GRAVES replied that that was a 
point that might be left to the ingenuity 
of the right hon. Gentleman who had 
charge of the Bill. 

Mr. VERNON HARCOURT said, 
the hon. Member for Liverpool (Mr. 
Graves) had referred to the hardship to 
which seamen were subject in reference 
to voting ; but he would suggest to his 
hon. Friend the redress of an injustice 
to which seamen were subject. He (Mr. 
Harcourt) had always thought it a 
most unjust and iniquitous provision 
that the contract with seamen alone 
should be enforced by statutory penal- 
ties. When his hon. Friend the Member 
for Liverpool had got rid of that, he 
would have done a great deal towards 
assuring the seafaring class of men that 
the House of Commons had an interest 
in them. There was nothing that that 
class of men resented so much as that 
they should be sent to prison by the 
hundred by benches of magistrates con- 
sisting of persons belonging to the class 
of their employers. If that unjust sta- 
tutory penalty were removed they would 
be placed in the same position as all 
others who had made contracts with 
respect to their labour. 


Question put, “That those words be 
there inserted.” 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 154; 
Noes 241: Majority 87. 


Mr. W. H. SMITH said, he would 


postpone his Amendment, providing that 
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the Returning Officer should mark the 
papers of incapacitated voters, until the 
24th rule of the Schedule was discussed. 


Clause agreed to. 


Clause 9 (Keeping of order in sta- 
tion). 

Viscount NEWRY moved, in page 5, 
line 87, the omission of the words 
“unless with the permission of the pre- 
siding officer.” His object was, that if 
a man so misconducted himself that he 
had to be removed, he should not be re- 
admitted. The Returning Officer ought 
to have no such option in such a case, 
for if he had that option, the agent, 
feeling sure how the man would vote, 
might press for his re-admission. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER thought it un- 
desirable to limit the discretion of the 
Returning Officer. If a man, once ex- 
pelled, could not be re-admitted during 
the whole day, the Returning Officer 
would allow a good deal of disorder 
before resorting to so extreme a step. 
Then, again, even an agent might be so 
excited, that it became necessary to warn 
him by turning him out for a short time; 
but it was inexpedient that there should 
be no power to bring him back. More- 
over, a man expelled for drunkenness at 
noon might be sober at 3. 

Viscount NEWRY admitted that, 
but maintained that a person who had 
misconducted himself should suffer for 
that misconduct. 


Amendment negatived. 
Clause agreed to. 
Clauses 10 and 11 agreed to. 


Miscellaneous. 


Clause 12 (Prohibition of disclosure 
of vote). 

Mr. HUNT said, he must propose the 
rejection of the clause, regarding it as a 
desire for secrecy run mad. It was very 
much the same clause as was accepted 
with great reluctance by the right hon. 
Gentleman last year from the‘hon. and 
learned Member for Taunton ( Mr. 
James), and he hoped the right hon. 
Gentleman would now see fit to expunge 
the clause. At present, there were no 
means of ascertaining how a man had 
voted, in the case of a scrutiny, except 
by questioning the man himself. Tt 
might be that the agents of both candi- 
dates had bribed, and in that case it 
would be necessary to ascertain for 
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whom the elector voted ; or they might 
prove that a A oar not upon the register 
voted, and if the election happened to 
be determined by a majority of 1, they 
were not even then to ask him how he 
voted. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, his diffi- . 
culty last year was not as to the cases 
which had been mentioned by the right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Hunt), but he had 
doubted whether Parliament ought to 
secure a man against being asked ques- 
tions in a criminal court.. That difficulty 
was met by the insertion in the clause of 
the words, ‘‘in any legal proceeding to 
question the election or return.” The 
right hon. Gentleman seemed to lose 
sight of the fact that a man might be 
found guilty of personation or bribery 
quite independent of the fact for whom 
he voted. As regarded the striking off 
of the vote, that would be met by Clause 
2 of the Corrupt Practices Act. 

Mr. STAVELEY HILL said, he re- 
garded this clause as most objectionable 
in reference to the probability of the 
increase of corrupt practices. See how 
it would work. A Petition was got up 
upon a report of 15 or 20 persons that 
they had been bribed, but these persons, 
on being seen by the other side, would 
tell a very different story in the witness- 
box. In that state of things, a most 
important question to ask would be— 
‘* How did you vote?” If that question 
could not be asked, how could they find 
out whether the person called was or not 
a hostile witness to the party who had 
called him, and whether the Judge 
should allow that party to cross-examine 
him? If his experience was worth any- 
thing—and he had sat as a Commis- 
sioner in one of the longest inquiries 
ever held — this clause, in its present 
shape, would entirely wipe out the Cor- 
rupt Practices Act. 

Mr. JAMES admitted that the words 
‘‘or without his previous consent be 
asked,” were objectionable, and he 
should support their omission. If a voter 
were to be asked—‘‘ How did you vote ?” 
the Judge would have to determine the 
question whether he should be cross- 
examined by the party calling him, and 
that would depend upon whether the 
witness had told the truth. But the 
Judge would have no means beyond that 
of looking at the witness how this was. 
There would be no record as to how the 
person had voted, and he (Mr. James) 
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must protest against the word of the 
witness being taken upon the question. 
If he had been bribed he would pro- 
bably say that he voted for the candi- 
date for whom he did not vote. What 
would be the use of asking the question, 
unless they were to be bound by the 
answer? If they did not pass the clause 
the voter might be compelled to answer 
how he voted, and the principle of se- 
crecy would be destroyed. He, however, 
regarded the rest of the clause as neces- 
sary, remembering that if even the 
question were put, there would be no 
opportunity of testing the truth of the 
answer. 

CotonEL BARTTELOT said, that the 
clause would operate so as to prevent 
the new clauses regarding personation 
to be brought up by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman being fairly carried out. When 
a man was brought up for personation 
the vote of the elector personated was 
to be added to the poll on the side of 
the candidate for whom the elector 
wished to vote. But the other man 
might have voted for the same candi- 
date, and in a close election, where the 
majority was only 1, the vote of the 
personator might determine the issue. 
Now, as under this clause it would be 
impossible to find out how a man had 
voted, if the Bill passed the House of 
Commons would be doing its utmost to 
promote personation and bribery. He, 
therefore, was decidedly of opinion that 
the clause should be omitted. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, the object 
of the clause was to prevent the purpose 
of the Bill from being defeated in case 
of inquiry into an election. 

Mr. HUNT asked, in that case, how 
an election was to be verified if this 
clause stood part of the Bill? If a voting 
paper were marked by the voter with 
the names of more candidates than there 
were vacancies the vote became void. 
What could be easier than for a Return- 
ing Officer under the clause to mark an 
additional name on the voting paper, 
and in that way to make the vote null? 
At all events, such a clause as this would 
make the Returning Officer open to 
suspicion. 

Mr. M‘MAHON said, it would be im- 
possible, with the safeguards that were 
provided, for a Returning Officer to 
tamper with the voting papers. He 
hoped, therefore, the clause would be 
retained. 


Mr. James 
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Question put, ‘‘ That the Clause stand 
part of the Bill.” - 


The Committee divided:—Ayes 193; 
Noes 91: Majority 102. 


Clauses 13 to 15, inclusive, agreed to. 


Application of Part of Act to Scotland. 


Clause 16 (Alterations for application 
of Part. I. to Scotland). 


Mr. GORDON said, the clause ap- 
peared to refer to England only, and he 
did not see why it should not apply to 
Scotland also—especially as a Committee 
had reported in favour of a considerable 
increase of polling-places in that coun- 
try. The House would recollect that 
last year a discussion arose on the ques- 
tion whether Scotland should be ex- 
empted from the operation of the clauses 
which had been inserted in the Ballot 
Bill, and an effort was made to have 
such a clause inserted with reference to 
polling-places in England. The Go- 
vernment opposed the Amendment, and 
there was considerable discussion; but 
ultimately the Government consented to 
the insertion of provisions with refer- 
ence to polling-places exactly of the 
same character as those which applied to 
England; and the Bill, as it went up to 
the House of Lords, contained that pro- 
vision. But they now found that in 
their Bill of this year the Government 
had departed not only from the recom- 
mendation of the Committee and from 
their own Bill, which had received the 
sanction of the House, and had not only 
omitted the provision in Section 5, which 
was applicable to England and Ireland, 
but declared expressly by the sub-sec- 
tion which he now moved to strike 
out that Scotland should be excepted 
from the operation of the section. He 
could not understand on what princi- 
ple it was that Scotland should be 
exempted from the operation of a rule 
which had been applied to England, and 
was about tobe applied to Ireland, with- 
out objection. Personation was what 
was dreaded under the operation of this 
Bill, and therefore it was most important 
that the number of polling-places in 
Scotland, as well as in England and Ire- 
land, should be as great as was reason- 
ably practicable. Then in Scotland they 
had large districts belonging to one pro- 
prietor, and the manner in which the 
tenants voted could be watched with 
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t ease if there were but one polling 
Booth for the whole district. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 7, line 38, to leave out the words 
“The provisions of this Act relating to the 
division of counties and boroughs into polling 
districts shall not apply to Scotland.” — (Mr. 
Gordon.) 

Mr. M‘COMBIE said, he could not 
see how the voters in Scotland should 
not have the same advantages and the 
same privileges as in England. Many 
a tenant farmer in the far distant glens 
of Scotland would be grateful to his 
right hon. Friend for proposing this 
Amendment. West Aberdeenshire, which 
he had the honour to represent, was 
about 70 miles long, and in many parts 
30 and 40 miles broad, and many of his 
constituents lived from 20 to 30 miles 
from a polling station. Some warned 
him that if they increased polling-places 
they increased the expense. Grant it; 
why should they not study the conveni- 
ence of their constituents? The tenant 
farmers might have one consolation. 
From no future Government could they 
get less than they had got from the pre- 
sent. He must cordially support the 
Amendment of his right hon. Friend. 

Mr. SINCLAIR AYTOUN also sup- 
ported the Amendment. They could not 
divide the country into districts entirely 
fulfilling the requirements of the Bill. 
According to the clause, the polling dis- 
tricts were to be so formed that no 
voter should be obliged to go more than 
four miles to the poll; yet it appeared 
to have been forgotten, especially in 
Scotland, that there was a proviso that 
a polling-place need not be created for 
any district which did not contain 100 
voters. If this proviso remained in the 
Bill, in some of the Scottish counties— 
Inverness for instance—electors would 
have to go eight miles to the poll, and 
he thought a walk of eight miles out 
and eight miles home would be more 
than sufficient for the pleasure of voting. 
It might be said that these electors 
were mostly occupiers, who could ride. 
But many of the electors were poor 
farmers, who only kept a couple of 
horses, and if the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer would not let them use one 
horse to go to church on Sunday with- 
out paying duty for it, it was hardly to 
be expected that they could afford to 
pay duty for a horse to take them to the 
pou. 
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Tae LORD ADVOCATE said, this 
subject of dividing counties and boroughs 
into polling-districts was not a matter of 
principle but of convenient arrangement, 
and he thought the circumstances of 
Scotland were such that no alteration in 
the existing law was required. Scotland, 
taken as a whole, was much more thinly 
populated than England, and if, as the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Oxfordshire (Mr. Henley) said the other 
night, it would be difficult if not impos- 
sible to make any one provision which 
could be suitable to England, it would 
be much more difficult to do this in the 
ease of Scotland. He was surprised that 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
(Mr. Gordon) did not, before bringing for- 
ward his Motion, endeavour to ascertain 
whether the people of Scotland were dis- 
satisfied with the operation of the existing 
law, which, so far as the burghs were 
concerned, was precisely the law it was 
proposed by the Bill to enact for Eng- 
land—namely, that in cases where the 
convenience of the voters required it the 
boroughs should be divided into polling- 
districts, according to the discretion of the 
Returning Officer. So far as the counties 
were concerned, the Sheriff was em- 
powered, by the 16 & 17 Vict., c. 28, if 
it seemed to him expedient to increase 
er diminish the number, or alter the 
situation of the polling-places within his 
county; but if any objection be made 
by any of the electors, they must be 
submitted to the Lord Advocate, who 
might dispose of them as seemed most 
just; or any 10 electors might send a 
written request to the Sheriff for such 
alterations as might seem desirable. If 
the Sheriff refused, the requisitioners 
might appeal to the Lord Advocate, 
who acted in those matters on his re- 
sponsibility as an officer of the Go- 
vernment. He would suggest to the 
hon. Member for Dumbartonshire (Mr. 
Orr Ewing), therefore, that the exist- 
ing law afforded a sufficient means of 
remedying any inconvenience that might 
arise. In the more populous lowland 
counties it was no doubt desirable to 
have a large number of polling-places— 
it was a mere question of expense; but 
in the case of such counties as Inverness, 
where there were only two voters to 
every three square miles, and Argyll 
and Ross, where there were only two 
voters in every four square miles, it 
would be impossible that some like the 
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20 polling-places which his hon. and 
learned Friend would establish could 
be equipped within the prescribed six 
days and provided with the necessary 
presiding officesr, besides the clerks 
and agents who would be required. 
There were not lawyers and solicitors in 
the counties which he had named to 
supply the demand. The operation of 
the Amendment would, he maintained, 
be, under the pretence of diminishing 
inconvenience and expense, to multiply 
both. While willing to assimilate as far 
as possible the laws of England and 
Scotland, he must decline to act upon 
that principle when geographical con- 
siderations which could not be sur- 
mounted stood in the way. 

Mr. ORR EWING said, he could not 
agree with his right hon. and learned 
Friend. Much inconvenience arose from 
the present state of the law in Scotland 
and the paucity of polling-places. At 
the last election for Dumbartonshire, his 
agent and himself thought that it would 
be convenient if they could have a 
separate polling-place for two distant 
parishes, one of them divided from the 
rest of the county by a loch of consider- 
able extent, and which the voters must 
otherwise have to cross. But notwith- 
standing that additional polling-places 
would have jasmasatet 300 voters, 
the Sheriff refused the application, and 
had there been a poll at last General 
Election his constituents living in the 
parish of Rosenenth would have been 
obliged to cross the loch in stormy winter 
weather at great inconvenience. The 
learned Lord Advocate told the House 
that an appeal lay tohim. Now, speak- 
ing with all due respect of the Sheriffs 
and the Lord Advocate, he must be par- 
doned for thinking that under certain 
circumstances it was very natural that 
they should feel a bias either for one 
side or the other, and he did not think 
that either the Sheriffs or the Lord 
Advocate was exactly the proper tribunal 
to appeal to for an extension of the 
polling booths. So far as the Lord 
Advocate was personally concerned, he 
(Mr. Orr Ewing) was quite sure that he 
would be glad to escape from the un- 
comfortable position of being the person 
to whom the appeal must be made. 
With respect to another point raised, if 
the candidates were willing to pay the 
additional expenses, he could not under- 
stand why, when it was for the con- 


Lhe Lord Advocate 
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venience of the electors, they should not 
be allowed to have an increase of the 
polling-places, which, as far as the ex- 
pense was concerned, he was of opinion 
that, instead of increasing, it would 
greatly diminish that expense. 

Mr. CRAUFURD hoped the Com- 
mittee would not agree to the Amend- 
ment. He distinctly asserted that if the 
Committee should adopt it, they would 
have less power to increase the number 
of polling-places in Scotland than they 
now had. It seemed to be forgotten that 
at present, if a candidate wished to have 
the polling-places increased to such 
extent as that not more than 100 voters 
should poll in any one district, he had 
an absolute right to go to the Sheriff and 
insist upon that being done, on his giving 
an undertaking to pay the expense. He 
did not see why Scotland should be 
asked to depart from a rule which was 
elastic and had been found convenient, 
and believing the law to be amply suffi- 
ecient he should support the Bill as it 
now stood. 

Sr MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH said, 
it was generally admitted that the same 
law’ should apply to different parts of 
the kingdom, except in cases where the 
circumstances were specially different. 
With respect to the argument of the 
Lord Advocate, he might observe that 
there were some parts of Wales and the 
Yorkshire moors where, from the sparse 
character of the population, it was quite 
as difficult and tedious for them to get 
to the polling-places as in Scotland. 
Whether the present law was sufficient 
or not, the fact remained that the power 
had not been sufficiently exercised either 
in England or Scotland, and that the 
authorities in Scotland had been as remiss 
in considering the convenience of the 
electors as they had been in England. 
The proposed Amendment would have 
the effect of consulting the convenience 
of the electors in both countries, and 
therefore he should support it. 

Sm EDWARD COLEBROOKE con- 
sidered this a question purely for the 
convenience of the electors, and hoped 
that the Government would take a favour- 
able view of any suggestions that might 
be made for that purpose, from which- 
ever side they might come. In view of 
a sudden General Election, which some 
people regarded as imminent, it would 
not be wise to leave the polling-places 
to the chance application of the electors; 
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but Parliament should insist that proper 


care should be taken by the responsible 
authorities to provide them at was 
wanted was that polling-places should 
be provided by the action of Parliament, 
with such variation as the circumstances 
might require. 

Mr. M‘LAREN thought the learned 
Lord Advocate had not argued this ques- 
tion with his usual care and ability. 
There was a fallacy that pervaded all 
his remarks His speech resembled an 
address to a jury who did not know 
much about the matter rather than an 
address to persons practically acquainted 
with the subject. It should be remem- 
bered that in the territorial division of 
the counties into polling-districts there 
was to be a limit observed as to the 
number of electors. In the large county 
of Inverness, for example, there were 
only 1,642 electors; and if they divided 
the county into polling divisions, each 
including 100 voters, that would give 
them 16 polling-places for the whole 
county. A similar principle might easily 
be applied to other counties. An active 
man might divide Argyllshire in two 
days most accurately and symmetrically. 
His chief reason for supporting the 
Amendment was this—that he altogether 
objected to saying in an Act of Parlia- 
ment that what was beneficial to Eng- 
land and Ireland should not be applied 
to Scotland. This provision should be 
struck out, and the matter allowed to 
work itself out in Scotland in the same 
manner as in England and Ireland. The 
matter was not left to depend on appli- 
cations from the electors in England and 
Treland, but the thing was commanded 
to be done, and the same rule ought to 
be fairly worked out for Scotland also. 
They were entitled to take the schools as 
polling-booths ; and as every parish in 
Scotland had its school, they would have 
in the schools admirable polling-booths, 
thus saving expense to the candidates, 
while greatly promoting the convenience 
of the electors, who ought not to be put 
to the loss and trouble of going long dis- 
tances to vote. The provision in the Bill 
to exclude Scotland from that advantage 
was most unjust, and he should, there- 
fore, cordially support the Amendment. 

Mr. ROBERTSON said, he per- 
fectly agreed that there should be the 
same law in England and Scotland ; but 
in some respects the latter was so dif- 
ferent from the former that a different 
mode of action was required. At pre- 
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sent they were satisfied with the exist 

ing state of things in Scotland. He never 
heard any objection alleged. They could 
have as many polling-places as they 
wished. They had only to apply to the 
Sheriff, and he would meet the wishes 
of the majority of the constituents. Why, 
then, should they have a number of new 
polling-places, and incur an enormous 
expense? It had been stated by the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman (Mr. 
Gordon) that this was not a party ques- 
tion, but he was afraid it was so to some 
extent; and as the people of Scotland 
were perfectly satisfied with the existing 
state of the law, he hoped the Amend- 
ment would not be agreed to by the 
Committee. 

Mason WALKER said, he did not 
think that the present system by which 
ap Large could be increased in Scot- 

and was at all satisfactory. So long as 
it was left to the Sheriff to establish 
fresh polling-places on the unopposed re- 
quisition of any 10 electors great diffi- 
culties would arise. Each party would 
regard the application of the other side 
as a party move, and endeavour to meet 
it by a fresh requisition of their own. 
It must be borne in mind that these ap- 
plications for additional polling-places 
would be made on the eve of a General 
Election, when men would look with 
great suspicion upon the appeal upon 
the matter from the Sheriff to the Lord 
Advocate, a political officer and a Mem- 
ber of the then Government, and per- 
haps deeply interested in the decision he 
was to give. 

Mr. FINNIE said, the present law 
undoubtedly required amendment. It 
was necessary that the polling-places in 
Scotland should be increased on account 
of the enormous expense that was obliged 
to be incurred at present in conveying 
voters to the poll from long distances. 
For instance, there were at present only 
six polling-places in Ayrshire—a num- 
ber obviously insufficient. Unless the 
Lord Advocate could give him a pledge 
that the Highlands would be divided 
from the Lowlands for election purposes 
and that the number of polling-booths 
would be increased in Scotland, he should 
be obliged to vote in favour of the 
Amendment. 

Sm GRAHAM MONTGOMERY ap- 
pealed to the Government to give way 
on this point in deference to the opinions 
of Scotch Members. It was an invidious 
task for the Sheriff to decide as to poll- 
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ing places during the excitement of an 
election, and to appeal to the Lord Ad- 
vocate was unsatisfactory. A reasonable 
case had been made out for placing 
Scotland upon the same footing as Eng- 
land in regard to this matter. 

Mr. BOUVERIE, as a Scotch Mem- 
ber, was decidedly in favour of the pro- 
posal of the Lord Advocate. The case 
of Scotland stood on a different ground 
from the case of England. In Scotland 
there was a competent authority—the 
Sheriff of a county—to settle the polling- 
places, with an appeal to the Lord Ad- 
vocate, and that, onthe whole, formed a 
good and impartial tribunal to decide as 
to the necessity of polling-places. But 
in England the Justices in Quarter 
Sessions were as bad a body for deciding 
such a question as could be conceived— 
they heard no evidence, and they were 
always suspected of bias, so that their 
decisions were either unsatisfactory or 
were supposed to be so by the public. 
To compare the case of England with 
that of Scotland in the present instance 
was, in his opinion, absurd. There was 
no real resemblance between the autho- 
rities with whom the decision lay. The 
diversity of circumstances, too, between 
the Highlands and the Lowlands of 
Scotland was such as to place them wide 
as the poles asunder with regard to the 
operation of the clause, which laid 
down an iron rule as to the distance of 
voters from polling-places, because that 
which would be utterly unreasonable for 
one district might be perfectly reason- 
able for another. What was required 
in Scotland was an elastic authority 
such as that which at present existed, 
which would adapt the number of poll- 
ing-places to the wants of the country. 
He should, therefore, support the Lord 
Advocate in his opposition to the Amend- 
ment. 

Mr. MAXWELL did not think it fair 
that Scotland should be placed in a dif- 
ferent position with regard to the erec- 
tion of polling-places from that which 
would be occupied by England under 
the Bill. The poor elector ought to have 
the polling-places brought much nearer 
to him than they now were; but he 
knew from his own experience how 
difficult it was to obtain the requisite 
number of such places for the conveni- 
ence of voters. 

Mr. MILLER said, he concurred in 
the remarks of the right hon. Member 
for Kilmarnock (Mr. Bouverie). The 
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people of Scotland were quite content 
with the present state of things. He 
objected to the hard-and-fast line being 
drawn in the case of Scotland which was 
applied to England. In some cases the 
effect would be to drown the Scotch elec. 
tor with justice, while in others he would 
not get what he wanted. The present 
state of things, in his opinion, gave as 
much satisfaction as could reasonably be 
expected from the adoption of any other 
system. He did not see that the Amend- 
ment would reduce the long distances in 
the Highlands. 

Mr. CRUM-EWING hoped the Lord 
Advocate would not agree to the Amend- 
ment. No inconvenience had been caused 
at the last election—at least, notin Dum- 
bartonshire — owing to the operation of 
the present system. 

Mr. ELLICE said, if his right hon. 
Friend chose to divide Scotland into two 
parts, and say that this proposal should 
only apply to one half, then the Amend- 
ment might not be impracticable ; but 
so far as the large counties of Suther- 
land, Ross, and Inverness were con- 
cerned, he believed it was utterly im- 
practicable. So far as he could learn, 
the present system worked very satis- 
factorily. 

Mr. KINNAIRD said, that during 
the last election not the slightest incon- 
venience had been experienced in the 
county of Perth owing to the want of 
polling-places. 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE said, it was 
not the wish of the Government to op- 
pose what the representatives from Scot- 
land might think best for the conveni- 
ence of the electors. His strong con- 
viction was that the wishes of the people 
of Scotland, and of the great majority 
of the Scotch Members, were not in favour 
of the compulsory increase of the num- 
ber of polling-places. He thought, how- 
ever, that if the Bill became law it would 
be proper to call the attention of the 
Sheriffs in the various counties to the 
distribution of the polling-districts within 
their jurisdictions with reference to the 
new mode of election under this Act, 
and every proper encouragement would 
be given to an increase in the number 
of polling-districts where it appeared to 
be desirable. 

Mr. GORDON said, that in England, 
while a discretion was given to the ma- 
gistrates, they were required to have as 
nearly as possible not less than 1,000 
voters in any polling-place ; but in Scot- 
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land not more than 300 voters were to 
be contained within a polling district. 
No satisfactory reason was assigned for 
such a difference in the law of the two 
countries ; and, except the hon. Mem- 
ber for Berwickshire (Mr. Robertson), 
whose fidelity to his party was notorious, 
not a single county Member on the Libe- 
ral side had expressed satisfaction with 
the law as it stood, and was not favour- 
able to a change. His proposal was one 
made for the convenience of the electors 
and for economy, and it would not affect 
borough Members in the slightest de- 


ee. 
Yi ROBERTSON wished to say but 
a single sentence, and he wished that 
other Members would follow his ex- 
ample in that respect. His right hon. and 
learned Friend opposite (Mr. Gordon) 
had alluded to his support of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government. He was proud to 
say that, so long as his right hon. Friend 
remained First Minister of England, his 
greatest pleasure and his proudest vote 
would be to support him to the utmost 
of his power. 


Parliamentary ond 


Question put, ‘‘ That the words pro- 
posed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 155; 
Noes 90: Majority 65. 


Clause agreed to. 


Clause 17 (Alterations for application 
of Part I. to Ireland.) 


Mr. BRUEN proposed, in line 7, after 
the word “ districts,” to insert ‘‘ and the 
use of schools as polling-places,” his 
object being to extend the prohibition 
as to the divisions of counties and bo- 
roughs into polling districts to the use 
of schools for taking the polls. He be- 
lieved that electors would be as much 
exposed to mob violence after the pass- 
ing of this Bill as before; and it was not 
seemly that mob violence should be ex- 
tended to places devoted to religious 
purposes. It was to the interest of all 
religious denominations that schools 
should not be used as polling-places, 
and he would conclude by moving an 
Amendment to the effect that schools 
should not be used as polling-places. 

Mr. PIM said, he had prepared an 
Amendment to carry out the same prin- 
ciple as that advocated by the hon. 
Member for the county of Carlow. He 
believed it was very undesirable to have 
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elections held in school-houses which 
were in the immediate vicinity of places 
of worship or convents. But there was 
a large number of schools that were not 
connected with any place of worship, 
and those schools, he thought, might be 
used as polling-places. The hon. Gen- 
tleman said his Amendment was to the 
effect that schools in Ireland which ad- 
joined places of worship or convents 
should not be used as polling-places. 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Dowse) said, neither 
the Amendment of the hon. Member 
for the county of Carlow (Mr. Bruen) nor 
that of the hon. Member for Dublin (Mr. 
Pim) had been put on the Paper, and 
they came upon him rather by surprise. 
However, there was no doubt that, as 
the Bill now stood, Clause 6 would apply 
to Ireland, and it was a doubtful ques- 
tion whether that would be altogether 
desirable. Therefore, if the hon. Gen- 
tlemen would be good enough to put 
their Amendments on the Paper, the Go- 
vernment would consider the matter 
before the Report, and he thought the 
result would be that they would arrive 
at the same conclusion as that of last 
year—namely, to allow schools to be 
used as polling-places, provided they 
were not connected with places of wor- 
ship or religious institutions. 

Dr. BALL agreed with the Amend- 
ment of the hon. Member for Dublin, 
and suggested that it should be at once 
incorporated in the Bill. 

Sm FREDERICK W. HEYGATE 
also expressed the hope that the point 
would be disposed of without delay, in 
the spirit of the Amendment of the hon. 
Member for Dublin. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Clause agreed to. 


Clause 18 (Provisions as to polling- 
districts and polling-places in Ireland.) 


Str MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH said, 
that by the clause as it stood it was left 
to the discretion of the Lord Lieutenant 
to take action in the matter of appoint- 
ing polling-districts and polling-places, 
whereas it had been decided in the case 
of England that such action on the part 
of the magistrates should be compulsory. 
As he thought it should not be left to 
the discretion of the Lord Lieutenant to 
take action in this matter, he proposed 
the omission of the words ‘‘it shall be 
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lawful for’’ in page 8, line 11, of the 
Bill. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he had 
no objection, and would accept the altera- 
tion proposed. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Sm COLMAN O’LOGHLEN said, he 
saw no provision for the payment of the 
Chairmen of Quarter Sessions for the 
performance of the duties imposed upon 
them by this sub-section. They had as 
yet received no payment for the duties 
cast on them by the Land Act, though 
that had been promised them, and they 
objected to additional duties being im- 
posed on them without additional re- 
muneration. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Dowse) said, he did 
not feel that it was for him to say 
that the Chairmen of Quarter Sessions 
should be called upon to do anything 
without being paid. As to their duties 
under the Land Act, the Government 
had promised that they should be paid 
for them, and that when the amount 
was calculated, the time that had 
elapsed since the passing of the Act 
should be considered. They would, 
therefore, be no losers by the delay, and 
he did not think they would suffer much 
if they allowed this matter to stand as it 
was. They had very good pay at present 
for what they did. 

Mr. M‘CARTHY DOWNING said, 
he wished to separate the Irish magis- 
trates from all connection with party 
contests, and believed that that was their 
‘own desire also. Now, in 1830 an Act 
was passed giving them power to provide 
polling-places ; but though in the large 
county which he represented many ap- 
plications had been made to them, they 
had persistently refused to exercise that 
power. There were at present only 10 
polling-places, though the county con- 
tained nearly 2,000,000 acres, and was 
110 miles long by 70 wide. The incon- 
venience suffered by the 17,000 electors 
of the county could, therefore, be ima- 
gined, some of them having to travel 20 
or 25 miles in order to vote. At the 
last election there were 75 polling- 
booths, and under this Bill, as only 150 
electors could vote at each booth, there 
would have to be 110. The Sheriff 
charged £10 per booth, and the persons 
employed by the candidates cost another 
£10, so that only a gentleman with the 
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heaviest purse would be able to contest 
the constituency. The Lord Advocate and 
the ex-Lord Advocate had stated that in 
Scotland no application for additional 
polling-placeshad been refused, except on 
sufficient ground. That could not be said 
of Ireland, and the right hon. Gentle- 
man (Mr. Bouverie) had stated that the 
system was unsatisfactory in England 
owing to a feeling that the action of the 
magistrates was influenced by party con- 
siderations. The same feeling prevailed 
in Ireland, and though magistrates were 
impartial in judicial matters, they were 
politicians. He wished, therefore, to take 
away from them the function of pro- 
viding polling-places. In districts where 
the estates of a single proprietor, such 
as Lord Bantry or the Marquess of 
Lansdowne, extended uninterruptedly 
for many miles, the magistrates, if they 
had the power of selecting places other 
than those where the petty sessions were 
held, might so arrange them that all the 
tenants of a great landlord voted at one 
booth, and the landlord’s agent might 
be there, who would know how they 
voted. That ought to be provided 
against. The Lord Advocate had pro- 
mised to meet the wishes of the majority 
of the Scotch Members in the matter, 
and he believed the right hon. and learned 
Lord had consulted them; but, though 
his own Amendment had been a long 
time on the Paper, the Attorney General 
for Ireland had expressed no such 
willingness to meet the views of Irish 
Members, nor had he been consulted by 
the right hon. Gentleman or by any one 
connected with the Government in the 
matter. The same, he believed, might 
be said of other Irish Members. His 
only misgiving as to the success of his 
Amendment was the fact that it was 
moved by an Irish Member. He would 
urge the Government, however, to pre- 
vent such a scene as that which occurred 
at Waterford in 1868, when heads were 
broken and carriages overturned in con- 
nection with an application to the 
magistrates for an additional polling- 
place. He would therefore move, as an 
Amendment, the omission, in page 8, 
line 14, of the words ‘and justices of 
the peace,” thus entrusting the duty to 
the all Sessions. 

Mr. M‘MAHON supported the Amend- 
ment, thinking it would be well to pre- 
vent the magistrates from having any 
such functionasthe Billentrusted tothem, 
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Mz. BRUEN, who had an Amend- 


. ment on the Paper, opposed the present 


Amendment, as he thought his own 
would better answer the purpose. The 
speech of the hon. Mover of the Amend- 
ment was premature, and would have 
been better delivered in support of his 
(Mr. Bruen’s) Amendment. 

Mr. O’REILLY thought the determi- 
nation of the polling-places should be 
left to the chairman of the county, as 
being further removed from political in- 
fluences than the local justices. 

Mr. PIM hoped the Amendment 
would be accepted. 

Sm FREDERICK W. HEYGATE 
pointed out that the magistrates were 
the natural judges of a question of this 
kind, from their knowledge of the cir- 
cumstances of each county. He could 
answer for a good many counties in the 
North of Ireland, thatthe question of the 
number and locality of the polling-places 
would be decided without reference to 
political considerations, but by reference 
solely to the point how far it was 
convenient for voters to go to the 
poll. Ifthe barrister had some steady 
rule to go by, or if the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Attorney Gene- 
ral for Ireland would accept the four- 
mile limit as laid down in a subse- 
quent clause, he should not be sorry 
to leave the matter to the barrister. 
But they had no security of that kind; 
and really if this duty were taken away 
from the Irish magistracy, he did not 
see of what use they could be. He would 
point out, also, that if the power of deter- 
mining the polling-places were placed in 
the hands of the revising barrister, he 
had his politics just as much as the jus- 
tices could be supposed to have. 

Sm JOHN GRAY supported the 
Amendment, which he hoped the Go- 
vernment would accept. Political elec 
tions as carried on in Ireland showed 
that landlords, as a class, looked upon 
voters as their property. [‘‘Oh, oh!” 
He was very glad to hear hon. Gentle- 
men opposite disagreeing with that 
sentiment; but it happened to be a 
sentiment recently sworn to both by 
landlords and the agents of landlords, 
and evidence to that effect had been 
given by many agents and many land- 
lords. That being the case, the magis- 
trates should be saved from being put 
in the position of having to determine 
where the polling should take place. On 
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the other hand, the Chairmen of Quarter 
Sessions, however appointed, acted with 
impartiality and dignity, and never 
disgraced the chair they oceupied. There 
was not a single instance of a Chairman 
of Quarter Sessions being known to be 
swayed by political motives. 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS protested 
against this being considered as simply 
an Irish question. If the magistrates 
of Ireland could not be trusted to 
perform this very simple duty, the 
sooner they did away with the justices 
the better. 

Mr. STACPOOLE warmly vindicated 
the magistrates of Ireland, declaring 
that they were as impartial as the magis- 
trates of England, and ought to be 
entrusted with the same powers. He 
therefore trusted that the Government 
would not be led away by clap-trap. 

Mr. SMYTH said, they all knew that 
the magistrates of Ireland had their 
political opinions, and the hon. Members 
for Ireland did not believe them to be 
the best authorities for deciding these 
questions. For these reasons, he hoped 
the Government would not yield. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Dowse) said, that if 
this matter were being discussed as an 
abstract question, without reference to 
the particular’clauses of the Bill, a good 
deal might be said in favour of the 
Amendment; but having regard to the 
fact that this Bill was originally framed 
as it now stood and contained these 
clauses, which were not inserted without 
due consideration, he was sorry he could 
not accede to the Amendment. More- 
over, the Bill passed last year with these 
clauses in it without any discussion simi- 
lar to that which was now raised. Under 
the existing law the justices had power 
to make new polling districts, and might 
re-arrange them on the petition of 10 
electors. It might be that now they 
neglected to do so; but this Bill would 


]| leave nothing to their option; it im- 


posed an express duty. He was sure 
that the Chairman and justices together 
would be better able to perform the 
duty than the Chairman alone, for he 
had some Chairmen in his mind who, 
from want of local knowledge, if the 
duty were cast upon them, would have 
to consult with the magistrates as to 
the mode of dividing the districts. If 
the justices made a mistake, their con- 
duct could be reviewed by the Lord 
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Lieutenant, with the assistance of the 
Privy Council, which, composed of men 
of all parties, took an interest in matters 
of this description. 

Mr. M‘CARTHY DOWNING dis- 
claimed any intention of casting a slur 
on the magistrates of his own county, as 
had been suggested. All he said was 
that magistrates were insensibly led 
away by their feelings. It was too bad 
to turn round upon him now and say 
he did not propose this Amendment last 
year, when he had many Amendments 
on the Paper and refrained from pro- 
posing them in deference to the right 
hon. Gentleman in charge of the Bill. 

Mr. BAGWELL trusted the Govern- 
ment would adhere to their original 
plan. 


Amendment negatived. 


Mr. BRUEN moved, in Sub-section 4, 
to leave out all the words from the word 
‘‘place,” in line 38, to ‘‘ county,” in line 
40, both inclusive, and insert— 

“ Polling-place, so that, so far as it is reasonably 
practicable, every elector resident in the county 
shall have a polling-place within a distance not 
exceeding four miles from his residence, so, never- 
theless, that a polling district need not in any 
case be constituted containing less than one hun- 
dred registered electors.” 


He supported the Amendment on the 
ground that the four-mile radius, which 
had been found to work so successfully 
in England, ought to be applied to 
Ireland. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 9, line 11, after the words “ polling 
place,” to insert the words “so that, so far as it 
is reasonably practicable, every elector resident 
in the county shall have a polling place within a 
distance not exceeding four miles from his resi- 
dence, so, nevertheless, that a polling district 
need not in any case be constituted containing 
less than one hundred registered electors.” —( Mr. 
Bruen.) 


Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Dowse) hoped that the 
hon. Member for Carlow would not press 
his Amendment, and pointed out that 
the case of Ireland in reference to this 
subject was substantially different from 
that of England. The power of ar- 
ranging the polling-places rested with 
the Chairmen of Quarter Sessions in 
Ireland and the justices, an appeal lying 
from them to the Lord Lieutenant in 
Council; the intention being that the 
polling districts should be equal at least 
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to petty sessions districts. Under the 
provisions of the Bill the number of the 
polling-places would be largely increased. 
Thus, instead of having 10 polling-places, 
as at present, Cork would have 58; An- 
trim, instead of five, would have 24; 
Carlow, instead of three, would have 
seven; and Donegal, instead of four, 
would have 27. There was a great ob- 
jection to the adoption of the principle 
of the four-mile radius, for in certain 
districts in Ireland it would be impos- 
sible in a great number of cases to find 
a house every four miles which could be 
used for a polling-place. He trusted 
that the effect of the Ballot would be 
to prevent riot at Irish elections, and 
to render unnecessary the attendance of 
3,000 soldiers at the polling-places, as in 
the recent Kerry election. They should 
be careful, however, to provide for every 
contingency, and if it required that 
number to keep order at five polling- 
places, what number would be required 
in the event of 50 polling-places being 
established in that county ? 

Sir FREDERICK W. HEYGATE 
thought that troops would not be re- 
quired when the electors were distributed 
among a larger number of polling- 
booths. The justices ought to be placed 
above all suspicion, and should be able 
to point to the fact that they were guided 
by a plain and certain rule, such as 
would be afforded by a provision for a 
four-mile radius. But the formation of 
such a polling district would not be im- 
perative. In the words of the Amend- 
ment, it would be only ‘as far as is 
reasonably practicable.”” Unless it were 
adopted, the sick, infirm, and old, and 
many other electors, would be practically 
disfranchised. 

Mr. PIM argued that many electors 
would not go more than three or four 
miles to vote, for they wouid not have 
the credit which they enjoyed from the 
existing open system of voting. 

Mr. M‘CARTHY DOWNING said, 
that in the election for Cork County 
there were 75 rooms for polling-places, 
which cost £10 a-piece. Under the 
Amendment, there being 16,500 electors 
in the county, the election might cost 
£16,500. 

Mr. BRUEN reminded his hon. Friend 
that the Amendment did not render the 
formation of such districts absolutely 
necessary. 
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Question put, ‘‘That those words be 
there inserted.”’ 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 136; 
Noes 219: Majority 83. 


Mr. PIM rose to move a further 
Amendment. 

Mr. EASTWICK moved, That the 
Chairman be ordered to report Progress. 

Tue CHAIRMAN ruled that the hon. 
Member for Dublin (Mr. Pim) was in 
possession of the House. 

Mr. PIM then moved the insertion of 
words providing that notice of the in- 
tended confirmation of orders dividing 
the counties into polling districts shall 
be given by the clerk of the Privy Coun- 
cil a month before the day fixed for such 
confirmation. 

Mr. EASTWICK renewed his Motion 
to report Progress. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER assented to the 
proposal of the hon. Member for Dublin, 
and appealed to the Committee to pass 
it before reporting Progress. 

Mr. EASTWICK said, he would 
withdraw his Motion. 

Amendment agreed to. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Mr. W. E. FORSTER moved, That 
the Chairman be directed to report 
Progress. 


Motion agreed to. 
House resumed. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again upon Thursday. 


PACIFIC ISLANDERS PROTECTION BILL, 
(Mr. EK: 9 . Mr. William 
Edward Forster.) 
[BILL 45.] COMMITTEE. 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Clauses 1 and 2 agreed to. 


Clause 3 (Colonial courts empowered 
to try certain offences). 


Apmirat ERSKINE moved to insert 
in page 1, line 24, after the word 
“ say ?— 


“ Ships, embarks, receives, or assists in shipping, 
embarking, or receiving any native or natives ex- 
ceeding six in number of any of the aforesaid 
Islands for the purpose of importing and remov- 
ing such native or natives into any Island or place 
not being his or their native place, and not in Her 
Majesty’s Dominions, or within the jurisdiction of 
any civilized power, with or without the consent 
of such native or natives.” 


VOL, COX. [rump sERzzs. | 
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The hon. and gallant Member said, he 
proposed the Amendment with the in- 
tention of endeavouring to stop a traffic 
which it was impossible to regulate, and 
which consequently must otherwise de- 
generate into a regular slave trade. Al- 
though his Amendment might not have 
the full effect he desired, yet he trusted, 
that at least it wouldjsecure to the Poly- 
nesian Islanders some such protection as 
that they had extended to the Chinese 
coolies. Attention was called on a former 
occasion to the difference between the 
emigration between Hong Kong and our 
own colonies, and between Hong Kong 
and other ports in that country not under 
our jurisdiction, and it was shown that 
in the first case the traffic was so regu- 
lated as to be of great advantage to the 
coolies, as well as those requiring la- 
bourers. It was shown, however, that 
the evils of the coolie traffic were 
not put an end to by insuring them a 
decent passage on board ship, but that 
to make the traffic tolerable it had be- 
come necessary to insure that the con- 
tract made with the coolies was carried 
out, and that they were returned to their 
homes when their engagement was com- 
pleted. This was done in the case of the 
Polynesian Islanders, who were im- 
ported into colonies where the English 
had jurisdiction ; but no protection would 
be afforded to those islanders who were 
carried to places not under British rule, 
but to other independent islands. The 
hon. and gallant Member proceeded tocon- 
tend that it was a farce to talk of obtain- 
ing the free consent of these Polynesians 
to engage themselves to labour in other 
places than our colonies, and he also 
maintained that even the consent of a 
man who had been sold as a chattel could 
make no alteration in his position as a 
slave. He also quoted the opinion of 
Lord. Normanby, Governor of Queens- 
land, that the state of things among 
these islands was very bad, and that 
gross atrocities were committed against 
the natives, but that the vessels belong- 
ing to Queensland, where the immigra- 
tion was well regulated, were in no way 
implicated in those practices. He also 
quoted the Emigration Commissioners’ 
Report, to show that the conveying of 
those Polynesians from one island to an- 
other not under our jurisdiction must 
necessarily be a traffic carried on under 
our flag which possessed almost the cha- 
racter of the Slave Trade, and even some 
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more objectionable features. This traffic 
was not new. About 30 years ago, a 
practice prevailed among the Pacific 
Islands of embarking natives from one 
group, either by their own consent or 
by purchase or hire from their chief, and 
sending them to some other groups to 
forcibly occupy trading stations. On 
one occasion two vessels under British 
colours—the Sophia and Sultana—took 
from Tongatabu 64 men in that way, 
under two Englishmen, named Henry 
and Scott, and went to the island of Vate, 
where, in the first onslaught, they killed 
26 natives, and suffocated a large num- 
ber more in a cave to which they had 
fled for refuge; for the natives, who 
were only armed with clubs, could not 
fight against their antagonists, who were 
armed with muskets. A hundred pounds 
was paid to Maafu, a Tongan chief, 
for the expedition, which was considered 
to be very successful, as it secured 
a large cargo of sandal wood, at the 
cost of only 200 or 300 native lives, 
which was considered a trifle scarcely 
worth talking about. On another oc- 
casion a number of Fiji islanders were 
taken by an Englishman named Fitz- 
gerald to New Caledonia. The New 
Caledonians, resenting this forcible occu- 
pation of their territory, seized the first 
vessel, and killed the master and all the 
crew; Mr. Fitzgerald escaping in the 
other vessel, and leaving the Fijians at 
the mercy of their enemies. Military ex- 
peditions were also organized among the 
present settlers in the Fijis. Zhe Fijian 
Gazette of December last, in announcing 
one of these undertakings, called attention 
to the fact that an expedition was being 
got up to take forcible possession of 
rich and fertile districts stillin the hands 
of the natives, and said that— 

“Many people would be found ready to shoulder 
the rifle and take possession of a country which 
was peopled by blood-thirsty savages living in a 
state of heathenism horrible to contemplate.” 
The paragraph also spoke of the benefit 
that would accrue from retaining the 
natives— 

“In small lots as labourers of the land, where 
they might be Christianized and civilized, which 
would be a work of which the world would ap- 
prove.” 


His hope was that effectual measures 
would be taken to stop such a nefarious 
state of things as now existed, and for 
the reasons he had stated that the House 
would accept his Amendment, 


Admiral Erskine 


{COMMONS} 
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Amendment proposed, 

In page 1, line 24, after the word “say,” to 
insert the words “ships, embarks, receives, or 
assists in shipping, embarking, or receiving any 
native or natives exceeding six in number of 
any of the aforesaid Islands for the purpose of 
importing and removing such native or natives 
into any Island or place not being his or their 
native place, and not in Her Majesty’s dominions 
or within the jurisdiction of any civilised power, 
with or without the consent of such native or 
natives.”—(Admiral Erskine.) 


Mr. KNATCHBULL- HUGESSEN 
said, he agreed in many of the facts 
stated by the hon. and gallant Member, 
who, however, had overlooked the fact 
that the Bill did not attempt to remedy 
every abuse, or follow up every crime 
which could be mentioned in connection 
with this traffic. It had been found that 
gross abuses existed in regard to the 
importation of labourers from these 
islands. British subjects had been con- 
cerned in these practices; but when the 
ships commanded or owned by them had 
been arrested by Her Majesty’s vessels, 
it was impossible to condemn either the 
individuals or the ships, because it could 
not be pero that the persons confined 
in the ships and carried away had been 
so removed for the purpose of being, in 
the legal sense of the term, employed as 
slaves. The object of this Bill was to 
meet that difficulty, and to prevent na- 
tives being decoyed away by false pre- 
tences and under contracts which they 
could not understand to what was prac- 
tically a state of slavery. Had the pro- 
visions of the Bill been law, the Daphne, 
and other vessels of a similar character, 
would not have escaped, whereas at pre- 
sent the difficulty of conviction deterred 
British officers from incurring the re- 
sponsibility of seizures, which might ex- 
pose them to prosecutions. The Bill 
provided that it should be felony to take 
these natives without their consent and 
employ them as labourers; but the 
Amendment propose that it should be 
felony for any British subject to embark 
these natives with or without their con- 
sent. It would therefore apply to islands 
over which we had no jurisdiction, and 
forbid British subjects to assist people 
from one island to another, even for an 
innocent object. It was not possible to 
accept such a proposal. There was an- 
other point which must not be forgotten. 
All the provisions of the Bill had been 
carefully agreed upon with the Austra- 
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lasian Colonies, on whom much of the 
expense of carrying the Act into force 
would fall. By an extension of jurisdic- 
tion the responsibility and expenses 
would be increased, and it would be a 
serious proceeding to cast that additional 
responsibilty and expense on the colonies 
without their approval. He hoped the 
Amendment would not be pressed. 

Mr. R. N. FOWLER said, he must 
express his deep regret that the hon. 
Gentleman the Under Secretary of State 
for the Colonies could not see his way to 
the adoption of the Amendment proposed 
by the hon. and gallant Member for 
Stirlingshire (Admiral Erskine). There 
was not the slightest room for doubt 
that the most specious and fraudulent 
representations were made to the poor 
people, for whose protection the mea- 
sure under consideration had been intro- 
duced; and that by the very nature of 
those representations they were fre- 
quently deluded and entrapped into 
giving an apparent consent to their ex- 
patriation from their native country. 
Moreover, from difficulties arising from 
language, it was almost practically im- 
possible to discover whether a bond fide 
consent had, in doubtful cases, been 
given. For the purpose, then, of ame- 
horating those objections, he thought 
every possible means should be adopted 
to stop such iniquitous practices, and that 
the Amendment proposed, he thought, 
was well calculated to effect. Before he 
sat down he wished to pay his tribute 
of admiration to Mr. March, the Consul 
at the Fiji Islands. Mr. March was a 
young man who, previous to his appoint- 
ment, had distinguished himself by most 
gallantly saving several seamen from 
drowning. His conduct at the Fiji 
Islands had been such as to deserve the 
gratitude of the friends of humanity, 
and he hoped in the very difficult cir- 
cumstances in which he was placed, and 
in which he had shown such ability, he 
would receive the confidence and sup- 
port of the Government. 

Sm CHARLES WINGFIELD con- 
demned the traffic in natives from the 
Fiji and other islands, and was sure the 
Bill would be inoperative without the 
Amendment. 

Mr. WHITE said, that the Bill under 
discussion was practically condemned by 
our Government with reference to the 
traffic with Chinese emigrants. It was 
nothing but a slave traffic; and this was 
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so well known that we had found it 
necessary to restrict it. 


Mr. Serszant SIMON protested 
against the British flag being disgraced 
by the toleration of this nefarious traffic 
under the pretext of the exigencies of 
emigration. He thought it highly de- 
sirable the same restrictions should be 
imposed in reference to the traffic be- 
tween these islands, as was taken with 
respect to the emigrants from China to 
the East Indies. It was really the 
worst kind of slave trading. 

Sr CHARLES ADDERLEY said, 
he was as much opposed to the slave 
trade as anyone, but he thought that 
the hon. and gallant Admiral must show 
that those islanders could not be im- 
ported to their own advantage before 
the House could accept his Amendment. 
The only fault of the Bill was that it 
did not impose on the colonies the ex- 
pense of carrying out the regulations. 

Mr. T. HUGHES suggested that if 
the Government could not accept the 
Amendment, they would bring up some 
provision which would have effect of 
putting a stop to the traffic they all 
regarded asso objectionable. 

ApmiraL ERSKINE was not wedded 
to the terms of his own Amendment, and 
would willingly accept any provision hay- 
ing a similar object which the Government 
might suggest. His main object was to 
secure that these islanders should not 
be carried from one island to another, 
where they were sold into slavery. His 
Amendment had nothing to do with the 
Australian Colonies. 

Sm JOHN HAY said, he should be 
glad to support the Amendment of his 
hon. and gallant Friend (Admiral Ers- 
kine) who had special knowledge on this 
subject. 

Mr. KNATCHBULL - HUGESSEN 
reminded the hon. and gallant Admiral 
that the crime complained of—that was, 
kidnapping—was punishable as felony 
under the Bill; but there was no such 
thing as kidnapping a person with his 
own consent. 

Mr. EASTWICK thought that on 
the face of it, this traffic was immoral, 
and ought at any cost to be stopped, 
for passengers would not be carried from 
one island to another without payment, 
but the wretched natives had no means 
of paying for their own passage. When 
they were taken to Queensland, the 
colonists paid for them, sometimes £10 
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or £12 per head, and whon taken else- 
where natives were claimed as property 
by the masters of vessels on pretence 
of their not having paid their passage 
money. 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, Her Majesty’s 
Government could not accept the Amend- 
ment, because it would render it difficult 
for the friendly co-operation of the 
Australian Colonies to be obtained in 
carrrying out the provisions of the mea- 
sure. 

Mr. Serseant SIMON suggested that 
the provisions of the Bill should be 
adopted, and the Amendment of the hon. 
and gallant Admiral added as a rider to 
the clause. He would point out that 
kidnapping men to take them from one 
island to another was really an injury to 
emigration to the Australian Colonies, 
therefore there was no reason to suppose 
that the colonies would not act. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, that al- 
though he hated the trade as much as 
anyone could do, he yet feared that if 
the Amendment was carried it would go 
beyond the public opinion of the colo- 
nies, and so imperil the effective working 
of the measure. 

Mr. M’ARTHUR, on the contrary, 
believed the public opinion of the colo- 
nies went as far as the Amendment before 
the Committee, which he, therefore, sup- 
ported. 


Question put, ‘That those words be 
there inserted.” 


The Committee divided: — Ayes 49; 
Noes 64: Majority 15. 


Mr. W. JOHNSTON moved, in line 


30, after ‘‘ consent,’ to insert— 


“Such consent to be in writing, and signed by 
one of the missionaries resident on the island 
from which such native shall be imported or re- 
moved.” 


Mr. KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN, 
in the interest of the missionaries, de- 
precated such a duty being cast upon 
them, which, moreover, might entail 
very disagreeable consequences upon 
them, in the event of the death or ill- 
treatment of natives to whose deporta- 
tion they had been consenting parties. 

Mr. M’ARTHOUR said, that the lan- 
guage of the clause was opposed to the 
instructions of many of the great mis- 
sionary societies. 


Mr, Eastwick 


{COMMONS} 
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Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, for that 
reason, if for nothing else, he must 
oppose the Amendment. 


Amendment negatived. 
Clause agreed to. 
Clauses 4 to 8, inclusive, agreed to, 


Mr. EASTWICK, in moving the in- 
sertion, after Clause 8, of a new clause— 

(Holding of Vice Admiralty Courts.) 

“Vice Admiralty Courts shall be holden at 
Levuka, in Ovalau, or at any other place in the 
Fiji Islands that may be deemed more convenient, 
on board Her Majesty’s vessels of war, or in ter- 
ritory that may be acquired by the Crown,” 


said: Sir, I beg now to move the clause 
which stands on the Paper in my name. 
Believing, as I do, that Her Majesty’s 
Government have framed and introduced 
this Bill with the sincere intention of 
extinguishing the odious traffic against 
which it is directed, I confidently hope 
that they will adopt this clause, as it 
must be apparent to them that without 
a Vice Admiralty Court at the Fiji 
Islands all the other provisions of the 
Bill will be futile. Levuka is distant 
from Sydney—where is the nearest Ad- 
miralty Court—more than 30 degrees of 
longitude. The voyage from the Fiji 
Islands to Queensland, as we know from 
the Queensland Polynesian Act, 31 Viet., 
ec. 47, s. 18, occupies 30 days for sailing 
vessels, and 15 days for steamers, and 
I suppose we may reckon the voyage to 
Sydney at about the same. If, there- 
fore, Her Majesty’s men-of-war are to 
convey vessels captured on a charge of 
kidnapping from these islands to Sydney 
and to wait there till they are adjudicated 
upon, it will be three months before they 
are back at Levuka. Why, Sir, it would 
be almost worth the while of the kid- 
nappers to sacrifice a vessel every year 
in order to denude the station of the 
men-of-war and enjoy such a golden op- 
portunity for carrying on their trade. 
It may, perhaps, be said that command- 
ing officers might detach portions of 
their crews to take vessels to Sydney, but 
to say nothing of the other disadvantages 
of detaching men in that way, there 
would be no certainty of their rejoining 
their ships. The possibility of vessels 
not being condemned must also be con- 
sidered. In that case, what a heavy 
action for damages there would be for 
the long detention and perhaps for in- 
juries received by the vessels in crossing 
a dangeroussea! That that isnoimagi- 
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nary case may be seen from what took 
place with regard to the Challenge, a 
schooner carried last year to Sydney by 
Captain Montgomerie, which was dis- 
masted en route. The owners threatened 
Captain Montgomerie with an action for 
£700, and had not the captain of the 
Challenge been condemned, they might 
have succeeded. I believe, then, that 
the prospect of such actions would pre- 
yent naval officers, or any other officers, 
from being very zealous in capturing 
vessels if they had to take them to 
Sydney. I say this, remembering when 
I was in Persia, seeing in the Correspon- 
dence about the Slave Trade in the 
Persian Gulf, that there was the same 
difficulty there, because there was no 
Vice Admiralty Court at Bushire, and 
none nearer than Bombay. The voyage 
to Bombay from the Persian Gulf is not 
so long and dangerous as that from 
the Fiji Islands to Sydney, but still it 
acted as a powerful deterrent to captur- 
ing slavers inthe Gulf. We heard lately 
from the noble Lord the Under Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs, that although the 
Slave Trade is as flourishing as ever in 
the Gulf, yet only three slavers have 
been captured there in eight years. This 
he attributes to the paucity of ships of 
war, but I think it is also in part owing 
to there being no Admiralty Court at 
Bushire. I recommended the establish- 
ment of one in 1863, and I cannot 
imagine why it has not been done. I 
hope, then, I have shown good grounds 
for establishing a Court at Levuka, and 
I ask what possible objection there can 
be toit? The objection certainly cannot 
be on account of our want of territory. 
It is true, that owing ‘to the mistaken 
policy, as I think, of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, we have no territory in the 
Fiji Islands, but neither have we any 
at Zanzibar, where there is a Court. 
Neither can it be on the ground of ex- 
pense; for the Admiralty Courts at 
Zanzibar and Aden cost nothing—the 
Consul performing the duties at the 
former place and the President at the 
latter. The only reason that I can see 
for objecting to the clause is, that it may 
be more in accordance with usage to es- 
tablish the Court under Letters Patent, 
or an Order in Council. I find that the 
Vice Admiralty Court at Aden was estab- 
lished in 1861, by Letters Patent under 
the Great Seal, and that by an Order of 
Her Majesty in Council, dated the 9th 
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of August, 1866, the Consul at Zanzibar 
was empowered— 


“To have all such jurisdiction as for the time 
being ordinarily belongs to Courts of Vice Admi- 
ralty in Her Majesty’s Possessions abroad.” 


If it be deemed best to establish a Court 
at Levuka in either of the above ways, 
I shall be quite willing to withdraw the 
clause on receiving an assurance from 
the hon. Gentleman the Under Secretary 
of State that this course will be followed. 

Mr. KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN 
regretted he could not accept the Amend- 
ment; but should have no objection to 
bring the matter under the notice of 
the Foreign Office. 


Clause, by leave, withdrawn. 
Clause 9 agreed to. 


Clause 10 (Powers to seize suspected 
British vessels). 

ApmiraL ERSKINE moved, as an 
Amendment, in page 4, line 32, after 
‘‘ officer,’’ to insert— 

“4, Any consul or consular agent appointed by 


Her Majesty to reside in any island not within 
the jurisdiction of any civilized power.” 


Mr. KNATCHBULL - HUGESSEN 
said, he would accept the Amendment of 
the hon. and gallant Member. 


Amendment agreed to. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 
Remaining clauses agreed to. 


House resumed. 
Bill reported ; as amended, to be con- 
sidered Zo-morrow. 


EPPING FOREST BILL—{Bm 71.] 
(Mr. Ayrton, Mr. Baxter.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 

Mr. AYRTON, in moving to dis- 
charge the Order for the second reading 
of this Bill, observed that he had intro- 
duced the measure for the purpose of 
fulfilling the assurance which he had 
given last Session, when the Act for ap- 
pointing a Commission to prepare a 
scheme for preserving the remains of the 
Forest for the recreation of the people 
was being passed through Parliament. 
As the Bill was confined to objects which 
were within the province of a Private 
Bill, he had hoped that it would have 
been sent to a Select Committee without 
opposition, in order that all parties in- 
terested might be heard against the 
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measure; but a Notice of opposition 
having been placed on the Paper, he was 
unable, under the new Standing Orders, 
to move the second reading after half- 
past 12 o’clock, and he had failed in 
repeated attempts to bring it on before 
that hour. Under these circumstances, 
and looking at the many subjects of 
great public importance to which the 
attention of the House was directed, he 
thought he should best fulfil the promise 
he had made by proceeding immediately 
with the Bill in the other House, which 
would be better able to investigate the 
subject, and deal with the legal ques- 
tions involved in the Bill at an early 
period. 


Motion agreed to. 
Order discharged ; Bill withdrawn. 


QUEEN’S BENCH (IRELAND) PROCEDURE 
BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Heron, Bill to amend the 
practice and procedure of the Crown side of the 
Court of Queen’s Bench in Ireland, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Heron and Mr. Pm. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 126.] 


House adjourned at a quarter 
after Two o'clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, 23rd April, 1872. 


MINUTES.]—Posiic Bruus—First Reading— 
Epping Forest * (82); Isle of Man Harbours * 
83 


Select Committee—Union of Benefices Act Amend- 
ment * (12), The Earl of Powis added. 

Committee—Report— County Buildings (Loans) * 

65). 

Third Reading—Marriages (Society of Friends) * 
[70]; Bishops Resignation Act (1869) Perpetua- 
tion* [61], and passed. 

Royal Assent—Mutiny [35 Vict. c. 3]; Marine 
Mutiny [35 Vict. c. 4]; Bank of Ireland Char- 
ter Amendment [35 Vict. c. 5]; Oyster and 
Mussel Fisheries Supplemental [35 Vict. e. i.]. 


TREATY OF WASHINGTON. 
TRIBUNAL OF ARBITRATION (GENEVA), 
THE UNITED STATES COUNTER CASE. 
OBSERVATIONS. 


Eart GRANVILLE: My Lords, last 
evening the noble Marquess (the Mar- 
quess of Salisbury) asked me whether 
Her Majesty’s Government were pre- 
pared to lay before Parliament the 
American Counter Case; and, in reply, 


Mr. Ayrton 
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Washington. 


I stated that General Schenck had tele- 
graphed to his Government to know 
whether there was any objection to our 
doing so. Yesterday, General Schenck 
told me that, in the opinion of the 
American Government, there would be 
no objection to such a course as soon as 
the Counter Case had been laid before 
Congress, and in the evening he told me 
this had been done. I beg, therefore, 
to now present it to your Lordships. 


Counter-Case of the United States 
presented to the Tribunal of Arbitration 
at Geneva under the provisions of the 
Treaty of Washington: Presented (by 
command), and ordered to lie on the 
Table.—North America (No. 6.) (1872.) 


Tue Dvuxe or RICHMOND: My 
Lords, I rise for the purpose of putting 
to my noble Friend the Question of which 
I gave him Notice last evening. I feel 
this is a subject of such importance, and 
one on which so much anxiety is felt in 
the country, that no apology is due to 
your Lordships for the course I am 
taking. I think the time has arrived 
when we are entitled to expect some 
direct and definite assurance from Her 
Majesty’s Government on this very im- 
portant question. In putting this Ques- 
tion, my Lords, I do not at all desire that 
any debate or discussion should arise 
upon it. I think, in fact, such a result 
would be extremely inconvenient, and 
would not be fair to the noble Earl (Earl 
Russell) who has a Motion on the sub- 
ject for next Monday. I put the Ques- 
tion because the course which I, and 
those who do me the honour of acting 
with me, intend to follow with respect 
to that Motion will be mainly influenced 
by the answer which my noble Friend 
may give me on the present occasion. I 
will not say more now, but ask my noble 
Friend whether the Government are pre- 
pared to give the House an assurance 
that further proceedings in the Arbitra- 
tion at Geneva will be suspended unless 
the claims termed the Indirect Claims 
are abandoned or withdrawn by the 
Government of the United States? 

Eart GRANVILLE: My Lords, in 
answer to the Question which the noble 
Duke has put to me, I have to state that 
I regret I cannot agree with him that 
the proper time for answering the Ques- 
tion isthe presentmoment. Even under 
the threat which he has just uttered as 
tothe course which he and his Friends 
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may pursue, I must say that, in the 
opinion of Her Majesty’s Government, it 
would not be for the public interest if 
they were to make a declaration as to 
the future course they will take in the 
Arbitration until they are made aware of 
the manner in which the United States 
Government intend to deal with the de- 
spatch of the 20th of March. I may 
add that we have official information 
that the answer to that despatch has left 
America, and we believe it is now on 
the way. I may further add that Her 
Majesty’s Government have not the 
slightest doubt they will receive the sup- 
port of Parliament in maintaining that 
position which they have held consist- 
ently with regard both to the scope and 
the meaning of the reference to the Tri- 
bunal of Arbitration; and they believe 
that any declaration at this stage of 
the diplomatic proceedings would not 
strengthen but weaken that position. 

Lorp BUCKHURST said, he had 
put on the Paper a Notice of his inten- 
tion to ask for the production of certain 
papers having reference to the Alabama. 
As, however, the noble Earl the Foreign 
Secretary had been good enough to tell 
him that those Papers would be found 
in the Library, although they were not 
on the Table of the House, he would 
not put his Question ; but he begged to 
ask the noble Earl, Whether the Papers 
to which he had referred him contained 
the instructions sent to different ports 
relative to the Alabama after she left 
Liverpool ? 

Eart GRANVILLE said, he could 
not answer the Question without Notice. 
The Papers to which he had referred 
the noble Lord were in the appendices 
of several large volumes. 


EPPING FOREST BILL [H.L. | 


A Bill to enlarge the powers of the Epping 
Forest Commissioners ; and for other purposes— 
Was presented by The Duke of St. Ausans ; read 
1%, (No, 82.) 


House adjourned at a quarter past Five 
o clock, to Thursday next, half 
past Ten o’clock, 


{Apri 28, 1872} 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, 23rd April, 1872. 


MINUTES.] — Pustic Birus—Leave—Elemen- 
tary Education Act (1870) Amendment, nega- 
tived. 

Ordered—Monastic and Conventual Institutions 
Commission. 

Ordered— First Reading—Cashel Rock * [128]. 

Second Reading—Building Societies * [66] ; Mu- 
nicipal Franchise (Ireland) * [100]; Gas and 
Water Orders Confirmation * [125]. 

Committee— Report—Pensions* [118]. 

Report—Metropolis (Kilburn and Harrow) Roads* 
[57-127]. 

Considered as amended—Pacific Islanders Pro- 
tection * [45]; West Indies (Incumbered Es- 
tates)* [110]. 

Third Reading—Party Processions (Ireland) Act 
Repeal * [112], and passed. 


IRELAND—ROYAL RESIDENCE. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. STACPOOLE asked the First 
Lord of the Treasury, If he can now 
state what decision the Government 
have come to with respect to the estab- 
lishment of a Royal residence in Ire- 
land ; or, if not, when he will be pre- 
pared to state their views ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, I readily 
acknowledge the zeal of my hon. Friend 
upon this question; and if there were 
any risk of the Government forgetting 
its duty, I am sensible that by his agi- 
tation we should be reminded of it. 
Notwithstanding, I have no decision to 
announce to my hon. Friend at the pre- 
sent time. I will repeat the assurance 
I gave him on a former day that, when 
the Government is prepared to announce 
its decision on this subject, I will not 
wait for the opportunity afforded by a 
Question for the purpose of making it 
known. I will venture to remind my 
hon. Friend that this is not like an ad- 
ministrative question lying within the 
province of a department, but is one 
that involves large considerations; and 
events of importance have happened 
within the last six or eight months 
which have thrown difficulties in the 
way of securing for it that considera- 
tion which it was otherwise our intention 
to have given it. 

Mr. STACPOOLE: I beg to give 
Notice that on an early day I shall bring 
forward this question. 
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POST OFFICE CLERKS—BANK HOLI- 
DAYS ACT.—QUESTION. 


Mr. J. G. TALBOT asked the Post- 
master General, Whether he is aware 
that the Clerks in the Post Office Sav- 
ings Bank in St. Paul’s Churchyard 
were obliged to attend to business on 
the 26th December and on Easter Mon- 
day last ; and whether he considers such 
requirements to be in accordance with 
the provisions of the Bank Holidays 
Act, 1871? 

Mr. MONSELL: It is true, Sir, that 
on the 26th of December and on Easter 
Monday last, the clerks in the Post-office 
Savings Bank, and, indeed, in other 
departments of the Post Office, attended 
to business as on other days; and in my 
opinion they were not exempted from 
the obligation of so attending by the 
Bank Holidays Act, 1871, the provisions 
of which, I am advised, do not apply to 
Her Majesty’s Civil Establishments. At 
the same time, I have felt that there is 
something incongruous in the Post Office 
remaining open when all other establish- 
ments in the City are closed, and it is 
my intention to give directions that for 
the future the two days named by the 
hon. Member, as well as Whit Monday, 
shall, as far as can be done without 
any inconvenience to the public, be ob- 
served as holidays at the General Post 
Office. 


TREATY OF WASHINGTON, 
TRIBUNAL OF ARBITRATION (GENEVA): 
THE INDIRECT CLAIMS. 

THE CORRESPONDENCE.— QUESTION, 


Mr. GATHORNE HARDY: My 
right hon. Friend the Member for Buck- 
inghamshire(Mr. Disraeli) has requested 
me in his absence to put the Question 
which stands in his name—namely, to 
inquire, Whether Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment are prepared to give the House 
an assurance that further proceedings 
in the Arbitration at Geneva will be sus- 
pended unless the Claims, termed the In- 
direct Claims, are abandoned or with- 
drawn by the Government of the United 
States ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I cannot feel, 
Sir, any surprise, or express any com- 
plaint, that this Question has been put ; 
but I hope the right hon. Gentleman 
will not be surprised if I state that I 
must adhere to the declaration I made 
about 10 days ago—I think it was on 
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the 12th of April—inasmuch as the 
consideration by which that declaration 
was dictated is still in full force. In that 
declaration I stated that we do not think 
it advisable to announce any decision as 
to the course it may be our duty to take 
with regard to proceeding further with 
the Arbitration at Geneva until we know 
in what manner the Government of the 
United States intends to deal with the 
Note addressed by my noble Friend 
(Earl Granville) to General Schenck on 
the 20th of March. The answer to that 
Note we understand to be on its way to 
this country. I will simply add a few 
words to the declaration I made some 
days ago. We have no doubt we shall 
receive the support of Parliament in 
maintaining the position we have held 
as to the scope and intention of the 
reference made to the Tribunal at 
Geneva; but we believe that any Par- 
liamentary declaration at this stage of 
the diplomatic correspondence would 
tend not to strengthen but to weaken 
the position of the Government. When 
I say “‘ at this stage of the diplomatic 
correspondence,”’ I mean the stage which 
it continues now to hold, and which it 
must hold, until we receive that reply of 
the American Government to which I 
have already alluded. 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY: Per- 
haps I may be permitted to give Notice, 
on behalf of my right hon. Friend, that 
he will take an early opportunity of 
calling the attention of the House to 
this subject, and of asking its opinion 
upon it. 

Mr. BOUVERIE: The right hon. 
Gentleman at the head of Her Majesty’s 
Government says he understands the 
reply of the American Government is on 
its way to this country. May I ask 
him when he expects it will be received ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: My right hon. 
Friend will, of course, not hold me re- 
sponsible for my answer in the same 
way as if the document in question were 
under our own control; but I may say 
that the information we possess leads us 
to believe that the reply was despatched 
by the American Government on the 
Wednesday of last week, and that, in 
the usual course it will, about Monday 
next, be in the hands of the American 
Minister in this country, who, no doubt, 
will take a very early opportunity of 
placing itin the hands of Her Majesty’s 
Government. 
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EXTRADITION TREATIES— 
FRANCE AND BELGIUM—MARGUERITE 
DIXBLANCS.—QUESTION. 


Sm GEORGE JENKINSON asked 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether it is true, as stated in 
“The Times” of Monday 22nd instant, 
that the Belgian Government hesitates 
to give its consent to the extradition of 
Marguerite Dixblancs, on account of a 
difficulty as to where she should be tried ; 
whether, under the Extradition Treaty 
between England and France (in which 
country the murderess was arrested and 
confessed the crime) the Belgian Go- 
vernment has any right to withhold its 
consent to the extradition of the mur- 
deress, or to make any difficulty as to 
where she should be tried ; and, whether 
any material difference exists between the 
provisions of our Extradition Treaty with 
France or Belgium, or any other civilized 
European power, and the Treaty be- 
tween England and the United States of 
America, under which Muller, a Prus- 
sian subject, who murdered Mr. Briggs 
in London, was at once given up to the 
English officers of justice by the United 
States Government ? 

Viscount ENFIELD: Lord Lyons 
reports that the French Government 
had considered it necessary to commu- 
nicate with the Government of Belgium 
before deciding the question of extradi- 
tion. The French Minister for Foreign 
Affairs had explained that it was the in- 
variable practice of the French Govern- 
ment, before deciding on a demand for 
the surrender of a criminal, to communi- 
cate with the Government of the country 
to which the criminal belonged. He was 
in communication with the Belgian Go- 
vernment on this subject; and presumed 
that the answer would be given at once, 
and that this necessary formality would 
only cause a short delay in the extradi- 
tion. The Belgian Minister at Paris, 
to whom Lord Lyons had also spoken 
on the subject, had assured him that he 
had no doubt whatever that in the pre- 
sent case his Government would imme- 
diately, and as a matter of course, ex- 
press their concurrence in this surrender. 
There is no Treaty of Extradition be- 
tween this country and Belgium; but 
the Extradition Treaty between Great 
Britain and France of February 13, 1843, 
makes no exception to surrender on the 
ground of the nationality of the person 
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demanded; so far, therefore, as that 
Treaty was concerned, the French Go- 
vernment had no legal right to refuse 
the surrender of Marguerite Dixblancs, 
whether she were a Belgian or a French 
subject. Our Extradition Treaty with 
the United States (August 9, 1842) 
made no exception as to the surrender 
of native subjects or the subjects of a 
third Power. 


IRELAND—QUALIFICATION FOR 
LORDS LIEUTENANT—COUNTY CLARE. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. H. A. HERBERT asked the 
First Lord of the Treasury, If there be 
any qualification required for a Lord 
Lieutenant of an Irish county; and, if 
it is true that he has recommended to 
Her Majesty for the Lieutenancy of the 
county of Clare, a gentleman residing 
in England who is neither a Justice of 
the Peace, nor a Grand Juror of the 
county, and who at present has neither a 
residence nor a property in that county ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I hope, Sir, I 
shall be able to answer my hon. Friend’s 
Question in a manner which will give 
some satisfaction to him. I am not aware 
that any legal qualification is required 
for a Lord Lieutenant of an Irish county. 
It is true that I have recommended to 
Her Majesty’s Government for the Lieu- 
tenancy of the county of Clare my hon. 
and gallant Friend the Member for Tip- 
perary (Colonel White). Whether he is 
a justice of the peace or a grand juror 
of the county, I am unable to say, be- 
cause I have had no opportunity since 
Notice of the Question was given of 
speaking to my hon. and gallant Friend 
on the subject; but I quite agree with 
my hon. Friend in what I take to be 
the substance of his Question—namely, 
that although there were not any legal 
conditions, yet there were attached to 
the office substantial conditions which it 
was most desirable to secure, and, more- 
over, that next to the qualifications of 
character and competent ability are the 
qualifications of property and residence. 
I will, therefore, state how this matter 
stands. My hon. Friend is doubtless 
aware that although the hon. and gal- 
lant Member for Tipperary has not been 
down to the-present time a landed pro- 
prietor in the county of Clare, his father, 
Lord Annaly, has hitherto been pos- 
sessed of large estates in the county. 
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Lord Annaly has determined to transfer 
forthwith to his son the absolute posses- 
sion of those estates. That intention— 
and I hope it will not be thought a 
colourable qualification — having been 
announced to us spontaneously by Lord 
Annaly as a family arrangement—there 
still remains the question of residence. 
But we have also received an intimation 
that it is his (Colonel White’s) intention 
to reside upon the estate. I believe there 
is residence for all purposes that are ne- 
cessary ; and consequently we do not hold 
it would be necessary to inquire as to 
qualification and into the amount of ac- 
commodation which the present residence 
affords, or whether my hon. and gallant 
Friend intends putting additions to it. 
I am not able to say whether the trans- 
fer of these estates in point of law has 
been absolutely completed ; but substan- 
tially, both as to residence and property, 
my hon. Friend may consider the transfer 
as entirely and finally made. 


THE PACIFIC ISLANDS— 
H.M.S. “ ROSARIO.”—QUESTION. 


ApmiraL ERSKINE asked the First 
Lord of the Admiralty, If he has re- 
ceived any official Report of the late 
cruize of Her Majesty’s ship ‘‘ Rosario,” 
among the islands of the Western Pacific, 
when several affrays with the inhabi- 
tants are said to have occurred; and, if 
so, if he will lay the same upon the Table 
of the House ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN replied that the Re- 
port had been received at the Admiralty, 
and that it should be laid upon the table 
of the House. 


METROPOLIS—HYDE PARK—THE 
SHRUBBERY GROUNDS, 
QUESTION. 


Mr. BROMLEY-DAVENPORT asked 
the First Commissioner of Works, Whe- 
ther it is intended to continue the or- 
namental shrubbery ground on the left 
of Rotten Row, between Albert Gate 
and Knightsbridge Barracks ; and, if so, 
whether he will reconsider such inten- 
tion as being one leading to a serious 
encroachment on a space long used as 
a public recreation and children’s play- 
ground, which space has also already 
been curtailed by the additional riding- 
ground recently made in that locality ? 

Mr. AYRTON: I am happy to be 
able to assure the children mh are in- 


Mr. Gladstone 
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terested in this matter that a ‘serious 
encroachment’? upon their playground 
is not intended. They will, therefore, 
be able to continue as heretofore to en- 
joy the playground in common with the 
Heavy Cavalry and the Light Volunteers, 
by whom it is used for drill. 


ESTATES OF BASTARDS—QUEEN’S 
PROCTOR’S CHARGES. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. ANDERSON asked Mr. Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, Whether his 
attention has been called to the case of 
Hugh Dalrymple, deceased, in which 
the Crown als gift of his estate under 
deduction of the usual tenth; whether 
he is aware that the estate amounted to 
£62 98. 4d., that only £4 1s. Od. ac- 
crued to the Crown, and yet only 
£36 10s. 5d. reached the donee, the re- 
maining £21 17s. 11d., or one-third of 
the whole, being absorbed in expenses, 
of which £13 10s. 6d. was for Gusen’s 
Proctor; and, whether he could not ar- 
range for a more moderate scale of 
charges for business transacted by the 
Queen’s Proctor ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, Hugh Dalrymple was ille- 
gitimate, intestate, unmarried, and a 
Scotchman. This made the winding-up 
of his personal estate more complicated 
than would otherwise have been the 
case. We were obliged to consult the 
Queen’s Proctor as to what we ought to 
do, and he advised that letters of ad- 
ministration should be granted. Then, 
for the purpose of getting at the pro- 
perty, we were obliged to place ourselves 
in communication with the Queen’s Re- 
membrancer in Scotland. I very much 
regret, as everyone must, the enormous 
slice taken out of the property before it 
reached the deceased’s father, who, I 
believe, is still living. The Queen’s 
Proctor, however, is appointed by Royal 
Warrant, giving him the right to receive 
the usual salaries and charges, so that 
whether the charges are small or great, 
if usual, I have no power to interfere 
with them. 


CRIMINAL LAW—THE ASHFORD MAGIS- 
TRATES.—QUESTION, 

Mr. BRADY asked the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, If after 
taking into consideration the decision of 
the Magistrates at the petty sessions of 
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Ashford on the 3rd instant, and the com- 
mittal of a person for two months to 
prison for an alleged assault on a young 
girl, he considers the said Justices fit 
persons to be intrusted with the admi- 
nistration of justice ? 

Mr. BRUCE: Sir, I am bound to say 
I think the justices committed a grave 
error in dealing summarily with the ac- 
cused, instead of sending him for trial 
to one of the Superior Courts. Very 
shortly after their decision the Chair- 
man called at the Home Office and in- 
formed the Under Secretary that evi- 
dence had come before him which satisfied 
him that the man was innocent, and 
thereupon he was immediately released. 
The question as to the fitness of any 
magistrates is one resting entirely with 
the Lord Chancellor, and it is not for 
me to anticipate any opinion which he 
may form in case any complaint is made 
to him as to the conduct of these justices. 


UNIVERSITY TESTS (DUBLIN) BILL. 
QUESTION. 


Tue O'DONOGHUE asked the hon. 
Member for Brighton, after what hour 
he will not proceed with this Bill? 

Mr. FAWCETT said, he would give 
the best reply he could. Had the Ques- 
tion been put to him last Friday, he 
should, considering the difficulty expe- 
rienced by an independent Member in 
getting a night, have stated that he 
would proceed with the Bill any time 
before half-past 12. If, however, there 
was any truth in rumours which were 
industriously circulated, and which had 
received a certain amount of authority, 
the measure now occupied an entirely 
different position to what it then did, 
and to what he had ever supposed it 
would occupy. He felt that if the Mo- 
tion of the noble Lord the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland (the Marquess of Hart- 
ington) were to involve a Vote of Want 
of Confidence in the Ministry, he should 
not be dealing fairly with the House or 
the Government if he did not consult 
both of them as to the hour when they 
would like a debate on so important an 
issue to commence. He must, therefore, 
leave the decision of the question in a 
great degree with the House. 

Mr. M‘CARTHY DOWNING ap- 
pealed to the right hon. Gentleman at 
the head of the Government to say, after 
this answer, whether he could assist in 
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any way in fixing an hour for the debate, 
either this evening or any other night. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, I have no 
power whatever in arranging when this 
debate should come on during the pre- 
sent evening, nor has any overture or 
request been made to me upon the sub- 
ject of this Bill. If such a request should 
be made to me, it would, of course, be 
the duty of the Government to consider 
it with reference to the state of Public 
Business; but I could not undertake to 
give an answer, except after a few days. 

Afterwards— 

Mr. FAWCETT said, he would pro- 
ceed with the Order for going into Com- 
mittee on the Bill on Thursday. 


POST OFFICE—REPORT ON SUNDAY 
LABOUR.—QUESTION. 


Mr. C. REED asked the Postmaster 
General, What action is intended to be 
taken upon the recommendations con- 
tained in the Report on Sunday Labour 
in the Post Office, presented on the 13th 
of February last; and in the event of 
any decision having been arrived at, 
whether the same may be communicated 
to the House ? 

Mr. MONSELL replied that, with 
regard to the recommendations of the 
Report on this subject presented last 
Vaieosey. the Postmaster General had 
a power of dispensing with the rule in 
cases where the public would suffer great 
inconvenience. Any decision on the sub- 
ject he should be happy to communicate 
to the House. 


MONASTIC AND CONVENTUAL INSTI- 
TUTIONS.—LEAVE. 


Mr. NEWDEGATE*: Mr. Speaker, 
I trust, from the feeling which appeared 
to prevail in the House yesterday, when, 
in answer to the Question of the hon. 
Member for Sunderland (Mr. Candlish), 
I explained that it was my intention to 
persevere upon this subject, that the 
House will acquit me of any presump- 
tion in venturing to submit the Notice 
which stands in my name. I would for 
one moment, before doing so, advert to 
some circumstances connected with this 
Motion. At the end of the month of 
February, the hon. and learned Baronet 
the Member for Clare (Sir Colman 
O’Loghlen) obtained the leave of the 
House to introduce a Bill, which pro- 
poses to exceed the recommendations of 
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the Select Committee on Conventual and 
Monastic Institutions, appointed in 1870, 
with respect to some of these institutions 
for the Committee reported in 1871 upon 
the subject of property, as connected with 
these institutions, inasmuch as that Bill 
proposed to repeal the sections of the 
Catholic Relief Act of 1829, which apply 
to the Monastic Orders of the Church of 
Rome. On the 5th of March I gave 
Notice that I would ask the House to 
appoint a Commission by Statute to in- 
quire into the increase, character, pro- 
perty, discipline, and connection with 
each other of these institutions, and also 
whether it might not be expedient that 
this House should adopt some means for 
facilitating the emigration of women. 
Before I sit down I shall endeavour to 
explain to the House the connection be- 
tween these subjects. At present I ad- 
vert tothem only to show the House that 
one of the largest, perhaps the most 
important part of the subject which I 
suggest for inquiry by the Commission 
I desire should be appointed by Statute 
has already been proposed to be dealt 
with absolutely by the hon. Member for 
Clare, supported by three other hon. 
Members, all of whom are Members for 
Irish constituencies, yet who propose to 
deal off-hand with the questions affect- 
ing monastic institutionsin Great Britain ; 
in short, throughout the United King- 
dom. I willnot trench upon the Rules 
of the House by discussing the merits of 
that Bill, the Religious Disabilities Abo- 
lition Bill. I only advert to it for this 
reason—I was present when the hon. 
and learned Member for Clare moved 
that this House do resolve itself into 
Committee for the purpose of enabling 
him to introduce that Bill; he did not 
vouchsafe to the House one word of ex- 
planation with regard to its contents; 
yet the House at once acquiesced, and 
allowed him to bring in the Bill. On 
the 5th of March, as I have stated, I 
gave Notice of the Motion which I now 
propose. And what, Sir, was the con- 
duct of the hon. and learned Member for 
Clare and of other hon. Members who 
agree with him in religion and in politics? 


I received an intimation, Sir, that leave | i 


to introduce the Bill now proposed by 
myself would be opposed. I applied, 
Sir, to one of the highest authorities, 
perhaps the highest authority in this 
House, to ascertain whether that course 
—that most unusual course—would be 


Mr. Newdegate 
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ment, and I was given to understand 
that, under certain circumstances, it 
would have their support. I was, there- 
fore, compelled to place this Notice upon 
the ordinary list, and I have ballotted 
some five or six times before I obtained 
an opportunity of bringing it fairly under 
the consideration ofthe House. Let the 
House consider this. Is there anything 
in my proposal which deserves to be 
treated as an outrage? Is there any- 
thing in it of the nature of sacrilege? 
Do I propose sacrilege or fraud? Dol 
propose to paralyze, or to forestall the 
discretion of the House in dealing with 
this subject? Sir, I propose nothing of 
the kind. I propose merely that the 
House should consider whether it is not 
due to the circumstances of the case that 
a Commission should be appointed by 
law; the whole powers to . intrusted 
to which will be decided in the course of 
the discussions on the Bill; while the 
powers of the Commission are only to be 
for inquiry as to whether the number, 
the circumstances, the character, and the 
connection of these 300 institutions with 
one another, andt he property they are 
acquiring, are not such as to render ne- 
cessary some revision of the law of mort- 
main as it exists in this country, and 
some such regulations with respect to 
the inmates of convents as have been 
found necessary in every country upon 
the Continent where convents have not 
been suppressed. I ask this House to 
commit no outrage. I know that this 
is a Protestant Parliament, and I ask 
this Protestant Parliament, inasmuch 
as there is in this country a considerable 
and an increasing Roman Catholic popu- 
lation, and a most unprecedentedly rapid 
increase of these monastic institutions, 
to inquire, by Statutory Commission, 
whether the time has not arrived when 
it is due to the Roman Catholic portion 
of the community itself, as well as to the 
Protestant community ; whether it is not 
due to the inmates of these convents, 
that the same kind of precautions should 
be taken to guard against families being 
— of their inheritance by priestly 
influences, as have been found necessary 
abroad ? because, wherever these institu- 
tions have grown up in large numbers, 
whether in Italy for example, or else- 
where, there it has been found that the 
system of prayers for the dead has en- 
abled the priesthood so to work upon 
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the feelings of the relatives of deceased 
Roman Catholics as induce them to de- 
prive families of inheritances, their pos- 
session of which is essential to the wel- 
fare of the community and the State. 
This is one ground, and — the 
strongest ground, upon which the Roman 
Catholic nation of Italy have found it 
necessary to suppress these monastic and 
conventual institutions, and in this they 
follow the example of our English an- 
cestors in Roman Catholic times; be- 
cause, as I have before reminded the 
House, as a Master of Arts, educated at 
Christ Church, Oxford, I cannot forget 
the origin of the foundation of that noble 
College. It originated in this—that such 
were the number, such were the abuses, 
and, I am obliged to add, such the im- 
moralities practised in the small monas- 
tic houses in this country, that Cardinal 
Wolsey applied to the Pope of his day 
for power to suppress them. The Pope 
issued a Bull for the purpose ; and Car- 
dinal Wolsey, using this Bull with the 
sanction of his Sovereign, suppressed 
those houses, and applied the property 
which was placed at the disposal of the 
Crown, to the foundation of the College 
of Christ Church, Oxford. I live, Sir, 
in a house in Warwickshire, which was 
one of the Priories suppressed under that 
same Bull. Then let not Roman Catholic 
Members turn upon me as though it 
were only because I am a Protestant 
that I ask them to join me in adopting a 
measure much milder than those which 
have proved necessary among their co- 
religionists abroad. Yet, Sir, such is the 
feeling among the Ultramontane Roman 
Catholics of this country, stimulated I 
believe by the hierarchy, that hon. Mem- 
bers have come to me and told me that 
if I venture to make this proposal to the 
House they would adopt a practice, 
which was rarely exercised 20 years ago, 
and which has since then scarcely ever, if 
ever, been resorted to, in consequence of 
the feeling of courtesy and respect enter- 
tained by the great body of the House 
towards its Members. I was unwilling 
to believe that they would adopt the dis- 
courteous proceeding of refusing to grant 
me permission to introduce this Bill. 
But I found that such really was their 
intention, and that they had used their 
influence with the Government to obtain 
their support for an unwonted depar- 
ture from what has become almost 
if not quite the unvaried practice of 
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the House. I have more recently re- 
ceived private information from those 
hon. Members that, perhaps, they might 
allow me to introduce the Bill; but on 
what condition was I to be allowed to do 
it? Why, that I should abstain from 
saying one word in explanation of the 
measure which I suggest for the accept- 
ance of the House. Sir, in the exclu- 
siveness of their spirit, those hon. Mem- 
bers would have had me act in a manner 
that would have been most direspectful 
to the body of the House; but by what 
I am now saying it will be perceived 
that I decline to adopt a course which I 
think would be wanting in respect to 
the great body of the Members of this 
House. I think the House has a right 
to expect that when I, or any indepen- 
dent Member, propose the adoption of a 
measure like this, such explanations as 
I may imagine the House will deem 
necessary, and I am capable of giving, 
should be offered, and I now beg to ex- 
press my hope that the House will pro- 
tect me against a treatment which is 
unwonted, and which the subject-matter 
of my proposal does not deserve. I 
would call the attention of the House to 
another circumstance. I have presented 
a large number of Petitions in favour of 
my Motion, yet of late, I am sorry to 
say, the Protestant societies have been 
so peculiarly slack that I feared they 
would almost all collapse. During the 
winter I went down to Glasgow, by in- 
vitation of a large number of its citizens ; 
and there I met 4,000 persons in the 
City Hall, not only citizens of Glasgow, 
but eminent persons, men of great in- 
telligence, from various districts of Scot- 
land, and they unanimously desired that 
I should ask this House to consider this 
subject. I was afterwards invited to 
Sheffield to attend a meeting in the 
Cutlers’ Hall—unfortunately, I was un- 
avoidably prevented doing so. I was 
detained by my engagements here in 
London ; but in my absence that meet- 
ing was equally unanimous with the 
grand meeting at Glasgow in requesting 
that this House would take this subject 
into its consideration. Ispeak upon this 
question, not in my own name, nor only 
as the Representative of the great con- 
stituency who have done me the honour 
of returning me to this House for so 
many years: I speak on behalf of thou- 
sands; aye, I might multiply the thou- 
sands by tens, throughout this country, 
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who feel uneasy at the rapid increase of 
these institutions, and, let me say, uneasy 
also at the temper which they are gene- 
rating among the Roman Catholic por- 
tion of the population. On behalf of 
thousands and tens of thousands of the 
inhabitants of Great Britain, I ask the 
House to consider whether some Com- 
mission ought not, by statute, to be 
appointed to investigate such portions 
of the subject I suggest as to the wisdom 
of this House may seem meet-— the 
Commission to be furnished with such 
powers as shall first have the sanction of 
this House, and afterwards obtain the 
approval of the other House of Parlia- 
ment. Once again, I ask, ismy proposal 
one that deserves to be treated as though 
I desired to outrage any body of my 
fellow-subjects? All I ask is this—that 
you will not defeat the benevolent feel- 
ings I represent, and which it would be 
both unkind and imprudent on the part 
of the Roman Catholic Members of the 
House to resist. I will now advert for 
a few moments to what the House has 
already done on the subject. In the 
year 1870 the House once positively and 
twice virtually affirmed that there ought 
to be an inquiry by a Committee into 
the number, increase, and character of 
those monastic and conventual institu- 
tions, of which, according to the evidence 
of the Roman Catholic solicitors who 
appeared before the Committee of 1870, 
one as the representative of 215 in Eng- 
land and Scotland—I believe the total 
number to be about 233; but I am not 
sure that there are not more—at any 
rate, we have it on the evidence of the 
solicitor chosen to represent these 215 
convents, that there are that number of 
convents already existing in England 
and Scotland. I believe, Sir, that the 
monastic houses number somewhere 
about 60; but I know this—that the 
Committee failed to hear some of them, 
because they are described as colleges 
and not as monasteries. The evidence 
of another Roman Catholic solicitor, Mr. 
Cuddon, is this—that there are 30 
monasteries, and perhaps, he added, 
there are 121 what he called “ parochial 
residences” held by the regular orders 
of the Church of Rome—that is, by the 
monastic orders of the Church of Rome. 
There was this great peculiarity in the 
evidence of these gentlemen—that they 
would give us the gross numbers of the 
institutions which they represented, they 
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would say there are about 215 con- 
vents; there are 30 monasteries exist- 
ing in Great Britain; but when the 
Committee asked, ‘‘ where are these in- 
stitutions?’ they answered, ‘‘we are 
instructed to refuse that information.” 
Then they stated that there is so much 
property belonging to these 215 convents 
in the aggregate, these 30 monasteries, 
and these 121 parochial residences, or 
belonging to inmates thereof; so much 
property real, and so much property per- 
sonal, belonging to these groups of 
institutions; but when the Committee 
asked them, ‘‘ Where is this property ?” 
they immediately replied, ‘‘ It is beyond 
our instructions to give you that infor- 
mation.’”? Now, I ask the House whe- 
ther that can be considered a satisfactory 
solution of the allegation which I make, 
that there is not only a great increase of 
these establishments, but’ that the pro- 
perty devoted to them is increasing 
rapidly also? The Committee asked 
those gentlemen—‘‘ Will you give us 
the names of those institutions?” but 
this, too, they refused—‘‘ No, it is be- 
yond our instructions to give you the 
names.” The majority of the Committee 
considered that these solicitors, who were 
the principal witnesses called by the 
Roman Catholic Members of the Com- 
mittee, acted within their privilege in 
thus refusing to inform the House; and 
I am sorry to say that, although the 
Committee permitted me to produce 
some very conclusive evidence with re- 
spect to the institutions in Glasgow, and 
also some evidence with respect to the 
Oratory at Brompton, when I attempted, 
as a Member of the Committee, to supply 
the deficiency in the evidence as given 
by those Roman Catholic solicitors, who 
pleaded their instructions not to inform 
the Committee, the Committee turned 
round upon me, and, on divisions, re- 
jected the evidence I offered to adduce. 
I sought, by the aid of the rate-book 
and the Roman Catholic Directory, to 
trace some of these 215 convents and 
their localities. I endeavoured to as- 
certain what property they held; but 
the moment I began the investigation, 
as it related to London beyond the Ora- 
tory, the Committee stopped the inquiry. 
Can the House, Sir, be satisfied with 
this lack of information—this lack of 
information as to details? For remem- 
ber this—I asked the Rev. Mr. Johnson, 
a Roman Catholic priest, who is the 
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editor of the Roman Catholic Directory, 
Mg — we rely u Ms age the accuracy of this 
e, which you have edited for 

mt years? this list of institutions?” 
and he declared that the document which 
- sO — was not to be trusted on 
= Will the House, then, be 
ed, after having decided that it 
aoald have positive information as to 
the property held by and for those insti- 
tutions, with the bare gross totals fur- 
nished by these solicitors who were in- 
structed to give no information respect- 
ing the details? So much with reference 
to the property. But in 1870 this House 
had sanctioned a far wider inquiry. 
Three times over the House decided that 
there should be an inquiry into the in- 
crease and character of these institu- 
tions; but the First Lord of the Treasury 
subsequently persuaded the House to 
forego that portion of the inquiry, and 
to be satisfied with an inquiry into the 
property held by and for those institu- 
tions, and into the state of the law 
affecting them in respect of property. 
Thereupon the House rescinded its pre- 
vious Resolution, and complied with the 
recommendation of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman. But I think I have shown the 
House—and that every hon. Member 
who reads the Report of the Com- 
mittee will see—how imperfect is the 
information tendered to this House by 
that Committee upon the subject di- 
rectly committed its investigations. Im- 
perfect I say, and for this reason—that 
the Committee refused to test by the 
acquisition of local information and 
details the statements of the Roman 
Catholic solicitors who were sent to that 
Committee as the representatives as they 
declared of 215 convents and 30 odd 
monasteries. The country, Sir, does not 
feel satisfied. The request of the country 
—and on this point I would refer the 
House to the Petitions presented in 1870 
—was, that there should be an inquiry 
into the character and into the discipline 
by which those institutions are regu- 
lated. Was this an unreasonable de- 
mand? In France—and I admit that 
under the Empire the law was not car- 
ried out as it should have been—but in 
France the law is this. There are what 
they term legally-constituted conventual 
institutions. Now, what constitutes a 


regularly or legally-organized institution 
or convent in France? It is an institu- 
tion in which the nun shall never be 
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bound by her vow to remain for more 
than five years. It is an institution the 
inspection of which is committed to the 
Maire of the Arrondissment; and that 
provision of the French law is operative, 
so far as these authorized institutions. 
Moreover, I am prepared to bring before 
any competent tribunal an instance of 
an English girl who was rescued from a 
convent in France by the intervention of 
the Maire. That is not a solitary case; 
I can produce several. Now if, in 
France, for the rescue of this English 
girl the authority of the Maire was 
necessary, are we to suppose that there 
are no cases in this country in which 
there ought to be a similar power of 
intervention by some constituted civil 
authority? I ask the House, do they 
expect the people of this country to be- 
lieve that there is something so peculiar 
in the convents which happen to be 
situated in England, although they are 
avowedly organized on foreign models, 
and in many instances are, as I know 
to be the case, governed by foreign 
superiors, that the power of intervention 
on the part of the civil authorities which 
is found to be necessary and is operative 
in France can be unnecessary here? 
Why, in Italy there was the same power ; 
but there in former years the temporal 
government of the Pope, outside the 
limits of his own recognized Dominions, 
had so completely enveloped the civil 
power, that the visitation of these insti- 
tutions had failed. Let any hon. Mem- 
ber read the narrative of the Princess 
Carraciolo on this point, and he will find 
that the civil power was paralyzed in the 
kingdom of Naples, and indeed through- 
out the whole Peninsula. What has 
been the consequence? Serious troubles, 
active intervention on the part of the 
regular orders in revolutionary move- 
ments, and much misery and distress for 
years has resulted in the suppression of 
nearly all these institutions. Do I now 
propose that the House should take steps 
to suppress these institutions? No. I 
am prepared for the present, at all events, 
to abide by the provisions of the Act of 
1829 which permitted the existence of 
convents in this country ; but then I say 
this—they have increased so rapidly, and 
they have extended so widely, that we 
must draw instruction from Continental 
legislation and provide the same safe- 
guards for the interests of families and 
for the personal freedom of the inmates 
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of those convents which have been found 
to be necessary throughout the civilized 
world, wherever those institutions are 
now permitted to exist. Is a proposal 
like that unreasonable? Will any Roman 
Catholic Member rise in his place and 
contend that it is unreasonable? Will 
he condemn the late Government and 
the present Government of France? Will 
he condemn the Government of Spain ? 
Will he condemn the Government of 
Italy? ‘Will he condemn the Govern- 
ment of Bavaria? Will he condemn 
the Government of Austria? Will he 
condemn the Government of Prussia, 
and the Government of Germany? If 
he does, then, I ask, where is his con- 
demnation to stop? I do not ask him 
to sanction the system of Russia. I 
know that the hierarchy of the Papal 
Church are at variance on that point 
with the civil power everywhere; but is 
this a reason why this House should 
yield? When I formerly addressed the 
House on the question I did not know 
the exact practice of Germany, of Prussia, 
on this point ; but a case has come within 
my knowledge which illustrates the 
practice, and I will state it to the House. 
A German workman—and I have his 
statement here—came to this country in 
the exercise of a skilled trade. He had 
been married. He was a Roman Catholic 
and had married a Protestant in Ger- 
many. The family were to be educated 
under these conditions—the boys were 
to be of the same religion as the father, 
Roman Catholic, and the girls of the 
same religion as the mother, Protestant. 
The mother died, leaving one girl, who, 
at the time I am speaking of, was about 
15 years of age. The father was sum- 
moned to the military service of his 
country. At the commencement of the 
Franco-Prussian War he rejoined the 
corps d’armée to which he belonged. 
Some time afterwards the daughter re- 
ceived letters, informing her that her 
father had been wounded, and had sub- 
sequently died of his wounds. Her 
father had left her under the care of a 
Roman Catholic tradesman, a native of 
his own country, resident here in London. 
She was making a very good livelihood ; 
but when she found herself an orphan 
here in England, it may easily be con- 
ceived that the poor girl was grievously 
distressed. This tradesman, who was 
her employer, was compassionate to her, 
and although he knew she was a Pro- 
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testant, yet, from not sea | perhaps, 
a Protestant clergyman, he brought a 
Roman Catholic priest to visit the poor 
girl in her distress. Now, doI aed 
the priest? No; I blame the system. 
The priest behaved kindly to her, and 
very naturally suggested that, as she 
was alone and an orphan, she should go 
into a convent at Liverpool. However, 
the German tradesman, with whom she 
was, intended to return to Germany, and 
eventually she went with him. When 
they arrived in Germany this friendly 
tradesman persuaded the girl nominally 
to change her religion and allow herself 
to be consigned to a convent in Ger- 
many. Now, it happened that the father 
had not died. The report of his death 
was false. He returned to England to 
find no trace of the child he had left 
behind him, and but little trace of the 
tradesman who had been her employer 
and protector. The father was deeply 
distressed ; but, actuated by characteristic 
German perseverance, after much pain- 
ful labour he tracked the person to 
whom he had confided his child to the 
docks in London, and on board a ship, 
bound for his native Germany. The 
father was poor; but he quitted his 
means of livelihood. His means were 
small; but he went back to Germany, 
and picked up fresh traces of the German 
whom he had left in charge of his child, 
and who he now learnt was dead. He 
traced his child among the relations of 
him whom he had virtually appointed to 
be her guardian, and travelled hundreds 
of miles on foot until he had traced her 
to a convent. He was poor and way- 
worn when he got there. He demanded 
admittance, and asked if his child was 
there. The Superioress—I do not blame 
her—doubted, or seemed to doubt, the 
man’s story, and refused to give him any 
account as to whether such a girl as his 
daughter was in the convent. But the 
father, so keen was the paternal instinct, 
and so persevering was his German 
spirit, knew that the girl was there, and 
said—‘‘ Madam, my child is here. I 
will not leave this place except by force, 
or unless you send for the police.”” Well, 
they sent for the police; and as in Ger- 
many the magistrates have a record of 
the real name of every inmate of a con- 
vent, the moment the matter was brought 
before the magistrate the difficulty was 
solved. The father produced his pass- 
port, and letters from the relations of 
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the person to whom he had committed 
his child, her former employer, who was 
dead. The magistrate referred to the 
list of the inmates of that convent, and, 
at his instance, the lady superior imme- 
diately restored the child to her father. 
Now, if that girl had been sent down to 
the convent at Liverpool, as the English 
priest recommended—and she might pro- 
bably have been transferred from that 
to any other—the father could never 
have made an effectual demand for his 
child, because he would not have had a 
magisterial document to which he could 
refer to prove her entrance into the 
convent. Now, that is where the law of 
this country fails. I know of instances— 
andcan produceinstances—where parents 
have had presumptive evidence that their 
daughters had entered convents; but 
upon their applying for them they have 
been met with the answer—“ There is no 
such person here,” and some of them 
have lost their children for ever. That 
cannot happen in Germany, because 
there a magisterial list of every entrance 
into a convent is kept. I ask the House, 
then, to agree to the appointment of a 
Commission, which shall consider whe- 
ther the German law in that respect is 
not wiser than our own. Is there any- 
thing so sacrilegious, anything so un- 
charitable, or anything so unworthy in 
that proposal that hon. Members should 
seek to refuse me leave to introduce a 
Bill, which will be manipulated by the 
House, the powers under which will be 
limited as the House may think best ? 
I am unwilling further to detain the 
House; but I am sure the House will 
feel that I am bound to explain my 
reasons for this Motion. I will now 
come to the last object which I have in 
view. It is this—if Parliament thinks 
fit to concur in the appointment of a 
Commission, I would not limit the in- 
vestigations of the Commissioners to the 
propriety of repealing the clauses of the 
Act of 1829, upon which, let the House 
remember, as was positively proved be- 
fore the Select Committee of 1870, de- 
pends the only valid restriction against 
the unlimited acquisition of property in 
perpetuity, contrary to the principles of 
the law of mortmain, by monastic in- 
stitutions in Scotland, and to a great 
extent in England. For that is the evi- 
dence, as the hon. and learned Member 
for Marylebone (Sir Thomas Chambers), 
who was also a Member of that Com- 
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mittee, will bear me out in asserting. In 
this matter of property, such have been 
the decisions of the Courts of Law, such 
the imperfection of the system of enrol- 
ment of deeds, that matters have come 
to this, and it is an absurd conclusion— 
as decided in the case of ‘‘ Cocks v. 
Manners,”’ that a cloistered convent—a 
convent, that is, of an Order which is 
called contemplative in the Roman Catho- 
lic vocabulary—that a cloistered convent, 
through a system of secret trusts, can 
acquire not only personalty, but impure 
personalty, such as charges upon land, 
to almost any extent. But a convent, 
such as the authorized convents of France 
—a convent, the inmates of which are 
engaged in teaching and in works of 
charity—is debarred from acquiring pro- 
perty under the same unlimited con- 
ditions as apply to the cloistered convent: 
Therefore, the state and practice of the 
law in this country at present is, that a 
convent, if it is cloistered, something 
like a prison, can defeat the law of 
mortmain ; but against such a convent 
as the law of France approves, the 
limitation by the laws of this country is 
still valid. Can anything be more ab- 
surd? But I was about to say why I 
desire that the proposed Commission 
should inquire into the subject of the 
increasing disparity between the sexes of 
this country. There are in England and 
Scotland, according to the last Census, 
between 700,000 and 806,000 more 
women than men; whilst in the colonies 
the disproportion between the sexes is 
reversed. Not to detain the House 
needlessly, I will mention but two in- 
stances. In South Australia the excess 
of the male population over the female 
is 5,200; and in North-east Australia 
and Queensland there are 24,000 more 
men than women. So that literally, in 
the colonies, the tendency is towards an 
excess of the male population ; whereas 
there is an increasing excess of the 
female population in the mother country. 
There is a most excellent person, known 
I believe to some Members of the House 
—a Miss Rye, a lady who has devoted 
herself to a work of charity in a manner 
that every Christian, and every man 
possessed of the feelings of a man, must 
applaud. She has been engaged in the 
work of collecting together girls who 
are without parents, orphan or deserted, 
and has spent years of her life in tra- 
velling from England to the colonies to 
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find homes for these poor orphan girls. 
The undertaking catbath sacl to be 
somewhat Quixotic; but Miss Rye has 
made it a work of practical charity. 
Already she has found homes in the 
colonies for 600 orphans through her 
own exertions. Would it not, then, be 
a work of benevolence on the part of the 
House—would it not be worthy the cha- 
racter of the House, if it were to appoint 
a Commission to inquire whether, by 
some legislative or administrative ar- 
rangements, the Governors of the colonies 
and some of the public Departments at 
home might not co-operate to perpetuate 
the work of mercy and of charity which 
Miss Rye is carrying on? Now what, 
it will be asked, is the connection exist- 
ing between this subject and the super- 
vision which I would have exercised 
over convents in this country? Sir, 
there have been but one or two cases in 
which a judicial tribunal has been able 
effectually to reach a person who was 
unwillingly detained in a convent; one 
of those is in the Colwich case. I have 
a long correspondence here in reference 
to that case, in which the Roman Catho- 
lic authorities tried to shake the evidence 
that was adduced respecting it, and to 
impugn the authority of the late Mr. 
Justice Wightman, and my veracity in 
stating what had been done. That case, 
when I brought it before the House in 
1865, touched the feelings of the House. 
It was the case of a Miss Selby, who, 
having escaped from the convent at Col- 
wich, had been recaptured and brought 
back. After a most protracted and diffi- 
cult investigation by expert detective 
officers, and by other persons under the 
authority of Mr. Justice Wightman, 
sufficient proof was collected to enable 
him not to put the Habeas Corpus Act 
in operation, but merely that, asa Judge, 
he should think it possible to do so. It 
was proved by the admission of the lady 
superior of the convent at Colwich that 
Miss Selby had been removed to a con- 
vent at Wimborne in Dorsetshire. Mr. 
Justice Wightman was informed of that ; 
and he said, that it was necessary to the 
ends of justice, and to action under the 
Habeas Corpus Act, that the persons 
engaged in the case should go down to 
Wimborne and demand to see Miss 
Selby; and if, when they saw Miss 
Selby, she stated that she was detained 
in the convent against her will, that 
then, and then only, he, as a Judge, had 
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power under the Act to issue an order 
for her being released from the convent. 
That shows how lame our law is, for 
persons may easily be concealed in con- 
vents, and the law cannot be enforced 
except upon sworn evidence that they 
have been found in a convent, to which 
there is no admittance for those who 
would procure evidence. Well, Miss 
Selby was discovered ; and here I have 
the statement which was returned to Mr. 
Justice Wightman by the persons he 
employed and authorized to go down 
and see Miss Selby. They informed her 
that if she wished to leave the convent 
the Judge would issue an order for her 
release. This was her reply—‘“‘ No, I 
cannot leave now.’’ Again she repeated 
—‘‘No, I cannot, I must not leave now. 
I embraced the convent life and took the 
veil at the early age of 18, with the 
earnest desire of devoting my best years 
to God, and serving him in a way I then 
considered most for his glory, and I 
cannot now turn my back upon Him.” 
I saw that her resolution was taken, and 
that it was vain to attempt to shake it. 
It appeared likewise to be a relief to 
her, as if she had now time to arrange 
her thoughts, and she quietly said— 
‘*What could I do if I left? All my 
relations and friends are Roman Catho- 
lies, and they would turn their back 
upon me, and what do I know of life?” 
Now, those words show the coercive 
power which the relations of this lady, 
acting under the directions of their re- 
ligious teachers, under the stern autho- 
rity of the Canon law, according to the 
doctrines of Liguori, exercised. For, if 
this poor woman had quitted the con- 
vent, she declared that her relations 
would have left her helpless, perhaps 
cast upon the streets. It is from this 
point of view, then, that I connect this 
subject of the emigration of women 
with the proposal to inquire whether the 
same means for ascertaining the state of 
these convents should not be adopted in 
England and Scotland as are provided in 
every other civilized country, excepting 
perhaps the United States of America. 
In the United States they are as far be- 
hind in legislation upon this subject as 
we are; but there is a rough kind of 
justice there of considerable power. It 
does not wait for tedious legal proceed- 
ings. If a sufficient number of the 
American people suspect that anyone is 
confined in a monastery or convent 
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against his or her will, they make short 
work of it, and by means of a Vigilance 
Committee speedily open the doors which 
had been closed against them, and set 
the prisoner free. There is evidence of 
that having been done in the United 
States ; but I do not cite it as a prece- 
dent to be acted upon in England. This 
I do say, however—that it would be. 
merciful, that it would be charitable, 
that it would be acting in the spirit of 
the laws of the Roman Catholic States 
to which I have referred, if the Com- 
missioners whom I propose should be 
appointed were to inquire whether, sup- 
posing an unwilling nun were discovered 
in a convent, she might not be provided 
with the means of emigrating to one of 
our colonies ; seeing that it is deemed to 
be a religious duty by some Roman 
Catholic families not to receive back one 
of their members, if once she shall have 
taken the vows and the veil. Would it 
not be merciful and just that if it be 
discovered that some inmates of convents 
desire to leave the conventual life, means 
for their emigration to the colonies should 
be provided ? I merely ask to be allowed 
to introduce the frame of a Bill which 
the House will have before them on the 
second reading ; and then, in Committee, 
if it should appear that there is any- 
thing rash, improper, or extravagant in 
its provisions, the wisdom of the House 
will no doubt correct it. I trust the 
House will not treat the earnest and 
righteous Petitions of many thousands 
of our fellow-countrymen with such con- 
tempt as to refuse their request because 
it is preferred by the hon. Member whom 
these persons have chosen to represent 
them, so far as to obtain permission to 
introduce and lay upon the Table of the 
House a measure embodying the pro- 
— I have explained to the House. I 

eg to move for leave to bring in a Bill 
for the appointment of a Commission to 
inquire into the increase and character 
of monastic and conventual institutions 
in Great Britain; into the conditions 
under which property or income is held 
by or for such institutions ; and whether 
in contravention of the principle of the 
laws against superstitious uses and 


‘against the tenure of property in mort- 


main; and, further, to inquire what 
regulations are needed with respect to 
convents, and under what circumstances 
and securities it may be desirable to 
promote the emigration of women, 
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Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That leave be given to bring in a Bill for 
appointing Commissioners to inquire respecting 
Monastic and Conventual Institutions in Great 


Britain, and for purposes connected therewith.”— 
(Mr. Newdegate.) 


Mr. Serszeant SHERLOCK said, 
that having been a Member of the Com- 
mittee of 1870, which had sat to inquire 
into this subject, he trusted the House, 
whatever might be its ultimate opinion 
as to the advisability of permitting the 
hon. Member for North Warwickshire 
(Mr. Newdegate) to introduce a Bill 
dealing with the question, would permit 
him to answer some representations as 
to matters of fact which had been made 
by the hon. Member. The Committee 
which had sat from the commencement 
until the end of the Session of 1870 had 
been occupied for the most part with 
listening to the evidence of witnesses 
called by the hon. Gentleman, and to 
the irrelevant questions which he had 
put to them. Having trespassed upon 
the forbearance of the Committee to that 
extent, the hon. Gentleman on the re- 
assembling of the Committee last year 
to present its Report had retired from 
it in order to leave himself free to attack 
the Report when it was presented. The 
hon. Member said it was due to the 
Roman Catholics of this country that 
such a measure as he proposed should 
be adopted; but he (Mr. Serjeant 
Sherlock) thought that surely the sisters 
and daughters of Catholics were the per- 
sons most affected ; and he thought that 
if there were wrongs, it might be left to 
their own friends to vindicate the wrongs 
of which the hon. Gentleman seemed 
to wish to constitute himself the avenger. 
Any hon. Gentleman who had read 
the proceedings of the Committee would 
come to the conclusion that the matter 
had been fully investigated, however 
great the irritation that might be caused. 
The hon. Gentleman had referred to the 
laws of other countries on this subject. 
He (Mr. Serjeant Sherlock) did not know 
what the acquaintance of the hon. Gen- 
tleman with the laws of those countries 
might be; but he would venture to tell 
the hon. Gentleman that he was very 
much mistaken in the views he held of 
the laws of this country. The laws of 
this country were amply sufficient to 
prevent any persons being confined in 
convents et their will. The very 
inmates of lunatic asylums had the 
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power of compelling inquiry into the 
cause of their detention ; and in like man- 
ner, if any person was detained in a 
convent against her will, the law, on the 
fact being established, would afford sum- 
mary relief by restoring the person to 
liberty. That was one of the well-known 
privileges of the subjects of this country. 
The hon. Member in advocating an in- 
vestigation before the Committee, told 
the House that there were 215 convents, 
30 monasteries, and 131 parochial resi- 
dences; but the hon. Member stated 
there was some difficulty in getting at 
the details. The hon. Member produced 
on several occasions the Catholic Direc- 
tory, which was a document compiled by 
a Catholic clergyman for the very pur- 
pose of giving the most minute informa- 
tion as to the locality of these institu- 
tions. When the gentleman who super- 
intended the publication of that directory 
the Rev. Mr. Johnson) was before the 

ommittee, the hon. Member for North 
Warwickshire asked him if it were ac- 
curate in every particular, and the wit- 
ness gave the only answer possible for 
him to give—that he had endeavoured 
to make it accurate by sending out cir- 
culars to every Catholic institution in 
England and Scotland, but that he could 
not vouch for the accuracy of every par- 
ticular. But that book contained sub- 
stantially the information on which the 
whole public relied as to the number and 
objects of these institutions. With re- 
gard to the various cases to which the 
hon. Member referred—the English girl 
who was detained in France, and the 
German girl who was brought back to 
Liverpool —as the circumstances were 
not within his knowledge he would not 
attempt to explain them. But what oc- 
curred in Germany or France was by no 
means relevant to the question in this 
country. The hon. Member stated that 
the law of mortmain did not apply to 
one class of convents while it applied to 
another class ; but everybody who knew 
anything about those institutions knew 
that the property was necessarily vested 
in trustees, who might be called to 
account for its administration, though, 
no doubt, a great deal depended on 
their honour, as in most cases there 
was no declaration of trust. However, 
the fact was, that no complaint was 
ever made of the conduct of the trustees. 
The hon. Member had widened the field 
of discussion by introducing—he would 
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not say dragging in—the question of 
emigration, the connection of which with 
the Motion was not very clear. The ques- 
tion of emigration ought not to be in- 
troduced as a religious question, or in 
connection with a subject insulting to 
any portion of the community ; it ought 
to be dealt with as a broad social ques- 
tion, and if it had been brought before 
the House in that spirit he presumed no 
Member of the House would object to 
the introduction and discussion of it. 
The hon. Member for North Warwick- 
shire must see that in importing this 
element into the question he was evinc- 
ing a spirit which he (Mr. Serjeant Sher- 
lock) would not characterize, and which 
he trusted the House would not en- 
courage. With regard to the introduc- 
tion of the proposed Bill, he could say 
for himself he had no particular objec- 
tion to its being brought in; but it 
would be exceedingly objectionable if 
the hon. Member had been allowed to 
make the statements to the House which 
he had made, and to draw the conclu- 
sions which he had drawn, without any 
reply, thereby allowing the country to 
assume that they could not be answered. 
Whether the Bill was read a first time 
or not was a matter which rested with 
the House to determine. 

Mr. MATTHEWS, referring to the 
complaint by the hon. Member for North 
Warwickshire (Mr. Newdegate), as to 
the unusual course which had been 
taken to dissuade him from making any 
statements on the present occasion, by 
promising that his Bill should be allowed 
to be introduced without opposition, 
said, he did not know from what source 
these intimations proceeded, but all he 
could say was that the hon. Member had 
done his best to draw upon himself that 
kind of opposition by the course which 
he pursued. It was not usual to make a 
second-reading speech on the occasion 
of the first reading of a Bill, as the hon. 
Member had done. The hon. Member 
had also complained that he had been 
asked to abstain from topics which— 
he would not say irritated, because 
that was not a word strong enough— 
but which excited the most passionate 
resentment among those whose nearest 
and dearest relatives were struck at 
with something like contumely by the 
arguments the hon. Member used. He 
was not surprised that the friends of 
those whose lives were spent in these 
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institutions should appeal to him not to 
use arguments and allude to topics which 
only gave unnecessary offence. As to 
the conduct of the Committee, he en- 
dorsed everything that had fallen from 
the hon. and learned Gentleman oppo- 
site (Mr. Serjeant Sherlock). He also 
had been a Member of that Committee, 
and had sat through long sultry July 
days listening to the most irrelevant 
evidence tendered by the hon. Member 
for North Warwickshire. And what did 
that evidence amount to? The hon. 
Member, having the most ample verge 
and scope, literally proved nothing. The 
whole information which was contained 
in the Blue Book was voluntarily laid 
before the Committee by the friends of 
the religious Orders. The hon. Mem- 
ber spent one long summer day after 
another in producing persons who kept 
rate books and public registers, to show 
that certain property was held by such 
institutions ; but not one single grievance, 
evil, or act of wrong-doing in respect of 
the property could he adduce. Nothing 
that required redress did he succeed in 
bringing before the Committee. It did 
seem an unusual course, therefore, to 
come back to the House and ask for a 
Parliamentary Commission to do over 
again what had been done before, and 
to do also what the House of Commons 
had refused in 1870 to permit. The 
House had refused toinquire into the cha- 
racter of monastic institutions—it refused 
to inquire into the private lives of blame- 
less ladies. Since the days of Torque- 
mada no one had exhibited such a genius 
for inquisition as the hon. Member. The 
hon. Member for North Warwickshire 
had again reverted to the Colwich case, 
regarding which he should have thought 
that the hon. Member had heard enough 
in 1870. The hon. Member’s mention 
of the Colwich case had led to a corre- 
spondence which he should have thought 
the hon. Gentleman would not have de- 
sired to hear of again. It amounted to 
this. The hon. Member had charged 
something which amounted to a crime 
against some ladies of birth and re- 
spectability living in a house in the 
county in which he was a magistrate, 
and which he represented. The bro- 
ther of one of the ladies, Sir Charles 
Clifford, came forward, and said—“ Sir, 
you have ventured in public to allege 
against the community of a house in 
your own county, and within your own 
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jurisdiction, that which, if true, should 
have been prosecuted at the time— 
which, if true, ought to have been proved, 
and is capable of being proved now 
—and which, if false, ought to be re- 
tracted. I, therefore, as the brother 
of one of the ladies, call upon you to 
prove your charge, or to retract it.” But 
the answer of the hon. Member was— 
“I prefer sheltering myself under the 
privilege of Parliament; I will neither 
come forward and prove the charge 
against your sister, nor will I retract.” 
Thereupon the correspondence closed 
with a letter by Sir Charles Clifford, to 
the effect that the hon. Member had 
availed himself of the privilege of Par- 
liament to cast upon a community of 
ladies the most shameful imputation, 
and when called upon to prove or to re- 
tract the allegation, he had sheltered 
himself under the privilege of Parlia- 
ment. Sir Charles Clifford went on to 
say that he was therefore of opinion that 
the hon. Member was guilty either of 
compounding a felony, or of refusing to 
make reparation for an accusation which 
was founded on underhand evidence 
which was utterly worthless. Sir Charles 
Clifford added that he was happy to 
think the hon. Member was the only 
man in the country who, after having 
inflicted so cruel an injury, would have 
followed the course which he had chosen 
to adopt, a course which must be re- 
probated by every English gentleman. 
And what, he should like to know, if 
the hon. Gentleman believed in the truth 
of that which he stated, was become of 
the law of Habeas Corpus, which they 
had been accustomed in this country to 
rely upon as a sufficient security for their 
liberties? In 1870, foreseeing that an 
inquiry with respect to the property of 
proscribed persons—such as monks— 
was about to be instituted, he (Mr. 
Matthews) had taken the liberty of 
moving that it be an Instruction to the 
Committee not to ask the witnesses any 
questions which might lead to the for- 
feiture of their property or to personal 
penalties. But the right hon. Gentle- 
man at the head of the Government re- 
proved him on that occasion by telling 
him that the Committee would consist 
of English gentlemen, and that no such 
questions would be asked. The hon. 
Member for North Warwickshire, him- 
self, speaking that very night, said that 
no Committee of the House of Commons 
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would put questions which would oblige 
witnesses to criminate themselves, and 
which might involve the loss of their 
property. The hon. Gentleman, never- 
theless, proceeded in the Committee to 
attempt to put inquisitorial questions 
which might have led to the very results 
which he had just mentioned, and 
brought about the instant forfeiture of 
property. [Mr. Newpecate: They do 
hold property, then?] Yes; and that, 
he hoped, would long be the case. The 
temper of the House and the country 
would not, he felt satisfied, sanction the 
confiscation of property which was de- 
voted to works of the utmost utility and 
advantage. From resources extremely 
small, the best possible results to the 
community were produced, and instead 
of following with such relentless hostility 
the institutions by which so much good 
was done, the hon. Gentleman ought to 
be glad to see similar institutions spread 
among his own co-religionists, for it was 
only by their action that the deficiencies 
of the parochial system could be satis- 
factorily supplied. The hon. Gentleman 
did not spare the Oratory in the course 
of his inquiries, and did not hesitate to 
say that when he endeavoured to supply 
the defects of the evidence, the Com- 
mittee had turned upon him and put an 
end to that line of examination. Any- 
one, however, who chose to look in the 
Blue Book could see that the hon. Mem- 
ber had consumed four or five days in 
endeavouring to prove that the Ora- 
torians were monks; and at last the 
Committee, out of pure exhaustion, told 
him that he might take it that they 
were guasi-monks, but thereupon the 
hon. Gentleman stopped and had not 
another syllable to say about the Orato- 
rians. Thus was the time of the House 
of Commons consumed year after year 
by such inquiries, which could be pro- 
ductive of no public utility, while they 
were objectionable in the highest de- 
gree to large numbers of Her Majesty’s 
subjects. For his (Mr. Matthews’) part, 
he would not take the unusual course of 
dividing against the first reading of the 
Bill, which might lie on the Table as one 
of the curiosities of literature, but he 
should oppose it in its subsequent 
stages. 

Mr. GREENE expressed his surprise 
that the hon. and learned Gentleman 
(Mr. Matthews), after what had fallen 
from his hon. Friend the Member for 
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North Warwickshire (Mr. Newdegate), 
should have made a long speech, as if 
the present stage of the Bill were the 
second reading. It was all very well for 
the hon. and learned Gentleman to have 
made such a speech ; but he should like 
to recall to his recollection the time when 
the Motion of his hon. Friend on the 
same subject was lost by a majority of 
2—when the right hon. Gentleman at 
the head of the Government, with all 
the subtlety of which he was so great a 
master, succeeded in taking out of it all 
the point. He could corroborate the 
hon. Member for North Warwickshire 
that he had been told if he did not make 
a speech the Bill would be allowed to be 
introduced. If there were not something 
in these institutions that required inves- 
tigation, the voice of the country would 
not have been so loud in favour of such 
an inquiry. Speaking for himself, he 
had no wish to do anything harsh to- 
wards his fellow-Catholics—[4 laugh|— 
towards his fellow-subjects; but he was 
sorry to say that Roman Catholicism 
was not confined to Roman Catholics 
themselves. There was a large number 
of Members in that House who silently 
sympathized with it, and it was well the 
matter should be considered by the con- 
stituencies of the country, for it was 
undoubtedly an electoral question. It 
was clear that Romanism was making 
rapid strides, and that members of that 
persuasion were holding property in 
contravention of the laws of the land. 
Now, that was a point which he, as well 
as his hon. Friend, wished to have in- 
quired into, while they were also desirous 
of assisting the weak against the strong. 
Parliament had passed a law for the 
protection of the Irish tenant; and why, 
he should like to know, should not poor 
women be protected and enabled, if they 
desired it, to regain their liberty? If 
there were convents and monasteries, 
why, he should like to know, should 
they not be subjected to proper regula- 
tions? When the proper time arrived 
he had no doubt his hon. Friend would 
be able satisfactorily to dispose of the 
speech of the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man who had just sat down. 

Mr. PEMBERTON, while reserving 
what he had to say on the subject for a 
future occasion, did not think it was fair 
to hon. Gentlemen professing the Roman 
Catholic religion that the rest of the 
House should suppose that their testi- 
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mony alone was all that could be adduced 
in reference to the proceedings before 
the Committee. He most thoroughly 
endorsed everything that they had said 
as to the proceedings before the Com- 
mittee. A more wanton waste of time 
was never incurred, and a weaker case 
was never brought before a Committee 
of the House of Commons, without so 
much as a tittle of evidence to support 
the charges which the hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Newdegate) had made. 

Mr. SINCLAIR AYTOUN said, that 
the greater part of the speeches of hon. 
Members who opposed that and similar 
Motions always consisted of assertions 
that any such inquiries implied an insult 
to those of the same religion as them- 
selves. He denied that there was any 
foundation for such an allegation. His 
principal reason for supporting the Mo- 
tion of his hon. Friend the Member for 
North Warwickshire was, that he be- 
lieved proper securities were not pro- 
vided by the law of this country for the 
liberty of persons who had entered con- 
vents. The hon. and learned Member 
for King’s County (Mr. Serjeant Sher- 
lock) told the House that the law of 
Habeas Corpus afforded sufficient se- 
curity. That statement appeared to him 
(Mr. Aytoun) entirely contrary to fact. 
How was it possible for the inmates of 
convents to bring the law of Habeas 
Corpus into operation? Supposing any- 
one to be in prison, the law of Habeas 
Corpus could be put into operation only 
by someone outside the prison. What 
means, then, had the inmate of a convent 
of applying for a writ of Habeas Corpus ? 
We might be told that the friends of the 
person who wished to obtain her liberty 
might apply. But it might so happen 
that those very persons did not wish that 
the law should be put into execution. 
The hon. and learned Member cited, in 
support of his argument, the case of the 
inmates of lunatic asylums. For his 
own part, he should be perfectly content 
if ladies in convents were placed on the 
same footing in respect to securities for 
their freedom as the inmates of lunatic 
asylums. The hon. and learned Mem- 
ber had stated that the law applied 
equally to each case; but failed to show 
that such was the fact. Roman Catholic 
Members said—‘‘ You need have no fear 
for the security of the ladies in convents, 
because their relations are all honourable 
people, and any inquiry on the subject 
would be an insult to them.” In 99 
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instances out of 100 it was quite true 
that the relatives of the inmates of con- 
vents might be relied upon to afford 
them protection, and in 999 cases out of 
1,000 the Protestant relatives of lunatics 
might be trusted to do the same. But 
for all that, the law of this country was 
rightly founded on the certainty that 
there would always be persons who 
would sacrifice justice and humanity to 
their own interests. Accordingly, In- 
spectors were appointed to go round and 
inquire whether the inmates of lunatic 
asylums were properly detained. He 
maintained, therefore, that the same 
security should be provided in the one 
case as in the other. 

Mr. O’REILLY said, the hon. Mem- 
ber for North Warwickshire (Mr. New- 
degate) had appealed piteously to the 
House to protect him from the machina- 
tions of the Roman Catholic Members, 
who wished to tie the tongue of that 
zealous advocate of Protestantism. But 
there was no such desire on the part of 
Roman Catholic Members. So far from 
that, the hon. Member was informed 
that the usual courtesy of not opposing 
the Motion for leave to bring in the Bill 
would be extended to him, provided he 
confined himself to the Motion. But the 
hon. Gentleman was determined to take 
a very different course, and not only to 
make a second-reading speech on the 
Motion for leave to introduce the Bill, 
but to import into that speech personal 
charges, and therefore he must not be 
surprised if an answer were given to 
them. The hon. Member had previously 
related stories which were afterwards 
shown to be worthless, and from that 
fact the House might judge of the weight 
to be attached to the stories he had 
related to-day. The hon. Member had 
always shrunk from making assertions 
where they could be tested—in a Court 
of Law—either at his own instance, or at 
the instance of those whom he had 
libelled. The hon. Member’s charges 
were vague, and yet most sweeping. He 
asserted that there was not a single 
country in Europe in which there was 
not legislation of the kind that he advo- 
cated. The fact was, that in France, 
with one exception, the legal position of 
religious Orders was precisely the same 
as it was in England. In Protestant 
Holland religious communities were free 
in every respect, and in Belgium the 
legislation was similar to what it was in 
France. In Prussia, also, there was no 
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such repressive legislation as had been 
represented. He contended that the in- 
dividual cases which the hon. Member 
had brought forward were not worthy 
of credence. He should reserve all fur- 
ther observation until the second reading 
of the Bill. 

Mr. OSBORNE said, he could assure 
the House that he should not endeavour 
to prolong the debate, and he would 
follow the advice of the hon. Member 
who had just sat down, and reserve what 
he had to say upon the principle of the 
measure until the second reading. But 
it appeared to him. that hon. Members 
had taken rather an unusual course, and 
if he had come suddenly into the House 
he should have supposed that they were 
discussing the second reading. It was 
the first time that he had heard the first 
reading of a Bill discussed in that way, 
and he was surprised that the Govern- 
ment had not upon such a monstrous 
Bill expressed an opinion. He thought 
that they should have imitated the ex- 
ample to which reference had been made, 
and joined the Oratorians. It would have 
been satisfactory to that House, because 
was ever before Notice given of such a 
Bill as that? He made the greatest 
allowance for his hon. Friend (Mr. 
Newdegate), whom he had known for 
many years, and whose sincerity he did 
not question; he knew the goodness— 
the softness of his heart—and how he 
really thought that he was doing an act 
of charity to those ladies, who had been 
by the hon. Member from Scotland (Mr. 
Aytoun) likened to lunatics. But he did 
not expect when his hon. Friend had his 
hobby, that he would propose a roving 
Commission not only to inquire into the 
state of the ladies in those convents, but 
to send it to the colonies also. There 
never was such a thing heard of as a 
Parliamentary Commission not only to 
inquire into the state of the ladies, but 
under what circumstances and securities 
it would be desirable to promote the 
emigration of women, and the House 
was seriously asked to pass a Bill for 
that purpose. He thought that his hon. 
Friends and Colleagues from Ireland 
might satisfy themselves without de- 
bating this Bill. They all knew what 
it was. The hon. Member had fired his 
petronel at these unfortunate ladies, 
and they should let him bring in his 
Bill. They might depend upon it that 
they would never hear any more about 
it. He had made his speech, and his 
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faithful Sancho Panza upon that side of 
the House had supported him. That 
being so, he said—‘‘ In God’s name let 
him bring in his Bill!” Ifthere was an 
inquiry as to the emigration of women, 
and the hon. Member could call his 
friend Miss Rye before another Com- 
mittee, what harm could come of it? 
People outside the House knew very 
well the craze of his hon. Friend and 
respected his sincerity. But the House 
would do well now to go to a practical 
subject, and leave his hon. Friend to the 
emigration of women. 

Sm DOMINIC CORRIGAN com- 
plained that the hon. Member for North 
Warwickshire had cast imputations upon 
hon. Members without naming them, 
with reference to a statement that his 
Motion would be opposed unless he 
brought it on without making a speech. 

Mr. BRUCE said, that if the dis- 
cussion at such a stage was unusual, and 
if unacceptable remarks had been made 
in the course of it, the result was mainly 
due to the hon. Member for North 
Warwickshire (Mr. Newdegate), who 
had diverged into irrelevant topics, sure 
to excite strong feeling among many 
Members of that House. Hon. Mem- 
bers who had been justly moved to 
anger by some of the statements of 
the hon. Member would, however, exer- 
cise a wise discretion in not opposing 
the introduction of the Bill; because, 
though there were objections to the mode 
in which the hon. Member proposed 
to proceed, and objections to certain 
parts of the proposed inquiry, it could 
not be denied that there were other 
parts of the subject which demanded 
inquiry. It was notorious to all that 
the taking of monastic vows in this 
country rendered the taker subject to 
an indictment for misdemeanour. The 
support of monastic institutions in this 
country was also illegal. But such in- 
stitutions had been established in this 
country, and a great number of persons 
had taken monastic vows in this country. 
It was beyond a doubt that large sums 
of money had been contributed for the 
purpose of supporting these institutions. 
The law which those persons had broken 
was unreasonable, and contrary to the 
more enlightened opinions of the pre- 
sent time. Whether the particular mea- 
sure which the hon. Gentleman proposed 
was the right one was a subject as to 
which he must reserve his opinion ; but 
there could be no doubt that the present 
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state of the law justified the introduction 
of a measure on the subject. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE, in reply, said: 
I thank the House most sincerely for 
accepting the Motion I propose, to the 
request made at the instance of many 
thousand Petitioners. I shall not notice 
much that has been said in this debate ; 
but I desire for one moment to be al- 
lowed to advert to something like an 
impeachment of my personal honour 
which fell from the hon. Member for 
Dungarvan. The hon. Member has 
quoted one letter of a correspondence, 
and upon that letter has thought fit to 
condemn my conduct. The hon. Mem- 
ber seems not to be aware that I pub- 
lished that correspondence. The point 
of the hon. Member’s remarks was this 
—that I had made allegations, which 
were offensive to certain Roman Catholic 
persons, with respect to what had oc- 
curred in the convent at Colwich. Now, 
whatever I said on that subject was but 
the reading of the affidavits upon which 
the late Mr. Justice Wightman acted ; 
and when the offensive comments, the 
hon. Member has quoted, were made, 
the only reservation I made was this— 
that until I could obtain a Committee of 
the House of Commons, or some compe- 
tent Court for the protection of the wit- 
nesses, I would not appear before any 
tribunal. That was the only reservation 
I made. And what, Sir, would have 
been the use of my appearing without 
my witnesses? Besides, I had reason 
to know that I should not have been 
justified in producing witnesses, unless 
they were covered with the protection of 
the privilege of this House or of the law. 
That was my reason for refusing to ap- 
pear before any extemporized tribunal. 
In conclusion, I have to thank the House 
for having reversed that which I was 
positively informed had been the inten- 
tion of some hon. Members. [An hon. 
Memper: Who informed you?] I will 
tell the hon. Member in private. I was 
so informed by two hon. Members before 
I applied to a higher authority. Five 
or six weeks ago I was told—but I will 
not repeat a private conversation—that 
I was to be opposed. I rejoice, how- 
ever, that hon. Members have abandoned 
that intention, and I thank the House 
for giving me leave to bring in the Bill. 

Mr. COLLINS wished to mention 
that he had recently visited the Priory 
of Colwich, and had heard the superiors 
there speak in the highest terms of his 
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hon. Friend the Member for North 
Warwickshire. Although they believed 
‘him to have certain prejudices, they had 
unbounded confidence in his honesty of 
purpose. They added, that if his hon. 
Friend would visit the Priory they would 
be glad to afford him all the information 
in their power. 

Motion agreed to. 

Bill for appointing Commissioners to inquire 
respecting Monastic and Conventual Institutions 
in Great Britain, and for purposes connected 


therewith, ordered to be brought in by Mr. Nzwnz- 
gate, Mr. Hott, and Sir Tuomas CoaMBERs. 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION ACT (1870) 
AMENDMENT BILL.—LEAVE, 

Mr. CANDLISH, in rising to move 
for leave to bring in a Bill to repeal the 
twenty-fifth Clause of the Elementary 
Education Act, 1870, said, he had no 
desire to assail that Act, his impression 
being that it was an excellent measure, 
conceived in an exceedingly good spirit, 
and calculated, with certain Amend- 
ments, to be a blessing to the country. 
It had, however, some defects, as was 
admitted by the right hon. Gentleman at 
the head of the Government, in his 
speech at Greenwich ; by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Vice President of the 
Committee of Council; and, indeed, by 
the House itself, on the discussion of the 
Motion of his hon. Friend the Member 
for Birmingham (Mr. Dixon). He did 
not intend to enter into a general dis- 
cussion of the imperfections of the Act, 
but rather to confine himself to the 25th 
section, which hesought to have repealed. 
He believed that if the Bill were taken 
up by the Government it would not 
occupy the House of Commons more 
than a single night. Wherever that 
section had been brought into operation 
it produced acrimony and bitterness. It 
enacted to the effect that any school 
board, if they thought fit, might pay the 
school fees payable in any public elemen- 
tary school by any child resident in their 
district whose parent, in their opinion, 
was unable to pay the same; but that no 
such payment should be made or refused 
on condition that the child should attend 
any public elementary school other than 
such as might be selected by the parent. 
The first objection to that section was 
that a local school board might or might 
not pay fees for any children educated 
within their district, and that there 
; would be no uniformity throughout the 
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country on that subject. The school 
board elected under the Act had no con- 
trol whatever over the teaching which 
had been given in the elementary 
schools, their sole duty being to pay a 
proportion of the school fees of the 
children taught. This being so, it was 
but natural to ask how the clause got 
into the Bill. His own impression was 
that it was not intended by the right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Forster) to form 

art of the Bill. Indeed, he said that 
fe had never anticipated the action of 
this clause to be what it had proved to 
be. The objections to the clause remain- 
ing in the Bill were, to his thinking, 
overwhelmingly strong. The first objec- 
tion was that it was opposed to the prin- 
ciple of the measure itself. The principle 
of the clause was, that the school boards 
might invoke the power and forces of 
the Civil Government to compel the 
ratepayers to pay for the maintenance 
and propagation of a religion in which 
they did not believe. That was a principle, 
whichin his opinion nothing could justify. 
A further objection to the clause was 
that it was at variance with the general 
principle of the Act, inasmuch as in 
other portions of the Bill it was laid 
down that the State contributions for 
teaching should not be made in respect 
of any instruction in religious subjects, 
and that they should be granted for secu- 
lar teaching only. In June, 1870, the 
right hon. Forde at the head of the 
Government distinctly stated that the 
funds of the State should be applied 
to secular results only. Now he (Mr. 
Candlish) submitted that the 25th clause 
was in direct antagonism to the principle 
which he had then laid down. The 7th 
clause of the Act separated religious 
from secular education; and the 14th 
clause provided that no religious cate- 
chism or formulary which was distinc- 
tive of any particular denomination, 
should be taught in rated-aided schools. 
The 97th clause provided that no Parlia- 
mentary grant should be given in re- 
spect of any instruction in religious 
subjects. A further objection to the 
clause was a requisition set out before 
the House, to the effect that the parent 
should have the power to choose the 
religious instruction which his child 
should receive. The right hon. Gentle- 
man (Mr. Forster) must now be quite 
aware that he had no power to secure 
the condition which he desiderated. He 
knew that when there was but one 
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school and two creeds, some of the 
parents could not have the religous in- 
struction which they desired for their 
children. Another strong reason against 
the clause was the bitterness, the heart- 
burning, and contention to which it gave 
rise throughout the country wherever it 
had been put into operation. He feared 
that those contentions and heartburnings 
would never be allayed so long as the 
clause was allowed to exist. In the 
borough of Sunderland, which he had 
the honour to represent, there had been 
much of the contention to which he 
referred. The school board issued a 
precept for £1,800 to be raised by an 
education rate, and of this sum £600 
was to be used for the purpose of car- 
rying out the provisions of the 25th 
clause of the Act. This proposal was 
resisted by the town council; an angry 
and acrimonious discussion followed. A 
public meeting was held, a memorial 
signed by 7,500—being an absolute ma- 
jority of the ratepayers—was presented 
to the school board to forego the ope- 
ration of the 25th clause. Great hosti- 
lity and bitterness was the result. There 
was as present a temporary truce; but 
each party was lying in wait till Novem- 
ber, when the question would influence 
the election in every municipal ward in 
the borough. And what had taken place 
in Sunderland was characteristic and 
typical of the troubles that had been 
excited in the great majority of the 
places in which the clause had come into 
operation. For these reasons, he asked 
leave to introduce this Bill. It had 
formed part of the Education Act in- 
advertently — at least, its ill conse- 
quences had never been anticipated. In 
Liverpool it had been said by a noble 
Lord of high position that the clause 
was essential to religious liberty, and 
that its opponents were hostile to re- 
ligious teaching. It was, in his opi- 
nion, absolutely absurd to say that 
it was essential to religious liberty. 
[‘* Oh, oh!’’] Did hon. Gentleman oppo- 
site mean to say that to compel a contri- 
bution for religious teaching against the 
will of the contributor was a measure in 
favour of religious liberty? If so, it 
was rather more than he could under- 
stand. To compel a parent to contribute 
to the education of another man’s child 
in a religion of which he did not approve 
was a religious liberty which he, for 
one, would rather be without. To give 
| an Englishman an opportunity of having 
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his child taught religion according to 
his views was religious liberty ; but it 
was completely opposed to that principle 
to force contributions from others who 
were opposed to such religious teaching. 
Was he to contribute for the purpose of 
teaching children a kind of Christianity 
opposed to his own? [An hon. MEemsEr: 
It is a Government grant.] He was 
perfectly willing that grants should be 
made for secular purposes ; but that did 
not touch the principle of religious 
liberty at all. It was clear to his mind 
that if they permitted this clause to con- 
tinue to form part of the law, and in- 
sisted on a man contributing for reli- 
gious teaching, they were depriving him 
of religious liberty. The question was 
not whether they should or not impart 
to the children a religious education, but 
who should impart it, and who should 
pay for it. Our Christianity was the 
common property of the nation, and the 
whole population of the realm would 
rejoice if religious teaching could be 
more copiously imparted to the children 
of the land; but would the Vice Pre- 
sident of the Council of Education 
argue it was just to make a Jew pay 
for the religious teaching of a Christian ? 
He would appeal to the experience of 
hon. Members, whether there was a 
single parent in this country who, if he 
wanted his child to receive religious 
teaching in his own tenets, could not 
obtain such instruction from the ge- 
neral Christianity and humanity of 
the country? He contended that this 
clause was not necessary to accomplish 
the object which the right hon. Gentle- 
man had in view. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman had admitted that, if the state- 
ments which had been made as to the 
acrimony and bitterness excited all over 
the country by thisclause could be proved, 
the question was one that did not admit of 
delay, but one that must be dealt with 
immediately. {Mr. W. E. Forster inti- 
mated dissent.| He could assure the 
right hon. Gentleman that he had said so 
—that if it could be shown that the clause 
was embroiling domestic circles and 
sowing the seeds of discord broad-cast, 
it ought to be dealt with at once. [Mr. 
W. E. Forster: Hear, hear!] Hesub- 
mitted that he had proved that this was 
the case, and he therefore trusted that 
the House would not refuse him the 
opportunity of bringing in the Bill, inas- 
much as the evils produced by the 
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elause would be aggravated by further 
delay, and that the interval of another 
year could throw no fresh light either 
upon their character or the proper 
method of their cure. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That leave be given to bring in a Bill to 
repeal the twenty-fifth Clause of the Elementary 
Education Act, 1870.”—({Mr. Candilish.) 


Mr. COLLINS said, he should give a 
direct negative to the Motion for leave 
to introduce the Bill. The 25th clause 
was an integral part and parcel of the 
Education Act of 1870, and was indispen- 
sable to its proper working. The object 
of the vast majority of hon. Members and 
the public out-of-doors in approving of 
that Act was, that it should supplement 
existing educational deficiencies, and that 
it should not establish fresh schools 
where adequate ones were already in 
operation. It was perfectly understood 
that it would place on a footing of abso- 
lute equality the voluntary schools and 
those to be created by the school boards. 
The object of the hon. Member was, no 
doubt, different. He wanted to see 
the establishment of what he called a 
national system of education. Now, the 
Act did establish a system of public 
elementary schools, all of them secular 
ones. It was the strength and essence 
of the new system that no person should 
be compelled to have religious instruc- 
tion imparted to his children if he dis- 
approved of it. No doubt, a Conscience 
Clause could not be dispensed with ; but, 
at the same time, the immense majority 
of the people of England had shown, in 
the most emphatic manner, that they 
wished the elements of religion to be 
imparted to their children. He believed 
that in every school board the principle 
had been admitted that the Bible, at 
least should be read, and in the vast 
majority that it should be suitably ex- 
plained ; in the metropolis he was under 
the impression that that principle had 
been admitted without successful, or even 
serious, opposition. The argument of the 
hon. Member, therefore, about the injus- 
tice done to the ratepayers by taking 
money outof their pocketsfor theteaching 
of religion was worth nothing, for it was 
clear that his views on the subject were 
wholly antagonistic to those of the great 
mass of his fellow-countrymen, and that 
the clause did no injury to their con- 


sciences. To be logical, the hon. Member 
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ought to have objected to the reading and 
teaching of the Bible at all in the board 
schools. But it was not a question of 
principle with the hon. Member; it was 
one of objection to denominational 
schools, and that was the root of the 
whole matter. He would have religious 
education given everywhere in board 
schools to which all ratepayers contri- 
buted, and yet he opposed the payment 
of fees to denominational schools, thus 
straining at a gnat and swallowing a 
camel. With regard to the way in which 
the Parliamentary grant must be made, 
the Act distinctly provided that the school 
should not necessarily be connected with 
any particular denomination, and no 
Cabinet Minister, whatever his position, 
was permitted, without first obtaining 
the assent of Parliament, to give a pre- 
ference to one school over another, be- 
cause schools of all creeds, or of none, 
were equally good in the eye of the law 
for giving an elementary education to 
the poor—they were equally protected 
by a common Conscience Clause, and 
examined by the same Inspectors. In 
this respect, therefore, the State, rightly 
or wrongly, repudiated the teaching of 
religion in the schools so aided. All it 
cared to do was, that something substan- 
tial should be given in the form of secu- 
lar education in return for the contribu- 
tions of the taxpayers. Rightly to under- 
stand the Act it was necessary to read 
Clauses 25, 26, and 17 together, for they 
were based on exactly the same principle 
as the 97th clause, which dealt with 
public grants paid out of the Consoli- 
dated Fund, and laid down the broad, 
intelligible principle, that all public ele- 
mentary schools should be treated in 
exactly the same way, so far as grants 
from the Treasury were concerned. With 
reference to local grants, Clause 25 pro- 
vided that they might pay the fees at 
any public elementary school in the dis- 
trict. Nothing was said about the de- 
nominational character of the school; 
so that it might be a secular one, where 
no religion whatever was taught, and 
where a parent, preferring a secular 
school, might send his child to be taught. 
It was likewise provided, in Clause 26, 
that in certain cases free schools might 
be established. Clause 17 provided that 
where the parents of a child attending 
a board school were extremely poor they 
might remit the school pence. After 
reading these clauses together the House 
Mr. Collins 





would at once see that the hon. Member 
was flying in the very teeth of the Act 
of Parliament, by placing schools that 
were in the hands of voluntary managers 
in a worse position than the board 
schools. Were the hon. Member’s Mo- 
tion agreed to the Bill would be made 
lopsided. But there were higher grounds 
on which the question might be con- 
sidered. For his part, he would like to 
see the principle of compulsion extended 
beyond its present limit. He was willin 

that the system of school boards should 
be extended ; but on the principle only 
that the people of this country, and es- 
pecially the representatives of the Non- 
conformists, must first get rid of the idea 
of these being religious schools, and 
that they must hereafter recognize them 
as secular schools, since parents who 
objected to religious teaching were pro- 
tected by a Conscience Clause. Nine 
parents out of ten who could afford to 
pay for their children’s education sent 
them by preference to a school of their 
own creed; but if this clause were ex- 
punged from the Act the poor would 
have only one sort of school to which to 
send their children. They would be 
treated worse than criminals, for our 
gaols were now provided with ministers 
according to the creeds of the prisoners. 
The Protestant ratepayers of the West 
Riding of Yorkshire were required to 
contribute towards the support of the 
Roman Catholic chaplains attending 
Wakefield Gaol; why, then, should 
not they contribute towards sending 
Roman Catholic vagrant children to a 
school of their own denomination? 
And since the same Government In- 
spector examined schools of all deno- 
minations, why should not a poor per- 
son be permitted to choose a Roman 
Catholic school for his child if it were 
certified as efficient? To forbid him to 
do so was irreligious intolerance. Hon. 
Members opposite spoke as if they 
really represented the people of England; 
but were they aware that not a single 
school board had prohibited the teaching 
of religion? The result of these school 
board elections showed a strong determi- 
nation that religion should form part and 
parcel ofthe education given in elementary 
schools to those children whose parents 
did not object to such teaching. A 
similar testimony was borne by the Par- 
liamentary elections of Plymouth, Tam- 
worth, Dover, and the West Riding of 
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Yorkshire. How had this new-born 
zeal of the Nonconformists arisen in re- 
ference to this question? Ever since the 
passing of Denison’s Act pauper children 
had been paid for out of the rates at 
public elementary schools—schools that 
were unprotected by a Conscience Clause. 


' What had all that new-born zeal been 


about, while that principle had been 
applied for the last 10 or 12 years? It 
was no new principle to which they had 
now woke up. The hon. Member for 
Sunderland was endeavouring to compel 
every parish, although it might have an 
excellent school within its area, to which 
no one objected, to set up union schools, 
and instead of sending a few poor chil- 
dren to be educated with the rest of the 
parochial children, send them to pauper 
schools. Under ordinary circumstances 
he should not oppose the introduction of 
this Bill, for he would prefer to have 
taken the decision on the second reading ; 
but the hon. Member for Sunderland 
had gone very near the wind in contra- 
vening the clause in this House. Sub- 
stantially the question had been decided 
already. This was really not the first 
reading of the Bill. It was the old 
question over again. The hon. Member 
for Birmingham (Mr. Dixon) on the 5th 
March brought forward Resolutions— 
“That, in the opinion of this House, 
the provisions of the Elementary Edu- 
cation Act were defective, and its work- 
ing unsatisfactory, and that it allowed 
school boards to pay fees out of rates 
levied upon the community, to denomi- 
national schools, over which the rate- 
payers had no control.” It was moved 
as an Amendment that ‘‘ the time which 
had elapsed since the passing of the 
Elementary Education Act of 1870, and 
the progress which had been made in the 
arrangements under it, were not such as 
to enable this House to enter with ad- 
vantage upon a review of its provisions.” 
In point of fact, they had had the clause 
debated on this Motion by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Huddersfield. The question was 
fully discussed ; and by a majority of 
355 to 94, or about 34 to 1, the prin- 
ciple of this clause was affirmed. What, 
he should like to know, was the use of 
having Rules if a question which had 
been thoroughly thrashed out at the 
commencement of a Session might be 
again revived a few weeks afterwards ? 
Although, technically, the hon. Member 
for Sunderland was justified in bringing 





forward this question, yet, substantially, 
he was not, and, therefore, he thought it 
right to say ‘‘ No” to the introduction of 
the Bill. 

Mr. F. 8. POWELL regretted that 
the hon. Members for Sunderland (Mr. 
Candlish) and Birmingham (Mr. Dixon) 
had made up their minds to disturb the 
Education Act of 1870. That Act was 
a compromise—a compromise, however, 
in a good sense, because it recognized 
the forces of the country, because it gave 
fair play to those forces, and because, 
on the whole, it did no injustice. He 
would remind the hon. Gentlemen to 
whom he alluded that if they attempted 
to take bricks out of a structure built 
with so much care, there were other 
hon. Members in the House who objected 
to, and would endeavour to alter, other 
portions of the measure. While he 
agreed with much that had fallen from 
his hon. Friend the Member for Boston 
(Mr. Collins), he did not share the desire 
that school boards should become uni- 
versal. He had no desire to see the 
existing machinery disturbed in cases 
where the work of education was by its 
means being completely and satisfac- 
torily carried forward. It was probable 
that in many cases a school board, when 
elected, would begin to levy taxation 
and to impose regulations which would 
render the cause of education unpopular 
where it had previously been popular. 
He attached little weight to the ar- 
gument that if education was to be 
compulsory the appointment of school 
boards must be compulsory also, be- 
cause he believed other bodies could 
be appointed who would pass by-laws 
sufficiently authoritative to enforce the 
compulsory attendance of children at 
school. The hon. Member for Sunder- 
land objected to the clause that it gave 
too wide a discretion to the school boards 
as far as the payment of school fees was 
concerned ; but this, if a valid objection, 
applied equally to the whole Act. Next, 
the hon. Member for Sunderland ob- 
jected that the parents being ratepayers 
had no control over the school to the 
support of which they were compelled 
to contribute; but this objection had 
little weight in face of the fact that the 
Government, representing the whole 
country, had control over all schools 
partly maintained by the State, whether 
they were or were not managed by 
school boards, The next objection of 











the hon. Gentleman was one of those 
high and ethereal ones that were diffi- 
cult to deal with in Parliament. The 
hon. Member contended that in all mat- 
ters appertaining to religion legislation 
was excluded. In answer to this he 
contended that, apart from any question 
of Church establishment or anything of 
that kind, there must always exist a con- 
nection between religion and legislation 
in any civilized country. It was only by 
means of legislation that religious bodies 
could hold their places of worship or 
schools, or could possess endowments. 
Therefore, the point raised by the hon. 
Gentleman, when pressed to an issue 
vanished altogether, or became inappli- 
cable to the question the House was now 
called upon to discuss. With regard to 
the objection that the clause was at 
variance with the spirit of the Educa- 
tion Act, he could only say that it was 
strange no hon. Member made the dis- 
covery in the course of the long de- 
bates which preceded the passing of the 
Act. The hon. Member for Sunderland 
seemed to be labouring under the im- 
pression that because, in order to avoid 
pressing upon the consciences of any 
body of persons, the Act contained no 
direct expression in favour of religious 
teaching, therefore religious teaching 
was forbidden. He beiieved the right 
hon. Gentleman the Vice President of 
the Council was of opinion, when he 
introduced and passed the Act, that the 
people might be safely trusted with the 
religious teaching of the rising genera- 
tion, and that the religious teaching of 
the country would be better secured by 
leaving it to the votes of the ratepayers 
when electing school boards, than by 
enforcing it under the terms of an Act of 
Parliament. Such had been the feeling 
of the country generally, and in London 
the decision at three recent school board 
elections had been emphatically in favour 
of religious teaching. Each election for 
a vacancy in the School Board had 
shown the increasing desire of the people 
that Christian instruction should be 
given. Another of the hon. Member’s 
objections was that there was no dis- 
trict in England where the faith of all 
was taught. It must be admitted that 
schools teaching the faith of all were 
not equally accessible to all. But his 
reply to the hon. Member was that, 
apart from the broad distinction between 
Roman Catholics and Protestants, and 
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the Jew from both, there was a wide 
substratum of common opinion, and that 
the children of the artizan class in the 
schools to which they were sent were 
able to receive, and did receive from 
teachers of different denominations, in- 
struction in religious matters which was 
not in contradiction to the faith of the - 
parents. And it might be taken as an 
undoubted fact that Protestant children 
were sent to schools belonging to dif- 
ferent denominations without injury to 
the feelings of the parents, and without 
any risk, he was almost going to say, 
that the child would be detached from 
the denomination to which the parents 
belonged, and that to a great degree 
removed the objection of the hon. Mem- 
ber who ventured to urge it. He was 
surprised to hear it objected to the clause 
in question that when it was brought 
into operation there was contention. 
They lived in a free country, and he was 
unwilling to admit that any principle was 
bad because its enunciation or its carry- 
ing out in practice caused contention and 
dispute. If there had been contentions 
in Chancery and disputes at municipal 
elections, owing to the religious part of 
the question, his answer was that if the 
law was in that state that such con- 
troversies could prevail, it should be 
changed, so as to give school boards the 
power of direct rating. The sanitary 
laws were almost inoperative, because 
those whose duty it was to carry them 
out had no power of direct rating. A 
remedy for this defect formed part of the 
Government Bill for the reform of those 
laws. Hon. Members whoraised objections 
to religious education being paid for out of 
the rates must know that for many years 
past they had been contributing towards 
Roman Catholic education in Ireland. 
There could be no doubt that the 
national system in Ireland was to a 
large extent a Roman Catholic system, 
and it was inexplicable to him that those 
who had concurred in such a system 
should suddenly find a grievance in the 
fact that under the English Act educa- 
tion might be given in religious matters 
to which some of the ratepayers ob- 
jected. Reference had been made to 
the circumstance that the Jews might 
be called upon to contribute towards the 
education of Christians in Christianity, 
and the latter to contribute towards the 
education of the Jew in Jewish dogmas ; 
but he ventured to say they must not 
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legislate for extreme cases. There was 
an old saying among lawyers that ‘‘hard 
cases make bad laws,” and ifin matters 
of education Parliament was to be go- 
yerned solely by a sense of abhorrence 
of all hard cases its legislation would 
not be good for much. He believed that 
it was the desire of many working men 
that their children should be educated in 
religion in the week-day schools, and he 
was unwilling to deprive them of it. 
Education in religion in Sunday schools 
alone would not satisfy the desires of 
many parents. It would be a great in- 
justice and a great hardship to tell them 
that they might send their children to 
Sunday schools to receive instruction in 
religious matters, but that they should 
not have religious teaching imparted 
to their children in the week-day schools. 
In many cases parents who were entitled 
to the privilege of having their children 
educated in rate-aided schools were 
themselves ratepayers, and it would not 
be fair to deprive them not only of their 
inherent right in the matter, but to pre- 
vent them from securing in many in- 
stances a fair share of the money they 
had paid towards the rates for the pur- 
poses of public education. Living in a 
civilized community, hon. Members must 
not weigh these matters too nicely. 
Society involved a contract, and a con- 
tract involved, in rough-and-ready lan- 
guage, the principle of “ give and take.” 
He could not understand how any Go- 
vernment could be carried on, if every- 
thing were to be swept away to which 
every person might for the moment take 
exception. He confessed that he had 
heard with some surprise the tenderness 
of conscience which had suddenly arisen, 
and he would ask, what had these gen- 
tlemen of tender conscience been doing 
for years past for the people in the 
matter of education; and he should not 
be far from the truth in saying that the 
religion of those who were now so con- 
scientious had been during the anxious 
period when the friends of religious 
education had been constructing their 
schools a religion of contemplation, 
moderation, and theory alone. It was 
an undoubted fact that the amount 
levied by rates in aid of schools under 
Clause 25 had been most limited, because 
the great sacrifice which the working 
man made in sending his child to school 
was not the school-pence, but the wages 
which the child if not at school would be 
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able to earn. He was convinced that 
the real objection to sending children to 
school had not arisen from the weekly 
pay, but from the inability of the parents 
to sacrifice the wages which the child 
was able to earn. He maintained, more- 
over, that unless they gave the parent a 
choice of the school to which he would 
send his child, it would be impossible to 
carry out the principle of compulsory 
attendance. They could not in reason 
or justice oblige the Roman Catholic to 
send his child to a school-board school 
which was either secular or Protestant, 
neither could they impose on their Pro- 
testant fellow-citizens a harder yoke than 
they placed on the Roman Catholic. 
They would, therefore, be driven back 
to the 25th clause, which gave liberty of 
choice alike to Roman Catholic and Pro- 
testant. Freedom in a matter of that 
magnitude and sanctity was the right of 
the English parent—a right which they 
had not given, and which they could not 
not in reason and justice take away. 
With respect to the question of compul- 
sion a gradual feeling was arising 
amongst the managers in favour of that 
principle. The compulsory powers, how- 
ever, had not yet been largely exercised, 
and until they were exercised it was im- 
possible to say how much resistance 
they could encounter on the part of the 
parents. It was said that controversy and 
even acrimony had arisen under the 
operation of that clause; but let it not 
be supposed that controversy would 
cease if religion were excluded from 
the schools. On the contrary, they would 
have far greater strife and unprecedented 
agitation. The history of England, in 
its various vicissitudes, had been deeply 
affected by religious sentiment, and if 
they had a purely secular system it 
would be assailed by a jealousy ever 
active, by a suspicion which never slept, 
and by an opposition which would bide 
its time in order to efface and destroy. 
If they wished for peace and content- 
ment, they must, as practical men, carry 
out conscientiously and fully, in the 
letter and in the spirit, the Education 
Act of 1870. 

Mr. DIXON said, that as hon. Gen- 
tlemen who had opposed that Motion 
had alleged as a reason for doing so that 
the subject had been already discussed 
this Session, he should have thought 
they would have spoken more briefly 
upon it on the present occasion, and he 
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should also have supposed that after the 
statement which his hon. Friend the 
Member for Sunderland (Mr. Candlish) 
considered it necessary to make in asking 
leave to introduce his short Bill, it would 
have been better to have given leave 
without any further discussion. It was 
not his intention to answer the argu- 
ments of those hon. Gentlemen; but he 
would content himself with making an 
appeal to his right hon. Friend the Vice 
President of the Council, and giving 
reasons why he thought he should not 
at any rate object to the introduction of 
that Bill. On the 5th of March, when 
the debate occurred on the question of 
education, his right hon. Friend (Mr. 
W. E. Forster) told the House he was 
not adverse from some modification of the 
25th clause of the Act, but thought it 
better, on the whole, to allow the sub- 
ject to rest for the present, and he under- 
took to bring it forward next Session. 
It would be advisable, however, for his 
right hon. Friend to reconsider his deci- 
sion and deal with the matter at once, 
because the grievance produced by the 
operation of the 25th clause was one 
which was widely and very keenly felt. 
In Birmingham the school board, who 
did not represent the majority of the 
people of the borough, determined to 
pay the school fees, and issued their 
precept to the town council to pay them, 
which the latter declined to obey, and it 
was only after considerable trouble that 
the dispute had been deferred for a 
time. If this clause should be modified 
or repealed at once no further difficulty 
would arise in Birmingham; but if the 
matter should be left over until the next 
Session difficulties would again arise, 
the grievance would increase, and every 
one would admit that Birmingham knew 
how to make the most of a grievance. 
He had been assured by an eminent 
Nonconformist that the grievance was 
increasing in intensity, and spreading 
throughout the country; and surely it 
was unwise on the part of the Govern- 
ment to allow it to do so for a whole 
year. When the Education Act was 

assed in 1870, they were distinctly told 
as the Prime Minister that one condition 
of granting 50 per cent additional every 
year to the inspected schools was that 
the connection between the school boards 
and the denominational or voluntary 
schools was to be entirely severed. But 
by the 25th clause that tie was not 
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severed, and it was because they wished 
to see it severed that they now asked 
that the clause should be repealed. He 
would particularly impress upon the 
Government that this was an evil of 
great magnitude, which was being widely 
felt, and with increasing intensity in the 
country. It was being felt, too, by 
those people who had been hitherto the 
staunchest supportersof the Government; 
who, when the Government from time 
to time found itself placed in difficult 
and perilous circumstances, refused to 
desert it; and who, with an affection 
which had long existed, and which they 
did not wish to see diminished, still 
clung to the Prime Minister. The right 
hon. Gentleman was their hope, and 
they did not wish that anything should 
be done which should have the effect of 
increasing the present irritation, and 
widening that breach which unfortunately 
this clause to a great extent had been 
instrumental in producing. The griev- 
ance could be easily removed, and he 
hoped, therefore, that the Government 
would not tell them that they would not 
even allow the Bill to be introduced and 
read a first time. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he 
should be glad if the hon. Member for 
Boston (Mr. Collins) would show his 
usual courtesy to the hon. Member for 
Sunderland (Mr. Candlish) and would 
permit his Bill to be brought in and 
read a first time. He was satisfied that 
it was the feeling of both sides of the 
House that to no hon. Member was 
courtesy more due than to the hon. 
Member for Sunderland. While saying 
that, however, and while sincerely de- 
precating any attempt being made by 
taking a vote of the House on the sub- 
ject, to prevent the hon. Member for 
Sunderland from bringing in his Bill, 
the Government would be misleading 
the House and the country if, in the 
event of a division being taken, they 
did not vote against the introduction of 
the measure. He thought that there 
was something in the objection—that it 
was an unusual course to bring on this 
Motion so soon after the Education Bill 
had been passed. The subject of the 
25th clause formed a prominent part of 
the question raised a short time back 
by the hon. Member for Birmingham 
(Mr. Dixon), who, together with the hon. 
Member for Huddersfield (Mr. Leatham), 
urged arguments of great ability in fa- 
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your of their views; but the House de- 
cided by a large majority against an 
alteration of that clause or other parts 
of the Bill during the present year. 
That conclusion was come to by the 
House on the ground that the time which 
had elapsed since the passing of the 
Act and the progress of the arrange- 
ments made under it were not such as 
enabled the House to enter with advan- 
tage on a review of the provisions of the 
Act. He thought he might almost con- 
clude his remarks by this reference to 
that decision ; but he felt it due to the 
hon. Member for Sunderland and the 
hon. Member for Birmingham to make 
some allusion to their statements. He 
was obliged to the hon. Member for 
Sunderland for the kind manner in 
which he had referred to him, and it 
was matter of regret to him that some 
of his Friends, with whom he agreed on 
other matters, did not agree with him 
on the subject of the 25th clause. It 
was, however, a misfortune that must 
happen to every public man who did 
what he thought right; and, however 
hardly some of his Friends might think 
of him, he did not think that they would 
less respect him if he did what he 
thought right. His hon. Friend who 
had just sat down seemed to think that 
in the six weeks that had elapsed since 
the previous Motion, the Government 
should have reconsidered its decision, 
and have induced the House to do so 
too. He, however, failed to see that 
reasoning. Undoubtedly, there were 
some parts of the country where there 
was opposition to this clause, and he 
believed in no place so much as in Sun- 
derland, from local causes, which he 
believed would gradually disappear. He 
could not but admit that the school 
board of Sunderland had, as far as he, 
judging from a distance, could see, 
worked this clause in a somewhat ex- 
travagant manner; but he had great 
confidence that the good sense which the 
hon. Member for Birmingham told them 
was healing divisions in that town, would 
in Sunderland also have great effect. 
The hon. Member said this 25th clause 
was an excrescence, but the House 
came to a different decision only six 
weeks ago; and he would ask the hon. 
Members to consider the position in 
which they would be placed by a simple 
repeal of the clause in question. A 
very great work was being undertaken 
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by the school boards throughout the 
country, and they were setting to work 
not merely to provide the necessary 
school accommodation, but also to get-— 
and, indeed, to force—children to at- 
tend. If they took away from these 
school boards the power of paying the 
school fees for poor parents at the pre- 
sent schools, they would, in reality, take 
away from them the power of enforcing 
compulsory attendance. Take London, 
for instance. He admired the gallantry 
with which the School Board of London 
was dealing with the educational defi- 
ciency. They were incurring very large 
expenses in giving the necessary accom- 
modation, and they also showed the im- 
mense deficiency of attendance in exist- 
ing schools. There were some 100,000 
at least of children uneducated, and 
they were trying to get them into the 
schools. If the 25th clause were re- 
pealed, how were these children to be 
got to school? The board schools did 
not at present exist in London, nor in 
many of the boroughs of the kingdom. 
No doubt there were school boards in 
almost every borough; but there were 
as yet no board schools in existence to 
meet the necessities of the case, and 
still less were they placed in the me- 
tropolis and in other large towns, in 
such situations as to be convenient to the 
parents. If they set to work to compel 
children to be sent to schools, they must 
be ready to meet all reasonableobjections. 
It was not an easy thing to interfere in 
a man’s social life, and insist upon what 
he should do with regard to his children. 
If they compelled a poor man to send 
his child to school they must pay the 
fee, or in some way get it paid. They 
could not send a man to prison if he 
were too poor to pay the fee. It was 
not a question merely of the conscientious 
objection of the parents, though it could 
not be denied that such persons should 
have their conscientious objections re- 
spected. They would also have to con- 
tend with reasonable, or even unreason- 
able, preferences. If a man were to go to 
prison for not sending his child to school, 
he would say-—‘‘Let me send him to 
the school that I prefer, and not to a 
board school a mile off.” If a parent 
should say—‘‘I have a conscientious 
objection to send him to the board 
school; I prefer his going to another 
articular school,” how could they step 
‘orward and say—‘“‘ You shall not send 
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him there, you shall send him to the 
board school.” He contended that 
simply to repeal the clause, and leave 
the school boards in that position, would 
be taking from them the power of 
compulsion which on both sides of the 
House was acknowledged to be neces- 
sary. His hon. Friend said there was 
ill-feeling throughout the country; but 
his (Mr. W. E. Forster’s) opinion was 
that there was not now so much feeling 
about the matter as there formerly 
was, though he could not deny that he 
did get letters and extracts from news- 
papers every other morning, which 
were very often more forcible than com- 
plimentary. He found, notwithstanding 
all this discussion, that the work was 
being done. Allusion had been made to 
Stockport, which would be said to be his 
pet case. In one respect it was, for 
Stockport was doing its work in such a 
way as to be held out as an example to 
other boards. Only that morning he 
had received the Report as to the second 
half-year of compulsion at Stockport. 
The average attendance had been in- 
creased from February to September of 
last year by 1,020 children, or 26 per 
cent, and up to the 25th of last month 
the average was increased by 36 per 
cent, the number of children in attend- 
ance being 1,434. They pretty freely 
used compulsory powers. They had 
threatened compulsion throughout the 
town to those parents whom they thought 
it necessary to inform of their duties. 
There were during the last half-year 47 
children for whom they were paying fees; 
there were rather more now, because he 
believed that they had got into the 
deeper stratum and were reaching the 
pariah class, and there were now 57 chil- 
dren who were paid for. In the first 
half-year they paid £2 18s. 8d., and in 
the last half-year £7 15s. 11d. If that 
school board had not had the power to 
compel parents to send their children to 
school, and to take from them all reason- 
able excuse by paying their fees and 
giving the choice of schools, they would 
not have produced this result. He got 
similar Reports throughout the country, 
and he had not the slightest doubt that if 
the 25th clause were abolished he should 
present to the House next year a much 
less bill for education than he otherwise 
would. They were now only beginning 
to get the results of the Act in the in- 
creased attendance. In Stockport the 
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number of children receiving some kind 
of education had not simply very much 
increased, but the transfer of children 
from inefficient to efficient schools had 
been arranged. The same state of things 
was observable throughout the country, 
and it would, of course, result in in- 
creasing the grants of next year. He 
gathered from the remarks of his hon. 
Friend the Member for Birmingham 
(Mr. Dixon) that he would replace the 
clause in the Act by some other pro- 
vision. Of course, it was a strong temp- 
tation to any Government to accede to 
the request of influential and active sup- 
porters ; but there was a greater temp- 
tation in the thought that, by getting 
rid of a certain enactment, he could re- 
move the displeasure of political Friends 
with whom he had been long personally 
associated ; but he felt that in the inte- 
rests of education any attempt to modify 
this clause in the present year would be 
premature. At the end of the year they 
would have found out whatschools boards 
would be established, and they would 
have experience of compulsion in large 
towns, and even in villages and agricul- 
tural parishes ; and they would then with 
greater advantage be able generally to 
consider the question of attendance and 
compulsion. He did not, however, wish 
to mislead his hon. Friend. It was not 
in his power to pledge the Government 
to bring forward a measure of general 
compulsion next year. He could not 
say—if they happened to be a Govern- 
ment next year—what might be the 
prominent subjects; he could only say 
that if he held the same position as that 
which he now occupied, he should next 
year think it his duty, as at present in- 
formed, to press very eagerly upon his 
Colleagues and his right hon. Friend at 
the head of the Government his claim to 
have the general question of compulsion 
considered. They would also have to 
take into account the power of the school 
boards with respect to the payment of 
fees; but with their present information 
they could not devise any good modifi- 
cation, if modification were desirable. 
He should not be honest if he did not 
repeat what he stated six weeks ago, 
that whatever modification might be 
proposed, he should feel it his duty to 
adhere to the principle that the parent 
should have his choice of the school 
where there were public elementary 
schools amongst which choice could be 
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made. He knew he might be told that 
his regard of the parents’ conscience was 
geographical, as there were places in the 
country where there was only one school; 
but he should reply that they believed 
it to be absolutely necessary that the 
parent, if possible, should give secular 
education to his children. That was 
their object. Where there was more 
than one school giving secular education 
the parent should have power to choose ; 
but of course where there was only one 
school choice was impossible, and they 
must be content with giving the fullest 
protection by enabling the parent to 
withdraw his children from religious in- 
struction of which he disapproved. There 
were one or two other circumstances with 
regard to the clause which would admit 
of discussion upon a full consideration 
of the question. Experience, he thought, 
showed that in some places the school 
boards attempted to act too extrava- 
gantly. The question was, whether it 
was necessary to guard against the ex- 
travagance which arose from good mo- 
tives, or whether it would be better to 
trust to the general economical feeling 
of the ratepayers in the matter? The 
desire of the Government was to meet 
the conscientious objections advanced by 
his hon. Friend if they could do so con- 
sistently with the regard which was due 
to the conscientious objections of the 
parents. But they had had no reason to 
expect the conscientious objection. His 
hon. Friend thought he had stated that 
they were entirely mistaken as to the 
probable action of the clause; but what 
he had said was that they did not an- 
ticipate the objections to the clause, be- 
cause what they were doing with the 25th 
clause was what had been done for years 
with regard to Denison’s Act. They 
could not expect a strong conscientious 
objection to pay school fees for a Roman 
Catholic child in a Church school from 
those who would be willing to send such 
a child to a school-board school, to re- 
ceive an education of which a Roman 
Catholic might disapprove, and for which 
he might be taxed. It was not for him 
to point out what might seem to be in- 
consistencies in his hon. Friend’s opi- 
nions, and he had been too much accus- 
tomed to associate with those who had 
strong feelings on matters of conscience 
not to respect them, whether he agreed 
with them or not. He could only state 
that, with due regard to what they con- 
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ceived to be the rights of the parent, 
the Government would do what they 
could to meet these objections. 

Mr. BERESFORD HOPE said, that 
the right hon. Gentleman had answered 
his own objections to a division on this 
Motion, proposed to be taken by the 
hon. Member for Boston (Mr. Collins) ; 
and he was sure the hon. Member would 
not have taken this step but for the 
extraordinary character of the Bill it- 
self, which renewed a subject on which 
the House had had an opportunity of 
forming a deliberate opinion only six 
weeks ago. He begged to thank the 
right hon. Gentleman who had just. sat 
down for the assurance he had given 
that the Government would adhere to 
their policy of respecting the religious 
rights of parents, however poor and 
humble. As to the hon. Member for 
Birmingham (Mr. Dixon) he felt in- 
debted to him for his great candour. The 
hon. Gentleman, in effect, said—‘‘ We 
Nonconformists give you on the Treasury 
Bench notice that you exist—not ‘ for 
the benefit of the Liberal party,’” for 
that party includes Churchmen as well 
as Nonconformists, nor even ‘for the 
benefit of Nonconformists,”’ for they num- 
ber among them a great many earnest re- 
ligious men who respect the rights of con- 
science ; but—‘‘ You exist for us, a select 
committtee of political Nonconformists, 
sitting somewhere in Birmingham—Bir- 
mingham, which knows so well how to 
make itself disagreeable—and if you do 
not act as our small political clique tells 
you, you will soon know the reason 
why.” That was the speech of the hon. 
Member for Birmingham, written short, 
free and clear. He did not agree in the 
statement of the hon. Member for Sun- 
derland (Mr. Candlish); but that hon. 
Gentleman had at any rate not put for- 
ward the red rag of political agitation. 
The hon. Member for Birmingham (Mr. 
Dixon) recklessly declared that agitation 
against this clause was increasing ; but 
proofs could be given directly to the 
contrary. Look at the West Riding. 
A Conservative candidate favourable to 
the 25th clause had been returned there 
against a gentleman who opposed it, 
though on his committee appeared the 
name of the Vice President of the Coun- 
cil, as the opponent of his own principle. 
They were all sorry to see the right 
hon. Gentleman there; but they knew 
he could not help it. Bon gré, malgré, 
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there he was; but, in spite of the right 
hon. Gentleman’s support, the Liberal 
candidate, a man of great local eminence, 
was beaten by the Member who raised 
the flag of religious liberty. But Lon- 
don also contradicted the assertion. In 
Marylebone, a well-known clergymanhad 
been returned as a member of the School 
Board over a candidate opposed to the 
25th clause by a majority of two or three 
to one; and in Westminstera noble Lord 
(Viscount Mahon), a Member of that 
House, and a confessed adherent of the 
Tory party, stood upon the principle of 
religious liberty against a representative 
man of the party of narrow intolerance, 
and this distinguished patriot and phi- 
lanthropist was beaten by five to one. 
Yet, in the face of these facts, the hon. 
Member for Birmingham had the assur- 
ance to say that the agitation was in- 
creasing, and woe to the Government if 
they did not heed it. With regard to the 
grievance in itself, he would ask whether 
either the hon. Member for Birmingham 
or the hon. Member for Sunderland 
had applied the simple arithmetical 
test of inquiring whether the school fees 
paid under this clause were greater in 
value than the secular instruction re- 
ceived? If it were not so, the complaint 
simply evaporated. The hon. Member 
for Birmingham proposed that the edu- 
cation of destitute children should be paid 
for out of the Parliamentary grant. But 
would not the grant be squeezed out 
of the pockets of taxpayers, just as the 
rate was squeezed out of the pockets of 
ratepayers ? If it was unholy money in 
the one case, how did it become sanctified 
in the other, being in either case equally 
the money of the people themselves, 
strained through a public department? 
As to the equity and the charity of the 
contest, the people whom these hard- 
mouthed agitators sought to make shut- 
tlecocks of were those members of our 
poor and dependent population who were 
audacious enough to have a conscience 
and a fixed religious belief of their own. 
These were the people whose children 
they sought to drive to schools of which 
the parents conscientiously disapproved. 
He could not but feel that if there were 
anything in the world that deserved to 
be called bigotry, it was to be found 
here. They might talk about the bigotry 
of the Pope, and might appeal to his 
assumption of Infallibility; but for true 
bigotry and true contempt of logic, com- 
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mend him to the political secularists, 
spouting on a platform in rebuke of a 
Liberal Government. The common sense 
and good feeling of England were against 


‘these agitators, who were uniting all 


classes against them upon a question 
which had been settled, and ought to be 
settled, by the Education Act, and he 
would recommend the hon. Member for 
Sunderland to confine himself in future 
to those economical subjects of which he 
was a master, for the more he agitated 
the grievance of this 25th clause the 
more unpopular would that agitation 
become. 

Mr. MIALL said, he had not any in- 
tention of taking part in this debate, but 
for the observations of the hon. Mem- 
ber who had just sat down. The hon. 
Member reminded one very strongly of 
a certain Athenian weaver, celebrated 
by Shakespeare, named Bottom. Like 
him, the hon. Member aspired to play 
every part. He played Pyramus in the 
true ’Ercles vein. He could lisp and love 
like Thisbe; and he could ‘“‘ roar as gently 
as a sucking dove.’”’ There was only one 
part of his performance which would 
not correspond with that of Bottom the 
Weaver; for there was not a single 
Member in this House who would cry 
out, ‘“‘ Let him roar again.’’ The hon. 
Member had addressed to a certain sec- 
tion of the Liberal party a lecture which, 
perhaps, for solemnity and buncombe, 
had never been exceeded in that House. 
They had had quite a forgetfulness, if 
he might say so, of the point which was 
under the consideration of the House, in 
order that the vials of the hon. Gentle- 
man’s wrath might be poured out upon 
those agitators, those bigoted, polemical 
Dissenters, whose narrow minds could 
comprehend no great principle, whose 
intellectual power was not even up to 
the mark of appreciating the eloquence 
of the hon. Member for the University 
of Cambridge. And now a few words 
as to the general point under considera- 
tion. He would admit that he did 
not think it was absolutely necessary or 
proper that this subject should again be 
brought under the consideration of the 
House. He would not have counselled 
that it should be done; but as it had 
been done, that was a sufficient reason 
why they should deal with the subject 
reasonably. Now, the true reason why 
there was so much excitement upon this 
part of the Act was not because the 25th 
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clause was the worst clause in it. It 
was simply because it was just that point 
at which two systems came into antago- 
nism. It was the first point of contact, 
and it was that which brought out all 
the difference of sentiment and feeling 
between one side of the House and the 
other. Hedid not believe that this Act, 
over which there had been a great deal 
of glorification before it had done much, 
would be found to work out all the re- 
sults that had been expected from it. It 
was a misfortune that this religious ques- 
tion should have been thrown into the 
educational movement, and should have 
become a controverted matter. The 
whole question might have been ar- 
ranged differently, so as to satisfy the 
reasonable desires of all the Members of 
the House and of the people of the 
country. But since that had not been 
done he, for one, must protest against 
the constant aspersions which were 
thrown on those who took the same 
views as himself, that they were in the 
smallest degree insensible to the value 
of religious education. The question 
between the two parties was not whether 
religious education should be given, but 
simply who was to give it—whether it 
should be given by a mechanical school- 
master. [‘‘No, no!” ] He said “a me- 
chanical schoolmaster” simply because 
the State as such, and the ratepayers as 
such, could not estimate the religious 
character of the schoolmaster. The 
difference between the two sides, then, 
was, who should give this religious edu- 
cation? He and those who agreed with 
him said it was men and women who 
had so much religion in their hearts as to 
induce them to look after the religious 
interests of these poor children. But as 
long as this religious education was 
given by means of a schoolmaster they, 
in fact, threw a blind on the eyes of so- 
ciety, and pretended to be doing that 
which it was impossible that they could 
do, because they had not the right 
people by whom to doit. He, for one, 
believed that if there were not some 
blind spread over their eyes the clergy 
of the Church of England, among their 
other works of benevolence and mercy, 
would delight in taking the religious 
part of the education of their people 
under their own control, and so would 
the Dissenters. It was not fair, there- 
fore, to ascribe to those who supported 
the Motion of the hon. Member for Bir- 





mingham (Mr. Dixon) as mere bigotry 
that which sprang up in their minds from 
honest religious principle. He did not 
want to argue the general case now; but 
he must enter this protest against the 
spirit of the speech which had last been 
delivered. It was a speech which was 
founded on nothing that was true in 
their general character, for the history 
of the Dissenters had shown that they 
devoted themselves heart and soul to the 
promotion of religion. 

Sir CHARLES ADDERLEY quite 
agreed with the hon. Gentleman who had 
just sat down in thinking that it was not 
wise to keep up this religious contro- 
versy in connection with the education 
of the poor. What was the grievance 
which the Education League at Birming- 
ham now alleged. It was simply that 
the religious denominations had done so 
much more than they had in the cause 
of popular education that they felt 
jealous and dissatisfied. The League 
had agitated long to obtain power in 
connection with this great national ques- 
tion; but since they had succeeded in 
getting what they wanted by the Act of 
1870, and in securing for themselves a 
platform in the shape of a school board, 
what had they done for the advance- 
ment of education? Absolutely nothing. 
The school board was created, and they 
failed in attempting to place themselves 
in a majority upon it; the Church, and 
even the Roman Catholics, stood above 
them on the popular poll—and they had 
done nothing since but agitate against 
those religious denominations which had 
done so much from the first to set on 
foot and to promote popular education in 
the country. For more than 40 years 
the religious denominations, having first 
initiated, had carried on with vigour, 
self-sacrifice, and success the great work 
of national education, and the only 
grievance that these gentlemen had 
against them arose from a feeling of 
jealousy that they had done so much. 
The hon. Gentleman (Mr. Dixon) had 
said that the Government, when they, 
by the Act of 1870, proposed to increase 
the Treasury grant for schools 50 per 
cent, intended to create a severance be- 
tween the denominations and the school 
boards. But the object of the Govern- 
ment was precisely the reverse, and the 
increase of the grant was given in just 
recognition of what the denominations 
had already done. The League, however, 
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would prefer to see poor people taken to 
prison for not sending their children to 
secular schools, to allowing them to send 
them to be taught by any religious de- 
nominations. It was very doubtful, how- 
ever, whether compulsory education ever 
could be generally established in this 
country, particularly in the rural dis- 
tricts. The people of this country, at 
all events, never would consent that 
parents should be taken to prison for 
not sending their children to school, if 
the system were set on foot by first wil- 
fully sacrificing the existing denomi- 
national schools. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman (Mr. Forster) in the speech just 
delivered, in which he balanced the 
difficulties on both sides, held out a hope 
to the Gentlemen who proposed the 
repeal of this clause that if they gave 
him time he would consider the subject. 
The right hon. Gentleman was trying 
to postpone the difficulty by asking for 
time, and intimating that probably next 
year he would settle this point with 
them. But this was not a question be- 
tween this year and next. The sup- 
porters of religious education had made 
up their minds permanently on the sub- 
ject. They would not give in to this 
proposal merely to gratify the jealous 
feeling of those who, under pretence of 
a zeal for education not yet practically 
manifested, were placing themselves in 
opposition to the men who for 40 years 
had done so much by voluntary efforts 
for popular education. The intention of 
the Act of 1870 was not to supplant 
the schools which had been established 
with so much energy and zeal; but to 
supplement the educational deficiencies 
which might still exist in the country. 
Mr. MUNDELLA said, he should 
vote for the introduction of this Bill for 
reasons altogether different from those 
enunciated by the hon. Member for 
Sunderland (Mr. Candlish) and those 
who supported him. He was very sorry 
to hear the speech of the hon. Member 
for the University of Cambridge (Mr. 
B. Hope), which certainly contributed 
very little to the healing process which 
the Vice President of the Council said 
was going on all over the country, and 
which was absolutely necessary if the 
children of the poor were to be edu- 
cated—that being, after all, the question 
in which they were mainly interested. 
He had always been an advocate of 
education for the sake of education 
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itself, without any reference to the in- 
terests of any particular religious de- 


nomination. He believed that without a 
system of compulsory education very little 
education would be given to the children 
of the poor, and to accomplish that it was 
absolutely necessary to pay the school 
fees of the children of indigent parents. 
From a Return which he had lately 
obtained from the President of the Poor 
Law Board, it appeared that on the Ist 
of July, 1871, the number of in-door 
pauper children was 47,247, and the 
number of out-door 294,371; making a 
total of 341,618 pauper children in the 
country, and unless there were some 
means of paying the fees of such chil- 
dren it would be quite impossible to 
enforce compulsion. In Ashton and 
Stockport the money required had been 
supplied through the voluntary efforts 
of Churchmen and Nonconformists. He 
would point to the example of Ger- 
many in this matter, where they avoided 
the scandalous extravagance with which 
they were threatened in this country. He 
appealed to the Vice President of the 
Council whether, with the present attitude 
of Nonconformists towards the Act, it 
would be possible to maintain the 25th 
clause? They had town councils refusing 
precepts to school boards ; they had rate- 
payers going to prison rather than pay 
what was demanded; they had school 
boards treating the Act as nugatory ; 
and, after all, it was education that suf- 
fered. It might be said that Noncon- 
formists had no right to give themselves 
those conscientious airs. While he him- 
self felt no scruple in paying school 
rates to enable poor parents to send their 
children to any school they pleased, he 
thought they ought to respect the con- 
sciences of one-half of the people of this 
country, who were doing so much good. 
If the 25th clause of the Elementary 
Education Act were repealed, something 
must be substituted for it. They could 
not compel children to go to school, and 
at the same time rely on voluntary sub- 
scriptions as a means of paying their 
school fees. Why should not the pro- 
visions of the Act with reference to the 
education of children employed in fac- 
tories be extended to agriculture, and 
every department of labour, and let 
Denison’s Act be made compulsory, 
and be applied to the 350,000 pauper 
children in this country? He would 
appeal to hon. Members opposite not 

















to make that a party question. Much 
having been conceded on the one side, 
let something be conceded on the other; 
and he hoped the House would allow 
that Bill to be introduced, and the Go- 
vernment would be able to devise some 
machinery which would give relief to the 
consciences of honest and independent 
Nonconformists, who desired to pro- 
mote education as much as any section of 
the community. He trusted the hon. 
Member for Boston (Mr. Collins) would 
not be so discourteous as to prevent that 
Bill from being introduced. 

Mr. SCOURFIELD said, neither his 
hon. Friend the Member for Boston 
(Mr. Collins) nor he desired to prevent 
the Bill from going to a second reading ; 
but they protested against having a 
second discussion on the same question. 
As to the denunciations against the Go- 
vernment on the part of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Birmingham (Mr. Dixon) and 
others, he had heard them so much lately 
that he thought they must be all derived 
from a common source. The case re- 
minded him of a story which he had met 
with. It was related by the late Tom 
Hood that a lady and her maid having 
gone to Holland in a violent storm, it 
produced those effects which storms did 
produce on passengers generally and on 
ladies’ maids in particular, and that the 
lady’s maid, in describing her feelings 
afterwards, said—‘ Next to Christianity 
the greatest comfort I had was in giving 
Missis warning, which I did every time 
between the attacks.” He, therefore, 
hoped that hon. Gentlemen opposite, 
having relieved their feelings by giving 
Government warning, would settle down, 
and keep quiet. 

Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH 
would have appealed to the hon. Mem- 
ber for Boston not to put the House to 
the trouble of a division, had he not 
known that there could be no greater 
waste of the time of the House than so 
doing. If, however, the hon. Member 
should take that course, he would 
have to vote with him. He agreed 
with his hon. Friend the Member for 
Sheffield (Mr. Mundella), that if they 
were to have the pauper children of the 
country educated, they must put the 
compulsory clauses in force, and enable 
the parent to choose the school to which 
his children should be sent. The 25th 


clause secured that object ; but it did so 
in a bad manner. 


The hon..Member 
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for Sunderland (Mr. Candlish) had said 
there was no objection to Parliamentary 
grants to denominational schools, be- 
cause those grants all went to pay for 
the secular part of education. Might 
not a similar arrangement be made 
with respect to the payment of school 
fees? He calculated that the annual 
cost of the education of each child was 
about 30s., and it would relieve the con- 
sciences of all if 15s. of that were paid 
out of the general taxation, and 10s. 
out of the rates; these two paying for 
the secular education of the children, 
leaving the other 5s., the cost of his re- 
ligious education, to be provided by 
voluntary subscription. The managers 
could not expect to retain the manage- 
ment of schools unless they subscribed 
to them, and it might be understood that 
their subscriptions covered the cost of 
the religious instruction. He thought 
educational grants were given much too 
lavishly. Money given in that way 
pauperized both parents and children, 
and it was well worthy of consideration 
whether the question of determining who 
ought to receive assistance should not 
be removed from the school boards and 
placed under the Boards of Guardians, 
who, through their relieving officers, 
knew the circumstances of the parties, 
and could say whether assistance should 
be given or not. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, he had hoped 
that after the decision of the House on 
the Motion of the hon. Member for Birm- 
ingham (Mr. Dixon) this question would 
not have been again brought forward 
this Session. As he had been appealed 
to by the hon. Member for Sheffield 
(Mr. Mundella), he had to express his re- 
gret that owing to the continued agita- 
tion on this subject, the school boards, 
not only that of the metropolis, but 
those of the country generally, were not 
permitted to carry their work to a prac- 
tical solution in regard to the religious 
difficulty. As a member of the London 
School Board, he would appeal to its re- 
presentative in that House (Mr. Reed), 
whether it was not the fact that, face to 
face as they were, Churchmen and Dis- 
senters, with the practical question of 
education, they could not find means for 
accommodating their differences, and 
for bringing in the masses of chil- 
dren who required education, without 
needing any assistance from the House 
of Commons to settle these questions ? 
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He had been sorry to hear the hon. 
Member for Bradford (Mr. Miall), the 
representative of orthodox Dissenters, 
apply to schoolmasters the term ‘‘ me- 
chanical,” and argue that ministers of 
religion only were qualified to give reli- 
gious instruction. [‘‘No, no!’} He 
should be glad to be corrected if he was 
misrepresenting the hon. Gentleman; 
but he certainly understood him and his 
supporters to object to religious teaching 
by schoolmasters and mistresses. The 
great majority of the country disap- 
proved such a limitation of their duty, 
and a great part of the education of 
children consisted in instruction in the 
knowledge of right and wrong, instruc- 
tion which could only be based on the 
Scripture. As far as school boards were 
concerned, he did not attach much im- 
portance to the 25th clause; but if 
340,000 pauper children had in some 
way to be educated at the public cost, 
nothing could be gained by transferring 
the battle from the education to the 
poor rate. The same conscientious ob- 
jections would obviously beurged against 
the action of the Guardians as against 
that of the school board. School boards 
should be permitted to carry out their 
work as far as they could. They 
would gain increased experience, both 
of the children and of the ratepay- 
ers, and he believed that by moderation, 
common sense, and good feeling, they 
would be able to smooth down the diffi- 
culty which had been excited by an in- 
judicious expenditure in certain districts. 
If in a year or two legislation became 
necessary, the question could be dealt 
with with greater information and with 
more moderation than it could at pre- 
sent. He earnestly entreated the hon. 
Member for Sunderland (Mr. Candlish) 
not to press his Motion to a division. It 
would only involve them in greater diffi- 
culties, without in any way contributing 
to a solution of them. 

Mr. MIALL explained. Perhaps it 
was an unfortunate description he had 
given of the schoolmaster as being me- 
chanical. He used that word simply as 
the first that came near the idea in his 
own mind; but he begged to express 
his sincere regret that he had used it, 
because he was afraid it might give pain 
to a class whom he most highly re- 
spected. 

Mr. WHITWELL concurred in the 
opinion expressed by the hon. Member 
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for Westminster (Mr. W. H. Smith), 
that it was unfair to charge upon the 
teachers of this kingdom that they were 
not impressed and instigated in the dis- 
charge of their duties by the highest 
sentiments of religion and morality. He 
did not think a Bill ought to be intro- 
duced for depriving the schools of the 
advantage of all religious instruction; 
but he did concur in the absolute neces- 
sity for repealing the 25th clause, so 
that the rates should be relieved from 
what must be a great and increasing 
charge. 

Mr. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH ex- 
pressed a hope that no division would 
be taken on this question. It would be 
injurious to the interests of education and 
of the Education Act, which they had 
all so much at heart. 


Question put :— 


The House divided :—Ayes 115; Noes 
316: Majority 201. 


(1870) Amendment Bill. 


AYES. 
Anderson, G, Gilpin, C. 
Armitstead, G, Goldsmid, Sir F. 
Aytoun, R. S. Goldsmid, J. 
Baker, R. B, W. Gourley, E. T. 
Bazley, Sir T’. Graham, W. 
Beaumont, Capt. F. Harcourt, W.G.G. V.V. 
Beaumont, H. F. Harris, J. D. 


Blennerhassett,R. (Kry.) Herbert, hon. A, E. W. 
Brand, H. R. Hoare, Sir H. A. 
Brewer, Dr. Hodgson, K. D. 
Bright, J. (Manchester) Holland, S. 
Brinckman, Captain Holms, J. 
Brocklehurst, W. C. Horsman, rt. hon. E. 
Brogden, A. Howard, J. 

Brown, A. H. Illingworth, A. 
Buckley, N. Kensington, Lord 


Cadogan, hon. F. W. 
Carnegie, hon. C. 
Carter, R. M. 


Lawrence, Sir J. C. 
Lawrence, W. 
Lawson, Sir W, 


Chadwick, D. Lea, T. 
Cholmeley, Captain Leatham, E, A. 
Clay, J. Leeman, G. 
Clifford, C. C. Locke, J. 
Cowper - Temple, right Lubbock, Sir J. 
hon. W. Macfie, R. A. 
Craufurd, E. H. J. M‘Arthur, W. 
Crawford, R. W. M‘Clure, T. 
Dalglish, R, M‘Laren, D. 
Davies, R. Melly, G. 
Dickinson, S. S. Miall, E. 
Dilke, Sir C. W. Mitchell, T. A. 
Dillwyn, L. L. Morgan, G. Osborne 
Dodds, J. Morrison, 
Edwards, H. Mundella, A, J. 
Ewing, H. E. Crum- Muntz, P. H. 
Faweett, H. Norwood, C. M, 
Finnie, W. Palmer, J. H. 
Fitzmaurice, Lord E. _‘Parry, L. Jones- 
Fordyce, W. D. ease, J. 
Forster, C, 


Philips, R. N. 
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Plimsoll, S. 
Potter, E. 
Potter, T. B. 
Price, W. E. 
Price, W. P. 
Reed, C. 
Richard, H. 


Stevenson, J. C. 

Stuart, Colonel 

Tollemache, hon. F. J. 

Tracy, hon. C. R. D. 
Hanbury- 

Trevelyan, G. O. 

Villiers, rt. hon. C. P. 


Richards, E. M. Vivian, H. H. 
Rothschild, Brn.M.A.de Wedderburn, Sir D. 
Russell, H. Weguelin, T. M. 
Russell, Sir W. West, H. W. 
Salomons, Sir D. White, J. 
Samuelson, H. B. Whitwell, J. 
Sartoris, E. J. Williams, W. 
Seymour, A. Wingfield, Sir C. 
Shaw, R. Young, A. W. 
Sheridan, H. B. 
Sherriff, A. C. TELLERS. 
Simon, Mr. Serjeant Candlish, J. 
Smith, E. Dixon, G. 
Stapleton, J. 

NOES. 
Acland, Sir T. D, Bruce, rt. hon. H, A. 
Adam, W., P. Bruce, Sir H. H. 
Adderley, rt. hn. Sir C. Bryan, G. L. 
Akroyd, E. Buller, Sir E. M. 
Amcotts, Colonel W. C, Bury, Viscount 
Amory, J. H. Butler-Johnstone, H. A. 


Amphlett, R. P. 
Annesley, hon. Col. H. 
Anson, hon. A. H, A. 
Arbuthnot, Major G. 
Arkwright, A. P. 
Arkwright, R. 
Assheton, R. 

Ayrton, rt. hon. A. S. 
Bagge, Sir W. 
Bagwell, J. 

Bailey, Sir J. R. 

Ball, rt. hon. J. T. 
Barnett, HH. 
Barrington, Viscount 
Barry, A. H. S. 
Barttelot, Colonel 
Bates, E 

Bateson, Sir T. 

Beach, Sir M. Hicks- 
Beaumont, S. A. 
Bective, Earl of 
Bentinck, G. C. 
Bentinck, G. W. P. 
Benyon, R. 

Beresford, Lt.-Col. M. 
Bingham, Lord 

Birley, H. 
Blennerhassett, Sir R. 
Bolckow, H. W. F. 
Booth, Sir R. G. 
Bouverie, rt. hon. E. P. 
Bowmont, Marquess of 
Bowring, E. A. 

Brady, J. 

Brassey, H. A. 
Brassey, T. 

Bright, R. 

Bristowe, S. B. 
Broadley, W. H. H. 
Brooks, W. C. 
Browne, G, E. 
Bruce, Lord C. 


Butt, I. 

Buxton, Sir R, J. 

Callan, P. 

Cameron, D. 

Cardwell, rt. hon. E. 

Cartwright, F. 

Cave, rt. hon. S. 

Cavendish, Lord F. C. 

Cavendish, Lord G. 

Cawley, C. E. 

Cecil, Lord E. H. B. G. 

Chaplin, H. 

Charley, W. T. 

Child, Sir S. 

Clive, Col. hon. G. W. 

Clowes, S. W. 

Cochrane,A. D. W. R. B. 

Cogan, rt. hon. W. H. F. 

Cole, Col. hon. H. A. 

Colebrooke, Sir T. E. 

Coleridge, Sir J. D. 

Corbett, Colonel 

Corrigan, Sir D. 

Corry, rt. hon. H. T. L. 

Cowper - Temple, right 
hon. W. 

Crichton, Viscount 

Croft, Sir H. G. D. 

Cross, R. A. 

Dalrymple, C. 

Dalrymple, D. 

Dalway, M. R. 

Damer, Capt. Dawson- 

D'Arcy, M. P. 

Davenport,W. Bromley- 

Dawson, Colonel R. P. 

Dease, E. 

Delahunty, J. 

Denison, C. B. 

Denman, hon. G. 

Dent, J. D. 

Dickson, Major A. G. 





Dimsdale, R. 

Disraeli, rt. hon. B. 

Dodson, J. G. 

Downing, M‘C. 

Dowse, rt. hon, R. 

Duff, R. W. 

Duncombe, hon. Col. 

Du Pre, C. G. 

Dyke, W. H. 

Dyott, Colonel R. 

Eaton, H. W. 

Egerton, hon. A. F. 

Egerton, Capt. hon. F. 

Egerton, Sir P. G. 

Egerton, hon. W. 

Elcho, Lord 

Elliot, G. 

Enfield, Viscount 

Ennis, J. J. 

Esmonde, Sir J. 

Fellowes, E. 

Fielden, J. 

Figgins, J. 

FitzGerald, right hon. 
Lord O. A. 

Fitzwilliam, ho.C.W.W. 

Fletcher, I. 

Floyer, J. 

Foljambe, F. J. S. 

Forester, rt. hon. Gen. 

Forster, rt. hon. W. E. 

Fortescue, rt. hon. C, P. 

Fowler, R. N. 

Galway, Viscount 

Garlies, Lord 

Gavin, Major 

Gilpin, Colonel 

Gladstone, rt. hn. W. E. 

Gladstone, W. H. 

Glyn, hon. G. G. 

Goldney, G. 

Gore, W. R. 0. 

Goschen, rt. hon. G. J. 

Gower, hon. E. F. L. 

Graves, S. R. 

Gray, Lieut.-Colonel 

Gray, Sir J. 

Greaves, E. 

Greene, E. 

Gregory, G. B. 

Greville - Nugent, hon. 
G. F 


Grey, rt. hon. Sir G. 
Grieve, J. J. 
Grosvenor, hon. N. 
Grosvenor, Capt. R. W. 
Grosvenor, Lord R. 
Guest, A. E. 

Guest, M. J. 

Hamilton, J. G. C. 
Hanbury, R. W. 
Hanmer, Sir J. 
Hardcastle, J. A. 
Hardy, rt. hon. G. 
Hardy, J.S 
Ilartington, Marquess of 
Hay, Sir J. C.D. 
Headlam, rt. hon. T. E. 
Henley, rt. hon. J. W. 
Henley, Lord , 
Henry, J. S. 

Henry, M. 
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Herbert, H. A. 

Herbert, rt. hon, Gen. 
Sir P. 

Hermon, E. 

Heron, D. C. 

Hildyard, T. B. T. 

Hill, A. S. 

Hogg, J. M. 

Holford, J. P. G. 

Holt, J. M. 

Hope, A. J. B. B. 

Hornby, E. K. 

Hoskyns, C. Wren- 

Hunt, rt. hon. G. W. 

Hurst, R. H. 

Jackson, R. W. 

Jardine, R, 

Johnstone, Sir H. 

Jones, J. 

Kavanagh, A. MacM. 

Kay-Shuttleworth, U.J. 

Kennaway, J. H. 

Keown, W. 

Kingscote, Colonel 

Knatchbull - Hugessen, 
E. H. 

Knightley, Sir R. 

Knox, hon. Colonel S. 

Laird, J. 

Legh, W. J. 

Lennox, Lord H. G. 

Leslie, J. 

Liddell, hon. H. G. 

Lindsay, hon. Col. C. 

Lindsay, Colonel R. L. 

Lloyd, Sir T. D. 

Lopes, H. C. 

Lopes, Sir M. 

Lowther, J. 

Lowther, W. 

MacEvoy, E. 

Mackintosh, E. W. 

M‘Combie, W. 

M‘Lagan, P. 

Maguire, J. F. 

Mahon, Viscount 

Malcolm, J. W. 

Manners, rt. hn. Lord J. 

Manners, Lord G. J. 

March, Earl of 

Matthews, H. 

Mellor, T. W. 

Meyrick, T. 

Miller, J. 

Milles, hon. G. W. 

Mills, C. H. 

Monckton, hon. G. 

Monk, C. J 

Monsell, rt. hon. W. 

Montgomery, Sir G. G. 

Morgan, C. 0. 

Mowbray, rt. hon. J. R. 

Muncaster, Lord 

Neville-Grenville, R. 

Newport, Viscount 

Nicholson, W. 

Noel, hon. G. J. 

North, Colonel 

Northcote,rt.hn.Sir $.H. 

O’Brien, Sir P. 

O’Conor, D. M. 

O’Conor Don, The 
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O’Donoghue, The Smyth, P. J. 
O’Loghlen, rt. hon. Sir Somerset, Lord H. R.C. 
C. M. Stanley, hon. F. 


Onslow, G. Starkie, J. P. C. 
O’Reilly-Dease, M. Steere, L. 

O'Reilly, M. W. Storks, rt. hn. Sir H. K. 
Osborne, R. Straight, D. 

Paget, R. H. Sturt, H. G. 
Pakington, rt. hn. Sir J. Sykes, C. 

Palmer, Sir R. Synan, E. J. 

Parker, C. S. Talbot, J. G. 

Peel, A. W. Taylor, rt. hon. Col. 
Pelham, Lord Thynne, Lord H. F. 
Pell, A. Tipping, W. 
Pemberton, E. L. Torrens, R, R. 

Pim, J. Turner, C. 

Playfair, L. Turnor, E. 

Plunket, hon. D, R. Vandeleur, Colonel 
Powell, W. Verney, Sir H. 
Raikes, H. C. Vivian, A. P. 

Read, C. S. Walker, Major G. G. 
Ridley, M. W. Walpole, hon. F, 
Round, J. Walpole, rt. hon. S. H. 
Royston, Viscount Walsh, hon. A, 
Russell, A. Walter, J. 

St. Aubyn, J. Waterhouse, S. 

St. Lawrence, Viscount Waters, G. 

Salt, T. Watney, J. 

Samuda, J. D’A. Wells, E. 

Samuelson, B. Wells, W. 


Sclater-Booth, G. 
Scourfield, J. H. 


Wethered, T. 0. 
White, hon. Colonel C. 


Selwin - Ibbetson, Sir Whitwell, J. 

H. J. Winn, R. 
Shaw, W. Wise, H. C. 
Sherlock, D. Wynn, C. W. W. 
Shirley, S. E. Yarmouth, Earl of 
Simonds, W. B. Yorke, J. R. 
Sinclair, Sir J. G. T. Young, G. 
Smith, A. 
Smith, F, C. TELLERS. 
Smith, R. Collins, T. 
Smith, S. G. Powell, F. S. 
Smith, W. H. 


ENDOWED SCHOOLS AND HOSPITALS 
(SCOTLAND). 


ADDRESS FOR A COMMISSION. 


Sr EDWARD COLEBROOKE rose 
to move an Address for a Royal Com- 
mission to inquire into the nature and 
amount of Educational Endowments in 
Scotland. Some years ago—in 1864, he 
believed—a Royal Commission was issued 
to inquire into the whole of the educa- 
tional system of Scotland, and especially 
into the effect of the larger or smaller 
endowments in various parts of that 
kingdom. They were to inquire both 
into the amounts of the endowments 
and the basis upon which they were 
founded ; but upon both these interesting 
points the inquiry wasincomplete. This, 
indeed, was not surprising, for the way in 
which the inquiry was conducted ren- 
dered it impossible that full information 
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should be obtained. His present Mo- 
tion, however, was directed to the con- 
clusion of their Report, which bore more 
directly upon the duty of Her Majesty’s 
Government and of the House. He 
referred to that part in which the Com- 
missioners recommended a national sys- 
tem of education to be administered by a 
Board of Education, with a system of 
annual inspection. In 1869 the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman who was 
then Lord Advocate (Mr. Moncreiff) in- 
troduced his Bill to make better provi- 
sion for Endowed Hospitals and En- 
dowed Educational Institutions in Scot- 
land. The Bill was a Permissive Bill, 
enabling the managers and trustees of 
these institutions to reform themselves, 
with the assistance of the Secretary of 
State, by means of Provisional Orders. 
The object, in fact, was that the hospi- 
tals, or those who had their manage- 
ment, while preserving their own privi- 
leges, should amend their scheme of 
education, and avail themselves of the 
opportunity of following in the steps of 
Parliament with regard to the improve- 
ment of the endowed schools in Eng- 
land, and to make them so elastic that 
they should admit of a graduated scheme 
of education, which would reach the 
middle and lowest classes of the popula- 
tion. But he (Sir Edward Colebrooke) 
considered that those proposals fell far 
below the real requirements of the 
country, and considering that any mea- 
sure which had for its object the amend- 
ment of the national system of educa- 
tion in the country would be incomplete 
unless Parliament had full information 
as to the endowments throughout the 
country, and in order that Parliament 
should not in legislating mar rather than 
amend, and should remedy rather than 
continue the abuses to which all such 
institutions were liable, he moved for 
this Commission. The information ob- 
tained by the Commission could not fail 
to be extremely valuable in this respect. 
The objection raised against the measure 
of his right hon. and learned Friend the 
predecessor of the present Lord Advo- 
cate, was, thatit did not deal with middle- 
class education ; but eventually his pro- 
posal was adopted by the Government in 
a manner most effective, because in the 
Bill now before the House for the educa- 
tion of the country, a clause was intro- 
duced giving full powers to obtain what 
he sought for by this Resolution— 
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namely, by conferring upon Commission- 
ers appointed for carrying into effect the 
education of Scotland ; which, if they had 
been carried out, the object he now had in 
view would have been entirely superseded, 
and the effects of it would have been al- 
ready seen in the improvement of these 
institutions. But, unfortunately, the re- 
sult of that legislation was not produc- 
tive of good, because the Bill, after 
passing that House, went up to the House 
of Lords at so late a period of the Ses- 
sion that it fell through. The position 
in which they now stood was altogether 
different. Her Majesty’s Government 
had introduced a Bull different in some 
respects from that brought in by their 
predecessors in office, and instead of a 
Commission to carry out their legisla- 
tion, they had vested powers of control 
ina local Board, subject to the Privy 
Council, and some very limited powers of 
inquiry were to be given to them. Those 
powers, however, fell far short of what 
he considered were really required for 
the benefit of the country. The inquiry 
into the state of their schools enabled 
them to know what amount of education 
was really given, and to make many 
suggestions for its improvement. It 
tended rather to degrade the schools, 
and to mar rather than improve the 
education of the country. Above all, 
they failed to deal with those large en- 
dowments, the magnificence and impor- 
tance of which attracted the attention of 
all educational reformers since they 
were first brought before Parliament, and 
left them entirely untouched. One word 
with regard to the results of that per- 
missive legislation. The Bill of last 
year proposed to give enlarged powers 
to the educational bodies to reform them- 
selves. What had been the result? 
The managers of several of the larger 
institutions were stirred into action. 
Some valuable practical suggestions were 
made—one particularly by one of the 
leading companies of Edinburgh—the 
Merchant Company — dealing with a 
revenue of about £1,000 a-year. The 
proposal in question, although it did 
not fully satisfy all the demands made, 
introduced a very valuable reform, and 
removed from the hospitals some of the 
reproaches to which they were subjected, 
by throwing them open to a large class 
of the people. But, after all, that was 
only a partial measure. Were, then, 
matters to remain as they were? An offer 
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had been made to those bodies to re- 
form themselves, and only partial re- 
forms had been introduced by them in 
the institution over which they ruled. 
The question was, whether an opportu- 
nity should not be given for considering 
fully the question as a whole—because 
he feared that without that considera- 
tion the measure as it stood might be 
regarded as abortive. He thought he 
was entitled to ask the Government and 
the House that they have before them 
facts which would enable them to take 
immediate action, and to recommend 
some specific reform for the future con- 
sideration of Parliament. He submitted 
that looking to the incomplete nature of 
the former inquiry, it would be more 
consonant with their past legislation on 
this subject that they should be in pos- 
session of all the information bearing 
on the question, and then he trusted 
they would be able to deal with it 
in the spirit which they had already 
evinced in connection with educational 
reform. When his hon. Friend the 
Member for the University of Edinburgh 
(Dr. Lyon Playfair) introduced his 
Motion on a former occasion, objection 
was taken by the Government to the 
proposal on the ground of its incomplete- 
ness, and the Lord Advocate said that 
the present system was defective, and 
that in order to remedy it a wide and 
comprehensive reform was necessary. 
He (Sir Edward Colebrooke) thought 
this amounted to a pledge that the 
Government would take action them- 
selves. The Universities had been re- 
formed, and the Public Schools of Eng- 
land, which had been the subject of 
repeated inquiries, had been placed on 
a new footing. He thought that the 
educational endowments of Scotland 
should be dealt with on the principle of 
the Public Schools Act for England— 
that they should administer those insti- 
tutions in the spirit in which the origi- 
nal donors would have acted could they 
have foreseen the times in which we live. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That an humble Address be presented to Her 
Majesty, praying Her Majesty that She will be 
graciously pleased to issue a Royal Commission 
to inquire into the nature and amount of all en- 
dowments in Scotland, the funds of which are 
devoted to the maintenance or education of young 
persons ; also to inquire into the administration 
and management of any Hospitals or Schools 
supported by such endowments, and into the 
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system and course of study respectively pursued 
therein, and to report whether any and what 
changes in the administration and use of such 
endowments are expedient, by which their useful- 
ness and efficiency may be increased.” — (Sir 
Edward Colebrooke.) 


Mr. PARKER said, he was sure that 
Scotland would receive with great satis- 
faction the intelligence that the Govern- 
ment had granted this Commission ; but 
it appeared to him that they might, 
with advantage, introduce into the Ad- 
dress words which would enable the 
Commissioners to extend their inquiry 
into endowments which ought to be 
applicable, but were not at present ap- 
plied, to purposes of education. These 
words were identical with those which 
were used in the Commission for Eng- 
land; but they were used with great 
reserve and delicacy by the English 
Commission. He moved to insert after 
‘‘ funds which are devoted to the main- 
tenance and education of young persons,”’ 
the words ‘‘or can rightly be made 
applicable thereto.” 


Amendment proposed, in line 5, after 
the word “ persons,”’ to insert the words 
‘‘or can rightly be made applicable 
thereto.” —(Mr. Parker.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Tuz LORD ADVOCATE said, the 
matter now stood in a somewhat different 
position to what it did when his hon. 
Friend the Member for Lanarkshire (Sir 
Edward Colebrooke) proposed a similar 
Motion some years ago, for at that time 
they had not the same experience in the 
matter that they now possessed. He 
was not prepared to say that they had 
been so successful in the attempt to carry 
into operation the Endowed Schools Act 
of 1869 as they had hoped to be, and 
he thought, therefore, that there was 
great propriety in the inquiry which his 
hon. Friend asked for, and he was per- 
suaded that it would be attended with 
considerable advantages. The Motion 
would not, therefore, be opposed by the 
Government ; but he thought it would 
be an improvement to extend the scope 
of the inquiry beyond the range of those 
institutions the funds of which were de- 
voted to the maintenance and education 
of young persons, and that it should 
include all charitable or educational in- 
stitutions—the funds of which were 
devoted to charitable or educational pur- 
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poses. It would, of course, be under- 
stood that the inquiry was to extend to 
the Universities. 

Sm EDWARD COLEBROOKE as- 
sented to the Amendment proposed by 
the Lord Advocate. 

Mr. PARKER said, that approving 
the suggestion of the Lord Advocate, he 
would withdraw his Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Amendment proposed, 


To leave out the words ‘‘the maintenance or 
education of young persons,’ in order to insert 
the words “ charitable or educational purposes,’ 
—(The Lord Advocate,) 


—instead thereof. 


Question, ‘‘That the words proposed 
to be left out stand part of the Question,” 
put, and negatived. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
‘charitable or educational purposes’ be 
inserted, instead thereof.’’ 


Mr. COLLINS observed, that the pro- 
posed alteration might be a very good 
one, but it ought not to be proposed in 
the way it had been, and without Notice. 
There was no hurry in the matter, and 
the House ought to have the proposal 
before them in black and white, instead 
of hastily rushing into the Royal pre- 
sence in the way now proposed. He 
begged to move the adjournment of the 
debate. 

Mr. ORR-EWING also thought the 
Lord Advocate should have placed his 
Amendment on the Paper. 

Toe LORD ADVOCATE said, that 
the Amendment did not propose to alter 
the character of the inquiry, but only 
to extend it. He trusted, therefore, 
that the adjournment would not be 
pressed. 

Sr GRAHAM MONTGOMERY 
thought the House was entitled to com- 
plain of want of Notice. 

Mr. M‘LAREN concurred in the ob- 
jections urged against the course adopted 
by the Lord Advocate. 

Lorpv JOHN MANNERS asked whe- 
ther the institutions to which the Amend- 
ment would extend the inquiry were edu- 
cational in character ? If not, they would 
scarcely come within the scope of the 
inquiry contemplated by the original 
Motion. 

Mr. BRUCE stated that most charit- 
able endowments in Scotland combined 
provision for the aged, and education 
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for the young. Perhaps it would be 
better if the proposal of the hon. 
Member for Boston (Mr. Collins) were 
agreed to. 


Debate adjourned till Thursday. 


Mr. CHADWICK rose to move for 
a Select Committee to inquire into mat- 
ters connected with the Income Tax, 
when— 

Mr. SPEAKER stated that Notice 
of an Amendment had been given to the 
hon. Member’s Motion, and it being 
past half-past 12 o’clock it was not com- 
petent for the hon. Member to proceed. 


TREATY OF WASHINGTON. 
TRIBUNAL OF ARBITRATION (GENEVA.) 
THE COUNTER CASE. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Copy presented,—of Counter Case of 
the United States, presented to the Tri- 
bunal of Arbitration at Geneva under 
the provisions of the Treaty of Washing- 
ton, April 15, 1872 [by Command]; to 
lie upon the Table.— North America 
(No. 6. 1872). 


CASHEL ROCK BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Heron, Bill to vest the 
“Rock of Cashel” in Trustees, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Heron, Sir Jonn Esmonnz, 
Sir Corman O’Loeuaien, Colonel Wuirs, and Sir 
Joun Gray. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 128.] 


House adjourned at One o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, 24th April, 1872. 


MINUTES.]— Pustic Bits — Ordered—First 
Reading—Metropolitan Buildings Act Amend- 
ment * [130]; Offences against Women and 
Children * [131]. 

First Reading—Monastie and Conventual Insti- 
tutions Commission * [129]. 

Second Reading— Religious Disabilities Abolition 
[34], debate adjourned. 

Third Reading—West Indies (Incumbered Es- 
tates) * [110], and passed. 

Withdrawn—Public Health in Rural Places [13]. 


TURKEY—THE PERSIAN GULF. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. EASTWICK asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether he will state the number of 
ships of war which have been assem- 


bled by the Turkish Government in the 
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Persian Gulf, and the purpose for which 
such a force has been collected there ? 

Viscount ENFIELD : Sir, according 
to information sent by Her Majesty’s 
chargé @ affaires at Constantinople last 
February, the number of Turkish war 
steamers actually employed on the Ara- 
bian coast was seven, of which several 
were undergoing repair. An expedition 
was sent last year to the Persian Gulf 
by the Turkish Government, with the 
intention of restoring tranquillity in the 
Arabian province of Nejd, and repeated 
assurances were given that the vessels 
employed were only intended to be used 
as transports. 


UNIVERSITY TESTS (DUBLIN) BILL— 
THE INSTRUCTION—VOTE OF CON- 
FIDENCE.— QUESTION, 


Mr. FAWCETT asked the First Lord 
of the Treasury, Whether, as it had 
been stated that the Government would 
consider the decision of the House on 
the Instruction to the Committee on the 
Dublin University Tests Bill, of which 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland had 
given notice, as involving a Vote of 
Confidence in the Government, he would, 
according to usage, fix a day for its con- 
sideration ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, my hon. 
Friend has—quite allowably perhaps— 
embodied an argument in the Question 
he has put to me, and I will state what 
I conceive his Question to mean. He 
considers that the Government have 
stated that the vote on the Motion of 
my noble Friend the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland for dividing the Dublin 
University Tests Bill is regarded by 
them as a Vote of Confidence; and he 
says that there is a usage, in case of a 
Vote of Confidence, of fixing an early 
day for its consideration, and interrupt- 
| ing the Public Business with that view ; 
‘and he therefore assumes—quite con- 
| secutively I think—from these premises, 
| if correct, that we should fix a day for 
|its consideration. I need not add that, 
if the Motion were so considered, such 
a day would probably be not later than 
Monday next. Now, Sir, I am not pre- 
| pared to agree in the correctness of the 
recitals in the Question of my hon. 
Friend, or to agree to treat his Bill at 
all on that footing. The substance of 
his Question really comes to this—A Vote 
of Confidence, my hon. Friend says, 
with perfect truth, is always taken at 
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the earliest period. It is a direct chal- 


lenge of the title of the Government to 
carry on public affairs: it is brought 
forward advisedly by a Member of the 
House, and generally indicates more or 
less of the support and concurrence of 


the House; and it is thought — and 


rightly thought — that such a Motion 


as that is an adequate justification for | 


the serious step of interrupting the Busi- 


ness and absorbing the time of the 
‘a private Member of Parliament—has 


House, and especially of the Govern- 
ment, by a debate which in all cases 
runs to a very great length, because, on 
a Vote of Confidence, every Member 


who thinks fit is perfectly entitled to 


discuss — and many would probably | 


feel themselves bound to discuss—not 
only the particular merits of the ques- 
tion immediately involved, but the ge- 
neral policy of the Government. There- 
fore, the Question, as my hon. Friend 
has put it, really comes to this—whe- 
ther we are prepared to suspend the 
deliberations of the House on the Ballot 
Bill, and whatever other measures may 
be impending, until a debate of that 
kind is brought on and disposed of on 
one of the earliest days at our command. 
I must tell my hon. Friend, without the 
smallest ambiguity, that we cannot con- 
sent to do this, or to place his Motion 
on that footing. But I do not wish the 
matter to rest in that negative form—I 
will proceed to state to my hon. Friend 
what I conceive to be the real position 
of the case. I do not adopt the recital 
of facts contained in his Question. What 
mey have been stated during the last 
few days is in perfect conformity with 
what was stated in this House on former 
occasions, and in particular by myself 
in April, 1870—_what may have been 
said, and quite truly, is this—that a 
negative vote of the House upon the 
Motion of my noble Friend the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland would, in our judg- 
ment, fairly construed, imply that the 
House was prepared to accept my hon. 
Friend’s Bill as a settlement of a great 
and important question connected with 
the Dublin University and of Trinity 
College upon its present general basis, 
not only as to the test clauses, but also 
the reconstructive clauses of the Bill; 
and in our view the adoption of that 
Bill would place us in a condition in 
which it would become totally impos- 
sible for us to ask the House with con- 
sistency to enable us by legislation to 
redeem the pledges we had given to the 


Mr, Gladstone 
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country when we took office at the end 
of 1868. That is the position in which 
we should be placed; and if we were 
placed in that position, power being 
taken out of our hands with regard to 
that subject, we could not with credit 
to ourselves or satisfaction to the House 
and the country continue responsible for 
the conduct of public affairs. I am not 
aware that a case of this kind—a mea- 
sure brought forward and promoted by 


(Dublin) Bill. 


been considered as standing in the same 
category as a Vote of Confidence with 
regard to setting aside the general course 
of Public Business ; and it is evident the 
adoption of such a precedent would be a 
matter of the gravest importance, because 
it would amount to this—that it would 
open to Members of Parliament the 
power, by the proposal of measures 
which might be perfectly legitimate in 
themselves, but which they knew to be 
inadmissible by the Government with- 
out the responsibility of a Vote of Con- 
fidence, to stop Public Business, and 
place the discussion of measures they 
themselves preferred in the position of 
measures which the Government had 
pledged themselves to bring forward. 
At the same time, having stated so much 
and given my hon. Friend reasons which 
will show him that, from our point of 
view, it is impossible for us to regard 
the matter in the light in which he pre- 
sents it to us, I have to assure him with 
regard to his Bill—as I have often to 
do with regard to other subjects pressed 
on us, and sometimes even in regard to 
Bills of our own—that we are not indis- 
posed, but well disposed, to invite the 
judgment of the House on that im- 
portant question. Without undertaking 
at this moment to state what measures 
might be preferred to it, I think it desir- 
able that the judgment of the House 
should be taken on the question; and, 
within the narrow limits of our power, 
we have every disposition to assist my 
hon. Friend with that view. We cannot 
set aside proceeding with the Ballot Bill ; 
and there are other measures which we 
cannot undertake to postpone, with every 
desire to give precedence to the higher 
University education in Ireland, im- 
portant as that question is. If it is 
agreeable to my hon. Friend—having 
stated distinctly the only conditions 
under which we could approach the 
question—if it is agreeable to him that 
I should endeavour to review the state 
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of Public Business, and then let him 
know whether any suitable and conve- 
nient opportunity can be made available 
for full and fair discussion, I will will- 
ingly undertake to do so. But at pre- 
sent, knowing, as I do, quite enough of 
the pressure of Public Business, I must 
unequivocally. state that, although I 
should hope to be able to name a time 
within the working portion of the Ses- 
sion, yet, with every disposition to do 
all in our power, we cannot undertake 
to make an opening for it on what he 
or I would call an early day. 

Mr. FAWCETT: Mr. Speaker, I am 
not going to make a speech; but, con- 
sidering the course of proceeding adopted 
by the Government during the last few 
days as fatal to the legislative privileges 
of independent Members, I have to say 
—[‘‘ Order ! order!” 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
is not in Order in making a speech. 

Mr. FAWCETT: Iam going to give 
a Notice—[‘‘ Order! order!” ] I am 
perfectly in Order—I beg to give Notice 
that, unless in the meantime Govern- 
ment come to some more precise under- 
standing with me on this matter, I shall, 
to enable me to call attention to the sub- 
ject, move to-morrow afternoon the Ad- 
journment of the House. 





PUBLIC HEALTH IN RURAL PLACES 
BILL—[Biz 13.) 
(Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson, Mr, Dimsdale, 
Mr. Dodds) 
SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 

Sm HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON, 
in moving that the Order of the Day for 
the second reading of this Bill be dis- 
charged, with a view to the withdrawal 
of the measure, stated that one of its 
chief objects was to render compulsory 
sanitary regulations which were now 
merely permissive, and had, therefore, 
to a great extent fallen into disuse. As 
a general measure had been prepared by 
the Government dealing with the whole 
question, he asked leave of the House to 
withdraw his Bill, and would endeavour 


to carry out its principles by Amend-/| with any advantage. 
ments which -he intended to propose on | looking to the whole course of their er 
the Government measure enabling local | 

committees in rural districts to take the | 


initiative in sanitary matters. This would 
at once relieve the Boards of Guardians, 
who had already too much to do, and 
give greater elasticity to the system, 
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Mr. STANSFELD approved the wise 
and considerate course of his hon. Friend 
in withdrawing his Bill and giving Notice 
of the Amendments he intended to move 
on the Government measure. He did 
not entertain the fear that Boards of 
Guardians would find themselves un- 
equal to the sanitary duties which would 
be cast upon them by the measure of the 
Government. This was a question of or- 
ganization and the efficiency of arrange- - 
ments. Herather found that where new 
functions were imposed on local bodies 
they rose to their importance and orga- 
nized their own officials with a view to 
their increased responsibilities. That 
was, in fact, one of the reasons he had 
for throwing on the Guardians the new 
sanitary duties. At the same time, he 
quite admitted that it was most desirable 
that the system should be elastic. All 
divisions of the country were not iden- 
tical, and if in any particular parish they 
could find landed proprietors, for in- 
stance, willing to devote themselves to 
sanitary objects, the Board of Guardians 
should be enabled to avail themselves of 
their services. It was therefore his in- 
tention to give power to the Boards of 
Guardians to appoint sanitary commit- 
tees not confined to their own members. 

Srr CHARLES ADDERLEY said, 
the Bill was only a small part of the 
greater measure which was brought for- 
ward by the Government, and he thought 
it should be debated in company with 
the general ‘principles involved in that 
measure. He was anxious that there 
should be as little more as possible of 
fragmentary legislation on the subject ; 
and he thought the hon. Baronet (Sir 
Henry Selwin-Ibbetson) had done wisely 
in withdrawing his Bill in view of the 
wider discussion so soon to be taken 
in hand. But he hoped the Govern- 
ment would consider every such with- 
drawal an additional argument for 
prompt proceeding with their own mea- 
sure. He was afraid that they did not 
sufficiently appreciate the importance 
of the subject which they had in hand, 
and which, while it remained in their 
hands, no private Member could touch 
He must say, 


cedure on this subject during the last 
three years, the urgency with which they 
had pressed him to undertake the Sani- 
tary Commission, the eulogies they had 
passed on its Report, and the terms in 
which sanitary measures were referred 
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to in Her Majesty’s Speech as one of the 
cng subjects for legislation, he had 

een greatly disappointed, and, he be- 
lieved, the country had been disappointed, 
in finding this measure postponed week 
after week and night after night in order 
to proceed with measures of infinitely in- 
ferior importance. 

Mr. BRUCE said, he could not admit 
the justice of the charge of his right hon. 
Friend, although it had been frequently 
urged during the last three years. The 
Government had, of course, to consider 
what measure should first be proceeded 
with, and he believed the country was 
generally satisfied with the course of le- 
gislation they had pursued. At the same 
time, he quite admitted the great im- 
portance of sanitary measures, and it 
was the earnest desire of the Govern- 
ment to proceed with them with all pos- 
sible expedition. 

Mr. F. 8. POWELL said, before the 
Order was discharged, he wished, as one 
who had taken great interest in the ques- 
tion of sanitary reform, to express the ob- 
ligation that was due to the hon. Baronet 
(Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson) for intro- 
ducing the measure. No doubt the Go- 
vernment Bill was defective, and this 
Bill presented one defect to the House 
in a salient form. He felt doubt and 
difficulty as to constituting the proposed 
committees of gentlemen who were not 
elected members of Boards, because, 
practically, a committee which had the 
power of spending money, at least their 
recommendations must involve expense, 
and therefore care must be taken that 
there was no infringement of the prin- 
ciple of representation by the appoint- 
ment of gentlemen who were not chosen 
by the ratepayers to spend the money of 
the ratepayers. 

Mr. EASTWICK agreed that frag- 
mentary legislation on this subject was 
objectionable. Atthe same time, the ob- 
servations which had been made on the 
part of the Government were not satis- 
factory. The Home Secretary had ad- 
mitted that the Government had post- 
poned social reforms to political con- 
siderations, and having done that for 
three years, they yet said that legislation 
on this subject was to be permissive. 
Legislation ought to be compulsory, par- 
ticularly now that we were threatened 
with cholera, which might be with us in 
a very short time. 

Order discharged ; Bill withdrawn, 


Sir Charles Adderley 
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RELIGIOUS DISABILITIES ABOLITION 
BILL—[But 34.] 

(Sir Colman O’Loghlen, Mr. Cogan, Sir John” 
Gray, Mr. O’ Reilly, Mr. Matthews) 
SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 

Str COLMAN O’LOGHLEN, in mov- 
ing that the Bill be now read the second 
time, said, that its object was to remove 
the restriction which prevented the offices 
of Lord Chancellor of England and the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland being held 
by Roman Catholics or Jews, to repeal 
the penal clauses of the Catholic Eman- 
cipation Act relating to monastic orders, 
and to provide that trusts and disposi- 
tions of property for pious uses should not 
be treated as superstitions. Those who 
lived in these halcyon days, when almost 
all the offices of the State were open to 
men of every religious persuasion, could 
scarcely imagine the state of things that 
existed so late as the reign of the uncle 
of our present Queen—King George the 
Fourth—when Catholics, Nonconform- 
ists, Jews, bore the burdens of the State 
in common with Episcopalians, while for 
them were reserved all State emolu- 
ments and honours. That state of things 
had been gradually changed, but not 
without great opposition. The Noncon- 
formists were emancipated by the repeal 
of the Tests Act in 1828, and the Catholic 
Emancipation Act was passed in 1829. 
Thirty years later this was, in turn, fol- 
lowed by the Act for the emancipation of 
the Jews. By the Act of 1828 all pe- 
nalties against Dissenters were repealed ; 
but the same course had not been adopted 
with regard to Roman Catholics. The 
late Duke of Wellington and Sir Robert 
Peel passed the Catholic Emancipation 
Act through fear of a rebellion breaking 
out in Ireland ; but that Act imposed on 
Roman Catholics an oath which a few 
years ago this House abolished, as one 
of a very insulting character, and it im- 
posed certain restrictions on Roman Ca- 
tholics, as to the holding of certain offices 
under the Crown, which subsequently, in 
1858, in the Act for the Emancipation of 
the Jews, were also imposed upon them. 
He now sought to remove those restric- 
tions, and to place Roman Catholics and 
Jews in the same position as Noncon- 
formists, and to render them by law 
capable of holding all offices under the 
Crown. While the Catholic and the 
Jew Emancipation Acts opened nearly 
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all offices under the Crown to them, 
those Acts expressly reserved from Jews 
and Catholics the offices of Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, Lord Chancellor of 
England, and Lord Chancellor of Ire- 
land. In 1867 he introduced in that 
House a Bill for opening the office of 
Lord Chancellor of Ireland to Roman 
Catholics, and that Bill was carried by 
a majority of 103. His noble Friend 
Lord O’ Hagan had since been appointed 
Lord Chancellor of Ireland, and anyone 
who had watched his career would say 
that it would have been a gross injustice 
if the law had rendered his appointment 
impossible. He had included also in 
that Bill the office of Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland; but, subsequently, in Com- 
mittee, that office was struck out by the 
narrow majority of 3. Instead of seeking 
to re-instate it on the Report, he thought 
it more prudent, under all the circum- 
stances, to be satisfied then with the re- 
moval of the restriction upon the office 
of Lord Chancellor. By the present Bill 
he sought to supplement what was then 
done, and to throw open to Roman Ca- 
tholics and Jews the two remaining 
offices, the Lord Lieutenancy of Ireland 
and the Lord Chancellorship of England; 
and he could not see any reason why the 
restrictions imposed by the Emancipa- 
tion Acts should be continued. On the 
last occasion it was argued, in opposition 
to his proposal, that the Lord Lieutenant 
had certain peculiar duties in connection 
with the then Established Church of 
Treland—that he had the nomination of 
the Bishops—though, in fact, they were 
nominated by the First Minister of the 
Crown; but now, at all events, that ar- 
gument could not be urged. The Legis- 
lature had in its wisdom disestablished 
the Irish Church, and the Lord Lieute- 
nant had no longer anything to do with 
the appointment of Bishops. Was there, 
then, any reason why the office of Lord 
Lieutenant should not be open to persons 
of all religious persuasions ? It was said 
that the Lord Lieutenant was the repre- 
sentative of Her Majesty, and that the 
Crown being Protestant, its representa- 
tive ought to be Protestant. If there 
were anything in that argument, it would 
hold good of the Viceroy of India; but 
the Viceroy of India, who represented 
Her Majesty, might be a Catholic—the 
Governor General of Canada, who re- 
presented Her Majesty, might be a Ca- 
tholice—and so might be all the other 
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Governors of our Provinces or Colonies. 
Again, all the Ambassadors who repre- 
sented Her Majesty at Foreign Courts, 
might be Catholics, Surely, then, that 
could be no reason why the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland should not be a Ca- 
tholic. Any Member of the Cabinet, 
the Prime Minister himself, might be a 
Roman Catholic; and even the office of 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, the Minister 
responsible for its government more than 
the Lord Lieutenant, might be held by a 
Roman Catholic. What reason, therefore, 
was there why Roman Catholic Peers 
could not discharge the duties of the Lord 
Lieutenancy as well as Protestant Peers ? 
He further proposed to open the office of 
Lord Chancellor of England to Roman 
Catholics and Jews. The opinion was 
general that no injury had been done 
to the Constitution of this country by 
throwing open the Lord Chancellorship 
of Ireland, and he submitted that neither 
would the throwing open of the English 
Chancellorship in any way endanger the 
Constitution. The Lord Chancellor was 
the head of the law in England, and Chief 
Judge in Equity in the Supreme Court ; 
and was there any reason why, as Chief 
Equity Judge, a Roman Catholic should 
not be eligible to hold the office? Every 
Common Law Judgeship—even the Chief 
Justiceship of the Queen’s Bench—could 
be held by aRoman Catholic, and so could 
the Mastership of the Rolls, the Vice 
Chancellorships, and the Lord Justice- 
ships of Appeal. Apart from prejudice 
and feeling, what reason could there be 
why the office of the highest Judge in 
Equity should not be held by a Roman 
Catholic or a Jew? That he was also 
a Cabinet Minister was no reason, be- 
cause Catholics could hold other Cabinet 
offices. He knew it was said that the 
Lord Chancellor of England had a large 
amount of ecclesiastical patronage to 
dispense. As regarded the ecclesias- 
tical patronage of the office, the Bill 

rovided that if the office were held 

y any one who was not a member of 
the Church of England, the patronage 
should be handed over to any one of the 
Protestant Secretaries of State whom 
her Majesty, by her sign manual, might 
appoint. The Emancipation Act pro- 
vided that the patronage of a Minister of 
the Crown who was a Roman Catholic 
should be handed over to the Archbishop 
of Canterbury; but he proposed rather 
to say to a Secretary of State, because 
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there was a strong feeling that some 
patronage should be exercised’ by lay- 
men. This provision, it should be ob- 
served, offered the Church greater secu- 
rity than she possessed now, because 
there was nothing now which required 
the Lord Chancellor to be an Episco- 
palian. He might be of any religion 
or of none; but he must not be a Ro- 
man Catholic or a Jew. He was not 
prepared to name any Roman Catholic 


member of the Bar who was likely to be | ( 


appointed Lord Chancellor of England ; 
but he might refer to the present Soli- 
citor General, who could not be ap- 

ointed to the office because he was a 

ew, which would be a great injustice if 
he were otherwise qualified. What would 
be said of a law preventing the hon. 
and learned Member for Richmond (Sir 
Roundell Palmer) from becoming Lord 
Chancellor if it should happen that he 
were or should become a member of 
the Catholic Church? Was it not mon- 
strous that such men as these should 
be disqualified on merely religious 
grounds? On a former occasion the 
Prime Minister delivered a powerful 
argument in favour of opening the office 
of Lord Chancellor of Ireland to Catho- 
lies; and the same argument would be 
equally applicable to throwing open the 
office of Lord Chancellor of England. 
The Penal Clauses of the Catholic Eman- 
cipation Act were introduced as a sop to 
the ‘‘No Popery’’ feeling of the time, 
and among them were the clauses against 
the monastic Orders. The Emancipation 
Act, by Clause 28, provided that every 
Jesuit and every member of a monastic 
Order, who should be in the kingdom at 
the time of the passing of that Act, should 
send in to the clerk of the peace of the 
county in which he was resident his 
name and place of residence, the name 
of the society of which he was a member, 
and the name of the superior of the 
order, under a penalty of £50 for each 
calendar month he should omit to do so. 
The statute also provided that no mem- 
ber of a monastic Order out of the coun- 
try should come into the country without 
a license on pain of being liable to be 
indicted for a misdemeanor and to be 
banished for life, except only the na- 
tural born subjects of the kingdom ; 
but the Secretary of State was to have 
power to allow a member of a monastic 
Order, not a natural born subject, to re- 
main in this country six months, but 
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if he remained over this time he was 
to be liable to be banished the king- 
dom for life. These provisions were 
most stringent. The object was to put 
an end to monastic institutions in this 
country. Hon. Members heard a great 
deal of this subject last night, and they 
were perfectly aware that all those 
clauses which he had just read were 
ree inoperative. No steps had 

een taken under the statute; and he 
Sir Colman O’Loghlen) respectfully 
submitted that these provisions ought 
no longer to remain on the Statute-book. 
He proposed, therefore, by the Bill to 
repeal those clauses. Monastic institu- 
tions were part of the machinery of the 
Roman Catholic Church, and Catholic 
education was chiefly conducted by mem- 
bers of them, and yet they were still 
liable to banishment and transporta- 
tion for life. Catholic education in Ire- 
land could not exist without monastic 
institutions, Even Father Mathew, who 
received a pension from Government for 
his efforts in the cause of temperance, 
and in whose memory a monument had 
been erected in the City of Cork, was an 
outlaw and might have been transported 
for life. So could the monks who were 
conducting the reformatories of Ireland ; 
and so was Dr. Gillooly, Catholic Bishop 
of Elphin. Would the Attorney General 
for Ireland prosecute the Bishop, and put 
him in the dock with his mitre on his head 
and his crozier in his hand? If he did, 
would he be able to obtain a conviction ? 
He did not believe the Army of England 
could keep the people down if an attempt 
was made to enforce these clauses, and 
there was no reason why they should be 
kept on the Statute-book. He was aware 
that the very name of a Jesuit excited 
prejudice in England. As to that he 
would quote the following passage which 
he met with in a work 4. was reading 
the other day :— 


“There are two sets of Jesuits—the Jesuits of 
fact and the Jesuits of fiction; and as there are 
more readers of romances than students of his- 
tory, the latter are more familiar to the public. 
The Jesuits of fiction will be admitted on all 
hands to be terrible fellows, but their proper 
place is in the circulating library, not in political 
discussion. The Jesuit of fact closely resembles all 
other respectableclergymen of the Church of Rome, 
except in so far as the Order has had in its ranks 
the most accomplished members of that body. 
In the history of every branch of our literature dis- 
tinguished Jesuits are met with; the practice and 
theory of education are deeply indebted to them ; 
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and foremost the missions to the heathen 
have always been found the Jesuit Fathers.” 

The Jesuits conducted the establishment 
at Stonyhurst and a similar school at 
Clongomes Wood, in Ireland, and these 
institutions were highly valued by pa- 
rents of the higher and middle classes 
of Catholics. The present state of the 
law wrought serious injustice, because 
it rendered void all endowments and 
gifts to monasteries and monks. The 
witnesses before the Committee on Con- 
ventual and Monastic Institutions urged 
that the law was likely to be weakened 
in the minds of those who received their 
education from teachers who were out- 
laws. A Bill to repeal these clauses was 
introduced by Mr. Watson, the Member 
for Kinsale, in 1845, in conjunction with 
the noble Lord the Member for Leices- 
tershire (Lord John Manners). It was 
supported by Lord John Russell, and 
was read a second time; but it was 
lost on going into Committee, on the 
Motion of Sir Robert Inglis, seconded 
by the hon. Member for North Warwick- 
shire (Mr. Newdegate), who for 30 years 
had consistently opposed the relaxation 
of penal laws. In 1846 the noble Lord 
the Member for North Leicestershire, 
with Mr. Escott and Mr. Watson, again 
introduced the Bill, and although stoutly 
opposed by the hon. Member for North 
Warwickshire, the second reading was 
carried by a majority of 43. Lord John, 
now Earl Russell and every Member of 
the Liberal party in the House supported 
it, including the right hon. Baronet the 
Member for Morpeth (Sir George Grey), 
and the right hon. Baronet the Member 
for Droitwich (Sir John Pakington); 
but it was again thrown out on the 
Motion for going into Committee through 
the renewed opposition of Sir Robert 
Inglis. In 1847 the noble Lord the 
Member for North Leicestershire again 
introduced the Bill, but it had to be 
dropped in consequence of the lateness 
of the Session. He hoped his Bill would 
not share the same fate. The last pro- 
vision of the Bill sought to amend the 
law in respeet of the construction put on 
a statute of Edward VI., and another of 
Henry VIIL., that gifts or bequests for 
prayers and masses for the souls of the 
dead given by Roman Catholics were 
superstitions, and were, therefore, void 
and illegal. He proposed that no be- 
quest or gift should be deemed void or 
unlawful on the ground that the use, 
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trust, or disposition, was superstitious or 
for a superstitious object. This provi- 
sion, he might remark, had nothing 
whatever to do with the law of mort- 
main. If a gift or disposition were 
made which would be void by the law 
of mortmain, by all means let it be void ; 
but he wished it not to be declared void 
simply because it was made in order 
that prayers or masses might be offered 
up for the repose of the souls of deceased 
persons. The Jews as well as the Ca- 
tholics believed in the efficacy of prayers 
for the dead; and although some hon. 
Members might be inclined to sneer at 
the doctrine of Purgatory, Dr. Johnson, 
who was certainly a sincere member of 
the Established Church, was of opinion 
that the doctrine was by no means an 
unreasonable one. The following pas- 
sage from Boswell’s Life of Johnson 
clearly showed this— 

“«T proceeded :—Boswell : ‘ What do you think, 
Sir, of purgatory, as believed by the Roman Ca- 
tholics ?— Johnson: ‘ Why, Sir, itisa very harmless 
doctrine. They are of opinion that the generality 
of mankind are neither so obstinately wicked as to 
deserve everlasting punishment, nor so good as to 
merit being admitted into the society of blessed 
spirits, and therefore that God is graciously 
pleased to allow of a middle state, where they may 
be purified by certain degrees of suffering—you 
see, Sir, there is nothipg unreasonable in this.’ 
— Boswell : ‘ But, then, Sir, these masses for the 
dead ??—-Johnson : ‘ Why, Sir, if I have established 
that there are souls in purgatory, it is proper to 
pray for them as for our brethren of mankind who 
are yet in their life.’ ” 


Now, supposing that he, remembering 
kindly the numerous contests he had had 
in the House with his hon. Friend the 
Member for North Warwickshire, left a 
sum of money for masses to be said for 
the repose of that hon. Gentleman’s soul 
—and for safe custody placed the money 
in the hands of the hon. Member for 
Perth (Mr. Kinnaird)—why should the 
law prevent him from doing so? It 
might be that the masses would do the 
hon. Member no good; but why should 
the law interfere to prevent him en- 
deavouring to do it? By the law of 
Ireland bequests of money for the re- 
pose of the soul of the testator were 
valid. This was decided in 1819, not 
by a Roman Catholic or a Liberal 
Judge, but by Lord Manners, then Lord 
Chancellor of Ireland; and in 1844 this 
decision was affirmed by Mr. Blackburn, 
then Master of the Rolls, and afterwards 
one of the Lords Justices of Appeal. 
And since that time the Catholics of 
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Ireland had been free to leave money for 
prayers and masses for the repose of 
their souls. Why should the Catholics 
of England be prohibited from legally 
doing what the law permitted their co- 
religionists in Ireland todo? He was 
aware of the endeavours of the Scottish 
Reformation Society, and of other associa- 
tions, to get up an agitation against this 
measure; but the truth was that the 
Roman Catholics sought to obtain no 
right which the Dissenters of England 
did not already enjoy. Any Dissenter 
might be Lord Chancellor of England 
or Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, if his 
talent fitted him for those offices, and 
there was no reason why Roman Catho- 
lics and Jews should be disqualified 
from occupying those high positions— 
unless, indeed, the Roman Catholic and 
the Jewish religions ought not to be 
tolerated in this country—a proposition 
which, he believed, even his hon. Friend 
the Member for North Warwickshire 
would not attempt to maintain. Incon- 
clusion, he would quote a passage from 
the Proclamation issued by Her Majesty 
to the people of India on the occasion of 
the transfer of that country from the 
East India Company to the British 
Crown. Her Majesty said— 
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“Firmly relying ourselves on the truth of 
Christianity, and acknowledging with gratitude 
the solace of religion, we disclaim alike the right 
and the desire to impose our convictions on any of 
our subjects. We declare it to be our Royal will 
and pleasure that none shall in any wise suffer for 
their opinions, none shall be molested or disquieted 
by reason of their religious faith or observances, but 
that all shall alike enjoy the impartial protection 
of the law; and we do strictly charge and enjoin 
all those who may be in authority under us that 
they abstain from all interference with the reli- 
gious belief or worship of any of our subjects, on 
pain of our highest displeasure. And it is our 
further will that, so far as may be, our subjects 
of whatever race or creed they may be, shall be 
freely and impartially admitted to any offices in 
our services, the duties of which they may be 
qualified by their education, ability, and integrity, 
duly to discharge.” 


These were right noble words, worthy 
of the Sovereign and of the Minister 
who advised them, and he asked for the 
Roman Catholics and the Jews of this 
country the same measure of justice 
which Her Majesty had given to the in- 
habitants of India. The hon. and learned 
Baronet concluded by moving the second 
reading of the Bill. 

Sm JOHN GRAY seconded the Mo- 
tion, 
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Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.”—( Sir Colman O’ Loghlen.) 


Sm THOMAS CHAMBERS, in rising 
to move that the Bill be read a second 
time that day six months, said, it was a 
very difficult question for any Member 
to handle without giving some uneasi- 
ness to those who differed from him; and 
notwithstanding the temperate manner 
in which the hon. Member for North 
Warwickshire (Mr. Newdegate) intro- 
duced his Motion last night, he was sub- 
jected to the strongest personal attacks 

y speaker after speaker. It was im- 
possible to discuss the subject without 
giving some annoyance to those who 
differed from them on this subject ; and 
therefore he acknowledged that he rose 
to make his Motion with some diffidence, 
lest a similar attack should be made upon 
him. It was proposed by this Bill to re- 
peal the provisions of an Act passed in 
1829, by which the greatest possible 
boon that could be conferred on a people 
was conferred, and which had been fol- 
lowed by many others granting further 
concessions. The gift had been ac- 
cepted ; but now it was sought to repeal 
the conditions with which it was accom- 
panied. The onus of proof that a griev- 
ance existed for breaking away from 
the restraints and conditions of those 
securities under which the boon was 
granted, rested with the Roman Catho- 
lics; but the right hon. and learned 
Member who had introduced the Bill 
(Sir Colman O’Loghlen) had failed to 
prove any. If the conditions that were 
imposed in 1829 were fair and proper, 
and were then considered by the Roman 
Catholics as reasonable, considering the 
advantages then granted, it should now 
be shown that, from some change of 
circumstance or sentiment and opinion 
amongst Roman Catholics themselves, 
those conditions had become totally un- 
necessary. That they were thought 
necessary at the time they were imposed 
was shown not only by the fact of their 
insertion in the Bill, but by the whole 
tone of the debates; and it was ad- 
mitted by the Roman Catholics that they 
were fair restraints to be imposed. The 
right hon. and learned Gentleman (Sir 
Colman O’Loghlen), in referring to the 
various religious restrictions on Noncon- 
formists that had been abolished of late 
years, had failed to observe that there 
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was a very great distinction between the 
restrictions formerly imposed on Noncon- 
formists and those imposed on Roman 
Catholics. The restrictions imposed on 
Nonconformists were not for the security 
of the State—from a belief that the civil 
and political government of the com- 
munity was in peril—but as a guarantee 
for the security of the Established Church 
—while those imposed on the Roman 
Catholics were so imposed because it 
was thought that by them the safety of 
the State was imperilled. The troubles 
of States had been attributed for centuries 
to the evils against which the securities 
in question were intended to guard, and 
the Roman Catholic States of Europe 
had had to impose restrictions on the 
Roman Catholic Church for the purpose 
of protecting the civil and political go- 
vernment against the spiritual influences 
that were brought to bear against it. 
The fact that the unrestrained working 
of the machinery of the Roman Catholic 
religion by means of the monastic Orders 
had been the cause of the gravest political 
evils was one which lay on the surface of 
history. With regard to the office of Lord 
Chancellor of England, which it was now 
proposed to throw open to Roman Ca- 
tholics, the grievance complained of was 
one of the smallest imaginable ; for the 
chance of a Roman Catholic becoming 
Lord Chancellor of England was so re- 
mote that the question would not arise 
probably once in a century. All restric- 
tions on public grounds would now and 
then touch an individual, and why alter 
the law for the purpose of providing for 
a case that might happen once in one 
or two hundred years? By the Constitu- 
tion the Sovereign of this country must 
be a Protestant, and therefore it was 
essential that the Lord Chancellor of 
England and the Lord Lieutenant of 
Treland should also be Protestant, and 
he denied that there was any analogy 
between them and the office of Viceroy 
of India or Governor of Canada. By 
giving up these two offices they would 
give up the whole principle of the Con- 
stitution of England, because the same 
arguments that had been used for the 
proposed change would equally apply 
to the Heir to the Throne. Was the 
House likely to be encouraged to change 
the law by the events that had occurred 
on the Continent of Europe since the pass- 
ing of the Roman Catholic Relief Act? 
Every Government at home had from 
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time to time been embarrassed by the 
state of Ireland. Agencies had been set 
to work against all the schemes that had 
been devised for a national education for 
Ireland, and for improving the condition 
of the people of that country—agencies 
similar to those against which not Ger- 
many only, but every European State 
had been obliged to rouse themselves 
and protect themselves. There had been 
for some years past in this country a 
determination on the part of the Roman 
Catholics, in one form or another, to 
withdraw the Roman Catholic popula- 
tion of the country out of the commu- 
nity. In the matter of education, the 
reform of criminals, the safe custody of 
prisoners, and the relief of paupers, the 
Roman Catholics had for years shown 
a uniform, constant, and perpetual de- 
sign to remove those of their Church 
out of the rest of the community. He 
(Sir Thomas Chambers) on the contrary 
was of opinion that all classes of the 
population should unite for the benefit 
of all, and that therefore the Roman 
Catholics were pursuing a policy which 
did not tend to the national welfare. The 
other object of the Bill was to legalize 
in this country the various monastic 
Orders of the Roman Catholic Church ; 
but if ever there was a time to make 
the change, this was not the proper time 
for doing so. Attempts had been made, 
but unsuccessfully, to accomplish the 
object now in view; and the fact and 
the boast had been that the law was 
openly defied in England in respect to 
religious Orders. Nothing had occurred 
between 1829 and 1860 to render this 
proposal palatable to the House; and 
he appealed to the recent state of the 
Continent in proof that the proposed 
change should not be acceded to. No 
doubt the clauses sought to be repealed 
were inserted in the Relief Act for the 
purpose of putting an end to the reli- 
gious Orders in this country, as the Duke 
of Wellington openly avowed in the 
House of Lords— 

“ Another part of the bill has for its object the 
putting an end to the order of the Jesuits, and 
other monastic orders in this country. . . . . 
The measure which I now propose for your lord- 
ships’ adoption will prevent the increase of such 
establishments, and, without oppression to any 
individuals, without injury to any body of men, 
will gradually put an end to those which have 
already been formed. There is no man more 
convinced than I am of the absolute necessity of 
carrying into execution that part of the present 


measure, which has for its object the extinction 
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of monastic orders in this country. I entertain 
no doubt whatever, that if that part of the mea- 
sure be not carried into execution, your lordships 
will very soon see this country and Ireland inun- 
dated by Jesuits and regular monastic clergy, 
sent out from other parts of Europe, with means 
to establish themselves within his majesty’s king- 
dom.”—[2 Hansard, xxi, 55-6.] 

He (Sir Thomas Chambers) would ob- 
serve that the clauses were deliberately 
re-enacted as recently as 1860, by the 
Statute 24 Vict., c. 1384, 5.7. No time 
could have been more inopportunely 
chosen than the present to propose to 
legalize the indefinite multiplication of 
institutions belonging to religious Orders 
of the Church of Rome, which were 
wholly secluded from the operation of the 
law. At the door of every such institu- 
tion the British Constitution stopped. 
No Habeas Corpus could be obtained, and 
it was idle to assert that it could. [‘‘ No, 
no!”] It was impossible to prove what 
was necessary to set in motion the 
machinery of the law. The Roman 
Catholic Members had resisted the 
slightest operation of the law in rela- 
tion to the inspection of convents and 
monasteries ; but he doubted whether 
they acted wisely, if they desired the 
maintenance of such institutions, in re- 
fusing to admit the application to them 
of regulations which were enforced in 
every Roman Catholic country. What 
was necessary 40 years ago in restrict- 
ing these institutions was ten-fold more 
necessary now. In discussing this ques- 
tion, he did not confine his observations 
to monasteries maintained by Roman 
Catholics, but to all others, whether they 
belonged to Mahommedans or Hindoos, 
or other religious communities. The 
proposed repeal of the statute relating 
to religious uses virtually amounted to 
the abolition of the law of mortmain. 
Here, again, there was no substantial 
grievance, because it was candidly ad- 
mitted that certain persons living in 
community in defiance of the law of 
the country, held property, and re- 
fused to obey an order of that House 
to give information, on the ground that 
such information would reveal the ille- 
gality of the trusts on which that pro- 
perty was granted tothem. This con- 
duct appeared to him to be subversive 
of all the principles of Government. 
Secret trusts existed to an enormous ex- 
tent in this country; but it was not so 
much the extent of them, as the absence 
of trustworthy information as to their 
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real extent, that rendered the matter so 
serious. It had often happened that the 
mere accumulation of property by reli- 
gious bodies had been considered so 
great a national evil that the most vio- 
lentremedies had been deemed absolutely 
essential. During nearly 300 years the 
existence of a monastery was not known 
in this country, and a few years ago 
there were only 16—now there were 
600, and their number was rapidly in- 
creasing. If this increase went on in- 
definitely, a state of things would be 
brought about of which the State would 
be compelled to take notice. Why, then, 
should the Act against superstitious uses 
be now rejeoed? The question was not 
so much whether it was right or wrong 
to hire a person to say masses for souls 
in Purgatory, but whether if the doctrine 
were honestly believed by a dying per- 
son, and if that person were reminded 
of it, it was not likely that property 
would be bequeathed away from those 
who were justly entitled to it. The real 
object of the law against superstitious 
uses was to protect the civil community 
against spiritual influences, which, from 
the nature of the doctrine of Purgatory, 
worked with a force which it was im- 
possible for the State to resist. Ro- 
man Catholics might leave hundreds 
of thousands of pounds to Archbisho 
Manning, and no doubt the money woul 
be applied with integrity and fidelity 
to the promotion of Roman Catholic 
schemes. Every single shilling devoted 
to these purposes went into mortmain, 
and was held from generation to gene- 
ration; but it contributed nothing to 
the general taxation. It might be said 
that such institutions had often been 
put down because the State wished to 
grasp their riches. That might be so, 
but he believed they were put down be- 
cause they were felt to be incompatible 
with public liberty. This, however, was 
no reason why we should give up the 
Act. Nothing, in his judgment, could 
be more inexpedient than to abolish the 
safeguards contained in the Statute of 
1829 and re-enacted in 1860, and, at all 
events, so serious a change should not 
be made except on the responsibility of 
the Government. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman concluded by moving the 
Amendment. 

Mr. W. JOHNSTON, in seconding 
the Amendment, said, that considering 
what had recently happened and the un- 
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settled state of affairs on the Continent, 
it was an exceedingly inopportune occa-’ 
sion for making proposals of this cha- 
racter and for seeking to sweep away the 
last remaining safeguards of our Pro- 
testant Constitution. It seemed to him 
singularly out of place that the hon. and 
learned Member for the county of Clare 
(Sir Colman O’Loghlen) should have 
chosen the present time, so soon after 
the Church of Rome had declared the 
infallibility of the Pope, to strike.a blow 
at the Protestant institutions of Ireland. 
With regard to the proposal to throw the 
office of load Lieutenant open to Roman 
Catholics, he would point out to the 
House that the Lord Lieutenant was the 
representative of the Crown, and unless 
Parliament was prepared to repeal the 
Act of Settlement the office of Viceroy 
could not be conferred upon a Roman 
Catholic. As regarded the abolition of 
the office of Lord Lieutenant itself the 
question was very different. The cry of 
religious equality had been raised in 
support of the Bill; but religious equality 
was a phrase which meant different 
things to different people. It was sought 
to relieve the Jesuits from certain dis- 
abilities; but it should be remembered 
that that Order had been expelled 
from Catholic countries by order of the 
Popes themselves, and were at the pre- 
sent time under a ban in Spain and 
Switzerland. It had been said in the 
course of the debate that the existing 
law could not be carried into effect, even 
with the aid of the whole Army of Eng- 
land. Now, Acts of Parliament might 
be good or they might be bad; but it 
was not pleasant for Parliament to be 
told that the law of the land was to be 
set at defiance by the law of the Roman 
Catholic Church. Sir James Graham 
had been quoted as one of the supporters 
in time past of a Bill similar to the one 
now before the House. This reminded 
him of an anecdote, the authenticity of 
which would be denied, but which he 
ore on his own personal authority. 
ome years ago a clergyman who had 
been a canon of the Church of Rome 
told him that he had been told by the 
lia 3 of the Order of Jesuits that 
our Members of the Cabinet of the late 
Sir Robert Peel were under Jesuit in- 
fluence, and one of the four was Sir 
James Graham. In conclusion, he asked 
for a direct assurance from Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government that they would not 
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allow the safeguards which surrounded 
the Protestant Church to be destroyed, but 
would maintain the Protestantism of the 
Crown and the inviolability of the Act 
of Parliament. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
the word ‘‘ now,” and at the end of the 
Question to add the words “upon this 
day six months.”—(Sir Thomas Cham- 
bers.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word 
‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 


Srr JOHN GRAY said, he regretted 
that an act of justice to their fellow-sub- 
jects should be opposed at this period 
on the very grounds which were alleged 
nearly half a century ago by the op- 
ponents of Catholic Emancipation, who 
said then as it is said now, that the 
result would be hostile to civil liberty. 
He thought it rather unfortunate that the 
hon. Member for Belfast (Mr. Johnston) 
should have been the person to complain 
of the statement made by his right hon. 
and learned Friend, that the whole Army 
of England would be unable to enforce 
compliance with the existing law which 
consigned the members of the religious 
orders to banishment :—and should they 
return to transportation, which now 
meant penal servitude? This complaint 
came with very bad grace from the hon. 
Member for Belfast, who had not long 
since declared that he would himself put 
the law at defiance, and with the assistance 
of 50,000 stalwart marshalled men, be- 
longing to a secret society, prevent the 
Law Officers of the Crown carrying out 
the provisions of the Party Processions 
Act. All that was desired by the sup- 
porters of the Bill before the House was 
to remove one of the grossest injustices 
Parliament had ever put upon a people 
for adherence to the practices of their 
faith ; and all that was meant by the 
statement of the right hon. Gentleman 
who introduced the Bill (Sir Colman 
O‘Loghlen), to which the hon. Member 
for Belfast so ill-advisedly referred at 
the outset of his remarks was, that it 
would be impossible to carry out so un- 
just a law in the face of the overwhelm- 
ing opposition of public opinion. The 
injustice which he desired to see reme- 
died, but which the hon. Member for 
Belfast wished to perpetuate, lay in a 
law which placed it in the power of one 
man to banish certain classes of the 
Catholic priesthood from Ireland, and to 
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punish with transportation for life such 
of them as ventured to return from 
banishment to the land they loved, and 
for the elevation of whose people they 
desired to labour. The Bill which the 
House was now asked to read a second 
time would simply have the effect, if 
passed, of putting Roman Catholics and 
Jews in the same position as regarded 
civil rights with the Protestant Dissen- 
ters and other Nonconformists. The 
hon. Member for Belfast contended that 
a Roman Catholic could not be appointed 
to the Lord Lieutenancy of Ireland un- 
less the Act of Settlement were repealed, 
on the ground that the Viceroy being 
the representative of the Crown and the 
Throne, the office could only be occupied 
by a Protestant. But he forgot to men- 
tion that, ‘while a Nonconformist could 
not occupy the Throne, it was quite com- 
petent for him to fill the office of Lord 
Lieutenant—and therefore a Dissenter 
could enjoy civil rights which were de- 
nied to the Roman Catholic. He forgot, 
too, that in India a Roman Catholic, a 
Mahommedan, a Hindoo, or evena person 
of no religious belief whatever, might be 
made Viceroy, and might exercise a much 
larger authority than was possessed by 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. It had 
been declared by the Queen that she ac- 
cepted the Throne of India on the prin- 
ciple that every man who was a subject 
in India should be free and unfettered in 
his religious opinions, and that no man, 
because of these opinions, should be ex- 
cluded from civil offices for which his 
merits qualified him. Could the same 
be said for Irish Roman Catholics? 
Roman Catholics were shut out from 
civil distinctions which were open to 
every other religious profession. A man 
might be an infidel, but that would not 
debar him from getting any office in the 
State from which conscientious Roman 
Catholics were excluded. There was not 
an argument which had been used 
against the Bill that had not been 
drawn from the old armoury used by 
the opponents of Catholic Emancipation. 
He was surprised to hear the hon. 
Member for Belfast object to the Bill 
on the ground that it would destroy 
some of the most important and most 
cherished institutions of the country. 
What were those cherished institutions ? 
Some years ago the Southern States of 
America objected strongly to the de- 
struction of the ‘‘ cherished institution ” 
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of slavery, and now he supposed the 


‘hon. Member objected to the destruction 


of that ‘‘ cherished institution” by the 
blessed provisions of which the clergy of 
the several Orders referred to in the Bill, 
who had done more than any other sec- 
tion of the community to promote civili- 
zation, and to advance the prosperity of 
Ireland, might be banished from her 
shores as felons. He could not think 
that the Imperial Parliament would en- 
dorse the views of the hon. Member. 
Parliament was summoned by the Queen 
in order to maintain the Throne and 
Constitution of these realms, but it 
could hardly hope to do this by retain- 
ing upon the Statute-book enactments 
so contrary to Christianity, humanity, 
and truth, that the Government dared 
not put them in force. If, then, the 
Government could not enforce them, 
let the Parliament have the manli- 
ness to repeal them, and refuse to be a 
party to the public demoralization that 
must result from the maintenance of 
laws which possess no sanction, and the 
enforcement of which would be univer- 
sally regarded as a crime. There was 
something higher than the law of the 
land. There was the law of nature, of 
justice, and of Heaven; and he con- 
tended that it would be far better and 
more statesmanlike to openly abandon 
the power to send one’s fellow-subjects to 
the galleys than to retain on the Statute- 
book laws which could only be enforced 
at the sacrifice of the rights and violation 
of the consciences of a whoie nation. 
Mr. HOLT said, that one of the 
arguments used in support of the mea- 
sure now under consideration struck him 
as very remarkable. The right hon. 
Gentleman who moved the second read- 
ing urged that the law of the land 
ought to be altered to suit the con- 
venience of those who were in the habit 
of breaking it; and that an office, the 
holder of which was supreme guardian 
of the law, should be opened to those 
who avow that they habitually break 
the law. It was avowed that this mea- 
sure was introduced for the purpose of 
opening certain high offices of State to 
Roman Catholic subjects. But when 
the right hon. Gentleman (Sir Colman 
O’Loghlen) said that since 1829 the 
Roman Catholics and the Jews had been 
subject to restrictions, and that Noncon- 
formists were not subject to the restric- 
tions imposed upon soo Catholics, 
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he (Mr. Holt) had to inquire whether 
there were not reasons why Roman Ca- 
tholics were placed under restrictions 
which were not imposed upon their fel- 
low-subjects. It would be admitted by 
every Roman Catholic Member of the 
House that it was one of the principles 
of the Church of which they were mem- 
bers, that education should be mainly, if 
not entirely, confided to the hands of the 
priesthood. [‘‘ No, no!”] He certainly 
thought that the recent action of the 
Roman Catholics in this country showed 
that such was the object they had in 
view. As he understood it, the great 
object of the Roman Catholic clergy and 
the teachers of youth was to make the 
Roman Catholic laymen and children 
confided to their charge obedient sons of 
the Church. [Mr. Marruews: Hear!] 
He was glad to see that the hon. Mem- 
ber accepted that as a correct state- 
ment. The Doctors who had written 
on the canon law had proved that a 
question of morals included almost 
every action in which a man could pos- 
sibly concern himself. Now, the clergy 
were the exponents of the doctrines 
and laws of their Church, and it fol- 
lowed that in all political actions in 
which Roman Catholic gentlemen might 
be concerned they were bound, if they 
were consistent and adhered to the train- 
ing in which they had been brought up, 
to submit to and follow the teaching of 
their Church. [‘‘ No, no!”’] That state 
of things seemed to him to tend to destroy 
that independence of character and that 
sense of personal responsibility which 
he believed to be one of the greatest 
safeguards for freedom in this country. 
In his opinion the doctrines in which 
Roman Catholic youth were trained made 
aman unfit to discharge the duties re- 
quired in this Protestant country. They 
made him—touse an expression uttered by 
a Roman Catholic on a public platform— 
a Catholic first, and then an Englishman. 
He would not quote long passages from 
the canon law to prove that the doctrine 
of the Church was as he had stated ; but 
hon. Members would find it at length in 
Gury, where the argument of the chapter 
de Legibus, as he understood it, amounted 
to this—that, if the two were incompa- 
tible, the law of the Church was to be 
obeyed instead of the civil law. The 
practical result of this doctrine would 
be found expressed in L’ Univers of 
March 28, 1868, where it was said—and 
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the House should remember that the 
uotation was from an undoubted Roman 
atholic organ— 

“No one who is truly at heart a thorough and 
complete Catholic can give his entire adhesion to 
a Protestant leader, be he Whig or Tory; for in 
so doing he divides the allegiance—in some in- 
stances destroys it altogether—which he owes to 
the Church.” 


The doctrine so expressed was a full 
confirmation of the statement of Adam 
Smith, that— 

* The Church of Rome is the most formidable 

combination that ever was formed against the 
authority and security of civil government, as 
well as against the liberty, reason, and happiness 
of mankind.” 
He might in confirmation of this quote 
the Syllabus of 1864, which hon. Mem- 
bers would recollect was a general con- 
demnation of what were styled Liberal 
opinions on the statement of Lord 
Beaumont on the subject; but not to 
weary the House he would only refer to 
the present state of things in a great Con- 
tinentalEmpire. Theeventsof the lastfew 
months in Germany were proof, if proof 
were needed, of the correctness of this 
doctrine, and the conflict that had arisen 
in that country between the Church of 
Rome and the civil Government showed, 
as The Times had said—‘‘ That an infal- 
lible Pope is simply an implacable foe 
to German liberty and German unity.” 
He would venture, too, to remind the 
House that the Roman Catholics them- 
selves had not been backward in avow- 
ing their designs, and in stating that 
the great object they had in view was 
to reconcile this nation to the Church of 
Rome; and all their acts, whether as 
politicians or as private individuals, were 
directed to that end. The Tablet of 
August 6, 1859, reported the following 
words as having been used in a sermon 
by Dr. Manning :— 

“ If ever there was a land in which work is to 
be done, it is here. We have to subjugate and 
subdue, to conquer and rule, an Imperial race. 
. . .. We have to bend or break that will which 
nations have found invincible and inflexible. Were 
heresy conquered in England, it would be con- 
quered throughout the world.” 


Since the promulgation of the Doctrine 
of Infallibility, Roman Catholics were 
bound to believe in the infallibility of 
the Head of their Church, and it was as 
well that the House should know the 
light in which an infallible Pope re- 
garded civil government. Pio Nono, 


according to 


Times, used the follow- 
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ing words in an address during the 
present year— ; 


‘* What are certain Governments ? They are 
like a pyramid of which the apex is one dependent 
on a Cabinet which is dependent on an Assembly, 
which in its turn is dependent on a thousand 
demons who have chosen it. All are slaves of 
sin ; the Angel of God pursues them and threatens 
them.” 


The proposal now was to throw open 
certain high offices in the State to gen- 
tlemen who had been trained to implicit 
obedience in an infallible Pope—who 
knew that the Pope regarded Protestant- 
ism as a pestilent heresy ; and who, 
holding these views, and feeling them- 
selves bound to do all in their power to 
promote the ascendancy of their Church, 
would be compelled to take steps fraught 
with peril to the institutions and the 
Protestantism of this country. The 
Bill, in fact, was an attack upon the 
Protestant institutions of this country. 
Some hon. Members who supported this 
Bill desired the removal of certain strin- 
gent provisions against the Jesuits ; but 
were those provisions, he would ask, 
one whit more stringent than the provi- 
sions for the suppression of the Society 
of Jesus contained in more than one 
Papal Bull—Bulls, be it remembered, 
issued by infallible Popes? ‘Was it the 
Jesuits of fact or the Jesuits of fiction to 
whom Pope Clement XI. referred when 
he said— ‘‘ The Jesuits are perilous 
servants and tyrannical masters?’ Did 
they remember that Clement XTV., in 
1778, issued a Bull, in which he stated 
that he had omitted no care or pains to 
arrive at a thorough knowledge of the 
Society, and that the result of his de- 
liberations, examinations, and prayers, 
was— 


“ That it is very difficult, not to say impossible, 
that the Church can recover a firm and durable 
peace so long as the said Society exists ; and I 
therefore suppress and abolish the said company, 
so that the name of the company shall be and is 
for ever extinguished and suppressed ;” and that 
these “letters should remain to all eternity valid, 
permanent, and efficacious.” 


Now, Clement XIV. was an infallible 
Pope, and in resisting this Bill we, poor 
heretics as we were, were only carryin 

out the dicta of infallible authority. 
He trusted that he had convinced some 
hon. Members, at all events, that it 
would not be conducive to the welfare 
of the Protestant institutions of this 
country to give this Bill a second read- 

Mr. Holt 
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ing. There were, no doubt, some who 
regarded this as purely a religious ques- 
tion. Mr. Cobden, whose authority had 
some weight with hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site, would scarcely have been of that 
opinion, for, referring to Ireland, he 
said— 

“ The above facts go far to prove that, in hu- 
man affairs at least, the Reformed Faith conduces 


more than Catholicism to the prosperity of 
nations.” 


They were not, in his opinion, sent to 
that House to apologize for their Pro- 
testantism, but to boldly avow and de- 
fend it; not to betray, but to guard the 
principles for which their forefathers 
contended at the Reformation, and which 
they confirmed at the Revolution. In 
the interests of his constituents and in 
the interest of his country, therefore, he 
could not—he dared not—do otherwise 
than offer the most determined oppo- 
sition to the second reading of this 
measure. 

Mr. SYNAN said, he was surprised 
to find the hon. Member for Belfast (Mr. 
W. Johnston) supporting these clauses 
of the Emancipation Act, which were 
justly offensive to many of his country- 
men, and contrary to the common sense 
of Europe. It had, indeed, been al- 
leged that these clauses were inserted 
in that measure as securities for the Pro- 
testant constitution of the country, and 
at the time the Act was passed no doubt 
there might be some pretence for enact- 
ing them; but surely no time could be 
more proper for their repeal than now 
when—whatever they might have been 
at the time—they had become inopera- 
tive and useless, because for the imagi- 
native safeguards and securities of Acts 
of Parliament there had been substi- 
tuted the undoubted loyalty and attach- 
ment of our Roman Catholic fellow-sub- 
jects to the Throne. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman (Sir Thomas Cham- 
bers) had referred to the Act of Settle- 
ment. Now the substance of that Act 
was, that the Crown of this country 
should be held only by a Protestant 
Sovereign. It was plain, therefore, that 
the passing of this Bin would in no way 
affect the Act of Settlement; and as to © 
the admission of a Roman Catholic to 
the office of Lord Chancellor, even were 
it more probable than the hon. and 
learned Gentleman supposed, did any- 
one ever hear that the interests of the 
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country had in any way suffered by the 
appointment of a Roman Catholic to the 
High Chancellorship of Ireland? The 
hon. and learned Gentleman had also 
objected to the Bill, that it was, to some 
extent, a repeal of the law of mortmain. 
But the principle of the mortmain law 
was to prohibit the tying up of landed 
property in the hands of ecclesiastical 
corporations; but though the Acts against 
superstitious uses might have originated 
in the Mortmain Act they had really little 
to do with it. He confidenty appealed 
to the House to say whether it was 
necessary any longer to keep upon the 
Statute-book provisions such as those 
which it was now sought to repeal. 

Dr. BALL said, that though this Bill 
was no doubt one of great importance, 
hon. Members would be under a great 
misapprehension if they should be deluded 
into the belief, by the attendance of 
Trish Members, by the numbers who 
had spoken, by the ardour of their sup- 
port, or the vehemence of their expres- 
sions, that it was a Bill of any great 
importance as regarded Ireland. The 

rovisions of the Bill chiefly affected 
a In Ireland there was no Act 
of Parliament corresponding to the Act 
of George II. in England; there was no 
Act of Parliament making bequests void 
because they were given to religion—in 
Treland the legality of such bequests 
could only be challenged in case they 
were given to a corporation, and they 
would be equally void whether that cor- 
poration were an insurance company, 
a municipal corporation, or the Irish 
Church before it was disestablished. The 
law affecting corporations sole—such as 
Bishops, the clergy—was part of the old 
law of England. By Poyning’s Law, 
passed in the reign of Henry VIII., the 
laws of England prior to that time were 
extended to Ireland ; but the provisions 
forbidding the holding of land at that 
time in force were passed by Catholics, 
and were grounded not on religious but 
on social and political considerations. 
In England, however, the question was 
different. There was reason to doubt 
about the policy of maintaining these laws 
when it was found that they were con- 
stantly evaded. In Ireland the charitable 
bequest by a dying person possessed ofland 
would be invalid ; but how was the law 
evaded? ‘The charity was not named in 
the will; but the property was given to 
the Bishop, or other person, without any 
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mention of any trust, and therefore the 
law could not reach the case. It was 
now proposed that they should pass a 
Bill of this kind, with sweeping clauses 
and no qualifications; but ioe they 
did this they should have the best legal 
advice upon the matter, so that they 
might know what qualifications and cau- 
tious provisions should be enacted, and 
also in what language they should be 
placed. In the Bill several abstract pro- 
positions were laid down. This seemed 
to him to be a haphazard way of pro- 
ceeding in reference to such an important 
matter. Questions of such importance 
ought to be dealt with by the Govern- 
ment and the Law Officers of the Go- 
vernment. To hear the speeches which 
had been delivered one would have 
thought that the existing enactments 
inflicted great oppression upon some per- 
sons, when, in fact, the enactments really 
operated upon nobody, except so far as 
bequests were concerned. An Act of 
Parliament had been passed rendering 
invalid all bequests not of land merely, 
but of money also, to what was called 
in the law ‘superstitious uses.” And 
here he thought he was justified in com- 
plaining of the absence of the English 
Law Officers of the Crown. As far as 
the Irish Executive was concerned, the 
Treasury Bench was amply represented, 
but in a matter so nearly affecting the 
interests of this country the House was 
entitled to the assistance and aid of Her 
Majesty’s legal advisers. As to the dis- 
tinction that had been made by the law 
as regarded the religious belief of the 
Lord Chancellor of England, it had been 
made on account of the peculiarly inti- 
mate relations bstween the holder of the 
office and the Sovereign. It was well 
known that the Lord Chancellor was the 
adviser of the Queen’s conscience. The 
Queen of England was not only supreme 
in law and in the Governmental De- 
partments, but the constitution of the 
Church of England placed her in a 
peculiar position as regards that Church. 
The hon. and learned Member for Rich- 
mond (Sir Roundell Palmer) was dis- 
posed to take a much lower view of the 
Sovereign’s relation to the Church than 
he was; but the fact that decisions in 
ecclesiastical cases were given by the 
Queen herself, on the advice of the Privy 
Council, was enough to show the im- 
portant character of that relationship ; 
and this, on consideration, was sufficient 
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to require that the Lord Chancellor 
should be a professor of the same reli- 
gious belief as the Sovereign. If, how- 
ever, an Act were passed depriving the 
office of Lord Chancellor of these cha- 
racteristics, and making him a mere 
Judge, having no peculiarly intimate 
relations with the Sovereign, he (Dr. 
Ball) would be one of the first to throw 
the office open to professors of all creeds ; 
but as long as the Lord Chancellor re- 
tained his present position the holding 
of that office must be restricted to pro- 
fessors of the same faith as the Sove- 
reign. As regards that part of the Bill 
dealing with the monastic Orders, one 
would suppose from the speeches that 
had been made that the monastic Orders 
in Ireland were being oppressed. This, 
however, was not so; he had never 
heard any one of them treated with the 
slightest disrespect even. And if this 
were so, how was it hon. Members for 
Ireland made the House re-echo with 
complaints as if some portion of their 
countrymen were continually smarting 
under extreme oppression? He was de- 
sirous of proceeding with caution in this 
matter. He was perfectly ready to admit 
that it was useless te maintain penalties 
in the Statute-book which were never 
enforced; but he was not prepared to 
say that there should not be power in 
the Government in extreme cases to in- 
terpose in a stronger manner than the 
mere ordinary law enabled them. In 
dealing with a matter such as this one 
was exposed to two antagonistic forces. 
Roman Catholics, he was bound to say, 
were sometimes unreasonable. When 
a fair argument was adduced, contrary 
to their views upon a matter such as 
this, they would exclaim—‘‘ Then you 
are endeavouring to maintain the old 
spirit of ascendancy.” And if, on the 
other hand, an admission was made that 
some concession should be granted, and 
that the law was defective, immediately 
one was met by the ery from the other 
side of ‘‘ Ultramontane influence.” It 
was, however, the duty of every man 
who respected himself to regard neither 
insinuation, but to say what he believed 
to be true, and act upon it. Such ques- 
tions as this were not disposed of by 
encouraging allegations which had no 
solid basis—by yielding when there was 
no real ground of complaint—but would 
be more completely met by proceeding 
in accordance with the resolution ex- 
Dr. Ball 
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— by the noble Marquess (the 
arquess of Hartington), when address- 
ing his constituents, to “‘ act with firm- 
ness and act with patience.” 

Mr. HERON said, that the Roman 
Catholics wished to be placed in the 
same position as Presbyterians and Non- 
conformists in reference to the offices of 
Lord Lieutenant and Lord Chancellor ; 
and he must remind the House that it 
had already affirmed by a majority of 
103 that the office of Lord Lieutenant 
should be open to Roman Catholics, and 
he saw no reason why they should de- 
cline to re-affirm that Resolution. He 
wished them to carry the principle to the 
fullest extent, and to declare that no re- 
ligious disabilities should attach to the 
tenure of any office. It was not neces- 
sary that the Lord Lieutenant should be 
a Peer; and, considering that the Chief 
Secretary had in reality more power 
than his superior, it was a singular ano- 
maly that the one office should be closed 
against Roman Catholics, and that the 
other and more powerful office should 
be open to them. The hon. and learned 
Member for Dublin University (Dr. Ball) 
had spoken of the monastic Orders as if 
they had no grievances. But he (Mr. 
Heron) would remind the House that at 
the Reformation the Roman Catholics of 
England were deprived of the great en- 
dowments for education founded by them 
in the Middle Ages. He himself had 
been first educated at one of the Roman 
Catholic Colleges of this country, pre- 
sided over and conducted by ecclesiastics; 
and subsequently he went to Trinity 
College, Dublin, to complete his educa- 
tion. The difference in the position of 
the schoolmasters in England and in 
Dublin was, that whilst the Roman Ca- 
tholic ecclesiastics of England were ex- 
posed to pains and penalties, the eccle- 
siastics who taught in the Dublin Uni- 
versity were thoroughly free from any 
such consequences—as they ought to be 
—whilst discharging the duties of their 
honourable profession. Some hon. Mem- 
bers had alluded to the law of Habeas 
Corpus being powerless as regarded the 
inmates of convents and monasteries in 
Ireland. It was absurd to speak on such 
a subject when they considered that both 
monks and nuns were to be seen in the 
full light of day pursuing their sacred 
calling in the execution of the purest 


acts of charity to the poor and the friend- 
less. What, he asked, was to prevent 
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any of these monks or nuns, if they 

eased, remaining outside those walls 
in which they were said to be im- 
prisoned ? He called upon the House to 
re-affirm the principle already laid down 
by a large majority in respect to the 
office of Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, and 
to abolish the disability existing in re- 
spect to that of Lord Chancellor of Eng- 
land. By doing so they would be only 
acting in harmony with the principle of 
the Constitution of this country, which 
declared that England should be free, 
and every one of her subjects should have 
equal rights and equal privileges. He 
trusted that England, which had always 
been the asylum of the world, would not 
so far forget her glorious mission as to 
re-enact in the 19th century the laws of 
oppression against any religious sect or 
denomination. 

Mr. GREGORY said, there could be 
no doubt of the fact that the endow- 
ment of monastic and conventual insti- 
tutions was a matter of much compli- 
cation and difficulty. Nevertheless, the 
law had failed to operate against their 
extension, inasmuch as they were in- 
creasing every day, and they were ac- 
cumulating property to a very large 
extent. The only difficulty which stood 
in the way of holding such property, 
was that arising from what were called 
“ superstitious uses ;” but even if money 
was bequeathed for such purposes to 
Roman Catholics they did not lose it—it 
was devoted to some other Roman Ca- 
tholic use to be specified by the Court. 
Hon. Members on the other side com- 
plained that those Roman Catholic in- 
stitutions for educational purposes were 
not placed upon the same footing as the 
ordinary educational endowments of this 
country. But the cases of the monastic 
Orders and of the Professors of Trinity 
College were not identical. As a mem- 
ber of the Committee of Inquiry into 
this subject he had put a question to a 
Roman Catholic witness, whether he 
thought that his Church would be satis- 
fied to take upon it all the rights of our 
educational endowments, together with 
their liabilities, involving from time to 
time Parliamentary inquiries, inspection 
by visitors, the regulation of their estab- 
lishments, &c. But to that proposition 
he had failed to obtain a plain or satis- 
factory answer. The impression which 
this circumstance left upon his mind 
was that the Roman Catholics were 
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anxious to obtain all the rights, but 
were unwilling to take upon them- 
selves the liabilities which the hold- 
ing of such endowments carried with it. 
In respect to the Lord Lieutenancy of 
Ireland, it appeared to him that the dis- 
qualification of Roman Catholics for that 
office arose from the fact that the Lord 
Lieutenant was Vicegerent, and directly 
represented the Sovereign; so that if 
they abolished the disqualification in re- 
spect to that office they’ would be ap- 
proaching very closely to the abolition 
of the disqualification imposed upon 
Roman Catholics in respect to the sove- 
reignty itself. As to the Lord Chan- 
cellor of England, it struck him that the 
nature of the functions attached to that 
office had not been properly brought be- 
fore the Honse. The office was created 
by the delivery of the Great Seal into 
his hands. The holder of it was thus 
made superior in point of precedence to 
all other subjects of the Crown—he was 
a Privy Councillor by right of his office, 
and Prolocutor of the House of Lords by 
prescription. To him belonged the ap- 
pointment of all magistrates throughout 
the kingdom—he was patron of all Royal 
livings under a certain value; he was 
likewise general guardian of all infants, 
idiots, and lunatics, and visitor of all 
hospitals and colleges of Royal founda- 
tion, and general superintendent of all 
charitable uses in the kingdom. He was 
thus brought into intimate connection 
with the administration of the affairs of 
all educational and charitable founda- 
tions of the country. And, in addition to 
all these functions, the Lord Chancellor 
of England was the private and con- 
fidential adviser of the Sovereign in all 
matters ecclesiastical and civil. The 
enumeration of all those functions he 
thought was enough to show that the 
Lord Chancellor of England must be of 
the religion recognized by the State and 
professed by the Sovereign. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE*® said, that the 
only English lawyer who had spoken in 
this debate was the hon. and learned 
Member for Marylebone (Sir Thomas 
Chambers), who occupied a judicial office, 
and that he had moved the postponement 
of the second reading for an indefinite 
period. He (Mr. Newdegate) prayed the 
House to remember that only yesterday 
the House was pleased to give him leave 
to introduce a Bill for the establishment 


of a Commission which, if that Bill passed 
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into law, would be empowered and di- 
rected to inquire into one important sub- 
ject which had been under discussion 
to-day, but a summary conclusion as to 
which was proposed by the measure now 
before the House. This Bill would di- 
rectly affect some English laws which 
undoubtedly did touch Ireland, and yet 
it had been introduced by four Members 
of the House, every one of whom repre- 
sented an Irish constituency. Now, he 
thought that the Members for England 
and Scotland had a right to expect that 
the House would abide by its decision 
of yesterday, so far as it indicated the 
purpose to appoint a Commission to in- 
quire into the operation of the Super- 
stitious Uses Act and into the operation of 
the law of mortmain. He would beg 
the House to recollect that the clauses 
in the Act of 1829, which were now in 
question, were calmly considered in 1860, 
and were revived by the Act passed in 
that year, which gave facilities for re- 
moving gifts from the direct operation 
of the Superstitious Uses Act—a statute 
the hon. and learned Member for the 
county of Clare (Sir Colman O’Loghlen) 
proposed to repeal wholesale by this Bill. 
Now, he (Mr. Newdegate) anxiously sup- 

orted the Act of 1860, and voted for it. 
t was originally introduced by his late 
Friend (Sir Charles Selwyn) ; but by an 
arrangement it was taken out of his 
hands by the late Sir George Lewis, 
who. was at that time the Home Se- 
cretary — so that the Government and 
the House were now asked to repeal ab- 
solutely the clauses of the Act of 1829, 
which were revived in 1860, with respect 
to their bearing upon the devolution of 
property, by SirGeorge Lewis, the Secre- 
tary of State of a Liberal Government. 
All he hoped was that the House would 
allow a Commission to be appointed, 
whose duty it would be to investigate 
those difficult questions, before it pro- 
ceeded to sweep away an enactment 
which it was perfectly clear was not 
wholly inoperative. The evidence be- 
fore the Committee of 1870 showed that 
there was no law of mortmain in Scot- 
land, except the law known as Ex capite 
lecti; but last Session the Legislature 
repealed that law —so that there was 
now, in Scotland, no law of mortmain 
whatever. And if they now repealed 


these provisions of the Act of 1829 there 
would be nothing to prevent the monastic 
Orders in Scotland acquiring any amount 
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of property in perpetuity. He did not 
think the House was ready to do that. 
Much had been said about the Jesuit 
Order, and it was, without doubt, a 
powerful organization. He would have 
the House remember that they had the 
testimony of the chiefs of the Old Ca- 
tholic party in Germany to the effect 
that that Order commanded the late 
Council at Rome; and he prayed the 
House not only as a Protestant, but as 
a Catholic, which he claimed to be al- 
most in the sense of the Old Catholics 
of Germany, not to favour this Order, 
when its operations were such, that the 
Roman Catholics of Germany had re- 
coiled from the despotism which it would 
fix upon them, and were supported in 
their resistance by the Roman Catholic 
Government of Bavaria and by the Im- 
perial Government of Germany. Why, 
then, sho uld the House at that moment, 
by sanctioning the principle of this Bill, 
declare that, in the case of England, 
there was no occasion whatever for the 
same measures of precautions against 
the machinations of a priesthood, whose 
influence had always proved dangerous 
to public liberty—as was shown by the 
conduct of the Old Catholics of Germany ? 
If ever there was a period of our history 
when Parliament should be cautious in 
dealing with this question, it was the 
present. He did not wish the House to 
rest upon his bare assertions; but they 
had in this country publications, which 
were well known to have emanated from 
the old Roman Catholic party in Ger- 
many, with the learned and estimable 
Dr. Dollinger at their head — publica- 
tions he heartily wished that hon. Mem- 
bers, both Roman Catholic and Protes- 
tant, had studied. They had the works 
entitled Janus and Quirinus, both ema- 
nating from the enlightened mind of 
Dr. Dollinger. A perusal of those works 
was calculated to furnish hon. Members 
with the most valuable information, and 
to instruct them in the importance of 
those very serious questions. He (Mr. 
Newdegate) wished to show the House 
the position of the Jesuit Order, and the 
power it had acquired over all the other 
ecclesiastical orders. In Quirinus they 
were reminded of the fact that Pope 
Clement XIV., in 1773, was compelled 
to suppress the Jesuit Order in conse- 
quence of the disturbances which it had 
ereated over a great portion of Europe. 
The Order, however, was revived y 
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Pope Clement’s successor, Pius VII., in 
1814; but in the document reviving it 
not one word was used to contravene 
the reasons given by Pope Clement XIV. 
(Ganganelli) for suppressing it. The 
work in question went on to show that 
the power of the Jesuit Order had in 
former times been held in check by the 
power of the other Orders, including the 
Augustinians, the Carmelites, and above 
all the Dominicans, who were leagued 
together by their common hatred of the 
Jesuits; but that since the restoration 
of the Jesuits this had been completely 
changed—all the ancient Orders were in 
decline, and hence now that they enjoyed 
the special favour of the Pope, they had 
come to acquire power in Rome which 
might be called quite unexampled—they 
had, in fact, become the legislators and 
trusted councillors of the Pope, who saw 
with their eyes and heard with their 
ears. Now, knowing that Spain had 
been recently compelled to expel that 
Order, and that Switzerland, within the 
last few months, had taken a similar 
course — knowing that that Order was 
now struggling with the powerful Go- 
vernment of the German Empire, he 
asked the House not to adopt any step 
the operation of which would encourage 
that Order to indulge in those old and 
mischievous machinations so character- 
istic of it. He had before him a copy 
of the sermon preached by Dr. Manning, 
which had been referred to by his hon. 
Friend the Member for North-West 
Lancashire (Mr. Holt), in which he de- 
scribed this country as ‘‘the centre of 
heresy,” and urged the Roman Catholics 
of England to use their best exertions 
to render the power of England subser- 
vient to the objects of the Papacy, for 
then, he said, the will of the Roman 
Catholic Church must become dominant 
throughout the world. Could the House 
desire to give encouragement to such ob- 
jects as these? Dr. Manning and Cardinal 
Cullen, as they well knew, were the most 
earnest promoters of the dogma of Infal- 
libility pronounced by the recent Council. 
In another sermon, Dr. Manning lauded 
the Jesuit Order, praised all their ac- 
tions, and in reference to the Gunpowder 
Plot, said that they must be considered 
as utterly absolved from any participa- 
tion in the conspiracy to blow up that 
House; and added that he looked. upon 
them as the most fitting agents for carry- 
ing out that policy which was best for 
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the interests of the Roman Catholic 
Church. Why should the House rest 
in such blind security as to sweep away 
all provisions of our law, which prevent 
the acquisition of property by the Order, 
but do not prevent them from prose- 
cuting their political intrigues ? Let the 
House remember that if there was any 
real necessity for a Jesuit to come into 
this country he had only to apply to the 
Home Office and he would obtain per- 
mission to do so; but it was a singular 
fact that for the last 30 years no appli- 
cation of the kind had ever been made 
—a fact which showed their disposition 
to treat our law with disrespect, if not 
with contempt. These regular Orders 
—the Jesuits and others—were rapidly 
displacing the secular clergy as religious 
teachers; in one school near London—the 
children, many of whom were children 
from St. George’s Union—all the teachers 
were actually Belgian monks. Every- 
thing was now done by the Papacy to en- 
courage the members of monastic Orders, 
who were the regular clergy, to the de- 
triment of the secular clergy. In Ireland 
the old priests were often patriots, but 
now the cosmopolitan doctrines of the 
Jesuits prevailed. There was no Com- 
munism so pronounced as the Communism 
of the Society of Jesus—none—and that 
Communism was governed by an Absolu- 
tism in the General of the Order. For 
these reasons he prayed the House not 
to pass this Bill until they had carried 
out their previous intention by issuing 
a Commission to investigate the relations 
in which property stood to these Orders, 
and how their repeal proposed by this 
Bill would operate in other respects. 
The proposals of the Bill as to the Lord 
Chancellor of England and the Lord 
Lieutenant for Ireland would strike very 
close to the Act of Settlement, whereby 
the Crown of these realms stood limited 
to the present Royal Family being Pro- 
testants. Was there anything unreason- 
able in the provision adopted 200 years 
ago that the Sovereign of this country 
should be a Protestant? Look at what 
Germany had done. The States of Ger- 
many had some of them Roman Catholics 
on their Thrones; yet they had agreed 
to choose a Protestant Emperor and a 
Protestant Family to inherit the Empire. 
Was not that Roman Catholic testimony 
to the wisdom of the Act of Settlement 
which limits the Crown of this country 
to Protestants? The advocates of this 
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Bill said—‘‘ We do not attack the Act 
of Settlement.’”’ True, they did not. But 
what was it that they did do? By previous 
legislation, ro the Sovereign was 
still to be a Protestant, they had swept 
away the provisions which limited the 
tenure of the high offices of State to 
persons of Her Majesty’s own faith, until 
there were but two of these offices left ; 
subject to this qualification—they yet 
expected Her Majesty to discharge the 
functions of Royalty in the sense of the 
Act of Settlement as a Protestant Sove- 
reign ; and he asked was it fair, was it 
just—he would not say was it loyal—but 
he would say, was it considerate to Her 
Majesty to deprive her of the assistance 
of the only two officers who, by the na- 
ture of their offices, were compelled to 
be of the same faith as the law had en- 
acted that the Sovereign of these realms 
must be? For the reasons he had stated, 
then, he appealed to the House not to 
act inconsiderately in this matter, but 
to consent to the postponement of the 
Bill until the Commission yesterday de- 
termined upon had had time and oppor- 
tunity to inquire into these wide and 
important subjects. 

Mr. WATERS fully agreed with the 
observation of the hon. and learned 
Member for the University of Dublin 
(Dr. Ball), that this involved a question 
which required further consideration be- 
fore the House would be able to arrive 
at a proper decision upon it. As the 
matter stood at present many votes might 
be given by hon. Members who imper- 
fectly understood the point at issue. 
Under these circumstances he begged to 
move to adjournment of the debate. 

Question put, ‘That the debate be 
now adjourned.” —(Mr. Waters.) 

Dr. BALL expressed his surprise at 
the extraordinary course that had been 
taken of moving the adjournment of the 
debate at that hour, before the Govern- 
ment had given any opinion upon the 
subject. 

Mr. SPEAKER said, that he having 
already put the Question that the debate 
be adjourned, and the voices having 
been taken, the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman was out of Order in rising to 
speak. 

Question for the Adjournment nega- 
tived. 


Question again proposed, ‘‘ That the 
word ‘‘ now” stand part of the Question,”’ 
Ur, Newdegate 
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Mrz. M‘CARTHY DOWNING re- 
gretted that the debate had not been ad- 
ourned, as he thought more time should 
= given for the consideration of the 
uestion. It had been pointed outin the 
eport of the Select Committee on Con- 
ventual and Monastic Establishments 
that any sect in this country except the 
Roman Catholics might take monastic 
views, or endow the community to which 
they belonged, and the House had now 
to decide whether the law should apply 
equally to all the subjects of the Crown, 
both in England and Ireland. He could 
not but think that the law as it now 
existed was unjust. The hon. Member 
for North Warwickshire (Mr. Newde- 
gate) had drawn an argument from the 
act that the Royal Family of Germany 
was of the Protestant religion; but it 
should also be remembered that Saxony, 
with a large Protestant population, had 
chosen a Roman . Catholic Sovereign. 
The evidence given before the Committee 
to which he had already referred proved 
that the secular priests were not sufficient 
without the aid of the regular orders to 
meet the requirements of the Roman 
Catholics, and he was sure the House 
would not prevent the members of that 
faith from having a proper administra- 
tion of their religion. So long as Roman 
Catholics were prohibited from leaving 
bequests for prayers for the dead, or to 
religious houses presided over by the 
regular clergy, the majority of the people 
of Ireland could not be expected to admit 
that they were treated fairly by the law. 
Without entering into the question whe- 
ther it was desirable that the office of 
Lord Chancellor of England should be 
open to Catholics, it seemed to him that, 
considering that the majority of the 
people of Ireland belonged to that re- 
ligion, it was monstrous to declare that 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland should 
not be a Roman Catholic, while he might 
be a Dissenter, a Jew, or of no religion 
at all. It was said that the members of 
the Catholic Church were controlled by 
their clergy in the exercise of their poli- 
tical rights; but for his own part he 
could declare that he never allowed the 
hierarchy or the clergy to interfere with 
the exercise of his political opinions and 
feelings. It was true, no doubt, that the 
Roman Catholic clergy did exercise a cer- 
tain amount of influenceover the humbler 
classes in Ireland, just as the clergy of 
the Church of England were said to have 
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done in Lancashire andelsewhere. The 
observation made on a former occasion 
by the Home Secretary, to the effect that 
the law affecting monastic institutions 
was unreasonable, ought to have more 
weight with the House. He hoped the 
House would allow the Bill to be read 
a second time, in order that in Committee 
its various magenpne might be pro- 
perly considered. 

Mr. BRUCE said, his right hon. 
Friend (Sir Colman O’Loghlen) had in- 
troduced the Bill in a speech which those 
hon. Members—too few in number—who 
had heard it, would admit to have been 
one of considerable ability, containing 
much instruction, and delivered in a 
temperate spirit. It was throughout an 
appeal to those principles of religious 
iiborty which had guided the House in 
the decision of that class of questions 
during at least the last 30 or 40 years. 
He had waited till that late period in 
the debate to endeavour to gather the 
sense of the House, and especially of 
hon. Gentlemen sitting on his own side, 
as to the provisions of the Bill before the 
House. In support of the Bill, he had 
listened to many excellent speeches from 
Roman Catholic Members; but he con- 
fessed he was disappointed at not having 
heard any expression of opinion from any 
Nonconformist Member in regard to its 
provisions. Why that silence? He 
could not believe that the arguments 
sa with so much force by his right 

on. Friend met with no response from 
Liberal Members who were not of the 
Roman Catholic faith—he thought the 
reason why his right hon. Friend re- 
ceived so little support from the quarters 
he had indicated was because in his Bill 
he had mixed up questions which were 
essentially distinct, and which ought to 
be kept separate. The measure dealt 
with four different matters. In the first 
place, it proposed to repeal the section 
of the Roman Catholic Relief Act which 
made it impossible for a Roman Catholic 
to hold the office of Lord Chancellor of 
England. His right hon. Friend had a 
very easy task in showing how illogical 
and anomalous the present state of the 
law was in respect to that appointment. 
If he gathered rightly what had fallen 
from him, his right hon. Friend assumed 
that the Roman Catholic was not the 
only religionist excluded from the Lord 
Chancellorship, and that the same ex- 
clusion extended also to members of the 
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Jewish persuasion. In that he believed 
his right hon. Friend was mistaken. 
There was no law which prevented a 
Jew from being Lord Chancellor. The 
right hon. Member for the University 
of Dublin (Dr. Ball), in his very tempe- 
rate speech, rather suggested than said 
that the Lord Chancellor might have 
been supposed to be the special adviser 
of the Crown in all matters of religion ; 
that, by the Act of Settlement, the holder 
of the Crown must be a Protestant, and 
the Lord Chancellor was regarded as the 
keeper of the Royal conscience. Yet, 
bringing that opinion to the test of 
actual practice, they would find that the 
adviser of the Crown in matters of reli- 
gion was not the Lord Chancellor, but 
the Judicial Committee of Privy Council. 
All those matters were referred to the Ju- 
dicial Committee, on whose decision the 
Crown acted; and there was nothing, as 
far as he knew, to prevent every Mem- 
ber of the Judicial Committee from being 
at that moment a Roman Catholic. The 
hon. and learned Member for Sussex 
(Mr. Gregory) had read to them a long 
list of the duties which devolved on the 
Lord Chancellor; but he (Mr. Bruce) 
did not gather that there was any one 
of those duties which might not be per- 
formed by a Roman Catholic, with the 
exception, of course, of those relating to 
the patronage of livings. But that duty 
the Lord Chancellor performed in com- 
mon with the Prime Minister and the 
Home Secretary. With regard to the 
Visitorship of Colleges, the argument as 
to the Lord Chancellor not being a 
Roman Catholic might have been used 
when the Colleges were closely connected 
with the Church ; but that was no longer 
the case; and no one could say that 
the duties connected with the office of 
Visitor could not be performed by a 
Roman Catholic Lord Chancellor. The 
Prime Minister, far more than the Lord 
Chancellor, was the keeper of the Royal 
conscience ; and it might be said that, in 
a country the government of which had 
always been Protestant, it was impor- 
tant that, under all circumstances, the 
First Minister of the Crown at least 
should be a member of the Established 
Church. Indeed, it was well known that 
the Prime Minister had far more impor- 
tant functions to discharge in reference 
to ecclesiastical affairs than the Lord 
High Chancellor, because on his recom- 
mendation all the Bishops were ap- 
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pointed, and all the more important 
offices and valuable livings in the Church 
were filled up. Then, as to the Home 
Secretary, he disposed of the whole of 
the very extensive patronage of the 
Crown in Scotland. Yet either of those 
two Ministers might at any moment be 
a Roman Catholic. But, while it was 
difficult to find any logical reason why the 
Lord Chancellor should stand on a diffe- 
rent footing from the Prime Minister or 
other Minister of the Crown, there could 
be no doubt that the sentiment of public 
feeling was decidedly against such a 
change in respect of the Lord Chancellor 
of England as his right hon. Friend pro- 
posed. With reference to the office of 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, the case was 
much stronger. The House, on a former 
occasion, by a decided majority, had 
affirmed the principle that there was no 
reason why the Lord Lieutenant should 
not be a Roman Catholic. It was then 
strongly urged that, practically, the Lord 
Lieutenant acted under the direction of 
the Home Secretary, who directed the 
policy of the Irish Government, and who 
might be a Roman Catholic. The answer 
to that formerly was, that inasmuch as 
the Lord Lieutenant was the adviser of 
the Prime Minister in regard to the 
selection of Bishops for the Established 
Church in Ireland, he had functions to 
perform in respect of that Church which 
could only be properly performed by a 
member of that Church. But the state 
of things had been much altered by the 
disestablishment of the Irish Church, 
and there was now an end of the eccle- 
siastical functions of the Lord Lieu- 
tenant; so that that argument had lost 
its force. Therefore, if he was com- 
pelled to give a vote, he should now, as 
on a previous occasion, support the pro- 
posal of his right hon. Friend as to the 
office of Lord Lieutenant. - He now came 
to the third proposition—namely, for the 
repeal of the extravagant and practically 
obsolete clauses of the Roman Catholic 
Relief Act, touching the Jesuits and the 
monastic Orders. He was far from say- 
ing that at the time those provisions 
were introduced there might not have 
been some reason for them; but he was 
convinced that the House would not 
now entertain the idea of passing a law 
that a Jesuit priest, or member of any 
other Order, who after receiving permis- 
sion from the Home Secretary to live six 
months in this country remained here 
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any longer should be subject to trans- 
portation or penal servitude. Such a 
law seemed to him the relic of a barba- 
rous time. The Order of the Jesuits 
had in former days created political 
danger in many States; and as the hon. 
Member for Tipperary (Mr. Heron), in 
a speech of great moderation, had stated, 
there might be strong practical objec- 
tions to such an enormous increase of 
the monastic Orders as occurred in man 
parts of Europe in the Middle Ages. 
The hon. and learned Member who had 
moved the rejection of the Bill (Sir 
Thomas Chambers) had quoted from a 
speech of the late Duke of Wellington, in 
which the noble Duke gave reasons for 
the adoption of those severe enactments, 
and anticipated from their operation the 
suppression of the monastic Orders in this 
country. From the time, however, that 
they were passed until this day they had 
been entirely a dead letter. There had 
been, as was well known, Jesuits and 
members of every conceivable monastic 
Order in England ; and he asked whether 
any hon. Gentleman present—not even 
excepting the hon. Member for North 
Warwickshire (Mr. Newdegate)—would 
rise in his place and condemn any Eng- 
lish Government from that time to this 
for not putting those laws into force ? 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, he would 
remind the right hon. Gentleman that he 
had supported a Member of a Liberal 
Government in re-enacting them. 

Mr. BRUCE said, they were not re- 
enacted, but only not repealed, by a 
Liberal Government; and, than the late 
Sir George Lewis, he was sure there was 
not a statesman of our time who would 
have more severely condemned the spirit 
which dictated those extravagant punish- 
ments, or more successfully demonstrated 
their futility, although at the same time 
he might not have cared to propose a 
change he could not carry into effect. Not 
only werethose lawsinoperative and daily 
set at defiance, but all admitted that many 
of the monastic Orders were usefully em- 
ployed in works of education and charity, 
and ought not to be placed in a worse 
position than other persons engaged in 
similar labours. Lastly, with regard to 
the partof this Bill relating tothe doctrine 
of superstitious uses, the Report of the 
Committee on that subject was so full 
and clear, and demonstrated the objec- 
tions to the existing law so distinctly, 
that he did not think any well-considered 
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proposition on the matter would be re- 
ceived unfavourably by the House. But 
such a question could not be satisfac- 
torily dealt with by a single clause in a 
measure like the present. In conclusion, 
he would suggest that his right hon. 
Friend should rest satisfied with the dis- 
cussion he had elicited, and not perse- 
vere further with the Bill against the 
evident sense of the House. 

Mr. COLLINS joined in the appeal 
to the right hon. Gentleman not to pro- 
ceed any further with the Bill, which he 
could not possibly support, because it 
mixed up three different subjects which 
should be divided into as many different 
measures. Now that the Irish Church 
had been disestablished, there was no 
longer any reason why the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland should belong to one 
particular creed; but as long as they 
had an Established Church in England 
the Lord Chancellor of England ought 
to be a member of that communion. 
Certainly—without intending any dis- 
respect to the hon. and learned Member 
for Dungarvan (Mr. Matthews)—he did 
not know any Roman Catholic Member 
of the Bar who was at all likely to be 
appointed Lord Chancellor. He could 
not support the part of the Bill dealing 
with superstitious uses. Not on account 
of objecting to prayers for the dead, but 
because he held it to be undesirable, 
and contrary to public policy, for the 
State to sanction bequests for religious 
services for the dead. Such bequests 
should be confined to purposes bene- 
ficial to persons in existence, or who 
were likely to exist. As to the penal 
laws against the members of religious 
monastic Orders, it was scandalous and 
disgraceful that any free-born English- 
man should be liable to be subjected 
to the operation of such laws, even 
though they were never put in force. 

Smr COLMAN O‘LOGHLEN, in reply, 
expressed his regret that the attendance 
during the earlier part of that debate 
had been so much thinner than it was 
towards its close. As that was the case, 
he would give the House another oppor- 
tunity of considering the question, and 
would not have the fate of the Bill de- 
cided by the votes of Members who had 
not heard the Bill discussed, and knew no- 
thing of its merits. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman was expressing his readiness to 
accept any Amendments which might be 
proposed to bring the Bill more into ac- 
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cordance with the feelings of the House, 
when— 


It being a quarter before Six of the 
clock, the Debate stood adjourned ’till 
To-morrow. 


METROPOLITAN BUILDINGS ACT AMEND- 
MENT BILL, 

On Motion of Dr. Brewer, Bill to amend 
the Act of the seventh and eighth years of Vic- 
toria, chapter eighty-four, being “An Act for 
regulating the construction and the use of Build- 
ings in the Metropolis and its neighbourhood,” so 
far as it relates to the slaughtering of cattle and 
sheep, ordered to be brought in by Dr. Brewer, 
Mr. W. M. Torrens, and Mr. M‘Arraur. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 130.] 


OFFENCES AGAINST WOMEN AND CHILDREN 
BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Srrareut, Bill to authorise 
the punishment of whipping for certain offences 
against Women and Children, ordered to be brought 
in by Mr. Straicut and Mr, Erxyn. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 131.] 


House adjourned at ten minutes 
before Six o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, 25th April, 1872. 


MINUTES.]— Setect Commitrer — Report — 
Harbour and Fortifications of Alderney. 

Pustic Buis— First Reading — Alteration of 
Boundaries of Dioceses * (84); Middlesex 
Registration Amendment * (86); Party Pro- 
cessions (Ireland) Act Repeal* (87); West 
Indies (Incumbered Estates) * (88). 

Second Reading—Prison Ministers (72). 

Third Reading—County Buildings (Loans) * (65), 
and passed. 


PRISON MINISTERS’ BILL—(No. 72.) 
(The Duke of Cleveland.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 

Tue Duxe or CLEVELAND, in mov- 
ing that the Bill be now read the second 
time, said: My Lords, I owe an apology 
and explanation for introducing a Bill 
identical in terms with that which re- 
ceived your Lordships’ approval and 
sanction last year, though somewhat 
different in shape from that which was 
presented to you originally by Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government. That Bill was 
strangled by the press of measures at 
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the close of the Session. Her Majesty’s 
Government have declined the respon- 
sibility of it from an apprehension that 
a similar fate might attend it this year. 
The Bill is entituled ‘‘ Prison Ministers 
Bill,” and I have undertaken the mea- 
sure mainly at the instance of those 
most interested in the measure. It is 
intended, no doubt, principally for Roman 
Catholic prisoners, although it does 
not allude to them ¢o0 nomine. The 
object of the Bill is to render compul- 
sory—when a certain number of Roman 
Catholics have been found in a prison 
on an average of three years— the 
payment of a Roman Catholic priest 
for the ministration of his services. The 
Bill of 1863 authorized such payments, 
but it was not compulsory. This Bill 
would enforce by law that principle, 
thereby establishing an equality in the 
treatment of prisoners. Read in con- 
junction with the Act of 1865, the gene- 
ral Prisons Act, the Roman Catholic 
chaplain would become an officer of the 
prison. This Act applies equally to every 
other persuasion other than the Church 
of England, or to Roman Catholics; but 
it is admitted that there is so much iden- 
tity between different Protestant per- 
suasions, that prisoners of such rarely 
ask for the services of any minister of 
their persuasion; and it would rarely, if 
ever, occur that there was on an average 
of three years a sufficient number to 
authorize the payment of such ministers. 
It is, moroever, stated by Roman Catho- 
lic priests, examined before the Com- 
mittee of the other House of Parliament 
in 1870, that a Roman Catholic prisoner 
when he asks for the ministration of a 
Protestant clergyman knows that he 
does wrong. Now, my Lords, I regret 
that such should be the case; but we 
must take men as we find them, and do 
unto others as we would that they should 
do unto us. Our object is in this re- 
spect to establish equality. When the 
number of Roman Catholic prisoners are 
foundin a prison to correspond to the re- 
quirements of the Act, there seems 
to be nothing unjust in the payment 
being made out of the rates, because the 
number of prisoners is an indication that 
there is a large Roman Catholic popula- 
tion, and that that population contributes 
largely to the employment, support, and 
development of wealth in the district. 
My Lords, there are many prisons in 
this country where the Act of 1863 has 
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been accepted and acted upon. We 
have a large amount of testimony to this 
effect, taken before the Commons’ Com- 
mittee in 1870. We have the testimony 
of Roman Catholic priests, whose testi- 
mony is valuable in itself, and valuable 
as showing the feeling of their com- 
munity; but, of course, they may be said 
to be parties interested, and their testi- 
mony may be received therefore with a 
certain degree of suspicion. But we found 
that in Liverpool, from the testimony of 
Mr. Rathbone, the Act of 1863 had been 
adopted with the very best effects—most 
especially as regards the women. In 
like manner it has been generously acted 
upon in Preston, Manchester, Wakefield, 
and other large towns. However, in 
Middlesex and London, where there are 
a great many Roman Catholic prisoners, 
the Act has not been admitted; but it 
was stated by Mr. Pownall, the late 
chairman, that if the law were compul- 
sory, it would be generously acted upon; 
and he also states that a great change 
has taken place in opinion respecting it 
of late. We have the testimony before 
this same Committee of the House of 
Commons in 1870, of Sir Walter Crofton, 
at the head of the direction of the Convict 
Prisons of Ireland from 1854 to 1862, as to 
the good effect in Ireland, and being em- 
ployed for the Prison Act of 1865, his 
testimony is substantially the same on 
the general question. There is the tes- 
timony of Captain O’Brien; and, above 
all, that of Colonel Henderson, formerly 
at the head of the Convict Prisons of 
England, and Captain Ducane, who 
succeeded him, both to the effect that it 
was desirable that there should be 
equality in the treatment of prisoners, 
and that it was just and expedient that 
Roman Catholic chaplains should be 
paid officers of the prison where the 
number of prisoners of that persuasion 
authorized the adoption of the Act. In 
the convict prisons under the Govern- 
ment, 11 in number, the Act has long 
since prevailed. In nine of these prisons 
there is a large number of Roman 
Catholics. I find no weight of testimony 
opposed to these views, or in contradic- 
tion to the good effects which have re- 
sulted from its adoption. Now, my 
Lords, I am aware that it may be said 
that as the measure failed last year, 
from want of time, that it has little 
chance this year; but if the measure is 
right and proper in itself, I trust that 
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your Lordships will re-affirm it, and 
it is better that it should not slumber, as 
in time it would no doubt be sanctioned 
by Parliament. It might, perhaps, be 
more simple that the Act of 1863 should be 
repealed, and this Act incorporated with 
the general Prisons Act, although, my 
Lords, there might be a gain in sim- 
plicity of legislation, yet the difficulties to 
be surmounted would not have rendered 
such a course expedient. I trust that 
your Lordships will agree to the second 
reading of this Bill. 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2.” 
—(The Duke of Cleveland.) 


Lorp ORANMORE and BROWNE 
rose to move an Amendment that the 
Bill be read a second time that day six 
months. His ground of objection to the 
measure was that he was connected by 
property with Scotland, and the people 
of that country, however anxious they 
might be to deal fairly with their Ro- 
man Catholic countrymen, did not desire 
that a compulsory measure of that kind, 
which would put a heavy rate on 
them, should be passed by Parliament. 
Moreover, he held the Bill to be quite 
unnecessary, the Prison Ministers Bill 
being law. He was not prepared to 
discuss the proposition that where there 
were a certain number of prisoners of 
a particular religious persuasion, they 
ought to receive the ministrations of a 
minister of their own faith ; but when 
the original Prison Ministers Bill was 
before Parliament, Sir George Grey said 
it should be left to the discretion of the 
justices to decide whether the number of 
prisoners of any denomination was such 
as to require the regular ministration of 
a minister of their persuasion ; that if 
they were of that opinion, they were to 
select and appoint the minister ; and that 
being responsible for the discipline and 
good order of the prison, they would 
have the power of excluding any whose 
presence they might think dangerous to 
good order, and that they might revoke 
the appointment at pleasure. The right 
hon. Baronet further said that the ap- 
pointment would not necessarily c 
with it remuneration; but that if the 
justices decided affirmatively, the salary 
should be paid out of the ordinary fund 
applicable for the maintenance of the 
prison. He further said that it was not 
necessary nor probable that the pro- 
visions of the Bill would be applicable 
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to the great majority of prisons. But 
if the Bill now before their Lordships 
passed and became law the justices 
would be left no option in the matter ; 
and the decision of a question which 
deeply affected the good management 
and the maintenance of discipline in the 
gaol—for the minister would be alto- 
gether independent of the prison au- 
thorities—would be in the hands of the 
Roman Catholic Bishops; for though 
nominally the appointment would be with 
the Secretary of State, really it would be 
with the Roman Catholic Bishops. No 
such principle would have been admitted 
at the time the original Bill passed, and 
he hoped their Lordships would not now 
give it their sanction. He was free to 
acknowledge that the existing state of 
things in the large prisons of the me- 
tropolis was not satisfactory; but as 
these prisons were the exception, and as 
it was highly probable that a change 
would be arrived at without this Bill, he 
submitted that a general measure of the 
kind was unnecessary. He objected to 
the compulsory appointment of a Roman 
Catholic chaplain where the average 
number of Roman Catholic prisoners 
was only 10. It should be remembered 
that wherever the Roman Catholic pri- 
soners were numerous provision was 
almost invariably made for their reli- 
gious instruction. And, moreover, they 
should remember that the full demands 
of the Roman Catholics could not be 
easily met—for their representatives be- 
fore the Select Committee of last year 
demanded not only ministers of their 
own faith, but schoolmasters, Roman 
Catholic warders, a separate place of 
worship, and money for vestments and 
other matters. In fact, the more that 
was given them the more they expected. 
The close visitation which the Roman 
Catholic priests thought necessary in 
gaols was not at all the practice in 
Roman Catholic countries with which 
he was acquainted. Then, as to the sala- 
ries of these ministers, the Bill proposed 
that they should be paid according to 
a scale dependent on the number of 
prisoners under their charge—ranging 
from £25 for 20 prisoners up to £200 
for 300 and upwards. Now, that scale, 
as he need scarcely remind their Lord- 
ships, greatly exceeded the capitation 
grant for the Army, and was sometimes 
twice as much. It was said that in Ire- 
land Protestant chaplains were paid for 
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attendance at workhouses in which there 
were only a few Protestant paupers, or 
none at all; but he was consistent in this 
matter, for in his own Union he opposed 
the payment of the Protestant chaplain, 
there being only two Protestants in the 
house, until itwas forced on the Guardians 
by the Poor Law Commissioners. Then, 
again, there were at least 25 or 30 dif- 
ferent denominations of Christians — 
were each of these entitled to have their 
prison ministers?—and, if they were, 
where was the money to come from to 
pay them? He asked them to reject 
this Bill—first, because the Act of 1863 
had been carried out to the full extent 
that had been promised ; and, secondly, 
because exceptional legislation in the 
interests of the Roman Catholics ought 
not to be encouraged. In Spain, Aus- 
tria, Bavaria, and Italy, the Roman Ca- 
tholics had shown themselves intolerant, 
and Prince Bismarck and other able 
statesmen, including the Minister of Ro- 
man Catholic Bavaria, felt themselves 
obliged to oppose the pretensions of the 
Roman Catholic ecclesiastics. It was 
said that the Protestant institutions of 
this country were so secure that we had 
nothing to fear from the Roman Catho- 
lic authorities ; but Ritualism had made 
Roman Catholicism fashionable, and he 
feared it had done more—that it had 
separated the rich from the poor. Oon- 
sidering the influence which the Roman 
Catholics were endeavouring to obtain 
in the electoral contests, he thought 
Parliament ought to guard against their 
movements. 


An Amendment moved to leave out 
(“now”) and insert (“this day six 
months.”) — (Zhe Lord Oranmore and 
Browne.) 


Eart DE LA WARR said, that this 
was a measure with the same object as 
that which had been passed by their 
Lordships last year, but which, being 
threatened with strong opposition in 
‘‘ another place,” and as the time of the 
Session was then running short, it had 
to beabandoned. He trusted, however, 
their Lordships would not go back from 
the principle they had affirmed when 
they passed that Bill, notwithstanding 
that the noble Lord on the cross-bench 
(Lord Oranmore and Browne) seemed to 
have spent a considerable portion of the 
vacation in picking holes in it, and col- 
lecting materials for the speech with 
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which he had just favoured them. He 
ventured to differ from the noble Lord, 
and to say that when a Roman Catholic 
priest or the clergyman of any other 
denomination gave his services in rescu- 
ing prisoners from a course of crime, he 
rendered a benefit to soeiety at large, 
and was entitled to a reward from the 
community. In such a matter as this a 
common principle should be acted on 
throughout the country, and religious 
antipathy should never be allowed to 
step in and interfere with the application 
of that principle. This Bill provided 
for the appointment by the justices of 
ministers of any denomination when the 
number of prisoners required it, and 
appointed them graduated salaries; it 
also enabled the Home Secretary to 
make the necessary regulations for 
affording due facilities to the minister 
for the performance of his duties. It 
provided further that these regulations 
should be laid before Parliament before 
they came into operation. On the other 
hand, the Bill enacted if the prison 
authorities made default in complying 
with its requisition, the Secretary of 
State might make an order enforcing 
compliance, and might withhold the 
grant from the Consolidated Fund. In 
his opinion, if this Bill should be passed, 
the magistrates in Quarter Sessions 
would be relieved from those difficulties 
which now frequently beset them, as 
many of their Lordships who had been 
obliged to take part in county debates 
involving sectarian strife could testify. 
He trusted their Lordships would read 
the Bill a second time, and subsequently 
pass it, and thus add another stone to 
the edifice of toleration which had been 
gradually built up in this country. 

Tue Eart or CARNARVON said, he 
would not enter into the merits of the 
question at any length, because their 
Lordships discussed 'a similar measure 
last Session ; but he wished to say that 
he intended to support the second read- 
ing, for he frankly owned that he should 
be sorry to see it thrown out. He was 
aware that in some counties there was a 
strong feeling against the Act of 1863, 
and that that feeling had led in some 
instances into a disregard of the Act; 
and from experience as a magistrate, he 
was aware that some hardship did exist 
in the case of Roman Catholic prisoners 
under the existing law. That hardship 
had been, he thought, in some cases 
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exaggerated; but he was aware of cases 
in which a very large number of Roman 
Catholic prisoners were kept without the 
ministrations of a clergyman of their own 
Church, and he thought the only way 
of preventing such occurrences was by 
changing what was a permissive pro- 
vision into a compulsory one. Another 
reason for passing the Bill was this— 
that anyone who had followed the course 
of legislation on this subject must be 
aware that we were coming to the point 
to which this Bill would bring us. For- 
merly, only one religion was recognized 
in our gaols—namely, the State religion ; 
and the only chaplains provided for pri- 
soners were clergymen of the Established 
Church. But as time went on various 
reasons for changing that system pre- 
sented themselves to those who had the 
management of gaols. Gradually the 
ministers of various denominations were 
admitted, and the Act of 1863 was passed, 
giving the justices a discretion in this 
matter. Now, though the appointment 
of Roman Catholic chaplains was left to 
their discretion by that Act, he could not 
but think the intention of the Legisla- 
ture was, that where the number of 
Roman Catholic inmates reached a cer- 
tain number such chaplain should be 
appointed. Hethought Parliament had 
not intended that the justices should 
have any very wide option, and, there- 
fore, as in some places the justices had 
refused to give effect to the Act, he could 
not see that there was anything unfair 
in now passing a compulsory measure. 
This Bill was almost a reproduction of 
the Bill of last year as it left their 
Lordships’ House. While that Bill was 
under discussion, an important clause 
was struck out, and he thought reason- 
ably. It was one which gave the Home 
Secretary the power of directing that a 
Roman Catholic chapel should be erected 
in the gaol should he think it advisable. 
He would now beg to direct the attention 
of his noble Friend who had charge of 
this Bill to the wording of the 4th clause, 
which, he thought, might allow the 
Secretary of State to Firect that the 
Roman Catholic service should be per- 
formed in the Church of England chapel 
of the gaol. That, no doubt, would be 
very distasteful, and the attempt to force 
such an order on reluctant justices might 
give rise to serious difficulties. He 
thought that the number of prisoners 
that should compel the justices to ap- 
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int a minister of their persuasion 
should be higher. He thought, also, 
that the scale of remuneration required 
revision. These, however, were mere 
matters of detail, which could be dealt 
with in Committee, and he hoped their 
Lordships, following the course they had 
adopted last year, would not hesitate to 
affirm the principle of the measure by 
giving the Bill a second reading. 

THe Kart or MORLEY said, that as 
he had the honour of passing the Bill of 
last year, which was precisely similar to 
the present, through their Lordships’ 
House, he would be glad to say a few 
words. First, he would say that the 
Government were as decidedly in favour 
of this Bill as they were in favour of the 
former, and that the only reason why 
they had not themselves introduced the 
Bill was because of the multiplicity of 
subjects which they had to deal with in 
‘‘another place,” and, therefore, they 
thought it was good policy not to under- 
take any other measure which would 
have little chance of passing if in their 
hands. He would not attempt to go into 
the details of this Bill, but would merely 
state that, if passed, it would render 
effective—and, indeed, would carry out 
—the spirit of the Act of 1863, as to 
the working of which Act he might 
observe that experience had shown that 
there was ample justification for intro- 
ducing the present measure. 

Viscount MIDLETON said, he was not 
disposed to shut out any delinquent from 
the instruction of his spiritual adviser, 
and in the county with which he was 
connected he had always voted for allow- 
ing a Roman Catholic chaplain to visit 
the Catholic prisoners detained in gaol ; 
but he could not go so far as to put a 
Roman Catholic chaplain in the position 
of being an officer of the gaol. If that 
were done, similar claims might be put 
forward on behalf of four or five other 
denominations, each claiming to have a 
separate place of worship in the gaol, 
and the result would be the destruction 
of all prison discipline. Another objec- 
tion which he entertained to the Bill 
was, that it would make the Roman 
Catholic chaplain, when once appointed, 
practically irremovable, except with the 
consent of the Secretary of State. Such 
a provision was not calculated to operate 
beneficially, for it would render the 
maintenance of prison discipline difficult 
if a Roman Catholic chaplain who might 
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have offended against the rules of the 
prison knew that he could not be re- 
moved, except by the circuitous process 
of memorializing the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department. He conceived 
that his objections to the Bill could not 
be removed in Committee, and therefore 
he felt bound to vote for the Amendment. 

Tue Bisnor or GLOUCESTER anp 
BRISTOL said, it seemed to him, as it 
did to the noble Earl (the Earl of Car- 
narvon), that the 4th clause was very 
ambiguous. Now, if it were intended 
that the present prison chapels should 
be fitted up for Roman Catholic worship, 
it would be better to say so. When the 
Bill was in Committee, it would be more 
satisfactory if the language were made 
clear and intelligible, for at present it 
seemed to give the Secretary of State 
large powers clothed in considerable 
ambiguity. 

Lorp REDESDALE thought that if 
the Secretary of State made the appoint- 
ment it was only right that he should 
provide for the salaries and expenses. 


On Question, That (‘‘now’’) stand 
part of the Motion? their Lordships 
divided :—Contents 58, Not-Contents 22 : 
Majority 36; Resolved in the Affirmative ; 
Bill read 2* accordingly, and committed 
to a Committee of the Whole House on 
Monday next. 


ALTERATION OF BOUNDARIES OF DIOCESES 
BILL [H.L. | 
A Bill for the alteration of boundaries of Dio- 
ceses— Was presented by The Lord Archbishop of 
York; read 1*. (No. 84.) 


MIDDLESEX REGISTRATION AMENDMENT 
BILL [H.L. | 
A Bill to amend the Registration of Deeds and 
Wills in the county of Middlesex—Was presented 
by The Lord Truro ; read 1*. (No. 86.) 


House adjourned at a quarter before 
Seven o’clock, till To-morrow, 
half past Ten o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, 25th April, 1872. 


MINUTES.]— Pousuic Buus — Ordered—First 
Reading—Local Government Supplemental * 
[133]. 


Second Reading—Landlord and Tenant (Ireland) 


Act (1870) Amendment (No, 2)* [124]. 
Viscount Midleton 
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Committee—Parliamentary and Municipal Elec- 
tions [21], and Corrupt Practices [22]—n.p. 

Committee—Report—Municipal Franchise (Ire- 
land) * [100-132] ; Metropolis (Kilburn and 
Harrow) Roads (re-comm.)* [127]. 

Third Reading—Pacific Islanders Protection * 
[45], and passed. 


THAMES EMBANKMENT (NORTH) BILL, 
INSTRUCTION. 


Mr. CRAWFORD moved, that it be 
an Instruction to the Committee on the 
Thames Embankment (North) Bill, that 
they do hear the Mayor, Alderman, and 
Commons of the City of London on their 
Petition in opposition to the Bill. He 
did not ask the House to interfere in 
any way with any decision to which it 
might already have come relative to the 
Thames Embankment. Under the Em- 
bankment Act the duty of maintaining 
the road was cast upon the parishes in 
which their portion of the road was 
situated. The Temple and the parish of 
St. Bride’s were part of the ward of 
Farringdon Within the City of London, 
under the jurisdiction of the Lord Mayor 
and Corporation, and the duty of main- 
taining the road did not fall on those 
ashe but on the Commissioners of 

ewers. The Metropolitan Board of 
Works were attempting to establish for 
themselves a jurisdiction as regarded 
their part of the Embankment within the 
City. A locus standi had been conceded 
to the Commissioners of Sewers; but as 
they were merely an executive committee, 
as it were, elected by the Corporation, 
and having nothing to do with deciding 
on the general policy of the City with 
reference to its rights and jurisdiction, 
he contended that the Mayor and Cor- 
poration of the City should be heard 
before the Committee in a matter in 
which their rights and jurisdiction were 
so directly interfered with. Itmight be 
said that the Corporation were not en- 
titled to be heard, because they were re- 
presented upon the Metropolitan Board ; 
but he submitted that in a case where 
their jurisdiction was concerned they 
were entitled to be heard directly, and 
not indirectly through a subordinate 
body appointed for a merely executive 
purpose. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That it be an Instruction to the Committee 
on the Thames Embankment, North, Bill, that 
they do hear the Mayor, Aldermen, and Commons 


of the City of London on their Petition in opposi- 
tion to the Bill."—( Mr. Crawford.) 
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Mr. ADAIR, as Chairman of the 
Committee of Referees to whom ques- 
tions of locus standi were referred, said 
he attached great importance to uni- 
formity of decision, and he trusted the 
House would support the practice that 
had hitherto prevailed. They learned 
from the valuable work of the First 
Clerk at the Table (Sir Erskine May) 
that since 1857 it had been the practice 
of Committees, that whenever members 
of a corporate body petitioned against 
any act proposed to be done under the 
corporate seal of that body, they were 
not allowed a locus standi unless they 
had a separate and distinct interest in 
the matter. In this Bill, the object of 
which was to transfer the jurisdiction of 
the Thames Embankment, so far as re- 
garded lighting, cleansing, and the ge- 
neral superintendence of the roadway, 
from the vestries and other bodies under 
whose jurisdiction it was at present, no 
mention, either by name or otherwise, 
was made of the Corporation of the City 
of London. Their interest was repre- 
sented by the Commissioners of Sewers, 
who were elected from the Common 
Council, subject to certain conditions, 
one of which was that the Lord Mayor 
must always be a member of the Com- 
mission. The Referees had admitted 
the locus standi of the Commissioners, 
and he must ask the House to confirm 
the Referees in the action which they 
had taken, and maintain uniformity of 
practice. 

Mr. WYNN, as a Member of the Com- 
mittee of Referees, said, that the Re- 
ferees were unanimous in the decision at 
which they had arrived, and that de- 
cision was in accordance with the prac- 
tice which had hitherto prevailed. 

CotoneL HOGG said, he hoped the 
House would support the deliberate de- 
cision of itsown Committee. He would, 
with the permission of the House, state 
the reason why the Metropolitan Board 
had introduced this Bill. Under the 
Thames Embankment Act of 1862 the 
Board were bound to hand over the 
roadway of the Embankment to the au- 
thorities of adjoining parishes and other 
bodies, who were thenceforward to have 
the duty of lighting and paving their 
respective portions. The jurisdiction of 
the Embankment wall was vested en- 
tirely in the Metropolitan Board, and if 
this Bill did not pass there would be 
half-a-dozen different jurisdictions in re- 
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spect of the Embankment. These au- 
thorities might differ as to what was to 
be done, and thus the Embankment 
might be left in a discreditable condi- 
tion. Looking to the Embankment as 
a national work, the Metropolitan Board 
had considered it their duty to introduce 
the present Bill, and would be quite 
content with any decision at which the 
Committee might arrive. He did not 
see why the Corporation should oppose 
by themselves, and also by the Com- 
missioners of Sewers, and thus add to 
the expenses that were to be borne by 
the ratepayers of the metropolis. 

Mr. GOLDNEY said, that on the 
showing of the hon. and gallant Member 
the case was an unusual one, because 
the Bill sought to set aside an existing 
arrangement—that the roadway was to 
revert to the respective parishes. This 
arrangement had been sanctioned by an 
Act of Parliament, and he thought the 
House ought not to assist the Board in 
setting that Act aside by a Private Bill. 
The Bill was, moreover, an invasion of 
the rights and jurisdiction of the Cor- 
poration, and he thought they were en- 
titled to be heard. 

Mr. BOUVERIE thought the strict 
rule with reference to Jocus standi would 
operate hardly in some cases, and that 
the important Corporation of the City 
of London could hardly be treated like 
the individual member of a munici- 
pal corporation, or a shareholder in a 
company. No doubt the Corporation 
was represented in the Board; but for 
all that there was the possibility of there 
being a conflict of interests between 
them, in which case, of course, the re- 
presentatives of the City would be over- 
ruled, so that if the rule of the Referees 
were enforced, the City would be shut 
out from having its case heard. It must 
be remembered that the City of London 
had always enjoyed peculiar privileges 
in that House—one of which was, that 
any Bills which were promoted by the 
Corporation were treated as public Bills, 
and that its representatives presented 
Petitions at the Bar of the House. 

Mr. Atperman W. LAWRENCE 
said, that if the rule of the Referees 
were to be strictly enforced, the Board 
might propose to carry a new street 
through the Guildhall of the City, and 
the Corporation could not be heard. No 
roadway in the City had been so badly 
managed as that of the Embankment, 
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and for that reason the Corporation were 
anxious to get hold of their portion. 

Mr. BONHAM-CARTER trusted the 
House would support its own Court, and 
saw no reason why the usual practice 
should be deviated from. To depart from 
it would be a dangerous precedent, and 
the City had no separate grievance. It 
was clear that no substantial injustice 
would be done to the City, because it 
could appear before the Committee by 
its Commission of Sewers. He hoped 
that in this instance the House would 
uphold its own Rules and Regulations. 


Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 145; Noes 
154: Majority 9. 


CUSTOMS DEPARTMENTS, LIVERPOOL, 
QUESTION. 


Mr. GRAVES asked the Secretary 
to the Treasury, If the inquiry into the 
revision and classification of the several 
departments of Her Majesty’s Customs 
at Liverpool is yet completed; and, if 
so, whether the principle of revision and 
classification in force in London will be 
extended to Liverpool and other large 
outports ? 

Mr. BAXTER: Sir, the inquiry into 
the several departments of Her Majesty’s 
Customs at Liverpool has, I believe, 
been completed; but the Commissioners 
of Customs have not yet sent the Report 
to the Treasury ; and until it has been 
received and considered, I am unable to 
answer the latter part of the hon. Gen- 
tleman’s Question. 


POLICE (IRELAND)—CHARGES FOR 
“EXTRA FORCE.”—QUESTION. 


Smr HERVEY BRUCE asked the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, Whether 
his attention has been called to the fact 
that some counties in Ireland are charged 
for an extra force of police though they 
have not their proper allotted force, even 
with the addition of what is called 
‘‘extra force ;’’ and, if so, whether he 
will propose a remedy for the grievance ? 
In the county of Derry five extra po- 
licemen were appointed 20 years ago, 
and though long removed, a charge was 
still made on the county rates on that 
account. 

THe Marquess or HARTINGTON, 
in reply, said, that the mode of charging 
for extra police when there were vacan- 
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cies in the regular force was settled by 
one of the Constabulary Acts, the 29 & 30 
Vict. It provided that in case vacancies 
should occurinthe augmented force, there 
should be deducted from the number 
of extra force to be charged as many 
constables as should bear the same pro- 
portion to the whole number of vacancies 
in the augmented force that the extra 
force bore to the whole number of the 
augmented force. In the case mentioned 
by the hon. Member that deduction 
could not be made, for, as a rule-of-three 
sum would show, the number to be 
deducted would not amount to one man. 
The quinquennial revision of the quota 
would soon occur, and the case of Lon- 
donderry would then be considered, pro- 
bably with the view of placing the five 
extra men there on the Parliamentary 
quota. 


PARLIAMENT—PRIVATE LEGISLATION. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. DODSON asked the President 
of the Board of Trade, What steps 
Her Majesty’s Government propose to 
take to give effect to the Resolution of 
the House of March 22, in reference to 
Private Legislation ? 

Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE, 
in reply, said, that the Government had 
not yet been able to pursue their inquiry 
into the subject to such a point as to en- 
able him to make any statement to the 
House upon the subject. It was, how- 
ever, being thoroughly considered, and 
he hoped that before the Session con- 
cluded, the Government might be able 
to submit a proposal on the subject to 
the House. 


ARMY—HERTFORDSHIRE MILITIA. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. ABEL SMITH asked the Secre- 
tary of State for War, Whether it is 
true that the Hertfordshire regiment of 
Militia is to be called out for training 
during the month of August, while 
harvest operations are going on? 

Mr. CARDWELL said, the day origi- 
nally fixed for calling out the Hertford- 
shire Militia was the 13th of May; but 
on receipt of an invitation from the War 
Office for the regiment to join in the 
Autumn Manouvres, the Comers 
officer answered that the regiment woul 
be perfectly ready to do so. Upon that, 
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permission was given to cancel the ori- 

inal arrangement, and to fix the time 
zc a period corresponding to the Autumn 
Manoeuvres. 

Mz. ABEL SMITH asked the right 
hon. Gentleman, whether he could state 
the day on which the regiment would be 
called out ? 

Mr. CARDWELL: The Autumn 
Manceuvres commence on the 31st of 
August, and the regiment will probably 
be called out about the 14th of that 
month. 


POLLUTION OF RIVERS—PUBLIC 
HEALTH BILL.—QUESTION, 


Mr. DIMSDALE asked the Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board, 
Whether he is now prepared to state 
what modification, if any, he will con- 
sent to make in the standard of purity 
laid down in Clause 33 of the Public 
Health Bill ? 

Mr. STANSFELD, in reply, said, 
that his invitations for suggestions on 
the pollution of rivers clauses had been 
very liberally responded to, and he had 
received a sufficient number of answers 
to take them into consideration im- 
mediately. He could assure the hon. 
Member that in re-drafting the clause in 
question—for it would probably amount 
to that—he would take care that every 
Member of the House, and everyone 
outside interested in the matter, should 
have ample opportunity of considering 
the modifications he might contemplate. 


UNIVERSITY TESTS (DUBLIN) BILL. 
THE INSTRUCTION. 
OBSERVATIONS. 

Mr. FAWCETT: To place myself in 
Order, Sir, in the remarks I am about to 
make, I shall conclude with a Motion. 
Ican assure you, Sir, in all sincerity, 
that there is no one in this House who 
can more regret than I do that any act 
of mine should tend to interfere with the 
course of Public Business. But I think, 
if hon. Members will listen to a very 
brief statement of what has recently 
occurred, they will think I am amply 
justified in pursuing my present course. 
The promoters of the University Tests 
(Dublin) Bill are not in the slightest de- 
gree responsible for the present position 
of affairs. Up to Friday last that Bill 
occupied in every respect identically the 
same position as any other measure in- 
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troduced by a private Member. We had 
no claim for exceptional treatment, and 
we could not, with the slightest show of 
reason, have pressed the Members of the 
Government to give us a night for its 
consideration. We must have taken our 
chance with other Members. Weshould, 
no doubt, have done our best to press it 
forward, and if we had not succeeded in 
pressing it on, reluctant though we 
should have been to drop the Bill, there 
would have been no other course open to 
us but quietly to have submitted to our 
fate. But suddenly the whole aspect of 
affairs was changed; and I venture to 
say the Government—without any warn- 
ing to the promoters of this Bill or 
Notice to this House—have adopted a 
course which is happily without prece- 
dent in the political annals of this coun- 
try. [‘Oh, oh!”] Well, I think I 
shall be able to prove before I have con- 
cluded, that itis without precedent. Let 
me briefly narrate what has taken place. 
Last year I introduced the same Bill 
which is now before the House. It came 
on for discussion late in the Session, and, 
in opposing it on the plea that the period 
was too late for its consideration, what 
did the Government say? They said— 
‘Tf this Bill had been introduced, not 
at the end, but at the beginning of the 
Session, it would have been our duty” — 
mark these words—“ to introduce a mea- 
sure of our own, or else to support the 
Bill.” Well, this Session arrived. No 
measure of the Government was forth- 
coming. No allusion to the question 
was made in the Queen’s Seech. We 
again introduced the Bill; and now we 
are told that we are trespassing upon the 
legitimate legislative province of the Go- 
vernment. We are not doing that. What 
are we doing? After what they stated 
last year we are not intruding, we are 
simply acting in strict accordance to their 
own injunctions. We introduced this 
Bill on the earliest possible day we could 
obtain, we fixed its second reading for 
the first day we could get. And when 
the day for the second reading arrived, 
I thought that the goal for which I had 
been striving for five years had at length 
been reached ; I thought at length the 
Government could not escape from a clear 
and specific declaration of their views on 
the subject. But, inexhaustible as are 
their resources of evading a clear and 
distinct issue on this question, what did 
they do? They did this—and now you 
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will see Iam amply justified in saying 
that their course is without precedent— 
they supported the second reading of the 
Bill, but with this reservation—which 
was not mentioned at the time,—that 
half, or the greater part, of the Bill was 
so entirely objectionable in their eyes 
that they would not seek to amend it; 
that they would not seek to introduce 
new clauses ; that if it was pressed they 
would treat it as a Vote of Want of 
Confidence. Where is there a precedent 
for such a course of procedure? If this 
is to be a precedent, what will it come 
to? Ifthe Government is to vote for the 
second reading of a Bill and then turn 
round and say—‘‘ We will do all we can 
to impede your going into Committee 
upon the Bill. Before you can discuss a 
single clause we will throw upon you the 
responsibility of a Ministerial crisis ; and 
if you press the Bill on in the sense in 
which the House passed the second read- 
ing, we will resign.” If this is to be 
brought into a precedent, what will 
henceforth take place? The second read- 
ing of a Bill cannot be regarded as the 
most important vote which has been 
taken on a Bill; but it must be looked 
upon simply as a hollow pretext—an un- 
meaning sham. I am fully aware that 
the Government, in supporting the 
second reading of the Bill, said that they 
objected to certain clauses. But that is 
no uncommon thing to do, and I venture 
to assert that never before did any Go- 
vernment or any party in this House 
support the second reading of a Bill, 
and then turn round and say—‘‘If you 
won’t take half of it away we regard it 
as so objectionable that we shall treat 
it as a Vote of Want of Confidence.” 
Now, the Prime Minister and every 
Member of the Government, and every 
Member of fairness in this House, must 
be perfectly well aware that it was abso- 
lutely impossible for us to accept the 
alternative which was presented to us; 
and for this simple reason—the Govern- 
ment proposed that we should split the 
Bill into two. I stated distinctly before 
the division was taken on the second 
reading—T[ ‘‘ Order, Chair ! ””}—— 

Mr. SPEAKER: I am very unwill- 
ing to interrupt any hon. Member of 
this House, and especially the hon. Mem- 
ber for Brighton; but it is my duty to 
advise him that he is now travelling be- 
yond the point allowed by the Rules of 
the House, inasmuch as he is discuss- 
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ing the merits of a Bill which stands 
as one of the Orders of the Day in the 
Order Book of the House. 

Mr. FAWCETT: Mr. Speaker, I will 
most carefully try to obey your ruling. 
I do not want in the least degree to dis- 
cuss the principle of this Bill, or to com- 
pare it with any other. My object is 
simply to recur to the course of procedure 
which has been suggested to us by the 
Government, and I think after a few 
sentences you will see I am not out of 
Order. What did the Government ask 
us to do? They said—‘‘Cut your Bill 
in two, and drop one portion.” My 
simple answer is that it is absolutely 
impossible for us to do so. Suppose I 
had cut it in two, I should have exposed 
myself to the reproaches of hon. Mem- 
bers, who might have come forward and 
complained that I had broken faith with 
them, because I only proposed to press 
forward a part of what I had obtained 
their assent to on the second reading. 
It was absolutely imperative, therefore, 
before doing so that we should receive a 
release from the House. I went to the 
hon. Gentleman to whom communica- 
tions are usually made, on Friday, and 
said—‘‘I do not wish to do anything in 
the least degree to obstruct the Govern- 
ment; I shall simply treat this Instruc- 
tion as a question of procedure, and shall 
speak for only two or three minutes upon 
it; but I consider that I am bound in 
honour to give the House an opportunity 
of stating whether they wish the Bill to 
go on, as a whole, or to be divided. If 
the House say they wish to go on with 
it as a whole, I consider myself bound 
in honour to persevere with it in that 
form. If, on the other hand, they should 
say they wish to have it divided in two, 
I shall consider I have received the re- 
lease of the House, and I will then en- 
deavour to follow the injunction of the 
House.” No one can say that was other 
than behaving in a conciliatory manner 
towards the Government., But the 
strongest point of the whole case I shall 
now come to, and it is one which has 
induced me to take the unusual course 
of moving the adjournment of the House. 
It seems to me that the course of pro- 
ceeding taken by the Government is 
absolutely fatal to the privileges of pri- 
vate Members, for if it is to be used as 
a precedent, it destroys for once and for 
ever all chance of their legislating upon 
any subject. In what position are we 
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placed by the conduct of the Govern- 
ment? If they had not treated this 
measure as one implying a Vote of 
Want of Confidence in their proceed- 
ings, we should have had a fair chance 
of bringing on the Bill. For as the 
second reading had been carried by an 
overwhelming majority, we could fairly 
have appealed to the House to assist us 
in getting the Bill into Committee, even 
as late as half-past 11 or 12 o’clock at 
night. We should, therefore, have had 
some chance, however small, of getting 
the Bill through. But what I wish to 
maintain—and I rest the whole point of 
my case upon this—is, that the a 
ment have effectually destroyed every 
vestige of a chance of our getting the 
Bill into Committee. I can show that 
my statement is correct for three reasons. 
In the first place, it would have been 
perfectly legitimate and in accordance 
with the usages of this House, if a Bill 
of a private Member did not involve a 
Ministerial crisis, to bring it on at half- 
past 11 or 12 o’clock; and there is no 
chance of my being able to get on the 
Bill sooner. When, however, that Bill 
is stated by the Government to involve 
the fate of their Administration, would 
it not at once strike everyone as per- 
fectly preposterous to begin a debate 
involving a Ministerial crisis at that 
hour, when the debate would be in- 
stantly adjourned, the Government say- 
ing they would not give a day for its 
continuance? My second point is equally 
strong. Before this measure was treated 
as one affecting the fate of the Admi- 
nistration, the great bulk of hon. Mem- 
bers on each side of the House were 
anxious to press it on. This was shown 
on the division for the second reading ; 
and hon. Members having Motions would 
have assisted us by postponing them. 
But now every hon. Member who does 
not wish to see a Ministerial crisis says 
that instead of being anxious to press 
the Bill forward, he is anxious to do all 
in his power to prevent it coming on. 
We have, therefore, not one chance out 
of ten which we had. My third point is, 
that before the Government treated pro- 
ceeding with this Bill as a question involv- 
ing confidence, they knew as well as I 
that three-fourths of the hon. Members 
who sit on this (the Ministerial) side of 
the House were strongly in favour of 
the Bill. There was only one English 
legal Liberal Member, and not a single 
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Scotch Member, who voted against it; 
but on Monday night, after that threat 
was issued, hon. Member after hon. 
Member came to importune me to give 
way. I am divulging no private cor- 
respondence ; what had occurred was 
notorious. That was the intention of the 
move. Hon. Member after hon. Mem- 
ber came to me and said—‘‘ We concur 
entirely in your Dublin University Bill ; 
we agree with every clause of it. There 
are few measures we would rather see 
passed ; but when it comes to a question 
of turning out a Government, can you 
expect us to prefer Dublin University to 
a Liberal Government?” And Dublin 
University must go to—I will not de- 
scribe where. I am not going to be 
unreasonable. I do not think I have 
been. I recognize as fully as any man 
can do the right of the Government to 
treat whatever question it pleases as one 
involving a Vote of Confidence upon 
their Administration. It is for them to 
decide what implies confidence and what 
does not; but what I venture to assert 
is this—and I believe the sympathy of 
the country will be with me when I say 
that if they raise an issue of confidence 
upon a particular measure, they are pur- 
suing a line of policy which, to say the 
least, is not characterized by courage or 
by fairness, if they refuse to give those 
against whom that issue of confidence is 
raised, an opportunity of trying it. The 
Government virtually prevents us coming 
on with our Bill; they interpose in our 
way what amounts to a Ministerial crisis, 
and then having entirely altered the 
character of our position, absolutely re- 
fuse to give us an opportunity of dis- 
cussing the measure. If there is one 
thing the English people appreciate more 
than another, it is that of fighting in a 
fair and open way. I venture to assert 
that if the Government persist in re- 
fusing to accept our challenge, the ver- 
dict of the common sense English peo- 
ple will be that they are dismayed and 
abashed. Why do they shrink from 
this contest? They have enormous odds 
on their side. We cannot bring to bear 
a threat of resignation ; we cannot bring 
to bear a threat of dissolution. But this 
is only the coping-stone of what has been 
going on formanyyears. When the Eng- 
lish nation reviews what has taken place 
upon this question during the last five 
years, it is not difficult to anticipate 
their judgment, For five years I have 
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been trying to obtain a decision upon 
this question. Twice my proposals have 
been talked out. Twice they have been 
counted out. Twice they have been got 
rid of by threats of Ministerial resigna- 
tion. [‘‘No,no!’’] It is perfectly true ; 
and numberless as have been the speeches 
from the Treasury Bench—I do not wish 
to make any charge—but it is absolutely 
impossible to extract from them any- 
thing like a clear declaration as to the 
meaning of Ministers upon this subject. 
What, then, will the nation conclude 
from all this? That the Government in 
using these tactics to prevent discussion 
—for that is what it amounts to—do so 
either because they have no policy to 
avow, or because they are afraid to let 
the great bulk of the nation know what 
that policy is. I am asked — ‘“‘ Why 
don’t you postpone the measure until 
next year? You are impatient; let the 
Government legislate upon the ques- 
tion.”” What security have we for that? 
Are they not already sufficiently deeply 
pledged in legislative promises? Have 
they not already undertaken to legislate 
upon five times more subjeets than they 
can possibly undertake? How many 
questions has the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department under considera- 
tion? No one is more fully prepared 
than I am to commend the marvellous 
industry of the Prime Minister; but he 
must admit that after the division taken 
last week upon the Motion of the hon. 
Baronet the Member for South Devon 
(Sir Massey Lopes), the whole question 
of local taxation and local government 
must be taken up next Session by the 
Government. That was the meaning of 
the Vote as I understood it; and al- 
though I voted against the Motion, I 
must admit the subject presses for solu- 
tion. Now, you cannot introduce a 
greater or more comprehensive measure 
than one such as that Motion pointed to. 
A great authority in this House—the 
late Mr. Cobden—said it was almost im- 
possible for a Government to pass more 
than one great measure in a Session. 
And when we are asked to postpone our 
Bill, cannot we get instructive warning 
from the past? What happened three 
years since? I hope the House will 
allow me to give this instance, which is 
an exactly parallel case. When the hon. 
Member for East Surrey (Mr. Locke 
King) had failed to press forward his 
Intestacy Bill for three years, and then 
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was nearly on the point of carrying it, 
he, in a fatal moment, gave it up to the 
Government? Where is that Bill? Echo 
answers—‘‘ Where?” Do you expect to 
find it? You might as well look for 
grapes on thorns, or figs on thistles. 
Suppose we, in the same confiding spirit, 
give up this question to the Government. 
What security shall we have that it will 
be dealt with? Perhaps years would 
elapse before we had the slightest chance 
of passing a measure upon the subject. 
Now, apologizing for having detained the 
House so long, I shall, in conclusion, en- 
deavour to clear myself from one charge 
almost of a personal character. It has 
been said that I am guilty of presumption 
in attempting to legislate upon the great 
and difficult subject of Irish University 
education. Happily, I can clear myself 
effectually from that charge without the 
slightest egotism. If hon. Members op- 
posite were asked who are the two hon. 
Members among them most capable of 
dealing with the subject of Irish educa- 
tion, in whose favour would their verdict 
be given? I venture to say the two 
Members representing the University. 
If, turning to this side of the House, 
the Liberal Members were appealed to 
and asked to name the man who from 
his University experience, from his great 
ability, from his position in this House, 
from his representing a University con- 
stituency is best qualified to deal with 
the subject of University education, 
should we not all in a candid moment 
say it was my hon. Friend the Member 
for the University of Edinburgh (Dr. 
Lyon Playfair)? Therefore, I leave my- 
self out of the question, and I say— 
‘Don’t look on it as my Bill; look on 
it as the Bill of those two hon. Members 
on the Conservative side of the House 
and of that hon. Member on the Liberal 
benches who are best fitted to deal with 
the subject.” And if we have intro- 
duced a Bill which, before that threat of 
resignation, obtained an almost unani- 
mous support in this House, why are we 
to be deprived of all chance of legis- 
lating? Is not the Government already 
sufficiently involved in legislative pro- 
mises which it has small chances of re- 
deeming? Why are we not to have 
the same-chance as other Members— 
and we ask no more—in passing this 
Bill in which we all take so much inte- 
rest ? I am anxious to state that I shall 
adopt the course which I believe will be 
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the most convenient to the House. I 
am going to make a proposal to the Go- 
vernment. It was made yesterday, and 
I think hon. Members will see after this 
debate is concluded that it might be ac- 
cepted. I can only say that no one 
would be more pleased than myself if 
it had been accepted. If it had, I 
should not have had to trespass now on 
the House. I am ready to go on with 
the Bill to-morrow or the next day ; but 
if the Government, object I do not want 
unduly to press them. If they will pro- 
mise to give me a day, so that if we get 
into Committee we may have a reason- 
able chance of passing the Bill, the pro- 
moters of the measure would be per- 
fectly satisfied; and we should be per- 
fectly satisfied if the Government gave 
us a day before the middle of June. 
That does not seem a very unreasonable 
proposal. But what I do object to is 
this—that the Prime Minister yesterday 
—I have no doubt unintentionally— 
gave us an answer which leaves us in a 
worse dilemma than ever. We do not 
know whether the Government is going 
to give us a day or not. We do not 
know, therefore, whether to try to bring 
it on upon a private Members’ night, or 
to rely on the promise of the Govern- 
ment. I am inclined to think that the 
promise of the Prime Minister is worse 
than useless. [‘‘Oh!”] I would be 
the last man in the House to think of 
saying that the Prime Minister would 
not fulfil any promise that he made; 
but he candidly and particularly warned 
me against taking his promise to imply 
the possibility of the Government giving 
an early day. What conclusion am I to 
draw from that? If there be little or 
no probability of our getting an early 
day, what should we find if we rely on 
this promise of the Government? We 
may find that we have for the considera- 
tion of this measure the fag-end of a 
Morning Sitting in the dog-days, and 
that we are placed in the same position 
as we were last year, the Government 
again using against us the argument 
that it is absurd to go on with the Bill 
so late in the Session. In conclusion, I 
will say that for five years we have en- 
deavoured to persevere with this ques- 
tion. ‘We have fought it through many 
vicissitudes; it has suffered many re- 
verses; it has seen many misfortunes. 
We have at last advanced to a position 
which we shall not willingly surrender. 
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I can only say that what I have done in 
the past I shall do in the future. I feel 
that the object we have in view in pro- 
posing this measure is to secure the 
great cause of intellectual freedom, of 
liberal learning, and of high culture. 
Whatever may be the result—whether 
it involves a Ministerial resignation or 
not—I think the issues we are striving 
for are of infinitely greater moment than 
any mere temporary or party triumph ; 
and I give this pledge to the House— 
that I and the promoters of the Bill 
will continue to do all we can to press 
this question on for solution, and if pos- 
sible, to extract from the Government a 
definite, distinct, and intelligible enunci- 
ation of their views. The hon. Gentle- 
man concluded by moving that the 
House do now adjourn. 

Dr. LYON PLAYFAIR: I rise to 
second the Motion for adjournment 
made by my hon. Friend the Member 
for Brighton. I think the House will 
acquit me of doing so in a factious spirit 
of opposition to the Government. So far 
as lay within the scope of my abilities, 
I have given a loyal and general support 
to the Government ever since I have had 
the honour of having a seat in this 
House. But I think they have placed 
themselves so clearly in the wrong in 
their treatment of the Bill introduced by 
my hon. Friend, and for which I am 
also responsible as a Parliamentary god- 
father, that I think he is quite justi- 
fied in drawing the attention of the 
House to it as a conduct which directly 
invades the right of private Members to 
aid in the legislation of the country. No 
one disputes for a moment the right of 
the Government to give active opposition 
to any measures which they deem to be 
bad. If they had mustered their forces 
and sawn our Bill asunder on the Motion 
of the noble Lord the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland, we could not have made a mur- 
mur of complaint, though we would 
have regretted the capital operation to 
which a Bill had been subjected that 
had received so marked a sanction from 
the House at its second reading. But 
that is not the manner in which our 
efforts at private legislation have been 
treated. Three years ago my hon. 
Friend the Member for Brighton desired 
to abolish religious tests and disabilities 
in Ireland, and although these had been 
abolished in Scotland and England, he 
was taunted with the incompleteness of 
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his Resolutions, and the Ministry then 
rejected them by an issue which was 
practically equivalent to a Vote of Want 
of Confidence. He then called to his 
counsel Membersinterested in University 
reform, and gave to a Bill the breadth 
and completeness which were thought 
sufficient to meet the objections brought 
forward by the Government against the 
more limited aims. He was then met by 
the Prime Minister, who said that it was 
now the month of August, and legisla- 
tion was impossible ; but had it been the 
month of February the duty of the Go- 
vernment would have been clear, either 
to accept it or bring in a Bill in lieu of 
it. Well, this Session my hon. Friend 
takes the very first day available to him, 
and the House adopts the Bill by a larger 
majority. The duty of the Government 
though clear last year, is no longercear 
this year; and the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland is instructed to saw off and re- 
tain for the Government that very frag- 
ment which they rejected in 1870. But 
this petty operation is made astoundingly 
important. The whole nation is invited 
to be a party to a Ministerial crisis. 
Newspayers in the confidence of the Go- 
vernment make the Liberal party of the 
country quiver with emotion, and tell us 
that the days of Liberalism are at an 
end. The Ministerial confidants muster 
parties into their places, and we suddenly 
find our little Bill, which we thought 
was a humble star of the sixth magni- 
tude, blazing up into a fierce sun which 
was scorching friends and foes alike. 
The whole thing looked to myself one of 
those absurd panics which are based on 
empty and unsubstantial apprehensions, 
but the Prime Minister yesterday accepts 
the whole responsibility for it. He told 
us that our Bill was so vastly important 
as to results, that if the House accepted 
it his Ministry could no longer remain in 
power. That was a turn of the Govern- 
ment screw that can only be made very 
rarely and carefully, without a Minis- 
terial machine breaking to pieces. Why 
was it necessary to turn the screw in this 
case? Because the Prime Minister tells 
us that the Bill involved one of three 
pledges in regard to Ireland upon which 
he came into power. We all recollect 


the famous piece of rhetoric by which 
the Irish Church, the Irish Land, and 
Irish Education were made the three 
branches of the Upas tree which exhales 
death to all within its range. That un- 
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happy tree is bearing fruit bitter to the 
Ministry. The fact is, that the higher 
education in Ireland, as displayed in 
Trinity College, never was a branch of 
the tree which exhaled foul vapours of 
political and religious discord over that 
distracted country. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Gentleman 
is now discussing the merits of the Bill, 
and is out of Order. 

Dr. LYON PLAYFAIR: I at once, 
Sir, accept your ruling, though, as I was 
simply replying to the reasons given by 
the right hon. Gentleman for his course 
of action, I believed that I was within 
the Rules of the House. What, then, was 
the justification for singling out the pro- 
moters of this Bill as the enemies of a 
Liberal Administration? Here were two 
private Members on this side of the 
House, far away from the effulgence of 
the Treasury Bench, sitting in obscure 
regions below the gangway, quietly 
seeking to promote Liberal legislation 
in a spirit which the Government knows 
as well as we do that the country ap- 
proves, and we are, without a note of 
warning, knocked down by the sledge- 
hammer blow of a Ministerial crisis. If 
such a system is to be made a precedent, 
independent legislation is impossible. 
Suppose that on the 8th May the hon. 
Baronet the Member for Carlisle (Sir 
Wilfrid Lawson) is confronted with this 
mode of proceeding. My hon. Friend 
has the audacity to introduce his Per- 
missive Bill in the very front of the Go- 
vernment Licensing Bill. Is he to be 
met with another Ministerial crisis; or 
is my hon. Friend the Member for Fife- 
shire (Sir Robert Anstruther) who ac- 
tually has a Licensing Bill of his own? 
If not, why not? Just because Govern- 
ment feels that the spirit of their party 
is with them in one case and not in the 
other. I do not say, if the Prime Mi- 
nister is convinced that the policy of a 
Private Bill is utterly foreign to the 
policy of his Government, that he is not 
justified in staking the existence of his 
Government upon it; but I do say that 
in such case he is bound to give a full 
explanation to the country why he has 
taken such an extreme view, and I think 
it would be at least common charity to 
give its promoters an opportunity of tell- 
ing the country why they assume the 
heavy responsibility of differing from a 
Government with which some of them at 
least are in common accord, To delay 
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to the end of the Session a Bill upon 
which we are told depends the existence 
of the Ministry, as the Prime Minister 
practically proposes, is simply for Go- 
vernment to repeat the act which it 
taunted us last Session with committing, 
by bringing it on at an impracticable 
time for legislation. That may suit the 

olicy of the Government ; but it cannot 
be voluntarily adopted by the promoters 
of the Bill. Whatever may be thought 
or said in the heat of a factitious excite- 
ment such as has now been raised, my 
own convictions are, that everyone con- 
nected with the promotion of the Bill, 
whether they sit on this or on the other 
side of the House, or whether they be- 
long to the only ancient educational in- 
stitution in Ireland, have been animated 
by the single desire to throw open the 
benefits of a University famous in its 
traditions—and which has produced a 
Berkeley, a Grattan, anda Burke among 
Protestants, and a Moore and a Shiel 
among Catholics—to all classes, wholly 
irrespective of religious beliefs, and in a 
way which will bring together, by the 
friendly ties of a united education, men 
whose varying creeds have a tendency to 
keep apart. I am bound to say thus 
much for the honesty of every promoter 
of this measure, and I deeply regret that 
the exigencies of parties have induced a 
Ministry to crush, by the heaviest power 
of a Government, an attempt at private 
legislation, which had nothing of party 
in its origin, and nothing but liberalism 
in its ends. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That this House do now adjourn.” — 
(Mr. Fawcett.) 


Mr. BOUVERIE: I do not know 
whether the right hon. Gentleman at 
the head of the Government is going to 
make any statement with reference to 
the speeches that we have just heard 
from the two hon. Members; but, as I 
wish to put an important question to 
him, I trust the House will permit me 
to interpose in order to put that question 
before the right hon. Gentleman rises. 
I think that my hon. Friends and the 
House have great reason to complain of 
the course which has been taken in this 
matter by Her Majesty’s Government. 
It appears to me that course has in- 
volved the House in what I may call 
an ‘‘unexampled mess.” I am not aware 
that there has ever before been an oc- 
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easion in which a Ministry, having an- 
nounced that it will regard the passage 
or the defeat of a particular measure in 
this House as a Vote of Want of Con- 
fidence, has deferred the discussion upon 
that measure to an indefinite and an un- 
certain day. It appears to me that the 
course which has been taken by Her 
Majesty’s Government in this matter is 
alike unprecedented and unjustifiable. 
Let me recall to the memory of the 
House what has occurred during the past 
week. My hon. Friend the Member for 
Brighton (Mr. Faweett), after his Bill 
had undergone various vicissitudes, had 
it down for Committee for last Tuesday 
evening, with the prospect of the Order 
being reached. My hon. Friend, as the 
House is well aware, had reason to be- 
lieve that his measure would receive 
considerable support from hon. Members 
not only on that but also on this side of 
the House, and he had a well-founded 
belief that with such assistance he should 
be in a position successfully to carry his 
Bill through Committee. On Thursday 
my noble Friend the Chief Secretary of 
State for Ireland (the Marquess of Har- 
tington) put a Notice on the Paper 
that it should be an Instruction to the 
Committee upon the Bill that they 
should divide the Bill into two parts. 
Now, what occurred last week? Three 
divisions were taken in this House last 
week, upon each of which the Govern- 
ment was in a minority. In the first 
place, there was the division on Monday 
in Committee on the Ballot Bill; next 
there was that on Tuesday, on the Mo- 
tion of the hon. Member for South Devon 
(Sir Massey Lopes) on local taxation, 
when the Government were left in a mi- 
nority of 100—on which occasion many 
Members voted for the Motion, not be- 
cause they liked it, but because they 
disapproved of the indications which had 
been given by the right hon. Gentleman 
the First Lord of the Admiralty as to 
what he had intended to do on the sub- 
ject last year; and, thirdly, there was 
the division on Thursday, when the re- 
sult was unéxampled in the history of 
Parliament—a Government which had 
already been defeated on a question, 
and which had asked the House to re- 
consider its decision, being again de- 
feated on the same point by a still larger 
majority. But why am I mentioning 
these things to the House ? I have no 
difficulty whatever in telling the House 
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frankly and fully why I am doing so— 


it is because these decisions show that 
the confidence of the House in Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government has been rudely 
shaken. The general reliance of the 
House upon the judgment, the sagacity, 
the prudence, and the caution of Her 
Majesty’s Government has been rudely 
shaken. And how were these decisions 
followed up by the Government? Why, 
on Monday morning, in one of the news- 
papers of this City, there appeared a 
paragraph, or rather an article, the like 
of which, I venture to say, never ap- 
peared in any newspaper before. If the 
House will allow me to doso, I will read 
the material parts of it. [‘‘Order!’’] I 
can assure hon. Members that the article 
in question is germane to the question. 
Before I sit down I shall endeavour to 
show why I read it, and why I found 
upon it the Question I am going to put 
to the right hon. Gentleman at the head 
of Her Majesty’s Government. It ap- 
peared in Zhe Daily News, and is as fol- 
lows :— 


“It is our duty to convey to our readers, and 
to the Liberal party at large, the important an- 
nouncement that before the present week has 
reached its close, Mr. Gladstone’s Administration 
will possibly have been dissolved ; that a Con- 
servative Ministry willbe preparing to enter upon 
what may prove to bea long term of office ; and 
that the country will be awaiting a General Elec- 
tion in the late summer or early autumn months. 
The likelihood of a defeat of the Government on 
Mr. Faweett’s Dublin University Bill is suffi- 
ciently strong to have been taken into grave con- 
sideration by Her Majesty’s Confidential Advisers 
in the Cabinet on Saturday.” 


That is, Her Majesty’s ‘Confidential 
Advisers,”” who are sworn to keep the 
counsels of the Queen. The article goes 
on to say— 


“Mr. Gladstone has publicly intimated his 
readiness to accept those clauses of the measure 
which abolish religious tests; and has offered to 
support the Bill if Mr. Fawcett will separate 
from them the constructive provisions which re- 
constitute the governing body of the University 
of Dublin. This suggestion the Member for 
Brighton has not felt able to accept. Accord- 
ingly, the Marquess of Hartington will move a 
Resolution embodying it as an Instruction on 
going into Committee on the Bill. The fate of 
Lord Hartington’s Resolution will, as we think 
we may positively assert, determine the fate of 
the Government. Ministers will take its rejec- 


tion as a distinct Vote of Want of Confidence, 
and will tender to Her Majesty the resignation 
of their offices, leaving it to their successors either 
to administer affairs with the present House of 
Commons, or to dissolve Parliament and appeal 
to the country.” 


Mr. Bowerte 
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The House will observe that this article 
contains two announcements—first, an 
announcement that it is the intention of 
the Government to make the question of 
the Bill ofthe hon. Member a question of 
confidence in themselves ; and, secondly, 
an announcement that it is their inten- 
tion to resign if the vote of this House 
shall be against them. I understand 
from some remarks which have fallen 
from hon. Members below the gangway 
that it will be said the statements con- 
tained in this article are the mere spe- 
culations of some unauthorized news- 
paper writer, for which the Government 
are not answerable, and for which they 
ought not to be called upon to answer. 
But what did the right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Gladstone) say yesterday? The 
right hon. Gentleman said, as appears 
from the following report of his speech 
in The Times of to-day :— 


‘* What may have been stated during the last 
few days is in perfect conformity with what was 
stated in this House on former occasions, in par- 
ticular by myself in April, 1870. What may have 
been said, and quite truly, is this: that a nega- 
tive put by the House upon the Motion of my 
noble Friend the Secretary for Ireland would, in 
our judgment, fairly considered, imply that the 
House was prepared to accept my hon. Friend’s 
Bill as a settlement of a great and important 
question connected with the Dublin University 
upon its present general basis, not only as to 
the Test clauses, but also the reconstructive 
clauses of the Bill ; and in our view the adoption 
of that Bill would place us in a condition in which 
it would become totally impossible for us to ask 
the House with consistency to enable us by legis- 
lation to redeem the pledges we had given to the 
country when we took office at the end of 1868; 
and if we were placed in that condition, power 
being taken out of our hands with regard to that 
subject, we could not with credit to ourselves or 
satisfaction to the House and the country continue 
responsible for the conduot of public affairs.” 


Iam not responsible, Sir, for the enor- 
mous involution or for the language of 
that paragraph. Generally, when a man 
has got a plain meaning to convey, he 
can manage to say it in plainer language 
than that. The construction I put upon 
that paragraph is that it contains an 
admission of the truth, or, at all events, 
a ratification, by the right hon. Gentle- 
man of the statement in the newspaper 
to which I have called attention. I am 
confirmed in that opinion by the follow- 
ing extract from the same paper of to-day, 
which shows that it was incorrect to sup- 
pose that what I have read was a mere 
anonymous newspaper paragraph :— 
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“Tt was, perhaps: expected by some of those 
present that Mr. Gladstone was about to throw 
some doubt over, or involve in some manner of 
qualification, the statement which we were au- 
thorized to make on Monday.” 


In another sentence of the same paper 
it is said—‘‘ He confirmed, as was in- 
evitable, every word of our announce- 
ment.” The point to which I wish to 
draw the attention of the House is an 
important one, and it has not been re- 
ferred to by the two hon. Members who 
have just spoken. I wish to know if 
this is the fashion in which the House 
of Commons is to be treated by the Go- 
vernment when the latter are pleased to 
make an announcement of their inten- 
tions? Are Members of the House of 
Commons and the country generally to 
learn for the first time from the columns 
of a daily newspaper, however respect- 
able, that Her, Majesty’s Government 
are going to resign if they are defeated 
upon a particular question? It appears 
to me, I confess, that the invariable 
practice that has hitherto been pursued 
in these matters is not only right, but 
that it is the only one which is consistent 
with respect to Parliament, and, if I 
may say so, with deference, even to Her 
Majesty herself. We all know what has 
been the custom pursued by the right 
hon. Gentleman hitherto in these matters, 
because we have had incidentally a good 
many of these Parliamentary crises and 
threatened resignations in case measures 
were passed or were not passed. Why, 
in the course of the debate upon the 
measure itself the right hon. Gentleman 
has intimated—which is the right way 
of doing it—that he should consider a 
vote, at the conclusion of that debate, 
in discord with his own opinion and that 
of the Government, as a question of 
confidence upon which they would resign. 
And though it is true that Ministers have 
on other occasions communicated to their 
supporters what course they meant to 
take with reference to a particular mea- 
sure, and have indicated that they meant 
to make that a question upon which 
they should stand or fall, this has only 
been done in confidential communication 
with the body of their supporters in a 
private room; and I defy any Member 
of this House to discover a single instance 
in which there has been an announce- 
ment made of this character in the 
columns of a daily newspaper. I do not 
know whether the House agrees with 
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me; but I will say such a mode of pro- 
ceeding is essentially and inherently a 
wrong course, and is part of a system— 
I was going to use a strong word, and, 
perhaps, I had better not—[ ‘‘Go on!” ]— 
well, I was going to say—I do not at- 
tribute it to my right hon. Friend per- 
sonally, because, however we may differ 
on many things, he is himself the soul 
of honour and truth—what he thinks 
truth ; but I say there has been about 
many of these things a system of ma- 
neeuvring, which, you may depend on 
it, is repellent to the best feelings of 
English gentlemen, and does not add 
to the confidence in Government in the 
House, and out of the House. I rose 
to put this Question—By whose autho- 
rity was the article to which I have re- 
ferred inserted in the newspaper; was 
it by the authority of the right hon. 
Gentleman, or with his knowledge and 
consent ; and if not by his authority, by 
what Member of the Government was it 
inserted in the paper? That is the Ques- 
tion to which the House of Commons 
with respect to its own dignity ought to 
have an answer. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Mr. Speaker, the 
House will not be surprised when I say 
that with the feelings which we enter- 
tain, and which I have endeavoured 
heretofore to express, concerning for- 
warding important Public Business on 
the Paper, I shall not voluntarily do 
anything in the remarks I am called on 
to make which will imply departure from 
a defensive position, or will tend to widen 
the field of this debate. I will not follow 
my hon. Friends who made and seconded 
the Motion — particularly the Seconder 
of the Motion (Dr. Lyon Playfair), who 
made what I must call singularly inac- 
curate recitals—I will not reply to the 
criticism of my right hon. Friend (Mr. 
Bouverie) on the conduct and proceed- 
ings of the Government. In dealing 
with the speech of my right hon. Friend 
I will confine myself to answering the 
Question he has put, and which he ig 
quite entitled to put to me. At the same 
time, I think my right hon. Friend was 
rather severe in his criticism on the un- 
fortunate peculiarity of my style; how- 
ever just the castigation, it was cruel 
and crushing—coming with the weight 
of my right hon. Friend’s literary judg- 
ment upon my natural infirmity, which, 
in a long Parliamentary life of 40 years, 
I have in vain endeavoured to correct, 
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Whether involved or not, I will try to 
be intelligible upon the present occasion. 
Following my right hon. Friend in what 
I thought his somewhat exulting review 
of the miscarriage and misconduct of the 
Government, I will endeavour as well 
as I can—perhaps very imperfectly—to 
concentrate into distinct and definite 
charges the speeches which have been 
made, and to meet these charges with 
what I think sufficient and appropriate 
replies. I understand the charges made 
against us by the hon. Member for 
Brighton (Mr. Faweett), by his Seconder, 
the Member for the University of Edin- 
burgh (Dr. Lyon Playfair), and by my 
right hon. Friend (Mr. Bouverie)—not 
by all of them, but by one or other of 
them, without making any personal dis- 
tinction—I understand the charges to 
have been as follows :—First, we have 
failed to legislate on the subject of Irish 
University Education ; secondly, we have 
obstinately and contumaciously refused 
to declare our policy and our plan before 
we proceed to legislate ; thirdly, we have 
made a threat of resignation, and by 
that threat of resignation have reduced 
the flourishing Bill of my hon. Friend 
to a state of inanition bordering on 
extinction ; fourthly, that we have done 
this by surprise—that we reserved on 
the second reading of the Bill and sup- 
pressed the statement of our objections, 
and that we have conveyed through 
newspapers to the House of Commons 
the first knowledge of the view we took 
on the question; fifth, and lastly, that 
we declined to give a day for the dis- 
cussion of this Bill—a course which my 
right hon. Friend has termed unprece- 
dented, and which the hon. Member for 
Brighton says shows we are “dismayed 
and abashed.”’ Now, first, we have not 
legislated on Irish University Education 
—that is the sole charge I admit is 
proved, and I go farther, and say I 
deeply regret it; but before this un- 
questionable statement is converted into 
a crushing accusation—an article of im- 
peachment—lI will appeal to the justice 
and candour of the House, and I leave 
every Gentleman who sits in it to ask 
himself the question whether our failure 
to legislate upon Irish University Edu- 
cation has been owing to a general in- 
disposition upon our part to face the dis- 
charge of public duty, or whether it has 
not been owing to the overwhelming 
and incessant duties and obligations 
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with respect to other questions which 
for three years we have endeavoured 
to the best of our power to discharge. 
The hon. Member for Brighton, with a 
strange inconsistency—I put the charge 
no higher than inconsistency in argu- 
ment—seemed absolutely in one and the 
same breath to invoke condemnation on 
our heads for having failed to settle the 
question of Irish University Education, 
while setting forth, at the same time, 
the multitude of other calls upon the 
attention of the Government and the 
House—heavy calls, which he declares, 
from their number and magnitude, it is 
totally impossible for them in a short 
period to meet. We have invited Parlia- 
ment to give nearly two Sessions of its 
precious time —in 1869 and 1870—to 
the discussion of Irish affairs. By that 
course we threw English, and Scotch, and 
general legislation into arrear, and now, 
knowing, as I venture to say my hon. 
Friend does not know, the difficulty and 
complexity of University legislation, we 
have not thought it fit, either last year 
or in the present year, to make another 
large demand, such as we could with 
difficulty limit or define, upon the time 
of the House, for the purpose of settling 
this question, weighted as we were by the 
more urgent demands which we con- 
sidered it our imperative duty to make. 
The next charge is that we have not 
declared our policy before we legislate, 
but that we have exhibited extraordinary 
obstinacy in this matter, exposing our- 
selves to the taunts of the hon. Gentle- 
man about our cowardice, about our 
secret plans and schemes, and about our 
multiform crimes and offences, which I 
will notattempt to exhibit one by one. I 
admitagain the fact that we have declined 
to state our policy before welegislate, and 
in that refusal—with the permission, 
and, I hope, with the approval of the 
House—we will steadily persevere. That 
is not the only question on which en- 
deavours were made to draw from us a 
declaration of our views and plans before 
endeavouring to carry them into effect. 
In 1869, while we were engaged in the 
anxious endeavour to legislate on the 
Irish Church, we were asked in both 
Houses to declare our policy with regard 
to the Irish Land question. Authorities, 
and great authorities, did not scruple to 
tell us that if there was robbery in Ire- 
land, if there was agrarian crime, if 
there was murder in Ireland during the 
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coming autumn and winter, we should 
be responsible for the commission of 
these crimes, because they were all due 
to our contumacious refusal to declare 
the principles on which we meant to 
legislate on the Irish Land question. 
We stood fire on that occasion, and mean 
to stand fire again. Whatever may be 
the batteries discharged against us by 
my two hon. Friends, we are not going 
to ruin and destroy the schemes that it 
may be our duty to submit to Parlia- 
ment by their premature disclosure. We 
will produce them, but we will ourselves 
choose the time for producing them, and 
we will not be content to take the mo- 
ment which may be preferred either by 
the hon. Member for Brighton or by the 
hon. Member for the University of Edin- 
burgh. We take that course, Sir, not 
from any motive of self-restraint or self- 
love, or adherence to etiquette or prac- 
tice, but because we know that it is 
essential to the sound and fair dealing 
with questions of this kind, advanced on 
the responsibility of a Government, that 
these premature exhibitions should not 
be made, but that the plans should be 
produced when Government is ready to 
be responsible for them, and to justify 
the responsibility of submitting them to 
the practical judgment of Parliament. 
Well, the third charge is, that we have 
brought about this disastrous change in 
the prospects of my hon. Friend by a 
threat of resignation. Now, Sir, I do 
not at all conceal from my hon. Friend 
or from the House that I am very sen- 
sible, as all persons who have ever been 
responsible for the conduct of public 
affairs must be sensible, that on this 
matter there is a real difficulty—a diffi- 
culty not to be solved, so far as I know, 
by any rigid and definite formule. 
When there is coming on for discussion 
a legislative measure which the Govern- 
ment regards as having a vital influence 
on its policy—and the same holds good 
in many cases with respect to Motions 
made by Members in this House—if the 
Government makes no intimation with 
respect to the effects of that measure— 
either to its friends, or to Parliament, or 
to the public, the Government is justly 
accused of having taken Parliament by 
surprise. If, on the other hand, the 
Government, before the question, what- 
ever it may be, comes under distinct 
and practical consideration, makes known 
that it considers a particular vote or 
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course with reference to the question to 
be incompatible with its continuing re- 
sponsible for public affairs, then it is in- 
variably open to the charge of having 
attempted to influence Parliament by the 
use of a menace. It is not for me to say 
that I know of any method by which 
these objections, proceeding from oppo- 
site quarters, can be effectually met. 
But what I can say, and what I think I 
will presently show, is this—that there 
never was an instance in which we had 
ever less difficulty in regard to the 
matter than we have in the case now 
brought before us. Here the point of 
the charge consists not merely in the 
fact that we have endeavoured to in- 
fluence the fate of the Dublin Univer- 
sity Bill by intimating that, in the event 
of the rejection of the Motion of my 
noble Friend near me (the Marquess of 
Hartington), we should be unable to con- 
tinue to hold the reins of power; but it 
has been likewise stated, in a variety of 
forms, that we have done this by sur- 
prise. The hon. Member for Brighton 
declares that on the second reading of 
the Bill we did not intimate our objec- 
tion to his measure. 

Mr. FAWCETT: No, no; I beg the 
right hon. Gentleman’s pardon. I stated 
distinctly that he objected to certain 
clauses; but that from the nature of his 
remarks, it was impossible to conclude 
that he would treat the acceptance of 
them as a Vote of Want of Confidence. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I beg to observe 
that the objection taken was not to cer- 
tain clauses of the Bill; it was to the 
whole Bill, with the exception of the 
provisions that relate to tests; it was to 
the main portion of the Bill; and I 
stated distinctly to the hon. Member and 
to the House, not merely that we were 
opponents of these clauses, but that it 
was impossible for us to acquiesce in 
their passing. Is this a new matter? 
Where is the memory of my hon. Friend 
the Member for Brighton? In the last 
part of his speech he forgot the first 
part of his speech, for in the first part 
of his speech he charged us with deve- 
loping by surprise, and for the first time, 
the threat of resignation in connection 
with this Bill; and when in the latter 
part of his speech he came to that com- 
placent review which he instituted of his 
own course during the last five years, and 
of the many mishaps which he has met 
with in his patriotic labours, as he de- 
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scribed the fate of his measure, he said— 
‘« Twice it has been defeated by threats 
of resignation.”” And there is the an- 
swer from the mouth of my hon. Friend 
himself to the statement, that it is now 
for the first time that we have conveyed 
to the world that it was impossible for 
us to remain honourably in charge of 
public affairs, if the House of Commons 
were to settle the question of University 
Education in Ireland in a manner in- 
compatible with the pledges which we 
gave to the country at the time we took 
office. In saying thus much, I have 
answered in part, and I will now answer 
more specifically, the Question put to me 
by my right hon. Friend behind me 
(Mr. Bouverie). He complains that the 
intimation was given for the first time 
through a newspaper (Zhe Daily News) 
on Monday morning that the Dublin 
University Bill was a Bill which would 
involve the fate of the Government. 
My main answer is this—that it was not 
then given for the first time; that it 
had been declared in the place most 
appropriate for such a declaration ; that 
T had myself, on the part of the Govern- 
ment, distinctly and unequivocally de- 
clared it on the first occasion when we 
were called upon by my hon. Friend— 
in the midst of our struggles on the 
Irish Land Bill. [‘‘Oh, oh!”] My 
hon. Friend then thought it fair and 
just to call upon us to grapple with 
Dublin University Education ; and upon 
that occasion I declared to him—as he 
has himself borne witness—that it was 
a question which would involve the 
existence of the Government. Those 
who recollect the vote of the House upon 
that occasion will, I am sure, bear me 
out in the statement I make. I per- 
ceive an expression of astonishment, if 
not a sneer, at a phrase which has just 
fallen from me incidentally —‘‘in the 
midst of our struggles on the Irish Land 
Bill.” Isuppose the hon. Members who 
gave that expression estimate very lightly 
the labour of passing a measure like the 
Trish Land Bill. I do not want to enter 
further into the discussion of that ques- 
tion; but I am not prepared to withdraw 
the expression I used. My right hon. 
Friend had read extracts from an article 
in the newspaper, and he has asked 
whether that article was authorized by 
me, whether it was authorized by any 
Member of the Government; and, if so, 
by whom? Sir, that article was not autho- 
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rized by me; I am not aware that it was 
authorized by any Member of the Govern- 
ment; I am not aware that that article 
was seen by any Member of the Govern- 
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ment. I had no direct communication 
with anyone connected with the Press 
in relation to this matter. I had no in- 
direct communication with anyone re- 
lating to the Press in the sense of any 
message passing from me to any person 
connected with the Press. But this is a 
fact, which I stated yesterday, and which 
I state again. I made no secret of our 
retaining those very impressions and con- 
victions with regard to the subject of 
higher education in Ireland, which in 
my place at this box I declared in 
April, 1870; and those friends to whom I 
mentioned freely the fact of our retain- 
ing these convictions were placed by me 
under no limitation whatever. I will 
venture to say this. Since the time when 
this question came under review if I had 
chanced to meet with any gentleman 
connected with the Press, I should have 
made no more reserve in conversa- 
tion with him than I made in conver- 
sation with any other friend; and when 
the right hon. Gentleman reads that 
article, and appears to ask me whether 
I recognise the expressions it contains, 
I say, on the contrary, I prefer to fall 
back upon that intolerably long and in- 
volved sentence which I delivered yes- 
terday, and which he has quoted in his 
critical remarks to-day. That is my de- 
claration and profession ; that is a frank 
and ingenuous account of the language 
T have held on this subject, and by which 
I wish to be bound, and [I still remain 
under this extraordinary perversity of 
judgment. Bad as may be my method 
of expressing myself, I am disposed to 
adhere to my language in cases of this 
kind rather than to adopt the language 
he has quoted. I hope I have given my 
right hon. Friend a Prank reply on that 
subject. [‘‘Oh!”] I shall be glad to 
supply anything that may be wanting. 

ave only one more point on which to 
touch. The hon. Member for Brighton 
complains that we will not give him a 
day for the discussion of his Bill, and he 
says he wishes to be reasonable. First 
of all he eulogizes the hon. and learned 
Members for the University of Edin- 
burgh and the University of Dublin; 
and really, all things considered, it is 
not so very surprising that we, as a 
Liberal Government, are not at once 
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charmed and inveigled by the names of 
the two hon. and learned Members who 
represent the University of Dublin. I 
have great respect for the character and 
talents of those two hon. and learned 
Gentlemen; but neither to them, nor to 
the hon. Member for the University of 
Edinburgh, are we prepared to make 
over the responsibility of the Govern- 
ment. It is not a question of their 
superior qualification to deal with this 
matter on which the hon. Member for 
Brighton so warmly descants; but it is 
this—we have bound ourselves by cer- 
tain obligations, contracted in the face of 
day, and in every form of public decla- 
ration to the country, and we cannot 
shuffle off these obligations by placing 
them on the shoulders of others. My 
hon. Friend says he will be reasonable 
with us, and he will make a proposal, 
which is, that I shall name for him a 
day. I am to name a day when his Bill 
is to come on, and it isto be a day which 
is to give a reasonable chance of its pass- 
ing in the present Session. I am bound to 
say it appears to me my hon. Friend has 
paid no attention to the contents of his 
own Bill. Incompetent as he may think 
me, I have had some experience in Uni- 
versity legislation; I had charge of the 
Oxford University Bill of 1854, which 
was the basis and model for the Cam- 
bridge Bill of 1856. We have always 
endeavoured to impress on my hon. 
Friend—but, up to the present time, 
with a total want of success—that this 
business of University legislation, quite 
apart from politics, is a matter of ex- 
treme complexity in detail; and that 
complexity in detail, which occupied us, 
if I recollect rightly, something like 20 
nights in Committee on the Oxford Uni- 
versity Bill, is rather increased than 
diminished in the case of Dublin, from 
the peculiar circumstances of that Uni- 
versity, where the arrangements, pro- 
perty, government, and discipline of the 
University and the College are lodged in 
one and the same body. Under these 
circumstances, what a modest demand it 
is the hon. Gentleman makes to the Go- 
vernment! Only name me a day when 
I may have a reasonable prospect of 
passing my Bill into law! The objec- 
tions of the majority of the Irish Mem- 
bers are not to be thought of for a mo- 
ment. If they raise a debate, and that 
debate lasts four or five hours, he says— 
“TI will meet them by proclaiming to the 
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country that I have been talked out.’ 
My hon. Friend has the boldness to pro- 
claim to Parliament, as a grievance and 
a wrong, that last year, when his Bill 
came on for a second reading on a 
Wednesday, the debate on this impor- 
tant and complex question occupied some 
four or five hours; and because it was 
made the subject of this discussion, he 
proclaims to the country that he is the 
victim of a conspiracy to talk out his 
measure. Let us consider the modera- 
tion of my hon. Friend’s request. He 
asks me to give him that which I have 
not got myself. Have I a reasonable 
ee of passing through, during the 

ession, all the Bills that the Govern- 
ment themselves have introduced? Is it 
not a matter of constant pressure upon 
us? I do not complain of it; but are 
we not constantly being asked on what 
day we will proceed with the Scotch 
Education Bill, the Public Health Bill, 
the Licensing and other Bills? And then, 
at a time when I am absolutely disabled 
from naming any day whatever for any 
one of the great cardinal measureswhich 
the Government pledged itself to in the 
Speech from the Throne, my hon. Friend 
demands that I shall name a day for 
Committee upon his Bill, and in making 
that demand accompanies it with a glow- 
ing eulogy upon himself for his reason- 
ableness in making it. I have made to 
him the very best offer I could. As far 
as the policy of his Bill is concerned, I 
think there will be a considerableamount 
of public advantage in taking the de- 
finitive judgment of the House, because I 
agree with him that there is a great deal 
of uncertainty and underground play in 
this matter. Therefore I have told him 
that as soon as those measures which we 
are bound to consider as of primary im- 
portance are out of our hands, with re- 
ference to the great bulk of the labour 
and of any risk connected with them, I 
shall be most happy; and I confidently 
hope, within the working portion of the 
Session, to give him an opportunity of 
bringing forward that question. This, 
I think, is as fair an offer as I can make. 
[A laugh.| Ithink the hon. Gentleman 
who laughs at me is not, perhaps, so 
much accustomed to take the measure of 
Public Business and of the time it re- 
quires in this House as, unhappily, I 
have been. I do not think it is in my 
wer to go further. Some minor charges 
ave been brought against us ; but there 
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is only one of them which I am disposed 
to admit. It has been said that in the 
year 1870 I objected to a Bill for the re- 
moval of tests in the University of 
Dublin, and that this year I have agreed 
to it. That is quite true; but why have 
we agreed to it this year? We have 
done so from two motives—first of all, 
because we felt so much regret at being 
unable to deal with the whole question 
ourselves, and so much respect for the 
labours of my hon. Friends who bring 
in this Bill that we were willing, if pos- 
sible, to strain a point in order to settle 
the question. Consequently, we agreed 
to the severance of the measure into two 
portions; but if my hon. Friend asked 
me the question, I have no doubt I could 
reply to him that if only it were in our 
power to deal with the entire subject at 
once that would be by far the best mode 
of proceeding. I have tried to go over 
the charges brought against me by my 
hon. Friend. If he thinks fit to put 
them in any other shape, we shall be 
ready to meet them; but I contend that 
our course from first to last has been 
dictated by .a love of honour, an ad- 
herence to sound policy, and a thorough 
conformity with Parliamentary usage. 
Dr. BALL: I cannot allow this de- 
bate to close without making some ob- 
servations on the remarks of the right 
hon. Gentleman at the head of the Go- 
vernment. I shall not complain of his 
refusal to place the consideration of the 
Dublin University Bill in priority to those 
measures which he himself has introduced 
into this House. Nor do I complain of 
his having put down, in the name of the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, an Amend- 
ment dividing the Bill into two. My 
complaint is that a Bill which has nothing 
whatever to do with party politics has 
been made by the right hon. Gentleman 
the means of consolidating his divided 
party, and has been taken out of the 
region of calm consideration, and re- 
moved into the heated atmosphere of 
party politics. There never was intro- 
duced into this House a Bill which had 
less of party character about it, or one 
in regard to which party leaders and 
persons connected with party had been 
less consulted. The Bill was framed 
last year by two Professors in Universi- 
ties and by the heads of the Dublin 
University—academical people dealin 
with anacademical subject for academic 
purposes. Whose names are on the 
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back of the Bill? There are those 
two Professors, both Members for Uni- 
versities, my noble Friend the Member 
for Enniskillen (Viscount Crichton), who 
is known for the moderation of his 
views, and the name of my hon. and 
learned Colleague (Mr. Plunket) is 
there, because he has in a remarkably 
conspicuous manner devoted himself to 
the furtherance of united education in 
Ireland. My name is not on the Bill, 
nor is the name of any person on this 
bench or of any political leader to be 
found there, simply because it was de- 
sired to keep the Bill out of the atmo- 
sphere of politics. The two Liberals 
were chosen in order that no man who 
was not wilfully determined to mistake 
and misunderstand could believe that 
the Bill was brought forward from any 
party considerations.. What is the cha- 
racter of the Bill? It is a limited Bill 
for a limited purpose. The right hon. 
Gentleman opposite says that the intro- 
duction of this Bill takes out of the 
hands of the Government the manage- 
ment of the great Irish Education Ques- 
tion. Now, I utterly deny that. The 
Bill is introduced to abolish tests, and 
superadded to that is a provision alter- 
ing the governing body to a certain 
extent, and giving it an elective charac- 
ter. The provisions of the Bill were 
such as calm and reasonable persons 
might consider without any of the vehe- 
mence which had been imported into 
the discussion of the question. The in- 
tention of the framers of the Bill was 
primarily to carry the repeal of the tests, 
and next, to improve the governing body. 
I do not complain that the noble Mar- 
quess the Chief Secretary for Ireland has 
put on the Paper Notice of an Instruc- 
tion dividing the Bill. What I object 
to is this—Amendments were put down 
indicative of the opinions of individuals. 
One of those Amendments proposed to 
alter the number of the members of the 
governing body, and another was placed 
on the Paper by the hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Member for Tipperary 
(Mr. Heron), a Gentleman distinguished 
in his profession and also by his colle- 
giate career, who is of opinion that a 
second college, not exclusively Roman 
Catholic, might be engrafted on the 
University of Dublin. 

Mr. RYLANDS rose to Order. The 
right hon. and learned Gentleman, he 
thought, was addressing himself to mat- 
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ters which could not with propriety be 
discussed on the Motion for Adjourn- 
ment. 

Mr. SPEAKER said, he had already 
intimated that the provisions of the Bill 
could not be discussed on the Question 
of Adjournment now before the House. 

Dr. BALL: I say that this threat of 
treating the matter as one of Want of 
Confidence was never made until the 
Government were brought face to face 
with the Amendments which would have 
developed their policy. The threat was 
intended to stifle discussion among their 
own followers. When threats of resig- 
nation or dissolution are introduced upon 
a private Member’s Bill, I say that the 
state of the House itself cannot be very 
sound. The right hon. Gentleman says 
the Government are not going to dis- 
close their principles or their policy until 
they produce a Bill; but if he holds that 
view, why did he write the letter which 
appears in to-day’s newspapers to the 
Nonconformists of Bradford? In that 
letter the right hon. Gentleman declares 
his policy for the first time. I decline to 
ask to have this Bill brought on now; I 
decline to enter upon a discussion of its 
merits. I am not going to submit it to 
an irresponsible Dictator and an obe- 
dient majority. I shall keep back the 
discussion for better times; and, in the 
meantime, I shall appeal to that public 
opinion which, in England no less than 
in Ireland, is sweeping away a Govern- 
ment that retains office without dignity 
or self-respect. 

Mr. MORRISON said, that the Prime 
Minister had taunted his hon. Friend 
the Member for Brighton (Mr. Fawcett) 
with having forgotten the warning he 
had received in 1870 as to the intentions 
of the Government. The right hon. 
Gentleman said that then he had made 
the question one of confidence ; but the 
Motion to which he referred was simply 
one for the abolition of tests in Trinity 
College ; whereas the present Bill had a 
double object, not only the abolition of 
tests, but the establishment of a new 
constitution for the University. In 1870 
the abolition of tests was treated as a 
question of confidence, and the warning, 
if it had any application, must apply to 
that question. Now, however, the right 
hon. Gentleman was willing to accept 
the abolition of tests, and referred the 
threat of no confidence to an entirely 
different subject. He would ask, there- 
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fore, how the warning of 1870 could be 
held as applying to the present occasion ? 
The right hon. Gentleman attacked his 
hon. Friend for asking for an early day ; 
but there was nothing unreasonable in 
the application. He greatly regretted 
the p Sara of the Government in re- 
fusing ; for, let it be remembered that 
his hon. Friend was not asking to inter- 
fere with the Ballot Bill, or the Scotch 
Education measure, but merely asking 
for a day before the 15th June, and that 
day the right hon. Gentleman at the 
head of the Government would not 
pledge himself to give. If the House 
was at present in a position of embarrass- 
ment it was the fault of the Government. 
He regretted the state of things very 
much, because he thought it would have 
a bad effect on their position in the eyes 
of the country if it were thought that 
Government had the slightest hesitation 
in discussing the Bill. Under any cir- 
cumstances, it could hardly have come 
on on Tuesday evening. There were 
three Notices of Motions, which were 
sure to keep them until half-past 12, 
and there was the case of Mr. Tribe, 
and one or two other remanets. He 
had never expected that the Bill would 
come on, and he thought that the Minis- 
ter had unnecessarily propounded a very 
dangerous principle. The right hon. 
Gentleman had laid down the principle 
that if a private Member attempted to 
legislate upon any subject on which the 
Government was pledged to legislate, 
such an attempt amounted to a want of 
confidence in the Government. Such a 
principle would interfere with the privi- 
leges of private Members, and would 
often prevent progress in legislation. 
Let the House think over all the great 
measures of recent years, except the 
Irish Church and Land Bills, and they 
would find that in every case the real 
work of fighting for the principle of 
those measures had been done by private 
Members, and that legislation had been 
attempted again and again by private 
Members long after the Government of 
the day had promised to deal with the 
subject. The question of University 
reform in Ireland was not brought for- 
ward by his hon. Friend in any spirit of 
hostility to this Government. It was 
brought forward in 1867, when hon. 
Gila opposite were in power. It 
was brought forward again in 1868, and 
was then felt by hon. Gentlonsed oppo- 
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site a very embarrassing question. In 
1869 it was brought forward when the 
Liberal party were in power, yet it was 
not treated as a vote of confidence. In 
1870 the governing body of Trinity 
College concurred in a measure of re- 
form, and there —— a prospect of 
passing it. For the first time it was 
treated as a question of confidence. In 
1871 the subject was talked out; in 
1872 it was again treated as a want of 
confidence. As a plain man, he was 
unable to understand the principle on 
which the Government had acted in 
treating the question this year as one 
of confidence and in another year dis- 
cussing it on its merits. The Prime 
Minister had told them that if he gave 
way to the hon. Member for Brighton, 
he should be establishing an evil prece- 
dent; but he (Mr. Morrison) thought 
the evil precedent was the one which 
had just been set by the Government. 
He hoped that the present would be the 
last time they would see such a method 
of stifling discussion adopted, especially 
as regarded the principle of a Bill. The 
Government ee put the party in a great 
difficulty by making the question one of 
confidence. If the right hon. Gentle- 
man had said nothing of confidence, 
it would have been extremely unlikely 
the Bill could come on for weeks, as 
every week left its own remanets. He 
hoped Her Majesty’s Government would 
reconsider their answer, as every one on 
both sides of the House must feel that 
it was not expedient for the public in- 
terests that there should be a grave 
political crisis whilst our relations with 
America were in so delicate a state. 
Within a few days that cause of em- 
barrassment would be disposed of in one 
way or another. He would sit down, 
hoping that the right hon. Gentleman 
would reconsider his answer, as he felt 
certain, from what he knew of the feeling 
out-of-doors, that the best thing they 
could possibly do would be to face this 
question as soon as they could, and get 
over it without delay. 

Mr. G. BENTINCK said, that the 
scene which they had witnessed that 
night might be described in the language 
of dramatists as ‘‘a mighty pretty quarrel 
as it stands.’”’ He had no wish to inter- 


fere with the neutrality which had been 
observed on his side of the House. He 
thought his right hon. Friend (Mr. 
Bouverie) was somewhat unreasonable 
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when he complained of the First Minis- 
ter for not having conveyed his answer 
yesterday in curt and unambiguous 
language. The right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Gladstone) laid very great stress 
upon the enormous labour he had under- 
gone in passing the Irish Land Bill; but 
he did not say whether those labours 
were added to by any feeling of com- 
punction. But he (Mr. Bentinck) wished 
chiefly to express his satisfaction that 
the complaints he had so often made as 
to the difficulties encountered by private 
Members were at last inspiring some 
interest. For years he had struggled 
against determined attempts to circum- 
scribe the privileges of private Members, 
and he was glad to see that some hon. 
Gentlemen were now beginning to find 
out the inconveniences of that arrange- 
ment. If private Members did not de- 
fend their rights and insist on being 
placed in the position they used to 
occupy, their time in this House would 
be utterly wasted, and they might tell 
their constituents that they were of no 
use here. 

Mr. WHITWELL said, he could not 
concur with the hon. Member for Ply- 
mouth (Mr. Morrison) that the Govern- 
ment would change its course of pro- 
ceeding here. A Return had been just 
published which would fill the country 
with awe and alarm, for it showed that 
while this House was spending valuable 
time in discussing comparatively unim- 
portant measures, neglecting such Bills 
as the Mines Regulation Bill, 10,666 
miners had lost their lives through acci- 
dent during the last 10 years. After the 
last Session of Parliament, the House 
was severely criticized for not taking up 
practical measures. There were now a 
great many practical measures before the 
House, and their constituents and the 
country would blame hon. Members if 
they were thus to spend their time in 
useless discussions on matters of less im- 
portance. 

Mr. OSBORNE MORGAN said, he 
would yield to no man in his desire to 
remove all religious disabilities from 
University education ; but he never re- 
collected a more barefaced and mischiev- 
ous attempt to force the hand of the 
Government and obstruct the Business 
of the House than that which was now 
made by the hon. Member for Brighton 
(Mr. Fawcett). More than that, it was 
in the highest degree illogical. Oould 
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anything be more illogical than that the 
Government should be asked to a 
for 20 nights or more legislation which 
they believed to be useful, in order to 
make way for legislation which they held 
to be mischievous? He maintained that 
the hon. Member had as good a chance 
of forwarding his Bill as any other pri- 
vate Member, if not a better one. He 
(Mr. Osborne Morgan) had also got a 
Bill in hand, and he considered its pass- 
ing as important as that of the hon. 
Member for Brighton ; but he wondered 
what would be said if he were to go to 
his right hon. Friend at the head of the 
Government and say—‘“‘ I insist that you 
give me a night for my Bill; if you re- 
fuse, I shall treat it as a question of 
Want of Confidence, and will move the 
adjournment of the House.” He would 
tell the House the reason for the alliance 
between hon. Members opposite and the 
hon. Member for Brighton ; or, at all 
events, what would be its result. The 
result of this Motion would be simply to 
obstruct the Ballot Bill, and that was 
the cause of this unnatural, this unholy 
—he had almost said this incestuous— 
alliance. If this Motion came from the 
other side of the House—from the hon. 
Member for West Norfolk (Mr. G. Ben- 
tinck), for instance—it would be intelligi- 
ble; but he could not understand what was 
the object of his hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Brighton. He would ask his 
hon. Friend to pause for a moment and 
put this question to himself—what sort 
of a settlement of the University ques- 
tion would be got from the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Bucking- 
hamshire (Mr. Disraeli), or of the Ballot 
Bill from the right hon. Member for Ox- 
fort University (Mr. G. Hardy)? But 
if his hon. Friend was anxious to find a 
refuge in the bosom of the Conservative 
party, if he was tired of playing the 
part of a political Ishmael whose hand 
was against every man and every man’s 
hand against him, let him, with the 
courage which he undoubtedly possessed, 
cross the floor of the House, and exchange 
for the rank of a Leader of the Opposi- 
tion, the far more ignoble position of a 
catspaw. 

Mr. FAWCETT rose — [“ Order! 
Order !”]— and said, he believed he 
should not be out of Order in acquaint- 
ing the House with what he intended to 
do. The House had indulged him so 
much already that he would not make 
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more than one or two brief remarks. 
(‘* Order !” 

Mr. SP : The hon. Gentleman 


is in possession of the House, and he 
has a right to speak. 

Mr. FAWCETT said, the House 
would naturally think that he ought to 
make some slight allusion to the speech 
of the hon. and learned Member for 
Denbigh (Mr. Osborne Morgan), whose 
example, however, he would not imitate 
in the use of strong language. 

Mr. OSBORNE rose to Order. He 
had the greatest respect for the hon. Pro- 
fessor who was just now addressing the 
House; but he must ask the Speaker 
whether it was competent for any hon. 
Member—Professor or otherwise—to ad- 
dress the House again after having 
moved the adjournment. 

Mr. SPEAKER said, according to 
the practice of the House it is compe- 
tent for an hon. Member who has moved 
the adjournment of the House, as an 
original Motion, to reply. He had al- 
ready stated that the hon. Member for 
Brighton was in possession of the House, 
and he was entitled to proceed with his 
observations. 

Mr. FAWCETT said, he was only 
going to say a word or two in reply to 
the personal attack which the House 
would expect him to notice. His hon. 
and learned Friend the Member for 
Denbigh and himself had been such in- 
timate friends for so many years that he 
would try to avoid, under the excitement 
of the moment, saying one word which he 
might afterwards regret. He was quite 
sure when his hon. and learned Friend 
read next morning the many strong things 
which he had said about him and the 
motives which he had attributed to him 
he would regret it. [Mr. Ospornz 
Morean said, he had no intention of 
attributing unworthy motives to the hon. 
Gentleman.] He (Mr. Fawcett) would, 
of course, accept the explanation offered ; 
but his hon. and learned Friend had 
made use of a very extraordinary ex- 
pression, for he said that between some 
hon. Members on the Opposition side of 
the House and himself (Mr. Fawcett) 
there was an incestuous intercourse. He 
wanted his hon. and learned Friend to 
ponder for a moment, and ask himself 
what was the elegant phraseology in 
which he described the intercourse be- 
tween the Government and the Mem- 
bers of the Opposition two years ago. 
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[‘‘ Question !””] He was going now to 
explain distinctly to the House what he 
intended todo. The Prime Minister had 
not correctly explained the request which 
he and his Friends had made. He 
would state that request again, because 
they would repeat it. They never had 
the slightest idea of asking for a Go- 
vernment night until the Government 
had met the measure he had in hand by 
raising the excitement of a Ministerial 
crisis about it. He would, during the 
next week, do his very utmost to bring 
the question on again; but as the Go- 
vernment had not to-night given him a 
distinct answer as to whether they would 
ive . Government night or not— 
& ee te The hon. Member for 
Sheffield (Mr. Mundella) was very fond 
of crying ‘‘ Question!’ but the House 
would naturally like to be informed on 
the subject. Ashe felt that the Govern- 
ment had completely spoilt his chance 
by this Vote of Confidence, he should 
do his best next week as a private 
Member to press the Bill forward, and 
after consulting with his hon. Friends, 
if the Government still persisted, he 
would take an opportunity of again 
urging them on the subject.. 


Motion, ‘‘That this House do now 
adjourn,” by leave, withdrawn. 


PARLIAMENT—ORDER.—RULES IN 
RESPECT OF DEBATE, 
OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr. NEWDEGATE said, that on yes- 
terday the right hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Clare (Sir Colman O’Loghlen) 
seemed to him to have pursued an irre- 
gular course, having spoken twice in the 
same debate upon the second reading of 
the Bill which the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman himself had moved. He con- 
fessed he often felt how desirable it 
would be, if possible, to curtail the dis- 
cussions in the House; and, therefore, 
he should be glad if what he and other 
hon. Members understood to be the de- 
cision of previous Speakers should be 
upheld. He understood that if an hon. 
Member moved the second reading of a 
Bill, and spoke in doing so, and was 
followed by another hon. Member, who 
moved the rejection of the measure in 
the recognized form—namely, by post- 
poning the second reading to that day 

Mr. Faweett 
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six months—the hon. Gentleman who 
had moved the second reading had no 
right to speak again upon the Motion 
for the rejection of the Bill. It was 
essential that the Members of the House 
should know the rule which governed 
debates on the second reading of a Bill. 
He would therefore put the Question of 
which he had given Notice to the right 
hon. Gentleman. It was in these terms— 
Whether it is regular, and according to 
the established order and custom of de- 
bate in this House, that when a Member 
has moved the second reading of a Bill, 
and has spoken thereon, such Member 
should be held entitled to speak again 
in the debate, which he has thus begun, 
after another Member has, according to 
the recognized form of moving the re- 
jection of Bills, moved that the said Bill 
‘be read on that day six months,” and 
in doing so has spoken? Or, to put the 
Question in another form, Whether a 
Member having moved the second read- 
ing of a Bill, and having spoken thereon, 
is, in case such Motion be opposed in the 
usual form, to be held entitled to speak 
a second time in the debate thus origin- 
ated ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: According to the 
uniform practice of the House, when a 
Member submits an original Motion to 
the House, he is entitled to a reply. 
That is not so with regard to an Order 
of the Day. When an Order of the Day 
is moved by a Member, he is not entitled 
to a reply. But if an Amendment is 
moved upon that Order, he is entitled to 
speak to such Amendment. That has 
always been the uniform practice of the 
House, and that was the course taken 
the previous day by the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Member for 
Clare (Sir Colman O’Loghlen). The 
right hon. and learned Gentleman moved 
the Order of the Day, upon which the 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Marylebone (Sir Thomas Cham- 
bers) moved an Amendment. The right 
hon. and learned Gentleman was then in 
his right in speaking upon the Amend- 
ment. 
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1849 Parliamentary and 
PARLIAMENTARY AND MUNICIPAL 
ELECTIONS BILL—[But 21.] 

(Mr, William Edward Forster, Mr. Secretary 
Bruce, The Marquess of Hartington.) 

AND 
CORRUPT PRACTICES BILL—{[Bu 22.] 


(Mr. Attorney General, Mr. Solicitor General.) 
Considered in Committee. [Progress 
22nd April. } 
(In the Committee.) 


PARLIAMENTARY AND MUNICIPAL 
ELECTIONS BILL. 


Clauses 19 to 27, inclusive, agreed to. 


Mr. W. E. FORSTER moved to in- 
sert a new clause (‘‘ Definition and pun- 
ishment of personation’’), taken from 
the Corrupt Practices Bill. 

Mr. CAWLEY said, he thought the 
latter part of the clause was worse than 
useless, because it provided that if in the 
course of a scrutiny on the trial of an 
Election Petition it should be proved that 

ersons who had tendered votes for one 
of the candidates had been guilty of 
personation, one vote should be struck 
off the number of votes for such can- 
didate in respect of every } igs proved 
to have been so personated. That would 
have been intelligible if it had not been 
previously provided that if a candidate 
or his agent were guilty of procuring 
persons to personate voters he should be 
incapable of sitting in the House. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ex- 
plained that no candidate was allowed 
to take his seat in case of a disputed 
election unless it was shown that he had 
obtained a majority of votes, and the 
cancellation of votes which had been 
given by personators was proceeded with 
not with reference to the candidate 
guilty of procuring a personation of 
voters, but simply to ascertain whether 
the other candidate who claimed the 
seat really obtained a majority of votes. 

Mr. STEPHEN CAVE suggested that 
a voter who had a qualification in dif- 
ferent parishes ought to be required to 
state in respect of which qualification he 
intended to vote, as otherwise the voter 
might vote in respect of one of his quali- 
fications, and some other persons might 
vote in respect of his other qualifications. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, the point 
mentioned by the right hon. Gentleman 
deserved consideration. But this Bill 
would greatly improve the law with re- 
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spect to personation. Under the present 
law, a man was not guilty of personation 
who voted twice, but this Bill made it 
personation to vote twice. 

Mr. STEPHEN CAVE said, he 
thought some plan might be devised 
by which a voter should be required to 
state in respect of which qualification he 
intended to vote, with the view of pre- 
venting personation. 


Clause brought up, and read the first 
time. 

On Question, ‘‘That the clause be 
read a second time,’’ 

Mr. CAWLEY proposed to raise the 
question how personated votes should be 
dealt with when the schedule was dis- 
cussed. 


Clause read a second time. 


On Question, ‘‘That the clause be 
added to the Bill,” 


Mr. H. B. SAMUELSON moved, in 
line 11, the insertion after ‘‘ persona- 
tion,’ of the words— 

‘Or, of aiding, abetting, counselling, or pro- 
curing the commission of the offence of persona- 
tion by any person.” 


Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL said, 
he did not think the words necessary, 
for wherever a misdemeanour existed the 
attempt was also a misdemeanour, and 
the hon. Member’s object of making the 
punishment hard labour would be met 
by inserting them in the subsequent part 
of the clause. He should not, however, 
object to their insertion here. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. JAMES moved, in line 9, that the 
word ‘felony’ should be substituted 
for ‘‘ misdemeanour ”’ in the clause. His 
object was to make personation a felony 
in England, and in Scotland a high crime 
and misdemeanour, which meant felony, 
and that a suitable punishment should 
be attached to the higher offence of not 
more than five years’ penal servitude or 
less than two years’ imprisonment with 
hard labour. It would be for the Com- 
mittee to deal first with the character of 
the offence, and the amount of punish- 
ment to be awarded afterwards. He 
agreed with hon. Members opposite that 
under this Bill there would be greater 
facilities for personation than at present 
existed, because there would be a greater 
temptation to a man to commit the 
offence of personation, when he knew 
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that his vote being once given could not 
be recalled, and therefore great care 
should be taken to prevent the possibility 
of the voting paper ever reaching the 
ballot box. An adequate punishment 
ought to be imposed to deter the com- 
mittal of the offence. Personation was 
almost the brother crime of forgery, 
which was a felony, and which received 
the highest punishment known to the 
law, save loss of life. Personation was 
a crime of premeditation. There was no 
excuse for it. It was, in fact, an offence 
against the commonwealth. It might 
rob an innocent voter of his vote, and 
cause a constituency to be represented 
by a candidate they would not choose. 
Their principal object should be to deter 
a man from committing the offence, and 
when they stamped a man with being a 
felon who was found to commit the 
offence they would be the more likely 
to attain their object. A policeman or 
any other person had a right to appre- 
hend a man on the spot for committing a 
felony ; but he could not do soin the case 
of a misdemeanour, and if this offence 
were made a felony, a policeman or any 
private individual could at once inter- 
fere and prevent the committal of the 
offence. 


Amendment proposed, in line 9, to 
leave out the word ‘“‘misdemeanour,”’ and 
insert the word “ felony.”—( Mr. James.) 


Mr. SCOURFIELD said, he could 
not agree with his hon. and learned 
Friend’s Amendment. The Committee 
the other night expressed an opinion 
against extreme punishment. If, how- 
ever, a severe sentence only could deter 
the committal of the offence, why not 
attach to it capital punishment at once ? 
There was a great distinction between 
forgery and personation, and he thought 
it was quite sufficient to make it a mis- 
demeanour. 

Mr. CHARLEY remarked that per- 
sonation was already in some cases, as 
in that of the ownership of stock, a 
felony, and that the present kind of 
personation was a more serious one, as 
it might decide the election. Moreover, 
as personation by a candidate or his 
agents would void an election, it might 
be practised by a candidate’s opponents 
for the very purpose, the term ‘‘ agent” 
being one difficult of definition. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL said, 
it did not follow that if the Committee 

Ur. James 
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accepted the definition of the offence, 
they should agree to the amount of 
punishment it was proposed to attach to 
it. He agreed that it was desirable to 
alter the definition of the offence, and 
principally because, as it had been 
stated, it would allow of the immediate 
arrest of the offender. That would be 
a very valuable remedy, because many 
men who were known to the police might 
not otherwise hesitate to commit the 
offence; but the knowledge that they 
might be tapped on the shoulder and 
taken off would no doubt deter them. 
Another reason for adopting the word 
‘« felony ’’ was that it had a nasty sound, 
and people did not like to be called 
felons. 

Viscount BURY said, he should op- 
pose the Amendment. The Committee 
appeared to have lost sight of the fact 
that this was intended to be a protective 
measure, instead of which they were 
constructing misdemeanours by the dozen, 
and now they were attempting to con- 
struct a felony. The offence could be 
equally as well punished by retaining 
the word ‘‘ misdemeanour,’”’ and punish- 
ing the offence with two years’ im- 
prisonment with hard labour. He agreed 
with the proposals of the Bill up to the 
penal clauses; but since they had been 
under discussion he had been in a state 
of perpetual mental irritation, which in- 
creased every day from the fact of their 
multiplying penalties and threatening 
voters in every possible way. The Bill, 
as introduced, was tolerably mild and 
satisfactory; but since its introduction 
fanatical admirers of secret voting had 
proposed Amendments which were at 
once accepted by the Government, and 
which had completely altered the charac- 
ter of the Bill. The proposal before the 
Committee was not brought forward by 
the Government, and it passed his com- 
prehension to know why the occupants of 
the Treasury bench should accept it with 
so much avidity. It was not 10 minutes 
since the Vice President of the Council 
moved the clause, and he wished to know 
why the right hon. Gentleman did not 
stick to his own proposal. 

Mr. GREGORY did not rise to op- 
pose the Amendment, but said no severer 
condemnation had been passed upon the 
Bill as a whole than was contained in 
the speech of the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Taunton (Mr. James), who said 
that the measure gave facilities and in- 
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ducements for personation, and as a 
means of meeting the case, proposed 
that the offence should be stigmatized as 
a felony. He hoped that would be 
understood by the Committee and the 


country. 

Mr. W. FOWLER said, he should 
support the Amendment, for he had no 
sympathy with the man who committed 
personation. The Committee were not 
now discussing the question of punish- 
ment, but simply the name by which 
the offence of personation should be 
known, and felony was not, in his opi- 
nion, too strong a term. 

Mr. DENISON, in supporting the 
Amendment, said, thathe could not admit 
that personation was a parallel offence 
to those other offences that were desig- 
nated misdemeanours in the Bill. It was 
exceedingly difficult to prove a convic- 
tion under the present law. The only 
time when it would be possible to bring 
home the offence to the offender would 
be in the few moments of time during 
which the would-be personator asked for 
his voting paper and attempted to fill it 
up. It was of great importance that 
there should be power to apprehend him 
then and there. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he could 
not admit the validity of the objections 
which the noble Lord (Viscount Bury) 
had taken to the course of the Govern- 
ment. He prepared the clause under 
discussion ; but it was his duty to adopt 
any suggestions which in his view would 
improve the proposal of the Government. 
In that view, the grounds put forward 
on behalf of the Amendment were well 
worthy of consideration, and he thought 
the Government would be very much to 
blame if they did not consider whether 
there would be some advantage in 
changing the character of the offence, as 
proposed by the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Taunton, and if they found that, 
by so doing, it would be easier to detect 
the offender, it was their duty to adopt 
the change. He was not aware of the 
effect of the difference of the use of the 
two words when the Bill was drawn, 
and now that their attention was drawn 
to it, they would be blamed if they did 
not attend to it. Therefore, he regarded 
the proposal as an improvement, and 
asked the Committee to adopt it. He 
could not accept the interpretation put 
upon the Bill by the hon. Member for 
East Sussex (Mr, Gregory). He thought 
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that as in the past so in the future, per- 
sonation would be an offence, and all the 
Government desired was that it should 
be punished. On the whole, he thought 
the Bill would render the commission 
of the offence less easy than it had been 
up to the present time. 

Viscount GALWAY objected to the 
use of the ugly word felony, and sug- 
gested that, without altering the verbal 
description of the offence of persona- 
tion, power of immediate arrest should 
be given in cases where personation was 
attempted. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he was 
of opinion that a strong reason for sup- 
porting the Amendment was, that the 
use of the word felony would have a 
deterrent effect. 

Mr. BOWRING said, he did not see 
why personation should not be described 
as felony, because to personate a voter 
was to deprive him of what most men 
regarded as a valuable possession. 

Mr. HERON said, he should support 
the Amendment, on the ground that 
the men guilty of personation deserved 
a severe punishment. They were gene- 
rally employed at a high rate; they 
ran the risk; they were unknown, and 
were selected as being unknown, and 
sometimes voted 10, or even 40 times. 

Mr. M‘CARTHY DOWNING ob- 
jected to changing a misdemeanour into 
a felony, and considered it an extreme 
a on the part of the hon. and 

earned Gentleman in his desire to make 

elections pure. He protested against 
making the offence a felony instead of 
a misdemeanour, for felony brought dis- 
grace not only on the man, but on his 
family; and if this offence were made a 
misdemeanour it would be quite suffi- 
cient. 

Mr. WHEELHOUSE said, he must 
protest most emphatically against it being 
henceforward said that the penal clauses 
came from the Opposition side of the 
House, and would absolve himself from 
all responsibility for such a state of 
things. 

Mr. DIMSDALE said, he was of opi- 
nion that no sufficient security against 
personation was provided by the Bill, 
and would, therefore, gladly avail him- 
self of the opportunity of voting for the 
Amendment. 

Mz. SCOURFIELD maintained that 
there was a wide distinction between 


personation for the purpose of obtaining 
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money, as in the case of dividends, and 
personation for the purpose of obtaining 
a vote; and the two offences ought not 
to be treated as of the same gravity. 

Mr. BUTT said, he must object to 
the Amendment on the ground that, 
while in practice it would not increase 
the punishment for personation, any pri- 
vate person, if the Amendment were 
adopted, would be able to seize a man 
whom he had reasonable cause to sus- 
pect of being guilty of personation. Was 
that a wise power to confer upon heated 
partizans during the excitement of an 
election ? 

Mr. G. BENTINCK said, it appeared 
to him that the House was in a state of 
bewilderment with respect to the Bill. 
Sides were completely transposed. Hon. 
Gentlemen on his side of the House had 
long been charged with being oppressors 
of the people ; but now hon. Gentlemen 
on the other side were trying to induce 
the Committee to sanction a system of 
Star Chamber legislation. The people 
generally did not look on political of- 
fences of this kind as serious offences, 
but looked upon matters connected with 
elections as a joke. He trusted the 
House, therefore, would not sanction 
this kind of penal legislation, and could 
hardly believe that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman who had charge of the Bill could, 
in the hopeless prospect before him, ex- 
pect to spur his almost dead progeny 
into a state of animation. 

Mr. GORDON said, he could support 
the Amendment without fear of being 
charged with inconsistency. This Amend- 
ment would not create any new offence, 
but would only increase the punishment 
of a crime from which all honourable 
men revolted. Forgery committed with 
a view to acquire money, however small 
the amount, was treated as felony, with- 
out regard to the feelings of those re- 
lated to the person who committed the 
offence. The Committee should do all 
in its power to prevent this crime, and 
one reason in favour of stamping it as 
a felony was that it would render the 
apprehension of the guilty more easy. 

Mr. HENLEY said, he was of opi- 
nion that with regard to the question 
under notice, the punishment attached 
to the commission of a misdemeanour 
was sufficient, and that more persons 
would be punished for personation if it 
were regarded as a misdemeanour than 
if it were made a felony. At election 
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times people were occasionally not very 
particular as to the charges they made 
against each other; and it should be 
remembered that a person accused of 
felony was laid hold of by the police and 
treated in a manner somewhat sharper 
than if it was a case of misdemeanour ; 
therefore, he should, for one, be quite 
satisfied to leave the offence as a mis- 
demeanour, which carried two years’ im- 
prisonment—a pretty severe punishment; 
and he was inclined to believe that by 
that means they would punish more of- 
fenders, because they would find more 
persons disposed to help them, than if 
they made it felony. 

Dr. BALL said, that if the Committee 
meant to punish, the best punishment 
would be that which was the most effi- 
cacious. With that in view, he was in 
favour of certainty of conviction rather 
than of severity of punishment. It was, 
however, extremely difficult to combine 
certainty of conviction and severity of 
punishment ; and if he had to choose be- 
tween the two in cases like this, he should, 
with Paley and Mackintosh, prefer a 
milder punishment, with certainty of 
conviction, to a heavier punishment, with 
uncertainty of conviction. 

Mr. W. M. TORRENS said, he must 
object to the proposed addition to the 
list of felonies, which was essentially 
different from any other felony that he 
could call to mind. Any candid person 
must admit that in the tumult and ex- 
citement of a contested election there 
would be a considerable liability to mis- 
take the identity of a man who was 
suspected of being about to commit per- 
sonation. He did not think it would be 
wise to convert that measure, which was 
intended for a very different purpose, 
into a Bill of severe pains and penalties. 

Mr. M‘LAREN said, the object in 
view was not to catch as many criminals 
as possible, but to deter as many persons 
as possible from the commission of crime; 
and he was satisfied that if the offence 
were made a felony, it would have a far 
more deterrent effect in Scotland than if 
it were left as a misdemeanour. 

Mr. SALT said, he was of opinion 
that, as their present legislation was ex- 
perimental, the safest course would be to 
enact the more lenient penalty. If ex- 
perience proved it to be insufficient for 
the purpose its severity could hereafter 
be easily increased. 
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Mr. DISRAELI said, he felt certain 
that they would have great difficulties 
to encounter in connection with the 
measure; and that if they pursued a 
policy of pains and penalties they would 
render the Bill most unpopular with the 
country, and one quite impossible to be 
applied to the present state of society. 
He hoped, therefore, they would abstain 
from a division, and that the general 
feeling of the Committee would be to 
support the proposition as originally 
made by the Government. 

Question put, ‘That the word ‘ mis- 
demeanor’ stand part of the Clause.” 

The Committee divided: — Ayes 35; 
Noes 94: Majority 59. 


Mr. JAMES, who had given Notice 
of an Amendment making the offence of 
personation punishable by penal servi- 
tude for a term not exceeding five years, 
said that, perceiving that it was the 
feeling of the Committee that such a 
penalty was too great, he would defer to 
that feeling, and with the leave of the 
Committee would withdraw his Amend- 
ment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. H. B. SAMUELSON proposed, 
after the words ‘‘hard labour,’’ to in- 
sert the words— 

“And shall be incapable of being elected or 

sitting in Parliament during the seven years next 
after the date of his being found guilty of such 
offence,” 
The object he had in view in proposing 
this addition to the previous punishment 
was that he thought personation quite 
as great an offence as bribery, and 
therefore one to be equally punished by 
civil disqualification. 

Mr. M. CHAMBERS said, he must 
object to the Amendment. If it were 
adopted, John Jones, after personating 
Thomas Smith, and undergoing two 
years’ imprisonment for the offence, 
might offer himself as a candidate for 
an independent ballot borough, and the 
Returning Officer would tell him that at 
present he was ineligible, but that after 
the lapse of seven years he would be 
thoroughly whitewashed, and might be 
a most admirable representative. He 
did not wish to ridicule the proposal, but 
such would be its effect; and were he 
able to be a hard worker in this matter, 
he could detect other extraordinary over- 
sights in some of the propositions sub- 
mitted to the Committee. 
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Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
he was sure that nobody acquainted 
with his hon. and learned Friend would 
think that he intended to be ludicrous 
on this or any other subject. His hon. 
and learned Friend had shown that the 
Amendment was impracticable, and the 
Government could not support it. What- 
ever criminal penalties might attach to 
personation, a Parliamentary disability 
ought not to follow the decision of any 
tribunal but an election tribunal, cer- 
tainly not the verdict of a common jury, 
which, with all respect to such a body, 
might not be one which everybody would 
acquiesce in. A Parliamentary disability 
might be imposed by an Election Judge, 
but it ought not to be the result of the 
finding of any other tribunal. 

Mr. HERON said, he should support 
the Amendment, on the ground that the 
person who procured or abetted person- 
ation ought to be punished. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he could 
assure the hon. and learned Gentleman 
that the person procuring personation 
would be placed in a most disagreeable 
position before the end of the Bill was 
reached. 

Dr. BALL said, he had been con- 
vinced by the remarks of the hon. and 
learned Member for Devonport that the 
Amendment was objectionable. It was 
absurd to suppose that a person who 
personated or abetted personation would 
ever be a candidate. 


Amendment negatived. 


On Motion of Mr. H. B. Samvetson, 
the words “‘ or of aiding, abetting, coun- 
selling, or procuring the commission of 
the offence of personation by any per- 
son,” in line 15, added. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to, and 
ordered to stand part of the Bill. 


New Clause— 


(Vote to be struck off for bribery, treating, or 
undue influence.) 

Where a candidate, on the trial of an Election 
Petition claiming the seat for some other person, 
is proved to have been guilty, by himself or by 
any person on his behalf, of bribery, treating, or 
undue influence in respect of any person who 
voted at such Election, there shall, on a scrutiny, 
be struck off from the number of votes appearing 
to have been given to such candidate, one vote 
for every person who voted at such Election and 
is proved to have been bribed, treated, or unduly 
influenced by such candidate or by any person 
on his behalf,}—(Mr. William Edward Forster, 
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Sir FRANCIS GOLDSMID aid, 
that he wished to substitute for this 
clause one similar to that which he had 
proposed last year, which enacted that 
in the case of bribery being proved 
against the successful candidate the seat 
should go to the one next highest on the 
poll, provided that he had received the 
votes of one-third of the electors. If in 
any borough, alongside of two strong 
parties, there was a third party capable 
of turning the election and open to 
bribery, it was important that there 
should be some means of effectually 
punishing such bribery. Under this 
clause, however, an unsuccessful candi- 
date who petitioned against his opponent 
on the ground of bribery might strike 
off a few votes from his opponent’s score, 
but would not be secure of gaining the 
seat. At present a Petition on the ground 
of bribery was a bad speculation, and 
the clause would do nothing to mend 
that defect in the law. His object was 
to make it unprofitable to bribe, whereas 
under this clause the penalties attaching 
to the offence would not be such as 
always to prevent its being committed. 
If, however, it was known that the effect 
of bribing for a candidate would be, not 
only to eject him from his seat, but also 
to confer it upon the other candidate, 
they might be sure that purity in elec- 
tions would be very generally observed. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, it was 
now a bad speculation for a candidate 
to bribe, because he lost his seat if he 
were found out. His hon. and learned 
Friend said that if his suggestion were 
adopted, it would be a better speculation 
for a candidate to be pure. Undoubtedly 
it would, but at this cost—that the Act 
of Parliament would, under these cir- 
cumstances, make the minority return a 
Member instead of the majority. Thus 
if one candidate polled 1,000 votes, and 
he bribed one or two voters, a candidate 
who had polled only 400 votes would be 
returned. Such a result would not be 
desirable, and the result of the remedy 
would be too dear a price to pay for the 
additional security. 

Dr. BALL said, that the hon. and 
learned Baronet the Member for Reading 
appeared to think only of the conveni- 
ence of the two political parties at an 
election, and to lose sight altogether of 
the constituency itself. At Wexford that 
day an election had taken place, in which 
one of the candidates had polled over 
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100 votes, another over 20, and the third 
had polled none. Now, would it be right 
to afford an opportunity in such an in- 
stance to secure the seat to the candi- 
date in the minority if a single bribed 
vote could be proved against the winning 
Member ? 

Sir FRANCIS GOLDSMID said, that 
he proposed to make it necessary that 
the unsuccessful candidate should have 
secured one-third of the votes. 

Dr. BALL said, that was very well, 
but in many of the larger constituencies 
one-third of the voters would not repre- 
sent much more than the cypher did ina 
constituency like that of Wexford. 


On Question, ‘‘That the clause be 
read a second time,” 


Mr. JAMES moved, in line 2, to leave 
out ‘‘some other,” in order to insert 
“any,” so that it might be provided 
that, where a candidate on the trial of 
an Election Petition, claiming the seat 
for any person— 


“Ts proved to have been guilty, by himself or 
by any person on his behalf, of bribery, treating, 
or undue influence in respect of any person who 
voted at such Election, there shall, on a scrutiny, 
be struck off from the number of votes appearing 
to have been given to such candidate, one vote for 
every person who voted at such Election and is 
proved to have been bribed, treated, or unduly 
influenced by such candidate or by any person on 
his behalf.” 

Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK said, 
he must ask for some explanation as to 
the intention the right hon. Gentleman 
had in framing the clause. For his part 
he strongly objected to the provision, 
because it was calculated to create bad 
votes, and when the proper time arrived 
he should be disposed to take the sense 
of the Committee on this clumsy expe- 
dient of the Government. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he had 
no objection to the Amendment proposed 
by his hon. and learned Friend. With 
regard to the remarks of the hon. Gen- 
tleman who had just sat down, it would 
no doubt have been the duty of some 
Member of the Government to explain 
the clause, had it been brought forward 
in the usual way. The clause, however, 
was taken from the Corrupt Practices 
Bill. The hon. Gentleman might pro- 
perly raise his question upon it when 
the Motion was made for adding the 
clause to the present measure. 


Amendment agreed to, 
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Mr. JAMES proposed, in line 4, after 
the word “Election” to insert these 
words— 

“ Or any person retained or employed for re- 
ward by or on behalf of such candidate for all or 
any of the purposes of such Election, as agent, 
clerk, messenger, or in any other employment, is 
proved to have voted at such Election.” 


The object of the clause was, in fact, to 
give a scrutiny to a certain extent, and 
what he wanted to do was this—if it 
were proved that an agent for a candi- 
date had voted, a vote should be struck 
off from the poll of the person whose 
agent he was, the great probability being 
that the man would vote for the candi- 
date who had employed him. But the 
candidate would prevent his agent from 
voting if he knew that if the agent voted 
he should lose a vote. 


Amendment proposed, 


In line 4, after the word “ Election,” to insert 
the words “or where any person retained or 
employed for reward by or on behalf of such 
candidate for all or any of the purposes of such 
Election, as agent, clerk, messenger, or in any 
other employment, is proved on such trial to 
have voted at such Election.”—(Mr. James.) 


Mr. GREGORY said, the Committee 
ought to be told what would be the real 
effect of this clause upon the whole cha- 
racter of the Bill. It seemed to him to 
propose a rough kind of justice, for it 
might so happen that one of the purest 
votes given at the election might be 
struck off. 

Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK said, 
that his hon. and learned Friend could 
hardly have been serious in moving this 
Amendment. Supposing there was a 
messenger or agent who considered that 
. he had not been very well treated, all he 
would have to do would be to go to the 
poll, vote for the candidate who was op- 
posed to his employer, and the result 
would be that a vote would be struck off 
his employer’s poll. In that way a can- 
didate, who was quite innocent, would 
be mulcted in two votes. 

Mr. GOLDSMID said, he must re- 
mind the hon. Gentleman that he ap- 
peared to have forgotten that any person 
employed by a candidate was not allowed 
to record his vote. If he did, he was 
guilty of a misdemeanour. 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY said, the 
proposal of the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man seemed to him the extreme of ab- 
surdity, because having shut out all 
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scrutiny and all means of ascertaining 
what had been done, Parliament now 
took upon itself to guess at what had 
been done. The whole gist of the Bill 
was, that we were never to find out how 
a man had voted, and was Parliament 
on that account to take upon itself to 
decide that in a particular instance a 
man had voted in a particular way? It 
was clear, in the case of a person of this 
class receiving reward for services ren- 
dered at the election, that by his choos- 
ing to vote against his employer, he 
practically gave two votes to his em- 
ployer’s opponent. They could not tell 
how he voted, and so, assuming that he 
voted in a particular way, they decided 
against the candidate who was innocent. 
He objected to this question being 
treated as a Member’s question, when it 
was essentially one for the constituency ; 
and, practically, the effect would be to 
give a man two votes who should have 
only one. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL said, it 
was very easy to tell your opponents 
that what was proposed was the height 
of absurdity, and no case was so in- 
herently bad as that when abuse was 
resorted to in lieu of argument. That 
was not only the current opinion in 
the profession to which he belonged, 
but he could also testify the fact from 
his own experience. Let the Committee 
examine the statement that two votes 
would be given to the wrong man. If 
a@ man was untrustworthy, whose fault 
was it? That of the man who employed 
him. The whole theory of election law 
depended upon this maxim—that a man 
was responsible for the acts of his 
agents. He-was responsible because he 
selected those agents. He was not the 
less responsible because he not only 
selected but paid those agents. There- 
fore, if the agents were so treacherous 
that they voted against the candidate 
who employed them, as assumed by the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite, that 
showed very bad judgment on the part 
of the candidate who employed them. 
But he (the Solicitor General) had yet 
to learn that the general maxim of the 
law, which said that a man who did 
something by the hand of another was 
responsible for the act of that other, was _ 
to be broken in upon in the case of an 
election. Inthe case supposed—namely, 
that of a paid agent voting against his 
employer, not two votes, but one vote 
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Dr. BALL said, this clause was in- 
consistent with the theory of the Ballot 
Bill. It proceeded on the supposition 
that the person bribed would keep faith 
with the man who bribed him, while 
the Ballot was based on the principle 
that when the voter was protected by 
secrecy he would record his suffrage in- 
dependently. 

Viscount BURY said, that on each 
occasion on which he had supported the 
Government against Amendments in this 
Bill he had been defeated by the Govern- 
ment itself accepting Amendments, and 
not only accepting Amendments, but 
denouncing in most unmeasured terms 
those who were faithful to the Bill. In 
the beginning of the evening it was a 
misdemeanour to personate voters; but 
his hon. and learned Friend the Member 
for Taunton suggested that, instead of a 
misdemeanour, it should be a felony, 
and his right hon. Friend (Mr. W. E. 
Forster) at once discovered that the 
Amendment of his hon. and learned 
Friend would be a great improvement 
of the Bill, and when the Friends of 
the Bill demanded that the right hon. 
Gentleman should adhere to the Bill, 
he went into the lobby and voted against 
them. And now as to the clause imme- 
diately before the Committee, his hon. 
and learned Friend suggested another 
Amendment. Not only was that Amend- 
ment at once accepted by the right hon. 
Gentleman, but the hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Solicitor General got up 
and spoke with some warmth in favour 
of that Amendment, as if it had been 
originally inserted in the Bill, and de- 
nounced those hon. Gentlemen who re- 
fused to follow his hon. and learned 
Friend in making a change in the Go- 
vernment Bill. The principle of the 
Ballot Bill was entire secrecy; but the 
principle the Government were now en- 
deavouring to establish was either a 
violation of that secrecy, or a construc- 
tive violation of it. A Permissive Ballot 
Bill was, in his opinion, a fully justi- 
fiable and good measure; but to bolster 
up that Ballot Bill by one penal clause 
after another was essentially un-Eng- 


lish, and contrary to the principle on 
which the Government originally said 
they intended to proceed, and on which 
the Bill was allowed to be read a second 
time. The clauses were penal enough 


The Solicitor General 
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already, and to make them more penal 
was not worthy of the House, and that 
course would be denounced by the 
country. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he 
thought his noble Friend misunder- 
stood the position of the Committee, 
and the reason why this clause was 
proposed to be inserted in the Bill. 
This clause was one of two clauses in 
the Corrupt Practices Bill, which both 
sides of the House—and especially the 
opposite side of the House—wished to 
be incorporated in the Bill when it 
reached the Committee. The Corrupt 
Practices Bill was as much a Govern- 
ment Bill as the Ballot Bill. The clause 
now under discussion was almost pre- 
cisely similar to the 23rd clause, which 
was passed in the Ballot Bill of last 
year, and to which his noble Friend did 
not object, and of which he believed he 
ip 

mm MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH said, 
that the clause as it stood seemed to him 
to be the height of absurdity, notwith- 
standing what the hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Solicitor General had 
stated on the subject. 

“Mr. JAMES said, that the contin- 
gency of a treacherous agent was a very 
unlikely one. His Amendment was 
designed to prevent the colourable em- 
ployment as agents of a large number 
of voters who would virtually be bribed, 
and to secure that the agents should be 
few in number and high-minded men. 
Without it there would be a danger of 
numerous Petitions, and of innocent 
Members being unseated for the acts of 
persons whose proceedings they never 
sanctioned. 

Mr. HERMON said, what had just 
fallen from the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man opposite (Mr. James) convinced 
him that there was no safety in the Bill 
at all. If there were no means of ascer- 
taining how the electors voted, there 
was no necessity for Election Petitions 
at all. It was the duty of the Govern- 
ment to frame a clause to verify the 
votes. He wanted to know from the 
right hon. Gentleman who had charge 
of the Bill how he intended, when an 
Election Petition was presented against 
the return of a candidate, to prove whe- 
ther there had been any guilt or not 
connected with the election? He saw 
nothing in the Bill to bring guilt home 
to anyone, 
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Mr. W. E. FORSTER, in reply, said, 
that if a man not entitled to vote was 
seen to vote by the Returning Officer or 
any person in the booth, he would be 
subject to the present punishment, and 
a Petition would lie against the election 
on that account. 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY said, he 
agreed that persons voting who were 
not entitled to do so should be punished. 
Why, however, should any one else be 
punished? The hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman the Solicitor General appeared to 
think treachery impossible, but the whole 
Bill was founded on the supposition of 
treachery. There never was formed such 
an opportunity for bribing as under the 
clause ; and by it, it would be a most 
judicious investment to bribe the clerks 
and messengers employed by one’s op- 
ponent, for if six persons employed by A 
voted for B, six votes would be struck 
off A’s poll, thus gaining 12 votes for B. 
Cases of treachery had, however, come 
before Committees of that House. In 
one instance, a candidate told his com- 
mittee it was time for them to vote, 
whereupon they all went and voted for 
the other candidate, and so turned the 
election. The Bill would enable them to 
act thus without being found out, and it 
was now further proposed to punish a 
candidate who might be quite innocent 
by guessing at what had occurred. The 
punishment would also be inflicted on 
the constituency, which had a right to be 
represented by the candidate with the 
majority of good votes. The Bill, more- 
over, shut out a scrutiny—the present 
means of ascertaining who had the real 
majority—and it was proposed to make a 
guess that, under certain circumstances, 
a vote was given in a particular way. 
Now, in one of the American States— 
Ohio, he believed—evidence might be 
offered to show how it was likely a man 
would vote, the jury deciding whether 
he had actually done so, but here the 
matter was to be decided without evi- 
dence at all; and questions upon which 
there was no knowledge, and on which, 
according to the principles of the Bill, 
there ought to be none, were to be de- 
cided, and a constituency was to be in- 
sulted by a Member being imposed on it 
who had not a legitimate majority. 

Viscount BURY wished to ask his 
right hon. Friend—whose extreme cour- 
tesy in answering his perhaps warm 
speech he gratefully acknowledged — 
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whether the Amendment of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Member for 
Taunton formed part of a clause taken 
from the Corrupt Practices Bill, in ac- 
cordance with the general understanding 
to which he had referred? If the words 
proposed by the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman formed no part of the clause of 
that Bill, he (Viscount Bury) thought 
he had not misapprehended the question, 
and had not entirely merited his right 
hon. Friend’s rebuke. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he was 
glad his noble Friend had put the Ques- 
tion, as he did not wish a false impres- 
sion to prevail. The words now proposed 
were not in the Corrupt Practices Bill, 
nor were they in the Bill of last year. 
He had understood his noble Friend’s 
criticisms to be directed at the principle 
of the whole clause, and the discussion 
had appeared to him to be drifting—as 
not unfrequently happened—from the 
actual Amendment to the principle of 
the whole clause. If he had been wrong 
in so understanding his noble Friend he 
must apologize to him. 

Viscount BURY explained that he 
had objected not to the whole clause, 
but to the readiness with which the Go- 
vernment accepted the Amendments of 
the hon. and learned Member for Taun- 
ton. 

Mr. STAVELEY HILL said, he 
thought they ought to adhere to the old 
law—that a person who was employed 
as agent for the purpose of the election 
was not an agent beyond the purpose for 
which he was employed. He hoped they 
would not sanction an Amendment which 
would allow a person who committed a 
fraud on his employer to vitiate the 
whole election. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL said, 
he must firmly contend that a man was 
responsible for the acts of his agents. 
The present proposal would deter candi- 
dates from employing voters, which was 
very often done from impure motives. 
If this Amendment did no more than 
prevent the employment of voters it 
would do much to promote purity of 
election. 

Mr. G. BENTINCK asked the right 
hon. Gentleman, if it was his intention 
to deal with the subject of agency in 
Parliamentary elections? Ifso, he (Mr. 
Bentinck) hoped he would take care that 
a clause was inserted clearly defining 
what was and what was not agency. 
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Mr. W. E. FORSTER, in reply, said, 
he had that day been considering the 
definition of agents under the Bill, and 
believed that it was sufficiently defined 
in a subsequent clause ; but if not clearly 
done he would undertake that before 
the Bill went through Committee it 
should properly define who were agents. 


Question pat, ‘‘That those words be 
there inserted.” 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 243; 
Noes 177: Majority 66. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to, and 
added to the Bill. 


Cotonet BARTTELOT (for Mr. Percy 
Wynpxam) rose to move the following 
clause :— 

(Limit of the Act.) 

“This Act shall remain in force from and after 

its passing and during the twelve whole calendar 
months next following the first General Election 
that shall take place under the provisions of the 
said Act, and shall then expire.” 
The hon. and gallant Member said, that 
no one who had watched the progress 
of the Bill in Committee could fail to 
perceive that it had not received from 
the Government that careful considera- 
tion which a measure of such importance 
deserved. It was a Bill of Pains and 
Penalties, and the right hon. Gentleman 
in charge of it himself could not deny 
that he had been unable to fix the 
amount of the penalties. The term of 
two years’ imprisonment originally pro- 
posed as a punishment for certain of- 
fences had been reduced to three months, 
at the suggestion of an hon. Gentleman 
who sat below the gangway; whereas, 
in another part of the Bill, three months’ 
imprisonment had been increased to six 
months, on the proposal of an hon. 
Member who unfortunately sat on the 
Opposition side of the House. By its 
vote the other night, the House had 
expressed its opinion in favour of per- 
missive secrecy, and therefore he thought 
he was justified in asking that the coun- 
try should give the measure one trial 
before it was finally accepted. If it 
failed to do that which its supporters 
believed it would accomplish, we might 
revert to the old method of open voting, 
and do away with this miserable secret 
system. The hon. and gallant Member 
concluded by moving the clause of which 
Notice had been given. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, the hon. 
and gallant Member seemed to think 
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the Bill ought only to be in force for a 
year because, in his judgment, the Ballot 
would be permissive. The Government, 
however, were of opinion that the Bill 
ordered the voting to be conducted with 
secrecy ; and that, notwithstanding the 
rejection of the Amendment of his hon. 
Friend the Member for Huddersfield 
(Mr. Leatham), which would have sub- 
jected to a certain punishment electors 
who displayed their votes, there remained 
in Clause 4 the strongest possible enact- 
ments for insuring secrecy. The hon. 
and gallant Gentleman had also argued 
that the Bill should be in force only for 
a year because certain alterations had 
been made in it during its passage 
through Committee; but surely that 
circumstance could not be seriously ad- 
duced as a reason for giving only a tem- 
porary existence to the measure. More- 
over, as a matter of fact, very few altera- 
tions had been made in the Bill, con- 
sidering its magnitude and importance, 
He, therefore, felt sure the Committee 
would not, by agreeing to the clause, 
pledge the next Session or the next Par- 
liament to the certainty of having to 
discuss another Ballot Bill. 


Clause negatived. 


Mr. FAWCETT, in rising to move 
the insertion of a new clause providing 
that the expenses of elections be charged 
upon the rates of the localities in which 
the elections are held, said, he thought 
it was unfortunate that the clause should 
be discussed as a question of admitting 
working men to Parliament, for the 
principle of the clause, involving as it did 
the question as to who should bear the 
legitimate expenses incurred by any 
person in obtaining a seat in that House, 
was so important, and he also thought 
was so just, that it was desirable to pass 
it, even though under its operation no 
single working man was elected to Par- 
liament. Moreover, the House, in order 
to remove what might be considered a 
reasonable prejudice of working men 
that they were at present prevented from 
attaining that desired end, ought to 
show that it wished to erect no insu- 
perable barrier to any man, be he rich 
or poor, in obtaining a seat in Parlia- 
ment. The great majority by which 
the proposal of the hon. Member for 
Finsbury (Mr. W. M. Torrens) to charge 
the expense of elections upon the Con- 
solidated Fund was rejected showed that 
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the majority of those who wished the 
candidates to be relieved from the pay- 
ment desired that the payment should 
be made from the rates; and, therefore, 
all those hon. Members should be in a 
osition now to support the proposal he 
faid before the Committee. Though he 
had voted against the hon. Member for 
Devonshire (Sir Massey Lopes) the other 
night on the question of local taxation, 
he acknowledged the importance of that 
question; but he must remind the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Buck- 
inghamshire that, in the course of the 
last debate on this subject, he said the 
Conservative party would oppose any 
proposal to lay fresh burdens upon local 
rates; but the right hon. Gentleman 
could not oppose the present clause con- 
sistently with the fact that but for the 
assistance of the Conservative party the 
Education Act, which imposed a some- 
what considerable expense upon the 
local rates all over the kingdom, would 
not have been passed. He could not 
expect that anything he might say would 
induce hon. Gentlemen opposite tochange 
their opinion, and he feared that the re- 
sult of the division on his clause would 
show that there was very little truth in 
the rumour that there existed a peculiar 
connection between hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site and himself. If, however, a number 
of those hon. Gentlemen would come over 
and support him, he could bearwith equa- 
nimity and composure a repetition of 
the taunt which had been directed against 
him. The principal opponents of his 
clause were the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman the Member for Oxford (Mr. 
Harcourt), and the hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Member for Taunton (Mr. 
James) ; but with regard to some of those 
Gentlemen, what did they witness only a 
week ago? The hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Oxford stood up like a penitent, 
and repudiated the assistance he had 
derived from the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Taunton, whom he described as 
his ‘‘ guide, philosopher, and friend.” 
He hoped the hon. and learned Member 
for Oxford would remember the unfortu- 
nate guidance, and that he would again 
treat the House to a similar act of re- 
pentance. The opponents of the Bill 
based much of their opposition to his 
prspeeed on the statement that it would 
e unpopular with the constituencies, 
because it would increase the number of 
candidates, and so add to the cost; but 
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he knew, as the result of his own ob- 
servation and calculation, that it would 
not increase the rates by an eighth of a 
farthing in the pound, and would not 
cause the occupant of a £10 house to pay 
more than three-halfpence once in two 
years. Moreover, putting the ques- 
tion broadly, he did not think there was 
any assembly of Englishmen but would 
admit the unfairness of taxing a Mem- 
ber of Parliament for the privilege of 
serving his country and his constituents 
who had imposed a considerable amount 
of local duty upon him. He could not 
accept the view that the placing the cost 
of elections upon the rates would increase 
the number of candidates, for at present 
any candidate, even though he had no 
chance of success, was looked upon as a 
benefactor by those among whom his 
candidature would cause money to be 
spent; but if the ratepayers had them- 
selves to bear the cost, they would con- 
centrate their energies in opposition to 
the candidature of men who might in- 
volye them in costly and unnecessary 
contests. He believed, further, that 
no proposal had ever been brought be- 
fore Parliament which had been received 
with greater unanimity by the public 
Press than had the one he now asked 
the Committee to agree to. Every organ 
of the public Press in London, with the 
single exception of The Morning Post— 
and the exception was an instructive 
one—had urged Parliament to accept 
the principle of his clause. Whether, 
however, the House accepted or rejected 
his proposal, he should not quarrel with 
the decision. If the verdict was for re- 
jection, he should persevere with it year 
after year—as he intended to do with 
another question to which it was not 
necessary further to refer—and when 
public opinion had so far re-acted upon 
Parliament as to induce it to accept his 
proposal, he hoped hon. Members would 
not be found to charge him with having 
turned his back upon his principles. 
The hon. Member concluded by moving 
the insertion of the clause of which he 
had given Notice. 


New Clause (Payment of expenses of 
Parliamentary Election, )—( fr. Fawcett, ) 
—brought up, and read the first time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Clause be read a second 
time.” 
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Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, that as 
claimed by his hon. Friend, he must 
admit the importance of the clause pro- 
posed ; but he feared that a majority of 
the House would not be in favour of its 
adoption, and he deeply regretted the 
fact. If, however, the principle advo- 
cated by his hon. Friend was not ac- 
cepted then, a comparatively short time 
would elapse before the hopes of his 
hon. Friend would be realized; for he 
(Mr. W. E. Forster) believed public opi- 
nion was tending to the conclusion that 
it was the duty of the constituencies to 
bear the expense of returning their re- 
presentatives to Parliament. But his 
chief argument was this—that there 
never was a time when it was more im- 
portant, more expedient, or more wise, 
that we should do out utmost to induce 
every man and class of men who had 
strong political feelings to take their part 
in the constitutional government of 
this country. Important questions were 
coming before us, questions in which 
many of our fellow-subjects took a deep 
interest, on which they might be mis- 
taken, but which affected the most im- 
portant interests of the community, such 
asthe position of labourersand capitalists, 
of those who held property and those 
who did not; and nothing could be of 
greater consequence than that those who 
had views on those subjects should not be 
discouraged from taking a part in their 
discussion. We should earnestly wish 
that those men should be on the floor of 
the House to hear the arguments which 
might be advanced against their views ; 
and he believed that the present pro- 
vision, which threw the legal expenses 
of election on the candidates, did operate 
to prevent them from coming into the 
House of Commons. It would be said 
that this was only a small part of the 
legitimate expenses. That was true, but 
a man, for instance, who was a member 
of a trades’ union would be enabled to 
avoid a good many expenses, such as 
advertising, which othercandidates would 
have to pay. He earnestly desired that 
such men should be in the House, and 
he would give his cordial support to the 
clause; indeed, he thought it was a mis- 
take to oppose their entrance. 

Mr. CORRANCE said, he had voted 
for this proposal of the hon. Member for 
Brighton six years ago, and although it 
might be said that he ought to wear a 
white sheet in consequence, he saw no 
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reason to repent of what he had done. 
But there were reasons why he could not 
record his vote for the clause to-night, 
Ever since he had been a Member of the 
House he had given a consistent vote, 
and six years ago, when he voted with 
the hon. Member for Brighton, he an- 
ticipated that the burdens of local tax- 
ation, which pressed so heavily on the 
taxpayers, would soon be removed. In 
that expectation he was disappointed, 
and, therefore, he threw on the Govern- 
ment, who had failed in reducing the in- 
equalities of local taxation of which he 
complained as well as in other matters, 
the responsibility for the vote which he 
would give to-night. 

Mr. MAGNIAC said, this was a very 
important question, and it was not right 
that it should be hustled through the 
Committee. There were three important 
points involved in this proposal—the 
main question, the question of rates, and 
the question of justice. He felt confi- 
dent that this was a clause which the 
House ought not to pass, and equally so 
that there was not the slightest chance 
of its being carried. He did not quite 
understand whether the Government 
were going to support the clause. [ Mr. 
W. E. Forster: Certainly we are. | 
The House could not have forgotten 
what had occurred a few nights ago. 
He (Mr. Magniac) supported the Go- 
vernment the other night against the 
Motion of the hon. Baronet the Member 
for South Devon (Sir Massey Lopes), 
who attacked a special point of local 
taxation. What was the main argument 
of the Government in opposition to the 
Motion of the hon. Baronet? The 
strongest point urged by the right hon. 
Gentleman the President of the Local 
Government Board was, that if the Re- 
solution of the hon. Baronet were carried, 
the Government would not be in a posi- 
tion to touch local taxation ; and yet here 
the Government were supporting the 
hon. Member for Brighton in his pro- 
posal to add to the rates which already 
existed. Moreover, the adoption of the 
clause would contravene the principles 
which the House had agreed to; for 
while in the present case it was not even 
proposed to divide this rate between the 
owner and occupier, yet one of the great 


stumbling-blocks in the way of the Edu- 
cation Act was, that the occupier had to 
pay the whole of the rate. Did the Com- 
mittee suppose that if this new proposal 
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were carried, there would be no griev- 
ance for boroughs and counties? After 
the election, when the collector went 
round collecting their half-pence, pence, 
and shillings from the poor people for 
the expenses of the candidate to whom 
they were probably opposed, did the 
Committee think there would be no dis- 
content ? It might do very well in large 
boroughs, such as that which the hon. 
Member for Brighton represented, where 
the constituents were almost all of one 
way of thinking; but in the smaller 
boroughs, where parties were pretty 
evenly balanced, they were going, if this 
clause passed, to compel a very large 
minority to pay the expenses of the man 
to whom they were opposed. Did any 
one mean to say that that would be satis- 
factory to the country? Was it to be 
supposed that there was a magistrate in 
the‘ kingdom who would send a man to 
prison for refusing to pay the rate? 
The consequence would be that the law 
would be broken. As to the 2nd clause 
forming a part of the scheme of the 
hon. Member for Brighton—— 

Tae CHAIRMAN said, that as that 
clause was not then the subject of dis- 
cussion, the hon. Gentleman was out of 
Order in dealing with it. 

Mr. HUNT said, he must submit to 
the Chairman that the clause to which 
the hon. Member was referring was sub- 
sidiary to that actually before the Com- 
mittee, and that it was impossible to 
ascertain the true import of the clause 
moved unless the whole scheme was dis- 
cussed. 

THe CHAIRMAN said, the clause 
under consideration had reference to the 
payment of election expenses out of the 
rates, but the hon. Member was proceed- 
ing to read and argue on the following 
elause when he stopped him. 

Mr. HUNT contended that the first 
clause dealt with the payment of expenses 
generally, and that the second dealt with 
providing funds for that purpose, when 
there was more than one county rate. 
The two formed part of the same scheme, 
and it was competent for the hon. Mem- 
ber to discuss the two clauses, because it 
was impossible to see the full bearing of 
the first unless the second were referred 
to 


Mr. GLADSTONE contended that 
that was a new doctrine, and that while 
the hon. Member would be in Order if he 
referred generally to the character of the 
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plan, he would not be in order in build- 
ing an argument on the words of the 
2nd clause. 

Mr. DISRAELI said, he would call 
attention to the fact that the hon. Mem- 
ber for Brighton had in his argument 
entered generally into his whole scheme, 
and in order to follow him it was abso- 
lutely necessary to discuss the whole 
scheme. The Committee, therefore, had 
under its consideration the general scope 
of the scheme proposed by the hon. 
Member for Brighton, and if the ruling 
of the Chairman were supported it would 
be impossible to have the discussion. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, that if 
the hon. Member for Brighton had made 
any allusion to the 2nd clause it had 
entirely escaped his notice. 

Sm GEORGE JENKINSON said, he 
wished to ask a Question—namely, whe- 
ther the clause had been divided into 
parts; and, if so, which part was under 
the consideration of the Committee? 
[‘‘ Order, order! ’’] 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, the question 
before the Committee was the whole of 
the first clause, moved by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Brighton for the payment of elec- 
tion expenses, and if the hon. Member 
for St. Ives had confined himself to that, 
he should not have interfered on the 
point of Order. 

Str GEORGE JENKINSON said, he 
must again appeal to the Chairman to 
state to the Committee the point upon 
which he had stopped the hon. Member. 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, upon the point 
that there was no question before the 
Committee for dividing the clause. 

Mr. MAGNIAC said, that it was im- 
possible to discuss the clause without 
touching upon the following one. He 
would, however, point out that the fact 
that the 2nd clause gave compulsory 
powers to the justices showed how im- 
possible it would be to carry out the 
scheme. Upon the question generally he 
submitted that the amount which would 
be added by the scheme to the rates was 
not a matter for consideration. The 
church rate grievance was evidence of 
that. He did not wish to pay the ex- 
penses of hon. Gentlemen opposite, and 
he presumed they had the same feeling 
with regard to his. 

Mr. H. R. BRAND said, he had 
voted for the principle embodied in 
this Amendment when moved by the 
hon. Member for Finsbury (Mr. W. M. 
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Torrens), and had since seen no reason 
for changing his opinions. He did not 
sympathize with the objection that the 
scheme would produce a multiplicity of 
candidates, and, at the same time, 
thought it was utterly wrong in princi- 
ple to preserve the the representation in 
the hands of the wealthy. It was equally 
wrong in principle, either that the can- 
didate should be obliged to pay the ex- 
penses himself, or that he should depend 
upon others for the payment of them. 
He concurred, however, in the opinion 
that whenever the public expenses of 
elections were made a charge upon the 
locality, it would be right and proper 
for the different candidates to give some 
pecuniary guarantee for the bond fide 
nature of their candidature, that they 
intended to go to the poll, and that they 
had a resonable chance of success. As 
to the second objection—namely, the 
burden that would be thrown on the 
rates, it was for that reason that he had 
opposed the proposal of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Brighton, and supported the 
clause on that subject in the Govern- 
ment Bill of last year. But since that 
time the situation had entirely changed. 
It was more than a week ago that the 
House decided by a very large majority 
thatthe presentincidence of local taxation 
was unjust ; and it seemed to him quite 
clear that the result of that vote would 
be that the existing Government, or any 
Government which was in power, would 
have to take up—and he trusted that 
this Parliament itself would take up 
—that question, and remedy some of the 
grievances under which the local rate- 
payers undoubtedly suffered. Thinking 
that those grievance would be so reme- 
died, he would, for the sake of the prin- 
ciple it involved, support by his vote 
the Motion of the hon. Member for 
Brighton. 

CotonEL BERESFORD said, he must 
oppose the clause, because it would en- 
courage candidates coming forward in 
large numbers for their own gratification 
merely. As to the clause admitting 
working men, he believed that the poor 
candidates who had stood for that House 
and had not succeeded in obtaining 
seats, owed their exclusion to no diffi- 
culty on the score of money, but to the 
unwillingness of the electors of their 
own class to return them. He also 
objected to imposing that additional 
burden on the ratepayers. 

Mr. H. R. Brand 


{COMMONS} 
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Mr. PELL said, he was astounded 
that the Government, in the face of the 
decision come to the other night on the 
subject of local taxation, should now 
give their assent to a clause proposed by 
an hon. Member below the gangway 
for throwing new charges on the already 
overburdened rates. He could not un- 
derstand how a Minister could reconcile 
such a course of conduct with the re- 
spect due to a solemn decision of the 
House. 

Mr. M‘CARTHY DOWNING said, 
that when this proposal wasmadelast year, 
he voted against it. To-night, however, 
he intended to vote for it. Since the 
Prorogation he had consulted his consti- 
tuents, and found that this proposal had 
their universal assent. He would for 
that reason, and also because his own 
convictions on the subject had entirely 
changed, now give it his support. - 

Mr. GREENE said, that the logical 
conclusion from the arguments urged in 
favour of that clause must be the pay- 
ment of Members. The expense of get- 
ting elected to that House was not to be 
compared to the expense of sitting there ; 
and how could a working man who 
could not pay the cost of the hustings 
afford to maintain himself while acting 
as a Member of that House? Moreover, 
the ratepayers most strongly objected to 
defray the expenses of candidates, and 
would tell them that if they wanted to 
get into Parliament they must pay them 
themselves, or, if the would not do so, 
that there were plenty other candidates 
who would. 

Mr. Serseant SIMON said, it was 
with regret he found that the Govern- 
ment themselves had not brought for- 
ward such a clause as a part of their 
Bill, as it was the logical corollary of 
the abolition of the property qualification 
for Members . And, further, the present 
state of the law on that subject was most 
unsatisfactory. 
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Question put. 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 169; 
Noes 261: Majority 92. 


Mr. FAWCETT said, after the result 
of the division, he would at once with- 
draw the other clauses of which he had 
given Notice. 

Mr. WHEELHOUSE proposed a new 
clause, providing for the use of voting 
papers for sick, infirm, or disabled voters 
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unable to go to the poll. It was a great 
hardship that a person should be de- 
prived of his vote from a circumstance 
over which he had no control, and if 
voting papers were proper for University 
elections, it must be right to use them 
in cases of this kind. These papers 
would be a great safeguard; to allow 
their use would be an act of justice; and 
the proposition therefore deserved the 
consideration’ of the House. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, it had 
been already decided not to adopt the 
principle of voting papers, and the word- 
ing of this clause would present special 
difficulties, because a description of the 
voter being required, the secrecy of the 
Ballot would be entirely destroyed. He 
admitted that the cases in question were 
arguments in favour of voting-papers, 
but the Committee had come to the con- 
clusion that the principle of personal 
voting must be adhered to. 

Mr. R. N. FOWLER said, he thought 
the subject too important to be discussed 
at so late an hour (20 minutes to 1 
o’clock), and would move that the Chair- 
man report Progress. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Chairman do report Pro- 
gress, and ask leave to sit again.”— 
(Mr. Robert Fowler.) 


Mr. W. E. FORSTER expressed a 
hope that the Motion for reporting Pro- 
gress would not be pressed. 


Question put. 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 122; 
Noes 151: Majority 29. 


CotoneL NORTH then moved, That 
the Chairman do now leave the Chair. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he had 
no wish to prolong the discussion, and if 
the hon. and gallant Gentleman would 
withdraw the Motion he had just made 
he would consent to report Progress. 
' Mr. C. 8. READ said, that he had 
been already 13 hours engaged in public 
work, and had to be on a Committee at 
12 o’clock again. He hoped the right 
hon. Gentleman would be satisfied with 
the discussion they had had to-night. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again upon Monday next. 


{Apri 25, 1872} 
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ENDOWED SCHOOLS AND HOSPITALS 
(SCOTLAND), 
ADDRESS FOR A ROYAL COMMISSION. 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Amendment proposed to 
Question, as amended [23rd April], 

“That an humble Address be presented to Her 
Majesty, praying Her Majesty that She will be 
graciously pleased to issue a Royal Commission 
to inquire into the nature and amount of all en- 
dowments in Scotland, the funds of which are 
devoted to ; also to inquire into 
the administration and management of any Hos- 
pitals or Schools supported by such endowments, 
and into the system and course of study respec- 
tively pursued therein, and to report whether any 
and what changes in the administration and use 
of such endowments are expedient, by which 
their usefulness and efficiency may be increased.” 
—(Sir Edward Colebrooke.) 

And which Amendment was, to insert 
the words ‘charitable or educational 

urposes’’ after the words ‘‘ devoted to” 
in the Original Motion.—( Zhe Lord Ad- 


vocate. ) 


Question again proposed, ‘‘ That those 
words be there inserted.” 


Debate resumed. 


Mr. M‘LAREN asked whether the 
rule with respect to Opposed Business not 
being proceeded with after half-past 12 
did not extend to this debate—because 
he observed upon the Paper a Notice 
of an Amendment to the Amendment 
which had been proposed by the Lord 
Advocate. It seemed to him, therefore, 
that the rule as to Opposed Business 
applied. 

rR. SPEAKER: I must call atten- 
tion to the rule in question, which is to 
this effect—that except with regard to 
Money Bills, no Order of the Day or 
Notice of Motion can be proceeded with 
after half-past 12 o’clock, if opposed, 
where Notice of opposition has been pre- 
viously given. No Notice of an Amend- 
ment had been given when, on Tuesday 
last, the Motion was first made; and 
this being the resumption of an ad- 
journed debate, it is quite in order to 
continue the discussion. 

Sm EDWARD COLEBROOKKE asked 
Her Majesty’s Government if they would 
consent to withdraw their Amendment, 
and introduce the words he would sug- 
gest to the House ? The Resolution would 
simply stand as he had moved it, and he 
would only add one or two words to 
make the inquiry applicable to the in- 
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stitutions he desired—namely, ‘‘ which 
have not been reported on by the Com- 
mission on the Universities of Scotland 
Acts.” 

Mr. BRUCE said, he would under- 
take, upon the part of the Government, 
to withdraw the Amendments moved by 
the hon. and learned Lord Advocate. 

Mr. M‘LAREN said, he was afraid 
hon. Members did not take into account 
that certain words had been struck out 
of the Motion—namely, the words “the 
maintenance of education of young per- 
sons.” If the words proposed by the 
right hon. and learned Lord Advocate 
were put in the Resolution it would be 
quite intelligible; but unless these words 
were put in it would be nonsense. 

Mr. CRAUFURD suggested that the 
most convenient course to take would be 
for the hon. Baronet (Sir Edward Cole- 
brooke) to withdraw his Motion, and 
substitute for it a fresh Motion, in such 
a form as would obviate the objections 
that had been urged to the present Reso- 
lution. 

Sm EDWARD COLEBROOKE said, 
he would adopt the suggestion. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—(Mr. James Lowther.) 

Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Question again proposed, ‘‘ That those 
words be there inserted.” 
Amendment and Original Motion, by 
leave, withdrawn. 
CORRUPT PRACTICES BILL, 
QUESTION. 


Sr GRAHAM MONTGOMERY asked 
the course which the Government in- 
tended to pursue with regard to this Bill? 

Mr. GLADSTONE was not prepared 
at that moment to say whether the Cor- 
rupt Practices Bill would be proceeded 
with after the Ballot Bill was out of 
Committee. The opinion of the Govern- 
ment at present was certainly favourable 
to proceeding with the Scotch Education 
Bill first. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT SUPPLEMENTAL BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Hiszert, Bill to confirm a 
Provisional Order under “‘ The Local Government 
Act, 1858,” relating to the district of Kingston 
upon Hull, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Hissert and Mr. SransFep. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 133.] 


House adjourned at half after 


Sir Edward Colebrooke 


{LORDS} 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, 26th April, 1872. 


MINUTES.|—Pusuic Biis—First Reading— 
Pacific Islanders Protection * (90). 

Second *Reading—Royal Parks and Gardens 
(79) ; West Indies (Incumbered Estates) * (88). 

Select Committee—Union of Benefices Act Amend- 
ment * (12), The Earl of Chichester and The 
Earl Nelson added. 


INTERNATIONAL PRISON CONGRESS, 
LONDON—QUESTIONS. 


Tue Eart or CARNARVON asked, 
Whether Her Majesty’s Government 
have been applied to to defray the ex- 
penses of printing the necessary papers 
in connection with the International 
Prison Congress to be held in London 
on the 3rd of July at the instance of the 
United States’ Government and of the 
Governments of other Continental na- 
tions, and what answer Her Majesty’s 
Government have returned? The sub- 
ject to which his Question referred had 
attracted a good deal of attention in this 
and other countries, and nowhere more 
than in the United States. In 1870 a 
Committee to inquire into the subject of 
prison discipline was appointed by the 
United States Government, and that 
Committee put itself in communication 
with other Governments. Subsequently 
a Commissioner accredited from the 
United States came to this country to 
make arrangements for a Congress, and 
it was finally settled that the Congress 
should beheld in London. He believed 
a request had been made to Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government that some contri- 
bution of public money might be made 
towards the expenses of the Congress; 
and, though he had not himself seen the 
answer, he was rather afraid that it had 
been unfavourable. He hoped, how- 
ever, that if this were the case the Go- 
vernment would reconsider the matter. 
It might be urged as against such a 
request that the Congress was a volun- 
tary one; but he thought it would be 
found that its labours would be of a 
public nature, and he thought Congresses 
such as these, for some common pur- 
pose, ought to be encouraged, for they 
would certainly tend to promote identity 
of action. He might also say that the 

anting of financial assistance to this 

ongress would not be without precedent. 
In proof of this he might refer to the 
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case of a Congress in 1860, presided over 
by the Prince Consort. 

Tue Marquess or LANSDOWNEsaid, 
the noble Earl (the Earl of Carnarvon) 
was correct in his supposition that an 
application such as that to which he had 
referred had been made to Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government. It was not, how- 
ever, limited to the request that the Go- 
vernment should defray the expenses of 
printing the requisite papers for the pro- 
posed Congress, but embraced the further 
request that a grant of money to the 
amount of £700 should be made for the 
general purposes of the Congress. The 
application had been received by the 
Treasury and by the Foreign Office. 
The decision in respect of the money 
grant naturally rested with the former 
Department. The Government were of 
opinion that compliance with the appli- 
cation would form an inconvenient pre- 
cedent, as the Congress would be a volun- 
tary one, and not one for the proceedings 
of which the Government of this country 
was in any way responsible. Admitting 
the utility of International Congresses, 
it must be borne in mind that the forth- 
coming Conference was of a purely volun- 
tary character, over the composition of 
which the Government had no control, 
and no power in its direction. To con- 
tribute to the Congress from the National 
Exchequer wouldj be to recognize in a 
very objectionable manner proceedings 
for which, as he had just stated, the Go- 
vernment would be in no way respon- 
sible. He admitted that the case to 
which the noble Earl had referred might 
be regarded as one more or less like the 
present, but the particular application 
must be judged on its own merits, and 
in viewing it in this way the Government 
were of opinion that it would not be ad- 
visable to give the pecuniary aid for 
which the request had been made. 

Tue Eart or CARNARVON asked, 
whether he was to understand that, 
while objecting to a money grant, the 
Government did not object to defray the 
expenses of printing ? 

THe Marquess or LANSDOWNE 
said, the same objection applied to both 
branches of the application. 


{Aprit, 26, 1872} 
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ROYAL PARKS AND GARDENS BILL. 
(The Duke of St. Albans.) 

(No. 79.) SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 

Tue Dux or ST. ALBAN’S, inmoving 
that the Bill be now read the second 
time, said, that the Bill, which had come 
up from the Commons after much dis- 
cussion, provided for the protection and 
regulation of the Royal Parks and 
Gardens, which being placed under the 
management of the Commissioners of 
Works and Buildings might be, in some 
sense, said to be public property, and 
as the public were freely admitted to 
these beautiful spaces it was desirable 
that they should be protected from mo- 
lestation and annoyance while enjoying 
them. The Parks and Gardens men- 
tioned in the Schedule were Hyde Park, 
St. James’ Park, the Green Park, Ken- 
sington Gardens, Parliament Square 
Gardens, Regent’s Park, Kennington 
Park, Primrose Hill, Victoria Park, 
Battersea Park, Greenwich Park, Kew 
Gardens, Hampton Court, Richmond 
Park, Bushey Park, Holyrood Park, and 
Linlithgow Park. The Bill gave the 
necessary powers to the park-keepers 
and officials employed in the regulation 
of the Parks, and provided penalties for 
the infraction of the authorized rules; 
and the first Schedule set out a series of 
regulations of general application which 
were to be observed by persons using the 
Parks. The noble Duke concluded by 
moving the second reading. 


Motion agreed to; Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly and committed to a Committee of 
the Whole House on Tuesday next. 

House adjourned at half-past 


Five o’clock, to Monday next, 
Eleven o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, 26th April, 1872. 


INLAND REVENUE—DISTRIBUTORS OF 
STAMPS.—-QUESTION, 


Mr. RYLANDS asked the Secretary 
to the Treasury, If it is the fact that a 
loss of about £2,000 has been occasioned 
by the defalcations of the late Distributor 
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of Stamps at Devonport; and if, with a 
view to prevent similar losses in future, 
it is the intention of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment to place the distribution of 
stamps under the control of the Post 
Office by the appointment of Postmasters 
as Distributors of Stamps whenever 
vacancies occur ? 

Mr. BAXTER: Sir, it is the fact 
that there has been a defalcation on the 
part of the distributor of stamps at 
Devonport to the extent of about £2,000, 
but we expect to recover the full amount 
from his sureties. In many instances 
the postmasters would not be the most 
suitable persons to be employed as the 
distributors of stamps; but it has for 
some time been the practice, and Go- 
vernment looks favourably on its exten- 
sion, to unite,the appointments wherever 
advisable, and this course has been 
adopted in the case of Devonport. 


PALACE OF WESTMINSTER — ST. 
STEPHEN’S CRYPT.—QUESTION. 


Mr. LIDDELL asked the First Com- 
missioners of Works, Whether his atten- 
tion has been directed to the injury being 
done by the fumes of the lamps now 
placed in ‘‘St. Stephen’s Chapel” to 
the tracery, the ornamental work, and 
the painted glass contiguous; and, whe- 
ther he will take steps to check the fur- 
ther progress of the injury ? 

Mr. AYRTON said, his attention had 
been directed to the subject, and he had 
been under the impression that the 
lamps had been removed, but they were 
still there. He thought it desirable that 
they should be removed altogether ; but 
he was bound to state that the damage 
done was not of a permanent character, 
and that it could be easily washed off. 


ARMY RE-ORGANIZATION — DEPOT 
CENTRES — COLCHESTER.—QUESTION. 

Dr. BREWER asked the Secretary 
for War, If the Military centre for 
Essex could be placed in more imme- 
diate contiguity to the Camp at Ool- 
chester ; and, whether the proposed 
centre, if ultimately decided upon, would 
cause the removal of either the Cav. 
or Infantry Barracks from that town ? 

Sm HENRY STORKS, in reply, said, 
that Warley had been seleeted as a 
military centre for that county because 
it already possessed all the requirements 
of a depot centre, It would not cause 
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the removal of either the cavalry or in. 
fantry barracks from Colchester. 

SUPPLY. 
Order for Committee read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 


COUNTY FRANCHISE.—RESOLUTION, 
Mr. TREVELYAN rose to call atten- 


tion to the Reports of the Comniissioners 
on the Employment of Children, Young 
Persons, and Women in Agriculture, 
and to move the following Resolution :— 
‘‘That this House would be more likely to 
devote due and adequate attention to the wants 
and interests of our rural population if house- 
holders outside the boundary of Parliamentary 
Boroughs were in possession of the Franchise ; 
and that it is expedient to extend to Counties 
the Occupation and Lodging Franchises now in 
force in Boroughs.” 
The hon. Member said he hoped it would 
be conceded that there was no party 
object in the matter of the Resolution, 
and nothing that savoured of party 
spirit in its wording. Indeed, since 
1847 the Parliamentary franchise was 
of all questions that which both sides 
of the House might approach in the 
most impartial and complacent temper. 
The last great measure had proved to 
be a settlement in fact as well as in 
name—it had falsified alike the hopes 
of the turbulent and the fears of the 
timid—and the merit of it must fairly 
be divided between the two great parties 
in the State. If, on the one hand, 
credit was due to the late Government for 
having placed the borough franchise on 
a broad and enduring basis, those on 
his own side of the House must be 
allowed the credit of having generated 
the motive power in favour of Parlia- 
mentary reform, without which their 
legislation would have been impossible. 
He was encouraged to hope that this 
Resolution would be discussed without 
bitterness, and obtained without out- 
door agitation, because no subject had 
been debated with less of political animus 
and with greater fusion of parties than 
that of removing the electoral disabilities 
of women ; and this was in great part 
due to the reasons for the proposed 
change put forward by its advocates. 
They did not talk of the effect it would 
produce on elections, on the fate of Go- 
vernments, or the ‘‘ balance of power ;” 
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but they rested their case on the prac- 
tical ground that the special interests of 
women, so far as they could be affected 
by legislation, were and would continue 
to be neglected as long as the sex was 
excluded from the franchise. On the 
same ground he proposed to rest the 
case of the householder outside the 
boundaries of boroughs, and if he could 
show that his wants and rights had 
been misunderstood, and that in legisla- 
tion as in everything else ‘‘ the weakest 
went to the wall,”’ he should confidently 
expect that, time and opportunity serv- 
ing, the House would be prepared ‘to 
pe, Sos the inequality. He would take 
as his text this ‘passage from Mill’s 
third chapter of Considerations on Repre- 
sentative Government— 

“ We need not suppose that when power resides 
in an exclusive class that class will knowingly 
and deliberately sacrifice the other classes to 
themselves. It ‘suffices that, in the absence of 
its natural defenders, the interest of the excluded 
is always in danger of being overlooked, and 
when looked at is seen with very different eyes 
from those of the persons whom it direetly con- 
cerns,” 

And this was borne out by our legis- 
lation. He would not refer to those 
sensational feats of legislation which 
dazzled the people and ousted Govern- 
ments—he would refer to those mea- 
sures which were the work of both sides 
of the House alike, and which were 
talked of, not on the platform and 
the hustings, but in the houses and 
workshops of the poor. Passing over, 
then, all previous efforts in this direc- 
tion, hon. Members were well aware 
that the last 40 years had produced a 
perfect code of factory and workshop 
legislation. We passed a comprehen- 
sive Act in 1833. In 1844 Lord Shaftes- 
bury was the author of what might be 
called the Charter of English Labour. 
In 1860 the provisions which had been 
applied to the great textile fabrics were 
extended to bleaching and dyeing. In 
1864, and again in 1867 and 1871, came 
other great extensions. In all, since 
1833, there had been passed no fewer 
than 16 Acts, defining the nature and 
the hours of work for young labourers 
of both sexes, securing to them holidays 
and half-holidays, and leisure for meals 
and schooling, insisting on surgical cer- 
tificates as to their health and appear- 
ance, and designed, at least, to protect 
them from accidents and to enforce sani- 
tary regulations, But among these Acts 
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we looked in vain for any mention of 
the rural population. In none of these 
Acts was any mention made of the chil- 
dren of the rural population. And what 
reason could be assigned for this omis- 
sion? It might, perhaps, be alleged 
that the number employed in agricul- 
ture was so small as to render legisla- 
tion unnecessary ; but this was not the 
fact. In 1861 there were 1,520 female 
children below the age of 12, and 39,570 
males—in all, 41,090—engaged in out- 
door labour. What were the numbers 
of children for whose benefit the great 
Factory Act of 1844 became law? In 
the year 1835, in the county of Lan- 
cashire, there was employed in cotton, 
worsted, woollen, flax, and silk manu- 
factories, 8,452 boys under 12, and 3,111 
girls. In the West Riding of York- 
shire there were employed 2,428 boys 
under 12, and 2,210 girls; and in a 
very large group of counties, including 
Derbyshire and Nottinghamshire, were 
employed 1,055 boys and 1,583 girls. 
Thus it appeared that in those parts of 
the country which were beyond all com- 
parison the seats of the industries af- 
fected by the Factory Acts, above 20,000 
children under 12 years of age were 
employed; whereas in 1861 as many as 
41,000 children under that age were 
employed in agriculture. Perhaps it 
would be said that, although a. large 
number of children were employed, yet 
agriculture was a branch of industry to 
which regulations could not be applied. 
What was the great argument against 
the Act of 1844, and how was it met? 
It was urged against the Factory Acts 
when they were introduced that the 
diminution of the hours of labour would 
lead to a falling off in production; but 
the reply to this argument was, that if 
a system of labour were kept up which 
stunted the growth of body and mind, 
which began too early in life and continued 
too long every day, it would in the long 
run, instead of stimulating production, 
only diminish it. An employer of 1,200 
hands stated to Lord Shaftesbury that 
when he had reduced the hours of labour 
from 12 to 10, or one-sixth, the quan- 
tity of work produced fell off only one- 
tenth ; and the superior condition of the 
Northumbrian as compared with the 
Southern peasant was due to an ac- 
knowledgment of this principle, for 
Mr. John Grey, son of Mr. rey: of 
Dilston, the well-known agriculturist, 
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stated that in Northumberland there was 
a general concurrence of opinion between 
employers and workers that neither boys 
nor girls should be employed in agri- 
culture until they had reached the age 
of 14 or 15. The reason why Northum- 
brian labour was more profitable than 
the labour of the inhabitants of counties 
less favoured was that the Northum- 
brian labourers and employers of labour 
practically formed a factory law for them- 
selves. Since, then, the Labour Regula- 
tion Acts were as applicable to rural in- 
dustry as they were to labour in towns, 
how was it that the rural districts had 
been excepted from the same remedial 
legislation ? The answer was to be found 
in the Reports of the great Factory 
Commission of 1833. The fresh and 
final start for the appointment of that 
Commission was contemporaneous with 
the first Reform Act—that Act which 
so greatly increased the power of the 
working class in boroughs. And the Re- 
form Act of 1867 still further increased 
that power, and thereby gave a fresh im- 
pulse to factory legislation. It was, to 
say the least, a singular coincidence that 
in our Statute book for that year a large 
extension of the Factory Acts stood side 
by side with the Bill relating to the 
Representation of the People. If the 
working classes in the rural districts 
had by the Reform Act of 1867 obtained 
a fourth part of the representation in 
the counties, they might be pretty sure 
we should not have had to wait until 
April in the present year to hear the 
first mention of the application of the 
Factory Acts to agricultural labour. 
Those who had listened to the recent 
debate on the Motion of his hon. Friend 
the Member for Cambridge (Mr. W. 
Fowler) would not need to be reminded 
how the Commission appointed to in- 
quire into the employment of women 
and children in agriculture went into 
the question of cottage accommodation 
in England and Wales. The Report of 
the Commissioners was based on a great 
body of evidence collected not by peri- 
patetic theorists fresh from college, but 
by men pre-eminently qualified by their 
antecedents and experience to investi- 
gate the condition, the manners, and the 
feelings of the agricultural population. 
One of the Assistant Commissioners was 
a very active country clergyman, and 
now a still more active and most prac- 
tical Bishop, and another, Mr. Stanhope, 
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was the son of an eminent Conservative 
Peer. These gentlemen reported that 
the character of cottages in many in- 
stances was infamous—as they were 
tumbledown and ruinous, not water- 
tight, deficient in ventilation, and in- 
decent in their sanitary arrangements. 
His hon. Friend the Member for Cam- 
bridge described the other night certain 
squalid and filthy cottages, and one of 
the highest authorities in the House 
(Mr. Disraeli) thereon stated that those 
horrible hovels were built by a specula- 
tive builder unconnected with the land, 
who held “highly Liberal opinions.” 
This was a special instance, which ex- 
emplified the general rule, for through- 
out the Report of the Commissioners, it 
appeared that the good cottages were 
built by those landowners whose estates 
were unencumbered, while the worst 
cottages were almost invariably built by 
the labourers themselves or by specula- 
tors. If the same measure had been 
dealt to the working class in the 
country as had been dealt to the 
working class in towns, who could doubt 
that these speculators would not have 
been permittted to make money out of 
the health and morality of the poor? 
The Artizans and Labourers Dwellings 
Act made it incumbent on local authori- 
ties to force the owner of premises 
dangerous to health to make them fit for 
human habitation; or, if he could not or 
would not, to take the remedy into their 
own hands. It was not likely that much 
improvement would be made in such 
matters until household suffrage was 
given to the counties, and the political 
influence of the agricultural labourers 
thereby increased. But besides the Fac- 
tory Acts, and Labourers Dwellings 
Act, another great matter in legislating 
for the protection of the working class, 
related to the payment of wages in 
kind. There had hardly been a time in 
the history of Parliament when this 
did not attract notice; but the great 
Truck Act, like other leading measures 
for the benefit of the working men, 
dated from the revival of political feel- 
ing after the first Reform Act, and the 
Act of 1868 gave a further stimulus to 
the matter. In 1870 a comprehensive 
Report was submitted to Parliament, 
and now, in 1872, the Government were 
pert a Bill offering great and 

eneficial changes to the working classes. 
Neither the Report nor the Bill, how- 
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ever, dealt with the most pernicious, the 
most oppressive, the most indefensible 
form of truck—namely, the habitual 

ayment of wages to agricultural la- 
te in spirituous liquors. This, as 
pointed out by the Commissioners who 
inquired into the employment of women 
and children, was an injury instead of a 
benefit to the labourer’s family, while in 
many cases the employer was directly 
benefited by thus disposing of the pro- 
duce of his orchards. Masters and men, 
it was stated in a paper by the hon. 
Member for North Devon (Sir Thomas 
Acland) played into each other’s hands, 
while the women and children suffered, 
and the labourer consuming two hogs- 
heads of cider annually, indulged his 
bodily appetite atthe cost of 15 per cent of 
his earnings. - The Commissioners, more- 
over, reported that the cider was in many 
cases unwholesome, and tended to under- 
mine the labourer’s constitution, and the 
food of his family was confined to bread 
and butter, tea, and ‘‘ tea-kettle broth,”’ 
or hot water, with or without a slight 
flavouring. He did not mention that as 
showing that Parliament was directly 
concerned with the diet of the agricultu- 
ral labourer, but because legislation 
ought to protect him from the truck 
system. As for its keeping him from 
the public-house, the counties where it 
prevailed supported the largest propor- 
tion of beer and cider sellers. Mr. 
Denton had shown that by a comparison 
of Lincolnshire and Dorsetshire. Cider 
truck, indeed, was a certain method of 
promoting debauchery and an unnatural 
form of selfishness. That it had not 
engaged the attention of Parliament 
could not be owing to the paucity of the 
sufferers, for the number affected by the 
Truck Acts was 147,000, and the num- 
ber affected by cider truck, for whom 
the hon. Member for Sheffield (Mr. 
Mundella) intended to move a clause, 
exceeded those in other trades whom the 
hon. Member for Stroud (Mr. Winter- 
botham) desired to benefit. What hope 
was there that this indefensible system 
would be removed so long as the typical 
voter in the rural districts was the farmer, 
whothought he profited by the system, and 
the publican who knew that he did? It 
was alleged that household suffrage in 
counties would not mend the matter, be- 
cause the labourers liked to be paid in 
drink. The labourer, however, had not 
many opportunities of speaking of his 
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likes and dislikes in such terms as to be 
heard. He would set against this asser- 
tion the resolution recently passed by the 
Warwickshire Labourers’ Union, on their 
for the first time speaking for them- 
selves, which resolution demanded that 
wages should henceforth be entirely paid 
in money. Having shown that the agri- 
cultural labourer had not profited by the 
regulations as to hours of work, the 
employment of women and children, the 
payment of wages in kind, and the de- 
cency and comfort of dwellings—ques- 
tions on which all were agreed, and in 
dealing with which all parties had ho- 
nourably shared—he regretted to be 
obliged to pass to matters of controversy. 
None could deny that there were con- 
stant discussions in this House, which 
would have gained in reality and weight 
if the opinions of our rural population 
could have had authoritative expression. 
He was convinced that there was a view 
of the Game Laws which was not ex- 
pressed by the hon. Member for Dorset 
(Mr. Sturt) with all his humour, nor by 
the courageous rhetoric of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Leicester (Mr. Taylor)—namely, 
tbe view taken by the class which suf- 
fered from their demoralizing effect— 
by those from whom arose the keeper 
and the beater, and those who felt the 
temptations offered by over-preservation. 
If the time ever arrived when the House 
would be sufficiently advanced in what 
he might term innocent Communism to 
insist on attaching to every cottage a 
piece of ground on which to keep a cow 
—a plan recommended by the Royal 
Commission, and advocated by several 
hon. Members—it would be important 
to know what portion of ground, in the 
opinion of the cottager himself, would 
promote the labourer’s independence 
and comfort without impairing his effi- 
ciency as a labourer for others. He 
would venture to say that had the Scotch 
householder possessed the franchise two 
Parliaments ago laws would not have 
been passed for the protection of salmon, 
by which policemen could search and 
arrest men on the highway without war- 
rant on suspicion of their having taken 
fish— laws by which, last year, two 
weavers were fined £40, and two other 
men £100 a-piece—or laws which had 
within a twelvemonth imposed costs and 
fines, amounting to £470, on a Scotch 
county but a little more populous than 
Rutland. On the liquor traffic, too, 
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on which great class differences existed, 
we ought to take counsel with the class 
who were most affected by it. Classes 
which did not suffer ought not to mono- 
polize the county polling-booths, leaving 
the sufferers the sole resource of peti- 
tioning, and whose petitions, not being 
backed by their votes, were too often 
treated as waste paper by those whom they 
were supposed to influence. It might 
be objected that he was “ disturbing 
a settlement ;’’ but he denied that the 
Act of 1867 permanently settled the 
county franchise. Lord Russell once 
connected “ finality” with the £10 qua- 
lification ; but 10 years ago that might 
have had some meaning, it meant no- 
thing now. If they had learnt anything 
from the debates of the- last Parliament 
they had learnt that no permanent settle- 
ment eould be based on a hard-and-fast 
line or arbitrary figure; and if that was 
the case with the borough, it was still 
more so with the county franchise. Early 
in the Session the hon. Member for 
Berkshire (Mr. Walter) had called the 
attention of the House to the peculiarity 
of those huge districts cut out of the 
counties at or before the time of the old 
Reform Bill from personal territorial 
considerations, which had long been 
things of the past. Why should a fifth 
part of the agricultural labourers of 
Wiltshire have votes, of which the other 
four-fifths were deprived, because they 
happened to live within the boundaries 
of what was humorously called the ‘‘ bo- 
rough of Cricklade ?”’ ‘Why should the 
householder in the county of Rutland be 
deprived of the privilege which was en- 
joyed by the householder in a county 
more than twice the acreage of his, be- 
cause that county went by the name of 
East Retford? In 1866, when it was 
proposed to reduce the county franchise 
to £14, the explanation given by the 
friends of the Government was, that this 
figure was probably selected because it 
was double the amount of the borough 
franchise ; and the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for North Northamptonshire 
(Mr. Hunt) told the House that he had 
come to the conclusion that the Govern- 
ment had been following the method 
sometimes attributed to juries assessing 
damages, and that each Member of the 
Cabinet must have put down upon paper 
the figure he preferred for the country 
qualification, and that they had been 
added together and the total divided by 
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the number of Members in the Cabinet, 
the result being 14. But if the House 
wished to arrive at a settlement, which 
should be anything but an incentive to 
agitation and a standing source of dis- 
contentent, they must go further. It 
was prophesied when the Bill of 1867 
was before the House that dreadful 
dangers would result from that exten- 
sion of the franchise. We now know by 
experience what a Parliament elected by 
householders really was. But while we 
were thus living proofs that the franchise 
might be safely extended to the house- 
holder, it was equally certain that by 
withholding it from the rural occupiers 
we were preparing dangers for a not 
very distant future. The first and most 
obvious arose from this—that men, with- 
out the means of expressing their real 
or fancied grievances by proper constitu- 
tional means, would select other and 
more perilous ways of doing so, and 
that the counties would consequently be 
handed over to the political agitators. 
The other danger was more remote, but, 
though indirect, was very real. The 
most real terror of modern civilization— 
and they had seen its working in France 
—was, when the idea got abroad that 
the public opinion of a nation resided 
exclusively in the great cities. These 
cities were sufficiently prone to arrogate 
to themselves the monopoly of political 
wisdom and political influence without 
our giving them a franchise so much 
more liberal than we gave to the counties. 
The worst possible form which revolution 
could take in this country was war and 
internal discord. The ruling party in 
the towns might say that they would 
submit to be out-voted by the representa- 
tives of the nation at large, but not by 
a majority, composed almost exclusively 
of the upper and middle classes. By ad- 
mitting the rural householder to the 
franchise they would cut away this 
ground, and would, besides, admit within 
the pale of the State an element Con- 
servative in its best sense. A generation 
ago the urban population excceded the 
rural by 400,000—it now exceeded it by 
3,000,000. Let them not encourage and 
sanction this dangerous shifting of the 
balance by loading the already over- 
weighted scale of the winning side with 
the exclusive possession of the rights of 
citizenship. He believed that the pro- 
position for which he contended was 
unassailable on the grounds of real prac- 
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tical convenience and sound theoretical 
considerations, and though there were 
other arguments as strong as those he 
had urged, he trusted the House would 
believe that he had refrained from urging 
them, not because he had lost sight of 
them, but because he was anxious to 
refrain from trespassing for too long 
upon their patience. He believed he 
was to be followed by a speaker who 
was known to have given questions of 
representation prolonged and impartial 
study; and the House knew his hon. 
Friend the Member for Brighton (Mr. 
Fawcett) too well to believe that he 
would be party to a Resolution which, on 
the pretext of reform, sought to steal a 
march upon the party opposed to his 
own, and to disturb the balance of 
power. Their object was not to disturb 
the balance of political power, or to in- 
vent a new solvent for the Constitution, 
but by conferring the most valued of all 
responsibilities upon a great class of our 
fellow-countrymen to raise them in their 
own eyes and in the eyes of others. In 
conclusion, he would urge the Govern- 
_ment not to oppose as a body the passing 
of a Resolution in which he felt con- 
vinced several of them concurred. The 
only object of an abstract Resolution 
was to ascertain the opinions of the 
nation as expressed through the lips of 
its Representatives, and it was therefore 
to be hoped that the question would 
receive the unbiassed judgment of the 
House. The hon. Member concluded by 
moving the Resolution. 

Mr. FAWCETT, in rising to second 
the Motion, said, that, had he antici- 
pated at the time that he promised to 
second his hon. Friend’s Motion that he 
should have had occasion to appear of 
late so prominently before the House, 
he should not have given the promise. 
Having, however, assured his hon. 
Friend that he would second the Motion, 
the House would, he trusted, extend its 
indulgence to him, while he dealt with 
one or two points which his hon. Friend 
had left for him. He was perfectly 
aware how forcible and almost unan- 
swerable were the arguments that might 
be brought against the Motion, were it 
discussed as one simply of theoretic 
polities, for it might with truth be said 
that the agricultural labourers to be 
enfranchised by this proposal were un- 
educated and without political know- 
ledge, and that it would be safer to 
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educate them before giving them the 
franchise. But this country prided itself 
on being practical in politics ; and a noble 
Lord had lately congratulated the nation 
on not being governed by logic. As a 
consequence of that arrangement, we 
had a curious faculty of putting the 
cart before the horse, of which he would 
give an instance. Some four years ago, 
the present Chancellor of the Exchequer 
made one of the most remarkable and 
suggestive speeches ever made in that 
House. The right hon. Gentleman had 
gained a great position by opposing the 
right hon. Gentleman under whom he 
now served, and by also opposing the 
measure of enfranchisement proposed by 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Buckinghamshire (Mr. Disraeli). 
Fortunately, the opposition offered by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer was 
unsuccessful; but when household suf- 
frage was extended to boroughs, the 
right hon. Gentleman turned round and 
said—‘‘ You have enfranchised the work- 
ing classes. They will be your masters, 
and now you must educate them.” The 
proposal to enfranchise the agricultural 
labourer would be met by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer with a similar speech. 
History would repeat itself, and he be- 
lieved that until the agricultural la- 
bourer was enfranchised no anxiety 
would be felt to give him instruction. 
There was ample justification for this 
assumption in the events of the present 
Session. The House would remember 
the debate on the Motion of the hon. 
Member for Birmingham (Mr. Dixon). 
The Vice President, in reply to that 
Motion, stated what he intended doing 
with respect to compulsory education in 
rural districts, and made an eminently 
satisfactory proposal; so much so, that 
next morning he (Mr. Fawcett) re- 
proached himself for having voted 
against it. But a few days afterwards 
he found he had given a right vote, for 
the head of the Education Department 
stated, in reply to a Question in “ an- 
other place,”’ that the proposal was 
simply the expression of the right hon. 
Gentleman’s opinion, and that it had not 
been considered by the Cabinet. But it 
was certain that if the labourers in the 
rural districts were enfranchised, anxiety 
would immediately rise for the better 
education of the rural population. The 
hon. Member for the Border Burghs 
had alluded to many questions in which 
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the agricultural labourer was interested. 
He had alluded to constructive legisla- 
tion, of which, however, we had too 
much already; but it was well that the 
rural population should be conciliated. 
Hon. Members knew he had always 
been in favour of disestablishment, but, 
notwithstanding that, he would be act- 
ing unfairly, if he did not recognize the 
fact that the Church, whether correctly 
or incorrectly, claimed to have done 
most for the rural poor, and had made 
the deepest impression in the rural dis- 
tricts, and that, unquestionably, the 
question of disestablishment presented 
a very different appearance to the inha- 
bitants of rural districts from what it 
did to people in towns. But, whatever 
the facts, whether the rural population 
possessed a deep feeling of love and 
attachment to the Church or not, it was 
clear that the people in rural districts 
would be affected by disestablishment 
to a far greater extent than the people 
in towns ; and therefore it would be not 
only fair, but eminently desirable, that 
before that question occupied a promi- 
nent position in English politics, the 
rural population should make their 
wishes known in Parliament. If house- 
hold suffrage were established in coun- 
ties, the counties would be in a better 
position than the towns; because in 
boroughs there was only one: kind of 
franchise, and in counties there would 
be not only the householder’s franchise, 
but the forty-shilling freehold franchise. 
At the risk of advocating an extreme 
and unpopular opinion, he would en- 
deavour to convince the House that the 
freehold qualification as it at present 
existed led to many most serious abuses. 
He was well aware that the forty-shilling 
freehold qualification was regarded with 
much favour as an historical qualifica- 
tion, and the backbone of English inde- 
pendence. But, admitting all that, as 
regarded the resident freeholder, whose 
interests were bound up with those of 
the county where he lived, what could 
be said for that obnoxious development 
of modern party politics, the outside 
freeholder created by great party organ- 
izations? There could not be a greater 
abuse of any system than that by which 
the residents in counties—the landown- 
ers, farmers, and labourers—might be 
out-voted and virtually disfranchised by 
a host of people foisted upon them with- 
out having a single shilling of property 
Mr, Faweett 
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in the county except the qualification 
they possessed for their vote, who cared 
nothing for agricultural interests, and 
who, if they did care, were ignorant of 
the wants of the locality and ignorant 
of the men for whom they voted, and 
were simply brought down by an elec- 
tioneering agent. There was no graver 
question than the increasing costliness 
of county elections, and nothing tended 
more to make them costly than these 
out-voters, who had to be brought hun- 
dreds of miles at the expense of the 
unfortunate candidate. Besides paying 
their travelling expenses, it was neces- 
sary, in order to collect them, to keep 
election agents and committee rooms, 
not only at the place of election, but also 
in London, for instance, in connection 
with an election in Yorkshire. Owing 
to these circumstances county elections 
were becoming so enormously expensive 
that soon few people who ought to re- 
present the counties would be able to do 
so; the English county gentleman would 
not feel justified in paying £5,000 or 
£10,000 for his election, and the repre- 
sentation of the country would be offered 
to some nouveau riche, willing to pay 
£20,000, made perhaps by some success- 
ful coup on the Stock Exchange, to gain 
a social position. That would be an evil 
thing for Liberalism and for Conserva- 
tism, and an evil thing for the general 
interests of the country. An hon. 
Member recently told him that his pro- 
perty, which covered an entire parish, 
was divided into only four farms, which, 
besides his own house, gave five votes ; 
but that a small piece of waste having 
been sold, it fell into the hands of an 
electioneering agent in Lancashire, who 
erected eight qualifications upon it, and 
thus defeated the five resident voters, 
whose interests were completely absorbed 
in the county where they lived. That 
was an unmitigated abuse which, by the 
proposal contained in the Resolution, 
might be put an end to, without in any 
way injuring the resident freeholder, 
because a household franchise would 
comprehend all resident freeholders, 
however small their holding. The late 
Mr. Cobden was under the erroneous 
impression that the tenant-farmers were 
freetraders at heart, but were at the 
mercy of the landowners. In the course 
of a speech at the London Tavern, pre- 
sided over by the hon. Member for Bris- 
tol, Mr, Cobden said there were 100,000 
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tenant-farmers in England who had votes 
at that time, and were great obstacles to 
free trade. Although as ardent a free- 
trader as any one, he (Mr. Fawcett) could 
not help remarking upon the extraordi- 
nary conclusion to which that belief led 
Mr, Cobden. He had actually urged the 
propriety of spending the money of the 
League in buying in different counties a 
sufficient number of votes to swamp all 
the tenant-farmers of England—not, as 
it seemed, foreseeing that if that policy 
had been pursued equal activity would 
have prevailed on the other side, and the 
resident county voters would have been 
entirely disfranchised and their aims de- 
feated by the manufacture of fictitious 
votes. A system such as that produced 
widespread demoralization, associated 
with the greatest injustice, and it was 
therefore deserving of the attention of 
the House. It might, however, be ob- 
jected that by abolishing these faggot 
votes they would deprive people of a 
certain amount of influence. On one 
occasion the hon. and learned Member 
for Richmond stated that he had 17 votes. 
That was too many votes for anyone to 
possess, and he had come to the conclu- 
sion that no one ought to acquire a vote 
simply by investing a small sum of money 
in a particular form of property, disso- 
ciated from any residential interest. It 
might be said there was great inequality 
in the distribution of political power, 
and, certainly, no one recognized more 
fully than he did the wonderful way in 
which the counties were unrepresented 
at present. The mere figures did not 
show its extent; because no one could 
doubt that a town often returned not 
only its own two Members, but also de- 
cided the balance in the counties. Some- 
times, if the town was Liberal, it might 
turn the county representation in favour 
of the Liberals; and, if it was Con- 
servative, it might turn the county re- 
presentation in favour of the Conserva- 
tives. But whether it was turned in fa- 
vour of the Liberals or of the Conserva- 
tives, it seemed to him equally unfair. 
It was giving the boroughs additional 
representation by a side-wind, and taking 
away also by a side-wind, a legitimate 
part of the power which the counties 
ought to possess. He knew the argu- 
ment which might be used against en- 
franchising the rural population was 
that they were not so wet qualified to 
exercise the suffrage as the town popu- 
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lation. But it was not simply the rural 
labourer whom it was intended to en- 
franchise by that Motion. The towns 
often stretched out to the country dis- 
tricts, and, moreover, there was no edu- 
cational test associated with the fran- 
chise. Again, the labourer who worked 
in the fields of Dorsetshire sometimes 
migrated to a town. He was without a 
vote while living in Dorsetshire, but he 
might have one when he went to the 
town, although his want of knowledge 
was just the same as before. Indeed, he 
was, perhaps, not so well qualified to 
exercise the suffrage in the town as he 
would have been in the country, because 
when a rural labourer he would have 
voted with a certain amount of experi- 
ence of his own life, whereas when 
brought into a town he was surrounded 
by influences and circumstances which 
he could not properly appreciate. Fur- 
ther, when it was urged that the rural 
labourer was inferior to the town artizan, 
he was bound to say the case in that 
respect was sometimes overstated. In 
some particulars the town artizan was, 
no doubt, superior to the rural labourer, 
but in others he was inferior. Both the 
town artizan and the rural labourer had 
their special and peculiar virtues; and, 
certainly, the present was the very worst 
moment when they should say anything 
against the rural labourer. It had fallen 
to his own lot to watch very anxiously 
every movement among the industrial 
classes for now nearly the last 20 years. 
He had been indirectly mixed up with 
some of them, and when he observed the 
moderation, the good sense, the absence 
of all violence at the present time, dis- 
played by the agricultural labourers 
who were agitating for a rise of wages 
throughout the country, he unhesitat- 
ingly said that their movement presented 
in many respects a most favourable con- 
trast with similar movements that had 
occurred among the town artizans who 
were already enfranchised. It would be 
presumptuous in him to anticipate what 
course the high authorities on the two 
front benches of that House were about 
to take in regard to that Motion. He 
thought, however, they must have the 
vote of the right hon. Gentleman at the 
head of the Goverement in its favour. 
He remembered the speech made in that 
House by the right hon. Gentleman, de- 
scribing the line of argument which had 
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hon. Gentleman said, in effect, that when 
the franchise was possessed by a com- 
paratively few persons the £10 house- 
holder might be regarded as the trustee 
of the man who lived in a house of less 
value, and therefore it might be urged 
with great truth that such a trusteeship 
should be exercised openly ; but that 
now, when the franchise was so largely 
extended, the force of that argument was 
much weakened. But he (Mr. Fawcett) 
would ask, had not the still unenfran- 
chised agricultural labourer any inter- 
ests deserving to be considered ; and who 
among the present county voters were to 
be regarded as holding a political trus- 
teeship for them? If they were not to 
enfranchise the labourers, they must, in 
consistency, find out who were their trus- 
tees, and place them under the ban of 
voting openly instead of secretly. The 
reasoning, therefore, by which the Prime 
Minister justified his conversion to the 
Ballot should lead him to support the 
present proposal. He thought the Libe- 
ral party, as regarded the attitude they 
were about to assume on that Motion 
might take some warning from the past. 
The right hon. Member for Bucking- 
hamshire, as they all knew, was a very 
clever tactician, and no one was more 
expert in the exploit of ‘‘ dishing”’ his 
political opponents. Not many years 
ago he made some Liberal Members of 
that House occupy a somewhat foolish 
position — he made them appear before 
the country as if they had supported a 
less Liberal measure of enfranchisement 
than that which the right hon. Gentle- 
man opposite was willing to offer. Let 
them learn a lesson from those curious 
incidents—let them hope, at any rate, to 
bring about this result—that each great 
party in that House, by their anxiety 
not again to be outdone by the other in 
the race for a Liberal enfranchisement, 
would produce a rivalry in eagerness to 
be the first to enjoy the honour of having 
done political justice to the rural dis- 
tricts by giving household suffrage to 
the counties. 
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To leave out from the word “That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“this House would be more likely to devote due 
and adequate attention to the wants and interests 
of our rural population if householders outside 
the boundary of Parliamentary Boroughs were in 
possession of the Franchise; and that it is expe 
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dient to extend to Counties the Occupation and 
Lodging Franchises now in force in Boroughs,” 
—(Mr. Trevelyan,) 


—instead thereof. 


Mr. KENNAWAY said, he believed 
that he was precluded by the forms of 
the House from asking Mr. Speaker to 
put from the Chair the Amendment of 
which he had given Notice; but he 
thought he was justified in the course 
he had taken by the very able speeches 
in support of the Motion to which they 
had just listened, and more especially by 
the speech of the hon. Member for 
Brighton (Mr. Fawcett); because he 
wished to place distinctly before the 
House what the real issue raised by that 
Motion was—namely, that they should 
again unfurl the flag of Parliamentary 
Reform, and re-open the great settle- 
ment effected in 1867. His Amendment 
ran in these terms— 

“That this House, while ready and anxious to 
devote due and adequate attention to any mea- 
sures intended to promote the interests ef our 
agricultural population, is of opinion that these 
interests will be injured rather than advanced by 
the renewal of political agitation on the subject 
of the franchise.” 


The question raised by the former part 
of the Motion of the hon. Member for 
the Border Burghs, and from which the 
two previous speakers had a little wan- 
dered, was one of the greatest impor- 
tance, whether they looked at the agri- 
cultural population as the producers of 
the food on which the country so much 
depended; or, whether they looked at 
the magnitude of the agricultural inte- 
rest, forming, as it did, the largest in- 
dustry in the kingdom. He had not the 
figures of the last Census; but accord- 
ing to the Census of 1861, it was calcu- 
lated that there were no fewer than 
3,000,000 of persons employed in agri- 
culture, of whom 1,600,000 were daily 
labourers. The agricultural interest had 
of late been much supposed to be in a 
bad way, and various prescriptions had 
been given them for amending that state 
of things. They had recently the pre- 
scription of the hon. Member for the 
borough of Cambridge (Mr. W. Fowler) 
to do away with the law of entail, which 
was held responsible for all the ills of 
the agricultural labourer. Then the hon. 
Member for Brighton had persistently 
advocated their education ; and now agi- 
tators and others were going throughout 
the country saying that trades unions, or 
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unions of agricultural labourers, were 
the things which would help them most, 
while on the present occasion a Motion 
was brought before the House to give 
them the franchise. The agricultural 
labourer, however, seemed pretty much 
inclined to think for himself; not to 
listen to all that was told him by every- 
body, but to find out for himself where 
his interest lay, and to act accordingly. 
He was very glad to hear the hon. 
Member for Brighton speak of the agri- 
cultural labourer as he had done. It 
had been so much the fashion with those 
who called themselves his friends to heap 
every term of opprobrium and abuse 
upon him; others wrote of him as if his 
condition was a disgrace to a Christian 
community ; and a paper of democratic 
views characterized him as almost be- 
longing to the brute creation. It was 
pleasing, therefore, to find the hon. 
Member for Brighton standing up for 
his intelligence and his position. They 
might fairly look at what was the Eng- 
lish labourer’s condition, as compared 
with that of the rural labourers in 
foreign countries. His wages were higher 
than those given in any other country in 
Europe. They had it on the authority 
of Mr. Stanhope, the Assistant Commis- 
sioner, that his wages varied from 1s. 6d. 
to 2s. 9d. per day; whereas in Italy the 
labourer’s wages were at the highest 
ls. 7d.; in Belgium, 1s.; and in France, 
ls. 7d. a-day. Nor did his wages re- 
present all the benefits which the Eng- 
lish labourer enjoyed. He had a cheap 
house, the cheap use of land, and other 
gifts and privileges on which it would 
be hard to put a money value, but which 
constituted considerable additions to his 
comfort and happiness. As regarded 
housing, he recollected that in an inte- 
resting lecture the hon. Member for 
Bedford (Mr. Howard) stated that the 
housing of the agricultural labourer 
abroad was not to be compared with 
what it was in thiscountry. Therefore, 
relatively to his brethren in other coun- 
tries, the English labourer was not in so 
bad a condition. Then, relatively to the 
condition of our-town population, an in- 
teresting paper was read at the meeting 
of the British Association by Professor 
Leone Levi, who had mastered as far as 
possible the statistics on the subject. 
What did those statistics show as to the 
condition of the labourers in agricul- 
tural as compared with other industrial 
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pursuits? Why, that there was a smaller 
death-rate among them; that they lived 
longer, while the birth and marriage 
rate was lower. In education, in sobriety, 
and in freedom from crime, the rural 
population would compare favourably 
with the inhabitants of cities, although 
he admitted that in the matters of 
pauperism and illegitimacy the balance 
would be against them. The agricul- 
tural labourer was not much behind the 
city artizan in general intelligence. He 
had a special power of observation and 
a peculiar intelligence of his own, which 
enabled him to discharge his duties with 
ability and skill. Looking at the Returns 
of the Agricultural Commissioners he was 
ready to admit that there was a dark side 
to what was generally assumed to be the 
happy picture of English agricultural 
life, and the real question was, what 
remained to be done in order to raise 
its standard, and how that work was to 
be accomplished. No doubt, the law in 
past times had done much to keep the 
agricultural labourer in an inferior po- 
sition, and especially the law of settle- 
ment and the old, and perhaps, as some- 
times administered, even the new, Poor 
Laws. The Commissioners who had sat 
to consider this question had pointed out 
that the position of the agricultural 
labourers was rendered still worse by 
the absence of education, by the low 
rate of wages, and by the condition of 
their cottages. But, on the other hand, 
during the last two years an Act had 
been passed, which would bring educa- 
tion home to every child in the king- 
dom, and thus one of the principal 
causes of the inferior position of the 
rural population was in a fair way of 
being remedied. What further had to 
be done in that direction? Everything 
that promoted the flow of capital upon 
the land must greatly benefit the agri- 
cultural labourer. [Mr. W. Fow er: 
Hear, hear!| The hon. Member for 
Cambridge cheered that remark, and he, 
doubtless, thought that it was in favour 
of the principle of the abolition of the 
law of entail; but he (Mr. Kennaway), 
on the contrary, thought the law of en- 
tail had had a good effect in this coun- 
try, and therefore he was prepared to. 
support it. At the same time, however, 
he was ready to admit, that if that law 
had exceeded due bounds, and if it were 
not in accordance with the spirit of the 
times, that law ought to be modified, so 
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that it might operate so as to have the 
effect of causing a flow of capital upon 
the land. At the present time the 
owner of a limited estate in land was 
empowered to borrow money for certain 
purposes under the sanction of the In- 
closure Commissioners, to be repaid by 
instalments to be extended over 25 
years, and during the last five years a 
sum of no less than £1,769,000 had been 
borrowed under those conditions in order 
to effect improvements on land. Under 
those circumstances, it could not be said 
that capital was prevented from flowing 
upon the land. The owner of the pro- 
perty, although he paid 7 per cent in- 
terest upon the loan, in the case of the 
money being expended upon drains and 
general improvements, received 5 per 
cent back from his tenants in the way 
of rent, and thus he was only out of 
pocket to the extent of 2 per cent. The 
case was, however, very different when 
the money borrowed was expended upon 
the erection of cottages. The Inclosure 
Commissioners, in sanctioning the bor- 
rowing of the money, determined the 
class of cottages that should be erected, 
and the cost of the cottages they re- 
quired to be built was £140 each; and 
thus the owner of the limited estate was 
out of pocket about £6 4s. per annum 
for every cottage built, because he could 
not expect to receive more than 2 per 
cent on the money expended on that 
class of property. It was of great im- 
portance that the dwellings of the agri- 
cultural labourers should be such as 
should be worthy of a good and a 
Christian community; and the working 
classes were strongly of this opinion 
themselves, as one of the seven propo- 
sitions they had recently laid down was, 
that every man should have a good 
house over his head. Under those cir- 
cumstances, he thought that some steps 
should be taken to extend the borrowing 
powers of limited owners of estates by 
spreading the repayment of the money 
borrowed over 40 instead of only 25 
years, by authorizing the Government 
to lend money at a cheap rate for the 
purposes of improving the dwellings of 
the agricultural population, or even by 
extending the provisions of the Dwell- 
ings Improvement Act to the agricultu- 
ral districts. He was prepared to go 


even further, and to propose that limited 
owners should be able to borrow money 
for certain purposes upon the security of 
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their estates, as if they were owners in 
fee, whereby they would be able to bor- 
row far more cheaply than they could at 
present. Such a principle -had been 
sanctioned under the West of England 
Drainage Company’s Act in cases where 
the sanction of the Inclosure Commis- 
sioners had been obtained. Looking at 
the vast amount of emigration among 
our agricultural population, it was of 
the first importance that we should offer 
them the inducement to remain of good 
houses. It might be said that it would 
not be fair to those who had reversionary 
interests in the property to permit the 
limited owner to encumber it to such an 
extent, but as allsuch borrowing powers 
would be exercised under the sanction 
of the Inclosure Commissioners, there 
would be no danger of an abuse of those 
powers. Another great improvement in 
the existing law would be to relieve 
persons who succeeded to a heavily- 
burdened estate—such, for instance, as 
the case of a man he happened to know, 
who succeeded to an estate of £3,000 
a-year, but which was so heavily en- 
cumbered that the fortunate possessor 
was fain to buy himself an annuity to 
subsist upon until the encumbrances 
were paid off—by permitting them, 
under the sanction of the Court of Chan- 
cery, to sell such a portion of the pro- 
perty as would enable them to enjoy the 
remainder free from encumbrances, as 
was proposed by the hon. Member for 
East Sussex. The Bill brought forward 
by the hon. Member for South Norfolk 
to extend the Factory Acts to agricultu- 
ral districts would also effect a desirable 
change in our existing law. But the 
hon. Member who had introduced the 
Bill now under discussion appeared to 
think that the one panacea for every 
ill to which the agricultural labourer 
was subject was to give him the fran- 
chise. He made every excuse for the 
hon. Member for taking up this sort of le- 
gislation, because political agitation was 
in amanner his verylife. Ashort time ago 
he had taken up the subject of the aboli- 
tion of purchase; but when that plum 
was ripe it dropped into the mouth of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Secretary 
of State for War. Since then he had 
taken up the subject of a Permissive 
Bill; but the Bill of the Home Secretary 
would, in all probability, put an end to 
the necessity for further agitation on 
that point. It was after these various 
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disappointments that the hon. Member 
had bethought himself of taking up the 
case of the agricultural labourer, and he 
was now seconded by the hon. Member 
for Brighton, whose pamphlet, re-pub- 
lished only a few months since, had re- 
commended that the agricultural la- 
bourer should be educated, but was 
quite silent on the subject of his receiv- 
ing the franchise. Now, that education 
had been brought to the door of every 
agricultural labourer’s house, he thought 
he should be justified in asking the hon. 
Member for Brighton to hold his hand 
a little until we could see the effect that 
it would produce upon him. He asked 
whether it could be said that the state 
of the agricultural labourers, or of the 
working classes—for they must all stand 
or fall together—had been neglected by 
that House? Had not Parliament given 
the labourers free bread by the abolition 
of the Corn Laws? Had it not amelio- 
rated the law of settlement by passing 
the Union Chargeability Act? And was 
not the very inquiry which formed the 
basis of the present Motion a proof of 
the anxiety of the House to know the 
real state of the agricultural labourers ? 
What, too, was the meaning of the in- 
quiry respecting Friendly Societies, and 
of the passing of the Post Office Savings 
Banks Act, the Education Act, and the 
Agricultural Gangs Act, and of the in- 
troduction of the Public Health Bill? 
The hon. Member who brought forward 
this question (Mr. Trevelyan) spoke of 
the truck system, and said that if the 
agricultural labourers had votes no drink 
would be given them. He wished he 
could think that would be the case; but 
he believed the farmers gave the drink 
because the men insisted on having it, 
and whenever an employer refused to 
give cider the men bought it in large 
quantities themselves. The hon. Mem- 
ber contended that there would be no 
change in the condition of the agricul- 
tural labourers until they had votes; 
but what had been the case with the 
class above them—the tenant-farmers ? 
Long before the passing of the Chandos 
clause the farmers suffered under the 
grievance of the three .‘‘R’s’’ — rent, 
rates, and rabbits. Well, one would 
have thought that when they got votes 
they would have been allowed to malt 
their barley without restraint, to keep 
sheep-dogs free from taxation, to go to 
church in peace and quietness without 
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having a duty clapped on the horse 
which conveyed them there, and, he 
would add, to obtain compensation for 
unexhausted improvements. Yet the 
possession of the franchise had not had 
the effect of liberating the farmers from 
restrictions and imposts of that kind, 
which they felt most acutely. The pre- 
sent Parliament was a Parliament of 
householders, and yet there were many 
persons in the country who said that the 
time of the House was too much taken 
up by the discussion of sentimental griev- 
ances, such as the Irish Church ques- 
tion, the abolition of purchase, and the 
Ballot, which were not matters in which 
large numbers of working men took an 
interest. He would put it to the House 
whether the general agricultural la- 
bourer was fit for the vote? The hon. 
Member seemed to have left out of con- 
sideration the Reports on the subject of 
education in the rural districts, where 
the children went to work at nine or ten 
years of age, and forgot all they had 
learnt at school before. Few of the agri- 
cultural labourers had heard of the right 
hon. Gentleman at the head of the Go- 
vernment, or of the right hon. Gentle- 
man at the head of the Opposition; but 
the case was different in the towns, where 
there existed a free Press and trades 
unions, and where the workmen met 
their fellows and debated among them- 
selves the subjects in which they felt 
an interest. The agricultural labourer, 
on the contrary, plied his calling very 
much alone, and had very little oppor- 
tunity of discussing matters with any 
large number of his fellow-labourers. 
Many persons were now disposed to take 
up the agricultural labourer, and try to 
make political capital out of him; and 
when it should be found that he knew 
too well what he was about to be made 
use of for that purpose, he would then 
be turned off and called a— 


“ Wretch whom no sense of 
Wrongs can rouse to vengeance, 

Sordid, unfeeling, reprobate, degraded, 
Spiritless outcast.” 
He could not help thinking that the 
reminiscences of the late Reform agi- 
tation were not caleulated to encourage 
the House to embark again in a new 
one at the present moment. He knew 
that there were Members of what was 
called the ‘‘Great Liberal Party” who 
desired to have a revolution once a- 
year; but he hoped the Leaders on 


Resolution. 
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both sides of the House would turn a 
deaf ear to their appeals, and he be- 
lieved that the House was too wise to 
encourage agitations which would pre- 
vent due consideration being given to 
those measures which were imperatively 
needed for the welfare of the country. 
Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, I do not think 
it either desirable, or expect, that any- 
thing I have to say will tend to check 
the course of the discussion, which un- 
doubtedly raises many points of the 
highest interest. The field of the dis- 
cussion, however, is exceedingly ex- 
tended. I have listened to the speech 
of my hon. Friend who made the Mo- 
tion (Mr. Trevelyan), which opened a 
space sufficiently liberal; but since he 
sat down he must have been surprised 
at the additional enlargement which it 
has received. The subject of taxation, 
education, property franchise, and the 
landlords,‘have all been brought fairly, I 
think, within the scope of the Gentle- 
men who may be inclined to take part in 
the debate. I admit I do not at all 
think that either my hon. Friend who 
has made the Motion or the hon. Seconder 
of it can be blamed ; and I am very far 
from intending to convey, directly or in- 
directly, censure in respect to the raising 
of these questions—I mean the ques- 
tions involved in the upshot of the Mo- 
tion. My hon. Friend the Member for 
Brighton in particular has studied ‘and 
written on the condition of the agricul- 
tural labourer in a manner which must 
attach great authority to the declaration 
of his views, either in this House or 
anywhere else. He has asked what is 
the course hon. and right hon. Gentle- 
men on the opposite benches propose to 
take in reference to this question. Of 
course, I cannot answer for what hon. 
and right hon. Gentlemen opposite might 
think fit to do; but as the hon. Member 
has also asked what course we on the 
Treasury Bench purpose to pursue in 
the matter, I am ready to say that I do 
not at all deny that the condition of the 
agricultural labourer still continues to 
afford matter justly calling for the con- 
sideration of Parliament, though I think 
the hon. Member who has just sat down 
(Mr. Kennaway) has succeeded in show- 
ing that the attention of Parliament has 
not been altogether withheld, but, on 
the contrary, has been freely and wil- 
lingly afforded—and in the future will 
be freely and willingly afforded to any 
Mr. Kennaway 
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proposition practically connected with 
this important subject. I do not deny 
either that there is some amount of con- 
nection to be traced between whatever 
is defective in the condition of the agri- 
cultural labourer and his non-possession 
of the franchise; and the attainment of 
distinct political existence, I have very | 
little doubt, would be advantageous to | 
the agricultural labourer. It would in- 
crease his sense of responsibility and 
give him habits of action, as a citizen, 
which he has hardly yet assumed, but 
by which a good deal of benefit in the 
exercise of those habits might devolve | 
upon him. Thehon. Member for Brighton 
said that the argument which I had made 
upon the subject of the Ballot, in an- 
nouncing my intention to vote for that 
measure, led him to hope that I should 
be prepared to vote for the Motion now 
before the House. As far as coincidence 
of opinion with the Motion goes, it is 
not a mere matter of inference, so far as 
I am concerned. I have not disguised 
my opinion on the present condition of 
the county franchise, which cannot very. 
long continue. I do not think it is pos-| 
sible, under present circumstances, to 
maintain for a lengthened period that 
broad line of demarcation between the 
county franchise and the borough fran- 
chise which at present exists. I must, 
however, guard myself, in saying that, 
against being supposed to concur with 
my hon. Friend the Member for Brighton 
in what I understand to be the full 
breadth of his doctrine with respect to 
proprietary franchises, because, though 
I am not sure that he announced the 
opinion in so many words, yet the gene- 
ral drift of his argument went to this— 
that on account of the abuses which at- 
tend the property franchises, which are 
not occupation or resident franchises in 
certain cases, he was disposed to think 
that, with a large and adequate exten- 
sion of occupation and residential fran- 
chises, we may dispense with property 
franchises altogether. I confess I do 
not share that opinion ; on the contrary, 
I think there is considerable advan- 
tage in maintaining property feunchsiend 
When the late Reform Bill was under 
discussion I supported, I think, on every 
occasion, the proposition made to enlarge 
those franchises, and it is not from a 
desire to get rid of them that I express 
an opinion favourable in principle to the 
extension of the occupation franchise. _ 
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If I am asked why I think that before 
a very long period has elapsed this ques- 
tion must become a practical one, I would 
state in rude outline my own reason for 
that judgment—that we have now astate 
of things in which the town has tra- 
velled into the country, and in which 
the country has likewise assumed the 
character of the town, and both to so 
considerable an extent as to render more 
and more indistinct from year to year 
the broad line of separation between the 
We have made a vast number of 
rural districts, selected in an arbitrary 


‘manner, portions of what we choose to 


“tion of the agricultural labourer. 


call boroughs, and many of the consti- 
tuencies of the boroughs are in the 
majority composed of a purely peasant 
population ; on the other hand, the vast 
extension of mining and manufactur- 
ing industry, and the tendency of the 
town population to unite the pursuits 
of the town with a residence in the 
county, causes our great towns — and 
even some towns which are not great 
—continually to overflow, with an ex- 
traordinary rapidity and with remark- 
able steadiness and constancy of move- 
ment, the boundaries which have been 
attached to them, and to place the resi- 
dents of the town locally within the 
limits of the county. Then, with re- 
spect to education, I understand my hon. 
Friend the’ Member for Brighton to 
argue that the agricultural labourer 
should be enfranchised, in order that he 
may be educated. There is no doubt it 
has been common to say that the educa- 
tion of the agricultural labourer did not 
qualify him for the franchise. I am very 
glad to hear what has been stated by 
the hon. Gentleman who has just sat 
down with respect to the mental condi- 
I, for 
;one, do not admit that general incom- 


| petency of the agricultural labourer 


| 


| 





which is supposed to exist. I believe, 
so far as statistics enable us to form a 


' judgment, we are not entitled to draw 


any broad line of distinction, as to com- 
petency with respect to education re- 
specting the use of the franchise, between 
the labourer in counties and the artizan 
in the towns. There was another objec- 
tion which was urged—and urged with 
considerable foree—on the dependence 
of the agricultural labourer, but Parlia- 
ment, which has sanctioned by very 
large majorities the principle of a mea- 
sure that aims at enabling every voter 
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to exercise his franchise with perfect 
freedom from apprehension, as well as 
from intimidation, cannot very well 
coma the dependence of the agricultural 
abourer as a reason why, at any rate 
for a length of time, we are to refuse to 
entertain the question of giving him the 
franchise. These opinions are not new 
opinions on my part. I confess I have 
expressed them on former occasions, and 
I know that after expressing such opi- 
nions, I may disappoint my hon. Friend 
when I say that t do not think it would 
be within the limits of my duty, or 
within the limits of the duty of those 
who represent the Government, to record 
in the shape of Parliamentary pledges 
their opinion upon a matter of this kind 
until the time arrives when there is a 
reasonable prospect of giving them ful- 
filment. If there were a happy unani- 
mity on this subject in the House, I do 
not say I would be prepared to make 
objection to practical proposals for giving 
effect to this principle. But what is the 
actual state of things in which we have 
always found ourselves with regard to 
changes involving large extension of the 
suffrage? They have invariably been 
a subject of the widest difference of 
opinion and of long Parliamentary 
struggles. They have required the ap- 
plication usually of two or three full 
years of the Parliamentary life of the 
nation before a settlement could be ob- 
tained ; and I must also say, it is not to 
be supposed that this question can be 
dealt with alone. By way of apology in 
the face of hon. Gentlemen opposite, I 
venture to confess that which they must 
know perfectly well—that the proposal 
of my hon. Friend is not a proposal 
selfishly conceived in the interests of the 
Liberal party. What would be the first 
effect of the measure? Its tendency is 
to enfranchise the rural population in 
the same manner and degree as that in 
which the urban population has been 
already enfranchised. I venture to say 
a little more. It would enfranchise the 
rural population in a somewhat larger 
degree than that in which the urban 
prone has been enfranchised. A 
arge proportion of the urban popula- 
tion in the capacity of lodgers—as well 
as in its more shifting condition, but 
especially in its capacity of lodgers—do 
not find admission to the franchise. The 
lodger franchise, if extended to the rural 
districts, would be comparatively inope- 
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rative, because, as a rule, every man in 
these districts is a householder, and 
would have direct access to the fran- 
chise. Well, that being so, and the 
rural district being enfranchised in a 
larger manner than the urban popula- 
tion, what would follow? It is abso- 
lutely impossible that the present distri- 
bution of seats should continue. In 
justice to the counties, we should be 
obliged to reconsider it on a liberal 
scale. I would not say to what extent 
that reconsideration would go; but no 
very limited measure would be found 
to do justice in the case, if we adopt the 
principle that as full and effectual a 
share in the representation is to be given 
to our fellow-citizens living in the coun- 
try as is given to those who reside in 
towns. In point of fact, then, the pro- 
posal is not a proposal to be dealt with 
in a few lines of an Act of Parliament. 
It is a proposal for a new Parliamentary 
Reform Act upon a larger scale. I 
think it was Lord Russell, on the occa- 
sion of the first Reform Act, when Tri- 
ennial Parliaments, and the Ballot, and 
other such alterations upon it were pro- 
posed, who said that we could not afford 
to have a Revolution once a-year. That 
was avery pointed and vivid mode of 
expression, and though our experience— 
great and prolonged as it has been—of 
the activity of Parliamentary life and 
thought evolved during the consideration 
of those changes, does not lead us to the 
conclusion that this Motion does involve 
a revolution, yet it amounts undoubtedly 
to a most formidable rival to other ques- 
tions of practical legislation in their de- 
mands upon the time of Parliament. It 
is in my mind, therefore, a practical 
question, and simply a practical question, 
whether we ought to contemplate the 
sort of measure indicated by my hon. 
Friend the Member for the theetar 
Burghs as a measure calling at present 
for a formal expression of the judgment 
of Parliament. It is an argument that 
I am obliged to use oftener than I could 
wish—but I believe it is a a sound and 
just argument—that these formal ex- 
pressions of the judgment of Parliament 
would not tend to the credit of the Le- 
gislature or to the satisfaction of the 
country, if they were multiplied in the 
shape of abstract declarations without a 
very reasonable prospect of being able 
to give them effect. The House, I am 
sure, does not wish ours to be a Parlia- 


Mr. Gladstone 
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ment living on credit, but on ready 
money in all its dealings with the 
nation. It is its desire that Parliament 
should rather be before its word than 
behind it, and that as it cannot do all that 
is expected of it, it should take care 
that its promises are not ahead of its 
performances. Such are the considera- 
tions by which my vote on the present 
occasion will be guided. Iam very glad 
that the form in which the question came 
before the House does not raise directly 
the merits of the question of the exten- 
sion of the franchise. Although I my- 
self feel no difficulty on the subject of 
that extension, yet is by far too great a 
question to be decided by a by-blow on 
a Resolution, and by a a single vote. 
While I am of opinion that the distinc- 
tion existing between the franchise in 
the towns and in the counties cannot be 
maintained, even for any length of time, 
yet I can understand that the opposite 
opinion may be very well held by others; 
and I am far from desiring to obtain 
prematurely, and without the fullest 
consideration, the expression of an opi- 
nion pledging Parliament on that im- 
portant question, especially as I do not 
scruple to say that in my judgment, the 
extension of the franchise in counties 
must lead to other important changes in 
our representative system. Upon these 
grounds I think it is the fairest and 
most straightforward course to take to 
decline to vote for the Motion of my hon. 
Friend, without pronouncing on its 
merits, or without wishing to be sup- 
posed to think that the subject is not one 
on which the public mind do not re- 
quire to be occasionally refreshed. Par- 
liament has ample work cut out for it, 
not only for the present year, but for 
years to come, of a character more dis- 
tinctly practical and less tending, per- 
haps, to exasperate political differences, 
or to widen the division which already 
exists, and I, for one, am very well con- 
tented to pursue that career of humble 
but useful effort, while I trust the deci- 
sion of the House will show that I have 
not wrongly estimated its disposition 
with respect to the actual and real 
bearing of the question under its consi- 
deration. 

Mr. C. 8. READ said, he quite con- 
curred with the right hon. Gentleman at 
the head of the Government in regard- 
ing the Resolution as one of a very wide 
and general character. He himself was 
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at a loss to see the connection between 
the first part of the Resolution and the 
last, and, after listening to the two very 
able speeches of its Mover and Seconder, 
he was still in the same position. If he 
remembered rightly, the first Commission 
which was appointed to inquire into the 
condition of the rural population was 
that which investigated the state of agri- 
cultural gangs. The Commissioners re- 
ported that certain amendments of the 
law were required, and thereupon the 
Government of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Buckinghamshire passed 
a Bill that almost entirely cured the 
evils that were complained of. When 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Cambridge University (Mr. 8. Wal- 
pole) was at the Home Office, it was 
suggested to him that the scope of the 
inquiry had not been sufficiently large, 
and that it should be extended so as to 
include within its operation the condition 
of all women and children employed in 
agriculture. Another inquiry conse- 
quently took place, and the Commis- 
sioners reported elaborately. They did 
not say that the persons employed in 
agriculture were overworked, or that it 
was dangerous to health; their Report 
was totally different to that of the Com- 
missioners who inquired into the labour 
in factories. There was only one in- 
stance in which it was recommended 
that there should be a curtailment of 
the hours of labour, and that was in the 
case of small boys who were employed 
in connection with horses. They said 
that the children were not so well edu- 
cated as they should be, that the cottages 
were not so convenient as could be 
wished, and that wages were low. Since 
then, however, wages had risen consi- 
derably, very many improved cottages 
had been built, and an Act had been 
passed that would bring education with- 
in the reach of every child. He, him- 
self, in conjunction with several hon. 
Friends behind him, had ventured to 
introduce a Bill to extend the Factories 
Act to agriculture. But they could not 
in any way compare employment in 
factories with employment in agricul- 
ture. In factories the employment was 
confined and unhealthy, and there was 
a vast difference between the stress of 
mind produced by watching machinery 
there all day, and that produced by 
looking after pigs or frightening away 
the crows, It had been said that the 
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employment of children in agriculture 
caused wages to be so low; but in the 
North, where women were largely em- 
employed, the men had higher wages 
than in any other part. As regarded 
cider, he entirely endorsed the con- 
demnation which had been passed on the 
truck system; yet in the North, where 
the truck system really existed, the la- 
bourers were much better paid than in 
the South. It had been said that labour- 
ers should be allowed to have milk— 
though that would be in effect part of 
the truck system—and in the North they 
were allowed milk, or the keep of a cow. 
As to the Reform Act of 1867, surely 
when the county franchise was dropped 
from £50 to £12, it was a much greater 
reduction than was made in the boroughs 
from £10 to household suffrage? Now, 
however, that householders in boroughs 
enjoyed the franchise, they did not ap- 
pear to be any more temperate than they 
used to be, nor had beer less influence 
over them. (Forty-shilling freeholds 
gave many labouring men the county 
franchise; but he thought it was a shame 
that the freeholders of boroughs should 
not only have the privilege of sending a 
great majority of Members to this House, 
but should also influence the return of 
one-half of the county Members. Mean- 
while, it was right to recollect that the 
Factories Act were not passed by a 
Householders’ Parliament, but by a 
House of Commons composed of £50 
occupiers and £10 ratepayers; that the 
party who passed these Acts was the 
country party; and that the House of 
Parliament which did most to pass them 
was the House of Lords. What had a 
Householders’ Parliament done? Had 
they thought as much of the comforts of 
the people as their predecessors? The 
Householders’ Parliament had got rid of 
the Irish Church, which, to say the 
least, did no poor man any harm; they 
passed a Land Bill which gave no com- 
pensation to the Irish labourer who 
built a cabin or reclaimed his garden; 
they had been engaged two years dis- 
cussing secret voting, which the people 
did not want; and they had put off con- 
sidering the means of promoting the 

eople’s health, and of preventing their 
oh blown up in coal mines. 

Mr. WALTER said, he had not in- 
tended to take any part in the discussion, 
but as his hon. Friend the Member for 
the Border Burghs (Mr, Trevelyan) had 
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done him the honour to refer to some 
remarks which he (Mr. Walter) had 
made on -a former occasion, he desired 
to state that it was not in consequence 
of what he might term the preamble of 
the Resolution that he was going to vote 
in its favour, if his hon. Friend went to 
a division. He did not attach much 
importance, either, to the fact which had 
been alluded to, that the House had 
done a good deal in the way of improving 
the condition of the agricultural labourer 
by legislation, or to the supposed ad- 
vantages he would derive by obtaining 
a share in the franchise. He should 
vote for the Resolution, because he be- 
lieved that not only this particular sub- 
ject, but the other subjects to which the 
right hon. Gentleman at the head of the 
Government had referred’ in connection 
with it, must soon occupy the attention 
of the Government and of the House as 
a necessary corollary and logical conse- 
quence of what had already been done. 
Moreover, the House could not bear too 
strongly in mind that when they laid 
down political principles of a very clear 
and definite character, it became impos- 
sible for them indefinitely to postpone 
the solution of other questions logically 
and necessarily connected with them. 
For instance, when the House passed 
the Emancipation Act, in 1829, they did 
not then foresee that it would lead to 
the disestablishment of the Irish Church. 
On the contrary, they protested against 
such a result; but it arrived as a neces- 
sary consequence in due time. What 
his hon. Friend contended for in this 
Resolution—the enfranchisement of the 
county householder—and what he (Mr. 
Walter) had contended for—the altera- 
tion of our whole system of electoral 
divisions—followed, as a necessary con- 
sequence not only from the last Reform 
Bill, but from the measure now under 
consideration, which would, in his opi- 
nion, lead more promptly to these re- 
sults than his right hon. Friend seemed 
to imagine. As an opponent of the 
Ballot, he entertained the strongest con- 
viction that immediately upon the pass- 
ing of the Ballot, or within a very short 
period afterwards, its effect upon all the 
small borough constituencies would be 
such as to call for speedy action on the 
part of this House. He did not doubt 
for a moment the effect of the Ballot 
upon those small boroughs. It would 


produce an amount of corruption the 
Hr. Walter 
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like of which had never been seen. 
From his Parliamentary experience, and 
what he had witnessed and read, he 
must repeat that a secret system of 
voting would lead to a great develop- 
mentof electoral corruption in the smaller 
boroughs, and thus would necessarily 
bring about their extinction. The result 
must be the increased sub-division of 
counties, because these small boroughs 
at present supplemented the deficiency 
which now existed in the county repre- 
sentation. As to the agricultural la- 
bourer, the right hon. Gentleman at 
the head of the Government admitted 
that, with the Ballot, there was no 
longer any excuse for depriving him of 
the franchise, or refusing to put him 
on exactly the same footing as a house- 
holder in a borough. Now, if it were 
possible to draw a clear distinction be- 
tween the county and the borough 
constituencies, they might preserve for 
some time longer the distinction between 
the county and borough franchise. That 
distin‘ion used to be defended upon 
some cheory that the boroughs repre- 
sented occupation, while the counties 
represented property. He did not know 
who invented that theory. He had heard 
it maintained by distinguished Members 
of that House; but if it had ever any 
foundation, which he did not think it 
had, the increase of population and the 
gradual encroachment of town upon the 
country had long ago altered that state 
of things. When they saw a division of 
a county called a borough, like East 
Retford —a district containing some 
50,000 inhabitants and 200,000 acres— 
upon what conceivable theory of Parlia- 
mentary representation were the house- 
holders within that <o-called borough to 
have votes while the householders out- 
side it had no votes? East Retford was 
really a small county; it was twice the 
size of Rutland. Cricklade was one and 
a-half times as large as Rutland; and 
Shoreham was another borough of the 
same class. On what grounds of Par- 
liamentary representation were house- 
holders in those portions of Nottingham- 
shire, Wiltshire, and Sussex, to have 
votes, while householders outside those 
districts were refused the franchise? 
There was another point referred to by 
his hon. Friend the Member for Brighton 
(Mr. Fawcett) which deserved the very se- 
rious attention of hon. Members opposite. 


His hon. Friend had delivered a speech 
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to which the House must have listened 
with oar great pleasure ; it was a speech 
singularly free from party feeling, and 
one which — this whole question 
very clearly before the House on its in- 
trinsic merits. His hon. Friend pointed 
out that there was one question above 
all others which must occupy the atten- 
tion of the country for some years to 
come—namely, the question of the con- 
nection between Church and State, in 
which the agricultural labourer, at pre- 
sent disfranchised, had, if any human 
being had, a peculiar interest. It was 
the bounden duty of hon. Gentlemen 
opposite, if they believed—as they must 
believe, and as he (Mr. Walter) be- 
lieved—that it was for the benefit of the 
rural population chiefly that the Church 
should be maintained in its present posi- 
tion, to take care that this class of men, 
however imperfectly educated—yet, as a 
whole, steady, sober, respectable men— 
should be afforded an opportunity of 
expressing their opinion on the main- 
tenance of that institution. He, there- 
fore, thought that it was not prudent to 
consider this question as one which might 
safely be postponed to the Greek Kalends. 
It was a question which called for the 
serious attention of Government, and one 
which he trusted would not be made, as 
other Reform Bills had been made, a 
shuttlecock between the two opposite 
benches, or used as a means of tripping 
each other up. He further thought it 
was a measure more for the benefit of 
Conservativesthan Liberals; atall events, 
he could state that he had heard more 
objections made to it by Liberals than 
by Conservatives, for many old-fashioned 
Liberals did not like it. But, however 
that might be, he did not think it ought 
to be treated by the Opposition as a 
party question, but rather as the neces- 
sary consequence of the measures which 
Parliament passed or had still in hand; 
and that it might be brought to a con- 
clusion as soon as possible, in order that 
we might be spared, as his right hon. 
Friend at the head of the Government 
had said, from the turmoil and confusion 
of an annual revolution. 

Mr. PELL said, the hon. Gentleman 
opposite (Mr. Trevelyan) had referred 
to the Report of the Commissioners on 
the employment of children and young 
— in agriculture. Now, it was his 
ot to make the acquaintance of several 
of those gentlemen while engaged in 
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the investigations they were appointed to 
carry on, and he wished to bear his 
testimony to the efficient way in which 
they performed their duties and to the 
interest which they took in the condition 
of the people. There were, in his opi- 
nion, two or three matters to which we 
might trace the unsatisfactory condition 
of the agricultural labourer, if it existed 
at all. One was the great change which 
had come over him in all the habits of 
life, from the time when he used to live 
in the house of the farmer, enjoying 
good food and, if a householder, having 
certain rights and perquisites attaching 
to the commons or unenclosed lands. 
That change, however, had come about 
for very good reasons, and would, he 
believed, ultimately end in what was 
best for the community at large. Re- 
ference had been made to the low per- 
centage which the owner of property 
derived from investing his money in 
the building of cottages. He hoped 
that would not discourage building. It 
was very true when a man built houses 
for his labourers he did not get a direct 
return worth speaking of from the money 
sunk in bricks and mortar ; but generally 
to the cottage a piece of land was at- 
tached, and the difference between the 
rent paid by the labourer and the farmer 
was so large that, if added to the rent 
of the cottage, it would give a not un- 
remunerative return for the money. 
There was no more serious evil which 
the agricultural labourer suffered, than 
in having to go mile after mile to his 
work in the morning and in returning 
in the evening to his home, while it de- 
stroyed the happy connection between 
the employer of labour and the person 
whom he employed. The remedy pro- 
posed by the hon. Member opposite was 
the extension of the franchise. But 
how would that operate in the county 
(Leicestershire) which he (Mr. Pell) re- 
presented? He had no hesitation in 
saying that it would entirely swamp the 
agricultural interest. The people in the 
manufacturing villages would claim the 
suffrage, and the man whom they would 
return would be the representative of an 
urban and not a rural constituency. 
Then as to the question of education, he 
would like to call attention to the unfair 
position in which the labourer was 
placed not only in the county, but in 
the town. How much of the grant made 
in aid of education by the State did the 
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labourer get who sacrificed the time of 
his child in order to send him to school ? 
How much of the small endowments 
went in the same direction? What be- 
came of the small educational endow- 
ments of our villages? Why, instead of 
being given to the purpose of furnishing, 
as they ought, some certain fund for 
reward of meritorious conduct, such as 
regular attendance in rural schools, and 
thus tending to raise the scope and cha- 
racter of agricultural education, they were 
either swept into the school fund to re- 
lieve the pockets of managers and sub- 
scribers, or, worse still, were frittered 
away by mismanagement. He fully con- 
curred with the right hon. Gentleman 
at the. head of the Government as to 
the many changes implied in the carry- 
ing out of the Resolution; and, while 
admitting the impossibility of legislation 
at present upon the subject, he believed 
there was one remedy calculated to effect 
a great deal in alleviating the evils com- 
plained of, and that was co-operation. 
In that principle would be found the 
stand-point to raise the day labourer to 
the position of a small farmer, or even 
higher. Let the men be left alone to 
work for themselves; let them not be 
patronized too much, but let them be 
made acquainted that in the Acts of Par- 
liament which encouraged co-operative 
enterprize, they had the means of rais- 
ing themselves ; that they must stick to 
the ready-money system; and that if a 
man earnt only 8s. he must try to spend 
but 7s. and save 1s. That would do far 
more for the men than enfranchising 
them would do. When they had made 
savings in the store their next step would 
be to say, ‘‘Give us a piece of land,” 
not to farm, but as an allotment, so that 
they might take the land upon the 
wholesale process, and work it upon the 
retail principle. Another great advantage 
of that would be that they would learn 
political economy without going to books 
first. He met a labouring man the 
other day, whom he asked whether he 
was going to join the new agitation. 
The man said—‘‘ No; look at the spade 
I am digging with ; it cost me 9d. more 
than I ever gave before, and that is 
because men are working now only nine 
hours a-day.” If political philanthropists 
would not talk too much to the men, but 
show them an example of industry, and 
try to preserve that simple connection 
which had long subsisted between the 
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owner of property, the farmer, and the 
farm labourer, they would do more to 
perpetuate that happy condition of the 
men than by any legislation whatever in 
the direction of an extension of the 
franchise. 


Government Board &c. 


Question put, ‘That the words pro- 
posed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 

The House divided :—Ayes 148; Noes 
70: Majority 78. 

Question again proposed, ‘“‘That Mr. 
Speaker do now leave the Chair.” 


IRELAND—THE LOCAL GOVERNMENT 
BOARD ACT (1871)—RESOLUTION. 


Mr. DELAHUNTY rose to move— 


“That, in the opinion of this House, it is ex- 
pedient that Her Majesty’s Government should 
introduce and promote the passing of a Bill 
through Parliament to extend to Ireland the pro- 
visions of the ‘Local Government Board Act, 
1871,’ ” 

The hon. Member said, he was induced 
to make this proposal from the fact that 
Ireland was excluded from the benefit of 
that statute, because it was the policy of 
the Government that Ireland should be 
governed not by the Imperial Govern- 
ment, but by the Government located at 
Dublin Castle. He, however, wished 
the provisions of the Act to be extended 
to Ireland, because the Board constituted 
under it was a powerful and influential 
one, being composed of seven Cabinet 
Ministers, one of whom was its Presi- 
dent. Those Ministers were the Presi- 
dent of the Board, the Lord Privy Seal, 
the President of the Council, the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, and the three 
Secretaries of State. It appeared, how- 
ever, that Ireland was to be dealt with 
by a separate and different Board—a 
fashion which in his mind had caused an 
enormous amount of injury and loss to 
his country. That was but a new step 
to the severance of the two countries, as 
nothing tended so much to that result as 
this system of having separate insti- 
tutions and regulations for Ireland. It 
appeared that the projected Board for 
Ireland was to consist of the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant, the Under 
Secretary, one Medical Commissioner, 
and two other persons. They knew from 
experience that the Boards which sat in 
Dublin were most unsatisfactory, and 
almost every attempt to get improve- 
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ments carried out by the Dublin autho- 
rities had completely failed. He, there- 
fore, looked upon the Board chalked out 
for Ireland as nothing more than “‘a 
mockery, a delusion, and a snare,” and 
he thought that if Ireland were to be 

verned by separate legislation from 

ngland, it would be far better that such 
legislation should emanate from a Par- 
liament sitting in College Green. In a 
discussion which took place a few years 
ago in that House on the propriety of 
changing the government of Ireland, 
and abolishing the office of Lord Lieu- 
tenant, Lord John Russell said hethought 
Ireland was a great loser from not having 
a special Minister for Irish affairs in the 
Cabinet, who could explain the interests 
of Ireland, and who by his weight and 
abilities could enforce the adoption of 
the measures he should recommend for 
the improvement of that country—that 
in place of the Lord Lieutenant there 
ought to be appointed such a Cabinet 
Minister to manage exclusively Irish 
affairs. The noble Lord further said 


that it was Her Majesty’s intention from 
time to time to visit Ireland, and to have 
the Vice-regal residence in Phoenix Park 
appropriated to her. 


The late Lord 
Mayo, and the present right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Morpeth (Sir 
George Grey), addressed the House in a 
similar spirit. He (Mr. Delahunty) con- 
tended that Ireland ought to be treated 
as an integral portion of the Empire. 
The fact, however, was that they had 
got into a bad track, which brought 
death and desolation upon Ireland. 
There were abundant confirmatory facts 
to prove that under the present mode of 
government Ireland had not progressed 
in population or material prosperity as 
she had a right to expect. Compared 
with England, Ireland ought to have a 
population of at least 13,000,000 sup- 
ported by the manufacturing and other 
industries of the country, instead of 
which she had a population of not more 
than 5,000,000, and the people, as every 
person knew, were not by any means so 
flourishing as they might be. Then, 
again, the entries and clearances of the 
number and tonnage of shipping showed 
such non-progress. During the past 
half-century the tonnage clearances of 
the shipping of Great Britain had in- 
creased by 1,100 per cent, while that of 
Ireland had only improved to the extent 
of 11 per cent in the same period. The 
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rental of the land in Ireland, according 
to the Government valuation and the in- 
come of the farming classes by the Par- 
liamentary test of assessing £1 of income 
to £3 of valuation, made the income of 
the owners and occupiers of land in Ire- 
land to be £12,000,000 a-year, whilst 
the official Returns of the exports and im- 
ports of this country showed them to be 
£30,000,000 more for the first three 
months of 1872 than in 1870. At differ- 
ent periods great industrial depression 
had existed in Ireland, owing, he be- 
lieved, to her having bad financial and 
business laws. In 1826 great commer- 
cial distress was experienced in Dublin 
amongst the woollen and cotton weavers, 
there being no less than 3,153 looms 
unemployed in that city, whereby 20,000 
persons were reduced to a state of extreme 
want. And inthe Reportof the Emigration 
Commission for 1828 it was stated that 
in Dublin out of a population of 200,000 
no less than 60,000 in that year passed 
through the hospitals. It was of the 
last importance that the House should 
be made acquainted with the real state 
of industry in Ireland. There was no 
doubt that, so far as agricultural de- 
velopment was concerned, Ireland had 
prospered as England had prospered, 
and the reason was the land of Ireland 
must be worked there, and no competi- 
tion could take it from her people. But, 
from causes that ought to be known, no 
other industry survived, and he there- 
fore thought it imperative that some- 
thing should be done to revive the slum- 
bering industries of Ireland. From 1800 
to 1861 the linen trade had greatly de- 
cayed, for it appeared that the exports of 
linen in 1861 were not so good as they 
were in 1801. The American War gave 
an impetus to that trade, and then a cir- 
cumstance which it was unnecessary for 
him to mention also operated in that 
direction. In 1820 the export of Irish 
linen from the United Kingdom was but 
half what the export of British linen 
amounted to. The linen exports of Eng- 
land and Ireland in 1820 were as 24 to 
12; in 1825 they were 32 to 16; but in 
1833 they were 56 to 9; showing that 
Ireland after 1825 did not keep pace 
with England as she had previously done. 
When the union duties were repealed in 
1822 and 1823 the manufacture of the 
country increased, and the amount of 
cotton manufactures exported in 1852 was 
double the amount imported, The Com- 
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missioners of Revenue appointed in 1822 
to examine into the union and other du- 
ties affecting the Revenue of the United 
Kingdom reported that the manufactures 
of Ireland were at that time progressing, 
and had progressed to the extent that of 
the quantity of woollen manufactures 
consumed in Ireland not more than one- 
third was imported, the remaining two- 
thirds being manufactured in the coun- 
try. When penal laws existed in Ireland 
the country progressed to an extent it 
had never done since, and therefore it 
was that he charged the different Go- 
vernments that had existed in Ireland 
since that time with neglect and derelic- 
tion of duty in not dealing with Ireland 
in such a manner as should have con- 
tinued that progress. The result was 
that the people of Ireland found them- 
selves in a false position, they were legis- 
lated for by officials in Dublin Castle, 
who had no commercial business ca- 
pacity. Industrial prosperity in such 
a state of things was simply impos- 
sible, and the sooner it was altered 
the better. He should therefore con- 
tinue to bring forward this Motion over 
and over and over again until Ireland 
was governed as an integral portion of 
the country. In fact, the sooner they 
got rid of Castle legislation and the Lord 
Lieutenant the sooner would some im- 
provement be manifested, although, in 
saying so, he must premise that he did 
not wish to cast any imputation on the 
Noblemen who had filleu that office; it 
was the system, not persons, he objected 
to. 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; House counted, and 40 
Members being found present, 


Mr. DELAHUNTY resumed. He 
said that all parties concurred that the 
progress of Ireland was satisfactory up 
to 40 years ago, and the complaint of 
the people now was that it had not since 
then progressed at the same rate as 
England, that there was not employment 
for them, and that they were obliged to 
emigrate. The absence of industrial 
development was to be attributed to 
Ireland not being blessed with self- 
es. either by a real union with 

reat Britain through equal laws made 
by a Parliament in Londen, or separate 
laws made by an independent Parlia- 
ment in Dublin. Unless, therefore, the 
Government made up their minds to 
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govern Ireland as an integral portion 
of the Empire they must expect that 
the people of Ireland would do all in 
their power to put an end to the pre- 
sent system. He did not, however, in- 
tend to press his Motion, being satisfied 
with calles attention to the subject. 
Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON 
said, that as the hon. Member for Water- 
ford had expressed his intention of bring- 
ing his Motion on over and over again, 
it was necessary that he should make a 
few observations. There was no great 
difference in principle between himself 
and the hon. Member in wishing to see 
the laws for governing Ireland assimi- 
lated as much as possible with those of 
England; but, unfortunately, the hon. 
Member did not endeavour to enforce 
his principle in a practical manner, in 
wishing to deprive Ireland of her useful 
currency and in attempting to defeat 
legislation that would be found to be of 
considerable importance for Ireland. The 
greater portion of the hon. Member’s 
speech was composed of statistics into 
which he would not follow him, and he 
hoped the hon. Member would excuse 
him when he said that he ventured to 
doubt the accuracy of a considerable 
part of them and their relevancy to the 
subject under discussion. If the bon. 
Member had placed on the Paper a Mo- 
tion for the abolition of the office of 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, the House 
would no doubt have been ready to dis- 
cuss the question, and it was quite pos- 
sible that he would have found there 
was not that great difference of opinion 
between them as the hon. Member as- 
sumed ; but he could not but think that, 
so long as the Lord Lieutenancy and the 
separate government of Ireland existed, 
the Motion which the hon. Member had 
made would not conduce to the interest 
and prosperity of Ireland. When the 
Irish Poor Relief Act was passed, its 
administration was confided to one or 
more of the English Poor Law Commis- 
sioners, and up to 1847 the Irish Poor 
Relief Act was administered by the 
English Poor Law Commissioners. The 
immediate cause of the transfer from that 
Department to an independent Depart- 
ment in Ireland was owing to the vast 
amount of extra labour that was thrown 
on the English Department at the time 
of the famine, and it being found 
sufficient to occupy the entire time of 
a separate Staff it was thought de- 
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sirable to establish an administrative 
ent in Ireland. If the hon. 
Member had read Sir George Nicol’s 
work on the Irish Poor Laws he must be 
aware that that gentleman was always 
in favour of the administration of the 
Poor Laws of both countries by one De- 
partment, and although he opposed the 
change, yet that when the change was 
made, he was of opinion that it was 
useless to retrace their steps, unless it 
was decided to abolish the separate sys- 
tem of government in Ireland. What 
he apprehended was that the Irish Poor 
Laws might not be administered with 
such a strict regard to the principles of 
genes economy as was adopted by the 
nglish Department. There was no 
reason, however, for any such appre- 
hension; for, fortunately, the adminis- 
tration of the Poor Laws in Ireland 
had been confided to men who had 
administered the system thoroughly in 
the spirit of the authors of the Poor 
Relief Act; and he believed that the 
administration of the Poor Laws in Ire- 
land would compare favourably, if it 
was not superior, to that of the adminis- 
tration of the English Poor Laws. Under 
these circumstances, there did not appear 


to be any reason for changing the sys- 
tem; especially as there now existed in 
the office in Ireland a large amount of 
official experience and knowledge of the 


subject. In fact, there was less com- 
plaint about the mode of administering 
the Poor Law in Ireland than in any 
other Department of the Government. 
Besides which it would be a most in- 
convenient time just now to transfer the 
Department to England, because, with 
so much change in local government and 
local taxation impending in England, 
the hands of the Minister at the head of 
the Local Government Board were suffi- 
ciently full, and, if he were now bur- 
dened with Irish interests, they would 
probably suffer by the change. At the 
same time, there was no reason why the 
principles of legislation adopted for one 
country should not, as far as practicable, 
be applied to the other. In fact, mea- 
sures passed for England had afterwards 
been adopted for Ireland; and the con- 


’ centration of matters affecting local go- 


vernment in one Board was a principle 
it was proposed to apply to Ireland by 
creating for that country an exactly 
analogous Department. 
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Mr. BUTT said, he hoped the noble 
Marquess was prepared to place at the 
head of the proposed Department in 
Treland a Minister having a seat in the 
House of Commons, and responsible to 
the House. Many years ago he brought 
forward a proposal that every great De- 
partment in Ireland administering public 
affairs—such as the Poor Law Board, the 
Commissioners of Education, and the 
Board of Works—should be presided over 
by a Minister having a seat in Parlia- 
ment and to be held responsible to Par- 
liament. The system of governing by 
Boards, which now existed in Ireland, 
was the worst and most odious form of 
government ever known in any country. 
It was not unlike the game of thimble- 
rig, as it enabled everybody to relieve 
himself of responsibility, for even the 
Lord Lieutenant and the Chief Secre- 
tary sheltered themselves behind the 
Board when they found the storm too 
strong, while the Board itself was always 
ready to renounce its responsibility. He 
believed the day was not far distant 
when the necessities of legislation would 
force on every Member of that House 
the conviction that the only way of ad- 
ministering Irish affairs in accordance 
with the wishes of the Irish people was 
by means of a Parliament of their own. 
He, too, was as anxious as his hon. 
Friend the Member for Waterford (Mr. 
Delahunty) to see England and Ireland 
thoroughly united in sentiment and feel- 
ing, but did not believe that object would 
ever be accomplished by forcing Impe- 
rialism on the Irish people ; and, while 
dissenting entirely from his hon. Friend’s 
proposal to increase centralization, he 
coincided with him in his condemnation 
of the system of government by Boards 
which at present éxisted in Ireland. 


SOUTH AFRICA.—RESOLUTION, 
Mr. R. N. FOWLER rose to call 


attention to South Africa, and to move a 
Resolution upon the subject, when— 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; House counted, and 40 
Members not being present, 


House adjourned at half after Eight 
o'clock till Monday next. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, 29th April, 1872. 


MINUTES.]—Pustic Brrts—Second Reading— 
Alteration of Boundaries of Dioceses * (84). 

Committee—Prison Ministers * (72-91). 

Committee — Report — West Indies (Incumbered 
Estates) * (88), 


APPELLATE JURISDICTION—SUPREME 
COURT OF APPEAL.—QUESTION. 


Eart GREY inquired of the Lord 
Chancellor, Whether the adjourned de- 
bate on the question of a Supreme Court 
of Appeal was to be taken on the Reso- 
lution which had been moved by the 
noble and learned Lord, or on the Bill 
which stood for second reading to-morrow 
evening ? 

Tae LORD CHANCELLOR said, 
that when the subject was before the 
House on a former occasion it was fully 
understood that the adjourned debate 
on the second reading of the Bill would 
not be taken till after the Resolution 
had been disposed of. He had since 
ascertained, however, that the forms of 
the House required that the Bill should 
be first on the Notice Paper for Tuesday, 
because on that day Orders had pre- 
cedence of Motions. On that account a 
formal change had been made; but he 
hoped their Lordships would find it con- 
venient to adopt the course which had 
been agreed to in the first instance. 

Lorp CAIRNS thought it was under- 
stood on the former occasion that the 
debate was adjourned in order that their 
Lordships might see the Bill in print; 
but it was not of much consequence whe- 
ther the debate was taken on the Reso- 
lution or on the Bill, because in reality 
everything turned on the plan proposed 
by his noble and learned Friend as a 
substitute for the existing system. 


TREATY OF WASHINGTON. 
TRIBUNAL OF ARBITRATION (GENEVA). 
THE INDIRECT CLAIMS. 
NOTICE OF MOTION POSTPONED. 


Eart RUSSELL, who had given 
Notice to move— 

“ That an humble Address be presented to Her 
Majesty praying that Her Majesty will be gra- 
ciously pleased to give instructions that all pro- 
ceedings on behalf of Her Majesty before the 
Arbitrators appointed to meet at Geneva, pursuant 
to the Treaty of Washington be suspended until 
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the claims included in the Case submitted on 
behalf of the United States and understood on 
the part of Her Majesty not to be within the 
province of the Arbitrators have been withdrawn,” 
said: My Lords, there is a Notice of 
some importance standing in my name 
on the Notice Paper to-day ; but, as I am 
informed that the steamer bringing the 
despatch of the American Government, 
in reply to that of the Foreign Secre- 
tary, only arrived at mid-day on Satur- 
day, off the coast of Ireland, and as I 
wish that your Lordships should have 
full time to consider this important sub- 
ject, I propose to postpone my Motion 
till Monday, May 6. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY: May 
I ask the noble Earl the Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs, whether the despatch 
has been received ? 

Eart GRANVILLE: I called on 
General Schenck to-day, but did not 
find him at home. Subsequently he 
informed me that he was in hourly ex- 
pectation of the despatch, and at 2 
o’clock he wrote to me to say he had 
ascertained that it had arrived at Kings- 
town, and he expected to receive it by 
the Irish mail at 7 this evening. 


REGISTRATION OF BIRTHS. 
QUESTION. 


Lorp BUCKHURST asked, If it is 
the intention of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to introduce a Bill this Session to 
render compulsory the Registration of 
Births in England and Wales? 

Tue Eart or MORLEY replied that 
his right hon. Friend the President of 
the Local Government Board had pre- 
pared a Bill on the subject; but in con- 
sequence of the extreme pressure of 
Public Business he had not been able to 
fix a day for its introduction. He hoped, 
however, that his right hon. Friend 
would soon be able to name a day for 
that purpose. 


House adjourned at half past Five o’clock, 
till To-morrow, half past 
Ten o’clock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, 29th April, 1872. 


MINUTES.]— Pusuic Brits — Ordered — First 
Readi: Reformatory and Industrial Schools 
(No. 2)* [134]; Courts of Law (Scotland) 
(Agents) * [135]. 

First Reading—Act of Uniformity Amendment * 
[186]; Bishops Resignation Act (1869) Per- 
petuation * [137]. 

Committee—Parliamentary and Municipal Elec- 
tions [21], and Corrupt Practices [22]—r.P. 
Third Reading—Pensions * [113]; Metropolis 
(Kilburn and Harrow) Roads* [127], and 

passed. 





NATIONAL EDUCATION (IRELAND)— 
SALARIES OF TEACHERS. 
QUESTIONS. 


Mr. SYNAN asked the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland, Whether, in the Esti- 
mates for National Education (Ireland) 
for the present year, provision will be 
made for an increase in the salaries of 
the Irish National Teachers, and for the 
addition of payment by results as re- 
commended in the Report of the Com- 
missioners on Primary Education (Ire- 
land), presented to this House in the 
year 1870? 

Sm FREDERICK W. HEYGATE 
asked the Chief Secretary for Ireland, 
Whether any and what provision will 
be made in the Estimates this year for 
improving the salaries of the first and 
second class Teachers under the National 
Board of Education in Ireland; and if 
the principle of payment by results, as 
applied last year to the augmentation 
given to the third and fourth class 
Teachers, will be applied to all the 
Teachers ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON, 
in- reply, said, he would endeavour to 
answer as well as he could the Question 
of the hon. Member for Limerick (Mr. 
Synan), and also that relating to the 
same subject by the hon. Member for 
Londonderry (Sir Frederick Heygate). 
In the ordinary Estimates for this year 
the sum of £18,000 was taken for the 
purpose of being expended in payments 
for results to the Irish National School 
teachers; but that was, of course, the 
same item that was taken in the Supple- 
mentary Estimates last year, and was to 
be applied to providing additional pay- 
ments to the third class and assistant 
teachers. The National Board of Edu- 
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cation in Ireland had, however, submit- 
ted to the Treasury a proposal for fur- 
ther Supplementary Estimates amount- 
ing to about £80,000, to be expended in 
payments for results on the same prin- 
ciple to the first and second classes of 
National School teachers. The Treasury 
had not yet given their approval to that 
Estimate, and a correspondence on the 
subject was in progress between the 
National Board of Education, the Trea- 
sury, and the Irish Government. As 
soon as the correspondence was con- 
cluded, he would take the first oppor- 
tunity of informing the hon. Members 
and the House of the decision which had 
been arrived at in the matter. 


IRELAND—INTOXICATING LIQUOR 
LICENSING.—QUESTION, 


Mr. PIM asked the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland, Whether it is the intention 
of the Government to introduce a sepa- 
rate Intoxicating Liquor Licensing Bill 
for Ireland this Session, or whether he 
proposes to legislate on this subject by 
introducing Clauses into the English 
Bill which will extend its operation to 
Ireland, subject to the necessary modi- 
fications, as has been done in some other 
cases ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON 
said, in reply, that when he saw what 
Amendments were introduced in that 
House into the Licensing Bill for Eng- 
land which had recently been submitted 
to the House of Lords, he would decide 
whether he should endeavour to extend 
its operation to Ireland by the intro- 
duction of additional clauses; or whether 
it would be expedient to bring in a 
separate Bill relating to that country ? 


COUNTY COURT JUDGESHIP (WEST 
SOMERSET).—QUESTION. 


Mr. LOPES asked Mr. Attorney 
General, Whether it is true that it is 
not intended to appoint to the West 
Somerset County Court Judgeship (No. 
56); whether the business of that Circuit 
is to be apportioned among the five 
Judges of the Circuits next contiguous ; 
and, what arrangements have been or 
are to be made with such Judges re- 
specting remuneration and otherwise for 
the additional duties cast upon them ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL, in 
reply, said, it was true there was no 
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intention of appointing to the County 
Court Judgeship which was vacant by 
the death of Mr. Charles Saunders. It 
was also true that the business would 
be distributed, not, however, among the 
five Circuits next contiguous, but among 
seven Circuits, so as not to throw an 
undue weight of business upon any of 
them. The Judges who would discharge 
this additional duty would receive no 
additional salary, but they would be 
paid extra travelling expenses. All the 
Judges who would be affected by the 
change had been communicated with, 
and none of them had objected to the 
plan, although two of them had sug- 
gested modifications, which would be 
taken into consideration. 


Corrupt 


CRIMINAL LAW (IRELAND)—CASE OF 
MR. MICHAEL ROCHE.—QUESTION. 


Mr. BUTT asked the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland, Whether the attention of 
the Government or the Inspectors of 
Prisons has been called to the fact that 
Michael Roche, esquire, who is impri- 
soned in the gaol of Galway under an 
order of Mr. Justice Keogh, for alleged 
contempt of court, has been subjected 
to the penal discipline of the prison, and 
whether the opinion of the Law Officers 
of the Crown has been taken as to the 
legality of so subjecting him ? 

Tue Maravess or HARTINGTON 
said, in reply, that as soon as Notice of 
his hon. and learned Friend’s Question 
was placed on the Paper he inquired of 
the Inspectors General of Prisons whe- 
ther their attention had been directed 
to the circumstances alleged. He was 
informed by them that up to that time 
they had heard nothing of them, but 
that they proposed to make immediate 
inquiry into the matter. He might add 
that he believed the subject was entirely 
within the jurisdiction of the Board of 
Superintendents of the Gaol, who would 
act under the directions of the Inspectors 
General of Prisons. The opinion of 
the Law Officers of the Crown had not 
yet been taken; but he would consult 
them when he had received the Report 
of the Inspectors General. He might 
take this opportunity of saying that he 
should not oppose the Motion of which 
his hon. and learned Friend had given 
Notice, for Copies of an Order made by 
Mr. Justice Keogh, presiding as Election 
Judge at the trial of the Petition against 
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the return for the county of Galway, for 
the committal of Mr. Michael Roche, for 
alleged contempt of Court, and of the 
several affidavits used on the hearing of 
the application for such committal. 


CORRUPT PRACTICES BILL, 
QUESTION. 


Mr. MONK said, it appeared to him 
to be essential that the House should 
know whether it was to be called upon 
to pass the Ballot Bill pure and simple, 
or whether the Committee to which that 
Bill had been referred would also pro- 
ceed with the Corrupt Practices Bill, 
which was also referred to it on the 29th 
of February last. He begged, there- 
fore, to ask the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury, If he is prepared to state whether 
it is the intention of the Government to 
proceed further with the Corrupt Prac- 
tices Bill this Session ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: What has hap- 
pened, Sir, with regard to this Bill is 
probably in the recollection of the House. 
There were many clauses of the Bill 
which appeared to many hon. Gentlemen 
to have a special connection with the 
Ballot Bill—namely, the clauses relating 
to personation. These clauses have, in 
conformity with the engagement given 
at an earlier period of the Session, been 
now incorporated in the Ballot Bill, and 
therefore the special relation as to time 
between the two Bills no longer subsists 
in the form in which it appeared at first. 
Consequently, we shall consult the gene- 
ral convenience of the House with regard 
to the time of bringing forward the Cor- 
rupt Practices Bill during the present 
Session. It is necessary, however, that 
we should go forward with it in conse- 
quence of the dependence upon it of the 
Elections Petition Act of 1867, and of 
other laws for the prevention of corrupt 
practices. It is, therefore, our intention 
to go forward with it, although it is not 
now in the same close and immediate 
connection with the Ballot Bill as it was 
formerly. 

Mr. G. BENTINCK said, in conse- 
quence of this answer, he would give 
Notice that in Committee on the Par- 
liamentary and Municipal Elections Bill 
he should on the first Motion being put 
from the Chair, move that the Chairman 
report Progress and ask leave to sit 
again, with the view of calling attention 
to the course taken by the Government 
with reference to the two Bills. 











1933 Treaty of 
IRELAND—LOCAL LEGISLATION. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. HERON asked the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland, When he will introduce 
the Bill to give increased facilities for 
Local Legislation for Ireland ? 

THe Marquess or HARTINGTON 
said, in reply, that looking to the state 
of the Business before the House, and 
the difficulty which had been felt in 
making progress with any minor mea- 
sures up to the present time, he did not 
think it would be desirable to ask the 
House at present to consider any fresh 
question. If, however, he found that 
progress was made with the Bills which 
had already been introduced, he should 
be prepared to introduce a measure re- 
lating to the subject of the hon. and 
learned Member’s Question. He would 
take another opportunity later in the 
Session of informing the,hon. and learned 
Member as to the intentions of the 
Government. 


SAVING LIFE AT SEA—LIFE-BOATS 
AND LIFE-BUOYS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. BOUVERIE asked the First 
Lord of the Admiralty, Whether a 
Committee of Inquiry has been ap- 
pointed to ascertain the best mode of 
constructing boats and of lowering them 
at sea, with a view of saving life; and, 
whether the inquiry will embrace the 
question as to the best form of life- 
buoy ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN : Sir, the Committee 
in question has been appointed and the 
points referred to are as follows :—The 
supply of life-boats to Her Majesty’s 
ships, the best lowering apparatus for 
the boats, and, generally, the best means 
for saving life at sea, regard being had 
to the special character and duties of the 
ships. My right hon. Friend will see 
that the questions referred to the Com- 
mittee will cover the points raised by 
his Question. The Committee, which 
held their first meeting to-day, consists 
of three naval officers unconnected with 
the Admiralty—namely, Vice Admiral 
Wellesley, Captain Sherard Osborn, and 
Captain His Dovel Highness the Duke 
of Edinburgh ; two gentlemen not con- 
nected with Her Majesty’s Naval Ser- 
vice, Sir James Anderson, for some time 
captain of the Great Eastern, and Mr. 

igram, the eminent shipowner; and 
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Captains Willes and Tryon, who are con- 
nected with the Admiralty. 


Washington. 


COUNTY OFFICERS IN IRELAND. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. VANCE asked the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland, When he will introduce 
his promised Bill for the Regulation of 
County Officers ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON 
said, the Answer he had recently given 
to the hon. and learned Member for 
Tipperary (Mr. Heron) would not apply 
to the Question of the hon. Member for 
Armagh, because it was desirable that 
the subject of the Bill referred to in the 
Question should he considered in con- 
nection with the Grand Jury Amend- 
ment Bill which had already been intro- 
duced. He hoped, therefore, to be able 
to introduce a Billin the course of the 
present week. 


TREATY OF WASHINGTON— 
CANADA, GUARANTEE LOAN, £2,500,000. 


QUESTION. 


Srr GEORGE JENKINSON asked 
the First Lord of the Treasury, If it is 
true, as stated in the ‘‘ Pall Mall Ga- 
zette” of the 20th instant— 


“That a telegram from Ottawa says that a 
correspondence laid before Parliament shows that 
the Imperial Government had agreed to guarantee 
a Canadian Loan of two and a half million pounds 
for the Pacific Railway and Canal Improvements, 
on condition that Canada accepts the Treaty ;” 


and, further, if the Washington Treaty 
falls to the ground, whether this alleged 
conditional guarantee to Canada would 
still be proposed to be made by the Im- 
perial Government ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: It is true, Sir, 
that Her Majesty’s Government have 
agreed to guarantee a Canadian Loan of 
£2,500,000 for certain improvements in 
Canada. It is also true that the gua- 
rantee is connected with the proceedings 
under the Washington Treaty ; but the 
statement which the hon. Gentleman has 
quoted does not give a full, or, as it 
stands, a just idea of the nature of the 
transactions on the part of Her Majesty’s 
Government. The truth of the matter 
is, that the Despatch in which the views 
of the Government are contained has for 
some time been prepared in order to be 
presented to both Houses of Parliament; 
but the reply of the Canadian Govern- 
ment has not yet been received by post, 
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although we have received a statement 
by telegraph that the offer has been 
accepted. The reply by post cannot be 
delayed for more than a few days longer, 
and perhaps the House would rather 
see the reply im extenso than a mere tele- 
graphed reply which is always, by 
reason of its brevity, subject to mis- 
apprehension. 

Sir GEORGE JENKINSON: Will 
the whole correspondence on the subject 
be laid before Parliament ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: It will. 

Mr. DISRAELI: Then this Loan is 
made on condition that the Treaty will 
be accepted by the Canadian Govern- 
ment? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I would rather 
that the right hon. Gentleman should 
see the statement complete as con- 
veyed by post. The transaction is con- 
nected with the proceedings under the 
Treaty of Washington; but were I to 
answer the Question either with a simple 
negative or an affirmative, it would not 
convey a correct view to the mind of the 
House. 

Mr. DISRAELI: Under the circum- 
stances, the statement of the right hon. 
Gentleman being of so extraordinary a 
character and the credit of this country 
being involved to so great an extent, I 
think it would be becoming in the Go- 
vernment at once to make a declaration 
to the House, in order that the anxiety 
which naturally pervades the public 
mind may be at once met. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I do not know 
that there would be any objection to our 
Despatch, with the answer, being laid 
before Parliament. I will consult my 
noble Friend the Secretary for the Colo- 
nies upon the subject, and be prepared 
to answer the Question to-morrow. 

Sir GEORGE JENKINSON: The 
latter part of my Question has not been 
answered. I desire to know whether, if 
the Washington Treaty fell to the 
ground, this alleged conditional guaran- 
tee to Canada would still be proposed 
to be made by the Imperial Govern- 
ment ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: We do not pro- 
pose at present to answer any question 
on this branch of the subject. 

Mr. DISRAELI: I assume, Sir, that 
the Government are not in possession of 
the answer of the Government of the 
United States, so anxiously expected ; 
but in the present state of public feeling 
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I think it is becoming that there should 
be an authoritative announcement to that 
effect. I therefore desire to know whe- 
ther Her Majesty’s Government have 
received the reply; and, if not, whether 
they can say if it has or has not been 
received by the American Minister in 
this country ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE : Up to the latest 
hour at which I could receive informa- 
tion before the sitting of the House the 
answer had not been received by the 
American Minister, who, however, stated 
that he may perhaps receive it in the 
course of the evening, though he cannot 
be quite certain upon that point. I 
apprehend, therefore, that there has 
been some error in the information con- 
veyed to the public in reference to the 
alleged arrival of the reply. 


PARLIAMENTARY AND MUNICIPAL 
ELECTIONS BILL—[Bu 21.] 
(Mr. William Edward Forster, Mr. Secretary 
Bruce, The Marquess of Hartington.) 
AND 
CORRUPT PRACTICES BILL—[Brz 22.] 
(Mr. Attorney General, Mr. Solicitor General.) 


Considered in Committee. [Progress 
25th April. | 
(In the Committee.) 
PARLI AMENTARY AND MUNICIPAL 
ELECTIONS BILL. 

New Clause (Voting papers for sick, 
infirm, or disabled persons,) — (Mr. 
Wheelhouse,)—brought up, and read the 
first time. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘“‘That the Clause be read a second 
time.” 

Mr. G. BENTINCK, in moving that 
the Chairman’report Progress, said, he 
believed, after the answer just given by 
the right hon. Gentleman at the head of 
the Government, that it was a fair sub- 
ject for consideration whether the mea- 
sure ought further to be proceeded with. 
When the Parliamentary and Municipal 
Elections and Corrupt Practices Bills 
were introduced, there was an implied 
understanding that they should proceed 
part pass, for the reason that there was 
a close connection between them. Not- 
withstanding that, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had just informed the House 
that he could give no assurance that the 
Corrupt Practices Bill could be dealt 
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with at a period of the Session when it 
could receive the proper attention of the 
House. Now, past experience showed 
that when a Bill had been divided into 
two parts Her Majesty’s Government 
was quite content to pass one Bill and 
drop the other, and that course of con- 
duct having been adopted with the mea- 
sures under discussion, it was virtually 
a breach of faith with the House and 
ought to be reprobated. The right hon. 
Gentleman in charge of the Bill (Mr. 
W. E. Forster) stated, when introducing 
the measure, that his hon. and learned 
Friend the Attorney General would 
bring forward a Bill to deal with the 
question of personation which was in- 
cluded in the Ballot Bill of last year. 
The explanations, too, given at that time 
by the Government showed that it was 
clearly their intention to proceed with 
both Bills simultaneously. It was a 
moot point in the House whether the 
Ballot Bill would not tend to promote 
the extension of bribery, and therefore 
it was thought necessary that with the 
Ballot Bill more strenuous measures 
than now existed should be passed for 
the suppression of bribery. What the 
Government, however, now proposed to 
do was to postpone the Corrupt Practices 
Bill to a period of the Session when it 
would be practically impossible to give 
it a fair and careful consideration. The 
right hon. Gentleman, after saying that 
the two Bills were so important and in- 
volved so much detail that they would 
be placed separately before the House 
for their consideration, gave what he 
could not but regard as a distinct pledge 
that the Corrupt Practices Bill should 
be passed that Session. The right hon. 
Gentleman, who was at the time answer- 
ing a Question, said— 

“At the same time, he could assure the hon. 
Gentleman that it was the absolute intention of 
the Government to do their best to bring the 
Corrupt Practices Bill under the notice of the 


House, so that it should that Session be passed 
into law.”—[3 Hansard, ccix. 1171.] 


After the statement which had been just 
made by the Prime Minister, however, 
it was evident that the Bill was virtually 
to beabandoned. They might, perhaps, 
be told that it was the only course which 
was possible when the present pressure 
of Public Business was considered; but 
that that excuse would be a very unfor- 
tunate one was evident from the fact 
that the Government allowed the House 
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to be counted out on Friday evening last 
at half-past 8. Regarding what had 
occurred as a distinct breach of faith 
with the House, he thought that they 
should, before proceeding with the dis- 
cussion on this Bill, receive an emphatic 
assurance from the Government that its 
third reading should not be taken before 
the Corrupt Practices Bill had been re- 
ported. He begged, therefore, to move 
that the Chairman do now report Pro- 
ess. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, the hon. 
Gentleman, in charging Government 
with a breach of faith, had used very 
strong language, which he (Mr. W. E. 
Forster) would have felt very keenly 
were it not that they were accustomed 
to hear such expressions from him, and 
derived some consolation from the belief 
that he did not always mean what he 
said. As to the charge of breach of 
faith, the Government could not possibly 
have more strictly fulfilled the under- 
standing entered into with the House. 
When introducing this Bill he stated 
that the Government hoped to pass the 
Corrupt Practices Bill that Session, and 
had every determination to do so. They 
had that hope and determination still. 
But when the hon. Baronet the Member 
for East Gloucestershire (Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach), on the 29th of February, 
moved thatthe two Billsshould bereferred 
to the same Committee, the Government 
assented to the Motion upon the distinct 
understanding that if they found upon 
going through Committee that it would 
be more convenient not to proceed with 
the Corrupt Practices Bill after having 
passed through the clauses of the Ballot 
Bill, they should in that case pledge 
themselves to take into the Ballot Bill 
the two clauses of the Corrupt Practices 
Bill affecting personation connected with 
the Ballot Bill. That understanding 
had been fulfilled, and those two clauses 
had been transferred to that Bill. It 
was still the hope and intention of the 
Government to pass the Corrupt Prac- 
tices Bill as well as the Ballot Bill, and 
as two clauses of the former Bill had 
already been dealt with, that measure 
might be regarded as being in a more 
forward state than some other Govern- 
ment Bills. He had not the slightest 
doubt that the House would have an 
opportunity of considering the Corrupt 
Practices Bill, or that it would be passed 
this Session ; and he equally thought the 
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hon. Gentleman, in the course he was at 
present taking, had no desire to impede 
the passing of the measure under notice. 
He therefore trusted that he would not 
press his Motion. 

Mr. G. BENTINCK said, he should 
like the right hon. Gentleman to show 
the House of what use it was for him to 
say that it was his fixed determination to 
pass the Corrupt Practices Bill, when he 
knew it was impossible to do so.. If the 
Government had taken two clauses from 
the Corrupt Practices Bill into the 
Ballot Bill as a security, why had not 
the Government contented themselves 
with one Bill instead of two? First, 
the Government had divided the Bills, 
then it partially re-united them; surely 
the Government could approach con- 
sistency, and either keep their Bills 
separate, or else distinctly announce 
their intention of postponing the con- 
sideration of the Corrupt Practices Bill. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, the two 
clauses had been incorporated in the 
Bill now under consideration, in ac- 
cordance with what he believed was the 
generally expressed wish of the House, 
because they were consequent upon 
changes in the mode of election intro- 
duced by this Bill. The other three 
clauses were in no way connected with 
these changes, and, therefore, should 
properly form a separate matter. The 
hon. Gentleman might rest assured the 
Government intended giving those 
clauses a careful consideration, and 
hoped the House would do the same, 
with the impression that the course 
adopted by the Government was the 
most suitable. 

Mr. BERESFORD HOPE said, that 
the House had expected that both Bills 
would be referred to the same Com- 
mittee; and what could the proposal of 
the hon. Baronet the Member for East 
Gloucestershire for referring two Bills 
to the same Committee mean, but that 
the two Bills should be moulded into 
one? It was all very well for the Go- 
vernment to propose that the course 
which they favoured should be adopted, 
and no doubt, if it were, it would be of 
great advantage to them during the hot 
days of July. The Ballot, however, was 
only one element of the whole question 
of election proceedings with which they 
had to deal. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, that the 
House was pledged to deal with corrupt 
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practices long before it was pledged to 
deal with the Ballot. Two years ago, 
when he moved for a Select Committee 
on the subject, the Prime Minister ex- 
pressed the opinion that the clauses of 
the Corrupt Practices Bill should be em- 
bodied in the Ballot Bill, with a view to 
the whole being passed into law simul- 
taneously. He (Mr. Lowther) did not 
then proceed any further, believing that 
the matter would be better dealt with in a 
future Session ; and accordingly he now 
trusted at least that ample opportunity 
would be afforded to the House fully to 
consider the Bill and correct the glaring 
anomalies it contained. 

Mr. G. BENTINCK said, he had no 
intention of charging the Vice President 
with a breach of faith, and as for the 
Prime Minister, his memory during the 
present Session had been so strangely 
defective as to prevent him from recol- 
lecting the most striking events of his 
Parliamentary life, and therefore he 
equally acquitted him of any intentional 
breach of faith. He had not moved in this 
matter with a view to delay the Ballot 
Bill; but had made his complaint in 
good faith, believing he had strong 
grounds for doing so. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Question put. 
The Committee divided :—Ayes 133; 
Noes 212: Majority 79. 


Mr. GOURLEY, in rising to move 
the following new clause :— 

“That the returning officer in every borough 
which is a seaport town shall (twenty-four hours 
before the day appointed for the holding of an 
Election) cause a polling booth to be opened, at 
which seamen who are under contract to proceed 
to sea in accordance with the Merchant Ship- 
ping Act, on a voyage of not less than four days, 
shall be able to record their votes by ballot,” 
said, that the reasonableness and sim- 
plicity of the clause were so apparent, 
that he hoped the right hon. Gentleman 
would have no difficulty in accepting it ; 
for no one could doubt that some special 
exception ought to be made in favour 
of the seamen on board vessels in ports 
on the North-east Coast of England, 
seeing that they might have to go to sea 
on the eve of an election. He, there- 
fore, begged to move the clause of which 
he had given Notice. 

Mr. COLLINS said, he was surprised 
that the hon. Member should waste the 
time of the Committee by proposing such 
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a clause, after he had voted against the 
clause proposed by the hon. Member for 
Liverpool (Mr. Graves) a fortnight ago. 
He supposed that the hon. Member had 
in the meantime received communica- 
tions from his constituents in reference 
to the blunder he had then made, and 
that he was now seeking to rectify his 
mistake. He trusted that the Committee 
would not permit the hon. Member to 
condone his offence, and that they would 
reject his clause. 

Mr. RATHBONE said, he quite 
agreed with the hon. Member who had 
just sat down that the Motion under 
notice was simply wasting the time of 
the Committee. His hon. Colleague 
was a most fair man, and had he thought 
it possible to reconcile his proposal with 
the principle of the Bill, he would have 
brought forward a practical, instead of 
a general, clause on the subject. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, that the 
clause of the hon. Member, if adopted, 
would furnish a most inconvenient pre- 
cedent, for if seamen were permitted to 
vote the day before they left port, there 
was no reason why those who arrived 
the day after the election should not be 
permitted to vote also. 

Mr. LIDDELL said, in reference to 
the allusion to the hon. Member for 
Liverpool (Mr. Graves), in justice it 
ought to be stated that, in giving his 
reasons for offering a proposal of a 
general nature to the Committee, he had 
left it to the Government to devise the 
machinery for carrying it into effect if 
they adopted its principle. 

Mr. GOURLEY said, he was not so 
much in the habit of wasting the time 
of the House as the hon. Member for 
Boston (Mr. Collins) represented ; and 
if hon. Members on the Opposition side 
had done as little in the way of wasting 
the time of the House as he had done 
the Ballot Bill would have been passed 
into law long ago. With the permission 
of the Committee, however, he would not 
press the clause. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. GREGORY, in moving a new 
clause, providing that every voter for 
a county, or division of a county, 
who shall have no place of residence 
therein, and who shall reside at a dis- 
tance of ten miles or upwards from the 
boundary of such county, or division of 
such county, shall have the right of ob- 
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taining a ballot paper from the Return- 
ing Officer, and of voting by signing the 
same in the presence of a Justice of the 
Peace, or Commissioner for taking oaths 
in Chancery, and transmitting the ballot 
paper, so signed and attested, to the Re- 
turning Officer, through the Post Office, 
said, he thought it was generally ad- 
mitted that the out-voter was not a 
man liable to intimidation or extraneous 
influences, but that he was, generally 
speaking, an independent man, who 
would act for himself. Very often, 
however, out-voters were poor men who 
could not afford to pay the expenses 
of travelling from a distance to the 
place of poll, and as a clause proposed 
in the Corrupt Practices Bill would 
render the payment of such expenses 
illegal some machinery became requi- 
site for enabling them to record their 
votes. It might, however, be said that 
out-voters were objectionable and that 
they ought to be got rid of; but facts 
must be taken as they existed, and it 
would be very hard that a man who dis- 
charged the duty of a good landlord and 
performed all his obligations to his poor 
dependents should be disfranchised be- 
cause he followed an occupation which 
compelled him to reside at a distance 
from his property. It was, therefore, to 
throw facilities in the way of the out- 
voter to enable him to record his vote 
that he proposed the present clause, the 
machinery of which was simple and 
easy, and the principle of which he 
thought had been admitted when the 
Committee decided that a voter might 
display his vote. 


New Clause (Voting papers for out- 
voters in counties,)—(I/r. Gregory, )— 
brought up, and read the first time. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Clause be read a second 
time.” 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he could 
not in any shape accept the clause, for 
it was the same in principle that had 
been rejected by the Committee upon 
the vote upon the Motion of the hon. 
Member for York (Mr. J. Lowther). He 
must further say that he could not admit 
that the Committee had decided that a 
voter might display his vote. What 


the Committee had decided was to re- 
fuse to attach a certain specified punish- 
paper ; 

+ the 


ment to the display of a voti 
but they had also resolved 
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paper should be so folded up that 
its contents were concealed. The hon. 
Member’s proposal, moreover, would 
introduce a new principle—namely, that 
out-voters should be relieved from the 
personal tender of their votes. Now, he 
would not argue whether it was desir- 
able ever to have out-voters in counties 
or to retain them; but being there, he 
objected to conferring upon them any 
such exceptional privilege as freeing 
them from the obligation of personal 
attendance. 

Lorpv JOHN MANNERS said, he 
must remind the Committee that unless 
some provision of the kind were adopted 
many of the out-voters, who were com- 
paratively poor and could not bear the 
expense of going some distance to the 
poll, would virtually be disfranchised. 
At present candidates were permitted to 
pay their travelling expenses ; but under 
the Bill it could not be ascertained how 
votes were given, and electors could not, 
therefore, appeal to a candidate for their 
expenses. The Bill clearly ought not, 
by a side-wind, to disfranchise these 
voters. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he must 
deny that out-voters had any vested right 
to the payment of travelling expenses ; 
what the law did at present was simply 
to permit such payments. The noble 
Lord’s remarks, however, were a proof 
that, under the Ballot, the temptation 
to bribe would disappear, for he had 
admitted that candidates would no longer 
have any inducement to pay voters’ tra- 
velling expenses. 

Lorp JOHN MANNERS said, he 
questioned the inference to be drawn 
from the right hon. Gentleman’s obser- 
vations that the payment of the expenses 
was bribery. 

Mr. SCOURFIELD said, he would 
offer a suggestion to the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, which was that the Amendment 
gave him an ample opportunity of im- 
posing fresh penal clauses—not a beg- 
garly period of two or three years, but 
capital punishment at least, for any vio- 
lation of the principle of the clause. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, he would 
recommend the hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Gregory), in the event of his proposal 
being adopted by the Committee, to 
modify it in accordance with the sug- 
gestion offered by the hon. Member for 
Carlow (Mr. Bruen) last year. These 
votes would then be recorded secretly in 
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the presence of a magistrate, who would 
forward them to the Returning Officer, 
the latter being responsible for their 
production at the poll. 

Mx. BRUEN said, that one of the 
grounds of opposition to the clause he 
had put on the Paper last year was, that 
it involved the introduction of non-per- 
sonal voting. He had, however, not been 
able to discover why the personal tender 
of a vote was a matter of such import- 
ance, as there could be no possible 
danger in sending the ballot - paper 
through the post-office. If they gave 
the poor voter facilities for voting, they 
would be doing injustice if they did not 
also give facilities to the out-voters. An 
Amendment like the present would work 
a great saving in the cost of county elec- 
tions, and the objections which applied 
to it in connection with vivd voce elections 
would not apply to secret voting. 

Mr. GREGORY said, that if the prin- 
ciple of the clause met with the approval 
of the Committee, he should have no ob- 
jection to insert words such as had been 
suggested by his hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for York, which he believed would 
tend to improve it. 


Question put. 
The Committee divided :—Ayes 145; 
Noes 226: Majority 81. 


Mr. RAIKES, in rising to move the 
following new clause :— 

“This Act shall remain in force throughout 
the next General Election, and during the con- 
tinuance of the Parliament to be then elected, 
but shall expire at the dissolution of that Par- 
liament,” 


said, he would remind the right hon. 
Gentleman of the circumstance he (Mr. 
Raikes) stated last year with reference 
to his own constituency at the last Gene- 
ral Election in the borough he had the 
honour to represent. The contest, in one 
sense,{was not a close one, the candidates 
returned being more than 1,000 a-head 
of their opponents ; but there was a close 
race who should occupy the first place 
on the poll—so close, that at the end of 
the poll both committees believed their 
man had come in first. At the declaration 
he was assured that he stood first on the 
poll; but the Returning Officer, a few 
minutes afterwards, announced the num- 
bers, giving the majority to Earl Gros- 
venor of 72. If such uncertainty could 
prevail now, what would it be when, under 
the Ballot, the poll remained unknown 
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throughout the whole day? And when 
a oanpihdate was returned by only a small 
majority, especially when it was known 
that some votes which might have 
turned the election had been declared 
invalid by the Returning Officer, he could 
not believe that constituencies would be 
satisfied with the result. A not un- 
natural feeling of jealousy and suspicion 
must prevail, especially among the 
humbler classes, when they saw their 
interests confided to one who was so en- 
tirely irresponsible to them as the Re- 
turning Officer. He mentioned a cir- 
cumstance that occurred only the other 
day to show how difficult it might be 
to vote at an election by ballot. At 
a recent school board election a very 
distinguished Member of the House 
of Peers had been obliged to refer 
his ballotting paper to a Cabinet Minis- 
ter before he could satisfy himself that 
he had filled it up correctly. He trusted 
the House would believe him when 
he said that he did not propose the 
clause in antagonism to the Bill, but 
because he believed that almost as 
soon as the Ballot had become law, it 
would also become unpopular through- 
out the country. Hon. Members of the 
House, however, who had been elected 
by ballot would hardly be antagonistic 
to that system ; and that would strongly 
apply to the Minister of the day who had 
had a majority for himself returned 
under the Ballot. He, of course, would 
not wish to disturb such an arrangement. 
The consequence of this state of things 
would probably be that there would be 
a dead-lock, the country pulling one way 
and the House of Commons the other. 
Even if the Minister of the day should 
be induced to introduce some measure 
for altering or remedying the system of 
the Ballot he would still have the best 
reason for not wishing to see it carried, 
and, therefore, probably in one way or 
other a decision upon the question would 
be postponed. Heasked the Committee 
not to refuse to give the one hope of a 
better future for which he asked. Let 
them, if they liked, pass the Bill in its 
present shape, and let them even make 
it more stringent; but let them render 
obligatory the consideration of the ques- 
tion on a Parliament that would other- 
wise have every inducement to evade it, 
so that there might be some chance that 
we should see daylight before very long, 
and, it might be, of returning to that 
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open public life which was so essential 
to English liberty. 
New Clause (Duration of Act,)—(r. 


Raikes,\—brought wp, and read the first 
time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Clause be read a second 
time.” 


Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he would 
oint out that the speech of the hon. 
entleman was such as might be most 
properly made on the second reading of 
the Bill. He would also observe that he 
did not believe the experience of the 
Ballot in England would be different 
from that of all other English-speaking 
nations where the system was in opera- 
tion, and where no desire was exhibited 
that it should be done away with. But, 
supposing that were not the case, and 
that at the next General Election Mem- 
bers were elected who were opposed to 
the Ballot, the hon. Gentleman’s object 
would then clearly be gained without 
the necessity of any legislation on the 
subject. There was one point, however, 
in the speech of the hon. Gentleman with 
which he perfectly coincided, and that 
was where he said he believed that the 
majority of the next Parliament would be 
in favour of this measure. It appeared 
to him that they would be acting un- 
justly towards a future Parliament if 
they acted in such a manner as would 
force upon it the consideration again of 
this question, especially when they must 
know that if such Parliament should ob- 
ject to the Ballot, it would, of course, be 
in its power to act for itself in the 
matter. 

Mr. BROMLEY-DAVENPORT said, 
he did not think the right hon. Gentle- 
man was quite right in assuming that the 
Ballot gave satisfaction in every country 
where it had been tried. He had re- 
cently been speaking to an American 
gentleman of position, who said to him 
—‘You are going too fast, and trying 
to follow us too closely. You have not, 
however, got the Ballot yet. When you 
get it, God help you !” 


Question put. 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 137; 
Noes 215: Majority 78. 
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First ScneputeE.—Parr I. 
Rules for Parliamentary Elections. 
Election. 

First Schedule. 

Mr. GOLDNEY rose to move a pro- 
viso, to the effect that no objection to a 
nomination paper on the ground of the 
inaccurate description therein of the 
Christian name of the candidate should 
be valid, unless made by or to the Re- 
turning Officer at the time of the delivery 
of the nomination paper. 

Amendment agreed to. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER rose to move 


the insertion of another proviso, that no- 
thing in the Act should—. 

“ Render obligatory the use of a nomination 
paper supplied by the returning officer, so, how- 


ever, that the paper. be in the form prescribed by 
this Act.” 


Mr. HUNT said, he would move to 
add after ‘‘Act,”’ the words ‘‘or to the 
like effect.” 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he 
could not assent to the additional Amend- 
ment. 

Amendment negatived. 


Mr. ASSHETON CROSS said, he 
must submit that if any nomination paper 
was open to objection that it should be 
taken at once, so that the objection could 
be removed at the time. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, it would 
be better to consider that point at an- 
other part of the Schedule. 

Mr. CAWLEY said, the question 
was whether the objection was to be 
taken and decided at the time, or be 
reserved to be settled on an Election 
Petition. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, it was im- 
possible to provide against the validity 
of an election being questioned. That 
was not the proper time to raise the 
question before the Committee. 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS said, the 
objection ought to be taken at the time 
of the delivery of the nomination paper, 
and not afterwards. 

Proviso agreed to. 


Mr. ASSHETON OROSS said, that 
in order to get a definite answer from the 
right hon. Gentleman, he would move to 
add to the clause the words ‘‘and no 
nomination paper shall be void for defect 
in point of form only.” 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he could 
not accept the Amendment, but he would 
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consider the words before the Report, 
It would be necessary to carefully con- 
sider them, to ascertain what would be 
their exact meaning. 


Amendment negatived. 


Mr. GOLDNEY, in moving as an 
Amendment, in sub-section 8, line 13, 
after the word ‘‘ officer,” to insert “or 
deputy,” said, that as only two hours 
were given for receiving the nomination 
papers, and as the Returning Officer 
might be called away during that time 
—to quell a riot, for example—it would 
be necessary to have a deputy to receive 
the nomination papers. If there was 
provision for the appointment of a deputy 
it might happen that from design, 
accident, illness, or some other cause, 
it would be quite impossible that any 
person could be returned under the 
Schedule. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he 
would look into the matter before the 
Report. 

Mr. HUNT moved to insert in line 
15, page 17, after the word ‘“ seconder,” 
the words ‘‘ and one agent.” 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, the point 
was debated a great deal last Session. 
He could not help thinking that it would 
be sufficient for a candidate to have the 
assistance of his proposer and seconder. 
If the candidate was anxious to have 
his legal adviser present, the candi- 
date would take care that the agent 
should be either his proposer or se- 
conder. 

Mr. DISRAELI said, the candidate 
ought to be attended by his agent as 
well as his mover and seconder. It was 
acting in an impolitic manner to limit 
the number, as proposed in the Sche- 
dule. Questions might constantly arise 
when the aid of a professional man 
might be required. Candidates liked 
to have influential persons with them— 
men who might influence public opinion, 
from their position and the estimation 
they were held in by their neighbours. 
It would be very unwise not to allow an 
agent to be present. 

Mr. CANDLISH said, the Amend- 
ment could not by possibility be any 
serious detriment to the clause. Ques- 
tions might arise requiring legal advice. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, upon 
consideration, he had no objection to the 
insertion of words which would permit a 
candidate to be attended not only by 
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his proposer and seconder, but also by 
mp other person selected by the can- 
didate.”’ 


Amendment put, and agreed to. 
Words inserted. 


Mz. HUNT rose to move that after 
‘‘ public notice ”’ there should be inserted 
“by telegram sent through the post- 
office to each polling place.” As the 
Bill provided that at the place of nomina- 
tion there should not be a general gather- 
ing together of electors, it was most de- 
sirable that a county or a division of a 
county should learn as quickly as possi- 
ble the names of the candidates and the 
day of polling. Under the present sys- 
tem of post-office telegrams it would 
be easy to communicate information 
on those subjects to all parts of a 
county. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he 
thought they might rely on the candi- 
dates telegraphing the information in 
question to their friends without delay. 

Mr. CANDLISH said, it would be 
impracticable to give notice by telegram. 
It would be an inadequate mode of 
giving notice, and would lead to false 
telegrams being forwarded all over the 
country. 

Sm DOMINIC CORRIGAN asked, 
when the telegram reached its destina- 
tion, who was to receive it? It would be 
necessary to provide to whom it should 
be addressed, and how it should be made 
public. 

Mr. HUNT said, that at present he 
would not press his Amendment; but 
on the Report he would put it in the 
Notice Paper, and take the sense of the 
House on it. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. CAWLEY said, he was most 
anxious, if they were to have a Ballot 
Bill, that it should be made as workable 
as possible. In order to do so, they 
should take care to remove what was 
well known to be one of the chief diffi- 
culties in working a ballot—namely, 
the inability of a great number of voters 
to read and write. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman who had charge of the Bill had 
suggested that the names of candidates 
should be printed in alphabetical order, 
and that they should be numbered ; and 
he had urged that if a voter could not 
read or write, he could at all events 
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count on his fingers. But a voter who 
could not read or write must depend on 
some one to tell him whether the num- 
bers he should vote for were 1 and 3, or 
2 and 3, or 3 and 4. Now, colours he 
thought, would more readily be distin- 
guished than anything else, and without 
them many persons would be disfran- 
chised, or run the risk of voting other- 
wise than they intended. He had pro- 
vided in a subsequent part of the Bill 
against a candidate having a colour 
which did not belong to him. He would 
move the insertion after ‘‘ order,” of the 
words ‘‘ and colours.” 


Amendment proposed, in page 17, line 
23, after the word “‘ order,”’ to insert the 
words ‘‘ and colours.” —( Mr. Cawley.) 


Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he pro- 
posed to explain and defend the proposal 
of the Bill as to persons unable to read 
and write when the Committee arrived 
at Section 23. With regard to the pro- 
posal before the Committee, there was a 
large majority last year against the 
adoption of colours, the use of which it 
was surely undesirable to perpetuate. 
Many candidates would find themselves 
cheated out of the colours which they 
desired if they were assigned to the first 
claimant, and in the event of a competi- 
tion for a particular colour, the Return- 
ing Officer would have a difficulty in 
deciding the question. Some candidates, 
moreover, presented themselves more on 
personal than on party grounds, and it 
would be hard that they should have 
to adopt party colours, or give offence 
to their party by refusing to accept 
them. There might, too, be several candi- 
dates of the same shade of politics. 

Sm DOMINIC CORRIGAN said, he 
trusted the Amendment would not be 
extended to Ireland. The Party Pro- 
cessions Act was about, on good grounds, 
to be repealed, and to adopt colours in 
election contests would act very injuri- 
ously. 

Sm HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, as he understood the proposition 
of his hon. Friend (Mr. Cawley), it was 
simply to meet a practical difficulty 
affecting a certain class of voters, and 
had no reference to parties. In rural 
populations many who could not read or 
write were able to distinguish colours, 
and it was to prevent their making a 
mistake at the time of voting that the 
Amendment was proposed, He did not 
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believe the result would be the attaching 
a particular creed to a particular colour, 
but rather the reverse, for the colours 
would be assigned by the Returning 
Officer, not by the candidates. 

Mr. BERESFORD HOPE said, he 
was of opinion that had colours been used 
in the “test ballot” among hon. Mem- 
bers opposite last year, a larger per- 
centage would have voted as they in- 
tended. Without such assistance the 
average householder, excited and natu- 
rally nervous, but unusually nervous on 
being shut up in a dark cell to exercise 
the franchise under a Bill bristling with 
penalties, would infallibly make a mis- 
take. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, that the 
hon. Gentleman, entertaining such a 
horror of the Bill, had conjured up 
darkness as an additional terror. [Mr. 
BeresrorD Hore: Mental darkness. 
He, however, believed that the Bi 
would remove a good deal of darkness 
both from electors and representatives. 
Colours would excite an inconvenient 
competition. [Mr. Brerzsrorp Horr: 
Ballot for them.] It was a sufficient 
answer to the suggestion that an Irish 
candidate of Orange politics might, as 
the result of the ballot, be saddled with 
the green. A considerable number of 
persons, moreover, were colour blind. 
As to the mistakes alluded to by the 
hon. Member for Cambridge University, 
they occurred, as far as he could ascer- 
tain, under the Schedule of last year’s 
Bill, and were entirely remedied by the 
present Schedule. 

Mr. R. N. FOWLER said, he should 
support the Amendment, because it would 
help illiterate voters to avoid mistakes 
in the ballot box. It ought to have a 
trial, at least until the happy results 
anticipated by the right hon. Gentleman 
through this Bill were arrived at. 

Mr. LASLETT said, without the use 
of colours not a few electors would cer- 
tainly suffer disfranchisement under a 
Bill of that character. 

Mr. J.S. HARDY said, he would give 
an instance of the difficulty alluded to 
by the hon. Member for Penryn (Mr. 
R. N. Fowler). It was, that at the late 
school board election for Westminster 
some persons made mistakes in the use 
of their ballot papers. The use of 
colours would lessen the chance of these 
mishaps and confusion. 


Sir Henry Selwin-Lbbetson 
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Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he must 
repeat that he should reserve till the 
proper time his defence of the way in 
which the Government proposed to pro- 
vide for illiterate voters. He under- 
stood that on some future occasion one 
or two hon. Gentlemen would move that 
the Returning Officer be instructed to 
mark the ballot paper for any person 
who was unable to read and write; but 
the question now under discussion was, 
whether colours were good in them- 
selves, and he felt persuaded that they 
were not. 

Mr. CAWLEY said, he could not 
think the right hon. Gentleman had 
met the difficulty, for he (Mr. Cawley) 
had yet to learn that simple black was 
not a colour; and the Bill proposed 
that all the names should be printed 
in black. Parties would long continue 
to distinguish themselves by means 
of colours, in spite of all the Acts of 
Parliament which might be passed; 
and there was, in his opinion, no reason 
why the candidates’ names should not be 
printed in the colours adopted by their 
respective parties. This Amendment 
being desired by and in favour of a 
large body of electors, he should cer- 
tainly press it to a division. 

Mr. M‘LAREN said, that colours for 
candidates were unknown in Scotland, 
and must express his belief, that if the 
plan proposed by the hon. Member for 
Salford were adopted it would tend to in- 
crease the perplexities of nervous voters. 

Mr. STEVENSON said, that a great 
difficulty not yet touched upon by any 
hon. Member would arise from the 
limited number of colours available, and 
from the fact that every candidate’s 
name ought to be printed in a different 
colour, as it would be necessary to dis- 
tinguish between candidates belonging 
to the same party. The resources of a 
provincial printing office with regard to 
colour-printing would soon be exhausted, 
and he was perfectly certain that the 
adoption of the Amendment would cause 
great trouble and annoyance. 

Mr. R. N. FOWLER said, the pre- 
sent Member for Bristol when contest- 
ing an election with him some years 
ago, not only adopted the blue colour 
which ordinarily denoted the Liberal 
party, but added yellow to it. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER remarked that 
the hon. Member for Bristol lost the 
election, 
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Mr. CRAWFORD hoped the hon. 
Member did not mix the blue and the 
yellow together and become green. 


Question put, ‘‘That those words be 
there inserted.” 


The Committee divided: — Ayes 38; 
Noes 97: Majority 59. 


Mr. W. E. FORSTER moved the in- 
sertion, after Rule 9, of the following 
words :— 

“Tf any candidate nominated during the time 
appointed for the Election is withdrawn in pur- 
suance of this Act, the returning officer shall 
give public notice of the name of such candidate 
and the names of the persons who subscribed the 
nomination paper of such candidate, as well as 
of the candidates who stood nominated or were 
elected.” 


Amendment agreed to. 


On the Motion of Mr. W. E. Forster, 
words were inserted after the word 
“elected” to the effect that the Return- 
ing Officer should, on the nomination 
paper being delivered to him, forthwith 
publish a notice containing the names of 
the persons nominated as candidates, 
with the names of their proposers and 
seconders, in a conspicuous position out- 
side the building in which the room was 
situated for the purposes of the election. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH 
moved, in page 19, line 13, to insert the 
word ‘‘immediately,” before the word 
“before.” There was some doubt about 
the operation of the clause as it stood, 
which, he thought, could be effectually 
remedied by the proposed Amendment. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. E. POTTER moved in page 19, 
line 19, to leave out from ‘‘the’’ to 
box,” inclusive, in order to insert the 
following :— 

“Every elector who is not incapacitated by 
blindness or other physical cause, shall record his 
vote at an Election in a voting compartment con- 
structed and arranged according to the ground 
plan thereof hereunder drawn (that is to say): 

Each elector shall be admitted alone by a con- 
stable into the passage 1%, leading to the voting 
compartment ¢, and after stating his number, 
name, and description to the presiding officer at 
the desk at %, in the presence of, and with voice 
audible to the clerks and agents to the candidates, 
the elector shall enter the voting compartment ¢ 
alone, and the door thereof shall be fastened out- 
side by a constable. The presiding officer shall 
then give to the elector in the voting compart- 
ment the ballot paper, by passing the same to him 
through a slit six inches long and one inch high, 
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cut in the side of the voting compartment next 
adjoining to the ballot box, and after having 
marked such ballot paper, the elector shall fold 
the same so as to conceal such mark, and shall 
return such paper through the slit above men- 
tioned to the presiding officer, who, after satisfy- 
ing himself of the identity of the ballot paper, by 
looking at the official mark on the back thereof, 
shall immediately deposit such paper in the ballot 
box. The elector shall leave the voting compart- 
ment immediately after voting, and shall take his 
departure through the exit door at 2, which, 
after he has passed through, shall be locked on 
the inside by the constable before any other 
elector is permitted to enter the voting compart- 
ment.” 


Grounp PLan—a, the Returning Offi- 
cer; 5,4, 5,6, 6,6, b, 6, b, b, 6, the clerks and 
agents; d, the ballot box; e, a marking 
compartment 63 feet in height, 4 feet 
square, with glass above 6 feet; f, desk 
3 feet high; g, the door; h, a small slit, 
6 inches long and 1 inch in height, level 
with the top of the ballot box and table 
in compartment; 7,7, entrance passage ; 
k, desk of presiding officer; and 
“ Exit x.” 


Mr. SCOURFIELD said, he thought 
they had now reached the pith and 
marrow of the Bill, because if, as was 
stated, the measure would produce great 
moral and political results by mechanical 
means, such proposals as that now made 
must be most important. The hon. 
Member for Carlisle had proposed a 
scheme of this kind, and might say— 


“ Si quid novisti rectius istis, 
Candidus imperti.” 


With regard to the plan, he thought it 
somewhat remarkable that in the first 
line of the proposal, as well as in the 
last, the ‘‘ constable”? came in. That 
feature, indeed, pervaded every passage 
in the Bill. What would be the end 
of all these legal proceedings it might 
be impossible to say; but he anti- 
cipated that there must be a large in- 
crease in the number of prisons, for at 
every turn the elector would find him- 
self delivered into the custody of a con- 
stable. Unless some mechanical means 
could be devised to secure perfect secrecy, 
the whole of the Bill would fall to the 
ground, and therefore the proposal ought 
to be debated during the whole evening. 

Mr. BRADY said, he was of opinion 
that in Ireland, where there were some- 
times 48 dragoons to one elector, a single 
constable would be regarded as a great 
improvement. 

3R 
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Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he hoped 
the hon. Member for Carlisle would be 
satisfied with having put upon the Paper 
a proposal from which the Returning 
Officers might gather suggestions, but 
the details of which, however ingenious, 
could not be embodied in an Act of 
Parliament. Another objection to the 
hon. Member’s plan was, that when the 
voter’s paper was taken from him, he 
would not be sure that it would go into 
the box. 

Mr. BERESFORD HOPE said, he 
was of opinion that the hon. Member 
who had given the Committee a ground 
plan ought to be called upon to ac- 
company it by elevations and sections. 
The ground plan certainly contained 
some peculiarities. There was ‘ En- 
trance 7,’”’ and eye in Germany and else- 
where was used to represent omniscience. 
Then there was “ Avit x,” and x was 
the “unknown quantity’ which re- 
mpc that the voter’s personality 

ad made its exit and been totally de- 
stroyed. His hon. Friend (Mr. Scour- 
field) had objected that the clause began 
and ended with the constable. But the 
constable also culminated in the middle, 
for the voter was to go into this dreary 
dungeon 6} feet in height and 4 feet 
square, the door was to be fastened out- 
side by a constable ; a constable was to 
show him in, and another was to show 
him out. He (Mr. Beresford Hope) 
must say that the hon. Member for 
Carlisle was entitled to the credit of 
proposing the first practical scheme for 
insuring entire secrecy by mechanical 
means, and yet he was now snubbed out, 
and the first illustrated Motion he (Mr. 
Beresford Hope) had ever seen on their 
Votes was discountenanced. 

Mr. F. 8. POWELL wished to know 
whether it was in accordance with the 
rules of Parliament to insert a ground 
plan in a statute? He knew of no Act 
in which a ground plan had ever become 
a matter of enactment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. W. E. FORSTER moved, to insert 
in Rule 23, page 19, line 21, after 
‘* paper, ” the words— 

“ And fold it up so as to conceal his vote, and 


shall then put his ballot paper, so folded up, into 
the ballot-box.” 


Amendment agreed to. 
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Mr. CRAWFORD, in moving in Rule 
’ 


24, line 1, to leave out ‘‘shall” and in 
same line, after “‘ Act,”’ insert— 

“ Or (if the poll be taken on Saturday) of any 
voter who declares that he is of the Jewish per. 
suasion, and objects on religious grounds to vote 
in manner prescribed by this Act, shall” 
said, the object of his Amendment was 
to secure for members of the Jewish re- 
ligion every opportunity of recording 
their votes on a Saturday. 

Mr. BERESFORD HOPE said, he 
had not the slightest idea of disfranchis- 
ing such an eminent race of people as the 
Jews, but he wished the hon. Member for 
the City of London would give the Com- 
mittee some explanation of the manner in 
which he intended to work this method 
of voting. Why was not the indulgence 
proposed to be shown to the religious 
scruples of a Jew not to be extended to 
a person physically incapacitated from 
voting ? How would the scruples of a 
Jew be got over by his directing some- 
body to do that which he would not do 
himself ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER explained that 
the rule would apply equally to persons 
physically incapacitated and to Jews. 

Mr. CRAWFORD said, he could as- 
sure the hon. Member for Cambridge 
University that, although the religious 
scruples of a Jew would be offended by 
his scratching out the name of a candi- 
date on a Saturday, they would not in- 
terfere with his going to the poll and 
directing what names should be struck 
out. 

Mr. BERESFORD HOPE said, in 
that case, he could not understand why, 
if members of that ancient religion 
should be allowed to vote orally, the 
same indulgence should not be extended 
to Christians. 

Mr. M. CHAMBERS said, he under- 
stood that the Government were about 
to accept this proposal in favour of one 
particular class of Her Majesty’s sub- 
jects, and he should like to know how 
they were going to deal with other re- 
ligious classes who might have scruples 
against voting on other days. He knew 
many persons in high position who would 
never commence anything on a Friday, 
and how were they to be provided for? 
He would, therefore, propose that, in 

lace of making this special exception in 
hinteie of the Jews, no election should be 
held on a Saturday. If the proposed 
concession were granted, it would have 
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to be extended to persons who wanted 
to go out of town on the Saturday. 

ERMAN Str DAVID SALOMONS 
said, that as he had just entered the 
House during the course of the discus- 
sion on the Amendment, he thought it 
would savour of cowardice or indifference 
if he did not express an opinion upon it. 
In his opinion it was of the greatest im- 
portance, because it affected the religious 
scruples of a large class of fellow-sub- 
jects who wished to give expression to 
their opinions at elections, and who were 
as distinguished for their loyalty as any 
class of ar commie It was difficult 
to reason on religious scruples; but if 
the doctrines inculcated among the Jews 
led them to entertain conscientious ob- 
jections to writing on the Saturday, he 
thought the Committee ought to grant 
the boon that was asked for. 

In answer to Mr. Gorpon, 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he under- 
stood that the object of the clause was 
to meet the scruples of many persons of 
the Jewish persuasion, who considered 
that they were forbidden by their re- 
ligious law from writing on the Saturday. 
They did not consider they were pre- 
cluded from oral voting on the Saturday, 
or from going up with their voting 
papers ; but it was their belief that they 
were forbidden to write. Although that 
was a scruple which some might scarcely 
appreciate, still it had been the rule of 
Parliament to consider conscientious ob- 
jections when they did not interfere with 
a man fulfilling his duties as a citizen, 
particularly in relation to the body with 
which he was formerly connected, the 
Society of Friends. 

Mr. GORDON said, that, if allowances 
of this sort were to be made for persons 
who had conscientious scruples, some 
allowance ought to be equally made for 
those who had conscientions objections 
to secret voting. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. W. H. SMITH, in moving as 
an Amendment, in page 19, line 25, to 
omit the word ‘‘ physical,” said, that the 
Committee had shown a strong disposi- 
tion to provide the greatest possible faci- 
lities for enabling the voter to express 
his opinion as freely as he could, but 
there were many hon. Members on both 
sides of the House who were of opinion 
that the Ballot, worked in the man- 
ner proposed by the Bill, would tend 
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to the disfranchisement of great num- 
bers of electors. It was a singular fact 
that so far as they had any experi- 
ence of elections under the Ballot, they 
had resulted in a large number of 
the electoral body not recording their 
votes at all. In France, for instance, 
the abstention from voting had been 
peculiar and enormous, and even when 
questions of the greatest importance were 
before the people, a large proportion of 
the electors had failed to avail them- 
selves of their right to vote. In this 
country, also, the metropolitan school 
board elections showed that only a 
small portion of the electoral body ex- 
ercised their privilege, compared with 
the number of those who voted in other 
elections under the system of open 
voting. For instance, at the election for 
the Marylebone division in March last, 
the number of persons polled was only 
3,996, although the number of rate- 
payers, allowing for duplicate assess- 
ments, might be set down at 58,000; 
and at the election for the Finsbury 
division, on the 3rd instant, out of about 
60,000 ratepayers, only 8,408 persons 
polled. He thought that one reason 
for this abstention on the part of so 
many of the electors was a fear of 
handling the voting papers, and a cer- 
tain feeling of want of capacity for fill- 
ing them up properly, for every lawyer 
knew that forms which were so clearly 
expressed that it seemed almost impos- 
sible to make a mistake in filling them 
up, were constantly filled up erroneously. 
It was, at all events, a fact that a con- 
siderable number of votes had been lost 
in this manner. In the Marylebone 
election, to which he had before re- 
ferred, 4 per cent of the total num- 
ber who voted—166 out of 3,996—lost 
their votes by not attending to the 
specific instructions that were given, and 
in one of the polling districts of St. 
Pancras as large a proportion as 10 per 
cent of those who voted filled up their 
voting papers so incorrectly that the 
votes were necessarily rejected. In 
Finsbury a similar result was recorded, 
and it might be said that among the less 
educated portions of a constituency at 
least 10 per cent of the votes would 
be lost in this manner. He had seen 
a Returning Officer on the subject, who 
told him that at some of the booths the 
proportions of invalidated papers reached 
only 1, 2, or 3 per cent; but then some 
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discretion had been exercised by deputy 
Returning Officers, who had admitted 
papers not quite conformable to the in- 
structions, but which still, in their judg- 
ment, indicated clearly what the intention 
of the voter was. But to the question— 
‘How would you act in the case of a 
Parliamentary election ?” the Returning 
Officer replied that, as heavy penalties 
would attach to any departure from the 
rules laid down, the strict letter of those 
rules must be adhered to, and hence it 
followed, as he said before, that the ge- 
neral invalidation of inaccurate voting 
papers would probably reach the high 
average of 10 per cent. If it was una- 
voidable that the Returning Officer and 
the deputy Returning Officer should 
exercise some such discretion in deciding 
what votes were good or bad, the ob- 
jection entertained to the marking of 
papers by the Returning Officers was 
removed ; and, moreover, they were to 
be sworn to secrecy, and to be subjected 
to heavy penalties if they made use of 
their powers for the advantage of any 
candidate. On the other hand, the conse- 
quence ofrefusing them such powers would 
be that a considerable number of timid 
or incapable electors would be virtually 
disfranchised for want of assistance. It 
should also be borne in mind that the 
preceding statistics he had quoted from 
the school board elections might have 
been more unfavourable still if it had 
not been that the voting at those elec- 
tions was not carried on under strict 
secrecy. A right hon. Friend of his had 
told him that when he went up to vote 
at the school board election, a noble 
Duke in the next compartment called 
out to him—‘‘I say, show me how to 
fill up the paper ’’—and he did so in the 
presence, and with the consent, of the 
presiding officer. But no such opportu- 
nities of assistance were to be allowed 
under this Bill. He believed, however, 
that it was only just and fair that not 
only those who were physically disabled, 
but others who felt themselves unable 
to fill up the voting paper properly, 
should be allowed to call upon the Re- 
turning Officer for assistance; and he 
hoped, therefore, that the Committee 
would accept the Amendment, for there 
could be no doubt that otherwise not 
only would a large number of voters be 
deterred from going to the poll, but a 
large additional number would suffer 
practical disfranchisement on account 
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of their filling up the voting papers 
irregularly. 

Amendment proposed, in page 19, line 
25, to leave out the word “ physical.” — 
(Ur. William Henry Smith.) 


Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he was 
of opinion that, in its present form, the 
Amendment would be superfluous, and 
defeat the object the hon. Member had 
in view, because the words ‘‘ incapaci- 
tated by blindness or other cause ” might 
be interpreted to mean any sort of in- 
capacity, sui generis; and if his hon. 
Friend wished to carry out all that he 
had described, it would be necessary to 
provide that the voting paper of an 
elector might be filled up for him ‘ upon 
application to the Returning Officer.” In 
regard to the example of the noble Duke 
at the school board election, that might 
be explained by the well-known fact that 
Dukes were of an unassuming nature, 
and were always glad to acquire in- 
formation for the proper discharge of 
their duties; but he must point out that 
the falling-off in the number of votes 
registered at the school board elections 
was not due to the difficulties of the sys- 
tem under which the votes were regis- 
tered, but to the diminution of the publie 
interest in the question of education, 
because, at the first election, the numbers 
polled in the London districts were al- 
most equal to those of a Parliamentary 
election, and even in the recent cases 
they were considerably in excess of the 
average number of votes polled at mu- 
nicipal contests. No doubt there were 
some arguments in favour of the Amend- 
ment; but he thought that they were 
outweighed by the fact that in order to 
make the proposal of his hon. Friend 
effective, it would be necessary that the 
Returning Officer should record the vote 
of any elector who wished him to do so, 
and that would place a power in the 
hands of that officer which he believed 
would be felt by the country to be ob- 
jectionable. There could be no sub- 
stantial check as to the manner in which 
the Returning Officer could mark the 
voting paper, and the result of leaving 
him such discretionary powers would be 
that the candidates and the constituency 
would feel that the election was too 
much in his hands. He would not deny 
that some votes might be lost in the first 
election under this Bill, and until the 
country had become accustomed to the 
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new system; but it would be a sort of 
educational test in itself, and he believed 
that in a very short time the simple 
method provided in the Bill would be 
enerally understood. His hon. Friend 
had stated that at school board elections 
the deputy Returning Officer had the 
power of accepting or rejecting impro- 
perly filled-up voting papers. No such 
power, however, was given by this Bill. 
Every paper was given to the Returning 
Officer, and it was for him and his as- 
sistant, upon adding up the votes in the 
presence of the agents of the candidates, 
to decide what votes should be struck 
out. 

Mr. STEPHEN CAVE said, that he 
feared the right hon. Gentleman was too 
sanguine in supposing that the difficul- 
ties of the new system of voting would 
become familiar to the country after a 
single election. How many people wrote 
their names in wrong places on legal 
documents, notwithstanding explicit in- 
structions? Only the other day he had 
received from Brighton information that 
at the last election of Guardians for 
that town, out of 7,389 votes recorded, 
8,861 were valid, and 3,528 were re- 
jected, because the voting papers had 
been improperly filled up. If house- 
holders were unable to fill up a paper 
properly in the quiet of their homes, 
how could they be expected to do so in 
a polling-box during the excitement of a 
Parliamentary contest ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER suggested 
that the reason must have been that the 
names of persons who were not candi- 
dates were on the lists. 

Mr. STEPHEN CAVE: The lists 
were the ordinary printed lists. The 
fact was, that people not accustomed to 
write in public were often flurried. He 
knew a case where a gentleman who 
had 80 votes for the Asylum for Idiots, 
having erroneously written the figures 
opposite the wrong candidate, threw 
away all his votes at that election. If 
this was the case with educated people, 
what would be the result among the 
mass of country, and even town voters ? 
He was convinced that unless the 
Amendment was agreed to, a large 
number of voters would be disfranchised 
at the first election under the Bill. 

Mr. R. N. FOWLER said, he would 
support the Amendment for the reason 
that under the Bill it was indispensable 
that great confidence should be placed 
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in the Returning Officers, and he could 
see no objection to allowing them to 
assist the voters who required their as- 
sistance; otherwise they might have in 
that House, after the next election, 20 
or 80 hon. Members not entitled to sit 
in it. 

Srr DOMINIC CORRIGAN said, he 
would remind the Committee that blind- 
ness did not always depend on physical 
causes. The omission of the word phy- 
sical would leave the words ‘‘ blindness 
or other causes.” That would leave 
such a wide discretion to the Returning 
Officer that he would be cognizant of the 
vote of every man who applied to him 
for information. He, therefore, thought 
it would be better to omit the words 
‘or other physical cause” altogether, 
and leave the words ‘‘if any person is 
incapacitated by blindness.” If the 
words ‘other causes’ were retained, 
the causes ought to be specified. 

Mr. GOLDNEY said, the point at 
issue involved a balance of difficulties. 
Was it wise to authorize the Returning 
Officer, who was bound to secrecy, to 
mark the ballot papers of people who 
declared themselves incapacitated, or 
would they disfranchise 10 per cent of 
the constituency? It appeared that at a 
school board election in the poorer dis- 
tricts 10 per cent of the voters who at- 
tempted to vote were disqualified through 
having filled up their voting papers 
wrongly. They must not only consider 
this risk at Parliamentary elections, but 
remember that probably among the 
poorer voters, 30 or 40 per cent would 
be deterred from ever going to the poll 
owing to the difficulties of voting, and 
so that they might not appear ignorant 
persons, whose votes were thrown away 
through their ignorance. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, that not 
the Returning Officer, but the presiding 
officer, would have to fill up the voting 
papers. There would be large numbers 
of these presiding officers, and though 
no doubt they would be respectable men, 
he did not think it would be satisfactory 
to the country that not only the votes 
of a large number of voters should be 
known to the presiding officers, but that 
these officials should really vote for the 
electors. 

Mr. STAVELEY HILL said, that at 
the school board election for Marylebone, 
when he went up to vote, a gentleman 
who lived in Eaton Square conferred with 
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him as to the place in which he should 
write his name in the ballot paper. Why 
should nota voter be able to ask the pre- 
siding officer—‘‘ Where am I to write 
my name?’ When a voter was inops 
consit through nervousness or igno- 
rance, the impediment to his voting was 
quite as great as though it were a phy- 
sical impediment. 

Mr. C. DALRYMPLE said, it was a 
serious thing that any measure should 
pass this House, which even for a time 
should disfranchise any number of voters, 
as he had always feared the measure 
under consideration would. It must have 
happened to the right hon. Gentleman, 
as it had to himself, to see many men 
make their mark, and he must have no- 
ticed how nervous they were in doing so 
simple a thing. He had to pay a large 
number of Militiamen every year, and it 
was quite remarkable to see how nervous 
many of them were in making their mark, 
even under the direction of an officer. 

CotoneL BARTTELOT said, that the 
right hon. Gentleman had stated that 
if this Amendment were adopted a large 
number of persons would avail them- 
selves of the privilege which would then 
be conceded to them. But these were 
the very men who otherwise would not 
be able to vote at all, and he wished to 
ask hon. Gentlemen below the gangway 
whether they desired to disfranchise 
those persons ? 

Mr. J. 8. HARDY, in supporting the 
Amendment, said, that since the Amend- 
ment of the hon. and learned Member 
for Oxford (Mr. Harcourt) had been 
carried, it would be in the power of the 
voter to show his ballot paper both be- 
fore and after he had marked his vote. 
If that were so, there was no good reason 
why he should not be permitted to show 
the paper while marking his vote. 

Mr. M‘CARTHY DOWNING said, 
he should like to know whether the hon. 
Member for Westminster intended that 
the Returning Officer should fill up the 
voting papers of drunken persons ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, he had no 
wish whatever to provide facilities for 
drunken men, but only for a class which, 
as all hon. Members connected with the 
legal profession knew, existed in a very 
large proportion in the constituencies of 
the country—people who could not fill 
up a paper without assistance, even 
though the ‘directions were of the most 
precise description. He felt that there 
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was an objection to putting this power 
in the hands of the Returning Officer ; 
still we had to choose under the Bill be- 
tween two evils, and if Parliament pro- 
vided that such persons should vote by 
ballot, it ought to take care that proper 
facilities were given them. The Com- 
mittee had already given the Jews faei- 
lities for voting on Saturdays, or when- 
ever they thought fit to claim the right 
by the assistance of the Returning Officer ; 
and they were bound to give the same 
facilities to all other persons who honestly 
declared that they could not vote other- 


wise. 

Mr. DENISON said, that the subject 
of discussion immediately under the 
notice of the Committee was the reten- 
tion of the word ‘ physical,” but the 
discussion had widened so as to relate 
to every kind of incapacity. He did not 
think that any portion of the Bill ex- 
ceeded in importance that to which the 
Amendment related, for if the Bill passed 
into law in its present shape, and it was 
found in the end that a large portion of 
electors would be disfranchised, the feel- 
ing on their part would be one of dis- 
appointment, which would ripen into 
one of anger, to be followed by re- 
sentment. That resentment would fall 
first on the authors of the Bill, and 
afterwards on Parliament, which, while 
professing to give the broadest and most 
unrestricted franchise by mechanical 
means, would deprive 25 per cent of the 
electors of all possibility of voting. 
Mo, no !’’] Hon. Gentlemen said ‘‘No,” 

ut he was afraid that highly intel- 
lectual men could not put themselves in 
the position of those whose minds were 
blank. In the voting paper there were 
no fewer than 12 separate places where 
crosses might be made, irrespectively of 
the lines; and if the lines were taken in 
there were 13 more. There were, there- 
fore, 25 chances that a man would mark 
in the wrong place. Would it not be 
better and more rational, then, to allow 
the voters to call upon the presiding 
officer, assisted by the agents, to put a 
mark in the proper place, than to ex- 
clude them altogether from the possi- 
bility of voting ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, the hon. 
Member who had just sat down had sug- 
gested that the difficulty would be ob- 
viated by enabling the Returning Offi- 
cer, checked by the agents, to mark the 
voting paper. But if that were allowed, 
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the Bill would cease to be a Ballot Bill. 
It was quite true the Committee had not 
put a penalty on the voter for showing 
his ballot paper, but they had directed, 
by the 2nd clause, that he should not 
display it, and if the hon. Member’s 
Amendment were carried, it would alto- 
gether nullify that decision. 

Mr. WHEELHOUSE said, that he 
could understand the difficulty suggested 
by the question involved in the Amend- 
ment, so long as it was determined to 
carry out the Ballot by voting papers as 
distinguished from balls. It was per- 
fectly clear that. in the present state of 
education in England a very large per- 
centage of the votes would be rejected 
merely because the voters would not 
know how to mark their papers properly. 
The course which the right hon. Gentle- 
man supported would disfranchise a 
considerable number of his own con- 
stituents, and a still greater number of 
voters in the constituency which he (Mr. 
Wheelhouse) represented. He, how- 
ever, objected to any disfranchisement, 
and contended that every man who had 
a vote, and had mental capacity to vote, 
should be allowed to do so. He (Mr. 
Wheelhouse) was lame, and in a crowd 
could not go up to the polling-booth, al- 
though no man living was more anxious 
to vote than he was. Why should he 
be disfranchised ? Why should a man 
who was blind, or deaf and dumb, be 
disfranchised ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, the speech 
of the hon. Gentleman who had just 
sat down ought to have been delivered 
at an earlier period of the evening, when 
the Committee were discussing the 
clause which provided that any elector 
who was lame, blind, or otherwise 
physically disabled should obtain assist- 
ance in recording his vote. 

Mr. CAWLEY said, he could not see 
why a man who was physically blind 
should have the privilege of voting, 
while a man who, through his incapacity 
to read and write, was equally blind in 
respect of the proper exercise of the 
franchise, should be prevented from 
voting. 

Mr. SALT said, there was a great 
practical difficulty in the proper settle- 
ment of the question under notice, 
inasmuch as a very large number 
of voters were absolutely incapable 
from physical causes of filling up these 
voting papers. Take a constituency of 
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2,000. At an election, probably only 
1,500 of those electors would vote, the 
remainder being physically incapacitated 
from doing so. What would be the 
opinion of that constituency on such a 
result? They would at once say that 
something was radically wrong. And it 
would be impossible to persuade them 
that under such circumstances a wrong 
had not been done to them. He did 
not mean to say that his hon. Friend the 
Member for Westminster had met this 
difficulty, and he (Mr. Salt) did not 
know how it was to be met, but it un- 
doubtedly deserved the most serious con- 
sideration of the Committee. 

Viscount GALWAY said, he knew 
several instances at the last election of 
persons who through lameness or old 
age could not get out of their carriage 
at the polling-booth. Their votes were 
taken by a poll clerk who went to their 
carriage for that purpose. He (Viscount 
Galway) wished to know whether these 
parties were to be disfranchised under 
this Bill ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he was 
very much of opinion that the votes of 
the persons referred to by the noble 
Lord were void. The object of the rule 
under discussion was to give assistance 
in voting to those who were blind or 
otherwise physically incapacitated; and 
with regard to that object, he believed 
persons with physical infirmities would 
be immensely advantaged by the Bill, 
because elections would be more quietly 
conducted. Hon. Gentlemen opposite 
strangely exaggerated the number who 
they thought would be disfranchised, 
and, apparently, no argument of his 
would convince them to the contrary. 
Care, however, no doubt, would be taken 
by their friends that all these persons 
received preliminary instructions, so that 
the cases of mistake would be very few. 

Dr. BALL said, he had, as assessor, 
taken the vote of a person unable to go 
up to the poll at his own house, and he 
had known this done by others; nor did 
he see any reason why the vote or the 
election should thereby be vitiated. Of 
course, a presiding officer would not 
leave the booth for such a purpose at a 
time when there was any great demand 
for the use of the booth. In excluding 
these votes, therefore, the Government 
appeared to value secrecy more than the 
expression of opinion. In large English 
constituencies the omission of a few 
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votes might be immaterial; but in 
boroughs like Portarlington, where an 
election had twice been decided by a 
majority of one or two, the case was 
different. 

Mr. SCOURFIELD said, it was but 
justice that after the concession made to 
members of the Jewish persuasion, in 
which he quite concurred, equal facilities 
should be given to other persons who 
asked for them. 

Mr. D. DALRYMPLE said, he could 
see no necessity for the provision in- 
volved in the Amendment. 

Sm LAWRENCE PALK said, that 
the question before the Committee was, 
how were the physically infirm voters 
to get tothe poll? Circumstances might 
arise in which there would be great ex- 
citement, when it would be extremely 
difficult for even the most stalwart to 
record their votes. At present it was 
quite competent to poll a lame man; 
but under the Bill anyone who assisted 
a voter in any way was liable to heavy 
penalties, to which nobody of prudence 
would expose himself. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, that 
special provision had already been made 
for assisting those physically disqualified, 
and he must protest against the exten- 
sion of the provision to anybody who 
might wish to profit by it. 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY said, he 
had heard rather startling statements 
made during the evening, especially the 
dictum of the hon. Member for Dublin, 
that blindness was not a physical in- 
firmity. [Sir Dommic Corrican: No. ] 
He did not wish to misinterpret the hon. 
Gentleman, but he certainly said it was 
absurd to speak of “other physical 
causes,” because blindness was notalways 
a physical cause. [Sir Dommnic Cor- 
riGAN: Yes.| The hon. Gentleman ad- 
mitted having said that, which seemed 
to him much the same thing. With 
regard to the Amendment, however, it 
was well known that besides those un- 
able to read or write, there were many 
who, describing themselves as “no 
scholars,” did not like to rely on an im- 
perfect knowledge of reading and writ- 
ing. At present they could vote vivd 
voce ; but under the Bill they would be 
sent into a recess with a paper contain- 
ing a number of printed names, of which 
they would know nothing. The alpha- 
betical arrangement of the names would 
not assist them, and they might vote for 
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the wrong man, which vote might decide 
the election. He had no desire to hinder 
gentlemen from voting who from re- 
ligious scruples could not use a pencil 
on the Sabbath; but if in London, 
where there were hundreds of Jewish 
voters, the presiding officer were em- 
powered to determine whether they were 
Jews or not, why should he not be like- 
wise authorized to decide what other 
voters were incapable of voting? This 
ought not to be a party question, but 
merely a question as to whether persons 
who could now vote intelligibly should 
be in future prevented from doing so. 
He entreated the Committee to consider 
whether a man ought not to be allowed 
to ask the presiding officer to enable him 
to vote for the candidates whom he 
wished to be returned. 

Mr. JAMES said, he agreed with the 

revious speaker that this ought not to 
Se a party question; but if the proposal 
under consideration were adopted the 
presiding officer would in many cases 
have the power of returning any candi- 
date he pleased. With regard to the 
members of the Hebrew community, 
they would see what the presiding officer 
was doing, and be able to check him if 
necessary ; but in filling up the papers 
of electors who could not read or write, 
the presiding officer might decide the 
votes in accordance with his own political 
opinions, and, at all events, a portion of 
the constituency would be sure to suspect 
him of having done so, however impar- 
tially he might have discharged his duty. 
It was most undesirable to confer such 
an enormous power on every presiding 
officer. * 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS said, the 
hon. and learned Gentleman who had 
just sat down had confused a principle 
with a matter of detail. The principle 
under discussion was, whether a person 
who was unable to read and write, or 
who thought he had not the power of 
voting properly, should have the right of 
voting and be protected by the law from 
voting wrongly. He could have under- 
stood the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
W. E. Forster), if he had stated asa 
principle that a man who was unable 
to read and write should lose his vote, 
because it was absolutely necessary to 
presevere absolute secrecy ; but that 
principle had already been infringed in 
the case of the Jews. Then, why should 
a distinction be made between a voter 
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whom religious scruples prevented from 
filling up his paper, and one who from 
physical or other causes were unable 
to do so? ‘The Australian Acts, he 
might mention, contained a provision 
similar to that now proposed. As to 
the matter of detail, he wished to offer a 
suggestion to the right hon. Gentleman. 
He felt quite sure that before an elec- 
tion, there would not be the slightest 
difficulty in getting the candidates to 
agree to appoint some person who should 
be sworn to secrecy and placed in the 
polling-booth, to fill up the papers of 
such voters as were unable to vote for 
themselves. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, the hon. 
and learned Gentleman was under a 
misapprehension, for the effect of the 
Amendment already made would be to 
allow the Jews to break the secrecy 
only so far as one person was concerned ; 
whereas the proposal under discussion 
had virtually no limit. He further be- 
lieved, with reference to the last sug- 
gestion of the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man, it would be extremely difficult, and 
in many cases impossible to arrive at 
the result which he deemed so easy of 
attainment. 

Mr. COLLINS said, he was sorry the 
right hon. Gentlemen had not acceded 
to the reasonable proposal now under 
discussion. He had always been favour- 


able to wholesale enfranchisement, and- 


therefore he opposed the provision of 
the Bill which was now under discus- 
sion on the ground that it would practi- 
cally disfranchise at least a third of the 
electors in the kingdom. If it were pro- 
posed to enable Jews and blind persons 
to call in the aid of the Returning 
Officer to fill up their ballot papers, 
for the life of him he could not see 
why the privilege should be denied to 
voters generally, and particularly to 
those who belonged to the poorer 
classes. 

Mr. GORDON said, the subject was 
one of importance, well worthy of dis- 
cussion. The voters in the United King- 
dom were estimated at 2,300,000, and it 
was not unreasonable to say that 10 per 
cent of them were unable to read or 
write, or did so so imperfectly as to have 
great difficulty in voting according to 
provisions of the Bill. The Committee 
were, therefore, considering how 230,000 
electors should exercise the franchise. 
The hon. and learned Member for 
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Taunton (Mr. James) objected to the 
proposal of the hon. Member for West- 
minster (Mr. W. H. Smith) on the 
ground that the Returning Officers could 
not be trusted to discharge the duty; - 
but that objection disclosed one of the 
greatest vices of the Bill. If the Return- 
ing Officers could not be trusted so far, 
how could they be entrusted with the per- 
formance of the other important duties 
which the Bill proposed to put upon 
them? The hon. and learned Member 
for Taunton defended the proposal that 
Jews were to be entitled to call in the as- 
sistance of the Returning Officer, on the 
ground that they would be able to see 
that their votes were correctly recorded, 
but he seemed to forget that there were 
illiterate Jews as well as illiterate Chris- 
tians. If the Committee were willing to 
accord this privilege to illiterate Jews, 
why should it not be extended to illite- 
rate persons of another, or no religious 
body? A great deal had been made by 
the supporters of this measure of the 
practice in Australia, where the Ballot 
formed part of the electoral system ; but 
it seemed to be forgotten that in that 
pattern colony any voter who was blind 
or unable to write might have the assist- 
ance of the Returning Officer when re- 
cording his vote. He trusted the Com- 
mittee would adopt the proposal of the 
hon. Member for Westminster. 

Mr. DODSON said, that an illiterate 
voter must be illiterate in an extraordi- 
nary degree if he were unable to find 
out how he was to vote. Moreover, it 
must be taken that the words ‘“ physical 
cause’’ meant paralysis, or some such 
real cause, and not drunkenness, which, 
though a physical cause, was but a pass- 
ing one, and was one that should not be 
recognized. It was proposed to omit 
the word ‘‘ physical,” fearing that its 
retention would disfranchise voters who 
might be incapacitated from voting in 
the manner required by the Bill. It was 
justly urged on the other side, that by 
omitting that word they would open too 
wide a door, and place too much in 
the power of the Returning Officer. 
The discussion appeared to him to turn 
very much on the case of the illi- 
terate voter, who mistrusted his com- 
petency to distinguish the place where 
he should mark his ballot paper. He 
would, therefore, venture to suggest that 
the Committee should retain the word 
‘« physical” on the right hon. Gentleman 
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in charge of the Bill. undertaking that 
he would consider, before bringing up 
the Report, whether or not he could in- 
troduce words in the section which might 
meet the difficulty. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, the effect 
of the Amendment confessedly would be 
that the presiding officer would have to 
fill up the voting paper for anybody who 
asked him to doso. That, as his hon. 
Friend (Mr. Dodson) said, was opening 
far too wide a door. An illiterate man 
must, indeed, be very illiterate if he 
could not fill up the ballot paper, espe- 
cially with the instruction he would re- 
ceive from agents and political friends 
before entering the polling-booth. As 
to the suggestion of his hon. Friend, he 
should be able to deal with it better 
when he understood to what class of 
persons his hon. Friend referred. In 
his opinion, the words “blindness or 
any other physical cause” met every 
reasonable case. The case of persons 
of deficient education was met by the 
form of the voting paper. 

Viscount GALWAY asked whether 
old age was a physical cause entitling 
the voter to the help of the presiding 
officer; and, whether the presiding offi- 
cer could take the vote of such a man 
if he were unable to enter the polling- 
booth ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, the rule 
would meet the case of a voter who, 
from old age, was unable to write his 
name; but the case of a Returning Offi- 
cer leaving the polling-booth and going 
into the street and taking the vote would 
not be met by the Bill. He believed it 
was now illegal for the Returning Officer 
to do such a thing; but if it was consi- 
dered desirable that he should do so, 
provision must be made for it by a new 
rule. 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS said, there 
might be 12 candidates at the election 
for the City of London, and it would not 
be so easy for an illiterate voter to be 
sure that he had put his mark opposite 
the name of the right candidate. Could 
the right hon. Gentleman inform the 
Committee approximately what percent- 
age of voters could not read snl write ? 
If so, the Committee would have a gua- 
rantee that the right hon. Gentleman 
had considered the subject to which he 
(Mr. Assheton Cross) had called atten- 
tion last year. 


dy. Dodson 
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Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he thought 
the hon. and learned Gentleman rather 
exigeant in expecting that upon a Ballot 
debate he would come provided with the 
most difficult statistics which could be 
asked for with regard to education. He 
was perfectly unable to answer the ques- 
tion how many adults could read and 
write; but then he certainly disputed 
the assumption that persons unable to 
read and write would be unable to vote. 
He knew many persons who could not 
read or write, vibes believed they would 
be able to give an intelligent vote under 
the Ballot. 

Mr. ASSHETON OROSS said, it 
appeared to him that the Committee 
might understand that the right hon. 
Gentleman had not in the least consi- 
dered the question. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he must 
appeal to the Committee whether this 
was a fair statement. He had often con- 
sidered the question whether it was pro- 
per to provide for the case of those who 
could not read or write, and he had 
stated the reasons which led him to be- 
lieve it was not proper to do so other- 
wise than by the form of the paper. 
What right, therefore, had the hon. and 
learned Gentleman to make that state- 
ment ? 

Mr. P. WYKEHAM MARTIN said, 
he would bring under the notice of the 
Committee the case of a voter who had 
recorded his vote for him when in his 
100th year, and must complain that no 
provision was made in the Bill for taking 
the vote of such a man through the 
agency of the Returning Officer, instead 
of obliging him to go into a booth and 
recording it. 

Mr. GREENE said, he looked upon 
the Bill for a long time as dying, but 
that evening he thought it must be re- 
garded as absolutely dead. Let him sup- 
pose that Forster, Fordyce, and Funkum 
were candidates at an election for a 
borough, was it not extremely likely 
that mistakes would be made by many 
members of the working classes with 
respect to recording their votes for any 
of those candidates? It was perfectly 
certain that such mistakes must occur, 
and the Bill therefore, in his opinion, 
ought no longer to be called a Ballot 
Bill, but a happy-go-lucky Bill, because 
it was quite clear that the voting under 
it must be haphazard. The right hon. 
Gentleman was unable to inform the 
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House how many voters could read and 
write; but hon. Members should not 
forget that these men were the same 
flesh and blood as themselves, and that 
the right hon. Gentleman was not deal- 
ing fairly with them. For his own part, 
he always thought that that wretched 
Ballot Bill could not pass, and he felt 
more and more confirmed in that opi- 
nion. Hon. Gentlemen on the other side 
of the House must be aware that they 
had never whipped so dead a horse as 
on the present occasion. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he wished 
merely to observe, in reply to the re- 
marks of the hon. Gentleman, that there 
was not one of his constituents who, 
whether he could or could not read or 
write, did not know the difference be- 
tween Forster and Funkum. 

Mr. CLAY said, he thought the case 
of a voter 100 years old was so excep- 
tional a case that it was not worth while 
to introduce into the Bill words to meet 
it. He had himself, on a former occasion, 
introduced a Bill conferring the franchise 
in what he deemed to be the right way; 
but he must say that if a voter were un- 
able to use the very simple paper which 
would be put into his hand under the 
present Bill, he (Mr. Clay) was some- 
what indifferent as to whether such a 
man recorded his vote or not. If his 
vote were of the slightest service, he 
might prepare himself to record it. 

Dr. BALL said, he understood that 
the voter was to receive his voting paper 
from an official, and would then have to 
deposit it in a box; but unless something 
was done to explain it to him, he did not 
know how persons who did not speak 
English, as was the case in the Southern 
and Western parts of Ireland to a great 
extent, could make out who it was for 
whom they were about to vote. There 
were in Ireland a large number of men 
who did not speak English at all, and a 
still greater number who spoke it only 
imperfectly. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, that if 
the hon. and learned Member would 
examine the Bill, he would find that in 
the 32nd page provision was made that 
the directions as to the mode of voting 
should be printed in conspicuous cha- 
racters, and placarded outside every 
polling station, and every compartment 
of the polling station. As to the case 
of Irishmen who did not understand 
English, such persons would probably 
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have half-a-dozen interpreters to inform 
them of the exact meaning of the voting 
papers. 

Mr. HENLEY said, it seemed almost 
as if there were a wish to disfranchise a 
great many of the humbler class of 
voters. Anyone who considered how 
many people signed their marriage re- 
gister with a mark must know that there 
was a great number of men who could 
neither read nor write; and what pos- 
sible harm could it do to anybody if such 
a man said—‘‘I can’t understand this 
paper; pray help me?” It would be 
the man’s own wish—hisown act. But 
the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. W. E. 
Forster) said such a man should not be 
helped. They very properly agreed to 
let in the Jews, because otherwise the 
Jews would be disfranchised. The blind 
man, too, was to be let in, because he 
could not vote under their new system, 
unless he was helped. On what prin- 
ciple, then, was the man who could not 
read to be shut out? They assumed 
that out of four or five names he would 
somehow or other be cunning enough to 
know the one for whom he wished to 
vote. Perhaps some persons who could 
not read might be cunning enough for 
that, but others might not be so; why, 
therefore, should they not be allowed to 
seek help ? 

Mr. SYNAN said, he was prepared 
to vote against the Amendment, because 
by striking out the word “physical” 
before ‘‘cause,” they would give too 
wide a discretion to the presiding officer. 
He was certainly at a loss, however, to 
understand why a man who was unable 
to read was to be precluded from asking 
for any advice in the compartment where 
he was called upon to vote. The illiterate 
voter should be placed on the same level 
as the voter who was suffering under 

hysical incapacity. He should either 
e allowed to obtain advice or should be 
excluded altogether. 

Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK said, 
he differed entirely from the opinion of 
the hon. Member for East Sussex, that 
it was an easy task for any man to mark 
aballot paper. There were many persons 
who when they appeared before the Re- 
turning Officer became so nervous that 
they were often unable even to pro- 
nounce the name of the candidate they 
intended to vote for, and gave the name 
of his opponent. It was also common 
for the voter not to give the name of his 
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favourite candidate, but to state the 
colour for which he intended to vote. A 
very large proportion of the electors of 
this country, if this Bill passed, would 
be compelled to go through some species 
of rehearsal before they went to the poll. 
If the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. W. E. 
Forster) could depend on having an im- 
partial Returning Officer to take the 
votes and preside at the polling station, 
why could not an impartial person be 
appointed, as had been suggested by the 
hon. and learned Member for South- 
west Lancashire (Mr. Cross) to mark 
the papers of those electors who felt 
themselves incapable of marking them 
for themselves? He believed that in 
Australia the voter who could not read 
was not prevented from asking for as- 
sistance. He had always said that this 
was a Bill of disfranchisement, and he 
believed it was intended by the Treasury 
bench that it should be so. The right 
hon. Gentleman opposite, with his squeez- 
able nature, had yielded to the sugges- 
tion that Jews should be allowed to have 
their ballot papers marked. Was a Jew 
of greater value than a Christian? The 
incapacity had been removed from the 
Jew; was the Committee going to in- 
capacitate the Christian? He very 
strongly suspected that there was some 
great power at work behind the Treasury 
bench, and that those who sat on it 
were very much afraid of the next elec- 
tion for the City of London. Therefore 
they were doing their best to get all 
Houndsditch and the Minories on their 
side. 

Mr. ELLICE said, if the words ‘or 
by inability to read or write’’ were in- 
serted, his objection to the clause as it 
stood would be removed; but if that 
were not done he must support the 
Amendment. In many parts of the 
North of Scotland, there was a very 
numerous class who only knew Gaelic, 
and who would be utterly disfranchised 
unless some provision such as that to 
which he referred were made to meet 
their case. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he could 
only repeat what he had said before, 
that samples of the voting papers would 
be placarded outside and inside the 
booths. He should be very much sur- 
prised if the voters who could only 
speak Gaelic, unless they were very dif- 
ferent men from what they were gene- 
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aid of the placarding, and by the infor- 
mation they would get from their friends, 
be able to fill up the paper properly. 

Mr. CHILDERS said, that the rule 
was not the same in all the Australian 
Colonies. But in Victoria there were 
three classes of voters under the Electoral 
Act—the non-residential voter, the resi- 
dential voter, and the voter in respect 
of rateable property. The non-residen- 
tial voter and the residential voter could 
not vote unless they wrote their names 
in a book kept for the purpose; but the 
voter in respect of rateable property was 
not required to do that, and he might 
ask the Returning Officer to fill up his 
paper. 

Mr. COLLINS said, the right hon. 
Gentleman had given a most conclusive 
reason for supporting the Amendment 
of the hon. Member for Westminster 
(Mr. W. H. Smith), because, for prac- 
tical purposes, three-fourths of the Mem- 
bers of that House, being the represent- 
atives of boroughs, were returned by 
persons who voted in right of occupa- 
tion; and Englishmen ought to have the 
same privileges as their fellow-subjects 
in Australia. 

Mr. GOLDNEY said, that in the 
Paper with respect to the Ballot in Aus- 
tralia which was supplied to hon. Mem- 
bers, and which he held in his hand, the 
question was put what provision was 
made in the case of voters who could not 
read? It appeared that in Sydney, in 
Victoria, in Tasmania, and in Queens- 
land—no answer had been received from 
South Australia—the Returning Officer 
was permitted to fill the paper in the 
case of those who could not read. 

Mr. J. 8. HARDY said, he hoped the 
Government would withdraw the Amend- 
ment, as he must contend that after the 
concession that had been made to Jews, 
some consideration ought to be extended 
to those who could not read and write. 


Question put, ‘‘That the word ‘ phy- 
sical’ stand part of the Schedule.” 


The Committee divided:—Ayes 205 ; 
Noes 144: Majority 61. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again upon Thursday. 
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COURT OF CHANCERY (FUNDS) BILL. 
(Mr. Baxter, Mr. Solicitor General, Mr. William 
Henry Gladstone.) 
[BILL 43.] COMMITTEE. 


Mr. BAXTER said, that as the 
Amendment for referring this Bill to a 
Select Committee had been withdrawn, 
he proposed to go into Committee pro 
forma for the purpose of introducing an 
Amendment. 

Mr. SINCLAIR AYTOUN said, he 
would appeal to Mr. Speaker, whether 
the Rule was not absolute that opposed 
Bills should not be taken after half-past 
12 o’clock ? 

Mr. SPEAKER said, there being an 
Amendment on the Paper on the second 
reading of the Bill, the Rule of the 
House was, that it could not be pro- 
ceeded with after half-past 12 o’clock. 
It was true that the endment had 
been withdrawn; but that circumstance 
was not provided for by the Resolution 
of the House. 


Committee deferred till To-morrow. 


PENSIONS BILL—[Bu 113.] 
(Mr. Baxter, Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer.) 
THIRD READING. ' 


Order for Third Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read the third 
time.” —(Mr. Baxter.) 


Mr. HUNT said, that the Bill had 
passed through nearly all its stages at 
about 1 o’clock in the morning, and he 
believed its purport was not understood. 
He found that it interfered with vested 
rights secured by an Act of William IV., 
which was an agreement between the 
Government of that day and certain per- 
sons giving up their offices. The words 
‘public department” in that Act could 
not be supposed to relate to India, and, 
therefore, being unable to regard this 
as an honest Bill, he must, by way of 
protest, move that it be read a third 
time that day six months. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
the word ‘“ now,” and at the end of the 
Question to add the words ‘upon this 
day six months.”—(Mr. Hunt.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word 
‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 


Tue CHANCELLOR or raz EXCHE- 
QUER said, since the Act passed in 
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1834, it had always been acted upon as 
though the words ‘‘public department” 
in it did extend to India, and innumer- 
able pensions had been granted on that 
supposition. A doubt having been sug- 
gested as to the truth of the construction, 
it was only a matter of justice to the 
parties who had acted upon that belief 
that the law should be altered as pro- 
osed. 

. Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH said, the im- 
portant question was whether injustice 
was done to individuals. 

Mr. GLADSTONE agreed that the 
parties interested in the Bill should know 
what Parliament was about; but he 
thought the doctrine of the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite dangerous and mis- 
chievous. There was no doubt as to the 
intention of the Act; but now the sup- 
position was that it had failed to carry 
that into effect from a casual defect in 
the wording of the covenant between the 
parties. 

Mr. COLLINS hoped that the ques- 
tion would not be pressed to a division. 

Str LAWRENCE PALK said, he 
was of opinion that the House was en- 
titled to know how the Bill would work, 
and he thought that the Bill should not 
be pressed at that hour. He would 
move, therefore, that the debate be ad- 
journed. 


Motion made, and Question, ‘‘ That 


the Debate be now adjourned,”—(Sir 
Lawrence Palk,)—put, and negatived. 


Mr. HUNT believed that the orginal 
words were never intended to cover so 
much ground. He should not divide 
upon the question, but he wished to 
throw upon the Government the respon- 
sibility in this matter. 

Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Main Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read the third time; 
Amendment made. 


Bill passed. 


verbal 


REFORMATORY AND INDUSTRIAL 
SCHOOLS BILL. 
LORDS’ AMENDMENTS. 
Order for the consideration of the 
Lords’ Amendments read. 
Lords’ Amendments considered. 


Mr. J. G. TALBOT said, the Amend- 
ments which had been introduced into 
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the Bill in the House of Lords were un- 
objectionable ; but that according to the 
forms of that House they could not be 
agreed to. He therefore proposed that 
the Order be discharged, with the view 
to the introduction of a new Bill with 
the same object. 


Motion agreed to. 
Amendments laid aside. 


REFORMATORY AND INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS 
(No. 2) BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Joun Taxzor, Bill to amend 
the Law relating to Reformatory and Industrial 
Schools, ordered to be brought in by Mr. Joun 
Tatsot, Viscount Manon, and Mr. Cowrsr. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 134.] 


COURTS OF LAW (SCOTLAND) AGENTS BILL. 


On Motion of The Lorp Apvocarsz, Bill to 
amend the Law regarding Agents practising in 
the Courts of Law in Scotland, ordered to be 
brought in by The Lorp Apvocatz and Mr. 
ADAM. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 135.] 


House adjourned at half after 
One o’clock. 


——r 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, 30th April, 1872. 


MINUTES.}—Pustic Buis—-First Reading— 
Pensions * (93) ; Metropolis (Kilburn and 
Harrow) Roads * (94), 

Second Reading—Supreme Court of Appeal * 
(77), discharged. 

Third Reading—West Indies (Incumbered Es- 
tates) * (88), and passed. 


TREATY OF WASHINGTON. 
TRIBUNAL OF ARBITRATION (GENEVA). 
THE INDIRECT CLAIMS. 
CORRESPONDENCE. 


Correspondence with the Government 
of Canada in connexion with the ap- 
pointment of the Joint High Commis- 
sion and the Treaty of Washington : 
Presented (by command), and ordered to 
lie on the Table. 


THe Kart or DERBY: My Lords, I 
have not given Notice of the Question 
which I am about to put, and, therefore, 
it rests entirely with the noble Earl the 
Foreign Secretary whether he may think 
fit to answer my inquiry—but, knowing 
the desire of your Lordships for infor- 
mation on the subject, I beg to ask my 


Mr. J. G. Talbot 
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noble Friend, Whether the long-ex- 
pected communication from the Ame- 
rican Government has been received ? 

Eart GRANVILLE: My Lords, my 
answer to the noble Ear! is a very simple 
one, but I will endeavour to convey it 
in a less conversational tone than that 
in which I replied last evening. The 
facts as to what I then said about the 
despatch are correctly given; but the 
details, not having reached the gallery 
with distinctness, are not quite accurately 
stated. In reply to the Question just put 
by my noble Friend, I have to say that 
I have been informed by the American 
Minister that he received the despatch 
last evening ; but it is not very short, 
and as it has to be copied, and he wishes 
to make himself master of it, he has not 
yet communicated it. 


Jurisdiction— 


APPELLATE JURISDICTION —SUPREME 
COURT OF APPEAL.—OBSERVATIONS, 


the 


Order of the day for resumin 
han- 


adjourned debate on the Lord 
cellor’s Motion to resolve, 

That it is expedient that one Imperial Supreme 
Court of Appeal be established which shall sit 
continuously: for the hearing of all matters now 
heard: by way of Appeal before this House or 
before the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council, and that the Appellate Jurisdiction of 
this House be transferred to such Supreme Court 
of Appeal, 
read. 


Tue LORD CHANCELLOR said, 
that though in accordance with a Rule 
of the House the Supreme Court of Ap- 
peal Bill stood before the Notice for the 
Adjourned Debate on his Resolution re- 
specting the establishment of a Supreme 
Court of Appeal, he thought it would 
be more convenient if his original sug- 
gestion of considering the Resolution in 
the first instance were acted on by their 
Lordships. 

Lorp CAIRNS had understood that 
the debate on the Resolution had been 
adjourned in order that their Lordships 
might have the Bill before them and 
might pronounce an opinion on it; but if 
the noble and learned Lord on the Wool- 
sack thought it would be more conve- 
nient to take the adjourned debate on 
the Resolution before proceeding with 
the Motion for the second reading and 
the Amendment to that Motion, of which 
he had given Notice, he would address 
their Lordships on the Resolution, and 
conclude by moving an Amendment to 
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the effect that the House did not think 
fit to assent to the Resolution, the 
Supreme Court of Appeal proposed by 
the noble and learned Lord on the 
Woolsack not being a satisfactory sub- 
stitute for the appellate tribunal of their 
Lordships’ House. 

Lorp WESTBURY said, that there 
would be a great objection to pressing 
the Resolution before their Lordships 
knew what they were going to get in 
lieu of that which they were asked to 
give up; and he therefore begged his 
noble and learned Friend to allow the 
Bill to be considered before proceeding 
with the Resolution. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR thought 
that the adjourned debate on the Reso- 
lution might be proceeded with now that 
the Bill was before their Lordships. 


Debate resumed :— 


Lorp CAIRNS: My Lords, my noble 
and learned Friend on the Woolsack, 
when some days ago he laid his propo- 
sal on this subject before your Lord- 
ships, entered at considerable length 
into what I may term a historical review 
of the appellate jurisdiction of this 
House. I confess that while it appeared 
to me that, as a matter of research and 
curiosity, his investigation was interest- 
ing, it really had not much bearing on 
the question which he was submitting 
for your Lordships’ consideration ; but 
the use my noble and learned Friend 
made of it compels me to allude to it 
for a few moments. My noble and 
learned Friend stated that the appellate 
jurisdiction of this House had at dif- 
ferent times been open to debate and 
controversy. He made especial mention 
of the other House of Parliament in 
connection with those controversies, and 
suggested that if it should become ne- 
cessary, in any proposal for the improve- 
ment of the jurisdiction of this House, 
to ask for a vote of money, we could 
scarcely expect that the House of Com- 
mons would readily supply funds for 
improving the jurisdiction which it 
had impeached. Now, my Lords, I 
think it is important there should be 
no misapprehension as to how this mat- 
ter of the jurisdiction of this House 
stands. This House, having been al- 
most from time immemorial a Court of 
Appeal from the Courts of Common 
Law, has always possessed jurisdiction 
in writs of error, That jurisdiction has 
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always been exercised—from time im- 
memorial cases were brought here by 
writ of error to be heard before the 
Sovereign Parliament. Now, as far 
as I am aware, that jurisdiction has 
never been attacked or impeached. An- 
other jurisdiction of this House stands 
in a somewhat different position. My 
noble and learned Friend was right in 
saying that with regard to appeals from 
the Court of Chancery, the jurisdiction 
of your Lordships’ House cannot be taken 
to have been established till about 200 
years ago. And what was the reason 
why it was not established before then? 
The reason was this—that the Court of 
Chancery itself was an usurper and an 
upstart, and had had to fight its own 
way into the possession of a jurisdiction. 
It was not until the beginning of the 
17th century, in the time of Lords Elles- 
mere and Coke, that it was firmly esta- 
blished, and the Courts of Law ac- 
knowledged the jurisdiction for which 
it had been struggling. While the 
Court of Chancery was fighting for its 
jurisdiction, this House had jurisdiction, 
not only in respect of cases coming from 
the Courts of Common Law, but in re- 
spect of certain matters which came be- 
fore it not by way of appeal. The Court 
of Chancery had not established its own 
jurisdiction till the period to which I 
have just referred, and that is the rea- 
son why the 17th century had progressed 
considerably before the jurisdiction of 
the House over cases from the Court of 
Chancery had been fully recognized. 
But what was it that the House of Com- 
mons denied to this House? Was it 
the right of this House to sit as a Court 
of Appeal in cases of writs of error or 
of appeals from Chancery? I do not so 
read history. As I read history, there 
were two questions in respect of which 
the House of Commons entered on the 
dispute and denied the jurisdiction of 
your Lordships’ House. One was a 
question on which I am bound to say I 
think the House of Commons was per- 
fectly right. This House undertook at 
one time to exercise not only an appel- 
late, but an original jurisdiction in civil 
eases. It didso in the celebrated case 
of the East India Company, and the 
House of Commons challenged its right. 
This House submitted, and properly 
submitted. The other question on which 
the House of Commons came into con- 
troversy with this House was quite a 
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different one. It was not a question of 
the right of this House to hear appeals, 
but a question of privilege of the Mem- 
bers of the House of Commons. It was 
raised in the case of Sir John Fagg, 
the King’s Physician, who was ordered 
to appear at the Bar. When matters 
grew very warm, the proceedings of this 
House was spoken of in the House of 
Commons as a usurpation; but to show 
the nature of the question, I may ap- 
peal to a disinterested authority, Mr. 
Hallam, who says—‘‘It was not one 
as to the appellate jurisdiction of the 
House of Lords, but one of the personal 
privileges of Members of the House 
of Commons.” I think, therefore, I 
may assert positively that the appellate 
jurisdiction of this House has never 
been exercised under protest or subject 
to any infirmity of title. There was an- 
other topic to which my noble and learned 
Friend referred at such length that I do 
not think it should be passed over in 
silence. My noble and learned Friend 
referred to the mode in which the ap- 
pellate jurisdiction of this House was 
exercised before 1856 as brought out in 
evidence before a Committee of this 
House, and also to the amount of ar- 
rears; and he did so in a way which 
may have led persons to suppose that it 
is now exercised in the same manner. 
He alluded to the means adopted for in- 
suring a quorum during the hearing of 
appeals, and he said that Members of 
your Lordships’ House who were not 
lawyers had been accustomed to sit with 
the Lord Chancellor, one or two of them 
attending day by day for that purpose. 
He spoke of a case which had been 
heard under these circumstances by Lord 
Brougham, and which had attracted 
much attention ; and he mentioned how 
large were the arrears which had accu- 
mulated. I could not myself understand 
why it was my noble and learned Friend 
dwelt so fully on the system in which 
the appellate jurisdiction of this House 
had been exercised so long ago as before 
1856. I imagine—though I can hardly 
think my noble and learned Friend meant 
to produce such an effect—that the effect 
of his lengthened reference to that old 
state of things was calculated to produce 
in the public mind the impression that 
his description of the state of things 
existing in 1856 was also a true descrip- 
tion of the state of things existing at 
the present time. But, my Lords, nothing 
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could be more erroneous than such an 
impression, and if it exists — as I am 
afraid it does—it ought to be corrected. 
I have had some knowledge of the ap- 
pellate jurisdiction of this House, ex- 
tending not only over the time which 
has elapsed since I had first the honour 
of a seat among your Lordships, but also 
over the many years during which I 
practised at the Bar; and as regards 
the composition of the appellate tribu- 
nal, I can say that for the last 15 years 
I never witnessed a House assembled to 
hear appeals composed of any other than 
noble and learned Members. I will not 
say that no such thing has occurred, but 
I never saw it. I remember that in a 
conversation I had with Lord Kings- 
down, whom I have the honour of re- 
garding as a much-loved Friend of mine, 
I asked him why he so seldom attended 
in his place as a Law Lord to hear ap- 
peals in your Lordships’ House. He 
told me he thought he was doing better 
public service in attending the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council, because 
he found sometimes five, and seldom 
fewer than four, noble and learned Lords 
sitting here, and that throughout his 
experience, which your Lordships know 
to be very great, he had found three 
about the best number to compose an 
appellate tribunal. He thought that when 
the number was greater there was a di- 
vision and dissipation of responsibility, 
and the tribunal was consequently less 
efficient and satisfactory than when it 
was composed of three Members. Now, 
my Lords, with regard to arrears of 
Business, I will ask your Lordships to 
observe what is the present condition of 
the appellate business in your Lordships’ 
House. I think it ought to be known 
to the public. We have to-day entered 
on the hearing of the last case which 
was set down for hearing at the com- 
mencement of the present Session. The 
whole of the cases which remained over 
for hearing at the end of last Session 
have been disposed of, and the next case 
to be proceeded with is the first which 
was set down this Session. There have 
been only 18 cases set down during this 
Session, and now remaining to be heard; 
and having regard to the progress we 
have made heretofore, every one of those 
18 cases ought to be heard in three 
weeks. I venture to say that such a 
statement can be made in regard of no 
other Court in this country. Now, my 
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Lords, such being the actual state of 
things, I cannot help asking myself why, 
at this particular moment, this measure 
of law reform is presented to us, in pre- 
ference to other measures of law reform 
which are infinitely more pressing, and 
which logically ought to precede and not 
to follow a measure for the improvement 
of the Tribunal of Supreme Appeal? My 
Lords, not only is the progress of busi- 
ness such as I have described, but I 
venture to say there never was a time 
at which this House possessed so many 
advantages for the satisfactory discharge 
of its appellate jurisdiction. The pre- 
sence of my noble and learned Friend 
behind me (Lord Colonsay), so long an 
illustrious ornament of the Scotch Bar 
and the Scotch Bench, has been, and 
must always be, of the greatest advan- 
tage in the case of appeals from Scot- 
land. Then we have also the advantage 
of the presence of a noble and learned 
Friend of mine, the Lord Chancellor of 
Ireland (Lord O’Hagan), who, when 
there is any difference between the law 
of this country and that of Ireland, gives 
us the benefit of his experience in re- 
spect of the law of the sister country. 
Then, my Lords, with regard to the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Coun- 
cil, itis true there has been a consider- 
able arrear of appeals coming from one 
portion of the British possessions. Ap- 
—_ from Bengal have multiplied of 
ate years. This increase is only tem- 
porary, and is owing to causes which I 
need not now detail, but which it would 
be easy to explain. From other parts 
of India and from the colonies generally 
there has not been an increase in the 
number of appeals. My object is to show 
that the pressure on the Judicial Com- 
mittee was only temporary, and it has 
been relieved by a temporary measure 
which my noble and learned Friend on 
the Woolsack told us at the beginning 
of the Session had worked well; my 
noble and learned Friend adding on that 
occasion a statement which I think we 
objected to—namely, that the Govern- 
ment deserved thanks for the way in 
which they had surmounted the diffi- 
culty of the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council. But, my Lords, if the 
appellate business of the House is in 
the position I have described, and if the 
business of the Judicial Committee is in 
the position described by my noble and 
learned Friend, I ask why it is that in 
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preference to other pressing reforms we 
are now asked to take up that of the 
Supreme Courts of Appeal? Two years 
ago, the Judicature Commission, of 
which the noble and learned Lord on 
the Woolsack was a Member, and of 
which other noble and learned Lords 
were Members, made a Report in which 
they recommended the fusion, as it was 
termed, of Law and Equity; the consti- 
tution of one great Court to administer 
the two systems; and the establishment 
of a strong Court of Intermediate Ap- 
peal; but the Commission, after an at- 
tentive consideration of the entire sub- 
ject, recommended that there should be 
a right of final appeal to the House of 
Lords. The Commission, by the estab- 
lishment of a strong Court of Intermedi- 
ate Appeal, would have diminished as 
much as possible the number of appeals 
to your Lordships’ House, and in that 
manner would have strengthened, as 
much as possible, the Court of Su- 
preme Appeal. The Commissioners re- 
ported— 


“We propose further, that to this Court an 
appeal should lie from all judgments, decrees, 
rules, and orders in suits or proceedings not 
strictly criminal, of any Division or Judge of the 
Supreme Court, with certain exceptions which we 
shall afterwards specify. It may hereafter deserve 
consideration, after experience of the working of 
the Court thus constituted, whether its decisions 
may not be made final, unless leave to appeal 
from them be given either by the Court itself or 
by the House of Lords. In the meantime, we 
recommend that there should be a right to appeal 
to the House of Lords.” 


There was no difference of opinion among 
the Commissioners on that point; and 
the year before last my noble and learned 
Friend brought in a measure in accord- 
ance with that Report. That measure 
was not proceeded with ;—but why has 
not the effort to act upon that Report 
been renewed? One is tempted to ask 
why the Report of the Commissioners is 
suffered to remain a dead letter—why 
the fusion of Law and Equity which the 
Commissioners recommend remains un- 
accomplished at a time when we are pre- 
sented with a scheme which, even if it 
were a good one in its details, ought for 
every reason to come after such improve- 
ments as those which were recommended 
by the Judicature Commission? In like 
manner, a Commission sat on the Courts 
of Scotland. It was presided over by 
my noble and learned Friend behind 
me (Lord Colonsay), and met the year 
38 
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before last; but no measure in accord- 
ance with its Report has yet been pre- 
sented to Parliament. What is the 
reason that that Report has been en- 
tirely disregarded? My Lords, I can- 
not help thinking a construction will be 
put on this out-of-doors which will be 
perfectly natural. There was a consi- 
derable outcry in some quarters during 
last autumn—not for a change in the 
appellate jurisdiction of this House— 
but for what was termed the ‘abolition 
of the House of Lords” altogether. So 
strong was the reference to the subject 
in some quarters that the Prime Minister 
thought it necessary to take notice of the 
proposal in a celebrated speech made 
at the end of the year. He is reported 
to have asserted that, though some per- 
sons recommended the abolition of the 
House of Lords, he would think once, 
twice, three times, before consenting to 
such a proposal. Some persons have 
been bold enough to doubt whether, 
after all, that declaration of the Prime 
Minister is a perfect security for the 
continuance of the House of Lords. But 
be that as it may, my Lords, I am 
afraid that out-of-doors this construction 
will be put on the scheme of my hon. and 
learned Friend—that the abolition of the 
House of Lord would be too strong a 
measure to propose at the present time ; 
but that this measure would be a step in 
the right direction, and a preparation 
for the time when the Prime Minister 
may be prepared to think once, twice, 
and even three times. My Lords, for 
the appellate jurisdiction of this House 
I have no abstract preconceived idea. 
I agree with my noble and learned 
Friend that we ought to have the best 
Court of Appeal possible. That is what 
the country has a right to, and we shall 
be only doing our duty in taking the 
most effectual means to provide it. I 
see great defects in the present system, 
but I see great advantages in it also. I 
am anxious that those defects should be 
remedied ; and if they cannot be reme- 
died I shall not be deterred from ac- 
cepting any proposal for a better tri- 
bunal of appeal by any preconceived 
idea that this House ought not to part 
with its appellate jurisdiction. But, my 
Lords, before we go further let me invite 
your Lordships’ attention to some other 
considerations connected with the sub- 
ject, and to the width of the subject on 
which we are invited to legislate. My 
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cerns England alone. The question of a 
Supreme Court of Appeal is often dis- 
cussed as if it concerned England only; 
butcomparatively England has not a very 
large interest in it. The appeals from 
the Courts in England are very few. 
The appeals from Scotland and Ire- 
land are much more numerous than 
those from England. And it may be 
worth while asking the question why 
the appeals from England are so’ few. 
My Lords, I believe it is because the 
Intermediate Courts of Appeal in Eng- 
land are so strong. Her Majesty’s sub- 
jects in England have such confidence 
in the Intermediate Courts of Appeal 
that when they get the decision of a 
primary Judge, and afterwards of the 
Court of Intermediate Appeal, they are 
satisfied and do not carry the case further. 
And, my Lords, I believe that just in 
proportion as you can inspire the other 
parts of the kingdom with the same con- 
fidence in the Intermediate Courts so 
you will diminish the number of appeals 
to the Supreme Court. But as regards 
England, let me remind your Lordships 
of what took place in 1856, when there 
was a reference to a Select Committee to 
inquire— 

“Whether it is expedient to make any, and, if 

so, what, provision for more effectually securing 
the efficient exercise of the functions of this House 
as a Court of Appellate Jurisdiction.” 
Lord Cranworth, who was at that time 
Lord Chancellor, was Chairman of the 
Committee. There were also on the 
Committee Lord Harrowby, Lord Lans- 
downe, Lord Derby, Lord Stanhope, 
Lord Carnarvon, Lord Grey, Lord Ellen- 
borough, the Duke of Somerset, Lord 
Granville, Lord Campbell, the Duke of 
Argyll, Lord Redesdale, Lord Lynd- 
hurst, Lord Brougham, Lord Abinger, 
Lord Elgin, and Lord St. Leonards. My 
Lords, that Committee made a Report, 
in which one of the first sentences is the 
one to which I am about to call the at- 
tention of your Lordships. Speaking of 
the number of witnesses examined, the 
Report states— 

“ Among these witnesses there appears to be a 
very general agreement as to the expediency of 
retaining the appellate jurisdiction of the House, 
and in this view the Committee entirely concur.” 
My Lords, use has been made of an in- 
troductory chapter to a legal treatise 
written by Lord St. Leonards, in which 
that noble and learned Lord points out 
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the objections which were made to the 
manner in which the appellate jurisdic- 
tion of this House was exercised many 
years ago; but it would be a mistake to 
suppose that he is in favour of trans- 
ferring that jurisdiction from this House. 
Many of your Lordships are aware that 
a domestic affliction prevents Lord St. 
Leonards being present at this debate ; 
but I had a letter from him this morn- 
ing in which he expresses himself strongly 
against such transfer, and says it ought 
not to be made. As regards the Scotch 
appeals, the Committee of 1856 examined 
the Lord Justice General of Scotland, 
the Lord Justice Clerk, the noble and 
learned Lord behind me (Lord Colonsay), 
Mr. Kerr, and Mr. Anderson, all of 
whom were members of the Scotch Bar. 
And those gentlemen, who were more 
competent than most other persons to 
express an opinion on the matter were 
unanimously of opinion that the juris- 
diction of this House in Scotch appeals 
was extremely popular in Scotland, and 
that great dissatisfaction would be felt 
in Scotland at a transfer of that jurisdic- 
tion to any other tribunal. A most re- 
markable document was sent to the 
Committee signed at a very large meet- 
ing of the Writers to the Signet. I at- 
tach more importance to that document 
because, if there be any class of pro- 
fessional gentlemen who, more than 
another, have no personal interest in the 
maintenance of the appellate jurisdiction 
of this House, it is that of the Writers 
to the Signet. Appeals coming to the 
House from Scotland do not come through 
them, but through Scotch agents in 
London, who area different body. Well, 
what does the document state ?— 
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“That this society fully recognizes the great 
benefits which have resulted to the Law of Scot- 
land from the exercise of the appellate jurisdiction 
of the House of Lords, and would deprecate any 
alteration by which its judicial functions would be 
vested in any other body.” 


That is strong testimony; and but only 
this morning I received a letter from 
Mr. Anderson, one of the gentlemen I 
have alluded to as having been ex- 
amined before the Committee, in which 
he says— 


“ My experience since I gave my evidence be- 
fore the Appellate Jurisdiction Committee in 
1856 has only tended to confirm the opinion I 
then entertained as to the desirability of the 
House retaining its appellate jurisdiction, and I 
believe that a great majority of the lieges of Scot- 
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land concur in that opinion. Any measure to re- 
move that jurisdiction to a separate Court, whe- 
ther sitting in Westminster Hall or in the Parlia- 
ment House, would in Scotland be extremely un- 
palatable. Further than this, I do not presume to 
say a word on the merits of the Bill now before 
Parliament.” 

My Lords, before I leave the question of 
Scotland, let me remind your Lordships 
of a view of this subject which I think 
was expressed by Lord Aberdeen. By 
our Treaty of Union with Scotland we 
expressly contracted that under no cir- 
cumstances were appeals from the Scotch 
Courts to be sent to any of the Courts in 
Westminster Hall. I admit that my 
noble and learned Friend intends that 
this new Court shall be a Supreme Court ; 
but it may be composed of three Bar- 
risters of 10 years’ standing, and I do 
not very well know how a Court com- 
posed of Barristers of 10 years’ standing 
will come to be regarded as an Imperial 
Court, nor how my noble and learned 
Friend will be able to persuade the people 
of Scotland that if his Bill passes, the 
appeals from their Courts will not be 
taken to a Court in Westminster Hall. 
They may think that you will be doing 
in substance, if not in form, the thing 
you undertook not to do. Now, as to 
Ireland, my Lords, the subject of the 
appellate jurisdiction was one that caused 
very great contests in Ireland in the last 
century. In 1783, after much contro- 
versy and debate, Ireland succeeded in 
having the House of Lords which then 
existed in Dublin the tribunal of final 
appeal for Irish cases; and for that 
reason, on the Union of Ireland with this 
country, there was an agreement that 
Irish appeals should be heard by this 
House only; but what will the Irish 
people say if they hear that appeals 
from their Courts may be brought before 
three English Barristers of 10 years’ 
standing? Is this a moment—when 
Home Rule is exciting so much agitation 
in Ireland—is this a moment for you to 
open a door which you may hereafter be 
very glad to shut, and to give those who 
are agitating for Home Rule an oppor- 
tunity of saying to their countrymen— 
‘Do not carry your appeals to London, 
to have them heard by three Barristers 
of 10 years’ standing.”” Remember, my 
Lords, when you talk of the ‘‘ Imperial 
Parliament,’”’ those words have a sub- 
stantial meaning—they are not words of 
mere formal description; and I take it 
that one of the greatest advantages, in a 
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tripartite country like ours, is that the 
supreme appellate jurisdiction is exer- 
cised by a tribunal composed of Mem- 
bers of this House, which House itself 
is composed of Peers who represent 
every part of the kingdom. There are 
Peers from Ireland and Scotland, as well 
as from England, and therefore nothing 
is more easy than for the people of any 
of the three countries to give effect to 
their complaints—if they have any to 
urge, against the way in which the ap- 
pellate jurisdiction is exercised. But if 
you take three Barristers of 10 years’ 
standing and shut them up in a room, 
there is nothing to connect them with 
any distant part of the Empire. Now 
let us turn to the Colonies—for we have 
to deal with them also. We have colo- 
nies governed by every system of law 
under the sun—by Civil, Dutch, Roman, 
and French law. We have free colonies 
—colonies with free institutions, and 
colonies without; we have colonies that 
we have become possessed of by cession, 
others that we have got by conquest, and 
others that we have made ours by coloni- 
zation. Every one of them, either by 
charter, custom, or constitution, has be- 
come possessed of a system of law by 
which their appeals are to the Sove- 
reignin Council. They admit that juris- 
diction, they are satisfied with it, they 
are willing to abide by the Orders made 
by the Queen in Council; but if you alter 
all this—if by violent legislation you 
take their appeals away from an Imperial 
tribunal and send them to a tribunal 
which may be composed of three Barris- 
ters of 10 years’ standing, I want to 
know is that a policy which will give 
confidence to the colonies and strengthen 
.the connection between them and the 
mother country? Have the colonies ob- 
jected to the present system? Have the 
colonies been consulted on the change 
you propose to make? There is another 
point we must bear in mind. My noble 
and learned Friend told us that while he 
invited the House to transfer its appellate 
jurisdiction, he proposed to leave to the 
House its legal jurisdiction, if it may be 
so termed, over such matters as impeach- 
ments, the trial of Peers for treason and 
felony, and those legal questions—often 
difficult and important—with regard to 
claims to Peerages, which have to be 
tried by the Committee of Privileges. 
But, my Lords, what will be the conse- 
quence of the transfer of the appellate 
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jurisdiction? As long as you have the 
jurisdiction you have of necessity a body 
of legal men ready equipped to deal 
with judicial questions. No matter what 
Government may be in power, it would 
feel it to be its duty as long as the juris- 
diction remains with your Lordships’ 
House, to see that the staff who are to 
exercise that jurisdiction are efficient to 
have men equipped—to use a nautical 
phrase—for judicial functions. But 
abolish those functions—do away with 
the appellate jurisdiction of this House— 
and what will be the consequence? The 
legal Members of your Lordships’ House 
will have no judicial duties to perform, 
and at the end of 10 or 20 years you 
will have no person skilled in judicial 
trials, if, unfortunately, any case of im- 
peachment should arise. Between this 
House and the Supreme Court of Appeal 
there will be no connection ; and I do 
not think that, under such circumstances, 
there will be any guarantee for a con- 
tinuance of the jurisdiction which my 
noble and learned Friend now proposes 
to leave with this House. It may be said 
that the Lord Chancellor will be here, 
and will be able to guide the House in 
any questions of that kind. My Lords, 
I am not at all sure that the Lord Chan- 
cellor will be here. I hope my noble 
and learned Friend on the Woolsack will 
not think I am alluding to him personally 
when I say I am not sure the Lord Chan- 
cellor will be here. I say so for this 
reason—what will the Lord Chancellor 
have todo? I might, indeed, say what 
will he have to do elsewhere. I am ata 
loss to know what he will have to do in 
this place, and certainly he will have 
nothing to do in the Court of Chancery. 
If his Bill passes, and he should go into 
the Court of Chancery he will be turned 
out as an intruder ; and, for the first time 
in the history of this country, there will 
be a Court of Chancery without a Chan- 
cellor. But what will he have to do in 
the House of Lords? So long as the 
House of Lords is a High Court of Ap- 
peal the Lord Chancellor has to discharge 
eat judicial duties. Naturally, he is 
ound in this House, and naturally he is 
elected Speaker of this House; but if 
the only judicial function he will have 
will be that of presiding over a Court of 
Appeal outside this House, will the 
House consider that it ought to elect 
him Speaker? 
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Eart GRANVILLE said that, being 
a Peer, the Lord Chancellor would still 
be in their Lordships’ House. 

Lorpv CAIRNS: Yes; but what I 
mean to say is this—that I do not fsee 
what reason there will then exist for the 
House to have the Lord Chancellor for 
their Speaker. Why should the Mem- 
bers of this House act differently in this 
matter from the Members of any other 
deliberative Assembly ? Why should the 
President of a foreign Court be with- 
drawn from that Court to be President 
of this Assembly also? Nay—why might 
not that very Court say, why should we 
have as our President a Minister of 
State who changes with successive Go- 
vernments, and who brings into it an 
element of uncertainty and change when 
we want certainty and permanence? I 
say that when you have withdrawn the 
appellate jurisdiction from this House 
its other judicial functions will natu- 
rally follow. I ask whether you will 
have strengthened the position of this 
House when you have made it merely 
the Second Chamber of a deliberative 
Assembly, having no connection with the 
functions of the High Court of Parlia- 
ment which it has hitherto exercised ? 
And, my Lords, for what alternative is 
this to be done? What is the alterna- 
tive with which we are presented in this 
Bill? Now, without raising any of the 
topics of controversy in reference to the 
jurisdiction of this House, I may say at 
once that I agree to certain objections 
made to this House as a Court of Appeal. 
The first objection to which I will refer 
is, that there are no continuous sittings 
—namely, that except in the Session of 
Parliament the House does not sit at all, 
and that even during the Session it is in 
the habit of sitting only four days in the 
week. I take that to be the first objec- 
tion. The second I believe to be an 
objection as to form. The third is, that 
the expense of appeals to the House of 
Lords is very great; and the fourth is, 
that there are what may be called two 
co-ordinate branches of final appeal— 
one of which belongs to this House, and 
the other to the Judicial Committee of 
the Privy Council. The last objection 
is, that there is no certainty of an ade- 
quate number of Judges highly trained 
and experienced being always present at 
the argument of appeals. Now, my 
Lords, I have said I agree in all these 
objections; they ought to be remedied, 
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and, in my opinion, they are perfectly 
capable of being remedied. There are 
some of them that may be put out of 
question at once. With regard to con- 
tinuous sittings of the House, I believe 
that every proposal ever made for alter- 
ing the jurisdiction of this House pro- 
posed that there should be continuous 
sittings for hearing appeals. Then, with 
regard to the expense of appeals, I 
believe the expense of appeals can be, 
and ought to be, lessened. But, my Lords, 
I take leave to say that the Bill of my 
noble and learned Friend on the Wool- 
sack contains no provision whatever for 
lessening these expenses beyond this— 
that power is given to make rules on the 
subject. Why, my Lords, this House 
has already power to make rules upon 
that subject as well as any other Court 
which may be constituted. Then, with 
regard to the form in which judgment 
should be given, the Bill of my noble 
and learned Friend leaves that to the 
Court he proposes to constitute. These— 
the continuous sittings, the form of judg- 
ment, and expense—are minor matters, 
in which an alteration or improvement 
of the system could easily be made. 
But I now come to more important mat- 
ters. There is the question of two Im- 
perial Courts of Appeal. The way in 
which my noble and learned Friend 
stated his objection to the present sys- 
tem was this, he said—You have got 
the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council, which hears appeals from the 
colonies where English law prevails; 
you have also got this House, dealing 
with questions of English law and ap- 
peals from the English Courts ; and that 
there is nothing to prevent these two 
Appellate Courts from coming on ques- 
tions of English law to perfectly oppo- 
site conclusions. Now, it is not to be 
forgotten that although these two Courts 
have existed for a long time, such a 
thing as my noble and learned Friend 
suggests has never yet happened; but I 
quite agree that it is desirable to pre- 
vent the possibility of such a thing. 
How would the Bill of my noble and 
learned Friend prevent the possibility of 
such a collision? I find his Bill, to my 
amazement, draws a hard and sharp 
line between the two Divisions of the 
Court he asked your Lordships to ap- 
prove, and to one of these Divisions every 
appeal which comes before your Lord- 
ships’ House is to be referred, and to 
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the other Division every appeal which 
now goes to the Committee of the Privy 
Council is to be referred; and the mem- 
bers of the two Divisions are to be sepa- 
rate persons, although they are to have 
the power of asking a member from one 
Division to come and sit in another Divi- 
sion. So that my noble and learned 
Friend, who stated strongly his objec- 
tions to the two co-existing Supreme 
Courts, has virtually accomplished the 
very same end by his Bill, and the same 
thing may happen under it. But I go 
further. The fifth objection I stated 
was this—that there is no certainty of 
an adequate number of Judges highly 
trained and experienced to dispose of 
the appeals in this House. Well, now, 
let us look at the composition of the 
Court which my noble and learned Friend 
on the Woolsack prefers. And first, I 
must begin by saying that in this Court 
three is to be the number to form a 
quorum. I do not quarrel with that. 
How is the Court to be composed? I 
hope your Lordships will not feel that I 
am playing on your credulity when I 
tell you that the first three persons who 
are to compose the First Division of this 
Supreme Court of Appeal, to which are to 
be referred all the appeals from all the 
Courts of the United Kingdom, are the 
noble Marquess opposite the President 
of the Council (the Marquess of Ripon), 
the noble Earl the Secretary of State 
for the Colonies (the Earl of Kimberley), 
and Mr. Lowe, the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. That is the proposal in the 
Bill. These are the first three persons 
who may form a quorum of the First 
Division of the Supreme Court, and de- 
termine what I may call our domestic 
appeals. Well, now, I have great con- 
fidence in the good judgment of the 
noble Marquess, and the noble Earl, and 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer. At 
the same time, I do not think that they 
would do otherwise than agree with me 
in saying it would scarcely be fair to 
call upon them to decide upon intricate 
questions of black-letter law. Suppose 
while they were engaged in hearing a 
case of abstruse and difficult law, sud- 
denly there comes one of those crises 
which will occur in political life—the 
Government perhaps taking offence at 
some particular measure in the other 
House which they treat as a question 
of Confidence, and the result is a change 
of Administration. There is a new 
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President of the Council, a new Secre- 
tary for the Colonies, and a new Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. The new 
Chancellor of the Exchequer hies to 
Downing Street most anxious to acquaint 
himself with the Budget he is to bring 
forward. The Secretary for the Colonies 
resorts to his Office to make himself 
familiar with the geographical position 
of the countries with which he will have 
to deal. The President of the Council 
goes to the Council Office to do—what- 
ever the President of the Council does 
at the Council. They are all met by the 
permanent officers of their Departments, 
who say the first thing they must do is 
to go and sit in the ee Court of 
Appeal, to take up the threads of the in- 
tricate black-letter question which their 
predecessors were so pleasantly engaged 
in hearing when they went out of office. 
Yet that is the first quorum my noble 
and learned Friend recommends. What 
is the second quorum? Three Barristers 
of 10 years’ standing. No doubt, that 
is preceded by an enumeration of cer- 
tain noble and learned Lords in this 
House. But although we might be con- 
tent to give my noble and learned 
Friend our assistance during the Parlia- 
mentary Session, it does not follow that 
we should undertake to give our con- 
tinuous labour during the Recess also. 
In that case, what would the second 
quorum come to? To these Barristers 
of 10 years’ standing. To be sure, a 
Barrister of 10 years’ standing is not fit 
to sit in this Court unless he is a Peer; 
but if he is a Peer, so wonderful is the 
effect of that fact on the 10 years’ stand- 
ing, that he is at once competent to sit in 
these appeals. Then, with regard to 
the Second Division, what is the first 
quorum? Three persons appointed by 
Sign Manual of Her Majesty. That is 
the qualification—‘‘ any three persons 
that Her Majesty, by Sign Manual, may 
appoint,” will be fitted under this Bill to 
dispose of all colonial appeals, all eccle- 
siastical, and all Admiralty appeals. 
With reference to the appointment of 
Members by Sign Manual, my Lords, I 
remember that upon the eve of the hear- 
ing of one of the most important cases 
ever submitted to the Judicial Committee, 
the appointment was made to that Com- 
mittee, under the Sign Manual, of a gen- 
tleman of whom I Salton to speak with 
the greatest respect, because I entertain 
for him great regard—I mean Mr. Ber- 
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nard. Well, this Bill goes further, be- 
cause under its operation any number 
of persons may be appointed by Sign 
Manual, and any three Judges may 
constitute the Supreme Court for the de- 
cision not only of ecclesiastical and ma- 
ritime cases, but also of colonial appeals. 
Then there is a provision in the Bill 
with respect to the payment of salaried 
Members. There is a power to appoint 
as many as 10 mal st 5 Members, with 
£6,000 a-year each, to the two Divisions 
of this Court, who may have simply the 
qualification of being Barristers of 10 
years’ standing. I own it appears to 
me that the position under the Bill of 
Barristers of 10 years’ standing will be 
a very hopeful one. I cannot conceive 
anything more tempting to induce a 
Barrister to enter the House of Com- 
mons with the view of receiving a re- 
ward for his Parliamentary services, than 
the prospect of promotion to this Court 
of Appeal, with a salary of £6,000 
a-year, besides the chance of being made 
a Peer. And be it observed, too, that 
these appointments are to be open not 
only to English, but to Irish Barristers, 
as well as to Scotch Advocates. I ad- 
mire the dexterity with which my noble 
and learned Friend has dealt with the 
possibility of the recurrence of any such 
question as to appointments to the Ju- 
dicial Committee as that which arose in 
the present Session ; because I find that 
the definition of the qualification for 
paid Membership in the Bill is that— 


“No Member of the Supreme Court shall be 
qualified to be a salaried Member unless he has 
held for a period of not less than two years one or 
more of the judicial offices herein mentioned as 
qualifying a Peer or Privy Councillor to be a 
Member of the Supreme Court.” 


If the Bill had stopped here we should 


avoid any such difficulty as occurred in’ 


the case of Sir Robert Collier; but we 
have got one qualification which renders 
all others unnecessary, and that is that 
to be a paid Member a man must be a 
Barrister of 10 years’ standing. There 
is also another observation which I wish 
to make with regard to the salaried 
Members. I find, with respect to the First 
Division, there is a statement that a pre- 
ference in choosing its salaried Members 
is be given to ex-Lord Chancellors if 
they are willing to accept the office. 
Now, against that I must protest. It is, 
I contend, putting ex-Lord Chancellors 
in a position which is entirely unfair. 
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If they are persons of merit, and persons 
whom the Government desires to ap- © 
point, then well and good—let them get 
these appointments; but I protest against 
the idea that they should have any sort 
of right, in preference to other persons, 
to have three of these paid offices as- 
signed to them. Let me ask your Lord- 
ships to observe the manner in which 
the present paid Members of the Judicial 
Committee are dealt with. If I had not 
read the provisions of the Bill I should 
have deemed it impossible that they 
could have been placed in such a posi- 
tion. I do not know whether your Lord- 
ships recollect the statement which was 
made to us by the Government this Ses- 
sion with regard to the appointment of 
those Members of the Judicial Com- 
mittee. After the oppointment of Sir 
John Colvile, the Government offered 
the further appointments to Members of 
the judicial Bench who they were anxious 
should accept them; but the offer was 
in several instances declined. The Go- 
vernment told us that the grounds on 
which these refusals were based were 
that the Judges considered they would 
be losers by accepting the appointments, 
inasmuch as the salaries of their clerks 
were not provided for. That being so, 
it is obvious that the result of fixing the 
salaries at £5,000, as was done by the 
Bill of last year, was that we lost the 
services of certain eminent persons whose 
services the Government themselves de- 
sired to secure in preference to those 
who were ultimately appointed. At the 
time the Act was passed several persons 
warned the Government that the salaries 
were such as would not tempt the best 
men to accept the appointments. But 
what is the proposal which is made in 
the present Bill? Not having obtained 
for £5,000 a-year the men whom they 
were anxious to appoint, they now pro- 
pose to give £6,000 a-year, which if it 
had been offered last year, would have 
secured the services of such men as they 
themselves admit they would have liked 
to obtain. We have heard something 
from my noble Friend the noble Mar- 
quess behind me (the Marquess of 
Salisbury) of stagnation tempered by 
jobbery; but this I am tempted to call 
parsimony tempered by prodigality. 
There are also some other matters in the 
Bill to which I wish to invite your Lord- 
ships’ attention. There is one matter 
which is of transcendent importance with 
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respect to the criminal law of this coun- 
try. This Bill proposes to transfer to 
the Supreme Court which it attempts to 
create the jurisdiction of a Court which 
is called the Court of Crown Cases Re- 
served. Your Lordships are probably 
aware that this is a Court in which the 
Judges of the Superior Courts assemble 
together for the purpose of dealing with 
any points of criminal law which may 
have been reserved for their decision at 
the trial of criminals. There are, I 
believe, no more important functions 
than those which the Court for Crown 
Cases Reserved discharges. There are, 
I believe, no more difficult functions, 
and none which it is more dangerous to 
meddle with. It is proposed by this 
Bill to take away the jurisdiction which 
is at present exercised by the criminal 
Judges, who are every day in the habit 
of dealing with criminals and of ad- 
ministering criminal law, and to trans- 
fer that jurisdiction — to whom ? — to 
three men, any one of whom may never 
have seen a criminal in his life, or who 
may never have seen a criminal trial 
conducted in this country. I own that, 
though I have been brought up to know 
something of law, I should entirely re- 
fuse to pronounce an opinion on the 
most ordinary question of criminal law 
which might have been reserved for the 
decision of this Court. Here, therefore, 
you run the risk of endangering the ad- 
ministration of the criminal law of the 
land. If a mistake should occur with 
regard to any one of those cases you 
might let loose the prisoners in our gaols 
and at Quarter Sessions, and might over- 
throw the whole system of criminal law 
which from year to year has grown up 
in this country. That is a proposal so 
dangerous that I must, with great re- 
spect for my noble and learned Friend, 
characterize it as being as wild a scheme 
as was ever submitted to the Parliament 
of England. I now come to the next 
blot in the Bill. In it I see the extinc- 
tion of one of the most wholesome 
practices which ever prevailed in this 
House, and one of the most valuable 
elements in its judicial functions—I 
mean the attendance here of the learned 
Judges of the land. No cases have, I 
believe, been ever so satisfactorily de- 
cided by this House as those which have 
been decided with the concurrence and 
advice of those learned Persons who 
have been in the habit of attending the 
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House as Assessors, and who do not 
object to lend“us their aid in that form. 
It was only this morning that your Lord- 
ships disposed of an extremely im- 
portant case which came before you, 
after a hearing before the learned 
Judges, who were, with the exception of 
one, unanimous as to the judgment which 
ought'to be given. I concurred in that 
judgment; but I should have arrived at 
a decision with comparatively little satis- 
faction if I had not been fortified by the 
learning and ability which had been 
brought to bear by the learned Judges 
in the case. Now, it is not proposed 
that they should attend the House to give 
it the benefit of their advice under this 
Bill—for it could scarcely be expected 
that they should attend a Court com- 
posed of the two noble Lords opposite, 
and the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
and three Barristers of 10 years’ stand- 
ing. Well, what is the next thing the 
Bill proposesto do? It proposes to sup- 
press all intermediate appeals—that is 
to say, all appeals from Intermediate 
Courts of Appeal in England. In this 
respect nothing ean be more inconsistent 
than the provisions of the Bill, for it 
deals with intermediate appeals from 
Ireland or Scotland, or from the colonies, 
while it suppresses those from England. 
It, in this respect, exactly reverses the 
recommendations of the Judicial Com- 
mission, as well as the logical mode of 
proceeding, and throws upon the Supreme 
Court a burden which it would be im- 
possible for it to discharge. Take the 
judicial statistics for 1870. The Privy 
Council and the House of Lords together 
disposed of 112 cases—the former 61, 
the latter 51. That may be taken as 
the working power of these two bodies 
for the time they sat. Now it is pro- 
posed to throw on the Supreme Court of 
Appeal, in addition, the work of the 
Exchequer Chamber, of Bankruptcy 
appeals, and the re-hearings of appeals 
in the Court of Chancery. The appeals 
disposed of by the Exchequer Chamber 
in 1870 were 56, in Bankruptcy they 
were 59, and the re-hearings of appeals 
in the Court of Chancery were 141— 
making in all 256; and, if I add inter- 
locutory motions in the Court of Chan- 
cery, that would be 160 more—giving a 
total of 416 cases in addition to the pre- 
sent business of the House of Lords 
and the Privy Council. It would, in my 
opinion, be highly objectionable that 
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such an amount of work, in addition to 
what these two bodies now have, should 
be thrown on the Supreme Court, even 
if it could be done in the usual way. 
But what does my noble and learned 
Friend propose ? In order to prevent this 
accumulation of business, he oa to 
suppress not only the Intermediate Courts 
of Appeal, but to prevent there being 
any appeal at all from what are called 
interlocutory orders in the Oourt of 
Chancery. Perhaps your Lordships are 
not familiar with what are called inter- 
locutory orders. They comprise the in- 
junctions of the Court. It was only the 
other day that a primary Judge of the 
Court of Chancery, for whose judgment 
I have great respect, granted an injunc- 
tion against the Great Western Railway 
to compel them to stop their trains at 
Swindon in order to enable passengers 
to obtain refreshment. The Great West- 
ern Company were of opinion that the 
order was erroneous, and they appealed 
to my noble and learned Friend and the 
Lords Justices, and next day the Court 
of Appeal unanimously reversed the de- 
cision and delivered the Company from 
the injunction. But, according to my 
noble and learned Friend’s Bill, there 
would be no appeal, except with the 
consent of the Court that makes the 
order, or of the Supreme Court ; so that 
in order to have an appeal at all you 
should have a preliminary appeal to 
know whether there should be an appeal. 
And that would be the case, although 
there ought to be an appeal next morn- 
ing, or else companies might be seriously 
injured, tradesmen ruined, and the busi- 
ness of the country most injuriously 
affected. Then the Bill does not allow 
appeals for less than £1,000, whereas 
half our colonies have by charter got 
the right to appeal for sums very much 
less. I ask, my Lords, is it possible 
that by this Bill you are going to over- 
throw these charters? I believe that 
this measure is a very hurried produc- 
tion. I know the number of matters 
that take up the time of my noble and 
learned Friend, and therefore I do not 
say the fault is his. But, as a great, 
important, nay, almost, constitutional 
question is involved, I cannot help point- 
ing out the manner in which this Bill 
has been prepared. One of the first 
things that I find in it is this—it’ pro- 
poses to transfer to the Supreme Court 
which is to be formed all the jurisdiction 
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of the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council. My Lords, I thought every- 
body knew that the Judicial Committee 
of the Privy Council has no jurisdiction 
whatever. It is a consultative body, 
and is absolutely without jurisdiction. 
The curious thing in the Bill, therefore, 
is that it proposes to transfer from the 
Judicial Committee what the Judicial 
Committee has not got. But the juris- 
diction of the Queen in Council, who has 
jurisdiction, it does not propose to trans- 
fer at all; and therefore the Bill would 
in this respect be absolutely inoperative. 
Nay, more, I find power given to Her 
Majesty to refer to the Supreme Court 
any matters which it would be lawful to 
refer to the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council. But the noble Marquess 
the President of the Council knows very 
well that Her Majesty cannot refer. Her 
Majesty in Council may refer; but Her 
Majesty in person can refer nothing. 
What do I find next? I find a provision 
that this Court may have a colonial 
Judge, if the person to be appointed has 
held the office of Chief Justice of any 
colonial Court. The original salary of 
such a Judge may be £1,000 a-year; 
but at the end of a certain time he may 
retire on a pension of two-thirds not of 
his original salary of £1,000, but of 
£6,000—that is to say, on a pension of 
£4,000 a-year. What do I find next? 
Something, I own, which startles me— 
namely, that this Bill is not to transfer 
to the Supreme Court the original juris- 
diction of the Lord Chancellor with re- 
spect to persons of unsound mind. I 
am ashamed to mention these things ; 
but I must say that it is one of the first 
principles of the law of lunacy that the 
Lord Chancellor has no original juris- 
diction whatever, any more than I have, 
or than any one of your Lordships has. 
There is no original jurisdiction in the 
Lords Justices or the Court of Chancery; 
the jurisdiction is in the Queen, and it 
is committed by Sign Manual to any per- 
son Her Majesty may please, as a matter 
of convenience, and the habit is to give 
it to the Lord Chancellor. I want to 
know, then, what has become of the 
Lord Chancellor’s own original jurisdic- 
tion? I find that nothing in the Act is 
to interfere with this original jurisdic- 
tion; but I suppose it is to interfere with 
the original jurisdiction in Chancery 
when it is gone. But if the original 
jurisdiction of the Court of Chancery is 
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gone under this Bill, how are the Lords 
Justices to sit? They sit at present for 
the Lord Chancellor, to exercise the ori- 
ginal jurisdiction which he has not time 
to exercise; but if that jurisdiction be 
taken away by the Bill, where is the 
source of their authority? My Lords, 
I regret that this measure, both in de- 
tails and in principle, is one which I 
cannot fora moment imagine your Lord- 
ships would accept as an alteration of 
the present system of appeal. I believe 
the present system is open to amend- 
ment, and I should be the first to assist 
in such amendment as is required. If 
my noble and learned Friend had thought 
right to move for a Select Committee of 
this House, to inquire into the whole 
subject of the Appellate Jurisdiction of 
this House and of the Privy Council, 
and had referred his Bill to it as a 
document, not as a Bill read a second 
time, I should have been most willing 
to embrace that proposal. But if I am 
asked to assent to the second reading of 
this Bill, or the passing of the Resolu- 
tion of my noble and learned Friend, I 
must say that J am unable todoso. And 
if my noble and learned Friend desires 
that your Lordships’ opinion should be 
taken upon the adjourned debate, then I 
shall be compelled to move, as an Amend- 
ment, that, in the opinion of this House, 
it is not thought fit to assent to a Reso- 
lution affecting its jurisdiction in writs 
_ of error and appeals otherwise than in 
connection with a measure which shall 
provide a satisfactory alteration of or 
substitution for that jurisdiction; and 
that, in the opinion of this House, the 
proposals of Her Majesty’s Government 
under this head are not satisfactory. 
Lorp PENZANCE: No one, my 
Lords, who has been conversant with 
the practice of the law can doubt that 
for many years—for the last 15 or 20 
years at least—the decision of appeals 
in this House has been such as to com- 
mand the confidence and respect of the 
country. The same remark is true, in my 
opinion, of the other tribunal to which 
attention has been drawn—namely, the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Coun- 
cil. The decisions of that tribunal— 
partly owing to the very distinguished 
services of some of its Members, now 
unfortunately dead, and partly to the 
eminent position which a Court of that 
kind holds in the country—have also 


commanded the respect of the colonies. 
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But though such are the facts, it will, I 
think, not be denied that from time to 
time a question has been raised as to 
whether the construction of the appel- 
late tribunal of this House is one that 
can properly be defended as likely to 
work satisfactorily. I will not go over 
all the objections on that head because 
they have tes stated by my noble and 
learned Friend on the Woolsack; but 
to my mind it is obvious that a tribunal 
not sitting the entire year when other 
tribunals are discharging their duties— 
a tribunal which, in fact, only sits half 
the year, and which, consequently, must 
delay the decision of appeals—cannot be 
in a thoroughly satisfactory state. Agree- 
ing, then, that the existing jurisdiction 
is, in the main, -exercised satisfactorily, 
I also agree with my noble and learned 
Friend opposite (Lord Cairns) that be- 
fore the House parts with its jurisdic- 
tion it ought to be satisfied that the tri- 
bunal to which it is proposed to transfer 
that jurisdiction shall . such as will 
remedy the evils complained of, shall 
also be of the same high standing and 
entitled to the same respect as the exist- 
ing tribunal. In making a proposal to 
remedy the existing evils by the con- 
struction of a new tribunal, I think care 
should be taken, both by the selection 
of persons highly fit for the office and 
by the creation of a tribunal sufficiently 
strong in point of numbers, to give it 
weight it might otherwise lack. Under 
these circumstances, I cannot help feel- 
ee that many of the provisions of the 
Bill introduced by my noble and learned 
Friend require further consideration. 
Taking the measure as a whole, I re- 
cognize the Bill as an honest attempt to 
constitute a tribunal of adequate strength 
to meet the exigencies of the case—there 
is an evident intention on the part of my 
noble and learned Friend to create a tri- 
bunal in every way worthy; but having 
examined the details of the Bill very 
carefully, I am bound to say there are 
many parts of it—especially that relating 
to Crown Cases Reserved—with which 
I cannot agree. Into these details I will 
not now enter; but considering that the 
existing state of affairs is not unsatisfac- 
tory, and viewing the array of opposi- 
tion on the other side, I would submit 
to my noble and learned Friend on the 
Woolsack whether it is not expedient, 
as my noble and learned Friend who has 
just sat down suggested, that this sub- 
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ject should be referred in its integrity 
to a Select Committee, to take this Bill 
and the whole subject into their con- 
sideration. 

Lorpv WESTBURY: My Lords, when 
this Resolution was first proposed I took 
the liberty of pressing upon the attention 
of your Lordships that it was idle to ask 
us to transfer our jurisdiction unless we 
knew what was the tribunal to which 
it was proposed that that jurisdiction 
should be transferred. That was so far 
assented to by the Government that the 
debate was adjourned in order that the 
Lord Chancellor might proceed with his 
Bill. The Lord Chancellor this evening, 
by giving precedence to the adjourned 
debate, has produced this result — that 
the Resolution is discussed on the basis 
of his Bill, and he prefers to let it be 
regarded as a Resolution which is to de- 
pend upon the merits of his Bill. For 
my own part, I was from the first well 
aware that the measure would not bear 
discussion. I knew very well what would 
be the damaging effect of proceeding 
with the discussion upon it; and in the 
early part of the evening I ventured to 
entreat the Government to let the Bill 
be considered before proceeding with 
the Resolution ; my object being that 
my noble and learned Friend might 
agree to have either the Bill, or the 
question which it raised, referred to a 
Select Committee, and to postpone the 
discussion of the Resolution until the 
effect of that reference was ascertained. 
In order that the end that we have so 
long endeavoured to arrive at may not 
be frustrated, I would earnestly repeat 
my request to the Government to say at 
once—‘‘ Let the whole subject go toa 
Select Committee, and let the Resolution 
be indefinitely postponed.” Your Lord- 
ships must not for a moment entertain 
the opinion that the present state of 
things is so satisfactory, of so roseate a 
hue, that no reformis needed. If there 
is one thing that is required to establish 
the House of Lords in the respect and 
full esteem of the country, it is that the 
House of Lords as a Supreme Court of 
Appeal should adequately supply the 
wants of our vast Empire. It is neces- 
sary to ensure that character for the tri- 
bunal, to make it a real tribunal and not 
one in theory only—that such a Court 
should sit more frequently in the year, 
and should be capable of dividing itself 
into two or more Chambers, to meet the 
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exigencies of the case. It is necessary 
that you should have a body of Judges 
of the highest character accustomed to 
consider every part of the law which 
prevails throughout your vast Empire, 
and capable, therefore, of constituting a 
Court in such a manner as shall answer 
any emergency that may arise. That 
you cannot do at present. I deprecate, 
therefore, any eulogy on the present con- 
stitution of the Court which will cause 
you to hold your hands and believe you 
are a perfect body. I am no friend to 
patchwork. The evil of that sort of work 
is, that when people find a hold they are 
content to stop that hole; when they 
find a rent in their garments, they are 
content to mend that rent and go on. 
Having regard to a complete tribunal, 
I maintain that your Court of Appeal 
ought tobe framed after you have brought 
the subordinate jurisdictions of the coun- 
try into the shape in which you are satis- 
fied they should remain. I had not the 
honour of sitting on the Commission of 
1856 which considered the condition of 
those subordinate jurisdictions. I am 
not, therefore, conversant with the pro- 
ceedings of that Commission, but I un- 
derstand that they recommended an 
entire alteration of the character, status, 
and functions of the inferior jurisdic- 
tions of the country. If any such design 
be in contemplation, it is evidently im- 
possible for you to say what ought to be 
the final position and character of your 
ultimate Court of Appeal, until you have 
finally established the nature of the ju- 
risdiction of your inferior Courts. Al- 
though, therefore, I entirely agree in 
the proposal to refer the Bill to a Select 
Committee, where the last point I have 
adverted to may be well considered, I 
do not think you will be able to find a 
firm basis for your Supreme Court of 
Appeal, until you have determined whe- 
ther there shall be any alteration in the 
jurisdiction and condition of the inferior 
Courts of Justice in England. This de- 
bate, however, must undoubtedly create 
among those who are interested in the 
administration of justice, and who are 
anxious for the character of this House, 
many painful feelings. Such a result 
might have been avoided, if the Govern- 
ment had abstained from pressing on 
the discussion upon this ill-advised Re- 
solution. But when they determined to 
ask your Lordships to take a leap in the 
dark, to abandon your jurisdiction, and 
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accept their substitute, the exposure of 
the wretched nature of that substitute 
became necessary. I only hope that the 
Government now will, without further 
discussion, accept the proposal to refer 
the whole matter to a Committee; be- 
cause otherwise nothing will enable you 
even to approximate to the mode in which 
this matter ought to be decided. If your 
Lordships are required to decide it upon 
the materials before you, I shall be con- 
tent, and I think the majority of the 
House will be content, to vote against 
the Resolution, and to vote also against 
the second reading of the Bill. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR: My 
Lords, I am sure your Lordships will 
indulge me with the opportunity of 
giving some reply to the argument— 
the no doubt able argument you have 
heard from my noble and learned Friend 
(Lord Cairns) against the Resolution. 
My Lords, I can have but one object in 
view—namely, to ameliorate our judicial 
system, to rescue it from being a laugh- 
ing-stock to foreign countries, and make 
our jurisdiction in this House a reality 
and not a mere pretence; and if it be 
your Lordships’ desire that a Special 
Committee be appointed in order to a 
further inquiry into the whole, I have 
no objection. I will cordially submit 
to any amount of inquiry. But certainly 
I should not myself have suggested any 
such course, because my impression was 
that the appellate jurisdiction of this 
House has already undergone a sifting 
examination. Three inquiries have al- 
ready been instituted—in 1813, in 1828, 
and in 1856; but if your Lordships are 
of opinion that another inquiry is called 
for, I shall be most anxious to have the 
matter again thoroughly sifted, and can- 
not, therefore, but accede with pleasure 
to the proposal of a Select Committee. 
There is usually much difficulty in sum- 
moning Committees upon which the 
attendance of the Lord Chancellor is 
necessary, his time being so much occu- 
pied with other duties; but, as your 
Lordships have heard, there has been 
greater expedition in disposing of ap- 
peals, and a greater clearance of them 
than I can before remember. I can say 
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the same of the Court of Chancery, where 

there are no arrears whatever, and I 

should, therefore, have time to attend the 

proposed Committee. As to the speech 

of my noble and learned Friend (Lord 

Cairns), he has not grappled with one 
Lord Westbury 
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single position of mine. My case was this 
—that if your Lordships really exercised 
this appellate jurisdiction, I should be 
the last person to ask you to part with 
it. But you do not exercise it. Since 
the Bishop of London’s case in 1844 
there has been no attempt to exercise it 
—but, in reality, it has not been exercised 
since 1780. Bearing this fact in mind, 
it is not quite right that my noble and 
learned Friend should attempt to throw a 
gorgeous robe around the appellate tri- 
bunal here, and invest with the sanction 
and dignity of your Lordships’ House 
a decision come to by a body of four, 
at the most five, and often three, Peers 
to whom you delegate these high func- 
tions. That is the real state of the 
case; and my noble and learned Friend 
will not, I am sure, repel the statement 
that if your Lordships attempted as a 
body to exercise these functions and 
determine judicially what should be the 
fortunes of any one family in this king- 
dom, your appellate jurisdiction would 
not last three weeks longer, and your 
Lordships yourselves would be the first 
to abolish it. The question is a grave 
one, vitally affecting your dignity as well 
as the due administration of justice, and 
if that justice is really administered by 
a small Committee here, it is better 
that they, and not your Lordships, 
should bear the blame—if blame there 
be—arising from any error or miscar- 
riage of justice. As Lord St. Leonards 
has been mentioned, I may say he has 
expressed the opinion that, as regards 
appeals in Chancery, the jurisdiction of 
this House is a usurpation. However, 
this House went on entrusting its juris- 
diction to the Lord Chancellor himself, 
assisted by two lay figures, who sat with 
him on one day, and were replaced next 
day by two others. That condition of 
things went on for some time, except on 
occasions when there were great con- 
tested cases upon which the whole House 
took upon itself to vote—these being 
certainly not the best decided cases which 
were heard; and at length it was found 
so unreasonable, and the delays were so 
great—occurring as they did in a tribunal 
which did not, like other tribunals, sit 
six days in the week or all the year 
the usual vacation ; a 
tribunal fettered in every way by being 
connected with this House, though not 
deriving one particle of assistance from 
it—that in 1813 there was an inquiry, 
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to which no allusion has been made by 
my noble and learned Friend. It was 
then found that 380 appeal cases were 
in arrear; but the only suggestion was 
that a Vice Chancellor should be ap- 
pointed, so that Lord Eldon should be 
able to attend here. In 1823 there was 
another Committee, and the principal 
remedy then suggested was that there 
should be a ballot for the attendance of 
Peers, who should be fined £50 for non- 
attendance. Was not that a ridiculous 
mockery of justice? Two lay Peers were 
to be compelled to attend each sitting 
of the Appellate Court, and there write 
letters, read the newspaper, or do any- 
thing else that took their fancy, under 
a penalty of £50. In 1856 another 
Committee, composed of some of the 
most distinguished and thoughtful Mem- 
bers of this House, admitted the griev- 
ances which existed, and said that the 
remedy was to appoint two paid Mem- 
bers of the Court, at a salary of £6,000 
a-year, and a Deputy Speaker, and it 
was suggested that they should be Peers 
for life. These paid Members, how- 
ever, were never appointed. That Com- 
mittee sat 16 years ago, and not asingle 
step has since been taken for the im- 
provement of the appellate tribunal. 
My noble and learned Friend commented 
on the proposal that Barristers of 10 
years’ standing might be appointed— 
thinking, apparently, that he could best 
entertain the House by ridiculing that 
feature of the Bill. He invests the 
Judges here with every possible dignity, 
and speaks of Irish and Scotch Peers 
watching over appeals relating to their 
respective countries; while in contrast 
to that he describes Barristers of 10 
years’ standing as Judges. Now, with 
the exception of a noble and learned 
Lord (Lord Colonsay), who gives us the 
benefit of his assistance, and of the Lord 
Chancellor for Ireland, has any Peer from 
Scotland or Ireland watched the proceed- 
ings of the Committee to see that those 
countries had justice? I must complain 
grievously of my noble and learned 
Friend for representing as the effect of 
the Bill the appointment of three Bar- 
risters of 10 years’ standing—a class of 
men from whom some of the best Judges 
who ever sat on the Bench have been 
selected. He did not attempt to deal 
with the anomaly of this House really 
doing nothing, and of the Law Lords— 
sitting, if necessary, with the deficiency 
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no interest in the matter—with the evil 
of the want of continuous sittings and of 
the increased expense attendant on a 
Court with all these adornments. My 
noble and learned Friend cannot under- 
stand my reference to the state of things 
in Lord Eldon’s and Lord Brougham’s 
time, unless I wished to make your Lord- 
ships believe that that state of things 
still exists. That was hardly an expres- 
sion worthy of him, or of what I venture 
to say he thinks of me. Transported by 
his eloquence, he could not believe that 
I introduced that observation except with 
the view of prejudicing the existing state 
of things. Now, I introduced it simply 
because it was true. He has never known 
an instance of a layman sitting to form 
@ quorum, but in my own shorter experi- 
ence I have once sat with a Bishop, be- 
cause none of my noble and learned 
Friends were present to assist. These 
things are, no doubt, the result of acci- 
dent; but the recurrence of such acci- 
dents will be prevented by an effective 
Court. Then it is said we are going on 
well. I believe at present eight learned 
Lords—who have been actively engaged 
in the legal profession—sit in your Lord- 
ships’ House. Two of them have not 
once attended the sittings since I have 
sat here, being engaged in Courts of 
their own. Five have occasionally sat ; 
and a sixth (Lord St. Leonards) I should 
be delighted to see sitting, if his age 
and strength permitted him. Of the 
Lords who usually attend, four are over 
70 years‘of age. Is there sufficient se- 
curity of their continuing to attend to 
justify your Lordships in saying that no 
necessity of improvement exists? I will 
not follow my noble and learned Friend 
in entering into the details of the Bill, 
but one or two points I am bound to 
notice. My noble and learned Friend 
on the other side of the House (Lord 
Cairns), referring to the possibility of 
conflicting decisions by the Judicial Com- 
mittee and this House, said the error 
was perpetuated under this Bill by the 
division of the Court into two Divisions 
with co-ordinate jurisdiction. Now, 
though I propose two Divisions, there 
would be a full Court, and whenever 
an important point of law arose it would 
meet—so that the error is completely 
corrected. With regard to the noble 
Lords who might be called in to deal 
with colonial questions connected with 
special legislation, and how far an Act 
was within the powers of the colonial 
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Legislatures, it has been my lot to sit 
with those distinguished personages on 
questions of that kind. It was because 
such cases might occasionally arise that 
the Bill seve for them, and my noble 
and learned Friend should not have 
amused the House by leading it to sup- 
pose that there was the slightest notion 
of those noble Lords being called in, 
except for that particular purpose. They 
would not be among the salaried Mem- 
bers of the Court, who are to sit con- 
tinuously. Had we gone into Committee 
I should have been ready to enter into 
all these details; but I do not see, with 
my noble and learned Friend on the 
right, that we could have discussed the 
Bull better without first considering this 
Resolution. I have only one object in 
this matter. I wish to see justice so ad- 
ministered as not to bring discredit on 
your Lordships’ House. At the present 
moment we have a tolerably sufficient 
body to hear these cases; but there is 
no security for that continuing to be the 
case. I am old enough to have over and 
over again seen a Lord Chancellor sit- 
ting with two lay Lords, who could take 
no part in the proceedings, and indeed 
changed from day to day. There is no 
safeguard against the recurrence of 
that. I wish to see these evils corrected 
and to create a real, substantial Court of 
Justice—not a sham Court, with a sham 
Bench, under the veil of your Lordships’ 
name and sanction. I have no objection 
to the proposed inquiry being directed 
both to the Judicial Committee and to 
this House, in order to see whether any 
and what improvements can be made in 
the constitution of these Courts, or in 
the appellate jurisdiction generally, and 
whether the Bill is referred to the Com- 
mittee or not I do not care. All I want 
is that the facts should come out; and 
when they are once out it will be seen 
that considerable changes must be ef- 
fected to satisfy those who desire to see 
justice satisfactorily administered. I 
must beg pardon of the House for no- 
ticing what was thrown out by my noble 
and: learned Friend (Lord Cairns) as to 
this Bill being the first step to the abo- 
lition of the House of Lords. I hope 
we are allof one mind in desiring to 
remedy existing defects and to have an 
effective Court. Any sinister object of 
abolishing this House, or weakening its 
influence, hardly requires to be dis- 
claimed ; and, so far from the Bill hav- 
The Lord Chancellor 
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ing such a tendency, I believe the 
transference of this jurisdiction will be 
a most effective means of strengthening 
this House. 

Lorp CAIRNS said, he desired to re- 
move an impression which his words 
had apparently made on his noble and 
learned Friend. What he had said was 
that he was sure his noble and learned 
Friend had no intention to use this pro- 
position as a means of weakening the 
influence of the House of Lords, or of 
leading to further alterations in it; but 
that it would be, and indeed had already 
been, understood in that sense. This 
was the feeling out-of-doors, which he 
was anxious to prevent. The Order of 
Reference he would propose was this— 

“ That a Select Committee be appointed to in- 
quire into the appellate jurisdiction exercised by 
this House, and into the working of the system of 
appeals to [ler Majesty in Council, and to inquire 
what changes or improvements should be made 
with reference thereto.” 

It was his intention that the Order of 
Reference should be as large as possible. 

Eart GRANVILLE said, he was not 
aware that, either in speeches or in the 
Press, it had been represented that the 
proposed action would weaken the House 
of Lords ; indeed, it was supposd it would 
rather have a contrary effect. 

Lorp CAIRNS said, the expressions 
of opinion were not confidential, and he 
would take care the noble Earl was put 
in possession of them. 

Lorp HOUGHTON said, he was con- 
fident that on his side of the House 
many Peers would agree in the opinion 
that their Lordships’ jurisdiction was a 
solid and important reality, which he 
trusted the House would not lightly part 
with. 

After a few words from Lord Denman, 

The said Motion (by leave of the 
House) withdrawn. 


SUPREME COURT OF APPEAL BILL [H.L. | 


Order of the Day for the Second Reading, 
read, and discharged. 


APPELLATE JURISDICTION. 


Moved, That a Select Committee be appointed 
“to inquire into the working of the Appellate 
Jurisdiction exercised by this House and into the 
working of the system of Appeal to Her Majesty 
in Council, and whether any and what changes 
or improvements should be made in reference 
thereto.” —( The Lord Cairns.) 

Motion agreed to; and Committee appointed 
accordingly. 

House adjourned at a quarter before Eight 
o’clock, to Thursday next, half 
past Ten o’clock, 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, 30th April, 1872. 


MINUTES.]— New Memser Sworn—William 
Archer Redmond, esquire, for Wexford Borough. 


TREATY OF WASHINGTON. 
TRIBUNAL OF ARBITRATION (GENEVA). 
THE INDIRECT CLAIMS. 
CORRESPONDENCE. 


Copy presented,—of Correspondence 
with the Government of Canada in con- 
nection with the Appointment of the 
Joint High Commission and the Treaty 
of Washington [by Command]; to lie 
upon the Table. 


SPAIN—THE CARLIST INSURRECTION. 
QUESTION, 


Mr. DILLWYN asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether Her Majesty’s Government 
have received any account of a recent 
insurrectionary movement which has 
taken place at Bilbao; and, whether 
any “ie have been taken by Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government to protect the lives 
and property of British Subjects in that 
place ? 

Viscount ENFIELD : Sir, Mr. Young, 
Her Majesty’s Consul at Bilbao, has 
reported to Mr. Layard on the subject of 
the Carlist rising at Bilbao, which he 
represents to be of insignificant propor- 
tions, their operations having been con- 
fined to cutting the rails of the Triane 
Mineral Line, thereby causing some diffi- 
culties in loading the ships in port. Mr. 
Young promises to keep Mr. Layard 
well informed on the subject, and to 
suggest any measures he may think 
necessary for the protection of British 
interests. In a despatch from the Con- 
sul, received at the Foreign Office yester- 
day, the following remarks are made on 
the state of the town of Bilbao :— 

“The town of Bilbao remains tranquil, and 
although the large number of British vessels in 
port has made it desirable to recommend to the 
masters particular caution with respect to the 
behaviour of their crews, there is nothing, so far 
as I can judge at present, to render any special 
measure necessary for the preservation of order 
and the protection of British property. I think 
it right to state to your Lordship that all work 
connected with the mining district is stopped, and 
that the difficulty and great delay lately expe- 
rienced in loading the iron ore is for the time 
insuperable ; and shipowners would, therefore, do 
well to suspend despatching ships to this port, 
already blocked with vessels waiting for cargoes.” 
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ELEMENTARY EDUCATION ACT—THE 
SUNDERLAND SCHOOL BOARD. 


QUESTION. 


Mr. R. N. FOWLER asked the Vice 
President of the Council, Whether he 
has received any communication from 
the Sunderland School Board relating to 
the working of the twenty-fifth Clause 
of the Elementary Education Act? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, in reply, 
that he had been under a misapprehen- 
sion with regard to this matter, and had 
on a former occasion made an incorrect 
statement in reply to his hon. Friend the 
Member for Sunderland (Mr. Candlish). 
He had said that the Sunderland School 
Board were working the 25th clause in 
an extravagant manner. By this, how- 
ever, he did not mean more than that 
from generous motives they had not 
been sufficiently careful in ascertaining 
the condition of the parents and their 
ability to pay the school fees. He made 
this statement in consequence of a re- 
mark of the hon. Member for Sunderland 
that £600 had been spent in working 
the clause. No doubt he misunderstood 
his hon. Friend, who only meant to con- 
vey the impression that £600 had been 
obtained as a possible fund out of which 
the expenses rendered necessary by the 
clause might be paid. He was now in- 
formed that up to a recent date no fee 
had been paid by the Board for any child 
at Sunderland, and that no contract had 
been made for the payment of any fee. 
The Sunderland School Board were, he 
believed, working this clause with the 
utmost care and attention to each par- 
ticular case, and had not paid the fees 
for any children whose parents were able 
to pay them. 


NAVY—CONSUMPTION OF COAL—THE 
ADMIRALTY ORDERS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. CORRY asked the First Lord of 
the Admiralty, Whether his attention 
has been drawn to a letter in “The 
Times” of yesterday, signed by Lord 
Clarence Paget, recently Commander-in- 
Chief of the Mediterranean Squadron ; 
whether he will lay upon the Table of 
the House the series of Orders restrict- 
ing the use of the engine referred to in 
that letter ; and, whether it is true that 
the Admiralty contemplates a revision 
of those Orders; and, if so, whether 
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the Revised Orders will also be laid upon 
the Table? 

Mr. GOSCHEN: Yes, Sir, of course 
my attention has been called to the letter 
addressed to Zhe Times by the ex-OCom- 
mander-in-Chief of the Mediterranean 
Squadron, on subjects which most deeply 
concern everyone who is interested in 
the efficiency of the Navy, and in that 
cordiality which must exist between the 
Admiralty and the service if the efficiency 
of the Fleet is to be kept up. Of course, 
Sir, my attention has been called to this 
letter, on account, among other reasons, 
of its assumptions as to the causes of 
disasters when the results of the in- 
quiries into those disasters have not yet 
reached this country and are not yet 
known. Of course, Sir, my attention 
has been called to this letter, the as- 
sumption in which, respecting cases the 
particulars of which are known, is against 
the weight of evidence. The House will 
remember that in the case of the Captain 
the signal made by the Admiral in com- 
mand of the squadron was that the 
ships should get up steam sufficient to 
maintain a speed of six knots per hour, 
and connect their screws, whereas, as 
regards the Agincourt, she actually had 
not attained a greater rate of speed than 
four knots per hour when the casualty 
that occurred to her took place. As to 
the Defence, I may mention that the 
steam was up in that vessel at the time 
of the disaster. She was lying at anchor 
off the Island of Pantellaria, with steam 
up in two of her boilers, when the wind 
freshened, and the captain gave orders 
to get up steam in the other two boilers 
also. He inquired how long it would 
take to do this, and the engineer said it 
could be done in 20 minutes. There 
was a mistake, however, in delivering 
the message, and the time was reported 
to the captain as five minutes. The 
captain accordingly waited till that time 
had elapsed, and then, assuming that 
the four boilers had been connected, let 
slip his cable—a circumstance which re- 
sulted in the accident. The House will 
now be able to judge whether there was 
no steam up, and whether any regula- 
tions of the Admiralty led to the disaster. 
As regards the Lord Clyde, she proceeded 
almost at full speed to the assistance of 
the ship being wrecked off Pantellaria, 
I believe with six boilers at work. She 
arrived there at night, and had to wait 
until morning before she could render 
Mr. Corry 
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assistance. I am dealing now not with 
controverted matters, but I am givin 
the account of the captain himself. 
When she arrived the fires were banked 
up in four of her boilers, and she was 
capable of going with those four boilers 
at the speed of 10 knots an hour. With 
regard to the cause of the other disasters 
T can say nothing until the Reports of 
the Courts-Martial have arrived; but I 
think I have cleared up one important 
point, and shown that steam was up in 
the cases to which I have alluded. I 
think this matter is one of such extreme 
importance that when we have the full 
materials before the House—and we 
shall have them shortly—I shall be able, 
in my place in the House of Commons, 
to rebut the charges which has been 
brought against the Admiralty in this 
matter. Then I am asked, whether the 
revised Orders respecting the use of the 
engines will be laid on the Table of the 
House? Certainly, Sir, every Order 
shall be laid upon the Table of this 
House. But I would remind the House 
that there are regulations restricting the 
use of coal which date as far back as 
the year 1856, in addition to the modern 
restrictions. The first of these modern 
restrictions is as follows :— 
: “ Aug. 3, 1865. 

“My Lords having observed that in many in- 
stances the Captains of Her Majesty’s Ships have 
used steam power when, in the opinion of their 
Lordships, the service on which they were em- 
ployed did not require it; and that it had also 
been used in leaving and entering harbours offer- 
ing no difficulties to vessels under sail, they think 
it necessary again to call the attention of officers 
to Articles 7 and 8, cap. 20, page 175, of the 
printed Instructions. 

“My Lords further direct that Commanders- 
in-Chief and senior Officers shall on all occasions 
distinctly state in the sailing Orders they may 
give, to what extent steam may be used, and they 
are carefully to examine the logs and steam re- 
gisters of the ships under their orders, calling the 
attention of the commanding officers to any un- 
necessary expenditure, and reporting the same to 
the Admiralty. The quantity of coal consumed 
in the 24 hours and remaining on board is to be 
inserted daily in the log accompanying the report 
of proceedings, and when steam is used (in addi- 
tion to the notification underlined in red ink, 
ordered in Article 11, cap. 20, page 176), the 
knots and fathoms are to be written in red ink. 

“ My Lords desire to impress upon all officers 
in command the very great importance of reducing 
the expenditure of coal on board their ships to the 
lowest point consistent with the safety of the 
vessels and the due performance of the service on 
which they may be employed.” 


This Instruction was addressed to all 
Commanders-in-Chief, Captains, Com- 
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manders, and Oommanding Officers of 
Her Majesty’s ships and vessels. With 
regard to this Instruction, I may state 
in candour that the Secretary to the 
Admiralty was not satisfied with the 
strength of these Instructions, and he 
roposed stili stronger regulations for- 
fiddling the use of steam on ordinary 


passages altogether. The House will, 
not iacladaeall ask the date of these 
Instructions. The Instruction was dated 


1865, and it is signed ‘‘ By command of 
their Lordships, Clarence Paget.” The 
House will see, therefore, that the Se- 
cretary to the Board of Admiralty who 
proposed regulations more stringent than 
any of those now in force was Lord 
Clarence Paget. [Mr. Corry asked the 
date of the revised Orders. ] The revised 
Orders were passed by the Board of 
Admiralty on the 26th of April, and 
they shall be laid on the Table of the 
House, together with the other Instruc- 
tions. 


ARMY—DEPOT CENTRES—TROW- 
BRIDGE.—QUESTION. 


Lorp HENRY THYNNE asked the 
Secretary of State for War, Whether 
he is aware that the town of Trowbridge, 
which has been selected as the local 
centre for Wiltshire and Dorsetshire, is 
devoid of water, and that the horses of 
the Artillery now quartered at Trow- 
bridge have to go four miles for their 
watering place ; and, whether, having 
regard to the military advantage and 
public convenience of the many Railways 
now meeting at Salisbury, and its com- 
munications with Portsmouth, South- 
ampton, Weymouth, and all parts of the 
coast, as well as London, he would con- 
sider of appointing Salisbury as the 
centre for the two counties ? 

Mr. CARDWELL said, in reply, that 
Trowbridge had been selected because 
it afforded sufficient accommodation ; but 
no final decision had been come to upon 
the subject, and time would be afforded 
for the consideration of the claims of 
Salisbury and other places. 


IRELAND—PUBLIC MEETINGS— 
PH@NIX PARK.—QUESTION. 


Mr. BUTT asked the First Lord of 
the Treasury, Whether the assurance 
given as to the holding of public meet- 
ings in the Royal Parks is to be under- 
stood as applying to the Phoenix Park ? 
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Mr. GLADSTONE, in reply, said, in 
strictness the assurance given by the 
Government as to the holding of public 
meetings in the Royal Parks, with re- 
ference to the Bill which had lately 

assed that House, did not apply to 

heenix Park, because that Park was 
not included in the Bill, and was placed 
under a government different from that 
which had charge of the other Royal 
Parks, and was vested in the Irish Board 
of Works. While the proceedings un- 
dertaken for the occurrences of last 
year were pending, it was deemed better 
not to deal with the case of the Phoenix 
Park. As to the substance of the Ques- 
tion, he could give a distinct answer, 
which would be more satisfactory if it 
was in the form of a quotation from a 
declaration made by the Secretary for 
Ireland last year. It was to the effect 
that the subject of public meetings in 
Phoenix Park would be taken into im- 
mediate consideration, and meanwhile 
the Government would not interfere with 
any meetings, otherwise unobjectionable, 
held in a part of the Park not incon- 
venient to the public, or to persons re- 
siding in thePark. It was probable the 
Park would require to be made the sub- 
ject of legislation; but until that was 
done, the declaration made by his noble 
Friend would be carried out. 


INDIA—SANSKRIT COLLEGE AT 
CALCUTTA.—QUESTION. 


Mr. FAWCETT asked the Under 
Secretary of State for India, Whether 
the attention of the Secretary of State 
for India has been directed to a letter 
which appeared in ‘‘ The Times” of 
April 15, from Mr. Cowell, Professor of 
Sanskrit in the University of Cambridge, 
referring to the abolition of the Profes- 
sorship of Hindu Law in the Sanskrit 
College at Calcutta; and further, whe- 
ther, under the circumstances of the case, 
the Secretary of State approves of the 
course which has been adopted; and, if 
not, whether he intends to take any 
action in the matter? 

Mr. GRANT DUFF replied that the 
attention of the Secretary of State had 
been called to the letter in question, and 
he proposed to ask for an explanation 
from the Government of India on the 
subject, for no official information had 
been received. 
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TREATY OF WASITINGTON. 
TRIBUNAL OF ARBITRATION (GENEVA). 
THE INDIRECT CLAIMS. 
CORRESPONDENCE.—OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr. GLADSTONE: Last evening, 
Sir, a Question was put to me in refer- 
ence to the arrival from America of the 
Despatch in answer to Lord Granville’s 
Note of the 20th of March, and I stated 
that it had not then arrived. I may 
mention now that the Despatch reached 
General Schenck last night some time 
after I made the statement to which I 
have referred. This information has 
been given to Lord Granville by the 
United States Minister, who has not, 
however, stated the length of time that 
will be occupied in copying the docu- 
ment, which is, I understand, of some 
length. Therefore, I cannot say abso- 
lutely when General Schenck will place 
the Despatches in the hands of Her 
Majesty’s Government. 


2019 


IRELAND—CIVIL SERVICE SALARIES, 
RESOLUTION. 


Mr. PLUNKET rose to call attention 
to the inequality now existing between 
the salaries of members of the Civil 
Service of the Crown serving in Ireland 
and those filling corresponding offices in 
England, and to move— 

‘“‘ That, having regard to the great increase that 
has in late years occurred in the cost of living in 
Ireland, the scale of salaries applied to offices of 
the Civil Service there should be re-considered, 
with a view to placing the servants employed in 
such offices on an equality as to remuneration 
with those performing corresponding duties in 
England.” 


The hon. and learned Member said, 
though the Irish grievance to which he 
had to call attention was one connected 
with the national finances, it was in no 
sense a begging grievance, for they 
asked from the Government no gift or 
loan of money, but simply that the Civil 
servants of the Crown stationed in Ire- 
land should be placed upon an equality 
with the Civil servants of the Crown 
stationed in England, to perform duties 
exactly corresponding in quality, quan- 
tity, and responsibility. Of late years 
this grievance had become intolerable, 
because while the cost of living in 
Dublin 20 years since was much cheaper 
than it was at that time in London, 
latterly the cost of living in Dublin had 
so rapidly increased that there was now 
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no inequality in that respect between the 
two places. But there was an ave 

difference of 30 per cent between the 
salaries paid to the Civil servants in 
Dublin and the amount received by those 
holding corresponding positions in Lon- 
don. e trusted, therefore, that the 
House would admit that though the 
present grievance was smaller than some 
of the others which had been brought 
before Parliament, it was still a griev- 
ance which called for redress. Another 
very peculiar circumstance connected 
with this question was that it had no- 
thing whatever to do with party — 
and, stranger still, that it was the first 
proposal which had been brought for- 
ward in that House since the Union 
upon which Irish Members of every 
creed and party, and Irish newspapers 
of every shade of opinion, were abso- 
lutely agreed. Zhe London Civilian— 
a recognized organ, as he believed, of 
the English Civil Service—acknowledged 
that the evils under which the officers 
in Ireland suffered were real and not 
imaginary ; that their pay was small, 
their promotion notoriously slow, and 
that the good things fell, in too many 
instances, to the favoured officials in 
Dublin. The grievance of which he es- 
pecially complained arose from the fact 
that the cost of living in Ireland had 
increased so rapidly during the last 20 
years as to close in upon the Irish Civil 
servants in a way that made their narrow 
salaries intolerably small. In 1868 the 
Civil servants of the Crown situated in 
Dublin decided to take common action 
in the matter, and appointed a commit- 
tee, including the most respected and 
distinguished officers of their several de- 
partments, who proceeded to draw up 
a statement of their grievances. That 
statement, which had been published in 
the form of a pamphlet, contained, in the 
first place, a series of carefully prepared 
tables of figures, showing in what respect 
the salaries of the Irish Civil servants 
were inferior to those of the English 
Civil servants, and the second part was 
prepared with the view of exhibiting 
the extraordinary increase in the cost 
of living in Ireland. In the spring 
of 1869 that statement was forwarded 
to the then Chief Secretary for Ireland 
(Mr. ©. Fortescue) and to the Prime 
Minister. In the autumn of that year 
a deputation from the Civil servants 
waited upon the Chief Secretary, who 
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received them very courteously, and 
undertook that no effort of his should 
be wanting to obtain for their case the 
favourable consideration of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government. Nothing, however, 
came of that promise, and in 1870 he 
(Mr. Plunket) asked a Question on the 
subject in the House. In accordance 
with a hint to that effect, conveyed in 
the answer to his Question, memorials 
were forwarded to the Treasury show- 
ing, by carefully compiled figures, the 
grounds of complaint. What had be- 
come of those memorials he did not 
know. To the majority of them no 
answer had been returned ; to others 
answers had been returned flatly refusing 
to entertain the claims of the memorial- 
ists; while in some one or two instances, 
perhaps, something had been done. 
After asking last year another Question 
on the same subject, to which he re- 
ceived a somewhat general answer, he 
placed a Notice of Motion on the Paper 
similar in its character to that which he 
now proposed. It was to come on on 
one of those hot evenings in the summer 
when the House had been suffering im- 
prisonment, with hard labour, night and 
day, for a long time, and if the House 
was counted out—as it was counted out 
—the misfortune was one which better 
men had shared, and which had attended 
more important subjects. He would not, 
therefore, now refer to that as a griev- 
ance. The first portion of the statement 
to which he had alluded instituted a com- 
parison between the duties of the Civil 
servants in the two countries. He did 
not propose wearying the House with 
figures; but he might take the case of 
the Probate Court as an example of what 
was complained of. The Probate Courts 
both in England and Ireland were re- 
constructed in 1857, and under the Acts 
of Parliament by which this re-construc- 
tion was established exactly similar du- 
ties and responsibilities were allotted to 
the Civil servants in each. It was quite 
true that in the English offices there was 
about seven times as much work to be 
done, but then there were also about seven 
times as many employés ; and he might 
here add that the Irish officers made no 
claim to increased remuneration where 
it could be shown that their English 
brethren incurred heavier work or graver 
responsibility. The salaries, however, 
were, on the average, 35 per cent higher 
in the London Court than in that of 
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Dublin, and the result of the com- 
— on this point generally might 

e said to show that the average remu- 
neration to the officers of the English 
Civil Service was 32 per cent higher 
than that of those who in Ireland per- 
formed corresponding duties. As an 
instance of the inequality of which those 
he represented complained, he might 
refer to the case of the office of the 
Paymaster of the Civil Service. In 1864 
the Dublin office of that name was abo- 
lished, and of 14 employés 8 were trans- 
ferred to the Board of Works, another 
Irish office, where they received salaries 
regulated by the Irish scale. The other 
six employés were transferred to the Pay- 
master General’s Office, which, though 
existing in Dublin, was regarded as a 
branch of the English Civil Service. 
In their new office they performed the 
same duties as before, but received the 
higher pay given to the Civil servants 
in England. Surely some explanation 
was needed of that extraordinary state 
of things. There was a reason for the 
difference in salaries when the price of 
food and clothing, and other necessaries, 
was much lower in Ireland than in 
England; but the difference in prices 
had ceased. The Reports of the Poor 
Law Commissioners showed this. The 
Commissioners stated that the aver- 
age weekly cost per head in the work- 
house had risen from 1s. in September, 
1851, to 1s. 9d. in April, 1854, and to 
1s. 11d. in 1858. The price of food rose 
from 2s. in 1864 to 2s. 54d. in 1867, and 
2s. 62d. in 1868 ; and the Commissioners, 
after commenting upon this, were so 
impressed with the rise in prices, that 
they recommended an increase in the 
pay of their clerks. Lest it should be 
said that the cost of maintaining pau- 
pers could not be eompared with the 
cost of maintaining gentlemen in the 
Civil Service, he submitted that the 
claim for an increase of salary could 
be supported by a comparison of the 
prices in London and Dublin of arti- 
cles which might be regarded as ne- 
cessaries to members of the Civil Ser- 
vice. The cost of such articles had in- 
creased in London 28 per cent between 
1851 and 1869, and in Dublin 61 per 
cent. Mutton had increased 15 per cent 
in London and 59 in Dublin, and coal, 
which had not materially advanced in 
London, had risen 44 per cent in Dublin. 
The average increase in the price of 
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commodities in London was 12 per cent, 
and in Dublin 60. Some might say 
that all this was owing to the decrease 
in the value of money, with which the 
Treasury had nothing todo. That reply 
was all very well in the case of men in 
trade or of men receiving their money 
from investments ; but members of the 
Civil Service had no means of increasing 
their salaries, and gentlemen who en- 
tered the service expecting their salaries 
would rise to £200, £300, or £400 
a-year, perhaps with families growing 
up around them, found that £300 a-year 
which they expected was practically 
worth only £200 a-year. And what 
brought their position home to them 
most forcibly was the fact that many of 
them had to employ others on the part 
of the Government, and when acting in 
this capacity they found that every year 
the price of the labour they employed 
for the Government rose, and that while 
they paid more year by year to those 
whom they employed their own pay alone 
remained unincreased. In other cases 
such a state of things culminated in a 
strike ; but everyone knew what a deli- 
cate thing it was for members of the 
Civil Service to make even a complaint. 
He earnestly asked the consideration of 
the House for this question. It might 
be said the men were at liberty to com- 
pete for positions on this side of the 
Channel, and that the Treasury was not 
to blame if it got its work done at the 
market price. But that was not a good 
reply ; it was not enough to say to the 
young Irishman—“‘ Here is certain work 
for you to do; in Dublin the price for 
doing that work is so much, in London 
it is so much more, and if you want the 
higher price you must cross the Chan- 
nel.” The result of such a course would 
be the employment of inferior men. He 
hoped he had proved that the case he 
had put forward was one of considerable 
hardship. The Government had been 
appealed to in the matter for three years 
past without any satisfactory result ; he 
therefore came to Parliament, being sure 
hon. Members would not allow indus- 
trious officials, whose work was praised 
in every official Report, to remain un- 
der such an unjust disadvantage. What 
he had always asked for, and what 
he now demanded, was inquiry. He 
wished to have the present scale of 
these salaries considered with a view 
of substituting a fair and just scale. 


Mr, Plunket 
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If it should turn out that those whom 
he represented had no just claim, then 
the sense of injustice would be removed. 
He believed that this proposal would 
be supported by every Irishman who 
would speak on the question. They did 
not want a Treasury inquiry; they 
wanted an impartial and independent 
inquiry. The hon. and learned Gentle- 
man concluded by moving his Resolu- 
tion. 

Mr. M‘CARTHY DOWNING se- 
conded the Motion. He rejoiced that 
hon. Members could approach the ques- 
tion without party feeling and without 
sectarian prejudice. After the very clear 
and able statement of the hon. and 
learned Member for the University of 
Dublin, it was unnecessary for him to 
say much to show the injustice which 
had been done for a long series of years 
to a deserving class of public servants. 
The question before the House was, 
whether the same treatment should be 
extended to Irishmen as was applied to 
Englishmen. When a deputation of 
Irish Civil servants waited upon the 
late Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. 
Chichester Fortescue) to complain of the 
unfair way in which they were dealt with, 
the right hon. Gentleman told them in 
effect that, whether from apprehension 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
or from any other cause he knew not, 
he received them as a matter of courtesy, 
and that it was his duty to listen at- 
tentively to them; but that he could say 
little, because he had nothing to do with 
the finances of the country. That was, 
he thought, a very extraordinary state- 
ment to come from the Minister who was 
responsible for Irish affairs on such a 
matter. He wished to advert to what 
had been done in this matter in connec- 
tion with the First Lord of the Treasury. 
In reply to a Question that was put to 
the right hon. Gentleman on July 7, 
1870, he said he could not deal with this 
question as a whole, and he intimated 
that it was a matter into which the 
Treasury would inquire. On March 30, 
1871, the right hon. Gentleman was 
again interrogated, and he said that 
certain memorials had been presented to 
the Treasury, and that the Treasury 
would have to decide each case upon its 
own merits. That was the answer that 
was given to the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for the University of Dublin. Ona 
former occasion he (Mr. Downing) had 
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been counted out at three minutes past 
9 o’clock when bringing forward a ques- 
tion relating to the removal of Irish 
paupers. On that occasion he saw two 
of Her Majesty’s Ministers go behind 
the Speaker’s Chair to prevent a House 
from being made. That was the way in 
which Irish matters were treated. He 
would give a few instances to illustrate 
the injustice done to the Irish Civil ser- 
vants as compared with their English 
brethren. In one branch of the In- 
land Revenue Department in London 
there were 18 second-class clerks, who 
entered at a minimum salary of £300, 
which was increased at the rate of £15 
each year until it reached £380. In 
Ireland, on the other hand, in the cor- 
responding department, there were only 
three senior clerks, who commenced at 
£250 per annum, and their salaries were 
increased only by £10 each year. The 
difference in the cost of living could not 
justify that difference in the scale of 
pay ; because, whatever might have been 
the case in former periods, the cost of 
living at present was not less in Ireland 
than in England. He would go to the 
Department of Public Works for another 
example of that inequality. In Ireland 
the first-class clerk received £500 a-year; 
whereas in England £600 was paid for 
the discharge of the self-same duties. A 
first-class clerk in the General Registry 
Office in Ireland received only £300 per 
annum, while a person holding a similar 
office in England received £420 per 
annum, or 40 per cent more. In the 
Solicitor’s Department of the Inland 
Revenue of Ireland a first-class clerk re- 
ceived only £400; whereas in England 
the salary attached to that office was 
£550. Could such a difference be de- 
fended? It could not, except on this 

ound—that Irishmen were inferior to 

nglishmen, which he denied. About 
12 months ago the Irish newspapers had 
pointed out what they believed to be a 
gross job and an insult to the Irish 
people in relation to the offices of con- 
troller and of assistant -controller in 
Dublin—namely, the appointment of a 
Scotchman to the former and of an 
Englishman to the latter, although there 
were at the time two Irish gentlemen in 
the office well qualified by knowledge 
and seniority for the appointments. He 
trusted that the right hon. Gentleman 
at the head of the Government would 
give some explanation of this fact. He 
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had no expectation of assistance from 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer in re- 
ference to the Motion of the hon. and 
learned Member, because it was owing 
to that right hon. Gentleman’s fixed de- 
termination to give no money to Ireland 
that the Bill he had prepared with the 
view of a public loan of £5,000 annually 
to the fishermen of Ireland to enable 
them to obtain boats was not passed, 
although it had received the approval of 
the noble Lord the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland (the Marquess of Hartington) 
and would have given satisfaction to the 
people of that country, and that the Bill 
for the division of the county of Oork 
had dropped through because the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer would not pro- 
vide the £200 a-year necessary to carry 
it into effect. [The CHancettor of the 
ExcHEQuer said, he had never heard of 
such a Bill.] He (Mr. Downing) sup- 
posed that the right hon. Gentleman 
must have forgotten the circumstance. 
He had no objection to any inquiry into 
the subject of the Motion being left in 
the hands of the noble Lord the Chief 
Secretary ; but he protested against any- 
thing like a departmental inquiry being 
had, because it would turn out, as every 
other such inquiry had done, a mere 
official sham. There had been a de- 
partmental inquiry two years ago into 
the Valuation Office in Ireland, and 
lately another had been held on the 
Trish Board of Works, which had re- 
sulted in a number of deserving clerks 
being turned out of their office, and no- 
thing whatever had been heard of the 
inquiry which had been held some time 
since into Irish Lunatic Asylums. This 
was the first time Irish Members had 
agreed among themselves for a great 
number of years, and he hoped their 
appeal would be attended with effect. 
He begged, in conclusion, to second the 
Motion of the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man (Mr. Plunket.) 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That, in the opinion of this House, having 
regard to the great increase that has in late 
years occurred in the cost of living in Ireland, 
the scale of salaries applied to offices of the Civil 
Service there should be reconsidered, with a view 
to placing the servants employed in such offices 
on an equality as to remuneration with those per- 
forming corresponding duties in England.”—(Mr. 
Plunket.) 
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Tue CHANCELLOR or tue EXOHE- 
QUER said, his principal difficulty arose, 
not from any want of goodwill on the 
part of the Government, or of inclina- 
tion to do what was just and fair to Ire- 
land, but from his inability to under- 
stand what was demanded by the hon. 
and learned Gentleman (Mr. Plunket), 
because he really did not know what 
the hon. and learned Gentleman wanted 
Government to do. Did the Motion 
imply that because a person held an 
office in Ireland, and if there was an 
office of a similar character in England, 
they were to be paid at the same rate? 
Take the case of the Registrar General, 
for instance. Did the hon. and learned 
Gentleman mean that the Registrar 
General in Ireland and the Registrar 
General in England were to be paid the 
same salary? He appealed to the hon. 
and learned Gentleman to say what his 
Motion did mean. 

Mr. PLUNKET said, that the con- 
struction put upon his Motion by the 
right hon. Gentleman did not convey his 
meaning. He had distinctly stated that 
full allowance should be made for dif- 
ferences in the duties and labours of 
officials in the two countries. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or ruzt EXCHE- 
QUER hoped, then, that the Motion 
would not be pressed in its present 
shape, for he could place no other con- 
struction upon it than that the Lord 
Chancellor, Chief Justice, Puisne Judges, 
and County Court Judges in the two 
countries should receive the same sala- 
ries. It was therefore necessary to 
amend the Motion in some way. But 
as the hon. and learned Gentleman did 
not mean that corresponding offices 
were to be remunerated at the same 
rate, the difficulty still remained of 
knowing what he really did mean. He 
would do the best he could, however, to 
answer the Motion so far as he under- 
stood it. He utterly disclaimed, on be- 
half of the Government, the notion that 
they entertained the idea that a man 
was to be paid less, because he was an 
Irishman, than he would be paid if he 
had been an Englishman. It was per- 


fectly preposterous to imagine anything 
of the kind, and no Government could 
put forward such a doctrine for a mo- 
ment. Whatever were the grounds upon 
which the difference in the salaries paid 
in England and Ireland was to be justi- 
fied, they must be grounds that would 
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apply vice versd, just as much to English- 
men as to Irishmen. Therefore, he hoped 
that invidious notion would be banished 
from the minds of hon. Gentlemen. The 
House had to look at this question as 
practical men of business. The Govern- 
ment had not a large sum of money for 
equal distribution among a number of 
claimants, like an estate among the next 
of kin, nor did they act in a judicial 
manner in fixing salaries. They re- 
quired a certain amount of assistance 
and intelligence, and like other employ- 
ers they obtained it, not on any abstract 
standard, but according to the various 
circumstances of the case. If there were 
differences between Ireland and Eng- 
land, it was not because Ireland was 
Ireland and England England, but be- 
cause the Government had hitherto and 
still believed there were different cir- 
cumstances which made reasonable a 
difference in remuneration. If the dif- 
ferences could not be justified on this 
ground, they could not be justified on 
any other. As far as he had been able 
to ascertain, the cost of food and cloth- 
ing was much the same in Dublin as in 
large English towns. Rent, however, 
was very much lower. [‘‘No, no!’’] 
Such was the information elicited by his 
inquiries, that rent was much lower in 
Dublin than in London. There were, 
moreover, no house or assessed taxes in 
Ireland. He did not say that these dif- 
ferences amounted to much, but merely 
mentioned them as points which must be 
taken into consideration in acting im- 
pare. To put the question as one 

etween England and Ireland was un- 
duly narrowing it, for it arose between 
England and Scotland, and as between 
different partsof England. The salaries 
varied, not because the Government paid 
more respect to large towns than to 
small ones, or more to the town than 
to the country, but because the facility 
of obtaining the comforts and necessaries 
of life differed. These differences, how- 
ever, were small compared with a con- 
sideration which the hon. and learned 
Gentleman had apparently lost sight of. 
The main cause of the difference in 
salaries in England and Ireland was 
that the duties in England were much 
heavier, the departments much more 
numerous, the number of persons to be 
dealt with much larger, and all the 
figures, in short, on a much larger scale. 
The Registrar General for England, for 
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example, had to register the births, 
deaths, and marriages, and to answer 
questions respecting them, of 22,000,000 
persons, while in Ireland the Registrar 
General had only to deal with between 
5,000,000 and 6,000,000. It would 
manifestly be unfair for the two salaries 
to be equal. Again, no two postmas- 
ters received the same salary, for though 
their duties were of much the same kind, 
the number of letters and of clerks and 
the amount of business was infinitely 
different. These were the principles on 
which the salaries of the Civil Service 
must be regulated, and it was owing to 
the application of these principles that 
the difference in the salaries was mainly 
due. Another cause of the difference 
lay in the amount of work to be done. 
He might be contradicted in saying that 
there was more work in the English 
offices than in the Irish. The Irish 
offices, though not overpaid, were very 
much overmanned, and thus, though 
Irish salaries might not be high, Ireland 
still received a considerable portion of 
the public money from that cause. 
Another reason lay in the nature of 
the work which was to be done. A 
very large establishment meant an im- 
mense number of departments, and 
every department became more com- 
plex and difficult to administer, the 
greater the number of other depart- 
ments with which it came into contact. 
There was likewise a difference between 
old and new offices. The latter were 
generally less paid, because offices which 
had existed some time, and had been 
found to transact their business satis- 
factorily, frequently had additional du- 
ties allotted to them from time to time 
by Parliament, it being customary to 
increase the remuneration on those occa- 
sions. When, on the other hand, the 
duties were foreseen and assigned from 
the first, the remuneration remained 
often unaltered. These circumstances 
must not be lost sight of in comparing 
one set of Civil servants with the other. 
There was force, too, in the argument 
met by anticipation by the hon. and 
learned Gentleman—that there was no 
Irish Civil Service or English Civil Ser- 
vice. Whatever was formerly the case, 
offices were now as open to Irishmen as 
to Englishmen, and as the hon. and 
learned Gentleman had remarked, Irish- 
men, thanks to the ability with which 
nature had peculiarly endowed them, 
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had obtained a number of offices in Eng- 
land. He understood that offices in the 
Treasury, the Local Government Board, 
and three out of the five Secretaryships 
of State, were open to competition, the 
exceptions being the Home and Foreign 
Offices. His mght hon. Friend (Mr. 
Bruce) had just informed him that 
9-10ths of the Home Office was open to 
competition. The War Office and the 
Admiralty were also open, so that nearly 
all the great Departments of the State 
were as accessible to Irishmen as to 
Englishmen. It was wrong, therefore, 
to make this a national grievance, for 
successful candidates had their choice in 
order of merit. If an Irishman had the 
first choice he would naturally take an 
office in England if it was better paid, 
and an Englishman choosing after him 
would go to Ireland to an office with a 
smaller salary. There was thus no un- 
fairness as between the two countries. 
It was alleged that these salaries were 
fixed at a time when living was much 
cheaper in Ireland than at present, and 
this he admitted. It was further alleged 
that Civil servants did not receive that 
adequate remuneration which it was the 
desire of the Government that every 
public servant should receive, and this, 
he presumed, was the question which 
the hon. and learned Gentleman wished 
to raise. He had spoken of the unfair 
scale of salaries; but there was really 
no invidious distinction between the two 
countries. He left the House to judge 
of the validity of the objection to him- 
self that he was unwilling to lend the 
money of the Government on personal 
security. He was willing to accept the 
proposal which had been made by the 
hon. and learned Gentleman, if it were 
clearly understood that the inquiry was 
not to be how to make services in the 
two countries that were essentially dif- 
ferent equal to each other in payment, 
but only to ascertain how to give a fair 
remuneration to Civil servants in Ireland 
asin England. If that was clearly under- 
stood, he had not the least objection to go 
into the inquiry. Hewarned the hon. and 
learned Gentleman, however, that this 
would involve another inquiry. If they 
entered upon an inquiry whether they 
should impose upon the people of the 
country higher salaries for the Civil ser- 
vants, then that inquiry should embrace 
the further question whether the Civil Ser- 
vice was not over-manned. If the hon. © 
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and learned Gentleman would accept this 
offer—it being clearly understood. that it 
should be entered upon with the inten- 
tion of giving simply fair remuneration to 
Civil servants in Ireland, and not with the 
view of attempting to set up an equality 
where there was really no equality at 
all, where the offices were entirely dif- 
ferent—then he (the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer) would consent to the in- 
quiry being instituted. He would also 
consent that the persons who were to 
conduct the inquiry should be named not 
by any person who had been guilty of 
the inconsistency of refusing to lend 
public money upon personal security, 
but that they should be named by the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, who he was 
sure had never been guilty of anything 
of the kind. He hoped this concession 
would save them from the necessity of 
dividing on this Motion, which he should 
regret to do, because it would seem as if 
the hon. and learned Gentleman were 
pressing a claim which the Government 
considered utterly unreasonable, and 
because it would seem to amount to a 
declaration on the part of the House 
that there really was a disposition on 
the part of the Government of this coun- 


try to treat Irishmen in a way different 
from that in which they treated English- 


men. We had no “ favoured nation,” 
and no favoured nation class, and in the 
matter of the saving and the spending 
of public money, not the slightest dif- 
ference between English and Irish was 
recognized. 

Sm DOMINIC CORRIGAN said, he 
had not been convinced by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer; and, differing 
from the hon. and learned Member for 
the University of Dublin (Mr. Plunket), 
he sought for equality in the higher 
branches of the Civil Service as well as 
in the lower. There ought to be no dif- 
ference between a Puisne Judge in Ire- 
land and one in England; the cost of 
maintaining a position in Ireland was, if 
anything, greater than it was in London. 
He held the same view as to the two 
Registrars General, for the difference 
between the population of England and 
that of Ireland was represented by the 
staff of the Registrar General for Eng- 
land, which was ten times as large and 
cost five times as much as that of the 
Registrar General for Ireland. To say 
that their pay should differ in propor- 
tion to the population of the two coun- 
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tries would be like saying that the 
captain of a man-of-war should have 
one-tenth of the salary of a captain 
whose ship had ten times as many guns. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
skilfully evaded the broad issue raised, 
which was not that Irishmen who en- 
tered into competitive examinations were 
paid less than Englishmen, but that 
young men who had entered and passed 
were sent into Ireland and were paid 
less than young men located in England. 
Rents were not lower in Ireland than in 
England. It might be that rents were 
higher in the West of London in the 
height of the season; but that rule did 
not apply to the class of houses occupied 
by Civil servants. In general, rents 
were higher in Ireland than in England, 
and they were very much higher in Gal- 
way than they were in Dublin. The truth 
was the absence of competition for small 
middle-class houses did not encourage 
persons to build them; and that made 
rents higher in Ireland than in England. 
If Ireland paid no assessed taxes, it was 
because there was nothing on which 
they could be levied. As soon as ever 
it was found that the Irish could pay 
income tax the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer put it on them. This was a matter 
in which neither politics nor religion 
should influence them. He was sorry 
that the hon. Member for Cork (Mr. 
Downing) had introduced into the dis- 
cussion an element that ought to have 
been kept out of it, and that was the 
relative merits of the men appointed to 
different offices in Ireland. Men holding 
similar positions in England and Ireland 
ought to be equally paid, for the work 
was as difficult in the one country as in 
the other. If the offices were over- 
manned, let the superfluity of officers be 
removed. The Government was respon- 
sible for the appointment of them, and 
no greater evil could happen to a service 
than that it should be overmanned. As 
an instance of the cruelty with which 
Irish Civil servants were sometimes 
treated, he would mention the case of an 
Irishman who, for domestic reasons, 
asked that he might be removed from 
the London General Post Office, where 
he had been eight years in the service, 
to that of Dublin, and the consent of the 
authorities was coupled with the condi- 
tion that he must accept the minimum 
salary in Ireland. Everybody employed 
in the Civil Service in Ireland was dis- 
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contented, and particularly the Poor Law 
medical officers. In England, whenever 
a medical man was called in to certify 
that a person was a dangerous lunatic, 
he was paid out of the rates, and this 
rule also obtained in Ireland until 1867, 
when an Act was passed providing that 
the officers should give such certificates 
“without fee or reward. This was an 
injustice, and there was no reason why 
the medical officers in Ireland should 
not be placed on an equality as re- 
gards work and pay with their English 
brethren. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY accepted 
the canons of criticism laid down by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, who said 
it was justifiable to pay Civil officers less 
in Ireland than in England if their labour 
and responsibility were less, or if the 
offices they held were of more recent 
date than the corresponding offices in 
England. He proposed to show that the 
duties and responsibilities of the persons 
employed in superintending criminal 
lunatics in Ireland were more onerous 
than those imposed on persons occupying 
similar positions in this country. The 
first institution founded in the kingdom 
for the treatment of criminal lunatics 
was established at Dundrum, in Ireland, 
in 1849, and the system adopted there 
worked so admirably that about 1860 
the Government determined to establish 
a similar institution in England. The 
result was the establishment, in 1862, of 
the Broadmoor Asylum, in Berkshire. 
Now, let the House compare the expenses 
of the two establishments, and the re- 
sults that were produced by them. The 
Asylum at Broadmoor contained on the 
average 471 patients, while the num- 
ber at Dundrum was 167. The House 
would, however, be astonished to learn 
that at Broadmoor the annual expendi- 
ture was £29,545, as against £5,579 for 
Dundrum. This was owing in a large 
degree to the difference in the salaries 
of the officials. Again, every patient at 
Broadmoor cost the country upwards of 
£60 a-year; whereas a criminal lunatic 
in Ireland cost the country only £33 
a-year. Her Majesty’s Treasury allowed 
for the support of an Irish criminal 
lunatic £13 6s. a-year ; but the allowance 
for an English criminal lunatic was up- 
wards of £20 a-year. He would ask 
the House whether anything could jus- 
tify such a state of affairs? Again, 101 
attendants were employed at Broadmoor 
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as compared with 22 at Dundrum, so 
that an Irish keeper had to do twice as 
much work as a similar officer in Eng- 
land, while he only received half the 
amount of pay. In like manner, the 
superintendent in England got £900 a- 
year, while the superintendent in Ire- 
land received only £400. It was also 
more expensive to attend to the souls as 
well as the bodies of Englishmen. The 
chaplain at Broadmoor was paid £400 
a-year, besides £18 to provide a substi- 
tute when he took his summer holiday ; 
and there was an assistant chaplain in 
receipt of an annual salary of £50. But 
at Dundrum the Catholic chaplain re- 
ceived only £60, and the Protestant 
chaplain only £40 a-year. Again, the 
steward at Broadmoor received £290, as 
compared with £110 paid to the corre- 
sponding officer at Dundrum. The 
matron and the chief attendant received 
respectively £175 and £150 at Broad- 
moor; and £90 and £40 at Dundrum. 
Yet the House might perhaps be sur- 
prised to learn that while the working 
of the Broadmoor Asylum was wholly 
unsatisfactory, that of the establishment 
at Dundrum was just the reverse. The 
Broadmoor Asylum was crippled at its 
birth, and had never got into a healthy 
condition to the present day. It was 
only in 1860 that the Asylum was 
erected ; but it was built so badly that 
large sums of money had from time to 
time been voted in order to make good the 
defects. This year there was a sum of 
between £2,000 and £3,000 included in 
the Estimates for this very purpose. 
The treatment of the lunatics confined 
at Broadmoor was about as bad as it 
could well be. The Commissioners, in 
their Report for the years 1868-9, stated 
that there were seven men confined in 
separate cages or cells which some of 
them had not quitted for many months, 
and one man had not since the last visit 
of the Commissioners left his cell, in 
which he had neither chair nor table for 
his use. The Commissioners admitted 
that the management of the Asylum was 
far from being what it ought to be ; but 
they had no immediate expectation of 
an improved state of things. Owing to 
the deficient drainage and generally de- 
fective construction of the Asylum, the 
mortality among the patients was greater 
than in any other similar institution in 
the three kingdoms. These were some 
of the strongest facts that could be ad- 
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duced in condemnation of the system 
followed at Broadmoor. The. Reports 
with reference to the Asylum at Dundrum 
were, on the other hand, most satisfac- 
tory; and, therefore, they had a right 
to demand that the officials in that insti- 
tution should be placed at least on a 
level with those in the English Asylum. 
One reason why the Dundrum Asylum 
was so well-conducted an institution was 
that the Irish were a far milder race 
than the English, even when criminally 
lunatic. If the Irish people generally 
were treated with fair play, the Imperial 
Government would find it as easy to 
manage them as the Dundrum attendants 
found it easy to manage the criminal 
lunatics committed to their charge. 

Mr. BRADY wished to know, if it 
were the intention of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer for the future to place 
the Civil servants who changed their 
position from one part of the United 
Kingdom to another on the same foot- 
ing as that which they had occupied 
before they had made the change ? 

Mr. M‘LAREN said, he cordially ap- 
proved of the Motion of the hon. and 
learned Member for Dublin University ; 
but he objected to its being restricted to 
Ireland, and ventured to ask that it be ex- 
tended to Scotland also. There were, in 
his opinion,'much stronger reasons for in- 
cluding Scotland within the scope of the 
inquiry than there were for leaving it 
out. They had heard a great deal of 
the difference between the Irish criminal 
lunatic asylum at Dundrum, and the 
similar institution at Broadmoor in Eng- 
land. They had been told that the 
pauper lunatics at Dundrum were skil- 
fully looked after by ill-paid attendants, 
while at Broadmoor a much better paid 
body of officials looked but indifferently 
well to a number of unfortunate human 
beings. But Scotland, so far from 
getting £900 or £400 a-year for its chief 
officers in criminal lunatic asylums, or 
£13 per annum for the maintenance of 

atients, got nothing at all either for 
unatics, or attendants, or chief officers, 
or anything whatever of the kind. There 
wasno proper Government criminal luna- 
tic asylum in Scotland, all criminal luna- 
tics being sent to private asylums, and 
boarded there as ordinary patients. Last 
year a Bill passed that House, but was 
rejected in the House of Lords, the 
effect of which would have been to en- 
able the authorities in Scotland to force 
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criminal lunatics to such private lunatic 
asylums as they chose. He was not about 
to deny that there might be grievances 
in Ireland in respect to the subject- 
matter of the Motion of the hon. and 
learned Member; but he would call atten- 
tion to the fact that Scotland contributed 
to the Exchequer one-fourth more than 
Ireland, and therefore he could scarcely 
see why Dundrum should be so much ele- 
vated, and Scotland left at the bottom 
of the ditch without anything whatever. 
Then, with regard to the general ex- 
penditure of the country, he thought 
that Ireland and Scotland alike had 
great reason to complain. In Ireland 
and Scotland the salaries in the Civil 
Service were much lower compared with 
England; and he could not but regard 
that as very unjust, because, except in 
London, living was as cheap in any 
part of England as it was in Scotland 
or Ireland, and he did not see why 
there should be any difference between 
the salaries paid to Civil servants in 
the three countries. Take the case of 
the poorer class of civil employés, such as 
letter-carriers, and junior clerks in the 
Government offices. The letter-carriers 
were entrusted with jewels and valuable 
property of different kinds; yet in 

ublin and Edinburgh they were paid 
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no more than 18s. a-week—an altogether 
inadequate remuneration for men hold- 
ing so laborious and responsible a po- 


sition. He could not therefore allow 
that the grievance was peculiar to Ire- 
land, but must maintain that Scotland 
suffered equally—if, indeed, her com- 
plaint was not more sound, by reason of 
the fact that she contributed so much 
more than Ireland to the Imperial 
Exchequer. According to the Civil 
Service Estimates for this year, the 
postal service in Dublin would cost 
£48,650, whilethat of Edinburgh reached 
£35,532 only; but the revenue derived 
from the service in Scotland was at least 
one-third more than was obtained from 
Ireland. Therefore, it must be clear 
that, judged by results, the Post Office 
employés in Scotland were much under- 
paid as compared with those in Ireland. 

Mr. PIM, in supporting the Motion, 
instanced as a case of discrepancy be- 
tween the two branches of the service, 
that while one officer was employed to 
every five prisoners in England, the pro- 
portion in Ireland was one to seven; and 
that while in England the cost of the 
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prison staff was £15 18s. 8d. per prisoner, 
it amounted in Ireland to only £9 3s. 5d. 
That showed that, the officers in the Irish 
prisons were worse paid, while they did 
more work than in England. He quite 
agreed in the opinion that the inquiry 
ought also to ascertain whether any 
branches of the service were overmanned, 
and he trusted that the result would be 
to place the officers in England, Scotland, 
por Ireland, all on the same footing, so 
that the same salary should be paid for 
the same work wherever that work may 
be done. 

Mrz. WALTER had no desire to enter 
into any discussion of the rival merits 
of the English or Irish modes of feeding 
lunatics. In consequence, however, of 
the strong remarks which had been made 
by the hon. Member for Galway with 
reference to the treatment of criminal 
lunatics at Broadmoor Asylum, he 
wished, as one of the visitors of that in- 
stitution, to put the House in possession 
of one or two facts. It was perfectly true, 
as the hon. Gentleman (Mr. Mitchell 
Henry) had stated, that Broadmoor 
Asylum, as originally constructed, was 
one of the worst buildings in England. 
The work was scamped and done as 
badly as possible. It was perfectly true 
that the drainage was in so defective a 
state that it produced a considerable 
amount of illness; but he begged to in- 
form the hon. Member that all this had 
now been remedied. The sewers had 
been taken up and relaid, and if the 
work was not at this moment actually 
completed, it would be so shortly. As 
regarded the position of Broadmoor, 
however, there could be little doubt that 
no more magnificent or healthy site could 
have been selected for the reception of 
the particular class of persons the insti- 
tution accommodated. With regard to 
the treatment of the inmates, he could 
from personal knowledge testify to the 
fact that there was not the slightest 
foundation for the assertion that they 
were badly cared for. It was true that 
there were particular cases where it was 
found necessary to keep desperate luna- 
tics in separate confinement. The late 
superintendent died from the effects of a 
blow which he received in the chapel of 
the institution, and no doubt there were 
characters so dangerous that he should 
be sorry to visit them even in the com- 

any of one of the warders. Such cases, 
owever, were very exceptional, and 
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nothing could be more humane or kind 
than the general treatment of the inmates. 
To such an extent was this course pursued 
that any stray visitor to the institution 
might well be pardoned if he entertained 
the idea that entrance within its walls 
was the reward of meritorious behaviour. 
It was only a short time since that he 
was present at a party at Broadmoor 
where 29 persons, each of whom had 
committed murder, sat down to tea. At 
certain times theatricals were permitted, 
and, in addition to billiards, there were 
magnificent grounds to walk in. In 
1869, the period which the hon. Gentle- 
man (Mr. Mitchell Henry) spoke of 
Broadmoor, he (Mr. Walter) was not 
connected with it. During the last two 
years, the time he had been connected 
with it, he was sure that all his col- 
leagues would bear him out when he 
said that nothing could be more con- 
siderate, more humane, or more kind 
than the treatment which those prisoners 
received. He was, therefore, surprised 
to hear the charges that had been made 
that evening, and could only attribute 
their being made to the fact that the 
hon. Member had not made himself con- 
versant with the nature and manage- 
ment of the institution. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY explained 
that he had not quoted from the Reports, 
and that he had referred to Broadmoor 
only by way of contrast to Dundrum. 

Mr. MAGUIRE expressed a hope 
that the hon. and learned Member who 
had brought forward the Motion (Mr. 
Plunket) would accept the terms pro- 
posed by the Government. All that was 
wanted was a full and honest inquiry, 
and then much more would come out 
than the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
appeared to think. The remuneration 
given to the postmaster and postmistress 
in rural districts and small towns was a 
matter that required investigation as 
much for the benefit of the public ser- 
vice as for the interest of the holder of 
the office. They were, in fact, scandal- 
ously paid. In the district in which he 
resided, which contained a population of 
3,000, and in which were established 
large works, the postmistress was only 
paid the small salary of £8 or £10 per 
annum. The state of things that existed 
at one time which made a difference be- 
tween England and Ireland had passed 
away, and the public servant in Ireland 
had now as much to pay for his food, 
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clothing, and the education of his chil- 
dren, as the Civil servant of a correspond- 
ing grade had to pay in England. He 
was glad the hon. Member for Edinburgh 
(Mr. M‘Laren) had put in a claim for 
Scotland; and, although hon. Members 
for Scotland sometimes gave Irish Mem- 
bers hard hits, there was no jealousy on 
their part against Scotland. 

Dr. BALL said, that as the inquiry 
was to be conducted by persons who were 
to be appointed by the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland, and as the noble Lord was 
‘to preside over its deliberations, he 
assented to the inquiry. 

Mr. M‘LAGAN said, he rose for the 
purpose of supporting the suggestion 
just made by his hon. Friend the Mem- 
her for Edinburgh (Mr. M‘Laren), that 
the inquiry for which the hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Member for the 
University of Dublin (Mr. Plunket) had 
moved, and to which the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer had assented, should be 
extended to Scotland. He did not think 
that the inquiry would be complete if it 
were not so extended. It would demon- 
strate, he thought, that the officials in 
Scotland were as much underpaid as 
were the officials in Ireland, and that 
observation particularly referred to those 
connected with the Post Office, who were, 
he must say, shamefully underpaid. So 
much so, that it was difficult to get re- 
spectable persons to fill those offices. 
With respect to letter-carriers, it was a 
shame to have men paid 10s. or 12s. 
a-week, to whom valuable property was 
committed. He trusted that the inquiry 
would be extended to Scotland. 

Mr. MONSELL said, that the post- 
masters and postmistresses were paid on 
exactly the same scale in England, Ire- 
land, and Scotland, and therefore there 
could be no inequality as between the 
three kingdoms. No doubt they received 
small pay for the onerous duties they 
had to discharge; but the advantages 
which the possession of the office gave 
to small shopkeepers was such that many 
would gladly discharge the duties with- 
out pay for the appointment. As to 
payments to the Post Office officials in 
Dublin, one of the most experienced 
officers of the Department had recently 
been to inquire into the matter, and had 
just made his Report; and if it turned 
out that any injustice was committed, it 
certainly should be remedied. He might 
state that, under the Post Office system, 
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revision of salaries was constantly going 
on, and hardly a day passed without his 
raising the salaries of some of the Post 
Office employés in Dublin. 

Mr. KINNAIRD said, he did not 
gather from what had fallen from his 
right hon. Friend (Mr. Monsell) that it 
was the intention of the Government to 
extend the inquiry as suggested by his 
hon. Friend the Member for Edinburgh 
(Mr. M‘Laren). It had been shown that 
a grievance existed in Scotland as well 
as in Ireland, and a similar one, and as 
an inquiry had been granted in the one 
case, he (Mr. Kinnaird) did not see why 
nt should not have the benefit 
of it. 

THe Marquess or HARTINGTON 
said, the right hon. and learned Member 
for the University of Dublin (Dr. Ball) 
was mistaken in supposing the inquiry 
offered by the Government would be 
presided over by himself. His right 
hon. Friend the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer had promised merely that those 
conducting the inquiry should be ap- 
pointed by him as Chief Secretary. The 
Government did not think it desirable to 
extend the inquiry to Scotland, because 
the inquiry would be made into each 
department separately, to see whether 
the officers of that department were ade- 
quately paid for the work they did, and 
it would not be convenient to mix up 
the case of Scotch officials with the case 
of the Irish. The Government could 
not accept the proposition that a com- 
parison between the salaries paid in 
London and in Dublin was the only test 
to go by, though such a comparison 
should, no doubt, form part of the case. 
The difference between the cost of living 
in England and in Ireland should also 
form one of the considerations in the 
case. The object should be to see that 
the officers of the Civil Service were 
paid a fair price, but not a higher price 
than the Government could get the work 
done for, because it was obviously im- 
proper that the Government should be 
in a worse position than any other em- 
ployer of labour. 

Mr. PLUNKET said, he thought the 
proposal of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer a very fair one, and with refer- 
ence to his suggestion that the inquiry 
might prove the men were overpaid, he 
had to say that the men themselves were 
quite ready to await the consequences. 
He understood that the Chief Secretary 
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for Ireland was to nominate certain per- 
sons who should inquire into that mat- 
ter. He felt sure that the noble Marquess 
would nominate persons who would 
possess the confidence of the Civil ser- 
vants as well as of the Government. He 
gladly accepted that offer, and begged 
to withdraw his Resolution. 

Mr. MILLER said, he regretted to 
hear that the inquiry was not to be ex- 
tended, because he thought there was 
much need for it, and more especially 
with respect to the Post Office. The 
remuneration of the officials of that 
establishment was most inadequate. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Postmaster 
General had spoken of the advantages 
of having a post office connected with a 
shop; but the right hon. Gentleman 
should bear in mind that there were 
many persons who gave their whole time 
to the service—he alluded to the country 
runners, who received about 15s. a-week, 
and who had to pay a considerable pro- 
portion of their salary for the shoes they 
wore. He hoped the Government would 
reconsider their decision, at least so far 
as regarded the Post Office, and allow 
the inquiry to apply to Scotland. 

Mr. BAXTER said, it would be ex- 
tremely inconvenient to extend the in- 
quiry to Scotland, and very unsatisfactory 
that gentlemen qualified to conduct an 
inquiry in Ireland should be sent to 
discharge similar duties in Scotland. 
He had heard no complaints from the 
Civil servants of the Crown in ‘Scot- 
land. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


INCOME TAX, 
MOTION FOR A SELECT COMMITTEE. 


Mr. H. B. SHERIDAN rose to move— 


“ That a Select Committee be appointed to con- 
sider the advisability of repealing that part of the 
Income Tax Act which relates to Incomes de- 
rived from Trades and Professions, excepting 
Joint Stock Chartered, and other Incorporated 
Companies, and substituting for such Revenue 
other Taxes less grievous and inquisitorial ; and 
to relieve from the operation of ‘The Act’ all 
Incomes of £200 and under; and, further, to 
consider whether any other and what Tax or 
Taxes specially affecting those classes now sought 
to be relieved could be equitably imposed asa 
substitute for such part of the Income Tax so 
proposed to be repealed.” 


The hon. Gentleman said, that the 
judgment of the country had been pro- 
nounced, and pronounced most empha- 
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tically, against the income tax. He 
oak not ask the House to grant a 
Committee to consider the incidence of 
that tax. That had been done over and 
over again, and the illogical, unjust, 
vicious, and mischievous character of the 
impost had been clearly demonstrated. 
The worst feature of the income tax 
system was the inquisitorial and over- 
charging proceedings of the Special 
Commissioners. The Government and 
the officials at Somerset House, when a 
case of grievance was brought before 
them, showed a desire to examine into it 
and afford a remedy. It was the irre- 
sponsible officials connected with the as- 
sessing and levying of the tax whose 
arbitrary acts and unjust decisions ren- 
dered the impost so odious to the com- 
munity. The country had declared 
through innumerable public meetings 
irreconcilable hostility and war to the 
knife against Schedule D, relating to 
trades and professions. No modification 
or re-arrangement of that schedule would 
satisfy the public; nothing less than the 
repeal of that part of the Act would con- 
tent them. The first Resolution agreed 
to by the Committee of 1861 condemned 
the continuance of the tax, and his Re- 
solution proposed to take up the question 
where the Commissioners of 1861 left it. 
He believed that if that portion of the 
income tax were repealed it would 
leave a deficiency of something under 
£2,000,000. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, when asked to surrender a large 
portion of the Revenue, would very na- 
turally ask from what source the de- 
ficiency was to be made up; but, at the 
same time, the right hon. Gentleman had 
admitted, while stating that he could 
not spare this part of the tax, that it 
worked hardly and dishonestly, and that 
he would not object to its being got rid 
of in its present form if some good sub- 
stitute for it could be obtained. He (Mr. 
Sheridan) had appended to his Notice 
of Motion various suggestions with re- 
ference to thesources from which revenue 
might possibly be drawn to recoup the 
Government for the loss they might sus- 
tain by the relinquishment of the tax 
under Schedule D. These suggestions 
were not his own; but they had been 
well thought out by people who had 
earned reputations in matters of finance. 
The suggestions were whether those 
new taxes might not be imposed in 
place of the tax under Schedule D—a 
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graduated license tax or an assessment 
upon the rental of those classes 

to be relieved; a small stamp duty upon 
all invoices and bill-heads issued for 
amounts in value of 40s. and upwards ; 
a smaller duty upon all invoices and bill- 
heads issued for amounts between 20s. 
and 40s.; an extension of the receipt 
stamp duty to all receipts for sums be- 
tween 20s. and 40s.; and the extension 
of the present stamp duty—or some part 
thereof—on bills of exchange or pro- 
missory notes to all endorsements—ex- 
cept the first—upon such documents. It 
might be said that if they were to adopt 
any scheme on this subject and recom- 
mend it to the House they would be 
trenching on the province of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, whose duty it 
was to find out what available means 
there were for raising the necessary Re- 
venue of the country. But from the 
earliest period of the history of Par- 
liament it was always considered the 
duty of the Commons to provide for the 
taxation of the country, and to criticise 
the measures brought forward for that 
purpose; and Sir Erskine May, in his 
valuable work, had laid it down as the 
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duty of the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer to declare what taxes could be di- 
minished, and what could be properly 
imposed or increased, leaving it for the | 
House to determine the question. There 
was, therefore, nothing irregular in the 
suggestions themselves, and nothing 
irregular or questionable in the pro- 
posal that a Committee should be ap- 
pointed in order to see whether they 
could replace one tax by another. It 
must not be supposed, however, that the 
income tax payers objected to bearing 
their fair share of taxation—on the con- 
trary, they were quite willing to pay the 
same amount as they were now paying 
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if it were collected in some other shape, — 
and by some other method. They would — 
even be willing to submit to a new as- — 
sessment in the shape of a house tax, — 
and to allow it to be a fixed tax, pro- — 
vided that they could thereby get rid of — 
the abominable and inquisitorial tax © 
under Schedule D. As to the first sug- — 
gestion for a graduated license tax, or an — 
assessment upon the rental of those ~ 
classes who were proposed to be relieved, — 
it was proposed that the trader should | 
make a return of his last three or five © 
years’ business; that upon that return © 
there should be based an estimate of © 
what it was considered fair for him to © 
pay; and that he should be assessed at 
that amount in the same way as if he | 
were assessed upon the rental of his ~ 
house. Supposing some such system 
were adopted, and made to apply to 
trades and professions, there would 
be some saving in the annual ex- 
pense of collecting the tax. It might 
still be urged, however, that by adopting 
such a fixed tax there would be lost that 
element of elasticity which was of the 
greatest possible value to the State, in- 
asmuch as the wealth of the country was 
constantly increasing and the amount of 
the tax continually varying. But the 
answer to that was that in the perma- 
nence of a fixed tax the State would get 
a full equivalent for the fluctuating cha- 
racter of the present income tax. It was 
manifestly unfair and unjust, and it was 
constitutionally and politically unsound, 
to swell the income tax for every passing 
exigency of State. 


Income Tax. 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; House counted, and 40 
Members not being present, 


House adjourned at Eight o’clock. 
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